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Nehemiah. TlTEHEMI AH, or Neemias, fon of Hachaliali 

'- was born at Babylon during tire captivity, (Neh. 

i. i, 2,&c.) He was, according to fome, of the race of 
the priefts, but according to others, of the tribe of 
Judah and the royal family. Thofe who maintain the 
firft opinion, fupport it by a paffage inlEzra, (x. io.) 
where he is called a prieft : but thofe who believe 
that he was of the race of the kings of Judah, fay, ill, 
That Nehemiah having governed the republic of the 
Jews for a confiderable time, there is great probabili¬ 
ty he was of that tribe of which the kings always were. 
2dly, Nehemiah mentions his brethren Hanani, and 
fome other Jews, who coming to Babylon during 
the captivity, acquainted him with the fad condition 
of their country. 3dly, The office of cup-bearer to 
the king ofPerfia, to which Nehemiah was promoted, 
is a further proof that he was of an illuftrious family. 
4thly, He excufes himfelf from entering into the in¬ 
ner part of the temple, probably becaufe he was only 
alaic, (Neh. vi. 11.) “ Should fuch a man as I flee ? 

And who is there that, being as I am, would go into 
the temple to fave his life ?” 

The fcripture (Ezra. ii. 62. Nehem. vii.95,) calls 
him xniinn tirjhatha, that is to fay, “ cup-bearer for 
he had this employment at the court of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. He had an exceeding great tendernefs 
for the country of his fathers, though he had ne- 
. ver feen it ; and one day as fome Jews newly 
come from Jerufalem acquainted him with the mi- 
ferable eftate of that city, that its walls were beat 
down, its gates burnt, and the Jews were become 
a reproach among all nations ; he was fenfibly affec¬ 
ted with this relation : he failed, prayed, and hum¬ 
bled himfelf before the Lord, that he would be fa¬ 
vourable to the defign he had then conceived of alking 
the king’s permifficn to rebuild Jerufalem. The courfe 
of his attendance at court being come, he prefented 
the cup to the king according to culLm ; but with a 
countenance fad and dejefeed ; which the king obfer- 
ving, entertained fome fufpicion, as if he might have 
had fome bad defign: but Nehemiah (ii.) difeovering 
the occaflon of his difquiet, Artaxerxes gave him leave 
to go to Jerufalem, and repair its walls and gates: 
but, however, upon this condition, that he ftiould re¬ 
turn to court at a time appointed. Letters were made 
out, directed to the governors beyond the Euphrates 
with orders to furnilh Nehemiah with timbers neceflary 
for covering the towers and gates of the city, and the 
houfe defigned for Nehemiah himfelf,who was now ap¬ 
pointed governor of Judea, in the year of the world 
ct to. 
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Nehemiah being arrived at Jerufalem with the king's Nehcmwf. 
commiffion, went round the city : and having viewed v 
the condition of the walls, alfembled the chief of the 
people, produced his commiffion, and exorted them 
to undertake the reparation of the gates and walls of 
the city. He found every perfon ready to obey him ; 
whereupon he immediately began the work. The 
enemies of the Jews, oblerving thefe works in fuch 
forwardnefs, made ufe of all the means in their power 
to deter Nehemiah from this undertaking, and made 
feveral attemps to furprife him ; but finding that their 
defigns were difeovered, and that the Jews kept upon 
theirjguard,they had recourfeto craft and ftratagem, en¬ 
deavouring to draw him intoan ambulbade in the fields, 
where they pretended they would finifh the dilpute at 
an amicable conference: but Nehemiah gave them to 
understand, that the work he had begun required his 
perfbnal attendance ; and therefore he could not come 
to them. He fent the fame. anfwer to four feveral 
meifages that they fent one after another on the fame 
fubjeft, (id. iv. and vi.) 

Sanballat, the chief of the enemies of the Jews, to¬ 
gether with his alfociates, wrote word, that a report was 
fpread that the Jews were building the walls of Jeru¬ 
falem only with a defign to make it a place of llrength, 
to fupport them in an intended revolt; that it was 
faid alfo that Nehemiah had fuborned falfe prophets 
to favour his defigns, and to encourage the people to 
choofe him king; and to flop the courfe of thefe ru¬ 
mours, he advifed him to come to him, that they might 
confer together, and take fuch refolutions as fhould 
be found convenient. Nehemiah gave himfelf no 
trouble on this account, but returned for anfwer, that 
all thofe accufations were falfe and made at random.- 
About the fame time he difeovered, that a falfe pro¬ 
phet, called Shemiah, had been corrupted by his ene¬ 
mies, and that fome of the chief of the city were fe- 
cretly in confederacy with them. Yet ail this did not 
diicourage him : he went on with his work, and hap¬ 
pily completed it in two and fifty days after it had 
been begun. 

Then he made a dedication of the wal’s, of the 
towers, and of the gates of Jerufilem, with the folem- 
nity and magnificence that fuch a work required. He 
feparated the priefts, the Levites, and the princes of 
the'people, into two companies, one of which walked 
to the fouth and the other to the north, on the top 
of the walls. Thefe two companies were to meet at 
the temple. The proceffion was accompanied with 
mufic both vocal and inftruir.ental; and when they 
were all come to the temple, they there read the law, 
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J$thcm‘ah, offered facrificeS, and made great rejoicings. And as 
v the f eaft of tabernacles happened at the fame time, 1 
it was celebrated with great folemnity. (id. viii.) Nehe- 
miah oblerv-.ng that the compafs cf the city was too 
large for its inhabitants, he ordered that the chief of 
the nation fliould fix their dwelling in the city : and 
canfed them to draw lots, by which a tenth part of 
the whole people or Judah were to dwell at Jerufalem, 
(id. xi.) Then he applied himfhlf to the reformation 
offuch abufes as had crept into the adminiftration ofthe 
public affairs. He curbed the inhumanity of the great 
ones, who held in a date cf flavery the fons and 
daughters of thofe that were, poor or unfortunate, 
keeping their land in poffellion, which thefe poor people 
had been obliged either to mortgage or to fell to the 
rich. Another abufe there was, which Ezra had in 
vain attempted to red refs, that they had contracted- 
marriages with ftrange and idolatrous women. Nehe- 
miah undertook to diffolve thefe- marriages, fucceeded 
in it, and fent away all fuch women as had been taken 
againft the exprefs command of tire law, (id. ix.) Ha¬ 
ving likewife obferved, that the priefts and Levites 
were obliged to take refuge wherever they could, and 
fo the miniftry of the temple was not attended or per¬ 
formed with that decency it ought, becaufe they did 
nor receive the revenues that the law had appointed 
for their fubfiftence : he obliged the people punctually 
to pay the minifters of the Lord what was due to them, 
and enjoined the priefts and Levites duly to attend 
on their refpeCtive duties, and to difcharge their func- 
* tions, (id. xiii. io, ii.&c.) He enforced the obferva- 
tion of the fabbath, which had been much neglected 
at Jerufalem, and would not permit ftrangers to come 
in to buy and fell, but kept the gates of the city fliut 
all that day. And, to perpetuate as much as was pof- 
lib’e thefe good regulations which he had newly efta- 
blifhed, he engaged the chief men of the nation fo- 
lemnly to renew the covenant with the Lord. This 
ceremony was performed in the temple, and an in- 
ftrument was drawn up, which was figned by the prin¬ 
cipal men, both priefts and people, (id. ix. x.) in the 
year of the world 3551. 

We read in the books of Maccabees, (2 Macc. i. 
19, 20, 21, &c.) that Nehemiah fent to fearch for the 
holy fire, which before the captivity of Babylon the 
priefts had hid in a dry and deep pit ; but not finding 
any fire there, but inftead thereof a thick and muddy 
water, he fpiinkled this upon the altar ; whereupon the 
wood which had been fprinkled with this water took 
fij-e prefently as foon as the fun began to appear. 
Which miracle coming to the knowledge of the king 
of Perfia, he caufed the place to be encompaffed with 
walls where the fire had been hid, and granted great 
favours and privileges to the priefts. It is recorded 
in the fame books, (2 Macc. ii. 13, 14) that Nebe- 
miah erected a library, wherein he placed whatever he 
could find, either of the books of the prophets,of David, 
and of fuch princes as had madeprefents to the temple. 
Laftly, he returned to Babylon (id.v. 14. and xiii. 6.) 
according to the promife he had made to king Arta- 
X'erxes, about the thirtyfecond year of this prince, in 
the year 3563. From thence he returned again to Je- 
rulalem where he died in peace, about the year 3580, 
having governed the people of Judah for about thirty 
years. 


] NET 

The book which in the Englith bible, as alfo in the Nehemial*. 
Hebrew, has the name of Nehemiah, in the Latin bible II 
is called the book of Efdras ; and it muft be confeffed, Ne ' us ’ . 
that though this author fpeaks in the firft perfon, and 
though at firft reading one would think that he had writ 
it day by day as the tranfadtions occurred, yet there 
are fome things in this book which could not have 
been written by Nehemiah himfelf; for example, me¬ 
morials are quoted wherein were regiftered the names 
of the priefts in the time of Jonathan the fon of Elia- 
fhib, and even to the times of the high prieft Jaddus, 
who met Alexander the Great. Thefe therefore muft 
have been added afterwards. 

It may well be queftioned, whether this Nehemiah. 
be the fame that is mentioned in Ezra, (ii. 2. and 
Neh. vii. 7.) as one that returned from the Baby- 
lonifh captivity under Zerubbabel; lince from the firft 
year of CyruTto the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longi- 
m-anus, there are no lefs than ninety-two years inter¬ 
vening ; fo that Nehemiah muft at this time have beea 
a very old man, upon the loweft computation an hun¬ 
dred, confequently utterly incapable of being the king’s 
cup bearer, of taking a journey from Sufhan to Jeru¬ 
falem, and of behaying there with all the courage and^ 
aflivity that is recorded of him. Upon this prefump- 
tion, therefore, we may conclude that this was a dif¬ 
ferent perfon, though of the fame name, and that Tir- 
fhatha (the other name by whith he is called, Ezraii. 

63, and Neh. vii. 65.) denotes the title of his office, 
afid both in the Perfian and Chaldean tongues was the 
general name given to the kings deputies and gover¬ 
nors. 

NEHOW, one of the Sandwich Iflands, difcoveredl 
by Captain Cook in his laft voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean: they are eleven in number, and are fituated 
from 18° 44'to 22? 15' N. Lat. and from 154 0 56* 
to i6o n 24* W. Long. They are not very partitularljr 
defcribed in any account that has hitherto appeared. 

NEIGHBOUR, i. One who dwells oris feated near 
to another (2 Kings iv. 3.) 2. Every man to whom 

we have an opportunity of doing good (Matt. xxii. 39.) 

3. A fellow-labourer of one and tire fame people (Atits 
vii. 27.) 4. A friend (Job. xvi. 21.) At the time 

of our Saviour, the Pharifees had reftrained the 
word neighbour to fignify thofe of their own nation 
only, or their own friends; being of opinion that to. 
hate their enemy was not forbidden by their law. But 
our Saviour informed them, that the whole world were 
their neighbours; that they ought not to do to Ano¬ 
ther what they would not have done to themfelves ; 
and that this charity ought to be extended even to their 
enemies (Matt. v. 43. Luke x. 29, &c.) 

NEISSE, a handfome town of Silefia in Germany, 
and the refidence of the bifhop of Breflaw, who has a 
magnificent palace here. The air is very wholefome and 
provifions are cheap ; the inhabitants carry on a great 
trade in wine and linen. This place fuffered greatly 
by an inundation and fire in 1729. It was taken by 
the Pruflians in 1741, wlio augmented the fortifica¬ 
tions after the peace in 1742, and built a citadel to 
which they gave the name of Prujjla. It is featedon a ri¬ 
ver of the fame name,in E.Long, 17.35. N.Lat.50. 32. 

NEIUS mons (anc. geog.), at the foot of which 
flood Ithaca, a town of the ifluid of that name, 
^Hojner)* 
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^Nelfon. NELSON (Robert), a learned and pious Englifli Tillotfon particularly laments ftef cal*.-on that ac- 
v ' gentleman, was the foil of Mr John Nelfon a conlider- count; and even feems not to be entirely free from all 
able Turkey merchant, and was born in June 1656. apprehenfions ot the influence (lie might have upon her 
He had the firfl part of his education at St Paul’s hufband in this important affair. But MrNelfon’s re- 
fchool, London; but the principal part was under ligion was too much the refult of his learning and r.a- 
a private tutor in his mother’s houfe, after which he fon to be fliaken by his love, which was equally ftesfdy 
jftudied at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1680 he and inviolable. Her ch mge of religion made no 
was chofen a fellow of the Royal Society ; being pro- change in his affections for her : and when (lie relap- 
bably inclined to receive that honour out of refpedt to fed into Rich a bad (tale of health as obliged her to 
his friend and fchool-fellow Dr Edmund Halley, for go and drink the waters at Aix, he attended her ihi- 
whom he had a particular regard, and in whofe com- ther in 1688 : and not liking the profpeft of the pub ic 
pany he fet out in his travels abroad the December affairs at home, he proceeded to make a fecond trip to 
following. In the road to Paris, they faw the re- Italy, taking his lady, together with her fon and 
markable comet which gave rife to the cometical aftro- daughter by her former hufband, along w ith him. Pic 
nomy by Sir Ifaac Newton ; and our author, appa- returned through Germany to the Hague, where h? 
rently by the advantage of his fellow traveller’s in- (laid fome time with Lord Duifley, who was married 
ftru&ions, fent a defeription of it to Dr, afterwards to his wife’s filler. 

Arehbifhop Tillotfon, by whom he was very much From the Hague he arrived in England, in the lat- 
efteemed. Before he left Paris, he received a letter ter end of 1691 ; where.being averfc to the Revolu- 
from a friend in the Englifli court, inviting him to tion, he declared himfelf a nonjuror, and left the com- 
purchafe a place there, by the promife of his affiftance munion of the church of England. In this laft point 
in it. This propqfal was made by Mr Henry Saville,' he had eonfulted Dr Tillotfon, and followed his opi- 
brother to Lord ^Halifax: he had been fworn vice- nion, who thought it no better than a trick, (de- 
chambcrlain of the king’s houfehold in December tellable in any thing, and efpecially in religion), 
1780, and was at this time envoy from Charles II. to join in prayers where there was any petition 
, to the court of France; though now at London, which was held to be finful. Thus, notwithiland- 
-whence he fent this offer in a letter to Mr Nelfon ; ing their difference of opinion refpedting the lawful- 
who being but young, and having a great affeftion for nefs of the revolution, the friendfnip between them 
King Charles and tire duke of York, was pleafed with remained the fame ; and die good arehbifhop expired 
the thoughts of figuring it near their perfons ; but as in his friend’s arms in 1694. Nor did Mr Nelfon’* 
he could not refolve upon an affair of fuch confe- friendfhip end there: he continued it to his grace’s 
quence without the approbation of his mother and widow, and was very inflrumental in procuring her 
uncle, he firfl applied to Tillotfon to found them, with penfion from the crown to be augmented from 400 1 . 
affurances of determining himfelf by their judgment to 6qo1 per annum . It is very remarkable, that the 
and advice, including alfo that of the Dean; who find- great regard he had always fhown to Tillotfon, added 
ing them both averfe to it, he thereupon dropped the to his own reputation for learning, judgment, and 
matter,and purfuedhis journey with his fellow traveller candour, induced Dr Barker, who publifhed thear.ch- 
to Rome. Here he fell into the acquaintance of bifhop’s pofthumous fermons, to confult our author oat 
Lady Theophila Lucy, widow of Sir Kingfmill Lucy that occafion. Among the manuferipts, there was 
ofBroxbourne, in Hertfordfhire,bart. and fecond daugh- found one difeourfe wherein the arehbifhop took aft 
ter of George earl of Berkeley, who foon difeovered occafion to complain of the ufage which he had re* 
aftrong paffion for him : this concluded in marriage, ceived from the nonjuring party, and to expofe, in re- 
after his arrival in England in 1682. But it was turn, the inconfiflency of their own conduct; re- 
fome timebefore fhe confefTed to Mr Nelfon the change marking particularly, that, upon a juft comparifon of 
of her religion ; which was owing to her acquaintance their principle or non-refi fiance with their adtual non- 
with Boffuet and converfations at Rome with Cardinal affiftance to king James II. they had little reafon to 
Philip Howard, who was grandfon of the earl of boaft of their loyalty to him: and yet, fevere as this 
Arundel, the Collet or of the Arundelian marbles, difeourfe was upon that party, Mr Nelfon, notwith- 
Ac. and had been xaifed to the purple by Pope Cle- Handing his attachment to them, was very zealous to 
ment X. in May 1675. Nor was this important al- have it printed; alleging, that they deferved fuch a re- 
teration of her religious fentiments confined to her buke for their unjuft treatment of fo good a man. 
own mind, but involved in it her daughter by her firft However, the fermon was then fupprefled, and is new 
hufband, whom fhe drewover to her new religion ; and probably loft. 

her zeal for it prompted her even to engage in the Our author’s new charafler unavoidably threw him 
public controverfy then depending. She is the fup- into fome new connexions. Among thefc we find 
pofed authorefs of a piece written in 1686, 4to, un- mentioned particularly Mr Ivettlewell, who had re* 
der the title of, “ A difeourfe concerning a judge of figned his living at Colefhill in Warv. ickfhire on ac- 
controverfy in matters of religion, fhowingthe necef- count of the new oaths, and afterwards refided in 
fity of fuch a judge.” London. This pious and learned divine alfo agreed 

This misfortune touched her hufband very nearly, with him, in leaving the commnnion of the eftablifhed 
He employed not only his own pen, but thofe of his church ; yet at the fame time perfuaded him to engage 
friends Dr Tillotfon and Dr Hickes, to recover her: in the general fervice of piety and devotion ; obfer- 
but all proved ineffectual; and fhe continued in the ving to him, that he was very able to compofe excel- 
communion of the church of Rome till her death, lent books of that kind, which would be apt to do 
She was a perfon of fine fenfe and underftanding. Dr more good as coming from a layman. This addrefs 
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correfpond with the truly catholic fpirit of our au¬ 
thor ; who accordingly publifhed many works of pie¬ 
ty, which are defervedly efteemed. Indeed it was 
this fpirit, more than their agreement in Hate prin¬ 
ciples, that firft recommended them to one another. 
Mr Nelfonis obferved to have encouraged Kettlewell 
to proceed in that foft and gentle manner, in which 
he excelled, in managing the nonjurors’ controverfy, 
and animated him befides to begin and profecute forr.e 
things for a public good, which otherwife would net 
have feen the light. Mr Kettlewell died in 1695, and 
left Mr Nelfon his foie executor and truftee ; in con- 
fequence of which, he publifhed a pofthumous piece 
of piety, intitled, “ An Office for priforers, See.” in 
1697. He alfo publifhed five other of his friend’s 
potlhumous, pieces, and furnifhed tine chief materials 
for the account of his life afterwards. 

At the fame time he engaged zealoufly in every 
public fcheme for the honour and intereft, as well as 
for propagating the faith, and promoting the practice 
of true Chriftianity, both at home and abroad; fe- 
veral propcfals for building, repairing, and endowing 
churches, and charity-fchools particularly. 

Upon the death of Dr William Lloyd, the deprived 
bifhop of Norwich, in the end of the year 1709, he re¬ 
turned to the communion of the church of England. 
Dr Lloyd was the laid lurviving of the deprived hi¬ 
lltops by the Revolution, except Dr Kenn, by whofe 
advice Mr Nelfon was determined in this point. It 
had been a cafe in view force time, which had been 
bandied on both fides, whether the continuance of 
their feparation from the church fhould be fchifmatical 
or no, when .that cafe became a faft ; and our author 
had fome conferences upon it with Dr Hickes, who 
was for perpetuating the nonjuring church, and char¬ 
ging the fchifm upon the church eltablilhed. (See 
an account of this difpute, with fome letters'that 
palled between them on the occafion, in “ The Con- 
ilitution of the catholic church, and the nature and 
confequences of Schifm fet forth, in a collection of 
papers written by the late George Hickes, D. D. 
1716, Svo.”) Mr Nelfcn’s tutor, Dr George Bull, 
hilltop of St David’s, dying before the expiration cf 
this year, he was eailly prevai’ed upon by that pre¬ 
late’s fon to draw up an account of his father’s life 
and writings, as he had maintained a long and inti¬ 
mate friendfhip with his lordlhip, which gave Ifim an 
opportunity of being acquainted with his folid and 
fubftantial worth. The life was publilhed in 1713; 
and as our author had long before laboured under a 
conftilutional weaknefs, which had brought on an 
afkhma and dropfy in the bread, the diftemper grew 
to fuch a height .foon after the publication of that 
work, that, for the benefit of the air, he retired at 
length to Kenfington, where he expired on the i6ihof 
January 1714-15; aged 59. 

He was interred in the cemetery of St George’s 
chapel, now a parochial church in Lamb’s Conduit 
Fields, where a. monument is erected to his memory, 
with a long and elegant Latin infeription, written by 
Bifhop Smalridge. He was the firft perfon buried 
in this cemetery, and as it was done to reconcile 
others to the place, who had taken an unfurmount- 
-jble prejudice againft it, fo it. proved a moft prevail- 
11 g precedent, and had the delired effect. He pub-. 


lifted feveral works of piety, and left his uhole eflate Nemaufu* 
to pious and charitable ufes, particularly to charity- r 
fchools. A good portrait of him was given by Mr en ^ e 5 ia 
Nichols, in ijjg, to the company of ftationers, and 
is placed in the parlour of their public hall. After the 
deathof Sir Berkeley Lucy, Mr Neifon’s library was 
fold by auction in 1760, together with that of Sir 
Berkeley, forming, united, a moft extraordinary af- 
femblage of devotion and infidelity. Several of Mr 
Neifon’s oiiginal letters, highly characteriftic of his 
benevolence, may be feen in the Anecdotes of Bowyer. 

Mr Nichols has alfo in his pofleflion in MS. two ex¬ 
cellent letters of advice from Mr Nelfon to his young 
coufins George and Gabriel Hunger, on their going to 
fettle in Turkey ; which have been obligingly offered 
for the ufe of any future biographer, but are too long 
for our limits. 

NEMAUSUS, or Nemausum, (anc. geog.) the 
capital of the Arecomici in Gallia Naibonenfis : a co¬ 
lony, (Coin), with the furname Augujia, (Infeription). 

In it Hands a Roman amphitheatre, which is ftill al- 
moft entire. Now Nifmes in Languedoc. 

NEMEA (Strabo, Livy); a river of Achaia, run¬ 
ning between Sicyon and Corinth, the common boun¬ 
dary of both territories, and falling into the Corin¬ 
thian bay. : . 

Nemea (anc. geog.), fituated between Cleonae and 
Philus in Argolis; whether tow, diftridt, or other 
thing, uncertain : there a grove flood in which the 
Argives celebrated the Nemean games, and there hap¬ 
pened all the fabulous circumftances of the Nemean 
lion. The diftrieft Nemea is called Bembinadia, (Pli¬ 
ny) ; a village, Bembina, Handing near Nemea, (Stra¬ 
bo). Stephanus places Nemea in Elis; though not 
in Elis, but on its orders; Pliny, erroneoufly, in Ar¬ 
cadia. In the adjoining mountain is ftill fhown the 
den of the lion, diftant iyftadia from the place Ne¬ 
mea, (Paufanias); in which Hands a confiderable 
temple of Jupiter Nemseus and CJeor.seus, from the vi¬ 
cinity of thefe two places. This place gave name to 
the Nemsean games, celebrated every third year. 

NEMEAN games, fo callei from Nemea, a vil¬ 
lage between the cities of Cleonae and Philus, where 
they were celebrated every third year. The exercifes 
■were chariot-races, and all the parts of the Pentathlum. 

Thefe games were inftituted in memory of Opheltes or 
Archemorus, the fon of Euphetes and Creufa, and who 
was nurfed by Hypfipele ; who leaving him in a mea¬ 
dow while fhe went to fnow the befieuers of Thebes a 
fountain, at her return found him dead, andaferpent 
twined about his neck ; whence the fountain, before 
called Langia, was named Archemorus; and the cap¬ 
tains, to comfort Hypfipele, inftituted thefe games.—. 

Others aferibe their inftitution to Here ulus, after his 
victory over the Nemean lion. Others allow, that 
they were inftituted firft in honour of Archemorus; 
but intermitted, and revived again, by Hercules. The 
victors were crowned with parftey, an herb ufed at 
funerals, and feigned to have fprung from Archemo- 
rus’s blood. The Argives prefided at thefe games. 

NEMESIANUS (Aurelius Olympius), a Latin 
poet who was born at Carthage, and flourifhed about 
tire year 281, under the emperor Carus, and his fons 
Car'nus and Numerian, the laft of which emperors 
was fo fend of poetry that he contefted the glory with 

Nemefianus^ 
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Ncmefis Nemefianus, who had written a poem upon fifhing and 
II maiitime affairs. We have flill remaining a poem of 
Nenagh, our author called Cyncgeticon, and four eclogues : they 
' ' were publifhed by Paulus Manutius in 1538 ; by Bar- 

thelet in 1613; at Leyden in 1653, with the notes 
of Janus Vlitias. Giruldi hath preferved a fragment 
of Nemefianus, which was communicated to him by 
Sannazarius, to whom we are obliged for our poet’s 
works: for having found them written in Gothic cha¬ 
racters, he procured them to be put into the Ro¬ 
man, and then fent them to Paulus Manutius. Al¬ 
though this poem hath acquired fome reputation, it is 
greatly inferior to thofe of Oppian and Gratian upon 
the fame i'ubject; yet Nemefianus’s Jftyle is natural 
enough, and has fome degree of elegance. The world 
was fo much poflelled with an opinion ofhis poem in 
the eighth century, that it was read among the dailies 
in the public fthools, particularly in the time of Char¬ 
lemagne, as appears from a letter of the celebrated 
Hincmar bifliop ofRheims to his nephew Hincmar of 
Laon. 

NEMESIS, in Pagan worfhip, the daughter of 
Jupiter and Neccflity, or, according to others, of O- 
ceanusand Nox, had the care of revenging the crimes 
which human juflice left unpunifhed. She was alfo 
called Adraftaa, becaufe Adraftus king of Argos firft 
raifed an altar to her; and Rhamnujia, from her ha¬ 
ving a magnificent temple at Rhamnus in Attica.— 
She had likewife a temple at Rome in the Capitol 
She is reprefented with-a ftern countenance, holding' 
a whip in one hand and a pair c.f feales in the other. 

NEMESIUS, a Greek philofopher who embraced 
Chriftianity, and was made bifhop of Emefa in Phoe- 
nicia, where he had his birth : he flourifhed in the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century. We have a piece by 
him, intitled De natura hominis , in which he refutes 
the fatality of the Stoics and the errors of the M'a- 
nichees, the Apollianarifts, and the Eunomians : but 
he efpoufes the opinion of Origen concerning the pre- 
exiftence of fouls (a). This treatife was tranflated by 
Valla, and printed in 1535. Another verfion was af¬ 
terwards made of it by Ellebodius, and printed in 
1665 > it is alfo inferted in the Ribii otheca ' palru;n, in 
Greek and Latin. Laftly, another edition was pubiiih- 
ed at Oxford in 1671, folio, with a learned preface, 
wherein the editor endeavours to prove, from a paliage 
in this book, that the circulation of the blood was 
known to Nemefius ; which, however, was fince fhown 
to be a miftake by Dr Freind, in his Hijlory of Phyjic. 

NEMINE contradi c ente, “ none contradi&ing 
ita term chiefly ufed in parliament when any thing 
is carried without oppofition. 

NEMOURS, a town of the Ifle of France in the 
Gatinois, with the title of a duchy. It is feated on 
the river Loing, in E. long. 2. 4.5. N. lat. 43. 15. 

NENAGH, a poll and fair town of Ireland in 
the county of Tipperary, and province of Munfter, 
75 miles from Dublin. It is fituated on a branch of 
the river Shannon-which runs into Lough-Derg, Here 


ftands the ruins of an old caftle cJlcd Nenagh-round. N-nia i 
Alfo thole of an hofpital founded in the year 1200, II . 
for canons billowing the rule of St Auguftin. It was Nenmima. 
dedicated to St John the Baptifl, and was ufually 
called Tea:hot:, or St John’s houfe. In the reign of 
Henry III. a friary for conventual Fr.uicifcans was 
alfo founded here, and efteemed the richcft found.ition 
of that order in the kingdom. Here it a barrack fir 
two troops of horfe. This town was burnt on St 
Stephen’s day 1348, by the Irifli. The lairs held here 
are four. 

NENIA, or N^enia, in the ancient poetry, a kind 
of funeral long lung to the mulic of flutes at the ob¬ 
loquies of the dead. Authors reprelent them as furry 
compofitions, fung by hired women mourners called 
Rr/rfica. The firft rile of thefe Nenia is aferibed to 
the phyficians. In the heathen antiquity, the goddefs 
of tears and funerals was called Neaia ; v.horn f me 
fuppofe to have given that name to the funeral fongy 
and others to have taken her name from it. 

NEOCESARIA, (Pliny), a town of Fontns on 
the fouth or the left fide of the Lycus. About the 
year 342, when Leontius and Salluftius were confuh, 
it was entirely ruined by a dreadful earthquake, no 
edifice having withftood the violence of the ihock, ex¬ 
cept the church and the bifnop’s habitation, who was 
faved, with the clergy and fome other pious perfons, 
while the reft of the inhabitants were buried in its 
ruins. 

NEOMAGUS, (Ptolemy); Noviomagus, (Anto- 
nine) : a town of the Regni in Britain: now thought to 
be Guildford in Surry, (Lhuyd) ; or Croydon, (Tal¬ 
bot). But Camden takes it to be Woodcote, two miles 
to the fouth of Croydon, where traces of an ancient 
town are flill to be feen. 

Neomagus, (Ptolemy;) Noviomagus, (Antonine;) 
a town of the Triviri on the Mofelle, Now Nutnageii, 

14 miles eaft, below Triers. 

Neomagus, (Ptolemy;) Noviomagus Lexoviarum,. 
(Antonine;) a town of Gallia Celtica. Now Lifeu.x, 
in Normandy. 

Neomagus, (Ptolemy,) Noviomagus Nemetum, (An¬ 
tonine). Now Spire, a city of the palatinate, on the 
left or weft fide of the Rhine. 

Neomagus, (Ptolemy) ; a town of Gallia Narbo- 
r.enfis; on the confines of the Tricaftiui. Now Nyons 
in Dauphine. 

NEOMENIA, or Noumenia a feftival of the an¬ 
cient Greeks, at the beginning of every lunar month, 
which, as the name imports, was obferved upon the 
day of the new moon, in honour of all the gods, 
but efpecially Apollo, who was called Neomenm, be¬ 
caufe the fun is the fountain of light; and whatever 
diftinction of times and feal'ons may be taken from o- 
ther planets, yet they are all owing to him as the ori¬ 
ginal of thofe borrowed rays by which they fhine. 

_ The games and public entertainments at thefe L- 
ftivals were made by the rich, to whole tables the 
poor flocked in great numbers. The Athenians at 

thefe 


(a) It is much more probable that he and Origen both brought their opinion with them from thelchools of 
pbilolophy, than that either of them borrowed it from the other. See Metaphysics, Part 3d. chap. 4, 
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.Neophytes tliefe times offered folemn prayers and facrifices for 
II the profperity of tlrei’* country during the enfuing 
w e P^ tn ' month. See Games. 

The Jews had alfo their neomenia, or feaft of the 
new moon, on which peculiar facrifices were appoint¬ 
ed ; and on this day they had a fort of family enter¬ 
tainment and rejoicing. The moft celebrated neome¬ 
nia of all others was that at the beginning of the civil 
year, or firft day of the month Tifr : , on which no fer¬ 
tile labour was performe'd : they then offered particu¬ 
lar burnt-facrifices, and founded the trumpets of the 
temple. The modern Jews keep the neomenia only as 
a feaft of devotion, which any one may obferve or not 
as he pleafer. 

NEOPHYTES, “ new plants a name given by 
the ancient Chriftians to thofe heathens who had newly 
embraced the faith ; fuch perfcns being confidered as 
regenerated, or born a-new by baptifm. The term 
neophytes has been alfo ufed for new priefts, or thofe 
juft admitted into orders, and fometimes for the no¬ 
vices in monafteries. It is ftill applied to the-converts 
made by the miflionaries among the infidels. 

NEP A, in zoology, a genus of infefts belonging 
to the order of hemiptera. The roftium is infledted ; 
the antennas are fhorter than the thorax ; and the hind- 
feet are hairy, and fitted for fwimming. There are fe- 
ven fpecies. The four wings are folded together crofs- 
vvi.e, with the anterior part coriaceous. The two 
fore feet are cheliform or refemble the claws of a 
crab; the other four are formed for walking. We 
have but three fpecies of this genus, all three of which 
are found in the water, where they dwell, as do their 
larvae and-chryfalids. It is likewife in the water that 
we find the eggs of the water fcorpion. Thofe eggs, 
of an oblong fhape, have at one of their extremities 
two or more briftles or hairs. The infedt finks its egg 
into the ftalk of a bull-rulh or feme other water- 
plant, fo that the egg lies concealed, and only the 
' hairs cr briftles Hick out, and are to be feen. One 
may eafily preferve in water thofe (talks loaded with 
eggs, and fee the young water-fcorpions hatched under 
one’s own roof, cr at leaft their larvae. Thefe infeeds 
are voracious, and feed on other aquatic animals, which 
they pierce and tear with their (harp roftrum, vhile 
they hold them with the forceps of their fore-feet.— 
They fly well, efnecially in the evening and night, 
and they convey themfelves from one pool to another, 
efpecially when that they are in begins to dry up. Mr 
Geoffrey afferts, that the pedes cheliformes, or fore¬ 
feet of the nepa, are the antenna: of the infedt, which 
according to him, has but four feet. 

NEPENTHES, in botany: A genus of the tetran- 
dria order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of p’ants ; 
and in the natural method ranking among thofe of 
which the order is doubtful. The calyx is quadripar¬ 
tite ; there is no corolla ; the capfule is quadrilocular. 

NEPETA, Catmint, cr Nep, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the gymnofpermia order, belonging to the di- 
dynamia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the q2d order, Verticillaia , The under 
lip of the corolla has a finall miud'e fegment crenated ; 
the margin of the threat is refiexed ; the (lamina ap¬ 
proach one another. There are 14fpecies; themoft re¬ 
markable is the catat ia, common nep, or catmint. This 
is a native of many parts of Britain, growing about 
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hedges and in wafte places. The ftalk is a yard high, and Nepeta 
branched ; the leaves are hoary ; the flowers flefh-co- ! !. . 
loured growing verticilate m fpikes at the top of the N e P h r ,tlc » 
branches : the middle fegment of the lower lip is fpot- 
ted with red. The plant has a bitter tafte, and ftrong 
fmell, not unlike pennyroyal. An infufion of this plant 
is reckoned a good cephalic and emenagogue ; being 
found very efficacious in chlorotic cafes. Two ounces 
of the expreffed juice may be given for a dofe. It is 
called catmint, becaufe cats are very fond of it, efpe- 
cially when it is withered ; for then they will roll them¬ 
felves on it, and tear it to pieces, chewing it in their 
mouths with great pleafure. Mr Ray mentions his 
having tranfplanted fome of the plants of this fort 
from the fields into his garden, which were foon de- 
ftroyed by the cats ; but the plants which came up 
from feeds in his garden efcaped : this verifies an old 
proverb, ■viz. “ If you let it, the cats will eat it; if 
you fow it, the cats will not know it.” Dr Wither¬ 
ing is of opinion, that where there is a quantity of 
plants growing together, the cats will not meddle with 
them :»but Mr Millar affures us, that he has frequently 
tranfplanted one of thefe plants from another part of 
tire garden, within two feet of which fome came up 
from feeds ; in which cafe the latter have remained 
unhurt, when the fermer have been torn to pieces and 
deftroyed: he acknowledges, however that where 
there is a large quantity of tire herb growing toge¬ 
ther, they will not meddle with it. This plant is very 
hardy, and is eafily propagated by feeds. If fown upon 
a poor dry foil, the plants will not grow too rank, but 
will continue longer,and appear much handfomer,than 
in rich ground, where they grow too luxuriant, and 
have not fo ftrong a feent. 

NEPHELIUM, in botany : A genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the moncecia clafs of plants. 

The male calyx is quinquidentate ; there is no corolla; 
the female calyx is quadrifid ; there is no corolla.— 

There are two germes and two ftyles on each : tire fruit 
are two dry plumbs, muricated, and monofpermous. 

NEPHEW, a term relative to uncle and aunt, fig- 
nifying a brother’s fon or lifter’s fon ;who according to 
the civil law, is in the third degree of confanguinity, 
but according to the canon in the fecond. 

NEPHRITIC, fomething thatrelates to the kidneys. 

See Kidney. 

Nephrit: c If ood, (lignum nrphriiicum) , a wood of 
a very denfe and compaft texture, and of a fine grain 
brought to us from New Spain in fmall blocks, in its 
natural ftate, and covered with its bark. It is to be 
chofen of a pale colour, found and firm, and fuch as 
has not loft its acrid tafte ; for the fnreft teft of it is 
the infufing it in water; tor a piece of it infufed only 
half an hoar in cold water gives it a changeable co¬ 
lour, which is blue oj yellow as varioufly held to the 
light. If the vi.d it is in be held between the eye and 
the light, the tindture appears yellow; but if the eye 
be placed between the light and the vial, it appears 
blue. We often meet with this wood adulterated 
with others of the fame pale colour ; but the dufldfh 
black hue of the bark is a ftriking character of this. 

The tree is the coaili of Hernandez. It grows to 
the height of our pear-.ree, and its wood while frefli 
is much of the fame texture and colour; the leaves 
are fmall and oblong, not exceeding half an inch in 

the 
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Nephritic, length, or a third of an inch in breadth ; the flowers 
II are fmall, of a pale-yellow colour, and oblong lhape, 
Nep tune. f^ anc j; n g j n /pikes : the cups they Hand in are divided 
into five fegmer.ts at the edge, and are'covered with a 
reddilh down. This is the bell: defeription of the 
tiee that can be colledled from what has been hitherto 
written of it; nobody having yet had an opportunity 
of taking its true charadlcrs. 

This wood is faid to be a very good diuretic, and 
v. e are told it is ufed among the Indians in all difeafes 
of the kidneys and bladder, and in fupprdfion of 
' urine, from whatever caufe. It is alfo recommended 
in fevers, and in obftruftiens of the vifeera. The way 
of taking it among the Indians is only an infullon in 
cold water. Thefe ufes are not however properly afeer- 
tained. See Guilandin a. 

Nephritic Stone. S^e Jhde p.cne. 

MEPHRITICS, in pharmacy, medicines proper 
fer difeafes of the kidneys, efpecially the ftone.— 
Such particularly are the roots of althcea, dog’s 
grafs, afpaiagus, fago, pellitory of the wall, mallows, 
pimpinella, red chick-peafe, peach kernels, turpentine, 
dec. 

NEPHRITIS, or inflammation of die kidneys. 
See Medicine, n u 200. 

NEPOS (Cornelius), a celebrated Latin biogra¬ 
pher, who flourilhed in the time of Julius Caffar, and 
lived, according to St Jerome, to the fixth year cf 
Auguftus. He was an Italian, if we may credit Ca¬ 
tullus, and born at Hoftilia, a fmall town in the ter¬ 
ritory of Verona, in Cilalpine Gaul. Aufonius, how¬ 
ever, will have it that he was born in the Gauls ; and 
in that they may both be in the right, provided that 
under the name of Gaul is comprehended Gallia, Cifal- 
fina which is in Italy. Leander Alberti thinks Ne- 
pos’s country was Verona ; and he is lure that he 
was either born in that city or neighbourhood. For 
the reft, Cicero and Atticus were friends cf our au¬ 
thor ; who wrote the lives of the Greek hiftorians, as 
he himfelf attefts in that of Dion, fpeaking of Phi- 
liftus. What he fays, alfo, in the lives cf Cato and Han¬ 
nibal, proves that he had alfo written the lives of die 
Latin captains and hiftorians. He wrote feme ether 
excellent works which are loft. 

All that we have left of his at prefent is, “ The 
Lives of the illuftrious Greek and Roman Captains,” 
which were a long time aferibed to iEmilius Probus, 
who publiftied them, as it is faid, under his own name, 
to inlinuate himfelf thereby into the favour of the em. 
peror Theodcfius ; but in the courfe of time, the 
fraud has been difeovered, although feveral learned 
perfons have confounded the two authors. This piece 
has been tranflated into French by the Sieur de Cla- 
veret, with a dedication to the duke of Longueville, 
in 1663 : and again by M. le Gras, then of the con¬ 
gregation of the oratory at Paris 1729, i2mo. We 
have an excellent tranflation of it in Englifti, by feve- 
r.ii hands at Oxford, which has gene through feveral 
editions. 

NEPTUNE in Pagan worfhip, the god of the 
fea, was the fen of Saturn and Vefta, or Ops, and the 
brother of Jupiter and Pluto. He affifted Jupiter in 
his expeditions ; on which that god, when he arrived 
at the fupreme power, affigned him the fea and the 
iflands. for his- empire. He was, however, expelled 
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from heaven with Apollo for confpiring agauilt Jupi- Ng tunc,^ 

ter, when they were both employed by Laomedon 

king of Phrygia in building the walls of Troy : but 

that prince dilniiffing Neptune without a leward, he 

lent a lea mender to lay wafte the country, on which 

he was obliged to espofe his daughter Heftone. He 

is faid to have been the firll: inventor of horfemanfliip 

and chariot racing; on which account Mithridates 

king of Pontu; threw chariots drawn by four horfes 

into the fea in honour of this god ; and the Romans 

inllituted horfe-races in the circus at his feftival, 

during which all other horfes left working, and the 

mules were adorned with wreaths of llowers. 

In a conteft v ith Minerva he produced a horfe by 
ftriking the earth with his trident 5 and on another 
occafion, in a trial of {kill with Minerva and Vulcan, 
produced a bull, whence that animal was facrificed to 
him. Plis favourite wife was Amphytiite, whom he, 
long courted in vain, till fending the dolphin to inter¬ 
cede for him, he met with fuccefs; on which he re¬ 
warded the dolphin by placing him among the ftars. 

He had alio two other wives, one of whom was called 
Salafiu from the filt-water ; the other Ver.ilia from 
the ebbing and flowing cf the tides. He had like- 
wife many concubines, by whom he had a great num¬ 
ber of children. He is reprefented with black hair, 
with a garment of an azure or lea-green, holding his 
trident in his hand, and feated in a large fliell drawn 
by fea-horfes, attended by the fea-gods Palemon, 

Glaucus, and Phorcys, and the fea goddefles Thetis, 

Mehta, and Panopxa, and a long train of tritons and 
fea-nymphs. 

This deity was in Egypt known by the-name of Ceno- 
bus, or Canopus, and was worihipped as the numen aoua- 
rum or fpirit of the Nile. His emblem was the figure 
of certain vafes or pitchers, with which the Egyptians 
filtrated the water of their facred river, in order to 
purify it and render it fit for ufe. From the month 
of each of their vafes, which were charged with hie¬ 
roglyphics, arofe the head, and fometimes the head 
and hands, of a man or woman. Such are the em¬ 
blems which ft ill remain of the Egyptian Neptune or 
Canobus; and it was by this emblem that the tute¬ 
lar god of Egypt vanquifhed the god of Chaldea in 
the ridiculous manner mentioned by Rufiinus in his 
ecclefiaftical hiftory*. * Lib 1. 

“ The Chaldaeans (fays he) who adored the fire, cap, 
carried their god into various countries that he might 
try his ftrength in contefts with other gods. He 
vanquifhed, as we may eafily conceive, the images 
made of gold, filver, brafs, and wood. See. by reducin'.-- 
them to allies: and thus the worfhip of fire was every 
where eftablilhed. The prieft of Canobus, unwilling, 
as became him, to admit the fuperiority of ftrange 
gods, contrived to make his god vanquilh the god 
of Chaldsea in a pitched battle. The vafes which were, 
worihipped as the emblems of Canobus being ufed for 
filtering the waters of the Nile, were of courfe per¬ 
forated on all fides with very fmall holes. This 
faithful prieft having flopped all the holes in one of 
thefe with wax, and painted the vafe of different co¬ 
lours for a reafon which the reader will admit to be 
a good one, filled it up with water, ana fitted to its 
mouth the head of an idol. This emblem ofCano- 
' bus was then placed in a fmall fire brought by the 

Chalk 
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N'-rcidi. Chaldccnn as t’ne emblem of their god ; and thus the 
N reis. o-ods of Egypt and Chaldea were forced into battle. 
The conteft, however, was of fhort duration. The 
heat melting the wax made way for the water to run 
out, which quickly extinguiihed the fire ; and thus 
Canobus vanquifned the god of the Chaldseans.” 
Ridiculous as this ftory is, it is perfectly fuitable to 
the genius of paganifm and the mean artifices of the 
pagan priefthood ; but we fufpedf that the hiftorian 
laboured under one miftake, and. fubftituted the Chal- 
dteans inftead of the Perfians. See Polytheism. 

NEREIDS, in the Pagan theology, fea nymphs, 
daughters of Nereus and Doris.—The Nereids were 
•efteemed very handfome ; infomuch that Caffiope, the 
wife of Cepheus king of Ethiopia, having triumphed 
over all the beauties of the age, and daring to vie 
with the Nerieds, they were fo enraged that they fent 
■a prodigious fea-monfier in the country ; and, to 
■appeafe them, (he was commanded by the oracle to 
■expofe her daughter Andromeda, bound to a rock, to 
be devoured by the monfter. In ancient monuments, 
the Nereids are reprefented riding upon fea-horfes : 
fometimes with an entire human form, and at other 
times with the tail of a fifh. 

NEREIS, in zoology, a genus of animals belong¬ 
ing to the order of vermes mollufca. The body is ob¬ 
long, linear, and fitted for creeping ; it is furnifhed 
with lateral pencilled tentacula. There are 11 fpe- 
cies ; of which the rood remarkable are the five fol- 
THate lowing: i. The NoQlluca, or nodtilucous nereis, which 
CCCXLV, inhabits almoft every fea, and is one of the caufe^ 
of the luminoufnefs of the water. Thefe creatures ftfinb 
like glow-worms, but with a brighter fplendour, fo as 
■at night to make the element appear as if on fire all 
around. Their bodies are fo minute as to elude exa¬ 
mination by the naked eye. 

It is fometimes called nerds phof[hcrans •, and is 
tints deferibed by Grifelin : The head is roundlfh and 
flat, and the mouth acuminated. The two horns 
■or feelers are fliort and fubulated. The eyes are 
pr minent and placed on each fide of the head. The 
body is compc.fcd of about 23 fegments or joints, 
which are much lefs nearer the tail than at the head. 
Thefe fegments on both fides the animal all end in a 
ihrrt conical apex, out of which proceeds a little 
bundle of hairs ; from under thefe bundles the feet 
grow in the form of frmll flexible fubulated figments 
lieftitute tf any tiling like claws It is fcarcely two 
lines long, and is quite pellucid, and its colour is that 
of water green. They are found upon all kinds of 
•marine plants ; but they often leave them and are 
found upon the fur face of the water , they are fre¬ 
quent at all feafons ; but efpecially in fummer before 
ftunny weather, when they arc more agitated and more 
luminous. Their numbers, and wonderful agility, 
added to their pellucid and {(lining quali y, do not a 
little contiibute to their illuminating the fea, for my¬ 
riads of toofe animal cuke may be contained in the 
portion of a final! cup of fea-water. Innumerable 
•.quantities of them lodge in the cavities of the fcaUs 
ct hikes, and to them probably do the fifhes owe 
ihei: nobfi’ucous qua’iry. “ I have obferved with 
great attention (fays Barbut), a filh juft caught out 
of the fea, whofe body was almoft covered wi:h them ; 
and i ave examined them in the dark : they twill and 
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curl themfelves with amazing agility, but foon retire Nereis., 
out of our contracted fight; probably their glittering II 

numbers dazzling the eye, and their extreme minute- ^ c ri '_ 

nefs eluding our refearches. It is to be obferved, 
that when the unftuoas moifture which covers the 
feales of fifhes is exhaufted by the air, thefe animals 
are not to be feen ; nor are the fifties then noctilucous, 
that matter being perhaps their nouriftiment when 
living, as they themfelves afford food to many marine 
animals. They do not ftiine in the day-time, becaule 
the folar rays are too powerful for their light; how¬ 
ever aggregate or immenfe their number.” Their 
appearance is particularly brilliant when the wind is 
in the eaft and fouth eaft points, and in winter-nights 
preceded by a warm day. If water containing thefe 
animalcules be 1 kept warm, they retain their light 
two whole days after they are dead 5 but in cold 
water lofe it in eight hours: motion and warmth, 
which increafe their vivacity and ftrength, increafe 
their light alfo. 

2. Nereis lacujlris, or bog nereis. The body of the Fig. 6 . 
fize of a hog’s fhort briftle, tranfparent, as it were arti¬ 
culated, and on either fide at every articulation pro¬ 
vided with a fhort fetaceous foot; interiorly it feerns 

to confift in a manner of oval fhaped articulations, 
and a back formed by two lines bent backwards. It 
inhabits marfhes abounding in clay, where it remains 
under ground, puftiing out its outer extremity by 
rea'on of its continual motion. When taken out it 
twifts itfelf up. Is frequent in Sweeden. 

3. Nereis cirrofa, or waving nereis. The body is Fig. 3. 
red, lumbriciform, with 65 notches, furnifhed on 
both fides with two rows of briflles. At each fide of 

the head ten filaments, at the fides of the mouth many, 
twice as long as the former. It dwells in Norway, 
on rocks at the bottom of the fea. It vomits a red 
liquor with which it tinges the water. 

4. Nereis ceeruiea, or blue nereis. It inhabits the Fig. 4. 
ocean ; where it deftroys the ferpulae and teredines. 

5. Nereis gigantee , or giant nereis. This is a pe- Fig. $, 
culiar fpecies of thofe large worms that make their 

way into decayed piles driven down into the fea, which 
they bore through and feed upon, whence they are 
called fea worms or nereis. From head to tail they 
are befet on either fide with fmall tufts terminating 
in three points ; which are like the fine hair pencils 
ufed by painters, and compofed of fhining briflles of 
various colours. The upper part of the body in this 
worm is all over covered with fmall hairs. The rings 
of which it is formed are clofely preffed together, 
and yield to the touch. The three rows of fmall 
tufts we have been deferibing, ferve this nereis in- 
flead of feet, which it ufes to go forwards as fifties do 
their fins. 

NEREUS, (fab. hift.), a marine deity, was the 
fo n of Ocean us and Thetis. He fettledin the iEgean 
Sea, was confidered as a prophet, and had the power 
of affuming what form he pleafed. He married his 
After Doris, by whom he had 50 daughters called 
the Nereids, who contlantly attended on Neptune, and 
when he went abroad furrounded his chaiiot. 

NERI (S- Philippe de), founder of the congrega¬ 
tion of the Oratory in Italy, was born of a noble fa¬ 
mily at Eh rsr.ee, on the 25th of July 1515. Edu¬ 
cated in the principles of piety and learning, he foon 

became 
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Neri became difttnguiflied for his knowledge and virtue. Roman emperor, fon of Caius Domitius Ahenobarbus Nero. 
|| At the age of 19 he went to Rome, where heim- and Agrippina the daughter of Germanicus. He was ~ 

N£ro - proved his mind, affifted the fick, and gave many proofs adopted by the emperor Claudius, A. D. 50, and four 

“ of felf-denial and humility. Philippe, being raifed to years after he fucceeded to him on the throne. In the 
the.priefthood at die age of 36, inftituted, in 1550, a beginning of his reign he fliowed feveral marks of the 
celebrated fellowship in the church of St Saviour del greateft kindnefs and condefcenfion, affability, com- 
Campo, for the relief of poor foreigners, of pilgrims, plaifance, and popularity. The objeff of his admini- 
and of convalefcents, who had no place whither they ftration feemed to be the good of his people and when 

could retire. This fociety was the cradle, if we may he was defired to fign his name to a lift of malefac- 

fay fo, of the congregation of the Oratory. The holy tors that were to be executed, he exclaimed. Would 
founder having gained over to God Salviati brother to heaven I could not write / Pie hated flattery ; and 
to the'cardinal of the fame name, Tarugio afterwards when the fenate had liberally commended the wi'fdom 
cardinal, the celebrated Baronius, and feveral others, of his government, he defired them to keep their 
they began to form themfelves into a fociety in 1564. praifes till he deferred them. Thefe promifmg virtues 
The fpiritual exercifes had been transferred in 1558 foon, however, proved to be artificial: Nero foon dif- 
to the church of Saint Jerom de la Charite, which played the real propenfities of his nature. He deliver- 
Philippe did not leave till 1574, when he went to ed himfelf from the fway of his mother, and at laft 
ftay at Saint John of the Florentines. Pope Gre- ordered her to be murdered. This unnatural adt of bar- 
gory XIII. gave his approbation of the congregation ba'rity might aftonilh fome, but Nero had his devoted 
in the following year. The father of this new adherents; and when he declared’that he had taken 
warfare fent out fome of his children, by whom away his mother’s life to fafe himfelf from ruin, the 
his order w r as fpread throughout Italy. Nor is there fenate applauded his meafures, and the people fignified 
any reafon to be furprifed at its rapid fuccefs. No their, approbation. Many of his courtiers lhared her 
vow is taken in this congregation ; charity is the only unhappy fate ; and Nero facrificed to his fury or ca- 
bond of connexion. The general continues only three price all fuch as obftrudted his pleafure or diverted his 
years in office, and his orders are not thofe of a ty- inclination. In the night he generally went from his 
rant or a defpot. The founder died at Rome on the palace to viftt the meaneft taverns, and all the fcenes 
night between the 25th and 26th of May. 1595, aged of debauchery which Rome contained. In this noc- 
80. He had refigned the generalffiip'three years be- turnal riot he was fond of infulting the people in the 
fore in favour of Barronius, who, by his advice, was ftreets ; and his attempts to offer violence to the wife 
engaged in the ecclefiaftical annals. The conftitu- of a Roman fenator nearly coft him his life. He alfo 
tions which he left for his congregation were not turned aftor, and openly appeared on the Roman ftage 
printed till 1612. The principal employment which in the meaneft charadters. In his attempts to excel in 
he allots to the priefts of his order, is to give, every mufic, and to conquer the difadvantages of a hoarfe 
day in their oratory or church, inftruclions fuited difagreeable voice, he moderated his meals, and often 
to the underftandings of their hearers : an office truly paffed the day without eating. The Olympian games 
apoftolical, and which the followers of Neri difcharge attradted his notice : he went into Greece, and pre- 
■vvith fuccefs. They humble themfelves, that they fented himfelf a candidate for the public honour. He 
may exalt to God the foul of the fimple. Philippe was was defeated in wreftling ; but the flattery of the 
canonifedin 1622 by Gregory XV. . fpedlators adjudged him the vidtory, and he returned 

There was a learned man of the name of Neri (An- to Rome with all the pomp and fplendor of an eaftem 
thony), from whom we have a curious book printed conqueror, drawn in the chariot of Auguftus, and at- 
at Florence 1612, in 4to, with this title Dell’ Arte tended by a band of muficians, a&ors, and ftage dan- 
verraria lihri VII. ; and a Dominican named Thomas cers from every part of the empire. Thefe private 
Neri, who employed his pen in defence of his fellow and public amufements of the emperor were indeed 
monk, the famous Savonarole. innocent; his character only was injured, and not the 

NERIUM, in botany: A genus of the monogynia lives of the people. His condudt however, foon be- 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and came more abominable : he difguifed himfelf in the 
in the natural method ranking under the 30th order, habit of a woman, and was pnblickly married to one of 
Contorta. There are two eredt follicles; the feeds plu- his eunuchs. This violence to nature and decency 
my ; the tube of the corolla terminated by a lacerated was foon exchanged for another ; Nero refumed his 
crown. There are five fpecies, all of them na- fex, and celebrated his nuptials with one of his mean- 
tives ot the warmer climates: the mod remarkable of eft catamites : and it was on this occafiont hat one 
which are, 1. The oleander, South-Sea rofe: this is of the Romans obferved that the world would have 
a beautiful Ihrub cultivated in gardensonaccount of its been happy if Nero’s father had had fuch a wife. But 
flowers, which are of a fine purple, and in clufters, but his cruelty was now difplayed in a ftill higher degree, 
pf an indifferent finell: the whole plant is poifonous, for he facrificed to his wantonnefs his wife Odtavia 
and efpecially the bark of the roots. 2. The antidyfen- Poppcea, and the celebrated writers, Seneca, Lucan, 
teiicum, a native of Ceylon: the bark of which is an Petronius, &c. Nor did the Chriftians efcane his 
article of materia medica, under the name of Conifi. barbarity. He had heard of the burning of Troy ; 

3. The tindtorium, a new fpecies with beautiful blue and as he wifhed to renew that difmal feene, he caufed 
flowers lately dffcovered by Dr Roxburg at Madras. Rome to be fet on fire in different places. The con- 
A decodlion of the leaves, with an addition of lime- fiagration became foon univerfal, and during nine fire¬ 
water, makes an indigo of fine quality. ceffive days the fire continued. All was defolation: 

NERO (Claudius Domitius Caefar), a celebrated nothing was heard but the lamentations of mothers 
, Vol XIII. ' B whofe . 
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v. hofe children hadperifhed in the flames, the groans 
of the dying, and tire continual fall of palaces and 
buildings. Nero was the only one who enjoyed the 
general confternation. He placed himfelf on the top 
of a high tower, and he fung on his lyre the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy, a dreadful fcene which his barbarity had 
rsalifed before his eye,. He attempted to avert the 
public odium from his head by a pretended commifera- 
tion of the miferies of his fubjefts. He began to repair 
the Streets and the public buildings at his own expence. 
He built himfelf a celebrated palace, which he called 
his golden houfe. It was liberally adorned with gold, 
with precious liones,andwitheverything rare andexqui- 
fite. It contained fpacious fields, artificial lakes, woods 
gardens, orchards, and whatever exhibited a beautiful 
fcene. The entrance of this edifice could admit a large 
coloSTus of the emperor 120 feet high; the galleries 
were each a mile long, and the whole was covered with 
gold. The roofs of the dining halls reprefented the 
firmament, in motion as well as in figure ; and conti¬ 
nually turned round night and day, Showering down 
all forts of perfumes and fweet waters. When this 
grand edifice which, according to Pliny extended 
all round the city, was finished, Nero faid that now 
he could lodge like a man. His profufion was not lefs 
remarkable in all his other adtions. When he went 
a fiShing, his nets were of gold and filk. He never ap¬ 
peared twice in the fame garment; and when he took 
a voyage there were thoufands of fervants to take care 
of his wardrobe. This continuation of debauchery 
and extravagance at laft roufed the people. Many 
confpimcies were formed againft him ; but they w'ere 
generally difcovered, and Such as were acceffory fuf- 
fered the fevereft punishments. The moSt dangerous 
eonfpiracy againSt Nero’s life was that of Pifo, from 
which he was faved by the confeffion of a Slave. The 
eonfpiracy of Galba proved more fuccefsful, who, when 
be was informed that his plot was known to Nero, de¬ 
clared himfelf emperor. The unpopularity of Nero fa¬ 
voured his caufe ; be was acknowledged by all the 
lioman empire, and the fenate condemned the tyrant 
to be dragged naked through the Streets of Rome, and 
whipped to death, and afterwards to be thrown down 
from the Tarpeian rock like the meaneft malefactor. 
This, however, was not executed: for Nero pre¬ 
vented it by a voluntary death. He killed himfelf, 
A. D. 68, in the 32d year of his age, after a reign 
of 13 years and eight months. Rome was filled 
with acclamations at it; and the citizens, more 
firongly to indicate their joy, wore caps, fuch as 
were generally ufed by Slaves who had received their 
freedom. Their vengeance was not only exercifed 
againft the ftatues of the deceafedmonfter, but many 
of his friends were the obje&s of the public refentment; 
and many were crufhed to pieces in fuch a violent 
manner, that one of the fenators, amid the univerfal 
joy, faid that he was afraid they Should foon have 
caufe to wifh for Nero. The tyrant, as lie expired, 
requefted that -his head might not be cut oSF from 
his body, and expofed to the infolence of the popu¬ 
lace, hut that the \\ hole might be burned on the 
funeral pde, His requeft was granted by one of Galba’s 
freedmen, and his obfequies were performed with the 
ufual ceremonies. Though his death feemed to be the 
Source of general gladnels, yet many of his favourites 
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lamented his fall, and were grieved to fee that their 
pleafures and amufements were Slopped by the death 
of this patron of debauchery and extravagance. Even 
the king of Parthiafent ambaffadors to Rome, to con¬ 
dole with the Romans, and to beg that they would 
honour and revere the memory of Nero. His ftatues 
were alfo crowned with garlands of flowers; and 
many imagined that he was not dead, but that he 
would foon make his appearance and take vengeance 
on his enemies. It will be fufficient to obferve, in 
finishing the charadter of this tyrannical monfter, that 
the name of Nero is even now ufed emphatically to ex- 
prefs a barbarous and unfeeling oppreSTor. Pliny calls 
him the common enemy and fury of mankind ; and fo 
indeed he has been called by all writers, who exhibit 
Nero as a pattern of the moil execrable barbarity and 
unpardonable wantonnefs. The fame Pliny furniihes us 
with this Angular anecdote of him: “ Nero had or¬ 
dered himfelf to be painted under the figure of a co- 
loSTus, upon cloth or canvas, 1 zo feet in height.” He 
adds, “ that this prepofterous picture, when it was fi¬ 
nished, met with its fate from lightning, which con- 
fumed it, and involved likewife the moft beautiful part 
of the gardens where it was placed in the conflagra¬ 
tion.” 

NERVA (Cocceius), a Roman emperor after Do- 
mitian, who was the laft of the 12 Ceefars. He was 
a native of Narnia in Umbria ; his family however was 
originally of Crete. Dio Caffius fays he was born on 
the 17 th of March, in the 18 th year of Tiberius’s reign, 
and of the Chriftian sera the 3 2d. Nero in tire 1 2th year 
of his reign made him praetor, and eredled a ftatue for 
him in the palace on account of his poems (for he was 
one of die beft poets of his age), fome of which were 
inferibed to him. He was conl'ul in 71 with Vefpafian, 
and in 90 with Domitan. 

Ancient authors uniformly celebrate him as a prince 
of a moft mild and humane temper, of great modera¬ 
tion and generofity, who looked on his office as em¬ 
peror, not as if it was for his own advantage, hut for 
that of his people ; and whilft he reigned, which was 
however but for a Short time, he made the happinefs of 
his fubjedls his only end and purfuit. He narrowly 
efcaped death under Domitian ; was naturally of a 
weak and timorous difpofition ; and, as fome fay, 
addidted to excefflve drinking. The Romans unani¬ 
mously chofe him emperor; and they had no caufe to 
repent of their choice, for he was constantly attentive 
to what could make them happy ; he was generous, 
merciful, and difinterefted. A11 inftance of his great 
lenity appears in his pardoning Calpurnius CraSTus wbo- 
confpired againft him. In Short he omitted nothing 
that might contribute to the reftoring of the empire 
to its former luftre; recalling thofe who had been ba¬ 
nished for religion, and redreSfing all grievances that 
came to his knowledge. He however found his Strength 
failing, and that it would be impoffible for him to fi¬ 
nish his deligns, in confequence of which he adopted 
Trajan. After his death which happened in the year 
98, he was ranked among the gods. He was the firft 
Roman emperor of foreign extraction. 

NERVES, in anatomy, certain vehite glistening 
cords, proceeding from the brain and fpinal marrow, 
and dividing into yery fmali branches, which-are fent 
off throughout all parts of the body; and which are 

fount!. 
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Nervoaj found to be the organs of fenfation and motion. See 
Anatomy, n° 136. 

Net J or - . NERVOUS fluid. See Anatomy, n° 136. 

NESSUS (fab. hid.), a celebrated centaur, fon of 
Ixion and the Cloud. He offered violence to Deja- 
nira whom Hercules had entrufted to his care, with 
orders to carry her acrofs the river Evenus. Hercules 
faw the diftrefs of his wife from the oppofite 111 ore of 
the river, and immediately he let fly one of his poi- 
foned arrows, which ftruck the centaur to the heart. 
Neflus, as he expired, gave the tunic he then wore to 
Dejanira, afTuring her that from the poifoned blood 
which had flowed from his wounds, it had received the 
power of calling a hulband away from unlawful loves. 
Dejanira received it with pleafure, and this mournful 

prefeat caufed the death of Hercules.-A river 

which feparates Thrace from Macedonia. It is alio 
called Nefuj, Neftos, and Niftus. 

NEST. SeeNmus. 

Eatable Birds, Nests. See Birds Nejls. 

NESTOR (fab. hift.), a fon of Neleus and Chloris, 
-nephew to Pelias and grandfon to Neptune. He had 
eleven brothers, who were all killed with his father by 
Hercules. His tender age detained him at home and 
was the caufe of his prefervation. The conqueror 
fpared his life and placed him upon the throne of Pylos. 
He married Eurydice the daughter of Clymenus ; or, 
according to others, Anaxibia the daughter of Atreus. 
He foon diftinguiflied himfelf in the held of battle, 
and was prefent at the nuptials of Perithous, when a 
bloody engagement took place between the Lapithae 
-and centaurs. As king of Pylos and Meflenia he led 
Jiis fubjedts to the Trojan war, where he diftinguilhed 
himfelf among the reii of the Grecian chiefs, by elo¬ 
quence, addrefs, w'lfdom, juftice, and uncommon pru¬ 
dence. Homer difplays his charadter as tire moil per- 
fedl of all his heroes ; and Agamemnon exclaims, that 
if he had 20 generals like Neftor, he fhould foon fee 
the walls of Troy reduced to afhes. After the trojan 
war Neftor retired to Greece, where he enjoyed in 
the bofom of his family the peace and tranquillity which 
were due to his wifdom and to his age. The manner 
and the time of his death are unknown : the ancients 
are all agreed that he lived three generations of men; 
which length of time is fuppofed to be 300 years, 
though more probably only 90 years, allowing 30 
years for each generation. From that circumftance, 
therefore, it was ufual among the Greeks and the 
Latins, when they wilhed a long and happy life to their 
friends, to wifti them to fee the years of Neftor. He 
had many children ; two daughters, Pifidice and Po- 
lycafte; and feven fons, Perfeus, Straticus, Aretus, 
Echephron, Pififtratus, Aptilochus, and Trafimedes. 
Neftor was one of the Argonauts, according to Vale¬ 
rius Flaccus, v. 380, &c.—A poet of Lycaonia in 
the age of the emperor Severus. He was father to 
Bifander, who under the emperor Alexander wrote 

fome fabulous ftories.-One of the body guards of 

Alexander. 

Nestor, whofe fecular name is not known, was 
a native of Ruffia,and ti.e earlieft hiftorianof the north. 
He was b' rn in 1056 at Bielozero, and in the 19'h 
year of has. age he affumed the monatlic habit in the 
convent of Petcherflri at Kiof, aad took the name of 
Neftor. He there made a confiderabie proficiency in 
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the Greek l anguage; but feems to have formed his 
ftyle and manner rather from the Byzantine hiilo- Nfflorun* . 
rinns, Cedrenus, Zonaras,and Syncellus, than from the 
ancient daffies. The time of Neftor’s death is not 
afeevtained , but he is fuppofed to have lived to an 
advanced age, and to have died about the year 1115. 

His great work is his Chronicle, to which he has 
prefixed an introdudlion, which, after a fliort Iketch 
of the early ftate of the world, taken from the By¬ 
zantine writers, contains a geographical description of 
Ruffia and the adjacent regions; an account of the 
Sclavonian nations, their manners, their emigrations 
from the banks of the Danube, their difpcrfion, and 
fcttlement in the feveral countries wherein their de 
feendants are now eftablifhed. He then enters upon a 
chronological feries of the Ruffian annals, from the 
year 858 to about 1113. His ftyle is Ample and una¬ 
dorned, fuch as fuits a mere recorder of fadts ; but his 
chronological exadtnefs, though it renders his narrative 
dry and tedious, contributes to afeertain the asra and 
authenticity of the events which he relates. 

It is remarkable (fays Mr Coxe, from whom we 
have taken this narrative), that an author of fuch im¬ 
portance, whofe name frequently "occurs in the early 
Ruffian books, fhould have remained inobfeurity above 
600 years ; and been fcarcely known to his modern 
countrymen, the origin and adtions of whofe anceftors 
he records with fuch circumftantial exadtnefs. A 
copy of his Chronicle was given in 1668 by prince 
Radzivil to the library of Konigfburgh, where it lay 
urinoticed until Peter the Great, in his paflage through 
that town, ordered a tranfeript of it to be fent to Pe- 
terfburgh. But it ftill was not known as the per¬ 
formance of Neftor: for when Muller in 1732 pub- 
lifhed the firft part of a German tranflation, he men¬ 
tioned it as the work of the abbot Theodofius of 
Kiof; an error which arofe from the following cir¬ 
cumftance ; The ingenious editor not being at that 
time fufficiently acquainted' with the Sclavonian 
tongue, employed an interpreter, who, by mistaking 
a letter in the title, fuppofed it to have been written 
by a perfon whofe name was Theodofius This ridi¬ 
culous blunder was foon circulated, and copied by 
many foreign writers, even long after it had been can¬ 
didly acknowledged and corredted by Muller. 

NESTORIANS, a fed! of ancient Chriftians, ftill 
faid to be fubfifting in fome parts of the Levant; 
whofe diftingufhing tenet is, That Mary is not the 
mother of God. They take their name from Nefto- 
rius bifhop of 'Conftarftinople, whofe dodtrines were 
fpread with much zeal through Syria, Egypt, and 
Perfia. 

One of the chief promoters of the Neftorian caufe 
was Barfumas, created bifhop of Nifibis, A.D. 4.35. 

Such was his zeal and fuccefs, that the Neftorians, 
who ftill remain in Chaldea, Perfia, Afiyria, and the 
adjacent countries, confider him alone as their pa¬ 
rent and founder. By him Pherozes the Per flan mo¬ 
narch was perfuaded to expel thofe Chriftians who 
adopted the opinions of the Greeks, and to admit the 
Neftorians in their place, putting them in pofleffion 
of the principal feat of ecclefiaftical authority in Per¬ 
fia, the fee of Seleucia, which the patriach of the 
Neftorians has always fi led even down to our time.—< 

Barfumas alfo eredted a fchool at Nifibis, from which 
B 2 prQr 
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Kcficrians. procee led thefe Neftorian doftors who in the fifth and 
v fixth centuries fpread abroad their tenets through E- 
gypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartarv, and China. 

He differed confiderably from Neftorius, holding 
that there are two perfons in Jefus Chrift, as well as 
that the Virgin was not his mother as God, but only 
as man. 

The abettors of this do&rine refufe the title Neftori- 
ans ; alleging that it had been handed down from the 
earlieft times of the chriftian church. 

In the tenth century, the Neftorians in Chaldea, 
whence they are fometimes called Chaldeans, extended 
their fpiritual conquefts beyond mount Imaus, and in¬ 
troduced the chriftian religion into Tartary, properly 
fo called, and efpecially into that country called Ka¬ 
nt, and bordering on the northern part of China. 
The prince cf that country, whom the Neftorians 
converted to the Chriftian faith, alfumed, according 
to the vulgar tradition, the name of John after his 
■baptifm, to which he added the fumame of Prejbyter, 
from a principal of modefty ; whence it is faid his fuc- 
ceffors were each of them called Prejier John until the 
time of Gengis Khan. But Moflieim obferves, that 
the famons Preftor John did not begin to reign in that 
part of Afia before the conclufion of the nth cen¬ 
tury. The Neftorians formed fo confiderable a body 
-of Chrift.ia.ns, that the miffionaries of Rome were 
induftrious in their endeavous to reduce them under 
the papaTyoke. Innocent IV. in 1246 and Nicolas 
IV. in 1278, ufed their utmoft efforts for this pur- 
pofe, but without fuccefs. Till the time of pope Ju¬ 
lius III. the Neftorians acknowledged but one patri¬ 
arch, who refided firft at Bagdad, and afterwards at 
Mouful ; but a divifion arifmg among them, in 1551 
the patriarchate became divided, at ieaft for a time, 
and a new patriarch was confecrated by that pope, 
whole fucceffors fixed their refidence in the city of 
Ormus, in the mountainous part of Perfia, where they 
ftill continue, diffinguifhed by the name of Simeon: 
and fo far down as the laft century, thefe patriarchs 
perfcvered in their communion with the church of 
Rome, but fecm at present to have withdrawn them- 
feivt s from it. The great Neftorian pontiff's, who 
form the oppofite party, and look with a hoftile eye 
on this little patriarch, have fince the year 1559 been 
diftinguilhed by the general denomination of Elias, 
and refide conftantly in the city of Mouful. Their 
fpiritual dominion is very extenfive, takes in a great 
part of Afia, and comprehends alfo within its circuit 
the Arabian Neftorians, and alfo the chriftians of St 
Thomas, who dwell along the coaft of Malabar. It 
is obferved, to the lading honour of the Neftorians, 
that of all the Chriftian focieties eftabiifhed in the 
Eaft, they have been the moft careful and fuccefsful 
in avoiding a multitude of fuperftitious opinions and 
pra&ices that have infedted the Greek and Latin 
churches. About the middle of the 17th century, 
the Romifh miffionaries gained over to their commu¬ 
nion a fmall number of Neftorians, whom they formed 
into a congregation or church ; the patriarchs or hi¬ 
lltops of which refide in tire city of Amida, or Diar- 
beker, and all affume the denomination of Jofeph. 
Neverthelefs the Neftorians in general perfevere to 
our own times in their refufal to enter into the com¬ 
munion of the Romifh church, notwithftanding the 
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earned intreaties and alluring* offers that have been Neftorius. 

made by the pope’s legate to conquer their inflexible ----- 

conftancv. 

NESTORIUS, from whom the fedt of Neftorian 
Chriftians derive their name, was born in Germanica 
a city oi Syria. He received his education at An¬ 
tioch, where he was likewife baptized ; and foon after 
his baptifm he withdrew himfelf to a monaftery in tire 
fuburbs of that city. Upon his being admitted to 
the order of prietthood, he quickly acquired fo great 
reputation by the eloquence of his preaching, and the 
regularity of his life, that by the emperor Theodofi- 
us he was deemed a fit perfon to fill the fecond fee in 
the Chriftian church, and was accordingly confecrate'd 
bifhop of Conftantinople in the year 429. 

In one of his firft fermons after his promotion, he 
publicly declared his intention to make ivar upon 
heretics; and with that intolerant lpirit which has fo 
often difgraced the preachers of the mild religion of 
Jefus, he called upon ti e experor to free the earth fro?n 
heretics, promifing to give him heaven as a reward for 
his zeal. To this fpiritual motive he added one, that 
though carnal, he poffibly judged of equal force . 

“ Join with me (faid he) in war againft them, and I 
will aflift you againft the Perfians.” Although the 
wifer and better parts of his audience were amazed to 
fee a man, before he had tailed (as thehiftorian * ex- 
preffes himfelf) the water of his city, declare that he * Socrate5 f 
would profecute all who were not of his opinion ; yet 
the majority of the people approved of this difcourfe, 
and encouraged him to execute his purpofe. Accord- 
ingly, five days after his confecration, he attempted to 
demolilh the church in which the Arians fecretly held 
their aflemblies ; and he fucceeded fo far in his defign 
that thefe people, growing defperate, fet it on fire 
themfelves, and confirmed with it fome of the neigh¬ 
bouring houfes. This fire excited great commotions 
in the city, and Neftorius was aver afterwards called 
an incendiary. 

From the Arians he turned his perfecution againft 
the Novatians, but was flopped in his career by the in- 
terpofition of the emperor. He then let loofe his fury 
upon thofe Chriftians of Afia, Lydia, and Caria, who 
celebrated the feaft of Eafter upon the 14th day of 
the moon ; and for this unimportant deviation from 
the Catholic practice, many of thofe people were mur¬ 
dered by his agents both at Miletum and at Sardis. 

One cannot be forry that fuch a relentlefs perfecutor 
fhould himfelf be afterwards condemned as an heretic, 
for holding an opinion which no man who fpeaks or 
thinks with philofophic accuracy will now venture to. 
controvert. This obnoxious tenet, which produced 
a fchifm in the church, and was condemned by a ge¬ 
neral council, was nothing more than that “the Vir¬ 
gin Mary cannot with propriety be called the mother 
of God.” The people being accuftomed to hear this 
expreffion, were much inflamed againft their bilhop, 
imagining that he had revived the error of Paulus Sa- 
mofatenus and Photinus, who taught that Jefus Chrift 
was a mere man. The monks declared openly againft 
him, and, with fome of the moft confiderable men in 
Conftantinople, feparated themfelves from his commu¬ 
nion. Several bilhops wrote to him earned perfuafives 
to acknowledge that Mary was the mother nf God ; 
and when he would not comply, they procured his 

con- 
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Neftorius condemnation in the council of Ephefus, which de¬ 
ll prived him of his fee. He then retired to his ancient 

. monadery at Antioch, whence he was taken four 

years afterwards by the emperor’s order, and banilhed 
in 435 to Tarfus. That city being taken and deflroy- 
ed by the barbarians, he was removed to Panopolis, a 
city of Thebais ; where he was not differed to remain 
long, but was compelled to go from place to place, 
till, being in one of his journey’s mortally bruifed by 
a fall, death relieved him from the fury of his perfe- 
cutors. 

If we examine fuch of his writing as remain, we 
fliall find that he was very unjuflly condemned. It 
appears that he rejected the errors of Elion, Paulas Sa- 
mafatenus, and Plotinus ; that he maintained in exprefs 
terms, that the divine Word was united to the human 
nature in Jei'us Chrid in the mod drift and intimate 
fenfe poffible ; that thefe two natures, in this date of 
union, make but one Chrid and one perfon; that the 
properties of the Divine and human natures, may both 
be attributed to this perfon ; and that Jefus Chrid may 
be faid to have been born of a virgin, to have fuffered 
and died ; but he never would admit that God could be 
laid to havebeen born, to have fuffered, or to have died. 
—When we confider that every perfon partakes of the 
fubdance of his mother, and that it is this which con- 
ditutes the parental and filial relation between them, 
it is indeed furprifing that the expreffion “ Mother of 
God” fhould ever have been admitted in the Chri- 
dian Church, or that any man who underdands the 
meaning of the words fhould condemn Nedorius for 
not having ufed them. 

NESTUS, or Nessus, a river which feparates 
Thrace from Macedonia. It falls into the iEgean 
fea near theifland Thafos. It isfometimes called Ne- 
fus, and Nejfas. 

NET, a device for catching fifh and fowl. See the 
article Fishery. 

The taking fi.wls by nets is the readied and mod ad¬ 
vantageous of all others, where numbers are to be 
taken. The making the nets is very eafy, and what 
every true fportfman ought to be able to do for him- 
felf. All the neceffary tools are wooden needles, of 
which there fhould be feveral of different fizes, fome 
round and others flat; a pair of round pointed and flat 
feiffars; and a wheel to wind off the thread. The 
pack thread is to be of different drength and thicknefs, 
according to the fort of birds to be taken ; and the 
general fize of the melhes, if not for very fmall birds, 
is two inches from point to point. The nets fhould 
neither be made too deep nor too long, for they are 
then difficult to manage : and they mud be verged on 
each fide with lwilted thread. The natural colour of 
the thread is too bright a; d pale, and is therefore in 
many cafes to be altered. The mod ufual colour, 
is the ruffet; which is to be obtained by plunging the 
net, after it is made, into a tanner’s pit, and letting 
it lie there till it be fumciently tinged : this is of a 
double fervice to the net, fince it prelerves the thread 
as well as alters the colour. The green colour is 
given by chapping fome green wheat and boiling it in 
w, ter, and then foaking the net in this green tinfture. 
The yell w colour is given in the fame manner with 
the decoction of celandine ; which gives a pale firaw- 
tplour, which is the colour of flubble in the harvefl- 
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time. The brown nets are to be ufecl on ploughed Net. 
lands, the green on grafs grounds, and the yellow on ^ 
ftubble-lands. 

Net-D ay, among fowlers, a net generally ufed for 
taking fuch fmall birds as play in the air, and will doop 
either to prey, gig, or the like ; as larks, linnets, bunt¬ 
ings, &c. The time of the year for ufmg this net is 
from Augnd to November; and the bed time is very Sportf- 
early in the morning: and it is to be obferved, that mmi’sDidt.. 
the milder the air, and the brighter the fun is, the bet¬ 
ter will be the fport, and of longer continuance. The 
place where this net fhoulcl be laid, ought to be plain 
champaign, either on fhort dubbles, green lays, or flat 
meadows, near corn-fields, and fomewhat remote from 
towns and villages: you mud be fure to let your net 
lie clofe to the ground, that the birds creep not out 
and make their efcape.—The net is made of a fine 
packthread with a fmall mefh, not exceeding half an 
inch fquare ; it mud be three fathoms long, and but 
one broad : it mud be verged about with a fmall but 
drong cord ; and the two ends extended upon two 
fmall long poles, fuitable to the breadth of the net, 
with four dakes, tail-drings, and drawinglines.—This 
net is compofed of two, which mud be exaftly alike ; 
and are to be laid oppoflte to one another, fo even and. 
clofe, that when they are drawn and pulled over, the 
fides mud meet and touch each other. You mud flake 
this net down with drong dakes, very diff on their 
lines, fo that you may with a nimble touch cad them 
to and fro at pleafure ; then faflen your drawing-cords 
or hand-lines (of which there mud be a dozen at lead,, 
and each two yards long) to the upper end of the fore- 
mod daves : and fo extend them of fuch a draightnefs, 
that with a little drength they may rife up in the nets,, 
and cad them over. 

Your nets being thus laid, place your gigs, or play¬ 
ing-wantons, about 20 or 30 paces beyond, and as. 
much on this fide your nets ; the gig mud be fadened 
to the tops of long poles, and turned into the wind, fo 
as they may play to make a noife therein. Thefe gigs 
are a fort of toys made of long goofe feathers, like 
diuttle-cocks, and with little fmall tunnels of wood, 
running, in broad and flat fwan quills, made round like- 
a fmall hoop ; and fo, with longer firings fadened to a 
pole, will, with any fmall w ind or air, move after fuch 
a manner, that birds will come in great flocks to play 
about them. 

When you have placed your gigs, then place your 
dale; which is a fmall flake of woe d, to prick down 
into the earth, having in it a mortice-hole, in which 
a fmall and {lender p r ece of wood, about two feet 
long, is fadened, fo as it may move up and down 
at pleafure : and faden to this longer dick a fmall line,, 
which, running through a hole in the flick above- 
mentioned, and fo coming up to the place where you 
are to fit, you may, by drawing the line up and down 
with your right hand, raife up the longer dick as you 
fee occafion. 

Faden alive lark, or fuch like bird, to this longer 
dick, which, with the line making it to dir up and 
down by your pulling, will entice the birds to come to 
your net. 

There is another dale, or enticement, to draw on 
thefe birds, called a io kh.g-glafs ; which, is a round, 
flake of wood, as big as a man’s arm, made very fharp, 

at 
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at the end, to thruft it into the ground : they make it 
very hollow in the upper part, above five fingers deep ; 
into which hollow they place a three-fquare piece of 
wood about a foot long, and each two inches broad, 
lying upon the top of the (lake, and going with a foot 
into the hollownels: which foot muft have a great knob 
at the top, and another at the bottom, with a deep 
flendernefs between ; to which flendernefs you are to 
fallen a fmall pack-thread, which, running through a 
hole in the fide of the ftake, mull come up to the place 
where you fit. The three-fquare piece of wood, which 
lies on the top of the ftake, muft be of fuch a poife and 
evennefs, and the foot of the focket fo fmooth and 
round, that it may whirl and turn round upon the lead 
touch ; winding the packthread fo many times about 
it, which being fuddenly drawn, and as fuddenly let 
go, will keep the engine in a conftant rotatory mo¬ 
tion : then fatten with glue on the uppermoft flat 
fquares of the three-fquare piece, about 20 fmall 
pieces of looking-glafs, and paint all the fquare wood 
between them of a light and lively red ; which, in 
the continual motion, will give fuch a reflexion, 
that the birds will play about to admiration until they 
arc taken. 

Both this and the other ftale are to be placed in the 
middle between the two nets, about two or three feet 
-diftancefrom each other ; fo that, in the falling of the 
nets, the cords may not touch or annoy them : neither 
muft they Hand one before or after another ; the glafs 
being kept in a continual motion, and the bird very 
often fluttering. Having placed your nets in this 
manner, as alfo your gigs and ftales, go to the fur¬ 
ther end of your long drawing-lines and ftale lines ; 
and, having placed yourfelf, lay the main drawing 
line acrofs your thigh, and, with your left, pull the 
ftale-line to fhow the birds; and when you perceive 
them to play near and about your nets and ftales, 
then pull the net over with both hands, with a quick 
but not too hafty motion ; for otherwife you fport 
will befpoiled. 

See Plate CCCXLV. where A ftiows the bodies 
of the main net, and how they ought to be laid. B, the 
tail-lines, or the hinder-lines, flaked to the ground. 
C, the fore lines flaked alfo to the ground. D, the 
-bird-ftale. E, the looking-glafs ftale. G, the line 
■which draws the bird-ftale. H, the line that draws 
the glafs-ftale. I, the drawing, double lines of the 
nets, which pulls them over. K, the flakes which 
ftake down the four nether points of the nets and the 
two tail-lines. L, the flakes that ftake down the f re¬ 
fines. M, the Angle line, with the wooden button to 
pull the net over with. N, the ftake that flakes down 
the Angle line, and where the man fhould fit; and Q, 
the gig. 

Net, neat, in commerce, fomething pure, and un¬ 
adulterated with any foreign mixture. 

Thus, wines are find to be tut when not falfified or 
baldenufhed; and coffee, rice, pepper, &c. are net 
wh.n the filth and ordures are feparated from them. 
See Neat. 

A diammd is fiid to be net when it has no ftains or 
flaws ; acryft.d, when tranfparent throughout. 

Net is al r o ufed f-,r what remains after the tare 
3ms been taken out of the weight of any merchan- 
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dife ; t. e. when it is weighed clear of all package. See 
Tare. 

Thus we fay, a barrel of cochineal weighs 450 
pounds; the tare is 50 pounds, and there remains net 
400 pounds. 

NRT-produce, a term ufed to exprefs what any 
commodity has yielded, all tare and charges de¬ 
duced. 

The merchants fometimes ufe the Italian words 
netto proccduto, for net produce. 

NETHERLANDS, anciently called Belgia, but 
fince denominated Low Countries, ox Netherlands, from 
their low fituation, are fituated between 2° and 7 0 of 
eaft longitude, and between 50° andyj 0 30’of north 
latitude: and are bounded by the German fea on the 
north, Germany on the eaft, by Lorrain and France 
on the fouth, and by another part of France and the 
Britifh feas on the weft ; extending near 300 miles in 
length from north to fouth, and 200 miles in breadth 
from eaft to well. They confift of 17 provinces; 10 
of which are called the Aujlrian and French Nether¬ 
lands, and the other i'eveu the United Provinces. 

The greateft part of the Netherlands was conquered 
by the Romans ; and the part which lies towards 
Gaul continued in their iubjection till the decline of 
that empire ; after which the Francs became mailers 
of it; and, under the French monarchy, it was part of 
the kingdom of Metz or Auflrafia. 

Towards the end of the 15th century Maximilian 
of Auftria, fon of the emperor Ferdinand III. ac¬ 
quired by marrying the only daughter of the duke of 
Burgundy, the duchies of Brabant, Limburg, and 
Luxemburg; the counties of Flanders, Burgundy, Hai- 
nault, Hol’and, Zealand, and Namur; and the lord- 
fhips of Frifeland. Philip of Auftria, fon to Maxi¬ 
milian and Mary, married Jane the daughter of Ferdi¬ 
nand king of Arragon and of Ifabsila queen of Ca- 
ftile ; by which means their fon Charles inherited*not 
only almoft all Spain and the great countries then 
lately difeovered in America, but alfo thofe noble pro¬ 
vinces of the Netherlands, and was chofen emperor 
under the name of Charles I. Towards the latter end 
of the year 1527, he added to his dominions the tem¬ 
poralities of the bifhoprick of Utrecht on both fides 
of the Yflel; and Henry of Bavaria, being diftreffed 
through war with the duke of Guelderland, and tired 
with the continued rebellion of his own fubjetfts, fur- 
rendered to the emperor the temporalities of his diocefe, 
which was confirmed by the pope, and the dates of 
the country. In 1536, Charles V. bought of Charles of 
Egmond the reveriion of the duchy of Guelderland 
and of the country of Zutphen, in cafe that prince 
fhould die without blue. The fame year the city of 
Groningen t ok the oah of allegiance, and fubmitted 
to Charles V. and in 1543 he put a garrifon into the 
city of Cambrav, and built a citadel there. Having 
thus united the 17 provinces, as it were in on.’ body, he 
ordered that they fhould continue for ever under the 
fame prince, without being ever fjparated or dilmen- 
bered •, for which purpofe he publilhed in November 
1 C49, with the confent and at the requeft of the iLtes 
of all the province;, a perpetual and irrevocable edift 
rr law, by which it was enacted, that in order to keep 
all thofe provinces together under one and the fame 

prince. 
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Nether- prince, the right of reprefentation, with regard to the 

lands. fuccetfion of a prince or princefs, fhould take place 
“ ~ for ever, both in a dire 61 and collateral line, notwith- 
ftanding the common laws of l'ome provinces to the 
contrary. Charles had even a mind to incorporate 
thefe provinces with the Germanic body, and to make 
of them a circle of the empire, under the title of the 
circle of Burgundy, in order thereby to engage princes 
of the empire to concern themfelves for the preferva- 
tion of thofe provinces. But the Netherlands, always 
jealous of their liberty, did not feem to like that in¬ 
corporation ; and when they were demanded to pay 
their Ihare towards the expences of the empire, they 
refufed it; whereupon the princes of Germany refufed, 
in their turn, to take any partin the wars in Flanders, 
and looked upon thofe provinces as by no means 
belonging to the Germanic body. 

Philip of Auflria and his fon Charles, who were 
born in the Netherlands, had for thefe provinces that 
natural affeftion which men ufed to have for their na¬ 
tive country ; and, knowing how jealous the inha¬ 
bitants were of their liberty, and of the privileges 
granted to them by their former princes, they took 
great care to preferve them, and fufFered willingly 
that the dates, who were the guardians cf the people’s 
liberty and privileges, fhould in a manner fharc the 
fupreme authority with them. Philip II. fon to the 
Emperor Charles V. had not the fame affedtion for the 
Netherlands, nor thofe generous fentiments which his 
father had endeavoured to infpire him with. Being 
born in Spain of a Portuguefe woman, he had no re¬ 
gard but for his native country ; and, when he re¬ 
moved out of the Netherlands, he left them to the 
weak government of a woman, to the proud and 
haughty fpirit of Cardinal de Granville, and to the 
wild ambition of fome lords of thefe provinces, who, 
availing themfelves of the imprudent conduft and con¬ 
tinual blunders of the council of Spain, found their 
private intereft in the dillurbances they could not fail 
to produce. Philip II. allb, inftead of the mild and 
moderate meafures which his predeceffors had fuccefs- 
fully employed on many occafior.s, as bell fuiting the 
genius and temper of the people, had recourfe to the 
moft violent and cruel proceedings ; which, far from 
curing the evil, ferved only to exafperate it the more 
and render it incurable. The Spaniards, whom he 
lent thither, being born and educated in an abfolute 
monarchy', jealous of the liberties and envious of the 
riches of the people, broke through all their privi¬ 
leges, and ufed them almoft after the fame manner as 
they had done the inhabitants of their new and ill- 
gotten dominions in America. This treatment cc- 
cafioned a general infurredtion. The counts Hoorn, 
Egmant, and the prince of Orange, appearing at the 
head of it, and Luther’s-reformation gaining ground 
about the fame time in the Netherlands, his dilciples 
joined the malecontents whereupon King Philip in¬ 
troduced a kind of inquifition in order to fupprefs 
them, and many thoufands were put to death by that 
court, befides thofe that perifhed by the fword; for 
thefe perfecutions and encroachments had ocoafion- 
ed a civil war, in which feveral battles were fought. 
The counts Hoorn and Egmont were taken and be¬ 
headed ; but the prince of Orange, retiring into Hol¬ 
land, did, by the affiftance of England and France, 
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preferve Holland and fome of the adjacent provinces, Ncther- 
which entered into a treaty for their mutual defence * alK la - 
at Utrecht in 1579, and they have ever ftnee been 
ftyled the Untied Provinces; but the bather provinces 
were reduced to the obedience of Spain by the duke 
of Alva and other Sparifh generals. However, their 
ancient privileges were in a great meafure reflored 5 
every province was allowed its great council or parlia¬ 
ment, whole concurrence was required to the making 
of laws, and railing money for the ‘ov-rnment, though 
thefe aflemblies were too often obliged to follow the. 
diftates of the court. 

The late emperor Jofeph II. endeavoured to de¬ 
prive them even of the form of their free conllitution ; 
and he might very probably have fuccceded, had he 
not attempted at th. lame time a reformation of the 
church. The Aullrian Nethei lands are wholly Ca¬ 
tholic, and fo bigotted to the Romifh fuperftition, 
and though they had tamely fubmitted to many en¬ 
croachments of the arch-ducal houfe on their civil 
right, no fooner did the monarch encroach upon the 
roperty of the holy mother-church than they refilled 
is authority, and claimed all their ancient privileges 
political and religious. The fame attachment to 
their ancient faith and worfhip made them very lately 
contribute to expel from their territories the French, 
whom they had invited to relieve them from the Au- 
ftrian yoke. Thus her religious bigotry for once laved 
a free people from the iren rod of defpotifm On the 
one hand, and the cruelties of frantic democrates on 
the other. The provinces under the government o£’ 

France were, till the late revolution, under the fame 
fevere arbitrary dominion as the other fubjects of that 
crown, and they now experience the fame miferies 
with the reft of the republic. 

The Spaniards continued pofll-lfed of almoft eight: 
of thefe provinces, until the duke of Marlborough, 
general of tire allies, gained the memorable vidtory of' 
Ramillies. After which, Brulfels the capital, and 
great part of thefe provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. 
(afterwards emperor) their fovereign ; and his daugh¬ 
ter, the late emprefs queen, remained pofTelfed of them 
till the war that followed the death of her father,, 
when the French made an entire conqueft of them, ex-, 
cept part of the province of Luxemberg ; but they 
were reftored by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
and the French retained only Artois, tire Cambrefis,. 
part of Flanders, part of Hainault, and part of Lux¬ 
emburg, of winch they have had the. dominion now 
upwards of eighty years i 

The foil is generally fruitful, but differs in the fe¬ 
veral parts. The climate alfo differs in the feveral. 
provinces ; in thofe towards the fouth it does not dif¬ 
fer much from that of England* though the feafons 
are more regular. In the northern provinces the win¬ 
ter is generally very fharp, and the fummer'ful ry hot; ; 
but the extreme cold and exceffive heat feldom con¬ 
tinue above five or fix weeks. The air is reckoned 
very wholefome, but is fubjedt to thick fogs in win¬ 
ter, through the moiftnefs of the country, which, 
would be very noxious, were it not for the dry eafterly 
winds, which, blowing off a long continent for two 
or three months in the year, clear the air, and occafion 
very fharp frofts in January and February; during 
which, the jmrts, rivers, and canals, are,cotjpmonly 
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Netinnitus fluxt up. The face of the country is low and flat; 

Netfcher ^ or ’ exce P t f° me finall hills and a few rifing grounds 
in Utrecht and Guederland, and in the parts lying 
towards Germany, there is no hill to be feen in the 
whole 17 provinces. This is the reafon that they 
have been called the Low Countries. French Flan¬ 
ders abounds in grain, vegetables, flax, and cattle, 
but is in want of wood. 

For the Dutch Netherlands, fee United Provinces. 

NETHINIMS, among the Jews, the pofterity of 
the Gibeonites, who were condemned by Jofhua to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
houfe of God. 

NETOPION, a name given by the ancients to 
a very fragrant and ceilly ointment, confiding of a 
great number of the fined fpicy ingredients. Hip¬ 
pocrates, in his Treatife of the Difeafes of Women, 
frequently prefcribes the netopion in difeafes of the 
uterus; and in other places he fpeaks of its being 
poured into the ear as a remedy for deafnefs; thele 
compofitions, by their attenuating qualities, dividing 
the vifcous and thick humours. The \\ ord netopion 
is alfo fometime3 ufed to exprefs the unguentum JEgyp- 
tiacum , and fometimes fimpiy for oil of almonds. 

NETSCHER (Gafpard), an eminent painter, born 
at Prague in Bohemia in 1639. His father dying 
while he was an engineer in the Polifli fervice, his mo¬ 
ther was obliged, on account of her religion, fuddenly 
to leave Prague with her three fons. When fhe had 
proceeded three leagues, fhe dopped at a cadle; which 
being foon after befieged, two of her fons were darved 
to death ; but die herfelf found means to efcape out of 
the fortrefs by night, and to fave her only remaining 
. child. Carrying him in her arms, fhe reached Arn- 
heim in Guelderland, where (he found means to fup- 
port herfelf, and breed up her fon. At length a doc¬ 
tor cf phyfic took young Netfcher into his patronage, 
with the view of giving him an education proper for a 
phyfician: but Netfcher’s genius leading him to paint¬ 
ing, he could not forbear fcrawling out defigns upon 
the paper on which he wrote his themes ; and it be¬ 
ing found impoffible to conquer hisfondnefs for draw¬ 
ing-, he was fent to a glazier, who was the only perfon 
in the town that underflood drawing. Netfcher foon 
finding himfelf above receiving any farther afliflance 
from his mafler, was fent to Deventer, to a painter 
named Perburg, who was an able artid and burgoma- 
fler of the town; and having acquired under him a 
great command of his pencil, went to Holland, where 
he worked a long time for the dealers in pidtures, who 
paid him very little for his pieces, which they fold at 
a high price. DifguAed at this ungenerous treatment, 
he refolved to go to Rome ; and for that purpofe em¬ 
barked on board a veffel bound for Bourdeaux. But 
hismarryi ng in that city prevented his travelling into 
Italy; and therefore, returning into Holland, he fet¬ 
tled at the Hague; where obferving that portrait¬ 
painting was the mod profitable, he applied himfelf 
folrly to it, and acquired Inch reputation, that there 
is not a ccnfiderable family in Holland that has not 
fome of his portraits ; and befides, the grcated part of 
tiie foreign miniders could not think cf quitting Hol¬ 
land without carrying with them one of Netfcher’s 
portraits, whence they are to be feen all over Europe. 
He died at the Hague, in 1684; leaving two fens, 
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Theodore and Condantine Netfcher, both of them Nettings 
good portrait-painters. || 

NETTINGS, in a fliip, a fort of grates made of Ne va; 
fmall ropes feized together with rope-yarn or twine, 
and fixed on die quarters and in the tops; they are 
fometimes Aretched upon the ledges from the wade- 
trees to the roof-trees, from the top of the forecadle 
to the poop, and fometimes are laid in the wade of a 
fhip to ferve indead of gratings. 

NETTLE, in botany, fee Urtica. 

Sea-NETTLE. See Medusa and AniMAL-Flower. 

NETTtR-Pree. See Celtis. 

NETTUNO, a handfome town of Italy, in the 
Campagnia of Rome. It is but thinly peopled, though 
feated in a fertile foil. The inhabitants are almofl all 
hunters. E. Long. 12.57. N. Lat. 41. 30. 

NEVA, a river at Peterlburgh, in Ruflla. The 
views upon the banks exhibit the mod grand and 
lively feenes. The river is in mod places broader than 
the Thames at London. It is deep, rapid, and tranf- 
parent as crydal, and its banks are lined on each fide 
with a continued range of handfome buildings. On 
the north fide the fortrefs, the academy of fciences 
and that of arjs arc the mod Ariking objects; on the 
oppofite fide are the imperial palacb, the admiralty, 
the manfions of many Ruffian nobles, and the Englilh 
line, fo called becaufe (a few houfes excepted) the 
the whole row is occupied by the Englilh merchants. In 
front of tnefe buildings, oil the fouth fide, is die quay, 
which Aretches for three miles, except where it is in¬ 
terrupted by the admiralty ; and the Neva, during the 
whole of thatfpace, has been lately embanked at the 
expence of the emprefs by a wall, parapet, and pave¬ 
ment of hewn granite; a mod elegant and durable mo¬ 
nument of imperial munificence. There is a commu¬ 
nication between the oppofite fides of the river by a 
bridge of pontoons, which, when any thing is appre¬ 
hended from the force of ice rufhing down the dream, 
can be, and is generally indeed, removed. The great 
depth of the river, it appears, prevents the building 
of a done-bridge; and if it could be built, there is 
no reafon to iuppofe it could poffibly refifl ihe force 
of thofe vad lhoals of ice which in the beginning of 
winter come down this rapid river. An attempt, how¬ 
ever, has been made to remedy this inconvenience; 
and a Ruffian peafant has a (dually projected the plan 
of throwing a wooden bridge of one arch acrofs it, 
which in its narrowed part is 980 feet in breadth. As 
we think this a matter of very confiderable importance, 
as well as of curiofity, we lhall give the following 
copious account of the plan and its author, in Mr 
Coxe’s own words; who tells us that the artid had 
then executed a model 98 feet in length, which he 
faw and examined with confiderable attention. 

“ The bridge is upon the fame principle w'ith that 
of Shadhaufen, excepting that the mechanifin is more 
complicated, and that the road is not fo level. I lhall 
attempt to deferibe it by fuppofing it finilhed, as that 
wul convey the bed idea of the plan. The bridge is 
roofed at the top, and covered at the fides ; it is form- 
ed by four frames of timber, two on each fide, com- 
pofed 0i various beams or- truiles, which fupport the 
whole machine. 1 he road is not, as is ufual, carried 
over the top of the arch, but is fulpended in the middle, 
ahe following proportions I noted down with 
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the greatefl exa&nefs at the time when they were ex¬ 
plained to me by the artift. 

Length of the abutment on the north end, 658 feet. 
Span of the arch, - - 9 ^° 

Length of the abutment on the fouth end, 658 
Length of the whole ftrudture, including the 
abatements, ... 2296 

The plane of the road upon its firft afeent 
makes an angle of five degrees with the 
ordinary furface of the river. 


Mean level of the river to the top of the 
bridge in the centre, - - 

Ditto to the bottom of the bridge in the 

centre, - - 126 

Height of the bridge from the bottom to the 
top in the centre, - - 42 

Height from the bottom of the bridge in 
the centre to the road, - - 7 

Height from the bottom of ditto to the 
water, - - 84 

Height Irom the water to the fpring of the 
arch, - - 56 


So that there is a difference of 35 feet between the 
road at the fpring of the arch and the road at the 
centre ; in other words, an afeent of 35 feet in half 
980, or in the fpace of 490 feet, which is little more 
than eight-tenths of an inch to a foot. The bridge is 
broadeft towards the fides, and diminifiies towards the 
centre. 

In the broadeft-part it is - 168 feet. 

In the centre or narrowed - - 42 

The breadth of the road is - 28 

“ The artift informed me, that to complete the 
bridge would require 49,650 iron nails, 12,908 large 
trees, 5,500 beams to ftrengthen them, and that it 
would coft 300,000 roubles, or L. 6o,oco. He fpeaks 
of this bold projedt with the ufual warmth of genius; 
and is perfeftly convinced that it would be practicable. 
I muft own that I am of the fame opinion, though I 
hazard it with great diffidence. What a noble effedt 
would be produced by a bridge ftriking acrofs the 
Neva, with an arch 980 feet wide, and towering 168 
feet from the furface of the water ? The defeription 
of fuch a bridge teems aimoft chimerical; and yet 
upon infpedtion of the model we become reconciled 
to the idea. But whether the execution of this ftu- 
pendous work may be deemed poffible or not, the mo¬ 
del itfelf is worthy of attention, and reflects the 
higheft honour on the inventive faculties of that un¬ 
improved genius. It is fo compadtly conftrudted, and 
of fuch uniform folidity, that it has lupported 3540 
pood, or 127,440 pounds, without having in the leaft 
Vol.XIII. 
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fwerved from its diredtion, which I am told is far 
more, in proportion to its fize, than the bridge if com- 
pleated would have occafion to fuftain from the preffure 
of the carriages added to its own weight. 

“ The perfon who projected this plan is a common 
Ruffian pcafant. This extraordinary genius was ap¬ 
prentice to a fhopkeeper at Nilhnci Novogorod : op¬ 
posite to his dwelling was a wooden clock, which ex¬ 
cited his curiofity. By repeated examinations Ji ■ 
comprehended the internal ftrudture, and without any 
affiftance formed one exactly fimilar in its proportion 
and materials. His fuccefs in this firft eftay urged 
him to undertake the conltrudtion of metal clocks and 
watches. The emprefs, hearing of thefe wonderful ex¬ 
ertions of his native genius, took him under her pro- 
tedtion, and fent him to England ; from whence, on 
account of the difficulties attending his ignorance of 
the language, he foon returned to Ruffia. I faw a 
repeating watch of his workmanfhip at the academy 
of fciences : it is about the bignefs of an egg ; in the 
infide is reprefented the tomb of our Saviour, with 
the ftone at the entrance, and the centinels upon duty : 
fuddenly the ftone is removed, the centinels fall down, 
the angels appear, the women enter the fepulchre, and 
the fame chant is heard which is performed on Eafter- 
eve. Thefe are trifling, although curious performances; 
but the very planning of the bridge was a moft fublime 
conception. This perfon, whole name is Kulibin, 
bears the appearance of a Ruffian peafant; he has a 
long beard, and wears the common drefs of the coun¬ 
try. He receives a penlion from the emprefs, and is 
encouraged to follow the bent of his mechanical ge¬ 
nius (a.)." 

NEVJEL, or Nebel, in the Jewilh antiquities, a 
kind of mufical inftrument. See Nablum. 

NEVERS, is the capital of the Nevernois in France, 
and government of Orleanois. It is fituated E. longi¬ 
tude 3. j 5. Ni latitude 46.50. on the river Loire, which 
here receives the rivulet Nhvre, from which this city 
derives its name. It is a place of great antiquity, fup- 
pofed to be Ctefar’s Noviodunum in zEduis, where he 
eredted magazines for his armies. Fr ancis I. made it 
a duchy and peerage in 1521, in favour of Francis of 
Cleve, to whom it came by marriage. It devolved af¬ 
terwards to the houle of Mantua, and then to the 
Palatine family, who in 1651 fold if to cardinal Ma- 
zarin. The cardinal obtained a title of duke and peer 
for his nephew Philip Mancini, in whole family it 
continued till the late revolution, though it is inrpof- 
fible, in the prefent unlettied Hate of France, to fay 
wbofe property it may be now. The town is fortified 
with walls, defended with many high towers and deep 
ditches, and is the feat of a bilhopric, lufffagan of 
Sens, as likewife of a bailivvic and chamber of ac- 

C counts. 
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Hate 

cccxliv. 


(a) We have given this detail in Mr Coxe’s own words, as it appears to us to deferve attention on ac* 
count of the greatnefs of the projedt, which would have excited admiration had it been attempted by one en¬ 
lightened by fcience and liberal arts, much more when it comes through the humble medium of a Ruffian peafant. 
It was never executed, as we are juft informed by a gentleman who left St Peterfburgh about the beginning 
of June 1793 ; but the model remains, and is Itill Ihown. The fame gentleman (we quote his own words) 
adds, “ that every mechanic thinks it pradticable ; and that the geneial belief is, that the emprefs would have 
built it, had fhe not found ufe for all her money in carrying on her warlike and diplomatic tranfadlions with 
ether courts.” 
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-W^-rs, counts. There is a bone-bridge on the Loire, with 
Neuchattel twenty arches, a draw-bridge on each fide, and towers 
~ v to defend them. The cathedral is dedicated to St 
Cyr. There are eleven pari-lhes in the town, and a 
great many religious houfes. The Jefuits college near 
the gate des Ardeliers is a handi'ome ftructure. The 
palace of the dukes of Nevers has a large front be¬ 
tween two great towers, with a court on one fide and 
a garden on the other. Here it was that John Caft- 
mir king of Poland died the 16th of December 1672. 
Near this palace {funds the convent of Cordeliers, 
who have a magnificent church, in which the tombs 
of duke John and Catharine of Bourbon on the right, 
and thofe of Lewis of Gonzaga duke of Nevers, and 
Henrietta of Cleves his wife, merit your attention.— 
This town is famous for its glafs-manufndture and 
earthen-ware, and is faid to contain about 8000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

In the centre of Nevers, on the l’ummit of a hill, 
js built die palace of the ancient dukes. It appears to 
to have been conftrudled in the fixteenth century, and, 
cho’ beginning to exhibit marks of decay, is y.et a mo¬ 
del of the beauty and delicacy of the Gothic architec¬ 
ture. The apartments are hung with tapeftry of 200 
years old, which have an air of grotefque and rule 
magnificence. There is in one of the chambers a portrait 
of Madame de Mentefpan, who appears riling from a 
fuperb couch, the curtains of which are drawn back, 
and fupported by Cupids. Her attitude is half vo¬ 
luptuous, half contemplative. She is dreffed in a ne¬ 
gligent diftiabille, and her hair floats down over her 
ihoulders and neck in waving ringlets, tier head relts 
on her left hand, and one of her feet is concealed by 
, her robe ; the other, which is naked to the mid-leg, 

and on which the painter, with great tafte., has ex- 
hautted all his art, is placed on an embroidered cufluon. 
“Her flippers are thrown carelefslv by. 

NEUCHATTEL, a tolerably handfome town of 
-S wider land, capital of a county of the fame name. 
There are feveral ancient ruins near it, which fhow its 
former extent; and there are two large churches, be- 
fides a caftle where the governor refides. The town 
■contains about 3000 inhabitants. It is fituated 
part’y on a frnall plain between Mount Jura and 
.the lake of Neuchattel, which is 17 miles long and 
five broad; the fide of the harbour is the ufual 
walk of the inhabitants. Part of it too is built upon 
the fide cf the mountain ; whence fame of its ftreets 
are very deep. In this fmall place feveral public 
vorks have lately been executed, which Mr Coxe 
thinks are far beyond the revenues, or even the wants, 
of fuch a little bate. Among thefe he inftances a fu¬ 
perb can few ay and a town-houfe “ built (lays he) 
of fuch folic! materials as if it was intended tofurvive 
to the mod didant poderity, and to rival the duration 
of the much famed Roman capitol.” At the be¬ 
ginning of the prefent century, commerce was very 
little followed in this town, owing to an abfurd opi¬ 
nion which prevailed among the inhabitants of its be¬ 
ing difgraceful; but this prejudice is now extinguifh- 
ed, and the town in a much more flourifhing dtuation 
than before. The chief article of exportation is 
wine, which is much edeemed ; and manufadlures of 
printed linens and cotton have been edablifhed with 
eonfiderable fuccefs. The fkwrifhing date 0* Neu¬ 


chattel is principally owing to the benefactions of Mr Neuchattel 
David Pury, late banker of the court at Lifbon. He 
was born at Neuchattel in 1709 ; but having received 
his education there, he quitted it in great poverty 
and repaired to Geneva, where he ferved his ap¬ 
prenticeship, but in what line is not mentioned. From 
Geneva he went to London, where he adted as clerk 
to a dealer in precious bones, and acquired great re¬ 
putation by edimating the value of diamonds at dght. 

After a long refidence in England he went to Lifbon, 
where he carried on a very extendve commerce ; and 
having been appointed court-banker, his fortune rapid¬ 
ly increaled. His generodty, however, kept pace 
with his wealth; and he not only remitted large fum's 
to Neuchattel while living, but left his country his 
heir when he died. His contributions in all are ebi- 
mrtted by Mr Coxe at L.200,000; a confiderable 
part of which has been employed in conbrudting the 
public works already mentioned. Mr Coxe hints, 
that notwithbanding the fuperb edifices already men¬ 
tioned, there are many conveniences dill wanting to 
render Neuchattel agreeable; the public walks, for 
indance, might be greatly improved, the breeds, which 
are very dirty, might be kept clean, and a torrent 
which runs through the town, and frequently threa¬ 
tens it with inundations, might be turned. En¬ 
couragement ought alfo to be given to literature ; for 
our author obferves, that the inhabitants of Neuchattel 
are much more ignorant than thofe of other parts 
in Swiflerland, which no doubt is in a great mea- 
fure owing to their having not a dngle feminary of 
learning which deferves the name in the place. It 
has a grand and little council: the firh is compofed 
of 40 perfons, with two matters of the keys ; the 
little council condds of 24 members, comprehending 
the mayor, who is prefident. Thefe two councils af- 
femble regularly every month. The eccledadics like- 
wife affemble every month, to confult on affairs be¬ 
longing to the church, and to fil-l -up the places of 
numbers that die. They choofe a dean every year, 
who is prefident of the general affemblies, which arc 
called clajfs; and fometimes he is confirmed in this 
dignity. E. Long. 7.10. N. Lat. 47. 5. 

Neuchattel, a fovereign county of Swifler- 
land, bounded on the wed by the Franche Comte,, 
on the north by the bifhopric of Bade, and on the 
ead and fouth by the cantons of Berne and Friburg. 

This principality of Neuchattel and Vallengin ex¬ 
tend from the lake of Neuchattel to the borders of 
Franche Comte, being in length about 12 leagues, 
and bx in breadth. The plain with the lower part 
of the mountains is occupied-by the diftridl of Neu¬ 
chattel, but Vallengin is totally inclofed by Jura. 

Parallel chains of thefe mountains run from c.id to 
wed, forming feveral valleys in the mod elevated 
parts. The lower grounds of this chain conlid of 
arable lands and vineyards ; the higher of large tracks 
of foreft, which in many parts have been cleared and 
converted into padure-grounds, intermixed with fields- 
ot barley and oats. The inhabitants are numerous, 
and remarkable for their genius, politenefi, and adtive 
indudry. It contains three cities, one town, 90 vil¬ 
lages, and about 300 houfes difperfed in the moun¬ 
tains. The inhabitants are all Protedants, except 
two Roman Catholic villages: and in 1529 they en¬ 
tered 
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N««cliattel tered into a ftrict alliance with the cantons of Berne, moll cftential priveleges depends; viz. that the fovc- 

---- Fribur'r, Soleure, and Lucetn. The air is healthy reign Iliall be confidered only as reft dent at Ncuchattel. 

and temperate, but the foil not every where equally “ Now (fays Mr Coxe), this privilege, in conjunc- 
fertile: however, there are large vineyards, which tion with the third article juft cited, forms the bafts 
produce white and red wine, which lalt is excellent, of their civil liberty. By the former the prince, 
The paftures on the mountains feed a great number when abfent, can only addrefs his fubjefts through 
of all lorts of cattle ; and there are plenty of deer in his governor and the council of ftate; and no ftibjeei: 
the forefts ; beiides large trouts, and other good fiflt, can be tried out of the country, or otherwife than by 
in the lakes and rivers. The mildnefs of the govern- judges appoined by the conllitution: by the latter, 
ment, and agreeable fituation of the inhabitants in (hould the king of Pruffia be at war with all Ger- 
general in thefe diftricts, is evident from the great many, the people of Neuchattel and Vallengin are by 
increafe of population in the fpace of 32 years. In no means obliged to arm in his defence"; but indivi- 
1752 they contained only 28,017 fubjeffs and 4318 duals may even ferve againft him, as long as the 
aliens; but in 1784 the number was augmented to powers whom they ferve are not engaged in any hoftili- 
31,576 fubjefts and 9704 aliens; being an increafe ties againft their own country.” A remarkable inftance 
of near a fourth part in that time. The facility with of this laft our author gives in the following anecdote, 
which the burgerfhip of Neuchattel is acquired, may •« When Henry duke of Longuevillc, and fovereign 
alfobe accounted one of the means of augmenting its ofNeuchattel was, in 1650, lent to the caftle of Vm- 
population; for between the years 1760 and 1770, cennes, Felix de Mareval, captain of the Swifs guards, 
the magiftrates admitted 41 perfons to this privilege: kept guard in his turn, though he was citizen of Neu- 
from 1770 to 1780, 46 ; from 1780 to .1785, 51 ; in chattel, at the door of the prifon where his fovereign 
all 138; many of whom had children before they was confined.” 

purchafed their burgerfhip, and 38 of them were The king confers nobility, names the piincipal of- 
foreigners, either German, French, or Dutch. fleers of ftate, appoints the prefidents of the courts of 

The diftrids of Neuchattel and Vallengin now make j u ftice called chatclins and mayors; but his revenues 
part of the Pruffian dominions. It had its own counts fcarcely amount to L. 5000 a-year. They arife from 
for a long time; the laft of whom dying in 1694 certain demefnes ; from a final! land tax, the tythes 
without iiCue, it came to Mary of Orleans duchels 0 f wine and corn, and a tenth part of the value of all 
of Nemours, his only filter, who alfo died without immoveables. No fubjeft pays any duty upon goods 
iflue in 1703. There were then 13 competitors, among cither exported or imported, except for foreign wines 
whom was Frederick I. king of Pruffia, who claimed brought into the town itfelf. 

as heir to the prince of Orange. H-is right was ac- Neuchattel enjoys very confiderable privileges, has 
knowledged by the ftates of the country in 1707 ; the care of the police vdthin its own diftridt, and is 
but in this part of his dominions the Pruffian monarch governed by its own magiftracy confifting of a great 
is far from having fuch an abfolute authority as in. anc l little council- The three eftates of the country 
others. On the acceffion of Frederic I. fome gene- form the fupreme tribunal, and receive appeals front 
ral articles were agreed on, by which the prerogatives the inferior court ofjuftice. They confift of 1 2 judges 
of the prince and the tights of the people were • iettled. divided into three eftates : the judges in the firft and 
Difputes, however, occurred betwixt the king and fecond divifion hold their places for life; but thofe ia 
his lubjects, which were not thoroughly fettled till foe third are chofen annually. The eftates ufually 
the year 1768, when the general articles were not meet once a-year in the month of May, but are ccn- 
cnly renewed, but explained wherever their tenor had v^ked extraordinarily upon particular cccafions, and 
been miftaken, confirming alfo feveral privileges in fa- fo e town of Neuchattel is always the place of meeting, 
vour of the people which had hitherto been equivo- They are not, however, the reprefentatives of the 
cal or not duly obferved. The moll important of people, nor do they poifefs any legiflative authority, 
thefe general articles were, 1. The eftabliftiment of Properly fpeaking., they-are the fupreme court of ju- 
the reformed religion, and the toleration of no other, d’eature, which receives all appeals, and decides finally 
except in two places where it was already prevalent, upon all caufes, even thofe which relate to the fo- 
2. No civil or military office to be poflelied by fo- vereignty cf the country, of which we have an ex- 
reigners, that of governor only excepted. 3. All ample in the revolution of 1707. The ordinary ad- 
fir bj eels have a right to enter into the fervice of a io- miuiftration of government is veiled in. the council of 
reign prince not a&ually at war with the king as lb- ftate, which fuperintends the general police, and is 
vereign of Neuchattel; the ftate may alfo continue the medium by which the fovereign exercifes his iurif- 
r.euter when the king is engaged in wars which do diction. The members are nominated by the king, 
not concern the Helvetic body. 4. The proper ad- and are not reftridted to any nnmber, but he is always 
miniftration of juftice; for which the three eftates of confidered as perfonally preliding ir. the aftembly, and 
Neuchattel and Vallengin fhall be annually afiembled. • the prefident has no other powers than thofe of con- 
5. The magiftrates to hold their places during good voking the aftembly, propoling the fubjsdb of con- 
behaviour; but of this certain perfons appointed at fideration, colledling the votes, and deciding when 
Neuchattel, and not the king, are to judge. 6. The the voices are equal. The ordinances of this council 
fovereign, on his acceffion, iliall take an oath to main- are previoufly communicated to the mintflraux of Neu- 
tain the rights, liberties, and cuftoms of the people, chattel, who muft certify that they contain nothing 
written and unwritten. contrary to law. The miniftraux are a kind of com- 

This laft article is no lefs important than it is fin- mittee from the council of the town, and are entruft- 
gular ; for upon an unwritten cuftom one of their ed with tire adminiftration of the police. They con- 

C 2 fit 
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Neufchattel fift of the two proficients of that council, four mafter- 
burghers taken from the little council, and the banne¬ 
ret or guardian of the liberties of the people. The 
former fix are changed every two years ; and the ba- 
neret, is chofen by the general affembiy of the citi¬ 
zens, and continues in office during fix years. 

When the caufes are decided in the month of May 
by the three eftates, the four judges, who form the third 
cftate, retire, and their place is fupplied by the four 
miniftraux. The attorney general then defires the 
members of the three eftates to take into confidera- 
tion whether it is neceffary to frame any new laws. 
If a new ordinance is propofed, a declaration is drawn 
up and delivered to the council of ftate for their de¬ 
liberation, whether it be contrary to the prerogatives 
of the prince or the rights of the fubjeft; from thence 
it is communicated to the council of the town in or¬ 
der to be examined, whether it infringes the privi¬ 
leges of the citizens. If adopted by the council of 
ftate and the council of the town, it is propofed to 
die prince for his approbation or re'ection ; in the 
former cafe it is again publicly read before the three 
eftates, and the governor or prefident declares the 
approbation of the fovereign. It is then promul¬ 
gated, or paffed into a law by the three eftates. The 
people of Vallengin have always been confulted upon 
the framing a new law fince the acceffion of the 
houfe of Brandenburgh. For this purpofe the diree 
mafter-burghers of Vallengin examine, whether it con¬ 
tains any thing hiconfiftent with the franchifes of that 
•diftrift ; in which cafe they have the power of remon- 
ftrating to the governor in council. Every year at 
the conciufion of the affembiy -of the eftates of Neu- 
chattel, thofe of Vallengin, as conftituting the fupreme 
court of judicature for that country, meet at Vallen¬ 
gin, and decide finally all appeals from the inferior 
courts of juftice. Both principalities are divided jnto 
a cei tain number of diftrifts, each of which haf its 
criminal court of juftice. Every criminal is brought 
to trial immediately after he is arrefted, and fenlence 
is read to him in prifon. Next morning he apbears 
again before the judges, alfembled in the open ftiir ; 
the former proceedings on the trial are read, and the 
judges once more deliver their opinion. In capital 
i’entences the govemcr is immediately made acquaint¬ 
ed with the cireumftances of the cafe ; and if he does 
not mitigate the fentence, it is put in execution with 
out delay. Torture, though feldom ufed, is not en¬ 
tirely aboliihed in thefe diitrifts. Great circumfpec- 
tion however, is made ufe of in judicial proceedings, 
“ which (fays IvIrCoxe) may fometimes favour the 
efcape of the criminal; but the few inftances of atro¬ 
cious crimes prove that this humane caution is no en¬ 
couragement to tranfgreffions, and is a ftrong pre- 
fumption of the general good morals which prevail 
among the people. In a word, perfonal liberty is al- 
moft as tenderly and as fecurely protefted by the laws, 
of this country as by thofe of our own invaluable con- 
ftitution. Thus the liberties of the people are as well 
and perhaps better fecured, than even in the demccrati- 
cal cantons ; for although the moft defpotic prince in 
Gnmany is fovereign, his power is exceedingly li- 
mitted. Among the ftrikirg cireumftances which cha- 
rafttcrife thus government, muft be mentioned the very 
liberal encouragement given to ftraugers who fettle. 


They enjoy every privilege of trade Ntufchat- 
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in the country, 
and commerce ; and in no ftate are fewer effential di- 
ftinftions made between ftrangers and natives.” 

NEUFCHATTEAU, a town of France, in Lor- 
rain, and capital of the chatellenie of Chatenoi. It is 
an handfome, populous, trading town ; having an 
abbey of the nuns of St Clair, a commandery of Malta, 
and feveral convents of monks and nuns. It is feated 
in a bottom, in a foil fertile in com, wine and all the 
neceffaries of life on the river Mouzon. E. Long. 


Neurada. 


5.45. N. Lat. 48. 20. 

NEVIS, one of the Caribbee iflands, lying about 
feven leagues north of Montferrat, and feparated from 
St Chriftopher’s by a narrow channel. It makes a 
beautiful appearance from the fea, being a large coni¬ 
cal mountain covered with fine trees, of an eafy afeent 
on every fide, and entirely cultivated. The circumfe¬ 
rence is about 21 miles, with a confiderable tract of 
level ground all around. The climate in the lower 
part is reckoned to be w r armer than Barbadoes, but it 
is more temperate towards the fummit. The foil is 
very fine in the lower part, but grows coarfer as we t 
afeend. The productions are nearly the fame with 
thofe of St Chriftopher. There are three pretty good, 
roads or bays, with fmall towns in their vicinity; 
Charles-town, Moreton-Bay, and Newcaftle. This 
pleafant ifland was fettled under the aijfpices of Sir 
Thomas Warner from St Chriftopher’s. His fuccef- 
for, Governor Lake, was confidered as the Solon of 
this little country, in which he difpofed of every thing 
with fuch prudence, wifdom and juftice, as procured’ 
him an high reputation with the French as well as 
Englifh. In the Dutch war they met with fome di- 
fturbance from the French ; but by being covered by 
an Englifh fquadron, the enemy were obliged to defift 
from their intended invafion, after a fmart engage¬ 
ment in fight of the ifland. Sir William Stapleton 
fometimes re(ided here, and Sir Nathaniel Johnfon 
conftantly, at which time the inhabitants of Nevis 
were computed at 30,000. In the war immediately 
after the revolution, they exerted themfelves gallantly 
and had two regiments of 300 men each. In that of 
Queen Anne they behaved equally well, though they 
were lefs fortunate ; for the French landing with a 
fupenor force, and having inveigled moft of their 
flaves, they were forced to capitualatc. About 400a 
of thefe flaves the French carried away and fold to- 
the Spaniards to work hi their mines. The parlia¬ 
ment, after making due inquiry into the Ioffes they 
had fubftained, voted them about a third part of the 
fum in which they had fuffered. Thefe Ioffes by war, 
an epidemic difeafe, and repeated hurricanes, exceed¬ 
ingly diminifhed the number of the people. They are 
now thought not to exceed zooo or 3000 whites, and- 
6000 blacks. There is here a lieutenant-governor,, 
with a council, and an affembiy, which is comn.ffed, 
of three members from each of the five parifhes into 
which the ifland is divided. The commodities are; 
cotton and fugar; and about 20 fail of fhips are am. 
nually employed in this trade. 


NEURADA, in botany : A genus of the decagy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants 
and in the natural method ranking under the 13th or-- 
Her, Succulent#. The calyx is quinquepartite; there are 
five petals; the capfule inferior, decemlocular, decafper-. 
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Neuntics mous, and aculeated. There is only one fpecies, the 
I Procumbent. The whole plant is white and woolly : 

, cr ’ it fends off numerous (talks in every direction, which 
lie flat on the ground : the leaves ftand on Ihort foot- 
(talks ; they are of an oval fhape, and plaited like thofe 
of the ladies mantle. It is a native of the warm climates, 
and found on dry parched grounds. 

NEURITICS, in pharmacy, medicines ufeful in 
diforders of the nerves. 

NEUROGRAPHY, (ignifies a description of the 
nerves. See Anatomy, n° 136. 

NEUROPTERA. See Zoology. 

NEUTER, a perfon indifferent, who has efpoufed 
neither party, and is neither friend nor foe. 

A judge ought to be neuter in the caufes he 
judges ; in queltions, where reafon appears neuter, a 
mac. fhould ever incline to the fide of the unhappy. 

Neuter, in grammar, denotes a fort of gender of 
nouns, which are neither mafculine nor feminine. See 
Gender. 

The Latins have three kinds of genders, mafculine, 
feminine, and neuter. In Englifli, and other modern 
tongues, there is no fuch thing as neuter nouns. See 
Noun. 

Verbs-Nr.uTRR, by fome gramarians called intran- 
Jtlive verity are thofe which govern nothing, and that 
are neither aftive nor pofitive. See Verb. 

When die aftion expreffed by the verb has no ob- 
jeft to fall upon, but the verb alone fopplies the whole 
idea of the a ft ion ; the verb is faid to be the neuter : as, 

I fleep, thou yawneft, he fneezes, we walk, ye run, 
they ftand ftill. 

Some divide verbs neuter into, 1. Such as do 
not fignify any aft ion, but a quality ; as albet, “ it is 
white or a fituation, as fedet, “ he fits or have 
fome relation to place ; as adejl, “ he is prefentor 
to feme other ftate or attribute, as regnat, “ he rules,” 
&c. And, 2. Thofe that do fignify aftions, though 
thofe fuch as do not pafs into any fubjeft different from 
the aftor; as to dine, to fup, to play, &c. 

But this latter kind fometimes ceafe to be neuter, 
and commence adlive; efpecialiy in Greek and Latin, 
when a fubjedt is given them : as, vivera vilam, ambtt- 
lare viam, pugnare pugnam. Thus the old French 
poets fay, Soupirer fon tounnent ; the Englifh, to Jigb 
his woes, &c. 

But diis is obferved only to obtain, where fome- 
thing particular is to be expreffed, not contained, 
in the verb: as, vivere vitam beatam, to live a hap¬ 
py life ; pugnare botiam pugnam, to fight a good fight, 
&c. 

According to the abbot de Dangeau, verbs neuter 
may be divided into aftive and pajjive ; the fir(f, thofe 
that form their tenfes in Englilh, by the auxiliary verb 
to have ; in French, by avoir. The fecond, thofe that 
form them in Englifh with the verb to be ; in French 
etre. —Thus, to Heap, to yawn, dormir and eternacr, 
are neuters active. —To come, and to arrive, are neuters 
pajjive. 

NF.uiRAL-Salts, among chemifts, thofe compounded 
of an acid with any other fubltance capable of uniting 
with it and deftroying its acidity. Thofe in which 
the acid is faturated with an earth or a metal are call¬ 
ed imperfcB, but thofe in which a pure alkali is em¬ 
ployed are called perfect, neutrals. 
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NEUTRALITY, the ftate of a perfon or thing 
that is neuter, or that takes part with neither fide. 

NEW-a nis ey, fituated near Kilcullen bridge, in the 
county of Kildare, and province of Leinfter, in Ireland. 
It was founded by Rowland Euftace, of a great and an¬ 
cient family in this county ; the tower is ftill (landing, 
and fome part of the abbey ; the ruins of the reft have 
contributed to build feveral dwellings near it. In the 
infide Rowland Euftace and his lady lie buried ; their 
figures, clothed in armour, are to be feen there. Near 
this is a handfome feat of the Carter family, on the 
oppofite fide of the River Liffey. 

NEWARK, upon Trent, in the county of Nottingham, 
is a great thoroughfare in the York-road, 124milesfrom 
London. It has bridges-over the Trent, which forms 
an ifland here, by dividing itfelf into two dreams 
two miles above the town, which meet again two miles 
below it. A magnificent caftle was built here in the 
reign of King Stephen, which held out ftoutly in the 
barons wars for King John, who died here, Oftober 
19th 1216 ; and it alfo flood out for King Charles I. 
to the laft; but after he had put liimfelf into the hands 
of the Scots army then before it, the governor by his 
order furrendered it, after which it was demolifhed.— 
It was fituated near the river ; the walls of the towers 
are very thick, and of a very great height; and we; e 
there no hiftorical teftimony, tliefe remains are fuffi- 
cient evidence that it was formerly of great-impor¬ 
tance. In the court before thefe ruins is a very fine: 
bowling-green, and near it a manufaftory of facking. 
The town being fubjeft to inundations from the river 
Trent, and often from that circumftance made impaf- 
fable, a turnpike road, at the inftigation of a publi¬ 
can, was made about 20 years ago, fo high as to be- 
pafled with fafety in the greateft floods, by arches of 
brick being made in feveral places to carry off the wa¬ 
ter, conftrufted by Mr Smeaton, at the ex pence of 
L. 12,000. Near the town there is a bridge con¬ 
ftrufted for the fame purpofe, made moftly upon drv 
land, confiding of nine arches. It has a neat though- 
fmall new ftreet, and a market-place that is handfome,. 
though not very fpacious. Its church, which is rec¬ 
koned one of the fined in the kingdom, w.ts built by 
Henry VI. and has a lofty fpire. It was incorporated 
by king Charles II. with a mayor and 12 aldermen.— 
The fame king, in gratitude to the town for its loyalty 
to his father, gave it the privilege offending members to. 
parliament. It has a good trade in corn, cattle, wool, 
&c.and has a charity fchool for 36 boys. Its market 
is on Wednefday; fairs on the Friday before Paffion- 
Sunday, May 14th, Whit-Tuefday, Auguft 12th, Nov. 
ill, and Monday before December nth. Here was 
an abbey of Auguftine friars. A free-fehool was found¬ 
ed here, endowed with the lordfliip of Everton in this 
county; and the vicar of Newark, and the brethren 
of the Trinity-guild for the time being, who were then 
the chief governors of this town, were made perpetual 
truftees for this foundation. Many Roman urns and 
other antiquities have been found about this town, 
from whence it has been fuppofed that they had fome 
town in the neighbourhoods 

NEWBOROUGH, or Newburgh, in the Ifle of 
Anglefey, North Wales, diftant from London 234 
miles, though but a fmall town, fituated over again ft 
Caernarvon in North Wales, about 17 miles fouth- 

weit 
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T'ewburg: weft from Beaumaris; is governed by a mayor, two 
li bailiffs, and a recorder, its Welch-name is RhoJJir, 
Mcv,-cattle. or Ji) 3 g f va } r , Its weekly markets, which are pretty 
well iupplied wilhproviiions, are kept on Tuei'days ; 
and its annual fairs- on the aad of June, Aug. ioth 
■and 21ft, Sept. 25th, and Nov. nth. 

NEWBURG, the name of feveral, towns of Ger¬ 
many, two of which are the chief towns of duchies cf 
the fame name ; one in Bavaria, and the other in the 
Palatinate. 

NEWBURY, a town: in' the county of Berks in 
England, 16 miles from Reading, and 56 from Lon¬ 
don, arofe on the decay of Spinham-Land. Notwith¬ 
standing its name fignifies New-Borough, it is as eld 
.jilmoft as the Conquell. It made do much broad¬ 
cloth formerly, that in the reign of Henry VIII. here 
Hour idled John Winfcomb, commonly called Jack of 
Newbury, one of the greateft clothiers that ever was 
in England, who kept 100 looms inhishoufe; and 
in the expedition to Flowden-field againft the Scots, 
marched with 100 of his own men, all armed and 
■clothed at his own expence; and he built all the weft 
part of the church. Alfo Mr Kenric, the fon of a 
■clothier here, though afterwards a merchant in Lou¬ 
don, left L. 4000 to the town,- as well as L. 7500 to 
Reading, to encourage the woollen manufadlory.. It- 
makes a great quantity of Ihalloons and druggets,, but 
not near fo much broad cloth now as formerly; yet it 
is a flouriftiing town, with fpacious ftreets, and a large 
market place, in which is the guild-hall. The church 
is a good one, of (tone, fuppofed to have been built 
about 1640. It has feven fets of alms-houfes. In 
the ne : ghbourheod, on the banks of the Kennet, there 
is a ftra-tum of petrified wood dug out for firing, when 
they frequently find trunks of large oaks yet undecay¬ 
ed,. with petrified hazel nuts, fir-cones, &c. with the 
bones and horns of flags, antelopes, &c. tufks of boars, 
and, heads of beavers. The river Kennet, which 
abounds with excellent trout, eels, and cfay-fifh, runs 
through the town ; and here is plenty of all other pro- 
vifions. It was made.a- corporation by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth,. and is governed by a mayor, high-lleward, al¬ 
dermen, &o. It fends a great quantity of malt to 
London, has good inns, and has a charity-fehool for 
4 jo boys. Its market, which- is well flip plied with 
corn, is on Thurfdays ; and fairs on-Hely-Thurfday, 
July 5th, Aug. 24th, andOft. 28th. 

NEWCASTLE- Under-Line, a- town in England, 
in the county of Stafford, on a branch of the Trent, 
is 15 miles north of Stafford,, 33 fouth fouth-eaft of 
Warrington, and 149 from London.and a caftle, now 
in ruins ; and is fo called- from an older caftle, which 
formerly flood two miles off, at Chefterton under 
Line. It was incorporated by King Henry I. and 
again by queen Elizabeth and King Charles II. and is 
governed by a mayor, twojuftices, two bailiffs, and 
24 common-council The clothing-trade fiourifhes. 
here ; but its chief manufactory is hats, here being an 
incorporated company of felt-makers. The ftreets 
are broad and well paved, but moll of the buildings 
low and thatched. The market is on Mondays ; fairs 
on Eafter-Monduy, Whit-Monday, July 6th, firft 
Monday In September, and November 6th, for cattle. 
It has alio a great bead market every other Mon¬ 
day. The corporation has a court, which holds 


pleas for addons under L. 40. Its caftle, of which Neweaftie. 
there is little to be now feen, was hu-ilt in the reign of ~ v 
Henry III. It had four churches formerly, which are 
now reduced to one, the town having fuffered much in: 
the barons wars. There are frequent horfe-races iiv 
the-neighbourhood, though it is in a.manner furround- 
ed with coal-pits ; particularly one at Hanky-Green. 

It is fofter than the cannel-coal, and is cut out in 
flices ; but confumes fo fa ft, that it is only fit for 
forges. There is the greateft quantity of ftone-warc 
made near this place of any part of England'; fo that, 
one year with another, they are laid to export 20,0001. 
worth of it. 

NEWCASTLE, the capital of the county of 
Northumberland, in England, 14 miles north of Dur¬ 
ham, 94 north of York, 63 fouth by eaft of Berwick, 

60 eaft of Carlifle,. and 271 from London,, ftanck at 
the end of the Piets wall, on the north fide of the 
Tyne,, over which it has a ftately bridge into toe bi-- 
fhopric of Durham, in which its fuburb called Gate- 
Ju'.e is fituated; for the liberties of Newcaftle extend 
np farther than the great iron gate upon the bridge, 
which has the arms of the bifhop of Durham carved 
on the eaft fide and thofe of Newcaftle on the weft 
fide- It is admitted to have been a Roman ftation, 
though no evidence at prefen t appears, except at Pau- 
don gate, whofe fuperftrufture is of different work¬ 
man Chip- and model from- any others of the town, the 
arches being circular. The- carpenter’s tower is alfo 
of Roman original. In the Saxons time it was called 
Mortcdfier, from the monks here, who all fled when it 
was depopulated by the Danes ; and afterwards New- 
cajlle-, from a caftle built here by William the Con¬ 
queror’s fon Robert,- in 10,80, to defend the country 
againft the- Scots,, whofe kings had this town before 
the Norman conqueft, and. fometimes reftded here.— 

Several roonafteries andlioufes were built here foon af¬ 
ter the caftle; and it was greatly enlarged and enrich¬ 
ed by a good, trade to the coafts of Germany, and by 
the fale of its coal to the other parts of England ; for 
which, and for other merchandize, it is become the 
great emporium of the north of England, it being the 
neateft and large ft town in thofe parts, next to York. 

In the reign of Edward I. it was burnt by the Scots; 
but a very rich burgher who was taken prifoner, foon 
ranfomed himfclf for a good fum of money, and be¬ 
gan the firft- fortifications of the place, which he ex¬ 
tended from Sandgate to Pampedon, and thence to 
the Auftin-frtars gate ; which the townfmen finifhed,, 
and encompafted with Clout walls, -which extended two 
miles, wherein are feven gates and many turrets, with 
feveral cafeinents bomb proof. To which two other 
gates were added in more modern times, viz. Bridge- 
gate and Sand-gate : the wall between them was af¬ 
terwards removed to open the quay. Edward III. 
granted the corporation the duties and cuftoros of the 
town for feven years, to enable them to complete the 
fortification. It is a borough at lead as ancient as 
king Richard II. who granted that a fword fhould be 
carried before the mayor ; and king Henry VI. made 
it a town and county incorporate cf itfelf, independ¬ 
ent of Northumberland. Henry VII. built a mona- 
ftery here for the Francifcans. Befides which, it had 
feveral religious foundations, feveral of which ftru&ures 
have been converted to companies halls and private 

reft d cnees. 
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Kewcaftle. refidences. In the reign of Henry VIII. this place and their diiburfemeuts about L. 19.445. The number Ncwc agfc 
v is faid to have exceeded in the ftrength and magnifi- of inhabitants far exceeds 30,000. Here are fair / 

cence of its works all the cities of England, and mod churches or chapels. That of St Nicholas is the Dis¬ 
places in Europe. The town is governed by a mayor, ther-church, a curious fabric, built cathedral-wile by 
12 aldermen, a recorder, Iheriff, town-clerk, a clerk of David king of Scots, 240 feet long, 75 broad, and 
the chambers, two coroners, eight chamberlains, a proportionably high, wish a tower iiceple 194 feet in 
fword -bearer, a water-bailiff, and feven ferjeants at height, of-Oothic architecture; alfo St Andrew’s, St 
mace. Its fituation, efpecially the moll bufy part of Jolla’s, and All Saints late rebuilt on the fite of the 
it towards the river is very uneven, it being built on old ftrnfture, of a circular form. Here are alfo feve- 
tlie declivity of a deep hill, and the houfes very clofc, ral meeting-houfes, and four chari ty-fchools for 300 
The cadle overlooks the whole town. That part built children ; a fine hall for the furgeons, and a large pri- 
by Robert was of great drength, and fcpiarc, and.fur- Ion called Newgate; alfo an hofpital for lunatics, ano- 
rounded by two walls; the fquare was 62 feet by 54, thcr for the lying-in of married women, as well as a 
and the walls 13 feet thick, within which was a cha- fund raifecl for the relief of thole who are delivered at 
.pel. The outward fortifications are now defaced, and their own houfes. -Here is a well endowed and large 
their fite crowded with buildings. The tower re- infirmary, and an afi'embly-roorn that attrafts atten* 
mains entire, and fituated on a lofty eminence, and its tion, containing every uieful apartment, and a ball- 
principal entrance is to the fouth. This cadle belongs room 93 feet by 40: The front is ornamented with 
to the county, and makes no part of the liberties.— fix Ionic pillars, See. In another part of the town is 
It is now the county prifon, and in the great hall the a new theatre. Here is a very neat fet of baths, 
judges hold the affixes. Here Baliol king of Scot- A free grammar-fchool was granted by James I. from 
land did homage to king Edward I. in 1292 ; as did an old foundation of St Mary’s hofpital, in the veftry- 
Edward Baliol in 1334 to king Edward III. Here room of whofe chapel is the eleftion of the officers of 
is a magnificent exchange and a cudomhoufe ; and the the corporation. There were formerly feveral pa- 
fined quay in England, except that at Yarmouth, be- laces in this city, viz, Pampedon-hall, Lumley place, 
ing 700 yards long, it being far more fpacious and Earl’s place, Northumberland-houle, Weftmorcland- 
longcr than thofe at London or Btidol, though not place, &c. The free-malbns have lately erected an 
equal to either for bufinefs. There is a handfome elegant hall, richly ornamented, to hold their lodge 
manfion-houfe for the mayor, who is allowed L. 1000 in, near High-frier chair, capable of holding above 
a-year for his tabic, befides a coach and barge. The 4000 of that ancient fraternity. Here is an hofpital 
old bridge was carried away in a flood, and the pre- for 39 decayed freemen and their widows ; and ano- 
fent was erefted about 1775, of nine noble elliptic ther for three clergymen’s widows and three met, 
arches. With the old bridge 22 houfes were thrown chants widows. The Maiden’s hofpital, built in 
down, and fix lives loft. It was originally built of .1753, is-endo-wed with L. 2400, -for fix maiden wo- 
wood; but having been deftroyed'by fire in 1248, men and fix poor men- Dr Thomlin, a prebendary 
was rebuilt of Peons, 'and confifted of 12 arches, three of St Paul’s, and reftor of Whicham in the bilhopric of 
of which on the north fide were clofed up, and ferved Durham, lately gave a library of above 6000-valuable 
for cellars; this was again lebuilt about 1450, and books to the corporation, and fettled a rent-charge of 
was crowded with wooden buildings; but near the L, 5 a-year for ever for buying new ones; and Will- 
middle was a tower with an iron gate, ufed as a town ter Blacket, Efq ; one of its reprefentatives in parlia- 
prifon. A ftrong building crofted the bridge, which ment, built a neat repofitory for them, and fettled 
was tiled as a magazine. On the fouth front was-a L. 25 a-year for ever on a librarian. The upper or 
ilatute of king Charles II. The water which deftroy- north part of the town, inhabited by the politer fart 
ed this bridge, on November 11. 1771, was upwards of people, is much pleaflanter than that part next the 
of 12 feet above high water mark in fpring-tides.— river, and has three level, well-built, and fpacious 
On dc.ftroying the ruinated peers of the old hridge to ftreets. The river all the way up from Shields to 
ereft the prefent, by obfervations made, and medals Newcaftle is broad, the channel fafe, and the tide 
found, part of it is fuppofed to have exifted from the flows with a ftrong current to the town, and far be- 
time of the Romans. It is computed that above 6000 yond it. In the beginning of the late civil wars, this 
keelmen are employed here, who have formed them- town was taken and plundered by the Scotch fin.cities, who 
feives into a friendly fociety ; and, by their own con- here fold their king, Charles I. for L.20o,oco in hand, 
tributions, built a noble holpital containing 50 cham- and fecurity for as much more. The glafs-works are 
bers, for fuch of their fraternity as are poor, difabled, very curious, and have more bufinefs of the fine fort 
or pall their labour ; and it is fupported by the con- than moft other places. Befide-., it has a confiderable 
tribution of thofe that are in health. The town is manufafture of broad and narrow cloths, and feveral 
extremely populous ; -and, notwithstanding the multi- foap-boileries; and this place is famous for grindftones; 
tude of thofe employed in and about the coal-pits, for which there is fuch a demand, that fcarce a fhip 
with which the town is in a manner furrounded, has ftirs without them ; from whence came the proverb, 
abundance of poor ; but it has alfo many wealthy in- “ That a Scotfman and a Newcaftle grindftene travel 
habitants, and it is faid they pay above L. 4000 all the world over.” Ships fit for the coal trade are 
a year to their relief. It is obferved, that this town built here to perfeftion, with great ftrength. Here 
has the greateft public revenue in its own right as a is a confiderable manufaftcry of hard ware and 

corporation, of any town in England, it being com- wrought-iron, alter the manner of that at Sheffield._. 

puted at no lefs than L. 8000 a-year. In 1774, the Its markets are on Tuefdays and Saturdays. Its fairs 
receipts of the corporation were L. 20,360 ; 9.: 8; in Auguft, which laft nine days, and Oftober 29th, 

which 
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JsVwcaflle. which laft nine days. By an act of Queen Mary, the 
price cf the carriage of goods hither from London 
by waggons was fettled at 2d. per lb. London alone 
is faid to confume at lead 766,887 chaldrons of its 
coal every year : but as for the filh vended in that 
■city by the name of Nenvcqftlc falmon, it is more pro¬ 
perly called Berwick falmon, the frelh falmon being 
taken near 50 miles farther, as far as the Tweed, and is 
brought cn the backs of horfes to Shields, where it 
is cured, pickled, and fent on board for London. It 
is worth remembering, that at the affizes here in 1743, 
two old men were fubpoenaed hither as witnefles from 
A neighbouring village, viz. one 135 years of age, and 
his fon 95, b th hearty, and having their fight and 
hearing; and that in 1744, one Adam Turnbull died 
■in this town aged 112, who had had four wives, the 
•laft of whom he had married when he was near 100 
years old. 

The annual amount of the revenue of cuftoms at 
■this port, which Mr Brand in his hiftory of New¬ 
caftle ftates at 41,000 1. is now very conliderably up¬ 
wards of 70,000 1. 

The coals carried out of it annually (on an ave- 
-rage from 1785 to 1791) were nearly 448,000 New¬ 
caftle chaldrons; the weight of which is 1,187,200 
■tons. 

The manufacture of earthen-ware is greatly in- 
creafed, and carried on to great perfedtion in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, in feven potteries; and their produce ex¬ 
ported hence to foreign parts, as well as to the diffe¬ 
rent ports of this kingdom ; fome of which potteries 
conftuntly employ upwards of looperlons, men, wo¬ 
men and children. 

New works of confiderable extent for the manu¬ 
facture of iron have been eftabliihed; as alfo a very 
capital manufactory for white lead, milled lead, &c. 

The trade with the Welt India iflands is increa- 
fmg, and may in time become very confiderable ; as 
the port has great advantages, in being able to fupply 
-on the cheapeft terms many articles wanted in tliofe 
iflands; fuch as coals, grindftones, lime, bricks, tries, 
iron-wares, &c.; and is molt advantageoufly fituated 
for the re-exportation of the Weft-India produce to 
the ports on the Baltic, to Germany, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Flanders, and part of France ; and moreover, 
■the rifle of navigation, and the rate of infurance, not 
be in? greater than between thofe iflands and Liver¬ 
pool, and fome other ports on the weltern coaft of the 
kingdom 

The town of Newcaftle is daily increafmg in its 
population and opulence; and it would be well if it 
could not be added, in luxury, the almoft necelfary 
•confequence of riches: but it Ihould not be omitted, 
that it is noted for hofpitality and good living. 

Great improvements have been made in the town, 
;by opening new Wrests, and paving the principal ones, 
in the fame manner as in London. It cannot be faid 
that it is well lighted, the few lamps feattcred here 
■and there ferving but to make darknefs vifible; nor 
h : ve the orders repeatedly given by the magiftrates 
for cle.i ring the ftreeti been attended with the full de¬ 
li red effeCt. 

To the lift of public edifices of modern erection, 
and mentioned above, viz. the grand affembly rooms, 
and the elegant theatre, which were built by fubfcrip- 


tion, and the fuperb parifli-church of All Saints, Newcaftle 
built at a very great expence by the parifhioners, may I 
be added a commodious riding-houfe, built alfo by New ' Fo * 
iublcription. ^ . ial » 

Newcastle, a borough town of Ireland, in the 
county of Dublin, and province of Leinfter, which 
returns two members to parliament, and holds two 
fairs, 9th of May and 8th of October. 

Newcastle is alfo the name of a handfome town 
in the county of Limerick and province of Munfter, 
on the high road to Kerry, 114 miles from Dublin. 

Here was a religious haufe poffeffed by the knights 
templars. It is laid, they ufed fome barbarous cuftoms 
which greatly dil'gulfed the Irilh, who, watching a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, attacked a number of the 
knights riding out together and put them to death; 
the place is (till remembered where their remains were 
interred. This order was fuppreffed in the famous 
council of Vienna, 22d of March 1312. Newcaftle 
coniifts of a large fquare where markets and fairs are 
held ; on the northern lide Hands a market houfe, with 
an atkmbly-room; on the loath lide is the church, 
which is the neateft in the county, and it was finiflied 
in 1777 at the foie expence of Lord Courtenay. It 
Hands clofe to die wails and li.rtidcations of the knights 
templars, of which one of the caftles is fitted up for 
Lord Courtenay’s agent. 

Newcastle, a imall town in America, 35 miles 
below .Philadelphia, on the weft bank of Delaware ri¬ 
ver. It was firft fettled by the Swedes about the year 
1627, and called Stockholm. It was afterwards taken 
by the Dutch, and called New Amfterdam. When it 
fell into the hands of the Englilh, it was called by its 
prefent name. It contains about 60 houfes, whieh 
have the afpect of decay, and was formerly the feat of 
government. This is the firft town that was fettled on 
Delaware river. 

Newcastle (Dukeof). See Cavendish. 

Ni tv England. See England {New.} 

Nf.it Forejl cf Hamplhire in England, is a traift of 
at leaft 40 miLs in compafs, which had many populous 
towns and villages, and 36 mother-churches, till it 
was deftroyed and turned into a foreft by William the 
Conqueror. There are nine walks in it; and to every 
one a keeper, under a lord-warden, betides two ran¬ 
gers, and a bow-bearer- As this large trad! lay many 
ages open and expofed to invafions irom foreigners. 

King Henry VIII. built fome caftles in it; and it has 
now feveral pretty towns and villages. It is fituated 
in that part of Hamplhire which is bounded on the 
eaft by Southampton river, and on the fouth by the 
Eritiih Channel. It potteries advantages of fituation, 
with refpect to the convenience of water-carriage and 
nearnefs to the dock-yards, fuperior to every ether 
foreft, having in its neighbourhood feveral ports and 
places of (he. ter for ihipping timber, among which 
Lymington is at the distance of only two miles, Bew- 
ley about half a mile, and Redbridge three or four 
miles from the Foreft; and the navigation to Portf- 
mouth, the molt confiderable dock-yard in this king¬ 
dom, is only about 30 miles from the neareft cf thofe 
places, This is the only foreft belonging to the 
crown of which the origin is known. Domefday-. 
book contains the moft diftindt account of its affore- 
ftation by William the Conqueror: the contents of 

every 
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New fo- every field, rarm, or eftate afforefted, in hides, caru- 
cates, or virgates, by which the extent of land was 
~ v " then computed, together with the names of the hun¬ 
dreds and villages, and of the former proprietors 
(which are for the moft part Saxon), the rent or yearly 
value of each poceffion, and the tax which had been 
paid for it to the crown during the reign of Edward 
the Confefibr, before the inhabitants were expelled, 
and that part of the countiy laid waftc, arc all to be 
found in that moft curious and venerable record. 
Wiihing to difeover the original extent of the foreft, 
we extraded, for our own information, all thatrdates 
to it in that ancient furvey. The extra# is far too 
voluminous for infertion. The names of many of 
the places having been changed fince that time, it is 
difficult to afeertain with precifion what were then the 
limits of the foreft. The oldeft perambulation we have 
met with is among the Pleas of the Foreft, in the 
eighth year of King Edward I. preferved in the 
Chapter-houfe at Weltminftcr. The boundaries there 
deferibed include all the country from Southamp¬ 
ton river on the eaft to the Avon on the weft, follow¬ 
ing the fea coaft as far as the foutheru boundary be¬ 
tween thofe rivers, and extending northwards as far as 
North Chadeford, or North Charford, on the weft, 
and to Wade and Orebrugg, or Owerbridge, on the 
eaft ; and the greateft part, if not the whole, of that ex- 
tenfive diftrict, is mentioned in Domefday-book to be 
the foreft belonging to the crown. Another perambu- 
tion was however made in the 29th of the fame king, 
which leaves out a great part of the country contain¬ 
ed within the former. This perambulation, which 
is preferved in the tower of London, confines tire foreft 
limits which,as far as wc can trace them, appear to have 
been ft llowed in the 22d year of the reign of Charles II. 
when the foreft was again perambulated. By the 
Charta de Forcjia, all lands not belonging to the crown 
which had been afforefted by Henry II. Richard I. 
or King John, were to be difafforefted ; but as no 
provifion was made for the redudion of the more an¬ 
cient afforeftations, it is eafy to account for the great 
diminution of this foreft in the reign of Edward I. 
who was not a prince likely to fubmit to any encroach¬ 
ment on his rights. The perambulation of the 22d 
of Charles IL is die laft which we find on record; it 
contains the prefent legal bounds of the foreft, and 
was given to the furveyors as their guide, in taking the 
plan which they have made lately by direction. From 
that plan, with the approbation of the lords commif- 
lionersof his majefty’s treafury,an engraving was made. 
According to the laft mentioned perambulation and the 
plan, the foreft extends from Godlhill on the north- 
weft to the fea on the fouth-eaft, about 20 miles ; and 
from Hardley on the eaft to Ringwood on the weft, 
about 15 miles; and contains within thofe limits 
about 92,365 acres ftatute meafure. The whole of 
that quantity, however, is not foreft-land, or now the 
property of the crown : there are feveral manors and 
other coiti'idcrable freehold eftates within the perambu¬ 
lation beh nging to individuals, to the amount of about 
24,797 acres; about 625 acres are copyhold or cufto- 
mary lands belonging to his majefty’s manor of Lynd- 
burft; about 1004 acres are leafe-hold under the 
crown, granted for certain terras of years, and forming 
Yol. XIII. 


part of the demifed land-rcvcnuc, under the manage-New H»I- 
rrient of the furveyor-general of crown-lands ; about 
901 acres are purprcfturcs or encroachments on the vr ew f„., llc j. 
foreft; about 1193 acres more are inclofed lands held j Jni j 

by the mailer keepers and groom-keepers, with their —v- * 

refpedive lodges; and the remainder, being about 
63,845 acres, are woods and wade lands of the foreft. 

To perpetuate the fpot where William Rufus was 
killed by the glance of an arrow Ihot at a flag, a tri¬ 
angular ftone was ereded in 1745- George III. vi- 
fited this fpot in 1789. In Augull 1782, a curious 
ancient golden crofs was found here by a labour'ina 
man digging turf. It weighed above an ounce of 
gold, and had on one fide an engrav ing of our Saviour, 
and on the other, the ladder, fpear, nails, and other 
emblems of his fufferings. 

Nmr-Hjlhtid . See Holland (Hezv.J 

NEir-York. See Fork (Nerv). 

Nsiu-Zea’and. See Zp aland (Nc-o.) 

NLur-Ttars Gifts. Prefents made on tire firft day 
of tire new year. Nonius Marcellus refers the origin 
of this cuftom among the Romans to Tatius king of 
the Sabines, who reigned at Rome conjointly with 
Romulus, and who having confidered as a good omen 
a prefent of fome branches cut in a wood confecrated 
to Strsnia, the goddefs of ftrength, which he received 
on the firft day of the re\v-year, authorifed this cuf¬ 
tom afterwards, and gave to thefe perfons the name 
of firena. However this may be, the Roman; on that 
day celebrated a feftival in honour of Janus, and paid 
their refpeds at the fame time to Juno ; but they did 
not pafs it in idlenefs, left they fhould become indo¬ 
lent during the reft of the year. They Pent prefents 
to one another of figs, dates, honey, See. to fhow their 
friends that they wiihed for a happy and agreeable 
life. Clients, that is to fay, thofe who were under 
the protedion of the great, earned prefents of this- 
kind to their patrons, adding to them a fmall piece of 
filver. Under Auguftus, the fenate, the knights, and 
the people, prefented fuch gifts to him, and in his 
abfence depofited them in the capitol. Of the 
fucceeding princes fome adopted this cuftom and 
others abolilhed it-; but it always continued among 
the people. The early Chriftians condemned it, be- 
caufe it appeared to be a relique of Paganifm, and a 
Ipecies of fuperftition ; but when it began to have no 
other objed than that cf being a mark of veneration 
and efteem, the church ceafed to difapprove of it. 

NEWEL, in architedure, is the upright poll 
which a pair of winding Hairs turn about: this is 
properly a cylinder of ftone, which bears on the 
ground, and is formed by the end of the Heps of the 
winding flairs. 

NEWFIDLER-sea, a lake in El angary, 17 miles 
in length, and 6 in breadth. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, a large ifland of North 
America, belonging to Great Britain, lying between 
46 50. and 51 30. N. Lat. and between 53. 30. 
and 58 20. W. Long, from London. The form is 
that of an irregular triangle, the bafe orfoutli fide be- 
ing 80 leagues in extent; the eaft fide is the longeft; 
and the whole circumference about 150 leagues. It 
is bounded on the north by the Straits of Belleifle, 
which feparate it from Labrador; on the eaft and 
D foutb 
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Newfound. fouth it hath the Atlantic Ocean, and on the weft 
land- th e Gulph of St Laurenee. The climate is rather 
fevere; and the foil at leaft on the fea-coaft, which 
is all that we know of it, is poor and barren. A 
few kitchen vegetables with ftrawberries and rafpber- 
ries are all its produce. The country within land 
is mountainous, and abounds with timber; there are 
feveral rivers which are plentifully ftored with various 
forts of fifh, abundance of deep bays and many good 
ports. St John’s and Placentia are the two principal 
fettlements, and at each of thefe there is a fort: the 
number of people who remain here in the winter hath 
been computed at 4000. The French, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, were permitted to fifh from Cape Bona- 
vifta on the eaft fide round the north of the ifland to 
Point Rich on the weft ; and by the treaty of Paris, 
they are allowed the ifles of St Pierre and Miquelon, 
upon which they are, to dry their fifh, but not to ereft 
fortifications of any kind. 

The great importance of this place arifes from its 
fifhery, which is in part carried on by the inhabitants 
at the feveral harbours, which are about 20 in number, 
who take vaft quantities of cod near the coaft, which 
they bring in and cure at their leifure, in order to 
have it ready for the fhips when they arrive. But the 
great and extenfive fifhery is on the banks at fome di- 
ftance from the ifland. The great bank lies 20 leagues 
from the neareft point of land from the latitude 41 0 
to49°, ftretching 5oomiles in length and 75 inbreadth. 
To the eaft of this lies the Falfe Bank; the next is 
ftyled Vert or the Green Bank, about 240 miles long, 
and 120 over; then Banquero, about the fame fize; 
the lhoals of Sand Ifland, Whale Bank, and the Bank of 
St Peter’s, with feveral others of lefs note, all abound¬ 
ing with fifh. 

The cod are caught only by a hook; and an expert 
fiflier will take from 150 to 300 and upwards in a day; 
for the fifh never bite in tire night, and the labour is 
very great. The feafon is from May to Odlober, in 
the height of which there are from 500 to 700 fail up¬ 
on the banks at a time. The fifh caught in the fpring- 
months are beft ; they are cured in very different ways. 
Some are ftyled white JiJh, others mudjijh, which are 
flowed and falted in the hold, and will not keep long, 
but the beft and moll valuable are the dried cod. The 
quantity taken is prodigious ; yet in fome feafons and 
in different places varies confiderably, as the fifh fre¬ 
quently change their ftations. The jijhing Jhips, as 
they are called, lie upon the banks, with the help of 
their boats take and cure their own fifh, and as foon as 
they are full fail for a market. The fack-fhips proceed 
directly to the ifland, where they purchafe fifh from 
the inhabitants either by barter or bills of exchange. 
The principal markets for' cod are Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and theWeft Indies. The value of this fifhery 
is computed at fome hundred thoufand pounds annual¬ 
ly ; employing, befides feveral hundred fhips, fome 
thoufands of teamen, and affording a maintenance to a 
number of tradefmen of different occupations, by which 
many large towns on the weft fide of England accu¬ 
mulate much wealth, and at the fame time contribute 
in many lefpecls to the benefit of the public. 

The great utility of this fifhery was very early 
feen, and very vigoroufly purfued; for in the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of king James I. we had, two hum 


dred and fifty fail employed therein. It vs computed, Newound- 
that three quintals of wet fifh make one quintal of lall Ll - 
dried cod. Befides, the livers of every hundred quin- 
tals make one hogfhead of oil; and exclufive of thefe, 
there are many leffer advantages that go in diminution 
of the expence. The fifhery as we have faid above, 
produces differently in different feafons; but it is judged 
to be a very good one when it produces 300,000 quin¬ 
tals of fifh and 3000 barrels of oil, both equally fale- 
able and valuable commodities. As every fhip carries 
twelve, and each of their boats eight men, and as thefe 
return home in fix months, there cannot be a more 
noble nurfery for feamen. The artificers and traders 
employed in building, victualling, and repairing thefe 
veffels, are very numerous in the refpedlive ports from 
which they fail. Thefe circumftances juftjfy the par¬ 
ticular attention paid by government to this branch of 
the public fervice ; in refpeft to which, that they may 
be well informed, an annual and very diftinft account, 
by which the whole is feen at one view, is delivered 
by the proper officer to the governor of Newfound¬ 
land, that is, to the commodore of his majefty's fqua- 
dron. Mr Pennant in the appendix to his Ardtic 
Zoology, gives us from what appears to be very good 
authority, the following account of this ifland. 

“ Within the circuit of 60 miles of the fouthern 
part, the country is hilly but not mountainous. The 
hills increafe in height as they recede from the fea; 
their courfe is irregular not forming a chain of hills; 
but rife and fall abruptly. The coafts are high, and 
the fhores moft remarkably bold. The fame may be 
faid of almoft every part of this vaft ifland. The 
country is much wooded, and the hills (fuch which 
have not flat tops to admit the rain to ftagnate on 
them) are clothed with birch, with hazel, fpruce, fir, 
and pine, all fmall; which is chiefly owing to. the in¬ 
habitants taking off the bark to cover the fifh ftages. 

This peninfula is fo indented by the fine and deep bays 
of Placentia, St Mary, Conception, and Trinity, that 
it may be eafily penetrated in all parts, which is done 
for the fake of fowling, or the procuring of fpars for 
mafts, oars, See. The ifland is on all tides more or 
lefs pierced with deep bays, which peninfulate it in 
many places by ifthmufes moft; remarkably narrow.— 

The mountains on the fouth weft fide, near the fea, 
are very high, and terminate in lofty headlands. Sudi. 
are Chapeau rouge, a moft remarkably high promon¬ 
tory, Cape St Mary’s, and Cape le Hune. Such in 
general is the formation of the ifland, on the north- 
eaft, moft of the hills in the interior part of the coun¬ 
try terminate pyramidally, but form no chain. The 
interior parts of the country confift chiefly of moraf- 
fes, or dry barren hammocks, or level land, with fre¬ 
quent lakes or ponds, and in fome places covered with 
hunted black fpruce. The rivers of Newfoundland, 
are unfit for navigation, but they are of ufe in float¬ 
ing down the wood with the fummer floods. Still 
the rivers and the brooks are excellent guides for the 
hunters of beavers and other animals, to penetrate up 
the country, which as yet has never been done deeper 
than 30 miles. Near the brooks it is that timber is 
commonly met with, but feldom above three or four 
miles inland, and in valleys; the hills in the northern 
diftrift being naked and barren. . 

“ In fome parts of Newfoundland there is timber fuf- 

ficiently 
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Newfound- ficiently large for the building of merchant fliips : the 
land, hulk is made of juniper, and the pine furni flies mads 
Nt " t ' t nar ' and yards; but as yet none lus been found large 
.. ^' .. enough for a mall for a large cutter. The fifhery is 

divided into two fcafons: that on the lhore, or the 
fhore fealon, commences about the 20th of April, and 
ends about the 10th of October ; the boats fifli in from 
four to 20 fathoms water. The moft important, the 
bank-fidiing feafon, begins the 10th of may, and con¬ 
tinues till the 1 all of September, and carried on in 30 to 
45 fathoms depth of water. Banking veflels have fail¬ 
ed from St John’s to the bank as early as the 12th of 
April. At fil'd they ufe pork or birds for a bait; but 
as they catch fifli, they fupply themfelves with a Ihell 
fifh called clams, which is found in the belly of the 
cod. The mxt bait is the lobder ; after that the her¬ 
ring and the launce, which lad till June, when the ca- 
pelan comes on the coad, and is another bait. In Au- 
gud the fquid comes into ufe, and finally the herring 
again. The greated number of cod-fiih taken by a 
ftngle fifherman in the feafon has been 12,000, but the 
average is 7000. The larged fifh which has been ta¬ 
ken was four feet three inches long, and weighed 46 
pounds. A banking veffel of 10,000 fifli ought to be 
filled in three weeks, and fo in proportion; and 80 
quintals ( 112 lb. each) for a boat in the fame time. 

“ In 1785, 541 Englifli veifels filhed on the bank, a 
number exceeding that of the French. A heap of. 
dried fifli, 20 feet long and ten wide, and four deep, 
contains 300 quintals. Such an heap fettles, in the 
courfe of 48 hours after it is made, about An ex¬ 
traordinary fplitter will fplit five quintals of fifh in ail 
hour. The average in that time is two. There is no 
fiftiing during winter, on account of the inclemency 
of the feafon. It is fuppofed that the fifli in a great 
meafure quit the banks before that time, as in general 
they are very fcarce when the fifhing veifels go upon 
the banks early in the fpring. 

“ There are a few fmall towns on the coafts, which 
have gardens fown with Englifli pulfe ; but many of 
the inhabitants quit the country in winter. 

“ An admiral or fome fea officer is governor of New¬ 
foundland. He fails from England in May, and re¬ 
turns by the 30th of November.” 

NEWMARKET, in Cambridgefliire, 13 miles 
from Cambridge, 13 from St Edmundfbury, and 60 
from London, is a town with one long flreet, the 
north fide in Suffolk, the fouth fide in Cambridge¬ 
fliire. It is a healthy place and a great thorough¬ 
fare in the road from London to Norfolk ; but Hands 
moftly by the horfe-races every year in April and Oc¬ 
tober, here being the fined courfe in England ; on 
which there is a houle for the king when he comes 
to the races, which was built by Charles II. The 
king gives a plate or two every year, befides thofe 
given by the nobility ; and wagers are laid upon the 
horfes, which are feldcm under 500 1. and often above 
1000 1 . Here are two coffeehoufes, at which, every 
night and morning during the races, there is gaming, 
as there is alfo at the houfes of the nobility and gentry. 
Here alfo are cock-matches. Here is a little chapel, 
which is a chapel of eafe to the mother church at 
Ditton; and another in the Suffolk fide, which is pa¬ 
rochial. The town was burnt in 1683, but foon re¬ 


built. Here are two charity-fchc.ols, one fir 20 b'ys, N e w 1. -. -. 
another for 20 girls, fupported by 50 1. a year, fiift ^ 

fettled by Queen Anr.e. Here is a market on Tuef- '' ‘ 
divs and Thurfdays, and fairs on October 28, and 
Wliitfun-Tuefday. 

NEWROSS, a borough town in the county of 
Wexford, and province of Leinder in Ireland, 67 
miles from Dublin. It returns two members to par¬ 
liament ; the patronage is in the families of Totten¬ 
ham and Leigh. This town was formerly walled, and 
fome of the gates dill remain. It lies on the river 
Barrow which is here very deep, and fliips of burden 
can come up to the quay even when the tide is out. 

The church is large, but the cuftom houfe and quay 
are both fmall, and fometimes overflooded many feet. 

It is one of the ftaple ports for exporting wool, yet 
its trade is but incondderable; beef and butter are the 
principal articles exported. Elere is a barrack for a 
troop of horfe, and a good ferry into the county of 
Kilkenny. Near this town is a charter-fchool. It 
is alfo a poft town, and gives title of earl to the fa¬ 
mily of Gore. It was formerly fortified, and adorn¬ 
ed with many religious houfes, among which was a 
crouched friary, built on the fummit of a hill in the 
town ; but one of the friars having killed a principal 
inhabitant, the whole body of the people arofe, put 
the friars to death, and totally deftroyed the friary ; 
on the fite of which the monaftery of St Saviour, for 
conventual Francifcans, was afterwards erefted by Sir 
John Devereux ; and the eafl end of this laft building 
is now the parifli-church. A friary for Eremites, fol¬ 
lowing the rule of St Augudine, was alfo founded 
herein the reign of Edward III. 

NEWS-papers, periodical publications, daily, 
weekly, &c. for the purpofe of communicating to the 
world every thing ef importance, whether political or 
literary, &c. which is going on. They have tended 
much to the diffemination of learning, and have fer- 
ved many other valuable purpofes ; and while they are 
carr^d on with candour, impartiality, and ability, 
they aVe unquellionably a great national benefit. When 
this, hbwever, is not the cafe, and it often happens, 
they difgrace their authors, and are highly irjurious 
to the public. They were firfl publifhed in England, 

Augufl 22. 1642. Journaldes Savans, a French paper, 
was firfl publifhed in 1665, though one was printed in 
England, under the title of the Public Intelligencer , 
by Sir Roger L’Edrange, 1663, which he dropped, 
on the publication of the firfl London Gazette. Newf- 
papers and pamphlets were prohibited by royal pro¬ 
clamation 1680. Though at the revolution prohibi¬ 
tions of this kind were done away, and the pi efs fet 
at liberty, yet newfpapers were afterwards made ob- 
jedls of taxation, and for this purpofe were firfl damp¬ 
ed 1713. The number of them, however, gradually 
increafed ; and there were printed in the whole king¬ 
dom during the years 1775, 12,680,000; 1776, 
12,830,000; 1777, 13,150,642 51778, 13,240,059; 

1779, 14,106,842; 1780, 14,217,371; 1781, 

14,397,602; 1782, 15,272,519. They are now dill 
more numerous. 

NEW-style, firfl ufed in England in 1753, was in¬ 
troduced into the wedern world by Pope Gregory 
XIII. See Chronology, n° 24. 
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Newt, NEWT, or Eft, in Zoology, the common li- fumed again, and gave rife to his writing the treatife 

^Newton. zarc j. See Lacerta. . which he publifhed in 1687, under the name of Ma- 

NEWTON (Sir Ifaac), one of the greateft philofo- thcmatical Principles of Natural Phtlofophy ; a work 
pliers and mathematicians theworld has ever produced, lookedupon as the production of aceleftial intelligence 
was the only child of Mr John Newton of Colefwortli, rather than of a man. The very lame year in which 
not far from Grantham in Lincolnfhire, who had an this great work was publifhed, the univerfity at Cam. 
■eftate of about 120 1 . per annum, which he kept in bridge was attacked by king'James II. when Mr Newton 
his own hands. He was born at that place on Chrift- was one of its moll zealous defenders, and was accord- 
mas day 1642. His father dying when he was young, ingly nominated one of the delegates of that univerfity 
his mother’s brother, a clergyman of the name of Ay- to thehigh-commiffion court; and the next year he was 
fcough, or Afkew, who lived near her, and directed all chofen one of their members for the convention parlia- 
ber afFairs after the death of Mr Newton, put her fon ment, in which he fat till it was diffolved. In 1696, 
to fchool at Grantham. When he had finifhed his Mr Montague, then chancellor of the exchequer, and 
fchool learning, his mother to ik him home, intending, afterwards earl of Halifax, obtained for him of the 
as (he had no other child, to have the pleafure of his king the office of warden of the mint; in which em- 

•ccmpany ; and that he as his father had done, ffiould ployment he was of lignal fervice, when the money 

occupy his own eftate. But his uncle happening to was called in to be recoined. Three years after, he 
find him in a hay-loft at Grantham working a mathe- was appointed mailer of the mint; a place of very con- 
-matical problem, and having otherwife obferved the fiderable profit, which he held till his death. In 1699, 
boy’s mind to be uncommonly bent upon learning, he he was elefted one of the members of the royal aca- 
prevailed upon her to part with him , and ffie fent him demy of Sciences at Paris. In 1701, Ire was a fecond 
to Trinity College in Cambridge, where her brother, time chofen member of parliament for the univerfity of 
having himfelf been a membeF of it, had ftill many Cambridge. In 1704 he publiihed his Optics; which 
friends. Ifaac was foon taken notice of by Dr Ifaac is a piece of philofophy l’o new, that the fcience may be 
Barrow ; who, obferving his bright genius, contrail- conhdered as entirely indebted to our author. In 1705, 
ed a great friendffiip for him. M. de FontenelJe he was knighted by queen Anne. In 1707, he pub- 
tells us, “That in learning mathematics he did not lifhed his Arithmetic a Univerfalis, In 1711, his Ana- 
(ludy Euclid, who feemed to him too plain and fimple, lyjis per ffuantitatum Series, Fluxiones et Differential, 
and unworthy of taking of his time. He underftood &c. was publiihed by William Jones, Efq. In 17x2, 
him almoft before he read him ; and a call of his eye feveral letters of his were publifhed in the Commericum 
upon the contents of his theorms was fufficient to Epijhlicum. In the reign of George I. he was bet- 
make him mafter of them. He advanced at once to ter known at court than before. The princefs of 
the geometry of Des Cartes, Kepler’s optics. See. It Wales, afterwards queen confort of England, ufed 
is certain, that he had made his great difeoveries in frequently to propofe queftions to him, and to declare 
geometry, and laid the foundation of his two famous thatfhe thought herfelf happy to live at the fame time 
works the Principia and the Optics, by the time he was with him, and have the pleafure and advantage of his 
24 years of age.” converfation. He had written a treatife of ancient 

In 1664, he took the degree of bachelor of arts ;‘and chronology, which he did not think of publilhing ; 
in 1668 that of mafter, being elected the year before but the princefs defired an abftradt, which fhe would 
fellow of his college. He had before this time difeo- never part with. However, a copy of it ftole abroad 
vered the method of fluxions ; and in 1669 he was and was carried into France ; where it was translated 
ehofen profelfor of mathematics in the univerfity of and printed, with forne obfervations, which were af- 
Cambridge, upon the refignation of Dr Barrow. The terwards .anfwered by Sir Ifaac. But, in 1728, the 
fame year, and the two following, he read a courfe of Chronology-itfelf was publifhed at London in quar- 
eptical lectures in Latin, in the public fchools of the to ; and was attacked by feveral perfons, and as zea- 
Univerfity ; an Englifh tranflation of which was print- loufly defended by Sir Ifaac’s friends. The main 
ed at London in 1728, in 8vo, as was the Latin ori- defign of it was to find out, from fome trails of the 
ginal the next year in 4to. From the year 1671 to molt ancient Greek aftronomy, what was the pofi- 
1679, he held a correfpondence by letters with Mr tion of the colures with refpedt to the fixed ftars," 
Henry Oldenburgh fecretary of the royal fociety, and in the time of Chiron the centaur. As it is now 
Mr John C< llins fellow of that fociety; which letters known that thefe liars have a motion in longitude 
contain a variety of curious obfervations. of one degree in 72 years, if it is once known thro’ 

Concerning the origin of his difeoveries, we are told, what fixed ftars the colure paffed in Chiron’s time, by 
that as he fat alone in a garden, the falling of fome ap- taking the diftance of thefe ftars from thofe through 
pies from a tree led him into a fpeculation on the power which it now paffes, we might determine what num- 
pf gravity ; that as this power is not diminiftied at the ber of years is elapfed fince Chiron’s time. As Chi- 
remoteft diftance from the centre of tire earth to which ron was one of the Argonauts, this would fix the time 
we can rife, it appeared to him reafonable to con- of that famous expedition, and confequently that of 
elude, that it muft extend much farther than was the Trojan war ; the two great events upon which all 
uftirdly thought ; and purfuing this fpeculation, by the ancient chronology depends. Sir Ifaac places them 
comparing the periods of the feveral planets with their 500 years nearer the birth of Chrift than other chrono- 
diftances from the fun, he found, that if any power logers generally do. 

like gravity held them in their courfes, its ftrength This great man had all along enjoyed a fettled 
muft decreafe in the duplicate proportion of the in- and equal ftate of health to the age of 80, when 
ejeafe of diftance. This inquiry was dropped ; but re- he began to be afflitfted with an incontinence of 
^ urine,. 


Newton. 
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Newton, urine. However, tor the five following years, lie had 
“~ v great intervals of eafe, which he procured by the ob- 
iervance of a ltridt regimen. It was then believed 
that he certainly had the ftone ; and when the pa- 
rcxyfms were fo violent, that large drops of fwcat ran 
down his face, he never uttered the lead complaint, or 
expreffed the fmalleft degree of impatience; but, as 
foon as he had a moment’s eafe, would fmile and talk 
with his ui'ual cheerfulnefs. Till then he always read 
and wrote feveral hours in a day. Fie had the perfect 
ufe of all his fenfes and unaerftanding till the day be¬ 
fore he died, which was cn the 20th of March 1726-7, 
in the 85th year of his age.—Fie lay in hate in the 
Jerufalem clumber at WeftminHer, and on the 28th 
of March his body was conveyed into WeHminfter ab¬ 
bey ; the pall being fupported by the lord chancellor, 
the dukes of Montrofe and Roxburgh, and the earls of 
Pembroke, Suffex, and Macclesfield. The bilhop of 
Rochester read the funeral office, being attended by 
all the clergy of the church. The corple was interred 
juft at the entrance into the choir, where a noble mo¬ 
nument is ereried to his memory. 

Sir Ilaac was of a middling ftature, and in the latter 
part of his life fomewhat inclined to be fat. His coun¬ 
tenance was pleafing, and at the fame time venerable. 
He never made ufe of fpedtacles, and loft but one 
tooth during his whole life. 

His temper is faid to have been fo equal and mild, 
that no accident could difturb it. Of this the follow¬ 
ing remarkable inftance is related'. Sir Iiaac had a 
favourite little dog, which he called Diamond; and 
being one day called out of his ftudy into the next 
Toom, Diamond was left behind. When Sir Ifaac re¬ 
turned, having been abfent but a few minutes, he had 
the mortification to find, that Diamond having thrown 
down a lighted candle among fume papers, the nearly 
finiftied labour of many years was in fumes, and almoft 
confirmed ro afhes. This lofs, as Sir Ifaac was then 
very far advanced in years, was irretrievable ; yet, 
without once ftriking the dog, he only rebuked him 
with this exclamation, “ Oi.! Diamond? Diamond! 
thou little knoweft the mifehief thou haft done!” 

He was a great lover of peace ; an.i would rather 
have chofen to remain in obfeurity than to have the 
calm of life ruffled by thofe ftorms and difpr res which 
genius and learning always draw upon thofe that are 
peculiarly eminent for them. In contemplating his ge¬ 
nius it prefently becomes a doubt, which of thefe en¬ 
dowments had the greateft fn.ire, fagacity,penetration, 
ftrength, or diligence: and, after all, the mark that 
feems moft to diftinguilh it is, that he himfelf made 
the jufteft eftimation of it, declaring, that, if he had 
done the world any fervice, it was due to nothing but 
induftry and patient thought; that he kept the fub- 
je-ft under confideration conflantly before him, and 
waited till the firft dawning opened gradually, by 
little and little, into a full and clear light. It i$ faid, 
that when he had any mathematical problems or fo- 
lutions in his mind, he would never quit the fubjeit 
on any account. Dinner has been often three hours 
ready for him before he could be brought to table : and 
his man often faid, when he has been getting up in a 
morning, he has fometimes begun to drefs, and with 
one leg in his breeches fat down again on the bed, 
where he has remained for hours before he got his 


cloaths on. From his love of peace, no doubt, arofe Newtotr. 
that ur.ufual kind of horror which he had for all dif- v 
putes; a Heady unbroken attention, free from thofe 
frequent recoilings infeparably incident to others, was 
his peculiar felicity ; he knew it, and he knew the value 
of it. No wonder then that controverfy was looked 
on as his banc. When fume objections, haftily made to 
his diicoveries concerning light and colours, induced 
him to lay afide the defign he had of publifliing his 
optic ledtnres, we find him refledling on that diipute, 
into which he was unavoidably drawn thereby, in thefe 
terms: “ I blamed my own imprudence for parting 
with fo real a bleffing as my quiet, to run after a flia- 
dow.” It is true, this fhadow (as Mr Fontenelle ob- 
ferves) did not efcape him aftci wards, nor did it coll 
him that quiet which he fo ranch valued, but proved 
as much areal happinefsto him as his quiet itfelf; yet 
this was a happinefs of his own making: he took a 
refolution, from thefe difputes,not topublifh any more 
about that theory till he had put it above the reach 
of controverfy, by the exacted: experiments and the 
ftridteft demonftrations; and accordingly it has never 
been called in queftion fince. In the fame temper, af¬ 
ter he had fent the manufeript of his Principia to the 
Royal Society, with his confent to the printing of it 
by them, upon Mr Hook’s injurioufly infilling that 
himfell had demonftrated Kepler’s problem before our 
author, he determined, rather than be involved again 
in a controverfy, to fupprefs the third book, and was 
very hardly prevailed upon to alter that r efolution. It 
is true, the public was thereby a gainer; that book, 
which is indeed no more than a corollary of feme pro- 
politions in the firft, being originally drawn up in the 
popular way, with a defign to publifh it in that form ; 
whereas he was now convinced that it would be bell 
not to let it go abroad without a ftriift demonftration. 

After all, notwithftanding his anxious care to avoid 
every occafion of breaking his intenfe application to- 
ftudy, he was at a great diftance from being fteeped 
in philofophy ; on the contrary, he could lay afide his 
thoughts, though engaged in the' moft intricate re- 
fearches, when his other affairs required his attend¬ 
ance ; and, as foon as he had leifure, refume the fub- 
jeft at the point where he had left off. This he feems 
to have done not fo much by any extraordinary ftrength 
of memory, as by the force of his inventive faculty, to 
which every thing opened itfelf again with eafe, if no¬ 
thing intervened to ruffle him. The readinefs of his, 
invention made him not think of putting his memory 
much to the trial: but this was the offspring of a vi¬ 
gorous intenfenefs of thought, out of which he was but 
a common man. He fpent, therefore, the prime of his 
age in thofe abftrufe relearches, when his iituation in 
a college gave him leifure, and even while ftudy was his 
proper profeffion. Rut as foon as he was removed to 
the mint, he applied himfelf chiefly to the bufmefs of 
that office ; and fo far quitted mathematics and philo- 
ii-phy, as not to engage in any purfuits. of either kind, 
afterward;. 

The amiable quality of modefty is reprefented as 
Handing foremoH in the character of this great man’s 
mind and manners. It was in reality g: eater titan can 
be eafily imagined, or will be readily believed: yet it 
always continued fo without any alteration, though; 
the whole world, fays Fontenelle, confpired againH it j, 
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Newton, and let us add, though he was thereby robbed of his 

. v invention of fluxions. Nicholas Mercator publifhing his 

Logarithmotechnia in 1668, where he gave the qua¬ 
drature of the hyperbola by an infinite feries, which was 
the firlt appearance in the learned world of a feries of 
this fort drawn from the particular nature of the curve, 
and that in a manner very new and abftrafted; Dr Bar- 
row,then at Cam bridge, where Mr Newton,at that time 
■about 26 years of age, refided, recollefted that he had 
met with the fame thing in the writings of that young 
.gentleman; and there not confined to the hyperbola 
only, but extended, by general forms, to all forts of 
curves, even fuch as are mechanical; to their quadra¬ 
tures, their rectifications, and their centres of gravity ; 
to the folids formed by their relations, and to the fu- 
perfices of thofe folids ; fo that, when their determi¬ 
nations were poffible, the feries hopped at a certain 
.point, or at lead their fums were given by hated rules : 
and, if the abfolute determination were impoflible, 
they could yet be infinitely approximated ; which is 
the happieft and mod refined method, fays Mr Fonte- 
nelle, of fupplying the defeats of human knowledge 
that man’s imagination could poffibly invent. To be 
mader of fo fruitful and general a theory was a mine of 
gold to a geometrician ; but it was a greater glory to 
have been the difcoverer of fo lurpriling and ingenious 
a fydem. So that Mr Newton, finding by Merca¬ 
tor’s book, that he was in the way to it, and that 
others might follow in his traft, fliould naturally have 
been forward to open his treafures, and fecure the pro¬ 
perty, which confided in making the dilcovery; but 
he contented himfelf with his treafure which he had 
found, without regarding the glory. What an idea, 
does it give us of his unparalleled modedy, when we 
fee him declaring, that he thought Mercator had en¬ 
tirely difcovered his fecret, or that others would, be¬ 
fore he was of a proper age for writing ? His MS, up¬ 
on infinite feries was communicated to none but Mr 
John Collins and the lord Brounker; and even that 
had not been complied with, but for Dr Barrow, who 
would not fufFer him to indulge his modedy fo much 
as he defired. 

It is further obferved, concerning this part of his 
character, that he never talked ehher of himfelf or 
othei s, nor even behaved in fuch a manner as to give 
the mod malicious cenlurers the lead occafion even to 
fufpeft him of vanity. Fie was candid and affable, and 
always put himfelf upon a level with his company. He 
never thought either his merit or his reputation fuffi- 
cient to excufe him from any of the common offices of 
focial life; no Angularities, either natural or affeCted, 
didinguifhed him from other men. Though he was 
firmly attached to the church of England, he was 
averfe to the perfecution of the non-conformids. He 
judged of men by their manners ; and the true fchii- 
matiesdn his opinion, where the vicious and die wicked. 
Not that he confined his principles to natural religion, 
for he was thoroughly periuaded of the truth of reve¬ 
lation ; and amidd the great variety of bo: ks which 
he had condantly before him, that which he dudied 
with the greated application was the Bible : and he 
underdood the nature and force of moral certainty as 
well as he did that of of a drift demondration. 

Sir Ifaac did not negl.-ft the opportunities of 
doing good, when the revenues of his patrimony, 
and a profitable employment, improved by a pru¬ 


dent (Economy, put it in his power. We have two Newtonian 
remarkable indances of his bounty and generofity ; 1’iiHofophjr 
one to Mr M’Laurin, profeifor of mathematics at v 
Edinburgh, to whom he offered 20 1 . per annum; 
and the other to his niece Barton, who had an an¬ 
nuity of 100 1. per annum fettled upon her by him. 

When decency upon any occafion required expence 
and fhew, he was magnificent without grudging 
it, and with a very good grace ; at all other times, 
that pomp which leems great to low minds on,y, was 
utterly retrenched, and the expence referved for better 
ufes. He never married, and perhaps he never had 
leifure to think of it. Being immerfed in profound 
dudies during the prime of his age, and afterwards en¬ 
gaged in an employment of great importance, and 
e\en quite taken up with the company which his me¬ 
rit drew to him, he was not fenfible of any vacancy in 
life, nor of the want of a companion at home. He 
left 32,000b at his death ; but made no will, which 
Mr Fontenelle tells us was becaufe he thought a le¬ 
gacy was no gift. As to his works, belides what were 
publifhed in his life-time, there were found after his 
death, among his papers, feveral difeourfes upon the 
fubjefts of antiquity, hidory, divinity, chemidry, and 
mathematics, feveral of which were publifhed at dif¬ 
ferent times. 

Newtonian Philofophy , the doftrine of the univerfe, 
and particularly of the heavenly bodies, their laws, af- 
feftions, &c. as delivered by fair Ifaac Newton. t 

The term Newtonian Pi.ieofophy is applied very dif- Different 
ferently; whence divers confufed notions relating opinions 
thereto. Some authors under this phhofophy in- concerning 
elude all the corpufcular philofophy, coniidered as it ‘ his P hll °" 
now bands correfted and reformed by the difcoveries lop 7 ' 
and improvements made in feveral parts thereof by 
Sir Iiaac Newton. In which fenfe it is that Grave- 
fande calls his elements of phyfics, IntrodutUo ad Phi- 
lojophiam Ntwionianam. And in this fenfe the New¬ 
tonian is the fame with the new philofophy ; and bands 
contradidinguifhed from the Cartefian, the Peripatetic, 
and die ancient Corpufcular. 

Others, by Newtonian Philofophy, mean the .method 
or order which Sir Ifaac Newton obferves in philofo- 
phifing ; ws. the reafoning and drawing of conclu- 
fions direftly from phenomena, exclufive of all previous 
hypothefes ; the beginning from fimple principles ; de¬ 
ducing the fird powers and laws of nature from a few 
feleft phenomena, and then applying thofe laws, &c. 
to account for other things. And in this fenfe the 
Newtonian Philofophy, is the fame witii the experimen¬ 
tal philofophy, and bauds oppofed to the ancient Cor¬ 
pufcular. 

Others, by Newtonian philofophy, mean that where¬ 
in phyiical bodies are coniidered mathematically, and 
where geometry and mechanics are applied to the fo- 
lutionof the appearances of nature. In which fenfe the 
Newtonian is the fame with the mechanical and mathe¬ 
maticalphilofophy. 

Others again, by Newtonian Philofophy, underhand 
that part of phyfical knowledge which fair Iiaac New¬ 
ton has handled, improved, and demondrated, in his 
Principia. 

Others, ladly, by Newtonian Philofophy, mean the 
new ptinciples which fair Ifaac Newton has, brought 
into philofophy : the new fydem founded thereon; 
and die new folutions of phenomena thence deduced; 

or 
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Newtonian or that which charaderizes and diftinguifhes his phi- 
Philofophy lofophy from all others.—Which is the fenfe wherein 
we (ball chiefly confider. it. 

As to the hiflory of this philofophy, wc have no¬ 
thing to add to what has been given in the preceding- 
article. It was firft made public in the year 1687, 
by the author, then a fellow of Trinity-college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; and in the year 1713, republifhed with confi- 
derable improvements.—Several authors have fince at¬ 
tempted to make it plainer; by fetting afide many of 
the more fublime mathematical refearche', and fubfti- 
tuting either more obvious reafnnings or experiments 
in lieu thereof; particularly Whifton in hi; Prteki 7 . 
Phyf. Matbemat. Gravefande in Element. & Inf it. and 
Dr Pemberton in his View. 

The whole of the Newtonian Pb’/ofp/y, as delivered 
by the author, is contained in his Principia. or Ma¬ 
thematical Principles of Natural Philofcpky. He founds 

2 . his fyftem on the following definitions. 

1. The quantity of matter is the meafure of the 
the philo- fame, arillng from its denfity and bulk conjundly.— 
fuphy is Thus air of a double denfity, in a double fpace, is 
founded, quadruple in quantity; in a triple fpace, fix tuple in 

quantity, &c. 

2. The quantity of motion is the meafure of the 
fame, arifing from the velocity and quantity of mat¬ 
ter conjundly. This is evident becaufe the motion 
of the whole is the motion of all its parts; and there¬ 
fore in a body double in quantity, with equal velocity, 

3 the motion is double, &c. 

Vis infita, 3 - The vis infita, or innate force of matter, is a 
defined and power of refilling, by which every body, as much as 
objected to. j n U eS) endeavours to perfevere in its prefent (late, 
whether it be of reft, or moving uniformly forward in 
a right line —This definition is proved to be juft, only 
by the difficulty we find in moving any thing out of 
its place; and this difficulty is by fome reckoned to 
proceed only from gravity. They contend, that in 
thofe cafes where we can prevent the force of gravity 
from ading upon bodies, this power of refiftance be¬ 
comes inf. nfible, and the greateft quantities of matter 
may be put in motion In the very leatt force. Thus 
there have been balances formed fo exad, that when 
loaded with 200 weight in eachfcale, they would turn 
by the addition of a Angle drachm. In this cafe 
400 It), of matter was put in motion by a Angle 
drachm, i. e. by rTT-5-5 parts cf its own quantity : and 
even this fmall weight, they fay, is only neceflary on 
account of the inaccuracy of the machine; fo that we 
have no reafon to fuppofe, that, if the fridion could 
be entirely removed, it would take more force to move 
a tun weight than a grain of fand. This objection, 
however, is not taken notice of by Sir Ifaac ; and he 
bellows on the refuting power abovementioned the 
name of vis inertia ; a phrufi- which is perhaps not well 
chofen, and with which inferior writers have endea¬ 
voured to make their readers merry at the expence of 
* Young’s Newton. A force of ir.aCtivi y, it has been laid, is a 
Issmina- forcelefs force; and analogous to a black white, a co'd 
tion of tin beat, and a tempejluous caltu. 

fourth "ue But °bj e fBons °f more importance have been made 
fin.tionS of t0 l ‘ ie w ^°l e of this dodrire than thofe which merely 
the lirlt refped the term vis inert; c. “ An endeavour to re- 
Book of main at reft (we are told*) is unneceffary, whilft no- 

the Pruid- thing attempts to difturb the reft. It is likewife im- 
pia, &c. 


pofiible to be conceived, as it implies a contradiction. Newtonian 
A man, by oppofing force to force, may endeavour Philofophy 
not to be moved ; but this oppofi tion is an endeavour 
to move, not with a dftgn to move, but by counter¬ 
acting another force to prevent being moved. An 
endeavour not to move therefore cannot exill in bo¬ 
dies, becaufe it is abfurd ; and if we appeal to fad, 
we iball find every body in an adua! and constant en¬ 
deavour to move.” It has been likewife obferved, 
and we think juftly, that “ if bodies could continue to 
move by any innate force, they m ; ght a!fo begin t> 
move by that force. For the fame caufe which cart 
move a body with a given velocity at one time, could- 
doit, if prefent, at any other time ; and therefore if 
the force by which lxdies continue in motion were 
innate and effential to them, they would begin to. 
move of themfelves, which is not true.” flew ton 
indeed fays that this innate force is the caufe of 
motion under certain circumftances only, or when the 
body is a< 5 ted upon by a force imprefled ab extra. 

But if this imprefled force do not continue as well 
as begin the motion, if it ceafe the inftant that 
the impreffion is over, and the body continue to 
move by its vis inertia, why is the body ever flopped ? 

“ If in the beginning of the motion the body, by 
its innate force, overcomes a certain refiftance of fric¬ 
tion and air, in any following times, the force being 
undiminiflied, it will overcome the fame refiftance for 
ever. Thefe refiftarxes, therefore could never change 
the ftate of a moving body, becaufe they cannot 
change the quantity of its motive force. But this is 
contrary to univerfal experience.” For thefe reafons 
we are inclined to think that bodies are wholly paf- 
five ; that they endeavour nothing ; and that they con¬ 
tinue in motion not by any innate force or vis infita, but 
by that force, whatever it be, which begins the motion, 
and which, whilft it remains with the moving body, 
is gradua ly diminilhed, and at laft overcome by op- 
poiite forces, when the body of courfe ceafes to move. 

4. An imprefled force is an adion exerted upon a 
body, in order to change its ftate, either of reft, or of 
moving uniformly forward in a right line.—This, 
force confifts in the adion only; and remains no. 
longer in the body when the adion is over. For a 
body maintains every new ftate it acquires by its vis 
inertia only. 

it is here implied, and indeed fully exprefled, that 
motion is not continued by the fame power that pro¬ 
duced it. Now there are two grounds on which the 
truth of this dodrine may be fuppofed to reft. 

“ Firfl, On a direct proof that the imprefled force- 
does not remain in the body, either by (bowing the 
nature of the force to be tranfitory and incapable of 
more than its firft adion ; or that it ads only on the 
furface, and that the body efcapes from it; or that 
the torce is fomewhere elfe, and not remaining in the 
body. But none of thefe dired proofs are offered. 

“ Secondly, It may reft on an indired proof, that 
there is in the nature of body a fufficient caufe for 
the continuance of every new ftate acquired; and 
that therefore any adventitious- force to continue mo¬ 
tion, though neceflary for its produdion, is fuper-. 
fluous and inadmiffible. As this is the very ground 
on which the fuppofition Hands, it ought to liave been 
indubitably certain that the innate force of the body 

is 
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Ncwtonieii is fufficient to perpetuate the motion it has once ac- 
Thnofcphy quired, before the other agent, by which the motion 
was communicated, had been difmiffed from the office. 
But the innate force of body has been fhown not 
to be that which continues its motion; and there¬ 
fore the proof, that the impreiTed force does not re¬ 
main in the body, fails. Nor Indeed is it in this 
cafe defirable to fupport tire proof, becaufe we fhould 
then be left without any reafon for the continuance 
'•'Young’s of motion*.” When we mention an impieffed force, 
Examma- we mean fuch a force as is communicated either at 
tion, &c, t p e furface of the body or by being diffufed through 
the mafs. 

5. A centripetal force is that by which bodies are 
drawn, impelled, or any way tend towards a point, as 
to a centre.—The quantity of any centripetal force 
may be confidered as of three kinds, abfolute, accele¬ 
rative, and motive. 

6. The abfolute quantity of a centrifugal force is 
• the meafure of the' fame, proportional to the efficacy 

of the caufe that propagates it from the centre, through 
the fpaces round about. 

7. The accelerative quantity of a centripetal force 
is the meafure of the fame, proportional to the velo¬ 
city which it generates in a given time. 

8. The motive quantity of a centripetal force is a 
meafure of the fame, proportional to the motion 
which it generates in a given time.—This is always 
known by the quantity of a force equal and contrary 
to it, that is juft fufficient to hinder the defcent of the 
■Body. 

Scholia. 

fcf time. I* Abfolute, true, and mathematical time, of itfelf, 
and from its own nature, flows equably, without re¬ 
gard to any diing external, and, by another name, is 
nailed duration. Relative, apparent, and common 
time, is fome' fer.fible and external meafure of dura¬ 
tion, whether accurate or not, which is commonly ufed 
inftead of true time; fuch as an hour, a day, a month, 
a year; &c. 

iSpace. II- Abfolute fpace, in its own nature, without re¬ 
gard to any thing external, remains always fimilar 
and immoveable. Relative fpace is fome moveable 
dimenfion or meafure of the abfolute fpaces ; and which 
is vulgarly taken for immoveable fpace. Such is the 
dimenfion of a fubterraneous, an aerial, or celeftial 
fpace, determined by its pofition to bodies, and which 
■is vulgarly taken for immoveable fpace; as the di- 
ftance of a fubterraneous, an aerial, or celeftial fpace, 
determined by its pofition in refpedt of the earth. 
Abfolute and relative fpace are the fame in figure 
and magnitude , but they do not remain always nu¬ 
merically the fame. For if the earth, for inftance, 
moves, a fpace of our air which, relatively and in 
Tefpedt of the earth, remains always the fame, will at 
one time be one part of the abfolute (pace into which 
the earth paffes ; at another time it will be another part 
of the fame; and fo, abfolutely underftood, it will be 
6 perpetually mutable. 

IMace de- HI. Place is a part of fpace which a body fakes 
iined. up; and is, according to the fpace, either abfolute or 
relative. Our author fays it is part of fpace ; not the 
flotation, nor the external fuiface of the body. For 
the places of equal folids are always equal; but 
their fuperficies, by reafon of their diffimilar figures, 


are often unequal. Pofitions properly have no quan- Newtonian 
tity, nor are they fo much the places themfelves as the Philolbphy 
properties of places. The mo tion of the whole is the ~ ^ " 

lame thing with the fum of the motions of the parts; 
that is, the tranflation of the whole out of its place 
is the fame thing with the fum of the tranflations of 
the parts out of their places ; and therefore the place 
of the whole is the fame thing with the fum of the 
places of the parts ; and for that reafon it is internal, 
and in the whole body. 

IV. Abfolute motion is the tranflation of a body of nl otioa. 
from one abfolute place into another, and relative mo¬ 
tion the tranflation from one relative place into ano¬ 
ther. Thus, in a flfip under fail, the relative place of 
a body is that part of the fhip which the body pof- 
feffes, or that part of its cavity which the body fills, 
and vyhich therefore moves together with the fhip; 
and relative reft is the continuance of the body in the 
fame part of the fhip, or of its cavity. But real 
abfolute reft is the continuance of the body in the 
fame part of that immoveable fpace in which the fhip 
itfelf, its cavity, and all that it contains, is moved. 
Wherefore, if the earth is really at reft, the body 
which relatively refts in the fhip will really and ab¬ 
folutely move with the fame velocity which the fliip 
has on the earth. But if the earth alfo moves, the 
true and abfolute motion of the body will arife, partly 
from the true motion of the earth in immoveable 
fpace ; partly from the relative motion of the fhip on 
the earth: and if the body moves alio relatively in 
the fhip, its true motion will arife partly from the 
true motion of the earth in immoveable fpace, and 
partly from the relative motions as well of the fhip on 
the earth as of the body in the fhip ; and'from thefe re¬ 
lative motions will arife the relative motion of the body 
on the earth. As if that part of the earth where the 
fhip is, was truly moved towards the eaft, with a 
velocity of 10010parts; while the fhip itfelf with a 
frefh gale is carried towards the weft, with a velocity 
expreifed by 10 of thefe parts ; but a failc r walks in the 
fhip towards the eaft with one part of the faid velocity: 
then the failor will be moved truly and abfolutely in. 
immoveable fpace towards tire eaft with a velocity of 
1001 parts; and relatively on the earth towards the 
weft, with a velocity of 9 of tliofe parts. 

Abfolute time, in aftronomy, is diftinguifhed from 
relative, by the equation or corredtion of the vulgar 
time. For the natural days are truly unequal, though 
they are commonly confidered as equal, and ufed for a 
meafure of time: aftronomers correct this inequality 
for their more accurate deducing of the celeftial mo¬ 
tions. It may be that there is no fuch thing as an 
equable motion whereby time may be accurately mea- 
fured. All motions may be accelerated or retarded ; 
but the true or equable progrefs of abfolute time is 
liable to no change. The duration of the perfeverance of 
the exiftence of things remains the fame, whether the 
motions are fwift or flow, or none at all; and there¬ 
fore ought to be diftinguiffied from what are only 
fenfible meafures thereof and out of which we colled! 
it by means of the aftronomical equation. The ne- 
ceffity of which equation for determining the times of 
a phenomenon is evinced, as well from the experiments 
of the pendulum-clock as by eclipfes of the fatellites 
of Jupiter. 


As 
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■Newtonian As the order of the parts of time is immutable, fo a place is moved, whatever is placed therein moves N v y-r..mr 
i’hilofophy a p- 0 ; s t i ie or( j er 0 f the parts of fpace. Suppofe thefe along with it; and therefore a body which is moved •, 

" 8 .parts to be moved out of their places and they will be from a place in motion, partakes alfo of the motion of 

Jmmutabi- moved (if we may be allowed the expreffion) out of its place. Upon which account all motions from 
lity oftime themfelves. For time and fpaces are, as it were, places in motion, are no other than parts of entire 
and fpace. t ^ e places of themfelves, as of all other things. All and abfolute motions; and every entire motion is 
things are placed in time as to;order of fucceffion ; and compofed of the motion of the body out of its 
■in fpace as to order of fituation. It is from their firft place : and the motion of this place out of 
effence or nature that they are places; and that the its place; and fo on, until wc come to fome im¬ 
primary places of things fliould be moveable, is abfurd. moveable place, as in the above-mentioned example 
Thefe are therefore the abfolute places ; and tranfla- of the failor. Wherefore entire and abfolute motions 
.tions out of thofe places are the only abfolute mo- can be no otherwile determined than by immoveable 
tions. . places. Now, no other places are immoveable but 

But becaufe the parts of fpace cannot be feen, or thofe that from infinity to infinity do all retain the 
diftinguifiied from one another by the fenfes, therefore fame given pofitions one to another: and upon this 
in their ftead we ufe fenfible meafures of them. For, account muft ever remain unmoved, and do thereby 


from the pofitions and diftances of things from any 
body, confidered as immoveable, we define all places; 
and then with refpeet to fuch places, we eftimate all 
motions, confidering bodies as transferred from fome 
of thofe places into others. And fo, inftead of abfo¬ 
lute places and motions, we ufe relative ones ; and 


conflitute what we call Immoveable fpace. 

The caufes by which true and relative motions are 
diftinguifiied one from the other, are the forces im¬ 
preffed upon bodies to generate motion. True mo¬ 
tion is neither generated nor altered, but by fome 
force impreffed upon the body moved : but relative 


that without any inconvenience in common affairs : 
but in philofophical difquifitions we ought to abftract 
from our fenfes, and confider things themfelves di- 
ftindt from what are only fenfible meafures of them. 
For it may be, that there is no body really at reft, 
to which the places and motions of others may be re¬ 
ferred. 

But we may diftinguifii reft, and motion, abfolute 
and relative, one from the other by their properties, 
caufes, and effedts. It is a property of reft, that 
bodies really at reft do reft in refpedt of each other. 
And therefore, as it is poflible, that, in the remote re¬ 
gions of the fixed ftars, or perhaps far beyond them, 
there may be fome body abfolutely at reft, tho’ it be im- 
poffible to know from the pofition of bodies to one ano¬ 
ther in our regions, whether any of thefe do keep the 
fame pofition to that remote body; it follows, that 


motion may be generated or altered without any force 
impreffed upon the body. For it is fufficient only to 
imprefs fome force on other bodies with which the 
former is compared, that, by their giving way, that 
relation may be changed, in which the relative reft or 
motion of the other body did confift. Again, true 
motion fuffers always fome change from any force im¬ 
preffed upon the moving body; but relative motion 
does not neceffarily undergo any changes by fuch force. 
For if the fame forces are likewife impreffed on thofe 
other bodies with which the comparifon is made, that 
the relative pofition may be preferved ; then that con¬ 
dition will be preferved, in which the relative motion 
confifts. And therefore any relative motion may be 
changed , when the true motion remains unaltered, 
and the relative may be preferved when the true mo¬ 
tion fuffers fome change. Upon which account true 


abfolute reft cannot be determined from the pofition of motion does by no means confift in fuch relations. 


bodies in our regions. 

Of the mo- It i s a property of motion, that the parts which 
tion of dif- retain given pofitions to their wholes do partake of the 
ferent bo- motion of their wholes. For all parts of revolving 
d 'f S a* t!l bodies endeavour to recede from the axis of motion ; 
one ana- anc * tb e impetus of bodies moving forwards arifes from 

.] lcr> the joint impetus of all parts. Therefore if fur¬ 

rounding bodies are moved, thofe that are relatively 
at reft within them will partake of their motion. 
Upon which account the true and abfolute motion of 
a body cannot be determined by the tranflation of it 
from thofe only which feem to reft; for the external 
bodies ought not only to appear at reft, but to be 
really at reft. For oiherwife all included bodies, be- 
fide their tranflation from near the furrounding ones, 
partake likewife of their true motions ; and though 
that tranflation was not made, they would not really 
be at reft, but only feem to be fo. For the fur¬ 
rounding bodies Hand in the like relation to the fur- 
rounded, as the exterior part of a whole does to the 
interior, or as the fhell does to the kernel; but if 
the fhell moves, the kernel will alfo move, as being 
part of the whole, without any removal from near the 
fhell. 

A property near akin to tire preceding is, that if 
Vol. XIII. 


The effedts which diftinguiih abfolute from relative Abfriute 
motion are, the forces of receding from the axis of and relative 
circular motion. For there are no fuch forces in a ™. 0t101 .' d, ‘ 
circular motion purely relative : but, in a true and ‘ c 5 

abfolute circular motion, they are greater or lefs ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of the motion. If a veffel, 
hung by a long cord, is fo often turned about that 
the cord is ftrongly twifted, then filled with water, 
and let go, it will be whirled about the contrary way; 
and while the cord is untwifting itfelf, the furface of 
the water will at firft be plain, as before the veffel be¬ 
gan to move ; but the veffel, by gradually communi¬ 
cating its motion to the water, will make it begin fen- 
fibly to revolve, and recede by little and little from 
the middle, and afeend to the fides of the veffel, form¬ 
ing itfelf into a concave figure; and the fwifter the 
motion becomes, the higher will the water rife, till at 
laft, performing its revolutions in the fame times with 
the veffel, it becomes relatively at reft in it. This 
afeent of the water fliows its endeavour to recede from 
the axis of its motion ; and the true and abfolute cir¬ 
cular motion of the water, which is here direflly con¬ 
trary to the relative, difeovers itfelf, and may be mea- 
fured by this endeavour. At firft, when the relative 
motion in the water was greateft, it produced no en- 
E deav-our 
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Newtonian deavour to recede from the axis; the water fhowed no 
i 'hiiu lophy tendency to the circumference, nor any afeent towards 
the Tides of the veffel, but remained of a plain furface ; 
and therefore its true circular motion had not yet be¬ 
gun. , But afterwards, when the relative motion of the 
water had decreafed, the afeent thereof towards the 
Tides of the veffel proved its endeavour to recede from 
the axis; and this endeadour fhowed the real circular 
motion of the water perpetually increafmg, till it had 
acquired its greateft quantity, when the water relied 
relatively in the veffel. And therefore this endeavour 
does not depend upon any tranflation of the water in 
refped of the ambient bodies : nor can true circular 
motion be defined by fuch tranflations. There is only 
one real circular motion of any one revolving body, 
correfponding to only one power of endeavouring to 
recede from its axis of motion, as its proper and ade¬ 
quate effed; but relative motions in one and the fame 
body are innumerable, according to the various rela¬ 
tions it bears to external bodies ; and, like other rela¬ 
tions, are altogether deftitute of any real effect, other- 
wife than they may perhaps participate of that only 
true motion. And therefore, in the fyftem which fup- 
pofes that our heaveus, revolving below the fphere of 
the fixed ftars, carry the planets along with them, the 
feveral parts of thofe heavens and the planets, which 
are indeed relatively at reft in their heavens, do yet 
really move. For they change their pofition one to 
another, which never happens to bodies truly at reft; 
and being carried together with the heavens, partici¬ 
pate of their motions, and, as parts of revolving wholes, 
endeavour to recede from the axis of their motion. 

Wherefore relative quantities are not the quantities 
themfelves whofe .names they bear, but thofe fenfiblc 
meafures of thems either accurate or inaccurate, which 
are commonly ufed infteadof the meafured quantities 
themfelves. And then, if the meaning of words is to 
be determined by their ufe, by the names time, /pace, 
■place, and motion, their meafures are properly to be 
underftood ; and the expreffion will be unufual and 
purely mathematical, if the meafured quantities them- 
ielves are meant. 

It is indeed a matter of great difficulty to difeover, 
and effectually to diftinguifh- the true motions of par¬ 
ticular bodies from thofe that are only apparent: be- 
eaufe the parts of that immoveable fpaeein which thofe 
motions are performed, do by no means come under 
the obfervation of our fenfes. Yet we have fame things 
to dired us in this intricate affair ; and thefe arife 
partly from the apparent motions which are the dif¬ 
ference of the true motions, partly from the forces 
which are the caufes and effects of the true motions. 
For inftance, if two globes, kept at a given diftance 
one from the other by means of a cord that connects 
them, were revolved about their common centre of 
gravity : we might, from the tenfion of the cord, dif¬ 
eover the endeavour of the globes to recede from the 
axis of motion, and from thence we might compute 
the quantity of their circular motions. And then, if, 
any equal forces fhouldbe impreffed at once on the al¬ 
ternate faces of the globes to augment or diminifn 
their circular motions, from tire increafe or decreafe 
of the tenfion of the cord we might infer the incre¬ 
ment or decrement of their motions; and thence 
would be found on what faces thofe forces ought to 


be iinpreffed, that the motions of the globes might be Newtonian 
mod augmented ; that is, we might difeover their hin- Miilofophy 
dermoft faces, or thofe which follow in the circular s/ " ' 

motion. But the faces which follow being known, and 
confequently the oppofite ones that precede, we lhould 
likewife know the determination of their motions. And 
thus we might find both the quantities and determina¬ 
tion of this circular motion, even in an imm’enfe va¬ 
cuum, where there was nothing external or fenfible, 
with which tire globes might be compared. But now, 
if in that fpace fome remote bodies were placed that 
kept always a given pofition one to another, as the 
fixed ftars do in our regions ; we could not indeed de¬ 
termine from the relative tranflation of the globes 
among thofe bodies, whether the motion did belong 
to the globes or to the bodies. But if we obferved the 
cord and found that its tenfion was that very tenfion 
which the motions of the globes required, we might 
conclude the motion to be in the globes, and the bo¬ 
dies to be at reft ; arid then, laftly, from the tranflation 
of the globes among the bodies, we lhould find-the 
.determination of their motions. 

Having thus explained himfelf, Sir Ifaae propofes 
to fhow how we are to colled the true motions, from 
their caufes, effeds, and apparent differences ; and vice 
verfa, how, from the motions, either true or apparent, 
we may come to the knowledge of their caufes and 
effeds. In order to this, he lays down tire following 
axioms or laws of motion. n 

r. Every body perseveres in its state or rest, Laws of 

OR OF UNIFORM MOTION IN A RIGHT LINE, UNLESS IT m Otion, 
ISCOMFELLED TO CHANGETHAT STATE BY FORCES IM¬ 
PRESSED upon it. —Sir Ifaac’s proof of this axiom is as 
follows : “ Projediles perfevere in their motions : fo far 
as they are not retarded by the refiftance of the air, 
or impelled downwards by the force of the gravity. A 
top, whofe parts, by their cohefion, are perpetually 
drawn afide from redilinear motions, does not ceafe its 
rotation otherwife than as it is retarded by the air. The ob - ^ 
greater bodies of the planets and comets, meeting with to the firft 
lefs refiftance in more free fpaces, preferve their mo- law. 
tions, both progreffive and circular, for a much longer 
time.”—Notwithftanding this demonftration, however, 
the axiom hath been violently difputed. It hath been 
argued, that bodies continue in their ftate of motion 
becaufe they are fubjeded to the continual impulfe of 
aninvifible and fubtile fluid, which always pours in from 
behind, and of which all places are full. It hath been 
affirmed that motion is as natural to this fluid at reft is 
to all other matter. It is faid, moreover, that it is im- 
poffible we can know in what manner a body would 
be influenced by moving forces if it was entirely defti¬ 
tute of gravity. According to what we can obferve 
the momentum, of a body, or its tendency to move 
depends very much on its gravity. A heavy cannon¬ 
ball will fly to a much greater diftance than alight one 
though both are aduated by an equal force. It is by 
no means clear, therefore, that a body totally deftitute 
of gravity would have any proper momentum of its 
own ; and if it had no momentum, it could not con¬ 
tinue its motion for the fmalleft fpace of time after the 
moving power was withdrwn. Some have imagined 
that matter was capable of beginning motion of itfelf, 
and confequently that the axiom was falfe ; becaufe we 
fee plainly that matter m fome cafes hath a tendency 

to 
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Newtonian to change from a ftate of motion to a ftate of reft, and 
1’JuIofophy from a Sate of reft to a ft ate of motion. A paper ap- 
r peared on this fubjedt in the firft volume of the Edin¬ 
burgh Pnyfical and Literary Effays; but the hypo- 
thefis never gained any ground. 

2. The alteration of motion is ever propor¬ 
tional TO THE MOTIVE FORCE IMPRESSED; AND IS 
MADE IN THE DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT LINE IN WHICH 

that force is impressed —Thus, if any force gene¬ 
rates a certain quantity of motion, a double force will 
generate a double quantity, whether tint force be im¬ 
p-relied all at once, or in fuccellive moments. To this 
law no objection of confequence has ever been made. 
It is founded on this felf-evident truth, that every ef¬ 
fect muft be pioportional to its caufe. Mr Young, 
who feems to be very ambitious of detedting the errors 
of Newton, finds fault indeed with the expreffions in 
which the law is ftated; but he owns, that if thus ex- 
preffed, The alteration of motion is proportional to the ac¬ 
tions or nf/lances which produce it, and is in the dire&ion 
in which the actions or refinances are made, it would be 
unexceptionable. 

QbjeiSlions 3 - To EVERY ACTION THERE ALWAYS IS OPPOSED AN 
tothe third EQUAL RE-ACTION : OR the mutual ACTION of TWO 
BODIES UPON EACH OTHER ARE ALWAYS EQUAL, AND 

directed to contrary parts. —This axiom is alfo 
difputed by many. In the abovementioned paper in the 
Phyfical Effays, the author endeavours to make a di- 
Itindtion between re-action and refiftance ; and the 
fame attempt has been made by Mr Young. “ When 
an a if on generates no motion (fays he), it is cer¬ 
tain that its effefts have been deftroyed by a contrary 
and equal adtion. When an adtion generates two con¬ 
trary and equal motions, it is alfo evident that mutual 


adtions were exerted, equal and contrary to each Ncwtonir, 

other. All cafes where one of the e conditions are not , 

found, are exceptions to the truth of the law. If a v 

finger preffes againft a (tone, the ftone, if it does not 

yield to the preffure, preffes, as much upon the finger: 

but if the ftone yields, it re-adts lefs than the finger 

adts; and if it ftiould yield with all the momentum 

that the force of the preffure ought to generate, which 

it would do if it were not impeded by fridtion, or a 

medium, it would not re ad! at all. So if the ftone 

drawn by a horfe, follows after the horfe, it does not 

re-adtfo much as the horfe afts ; but only fo mnch a: 

the velocity of the ftone is diminifhed by fridtion, and 

it is the re-adtion of fridtion only, not of the ftone. 

The ftone does not re-adt becaufe it does not adt, it 
refills, but refiftance is not adtion. 

“ In the lofs of motion from a ftriking body, equal 
to the gain in the body ftruck, there is a plain folution 
without requiring any re-adtion. The motion If, is 
identically that which is found in the other body ; this 
fuppbfition accounts for the whole phenomenon in the 
moft fimple manner. If it be not admitted, but the 
folution by re-adtion is infilled upon, it will be incum¬ 
bent on the party to account for the whole effedt of 
communication of motion; otherwife he will lie under 
the imputation of rejedling a folution which is fimple, 
obvious, and perfedl; for one complex, unnatural, and 
incomplete. However this may be determined, it will 
be allowed, that the eircumftances mentioned, afford 
no ground for the inference, that adtion and re-adtion 
are equal,,fince appearances may be explained in ano¬ 
ther way” (a). 

Others grant that Sir Ifaac’s axiom is very true in 
refpedt to terreftrial fubltances; but they affirm, that, 

E 2 i n 


(a) If there be a perfedl reciprocity betwixt an impinging body and a body at reft fultaining its impulfe, 
Xnay we not at our pleafure coniider either body as the agent, and the other as the refillant ? Let a moving 
body, A, pals from north to fouth, an equal body B at reft, which receives the llroke of A, adt upon A from 
fouth to north, and A refill in a contrary diredtion, both inelaltic : let the motion reciprocally communicated 
he called fix. Then B at reft communicates to A fix degrees of motion towards the north, and receives fix 
degrees towards the fouth. B having no other motion than the fix degrees it communicated, will, by its 
equal and contrary lofs and gain, remain in equilibrio. Let the original motion of A have been twelve 
then A having received a contrary adtion equal to fix, fix degrees of its motion will be deftroyed or in equi¬ 
librio ; confequently, a motive force as fix will remain to A towards the fouth, and B will be in equilibrio 
or at reft. A will then endeavour to move with fix degrees, or half its original motion, and B will remain' 
at reft as before. A and B being equal maffes, by the laws of communication three degrees of motion will 
be communicated to B, or A with its fix degrees will adt with three, 'and B will re-adt alfo with three. B 
then will adt on A from fouth to north equal to three, while it is adted upon or refilled by A from north 
to fouth, equal alfo to three, and B will remain at reft as before: A will alfo have its fix degrees of motion 
reduced to one half by the contrary adtion of B, and only three degrees of motion will remain to A, with 
which it will yet endeavour to move, and finding B Hill at reft, the fame procefs will be repeated till the whole 
morion of A is reduced to an infinitely fmall quantity, B all the while remaining at reft, and there will be no 
communication of motion from A to B, which is contrary to experience. 

Let a body, A, whole mafs is twelve, at reft, be impinged upon firft by B, having a mafs as twelve, and 
a velocity as four, making a momentum of 48; and fecondly by C, whofe mafs is fix, and velocity eight, 
making a momentum of 48 equal to B, the three bodies being inelaltic. In the firft cafe, A will become' 
poffeffed of a momentum of 24, and 24 will remain to B ; and, in the fecond cafe, A will become poffeffed 
of a momentum of 32, and 16 will remain to C, both bodies moving with equal velocities after the fhock in 
both cafes, by the laws of percuffion. It is required to know, if in both cafes A refills equally, and if B and 
C adt equally ? If the adtions and refinances are equal, how does A in one cafe deftroy 24 parts of B’s 
motion, and in the other cafe 32 parts of C s motion, by an equal refiftance ? And how does B communicate in 
one cafe 24 degrees of motion, and C 32, by equal adtions ? If the aftions and refinances are unequal 
it is alked how the fame mafs can refill differently to bodies impinging upon it with equal momenta, and how 

bodies 
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Newtonian in thefe, both aftion and re-aftion are the effefts of which in any finite time converge continually toequa- Newtonian 
Phi lo in phy g rav j t y < Subftances void of gravity would have no lity, and before that time approach nearer the one to Philofophy 

momentum; and without this they could not aft; the other than by any given difference, become ulti- v ~ 

they would be moved by the lead force, and therefore mately equal. If you deny it; fuppofe them to be ul- 

could not refift or re-aft. If therefore there is any fluid timately unequal, and let D be their ultimate differ- 

which is die caufe of gravity, though fuch fluid could ence. Therefore they cannot approach nearer to equa- 

aft upon terreftrial fubftances, yet thefe could not re- lity than by that given difference D ; which is againfl 

aft upon it; becaufe they have no force of their own, the fuppofition. I/} 

but depend entirely upon it for their momentum. In Concerning the meaning of this lemma philofophers Objeftions 
this manner, fay they, we may conceive that the pla- are not agreed; and unhappily it is the very funda- t0 the firlt 
nets circulate, and all the operations of nature are car- mental pofition on which the whole of the fyftem refts. lemma > 
ried on by means of a fubtile fluid; which being per- Many objeftions have been raifed to it by people who 
feftly aftive, and the reft of matter altogether paffive, fuppofed themfelves capable of underftanding it. They 
there is neither refiftance nor lofs of motion. See fay, that it is impoffible we can come to an end of 
Motion. any infinite feries, and therefore that the word ultimate 

From the preceding axiom Sir Ifaac draws the fol- can in this cafe have no meaning. In fome cafes the 
lowing corollaries. lemma is evidently falfe. Thus, fuppofe there are 

1. A bcdy by two forces conjoined will defcribe the two quantities of matter A and B, the one containing 

diagonal of a parallelogram in the fame time that it half a pound, and the other a third part of one. Let 
would defcribe the fides by thofe forces apart. both be continually divided by 2 ; and though their 

2. Hence we may explain the compofition of any ratio, or the proportion of die one to the odier, doth 

one direft force out of any two oblique ones, viz. by notvary, yet the difference between them perpetually 
making the two oblique forces the fides of a paralle- becomes lefs, as well as the quantities themfelves, until 
Ingram, and the direft one die diagonal. both the difference and quantities themfelves become 

3. The quantity of motion, which is collefted by lefs than any afiignable quantity; yet the difference 
taking the fum of the motions direfted towards the will never totally vanifh, nor the quantities become 
fame parts, and the difference of thofe that are direft- equal, as is evident from the two following feries. 

ed to contrary parts, differs no change from the ac- i i ? tV t\ -stt t 4 t -rfg- rh titiji &c. 

tion of bodies among themfelves; becaufe the motion -f irn vs ifr -3-3-4 ffr ttW> &c * 

which one body lofcs is communicated to another: Diff.-A uThrlr rsr -ttts to’tt, &c. 

and if we fuppofe friftion and the refiftance of the air Thus we fee, that though the difference is conti- 

to be abfent, the motion of a number of bodies which nually diminiftiing, and that in a very large proportion,, 
mutually impelled one another would be perpetual, and there is no hope of its vanifhing, or the quantities be¬ 
lts quantity always equal. coming equal. In like manner, let us take the pro- 

4. The common centre of gravity of two or more portions or ratios of quantities, and we fhall be equally 

bodies does not alter its ftate of motion or reft by the unfuccefsful. Suppofe two quantities of matter, one 
actions of the bodies among themfelves ; and therefore containing 8 and the other iq pounds; thefe quan- 
the commoncentre of gravity of all bodies afting upon tities already have to each other the ratio of 8 to 10, 
each other (excluding outward aftions and impedi- or of 4 to 5 ; but let us add 2 continually to each of 
ments) is either at reft, or moves uniformly in aright them, and though the ratios continually come nearer 
line. to that of equality, it is in vain to hope for a perfeft 

5. The motions of bodies included in a given fpace coincidence. Thus. 

are the fame among themfelves, whether that fpace is 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24, See. 

at reft, or moves uniformly forward in a light line 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26, &c. 

without any circular motion. The truth of this is evi- Ratio £ -f 4 4 f -rV Ft i-f, &c. is 

dently fhown by the experiment of a lhip ; where all For this and his other lemmas Sir Ifaac makes the Anfwereik 
motions happen after the fame manner, whether the following apology. “ Theft lemmas are premifed, 

Lhip is at reft, or proceeds uniformly forward in a to avoid the tedioufnefs of deducing perplexed demon- 
ftraight line. ftrations ad abfurdum, according to the method of 

6. If bodies, any how moved among themfelves, are ancient geometers. For demonftrations are more con- 

urged in the direftion of parallel lines by equal acce- trafted by the method of indivifibles : but becaufe the 
ierative forces, they will all continue to move among hypothefis of indivifibles feems fomewhat harfh, and 
themfelves, after the fame manner as if they had been therefore that method is reckoned lefs geometrical,, 
urged by no fuch forces. I chofe rather to reduce the demonftrations of the 

The whole of the mathematical part of the Newto- following propofitions to the firft and laft fums and 
nian philofophy depends on the following lemmas ; of ratios of nafeent and evanefeent quantities, that is, to 
which the firft is the principal. the limits of thofe fums and ratios ; and fo to premife, 

Lem. I. Quantities, and the ratios of quantities,, as lhortas I could, the demonftrations of thofe limits. 

For 


bodies pofleffed of equal momenta can exert different aftions, it being admitted that bodies refift proportional 
to the! r mafles, and that their power of overcoming refiftance is proportional to their momenta ? 

It is incumbent on thofe who maintain the doftrine of univerfal re-aftion, to free it from thefe difficulties and 
apparent contxadiftions* 
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Newtonian For herel>5 r the fame thing is performed as by the me- 
philofophy t hod 0 f indivilibles ; and now thofe principles being 
^ demonftrated, we may ufe them with more fafety. 
Therefore, if hereafter I would happen to confider 
quantities as made up of particles, or fliould ufe little 
curve lines for right ones; I fhould not be underftood 
to mean indivifibles,but evanefcent divifrble quantities; 
not the fums and ratios of determinate parts, but al¬ 
ways the limits of fums and ratios ; and that the force 
of fuch demonftrations always depends on the method 
laid down in the foregoing lemmas. 

“ Perhaps it may be objedted, that there is no ul¬ 
timate proportion of evanefcent quantities, becaufe the 
proportion, before the quantities have vanifhed, is not 
the ultimate, and, when they are vanifhed, is none. 
But by the fame argument it may be alleged, that a 
body arriving at a certain place, and there flopping, 
has no ultimate velocity ; becaufe the velocity before 
the body comes to the place is not its ultimate velo¬ 
city ; when it is arrived, it has none. But the an- 
fwer is eafy: for by the ultimate velocity is meant 
that with which the body is moved, neither before it 
arrives at its place and the motion ceafes, nor after; 
but at the very inftant it arrives ; that is, that velocity 
with which the body arrives at its lad place, and with 
which the motion ceafes. And in like manner, by 
the ultimate ratio of evanefcent quantities is to be 
underftood the ratio of the quantities, not before they 
vanifh, nor afterwards, but with which they vanifh. 
In like manner, the firft ratio of nafcent quantities is 
that with which they begin to be. And the firft or 
laft fum is that with which they begin and ceafe to be 
(or to be augmented and diminifhed.) There is a 
limit which the velocity at the end of the motion may 
attain, but not exceed ; and this is the ultimate velo¬ 
city. And there is the like limit in all quantities and 
proportions that begin and ceafe to be. And, fince 
fuch limits are certain and definitive, to determine the 
fame is a problem ftridlly geometrical. But whatever 
is geometrical we may be allowed to make ufe of in 
determining and demonftrating any other thing that 
is likewife geometrical. 

“ It may be all’o objedted, that if the ultimate 
ratios of evanefcent quantities are given, their ulti¬ 
mate magnitudes will be alfo given; and fo all quan¬ 
tities will confift of indivifibles, which is contrary to 
what Euclid has demonftrated concerning incommen- 
furables, in the ioth book of his elements. But this 
objection is founded on a falfe fuppofition. For thofe 
ultimate ratios with which quantities vanifh are not 
truly the ratios of ultimate quantities, but limits 
towards which the ratios of quantities decreafing con¬ 
tinually approach.” 

Lem. II. Ifinany figure A ac E(Pl.CCCXLV.n°i.) 
terminated by the right line A a, AE, and the curve 
a c E, there be infcribcd any number of parallelograms 
A b, Be, C d, &c. comprehended under equal bafes 
AB, BC, CD, &c. and the fides B£, C c, D</, &c. 
parallel to one fide A a of the figure; and the pa¬ 
rallelograms a Ki/, b L c m, c M cl n, See . are com¬ 
pleted. Then if the breadth of thefc parallelograms 
be fuppofed to be diminilhed, and their number aug¬ 
mented in injir.itnm ; the ultimate ratios which the 
inferibed figure A KJLcMiD, the circamfcribed 
figure A a 1 ni b end o E, and curvilinear figure A a 


b c dH, will have to one another, are ratios of equality. Newtnm.trv 
—For the difference of the inferibed and circum- Plnlofophy 
feribed figures is the fum of the parallelograms K /, 

L m, M«, Do; that is, (from the equality of all 
their bafes), the redlangle under one of their bafes 
K b, and the fum of their altitudes A a, that is, tho 
redtangle A B la. But this redtangle, becaufe its 
breadth A B is fuppofed diminifhed in infinitum, be¬ 
comes lefs than any given fpace. And therefore, by 
lem. i. the figures inferibed and circumfcrib; J be¬ 
come ultimately equal the one to the other ; and much 
more will the intermediate curvilinear figure be ulti¬ 
mately equal to either. 

Lem. III. The fame ultimate ratios are alfo ratios 
of equality, when the breadths AB, BC, CD, S:r. 
of the parallelograms are unequal, and are all dimi¬ 
nifhed in infnilum . The devnonftration of this differs 
but little from that of the former. 

In his fucceeding lemmas, Sir Ifaac goes on to 
prove, in a manner fimilar to the above, that the ul¬ 
timate ratios of the fine, chord, and tangent of arcs 
infinitely diminifhed, are ratios of equality, and there¬ 
fore that in all our reafonings about thefe we may 
fafely ufe the one for the other:—that the ultimate 
form of evanefcent triangles made by the arc, chord,, 
and tangent, is that of fimilitude, and their ultimate 
ratio is that of equality; and hence, in reafonings about 
ultimate ratios, we may fafely ufe thefe triangles for 
each other, whether made with the fine, the arc, or 
the tangent. He then fhows fome properties of the 
ordinates of curvilinear figures ; and proves that the 
fpaces which a body deferibes by any finite force 
urging it, whether that force is determined and im¬ 
mutable, or is continually augmented or continually 
diminifhed, are, in the very beginning of the motion, 
one to the other in the duplicate ratio of the powers. 

And, laftly, having added fome demonftrations con¬ 
cerning the evanefcence of angles of contact, he pro¬ 
ceeds to lay down the mathematical part of his fyftem, 
and which depends on the following theorems. 

Theor. I. The areas which revolving bodies de- 
feribe by radii drawn to an immoveable centre of force,, 
lie in the fame immoveable planes, and are proportional 
to the times in which they are deferibed. For, fup- 
pofe the time to be divided into equal parts, and in 
the firft part of that time, let the body by its 
innate force deferibe the right line AB (n° 2.) ; 
in the fecond part of that time, the fame would, by 
law 1. if not hindered, proceed diredtly to c along 
the line B c = AB ; fo that by the radii AS, BS, c S, 
drawn to the centre, the equal areas A S B, B S c, 
would be deferibed. But,, when the body is arrived’ 
at B, fuppofe the centripetal force; adts at once with a 
great impulfe,and,turning afidethc body from theright. 
line Be, compels it afterwards to continue its motion 
along the right line BC. Draw c C parallel to BS, 
meeting BC in C ; and at the end of the fecond’part 
of the time, the body, by cor. 1. of the laws, will be- 
found in C, in the feme plane with the triangle ASB. 

Join SC; and becaufe SB' and c C are parallel, tie 
triangle SBC will be equal to the triangle SBC, and 
therefore alfo to the triangle S A B. By the like 
argument, if the centripetal force a<fts facceflively in 
C, D, E, fee. and makes the body in each fmple 
particle of time to defetibe the tight lines CD, DE,. 
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Newtonian EF, &c. they will all lie in the fame plane; and the 
Unloi'cphy t r | ar igl c SCD will be equal to the triangle SBC, and 
v SDE to SCD, and SEF to SDE. And therefore, 
in equal times, equal areas are deferibed, in one im¬ 
moveable plane; and by compofition, any fums 
BA I/S, SAFS, of thofe areas are, one to the other, 
at the times in which they are deferibed. Now, let 
the number of thofe triangles be augmented, and their 
fize diminifhed in infinitum; and then by the preced¬ 
ing lemmas, their ultimate perimeter ADF will be a 
curve line: and therefore the centripetal force by 
which the body is perpetually drawn back from the 
tangent of this curve will act continually; and any 
deferibed areas SADS, SAFS, which are always 
proportional to the times of defeription, will in this 
cafe alfo, Le proportional to thofe times Q^E. D 

Cor. 1. The velocity of a body attracted towards 
1 an immoveable centre, in fpaces void of refiftance, is 
reciprocally as the perpendicular let fall from that 
centre on the right line which touches the orbit. For 
the velocities in thefe places A, B, C, D, E, are as 
the bafes AB, BC, DE, EF, of equal triangles; 
and thefe bafes are reciprocally as the perpendiculars 
let fall upon them. 

Cor. 2. If the chords AB, BC, of two arcs fuc- 
ceffively deferibed in equal times by the fame body, 
in fpaces void of refiftance, are completed into a 
parallelogram ABCV, and the diagonal BV of this 
parallelogram, in the pofition which it ultimately ac¬ 
quires, when thofe arcs are diminifhed in infinitum , is 
produced both ways, it will pafs through the centre 
of force. 

Cor. 3. If the chords AB, BC, and DE, EF, of 
arcs deferibed in equal times, in fpaces void of refift¬ 
ance, are completed into the parallelograms ABCV, 
DEFZ, the forces in B and E are one to the other 
in the ultimate ratio of the diagonals BV, EZ, 
when thofe arcs are diminifhed in infinitum. For 
the motions BC and EF of the body (by cor. 1. of 
the laws), are compounded of the motions Be, BV 
and TLf, EZ; but BV and EZ, which are equal to 
C c— and F f, in the demonftration of this propo- 
iition, were generated by the impulfes of the centripe¬ 
tal force in.B and E, and therefore proportional to 
thofe impulfes. 

Cor. 4. The forces by which bodies in fpaces 
v oid of refiftance, are drawn back from redtilinear mo¬ 
tions, and turned into curvilinear orbits, are one to 
another as the verfed lines of arcs deferibed in equal 
i smes; which verfed fines tend to the centre of force, 

. and bifedt the chords when thefe arcs are diminifhed to 
infinity. For fuch verfed lines are the lialfs of the 
ciiagenah mentioned in cor. 3. 

Cor. 5. And therefore thofe forces are to the force 
of gravity, as the faid verfed fines to the verfed fines 
perpendicular to the horizon of thofe parabolic arcs 
which projedliles defcribe in the fame time. 

Cor. C. And the fame things do all hold good 
f by cor. 5. of the laws) when the plants in which the 
bodies are moved, together with the centres of force, 
which are placed in thofe planes, are not at reft, but 
move uniformly forward in right lines. 

Theor. II. Every body that moves in any curve 
line deferibed in a plane, and, by a radius drawn to a 
•point either immoveable or moving forward with an 


uniform redtilinear motion, deferibes about that point Newtonian 
areas proportional to the times, is urged by a centri- Philo fophy 
petal force diredted to that point. v 

Case I. For every body that moves in a curve line 
is (by law 1.) turned afide from its redtilinear courfe 
by the adtion of fome force that.impels it; and that 
force by which the body is turned off from its redti¬ 
linear courfe, and made to defcribe in equal times the 
leaft equal triangles SAB, SBC, SCD, &c. about the 
immoveable point S, (by Prop. 40. E. 1. and law 2.) 
adts in the place B according to the diredtion of a 
line parallel to C; that is, in the diredtion of the line 
BS ; and in the place C according to the diredtion of 
a line parallel to d D, that is, in the diredtion of the 
line CS, &c.; and therefore adt's always in the direc¬ 
tion of lines tending to the immoveable point S. 

Q^E. D. 

Case II. And (by cor. 5. of the laws) it is in¬ 
different whether the fuperficies in which a body de¬ 
feribes a curvilinear figure be quiefcenl, or moves to¬ 
gether with the body, the figure deferibed, and its 
point S, uniformly forward in right lines. 

Cor. 1. In non-refilling fpaces or mediums, if 
the areas are not proportional to the times, the forces 
are not diredted to the point in which the radii 
meet; but deviate therefrom in confiqueniia, or to¬ 
wards the parts to which the motion is diredted, if the 
defeription of the areas is accelerated; but in antece¬ 
dents if retarded. 

, Cor. 2. And even in refilling mediums, if the 
defeription of the areas is accelerated, the diredtions 
of the forces deviate from the point in which the 
radii meet, towards the parts to which the motion 
tends. 

Scholium. 

A body may be urged by a centripetal force com¬ 
pounded of feveral forces. In which cafe the meaning 
of the propofition is, that the force which refults out 
•of all tends to the point S. But if any force adts 
perpetually in the diredtion of lines perpendicular to 
the deicribed furface, this force will make tire body to 
deviate from the plane of its motion, but will neither 
augment nor diminilh the quantity of the deferibed 
furface; and is therefore not to be negledled in the 
compoiition of forces. 

Theor. III. Every body that, by a radius drawn 
to the centre of another body, howioever moved, de¬ 
feribes areas about the centre proportional to the 
times, is urged by a force compounded of the cen¬ 
tripetal forces tending to that other body, and of 
all the accelerative force by which that other body is 
impelled—The demonftration of this is a natural con- 
fequence of the theorem immediately preceding. 

Hence, if the one body L, by a radius drawn to the 
other body T, deferibes areas proportional to the 
times, and from the whole force by which the firft 
body L is urged, (whether that force is fimple, or, 
according to 00r. 2. ot the laws compounded of fe¬ 
veral forces), we lubdudt that whole accelerative force 
by which the other body is urged ; the whole remain¬ 
ing lorce by which the firft body is urged will tend to 
the other body T. as its centre. 

And vice verfa, if the remaining force tends nearly 
to the other body T, thofe areas will be nearly pro¬ 
portional to the times. 


If 



Newtonian 

Philofophy 
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If the body L, by a radius drawn to the other centripetal forces will be in the duplicate ratio of the Newtonian 
body T, deferibes areas, which, compared with the radii inverfely; and the contrary. ... . io<m, y 

times, are very unequal, and that other body T Cor. 7. And univerfally, if the periodic time is 
being either at red, or moves uniformly forwarej in a any power R n of the radius R, and therefore the ve- 
right line, the aftion of the centripetal force tending locity reciprocally as the power R n-1 

to that other body T is either none at all, or it is - r~~ .:u 1 — 

mixed and combined with very powerful affions of 
othei forces: and ‘the whole force compounded of 
them all, if they are many, is diredled to another 
(immoveable or moveable) centre. The fame thing 


obtains when the other body is actuated by any other 
motion whatever; provided that centripetal force is 
taken which remains after fubdudting that whole force 
•ailing upon that other body T. 

Scholium. 

Becaufe the equable defeription of areas indicates 
that a centre is refoected by that force with which 
the body is mod affefted, and by which it is drawn 
back from its redtilinear motion, and retained in 
its orbit, we may always be allowed to ufe the 
equable defeription of areas as an indication of a 
centre about which all circular motion is performed in 
free 1 paces. 

Theor. IV. The centripetal forces of bodies which 
by equable motions deferibe different circles, tend to 
the centres of the fame circles; and are one to the 
other as the fquares of the arcs deferibed in equal 
times applied to the radii of circles.—For thefe forces 
tend to the centres of the circles, (by theor, 2. and 
cor. 2. theor. 1.) and are to one another as the verfed 
fines of the lead arcs deferibed in equal times, (by 
cor. 4. theor. 1.) that is, as the fquares of the fame 
arcs applied to the diameters of the,circles, by one of 
the lemmas ; and therefore, fince thofe arcs are as arcs 
deferibed in any equal times, and the diameters are as 


of the radius 
the centripetal force will be reciprocally as the power 
Rjn-i 0 f t } ie ril dius ; and the contrary. 

Cor. 8. The fame things all hold concerning.the 
times, the velocities, and forces, by which bodies de¬ 
feribe the fimilar parts of any fimilar figures, that 
have their centres in a fimilar pofition within thofe 
figures, as appears by applying the demon!!rations 
of the preceding cafes to thofe. And the application 
is eafy, by only fnbdituting the equable defeription of. 
areas in the place of equable motion, and ufing the 
didances of the bodies from the centres indead of the 
radii. 

Cor. 9. From the fame demondration it likew'ife 
follows, that the arc which a body uniformly revolving 
in a circle by means of a given centripetal force de¬ 
feribes in any time, is a mean proportional between 
the diameter of the circles, and the fpace which the 
fame body, falling by the fame given force, would cb- 
kend through in the fame given time. 

. “ By means of the preceding propofitton and hs 
corollaries (fays Sir Ifaac), we may difeover the pro¬ 
portion of a centripetal force to any other known 
force, fuchas that of gravity. For if a body by means 
of its gravity revolves in a circle concentric to the 
earth, this gravity is the centripetal force of that 
body. But from the defeent of heavy bodie c , the time 
of one entire revolution, as well as the arc deferibed; 
in any given time, is given (by cor. 9. of this theo¬ 
rem). And by fuch propofitions Mr Huygens, in his 
excellent book De Horologio Ofdllatorio, has compared 


the radii, the forces will be as the fquares of any arcs the force of gravity with the centrifugal forces of re 
deferibed in the fame time, applied to the radii of the volving bodies. 

circles. Q^E. D. The preceding propofition may alfo be demondra- 

Cor. 1. Therefore, fince thofe arcs are as the ve- ted in the following manner. In any circle fuppofe a 
locities of the bodies, the centripetal forces are in a polygon to be inferibed of any number of fides. And if 
ratio compounded of the duplicate ratio of the velo- a body, moved with a given velocity along the fides 
cities diredlly, and of the fimple ratio of the radii in- of the polygon, is reflected from the circle at the feve- 
verfely. ral angular points ; the force with which, at every re- 

Cor. 2. And fince the periodic times are in a flection it flrikes the circle, will be as its velocity : and 
ratio compounded of the ratio of the radii diredlly, therefore the fum of the forces, in a given time, will 
and the ratio of the velocities inverfely; the centripetal be as that velocity and the number of refiedtions con- 
forces are in a ratio compounded of the ratio of the junctly; that is, (if the fpecies of the polygon be gi- 
radii diredtly, and the duplicate ratio of the periodic ven), as the length deferibed in that given time, and 
.“ r ”’~ increafed or diminilhed in the ratio of the fame length 


tim es inverfely. 

Cor. 3. Whence, if the periodic times are equal, 
and the velocities therefore as the radii, the centri¬ 
petal forces will be alfo as the radii; and the con¬ 
trary. 


to the radius of the circle ; that is, as the fquare of 
that length applied to the radius ; and therefore, if 
the polygon, by, having its fides diminilhed in infi¬ 
nitum, coincides with the circle, as the fquare of the 


Cor. 4. If the periodic times and the velocities arc deferibed in a given time applied to the radius 
are both in the fubduplicate ratio of the radii, the This is the centrifugal force, with which the body 


centripetal forces will be equal among themfelves 
and the contrary. 

Cor- 5. If the periodic times are as the radii, 
and therefore the velocities equal, the centripetal 
forces will be reciprocally as the radii; and the con¬ 
trary, 


impels the circle; and to which the contrary force,, 
wherewith the circle continually repels, the. body to¬ 
wards the centre, is equal. 

On thefe principles hangs the whole of Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s mathematical philofophy. He now {hows, 
how to find the centre to. which the forces impelling 


Cor. 6. If the periodic times are in the fefquipli- any body are direfted, having the velocity of the body 
cate ratio of the radii, and therefore the velocities re- given : and finds the centrifugal force to be always as, 
ciprocally in the fubduplicate ratio of the radii, the the verfed fine of the nafeent arc direrik, and as the 

fquare 
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W w^onian fquare ofthe time inverfely ; or directly as the fquare 
I'.nlufophy 0 f velocity, and inverfely as the chord cf the na- 
v_ feent arc. From tliefe premiffeshe deduces the method 
of, finding the centripetal force directed to any given 
point when the body revolves in a circle ; and this 
whether the central point is near or at an immenfe 
diftance; fo that all the lines drawn from it may be ta¬ 
ken for parallels. The fame thing he ihows with re¬ 
gard to bodies revolving in fpirals, ellipfes, hyper¬ 
bolas, or parabolas.—Having the figures of the orbits 
given, he fhows alfo how to find the velocities and 
moving powers; and, in fhort, folves all the mod dif¬ 
ficult problems relating to the celeftial bodies with an 
aftonifhing degree of mathematical fkill. Thefe pro¬ 
blems and demonftrations are all contained in the firft 
book of the Prmcipia: but to give an aceountof them 
here would far exceed our limits; neither would many 
of them be intelligible, excepting to firft-rate mathe- 
g maticians. 

Rules for In Fhe fecond book, Sir Ifaac treats of the proper- 
} hilofophi- ties of fluids, and their powers of refiftance ; and here 
cal reafon- he lays down fuch principles as entirely overthrow the 
S1I E’ doctrine of Des Cartes’s vortices, which was the fa- 

fhicnable fyftem in his time. In the third book, he 
begins particularly to treat of the natural phenomena, 
and apply them to the mathematical principles former¬ 
ly demonftrated; and, as a necelfary preliminary to 
this part, he lays down the following rules for reafon- 
ing in natural philofophy. 

1. We are to admit no more caufes of natural 
things than fuch as are both true and fufficient to ex¬ 
plain their natural appearances. 

2. Therefore to the fame natural effects we mud al¬ 
ways aflign, as far as poflible, the fame caufes. 

3. The qualities of bodies which admit neither in¬ 
tention nor remiflion of degrees, and which are found 
to belong to all bodies within the reach of our experi¬ 
ments, are to be efteemed the univerfal qualities of 
all bodies whatfoever. 

4. In experimental philofophy, we are to look upon 
propofitions colledted by general induction from phe¬ 
nomena as accurately or very nearly true, notwith- 
fianding any contrary hypothefes that may be ima¬ 
gined, till fuch time as other phenomena occur, by 
which they may either be made more accurate, or li¬ 
able to exceptions. 

The phenomena firft confidered, are, 1. That the fa- 
tellites of Jupiter by radii drawn to the centre of their 
primary, deferibe areas proportional to the times of 
their defeription ; and that their periodic times, the 
fixed ftars being at reft, are in the fefquiplicate ratio of 
their diftances from its centre. 2. The lame thing is 
likewife cbferved of the phenomena of Saturn. 3. The 
five primary planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, with their feveral orbit's, encompals the fun. 
4. The fixed ftars being fuppofed at reft, the periodic 
times of the five primary planets, and of the earth, 
about the fun, are in the fefquiplicate proportion of 
their mean diftances from the fun. 5. The primary 
planets, by radii drawn to the earth, deferibe areas no 
ways proportionable to the times: but the areas which 
they deferibe by radii drawn to the fun are propor¬ 
tional to the times of defeription. 6. The moon, 
by a radius drawn to the centre of the earth, deferibes 
an area proportional to tire time of defeription. All 

1 


thefe phenomena are undeniable from aftronomieal ob- Newtonkii 
fervations, and are explained at large under the article Philofophy 
Astronomv. The mathematical demonftrations are v 
next applied by Sir Ifaac Newton in the following 

prspofitions. 

Prop. I. The forces by which the fatellites of Ju¬ 
piter are continually drawn off from rectilinear mo¬ 
tions, and retained in their prope'r orbits, tend to the 
centre of that planet; and are reciprocally as the 
fquares of the diftances of thofe fatellites from that 
centre. The former part of this propofition appears 
from theor. 2. or 3. and the latter from cor. 6. of 
theor. 5.; and the fame thing we are to underhand of 
me fatellites of Saturn. ■ 

Prop. II. The forces by which the primary planets 
are continually drawn off from reClilinear motions, and 
retained in their proper orbits, tend to the fun; and 
are reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances from the 
fun’s centre. The former part of this propofition is 
manifeft from phenomenon 5. juft mentioned, and 
from theor. 2.; the latter from phenomenon 4. and 
cor. 6. of theor. 4. But this part of the propofition 
is with great accuracy deducible from the quiefcence 
of the aphelion points. For a very fmall aberration 
from the reciprocal duplicate proportion would pro¬ 
duce a motion of the apfides, fenfible in every fxngle 
revolution, and in many of them enormoufly great. 

Prop. III. The force by which the moon is retain¬ 
ed in its orbit, tends towards the earth ; and is reci¬ 
procally as the fquare of the diftance of its place from 
the centre of the earth. The former part of this pro¬ 
pofition is evident from phenom. 5. and theor. 2.; the 
latter from phenom. 6. and theor. 2. or 3. It is alfo 
evident from the very flow motion of the moon’s apo¬ 
gee ; which, in every Angle revolution, amounting but 
to 3 0 3’ in confequentia, may be neglected ; and this 
more fully appears from the next propofition. 

Prop. IV. The moon gravitates towards the earth, 
and by the force of gravity is continually drawn off 
from a rectilinear motion, and retained in its orbit.— 

The mean diftance of the moon from the earth in the 
fyzigies in femidiameters of the latter, is about 601. 

Let us affume the mean diftance of 60 femidiameters in 
the fyzigies ; and fuppofe one revolution of the moon 
in refpedt of the fixed ftars to be completed in 27 d 7 h . 

43', as aftronomers have determined ; and the circum¬ 
ference of the earth to amount to 123,249,600 Paris 
feet. Now, if we imagine the moon, deprived of all 
motion, to be let go, fo as to defeend towards the 
earth with the impulfe of all that force by which it is 
retained in its orbit, it will, in the fpace of one minute 
of time, deferibe in its fall 15’ Paris feet. For the 
verfed fine of that arc which the moon, in the fpace 
of one minute of time, deferibes by its mean motion 
at the diftance of 60 femidiameters of the earth, is 
nearly 15 ,4 Paris feet; or more accurately, 15 feet 
1 inch and one line *. Wherefore fince that force, in 
approaching to the earth, increafes in the recipro¬ 
cal duplicate proportion of the diftance ; and, upon 
that account, at the furface of the earth is 60 X 60 
times greater than at the moon ; a body in our re¬ 
gions, falling with that force, ought, in the fpace of 
one minute of time, to deferibe 60x6x15/- Paris 
feet; and in the fpace of one fecond of time to de¬ 
feribe 15/, of thofe feet; or,more accurately, 15 feet 

1 inch, 
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N'swtonlan 1 inch, i line And with this very force we actually 
rhilofophy f inc j bodies here on earth do really defcend.— 
For a pendulum ofcillating feconds in the latitude of 
Paris, will be three Paris feet and line.-, in length, 
as Mr Huygens has obferved. And the fpace which 
a heavy body dcftribes by falling one fecond of time 
is to half the length of the pendulum in the duplicate 
ratio of the circumference of the circle of its diame¬ 
ter ; and is therefore 15 Paris feet, 1 inch, 1 line 1 . 
And therefore the force by which the moon is retained 
in its orbit, becomes, at the very furface of the earth, 
equal' to die force of gravity which we obferve in 
heavy bodies there. And therefore (by rule r. and 
2.) the force by which the moon is retained in its or¬ 
bit i i that very fame force which we commonly call 
gravity. For were gravity another force different 
from that, then bodies defcending to the earth with 
the joint impulfe of both forces, would fall with a 
double velocity, and, in the fpace of one fecond of 
time, would defcribe 30 £ Paris feet: altogether a- 
gainft experience. 

The demonftration of this propofition may be more 
diffufely explained after the following manner. Sup- 
pofe feveral moons to revolve about the earth, as in 
the fyftem of Jupiter or Saturn, the periodic times of 
thofe moons would (by the argument of induction) 
obferve the fame law which Kepler found to obtain 
among the planets ; and therefore their centripetal for¬ 
ces would be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances 
from the centre of the earth, by Prop. I. Now, if 
the loweft of thefe were very fmall, and were fo near 
the earth as almoft to touch the tops of the highell 
mountains, the centripetal force thereof, retaining it 
in its orbit, would be very nearly equal to the weights 
of any terreftrial bodies that fhould be found upon 
the tops of thefe mountains ; as may be known from 
the foregoing calculation. Therefore, if the fame little 
moon fhould be deferted by its centrifugal force that 
carries it through its orbit, it would defcend to the 
earth ; and that with the fame velocity as heavy bo¬ 
dies do aftually defcend with upon the tops of thofe 
very mountains, becaufe of the equality of forces that 
oblige them both to defcend. And if the force by 
which that loweft moon would defcend were different 
from that of gravity, and if that moon were to gravi¬ 
tate towards the earth, as we find terreftrial bodies do 
on the tops of mountains, it would then defcend with 
twice the velocity, as heing impelled by both thefe 
forces confpiring together. Therefore, fince both 
thefe forces, that is, the gravity of heavy bodies, and 
the centripetal forces of the moons, refpedt the centre 
of the earth, and a- e fimilar and equal between them- 
felves, they will (by rule 1. and 2.) have the fame 
caufe. And therefore the force which retains the 
moon in its orbit, is that very force which we com¬ 
monly call gravity; becaufe otherwife, this little 
moon at the top of a mountain mult either be with¬ 
out gravity, or fall twice as fwiftly as heavy bo¬ 
dies ufe to do. 

Having thus demonftrated that the moon is re¬ 
tained in its orbit by its gravitation towards the earth, 
it is eafy to apply the fame demonftration to the 
motions of the other feccndary planets, and of the 
primary planets round the fun, and thus to fhow that 
gravitation prevails thioughout the whole creation ; af¬ 
ter which. Sir Ifaac proceeds to ftiow from from the 
Voe. XIII. 


fame principles, that the heavenly bodies gravitate to- Newtorn.-.rf 
wards each other, and contain differentquantities of mat- Philofopny 
ter orhave diffcrentdenfitie; in proportiontotheirbulks. 

Prob. V. All bodies gravitate towards every pla¬ 
net ; and the weights of bodies towards the fame pla¬ 
net, at equal diftances from its centre, are proportional 
to the quantities of matter they contain. 

It has been confirmed by many experiments, that 
all forts of heavy bodies (allowance being made for 
the inequality of retardation by fome fmal! refiftance 
of the air) defcend to the earth from equal heights in 
equal times ; and that equality of times we may ‘di- 
ftinguilh to a great accuracy by the help of pendu¬ 
lums. Sir Ifaac Newton tried the thing in gold, fil- 
ver, lead, glals, fand, common fait, wood, water, and 
wheat. He provided two wooden boxes, round and 
equal, filled the one with wood, and fufpended an 
equal weight of gold in the centre of ofcillation cf the 
other. The boxes hanging by equal threads of ix 
feet, made a couple of pendulums, perfectly equal in 
weight and figure, and equally receiving the refiftance’" 
of the air. And placing the one by the other, he ob¬ 
ferved them to play together forwards and backwards, 
for a long time, with equal vibrations. And there¬ 
fore the quantity of matter in the gold was to the 
quantity of matter in the wood, as the a ft ion of the 
motive force (or vis motrix) upon all the gold, to the 
aftion of the fame upon all the wood ; that is, as the 
weight of the one to the weight of the other. And the 
like happened in the other bodies. By thefe experi¬ 
ments, in bodies of the fame weight, he could mani- 
feftly have difeovered a difference of matter lefs than 
the thoufandth part of the whole, had any fuch been. 

But, without all doubt, the nature of gravity towards 
the planets is the fame as towards the earth. For, 
fhould we imagine our terreftrial bodies removed to the 
orb of the moon, and there, together with the moon 
deprived of all motion, to be let go, fo as to fall to¬ 
gether towards the earth; it is certain, from what we 
have demonfti-ated before, that, in equal times, they 
would defcribe equal fpaces with the moon, and of 
confequence are to the moon, in quantity of matter, 
as their weights to its weight. Moreover, fince the 
fatellites of Jupiter perform their revolutions in times 
which obferve the fefquiplicate proportion of their di¬ 
ftances from Jupiter’s centre, their accelerative gravi¬ 
ties towards Jupiter will be reciprocally as the fquares 
of their diftances from Jupiter’s centre ; that is, equal 
at equal diftances. And therefore, thefe fatellites, if 
fuppofed to fall towards Jupiter from equal heights, 
would defcribe equal fpaces in equal times, in like man¬ 
ner as heavy bodies do on our earth. And by the fame 
argument, if the circumfolar planets were fuppofed to 
be let fall at equal diftances from the fun, they would, 
in their defc.nt towards the fun, defcribe equal fpaces 
in equal times. But forces, which equally accelerate 
unequal bodies, muft be as thofe bodies ; that is to fay, 
the weights of the planets towards the fun muft be as 
their quantities of matter. Further, that the weights 
of Jupi ter and of his fatellites towards the fun are pro¬ 
portional to the feveral quantites of their matter, ap¬ 
pears from the exceeding regular motions of. the fatel¬ 
lites. For if fome of thofe bodies were more ftrongly 
attracted to the fun in proportion to their quantity pf 
matter than others, the motions of the fatellites would 
be difturbed by that inequality of attraflion. If, at; 

F equal 
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Newtonian equal diftances from the fun, any fatellite, in propor- 
rhilofophy t_i on to the quantity of its matter, did gravitate to¬ 
wards the fun, with a force greater titan Jupiter in pro¬ 
portion to his, according to any given proportion, 
iuppofe of d to e ; then tire diftance between the centres 
of the fun and of the fatellite’s orbit would be always 
greater than the diftance between the centres of the 
fun and of Jupiter nearly in the fubduplicate of that 
proportion. And if the fatellite gravitated towards 
the fun with a force lefs in the proportion of e to d, 
the diftance of the centre of the fatellite’s orb from the 
fun would be lefs than the diftance of the centre of 
Jupiter’s from the fun in the fubduplicate of the fame 
proportion. Therefore, if, at equal diftances from the 
fun, the accelerative gravity of any fatellite toward 
the fun, were greater or lefs than the accelerating gra¬ 
vity of Jupiter towards the fun but by part 

of the whole gravity ; the diftance of the centre of the 
fatellite’s orbit from the fun would be greater or lefs 
than the diftance of Jupiter from the fun by ,part 
of tire whole diftance; that is, by a fifth part of the di¬ 
ftance of the utmoft fatellite from the centre of Jupiter ; 
an eccentricity of the orbit which would be very fen- 
fible. But the orbits of the fatellites are concentric to 
Jupiter; therefore the accelerative gravities of Jupiter, 
and of all its fatellites, towards the fun, are equal 
among themfelves. And by the fame argument, the 
weight of Saturn and of his fatellites towards the fun, 
at equal diftances from the fun, are as their feveral 
quantities of matter; and the weights of the moon 
and of the earth towards the fun, are either none, or 
accurately proportional to the maffes of matter which 
they contain. 

But further, the weights of all the parts of every 
planet towards any other planet are one to another, as 
the matter in the feveral parts. For if fome parts gra¬ 
vitated more, others lefs, than in proportion to the quan¬ 
tity of their matter : then the whole planet according 
to the fort of parts with which it moft abounds, would 
gravitate more or lefs than in proportion to the quantity 
of matter in the whole. Nor is it of any moment whe¬ 
ther thefe parts are external or internal. For if, as an 
inftance, we fhould imagine the terreftrial bodies with 
us to be raifed up to the orb of the moon, to be there 
compared with its body ; if the weights of fuch bodies 
were to the weights of the external parts of the moon 
as to the quantities of matter in the one and in the other 
refpeCtively, but to the weights of the internal parts 
in a greater or lefs proportion; then like wife the 
weights of thofe bodies would be to the weight of the 
whole moon in a greater or lefs proportion; againft 
what we have (hewed above. 

Cor. 1. Hence the weights of bodies do not de¬ 
pend upon their forms and textures. Fi r if the weights 
could be altered with the forms, they would be g. eat- 
er or lefs, according to the variety of forms in equal 
matter ; altogether againft experience. 

Cor. 2. Univerfally, all bodies about theearth gra¬ 
vitate towards the earth ; and the weights of all, at 
equal diftances from the earth’s centre are as the quan¬ 
tities of matter which they feverally contain. This is 
the quality of all bodies within the reach of our expe- 
rirne its; and therefore (by rule 3.) to be affirmed of 
all bodies whatfoevejr. If ether, or any other body, 
were either altogether void of gravity, or were to gra¬ 
vitate lefs in proportion to its quantity of matter; 


then, becaufe (according to Ariftotle, Des Cartes, and Newtonian 
others) there is no difference betwixt that and other Philofophy 
bodies, but in mere form of matter, by a fuccelfive v 
change from form to form, it might be changed at laft 
into a body of the fame condition with thofe which 
gravitate moft in proportion to their quantity of mat¬ 
ter ; and, on the other hand, the heavieft bodies, ac¬ 
quiring the firft form of that body, might by degrees 
quite lofe their gravity. And therefore the weights 
would depend upon the forms of bodies, and with thofe 
forms might be changed, contrary to what was proved 
in the preceding corollary. 

Cor. 3. All fpaces are not equally full. Forif all 
fpaces were equally full, then the fpecific gravity of the 
fluid which fills the region of the air, on account of 
the extreme denfity of the matter, would fall nothing 
fhort of the fpecific gravity of quick-filver or gold, 
or any other the moft denfe body ; and therefore, nei¬ 
ther gold, nor any other body,’could defcend in air. 

For bodies do not defcend in fluids, unlefs they are 
fpecifically heavier than the fluids. And if the quan¬ 
tity of matter in a given fpace can by any rarefaction 
be diminifhed, what fhould hinder a diminution to in¬ 
finity ? 

Cor. 4. If all the folid particles of all bodies are of 
the lame denfity, nor can be rarefied without pores, 
a void fpace or vacuum mult be granted. [By bodies 
of the fame denfity, our author means thofe whofe vires 
inertia are in the proportion of their bulks.] 

Prob. VI. That there is a power of gravity tend¬ 
ing to all bodies, proportional to the feveral quantities 
of matter which they contain. 

That all the planets mutually gravitate one towards 
another, we have proved before ; as well as that the 
force of gravity towards every one of them, confidered 
apart, is reciprocally as the fquare of the diftance of 
places from the centre of the planet. And thence it 
follows, that the gravity tending towards all the pla¬ 
nets is proportional to the matter whi^h they contain. 

Moreover, fince all the parts of any planet A gra¬ 
vitate towards any other planet B, and the gravity of 
every part is to the gravity of the whole as the matter 
of the part to the matter of the whole; and (by l.iw 3,) 
to every adtion correfponds_an equal re-aCtion : there¬ 
fore the planet B will, on the other hand, gravitate to¬ 
wards all the parts of the planet A ; and its gravity 
towards any one part will be to the gravity towards 
the whole, as ti e matter of the part to the matter of 
the whole, ijb -£• -D. 

Cor. 1. Therefore the force of gravity towards any 
whole planet, arifes from, and is compounded of, the 
forces of gravity towards all its parts. Magnetic and 
electric attractions afford us examples of this. For all 
attraction towards the whole arifes from the attractions, 
towards the feveral parts. The thing may be eafily un- 
derltood in gravity, if we conlider a greater planet as 
formed of a number of lefler planets, meeting together 
in one globe. For hence it would appear that the 
force of the whole muft arife from the forces of the 
component parts. It if be objected, that, according 
to this law, all bodies with us muft mutually gravitate 
one towards another, whereas no fuch gravitation any 
where appears : it is an'wered, that, fince the gravita¬ 
tion towards thele bodies is to t-e gravitatir •n towards 
the whole earth, as thefe bodies are to tde whole earth,, 
the gravitation towards them muft be far lets than to 

fall 
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Newtonian fall under the obfervation of our fenfea. [The expe- 
pliilofophy rinaents with regard to the attrafiion of mountains, 

J however, have now further elucidated this point. J 

Cor. 2. The force of gravity towards the feveral 
equal particles of any body, is reciprocally as the 1'quare 
of the dillance of places from the particles. 

Prop. VII. In two fpheres mutually gravitating 
each towards the other, if the matter, in places on ail 
fides round about and equiditlant from the centres, is 
iitnilar; the weight of either fphere towards the other 
will be reciprocally as the fquare of the diftance be¬ 
tween their centres. 

For the demonftration of this, fee the Principia , 
book i. prop. 75. and 76. 

Cor. 1. Hence we may find and compare together 
the weights of bodies towards different planets. For 
the weights of bodies-revolving in circles about pla¬ 
nets are as the diameters of the circles direfily, and 
the fquares of their periodic times reciprocally ; and 
their weights at the furfaces of the planets, or at any 
other diilances from their centres, are (by this prop.) 
greater or lefs, in the reciprocal duplicate proportion 
of the diftances. Thus from the periodic times of Ve¬ 
nus, revolving about the fun, in 224.6. i 6 |;h; of the 
utmoft circumjovial fatellite revolving about Jupiter, in 
i6d. 16-rj-h ; of the Hnygenian fatellite about Saturn 
in iyd. 22yh; and of the moon about the earth in 
27d. 7h. 43'; compared with the mean diftance of Ve¬ 
nus from the fun, and with the greatett heliocentric 
elongations of the outmoft circumjovial fatellite from 
Jupiter’s centre, 8' i6 } ; of the Huy genian fatellite 
from the centre of Saturn, 3'4" ; and of the moon from 
the earth, 10' 33" ; by computation our author found, 
that the weight of equal bodies, at equal diftances from 
the centres of the fun, of Jupiter, of Saturn, and of the 
earth, towards the fun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, 
were one to another as T .\-> tAt> and tsVttt re- 
fpefiively. Then, becaufe as the diftances are tncreafed 
or diminifhed, the weights are diminifhed or increafed 
in a duplicate ratio ; the weights of equal bodies to¬ 
wards the fun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, at the 
diftances 10000, 997, 791, and 109, from their cen¬ 
tres, that is, at their very fuperficies, will be as 10000, 
943, 529, and 435 refpefiivdy. 

Cor. 2. Hence likewife we difcover the quantity of 
matter in the feveral planets. For their quantities of 
mat ; er are as the f. rces of gravity at equal diftances 
from their centres, that is, in the fun, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the eanh, as r, T \ T , Yo*-r» and -r? T Vrv refpec- 
tively. If the parallax of the fun be taken greater or 
left than io y 30", the quantity of matter in the earth 
muft be augmented or diminifhed in the triplicate of 
that proportion. 

Cor. 3. Hence alfo we find the denfities of the 
planets. For (by prop. 72. book 1.) the weights of 
equal and fimilar bodies towards fimilar fpheres, are, 
at the furfaces ofthofe fpheres, as the diameters of the 
fpheres. And therefore the denfities of diffimilar 
fpheres are as thofe weights applied to the diameters 
of the fpheres. But the t,ue diameters of the Sun, Ju- 
pi er, Saturn, and the Earth, were one to another as 
10000, 997, 791, and 109; and the weights towards 
the lame, as 10000, 943, 529, and 435 refpefiively; 
and therefore their denlities are as 100, 94^, 67, and 
400. The denfity of the earth, which comes out by 
this computation, does not depend upon the parallax 


of the fun, but is determined by the pardl.x of the Newtown.*, 
moon, and therefore is here truly defined. The Sun l'b'lufopli/ 
therefore is a little denier than Jupiter, and Jupiter hewton.^ 
than Saturn, and the earth four times denfer than the 
Sun; for the Sun, by its great hea., i. kept in a fort of 
a rarefied itate. The moon alfo is denfer than the 
earth. 

Cor. 4. The fmaller the planets are, they are, ca- 
teris paribus , of fo much the greater denfity. For fo 
the powers of gravity on their feveral fur.aces come 
nearer to equality. They are likewife, cater is paribus, 
of the greater denfity as they are nearer to the fun. 

So Jupiter is more denfie than Saturn, and the Earth 
than Jupiter. For the planets were to be placed at 
different diftances from the fun, that, according to their 
degrees of denfity, they might enjoy a greater or lefs 
proportion ol the fun’s heat. Our water, if it were 
removed as far as the orb of Saturn, would be con¬ 
verted into ice, and in the orb of Mercury would 
quickly fly away in vapour. For the light of the fun, 
to which its heat is proportional, is feyen times denfer 
in the orb of Mercury than with us: and by the ther¬ 
mometer Sir Ifaac found, that a fevenfold heat of our 
fummer-lun will make water boil. Nor are we t» 
doubt, that the matter of Mercury is adapted to its 
heat, and is therefore more denfe than the matter of 
our earth; fince, in a denfer matter, the operations cf 
nature require a ftrongerheat. 

It is fltown in thefeholium of prop. 32. book 2. of the 
Principia, that, at the height of 200 miles above the 
earth, the air is more rare than it is at the fuperficies of 
the earth, in the ratio of 30 to 0,0000000000003998, 
or as 75000000000000 to 1 nearly.. And hence the 
planet Jupiter, revolving in a medium of the fame den¬ 
fity with that fuperior air, would not lofe by the re¬ 
finance of the medium the 1 ooooooth part of its mo¬ 
tion in 1000000 years. In the fpaces near the earth, 
the refiftance is produced only by the air, exhalations, 
and vapours. When thefe are carefully exhaufted by 
the air-pump from under the receiver, heavy bodies 
fall within the receiver with perfect freedom, and with¬ 
out the leaft fenfible refiftance; gold itfelf, and the 
lighted down, let fall together, will defeend with equal 
velocity ; and though they fall through a fpace of four, 
fix, and eight feet, they will come to the bottom at the 
fame time; as appears from experiments that have 
often been made. And therefore the celeftial regions 
being perfectly void of air and exhalations, the planets 
and comets meeting no fenfible refiftance in thofe 
fpaces, will continue their motions through them for 
an immenfe fpace of time. 

Newton (Richard) D. D. the founder of Hert¬ 
ford college, is a man of whom we regret that we can 
give but a fuperficial and rather a vague account. By 
one writer he is faid to have been a N irthamptonfliire 
gentleman ; by another, we are told that his father 
enjoyed at Lavendon Grange in Bucks a moderate 
eftate, which is ftill in the family, though he lived in 
a houfe of Lord Northampton’s in Yardley-Chace, 
where in 1675 our dofior was born. All agree that 
the family from which he fprung had long been re- 
fpefiable, though its fortunes had been much injured 
during the great rebellion. 

The fubjefi of this article was educated at Weft- 
minfter fchnol, and from that'foundation defied to a 
ftudentlhip of Chrilt-church, Oxford, At what age 
F 2 he 
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lie was admitted into the univerfity we have no certain 
information; but in the lift; of graduates he is thus 
diftingtiifhed : “ Newton (Richard,) Chrift-church, 
M. A. April 12th 1701 ; B. D. March 18th 1707 ; 
Hart-ha.l, D. U. December 7th 1710.” He was 
appointed a tutor in Chrift-church as foon as he was of 
the requifite (landing in his college, and difcharged 
the duties of that important office with honour tohirn- 
ib If and advantage to the fociety of which he was a 
member. From Oxford he was called (we know not 
at what precife period) into Lord Pelham’s family to 
fuperintend the education of ■ the late duke of New- 
caftle and his brother Mr Pelham ; and by both thefe 
illuftrious per.fons he was ever remembered with the 
moft affeftionate regard. In 1710 he was by Dr 
Aldrich, the celebrated dean of Chrift-church, induced 
principal of Hart-hall, which was then an appendage 
to Exeter college. From this (late of dependence 
Dr Newton wrefted it againft much oppofition, efpe- 
cially from the learned Dr Conybeare, afterwards 
dean of Chrift-church and bifliop of Briftol. In no 
conteft, it has been obferved, were ever two men 
more equally matched ; and the papers that paffed be¬ 
tween them, like Junius’s letters, deferved to be col¬ 
lected for the energetic beauty of their ftyle and the 
ingenuity of their arguments. Dr Newton, however, 
proved fuccefsful; and in x 740 obtained a charter, 
converting Hart-hall into Hertford college ; of which, 
at a confiderable expence to himfelf, and with great aid 
from his numerous friends, he was thus the founder 
and tirft head. 

Though this excellent man was Mr Pelham’s tutor, 
and, if report be true, had by him been more than 
once employed to furnifh king’s fpeeches, he never re¬ 
ceived the fmalleft preferment from his pupil when 
firft minifter: and when that ftatefman was afked, 
why he did not place in a proper ftation the able and 
meritorious Dr Newton ? his reply was, “ How could 
I do'it? he never alked me.” He was not, however, 
neglefted by ail the great. Dr Compton, bifhop of 
London, who.Lad a juft fenfe of his merits, had, at 
an early period of his life, collated him to the redtory 
of Sudbury in the county of Northampton, which he 
held together with the headfhip or Hart-hall. He 
refided for fome years on that living, and difcharged 
all the parts of his office with exemplary care and 
fidelity. Anjongft other particulars he read the prayers 
of the liturgy in his church at feven o’clock in the 
evening of every week-day (hay-time aqd harveft 
excepted), for the benefit of fuch of his parilhioners as 
could then alfemble for public devotion. When he 
left the place, returning again to Oxford about 1724, 
he enjoined his curates to obi'erve the fame pious 
pradtice ; and was foitunate enough to have three fuc- 
ceffively who trode in the ftepsof their worthy principal. 
Being always ah enemy to pluralities with cure of 
fouls, he exerted his utmoft endeavours from time to 
time with Dr Gibfon, Bifhop Compton’s fuccefl'or in 
the fee of London, for leave to refign his redtory in 
favour of his curate. To the refignation his lordihip 
could have no objedtion; but being under fome kind 
of engagement to confer the living on another, Dr 
Newtcn retained it himfelf, but beftowed all the emo- 
uments upon works of charity in the parifn, and cu- 
ate? who fo faithfully difcharged their duty. Dr 
Shedock, v.ho fucceeded Bifhop Gibfon, being under 
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no engagement of a like nature, very readily granted 
Dr Newton’s requeft, by accepting his refignation, and 
collating to the redtory Mr Saunders, who was the laft 
of his curates. Upon a vacancy of the public ora¬ 
tor’s place at Oxford, the head of Hertford college of¬ 
fered himfelf a candidate ; but as the race is not al¬ 
ways to the fwift nor the battle to the ftrong, Dr 
Digby Coates carried the point againft him. He was 
afterwards promoted to a canonry of Chrift-church, 
but did not long enjoy it; for in April 1753 death 
deprived the world of this excellent man in the 78th 
year of his age. 

He was allowed to be as polite a fcholar, and as ac- 
complithed a gentleman, as almoft any of the age in 
which he lived. In clofenefs of argument, and perfpi- 
cuity of ftyle, he had no fuperior. Never was any 
private perlbn employed in more trufts, nor were trufts 
ever difcharged with greater integrity. He was a zeal¬ 
ous friend to religion, the univerfity, the clergy, and 
the poor; and fuch was his liberality of fentiment, that 
he admitted to his friendfhip every man, whatever 
might be his religious creed, who was earneftly em¬ 
ployed in the fame good works with himfelf—the 
promotion of virtue and unaffedted piety. Of his works 
we have feen only his Theophrajlus, which was pub- 
liffied after his death; and his Pluralities Indefenfible; 
but he publiffied feveral other things during his life, 
and left a volume of fermons prepared for the prefs at 
his death. 

Newton (Thomas), late lord bifhop of Briftol 
and dean of St Paul’s, London, was bom on the firft 
of January 1704. His father, John Newton, was a 
confiderable brandy and cyder merchant, who, by his 
induftry and integrity, having acquired what he 
thought a competent fortune, left off trade feveral 
years before he died. 

He received the firft part of his education in the free 
fchool of Litchfield ; a fchool which, the biftiop ob- 
ferves with fome kind of exultation, had at all times 
fent forth feveral perfons of.note and eminence ; from 
Bifhop Smaldridge and Mr Woolafton, to Drjohnfon 
and Mr Garridk. 

From Lirchfield he was removed to Weftminfter 
fchool, in 1717, under the care of Dr Friend and Dr 
Nicoll. 

During the time he was at Weftminfter, there were, 
he obferves, more young men who made a diftinguilh- 
ed figure afterwards in the world, than perhaps at any 
other period, either before or fince. He particularly 
mentions William Murray, the late earl of Mansfield, 
with whom he lived on terms of the higheft friendlhip 
to the laft. 

He continued fix years at Weftminfter fchool, five 
of which he paffed in the college. Fie afterwards went 
to Cambridge, and entered at Trinity college. Here 
he conftantly refided eight months at lead in every year, 
till he had taken his Bachelor of Arts degree. Being 
chofen Fellow of his college, he came afterwards to 
fettle in London. As it had been his inclination from 
a child, and as he was alfo defigned for holy orders, 
he had diffident time to prepare himfelf, and compofed 
fome fermons, that he might have a (tcck in hand 
when he entered on the miniltry. His title for orders 
was his fellowfhip ; and he was ordained deacon in 
December 1729. and pried in the February following, 
by Biftiop Gibfon. 

At 
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At his firfh fetting out in his office, he was curate 
at St George’s, Hanover-fquare ; and continued for 
feveral yea:s affiftant-preacher to DrTr. beck. His firft 
preferment was that of reader and afternoon-preacher 
at Grofvcnor chapel, in Soutli-Audley ftreet. 

This introduced him to the family of Lord Tyrcon- 
nel, to whofe fon he became tutor. He continued in 
this fituation for many years, very much at his eafe, 
and on terms of great intimacy and friendfhip with 
lord and lady Tyrconncl, “ without fomuch (lays he) 
as an unkind word or a cool look ever intervening.” 

In the lpring of 1744, he was, through the intereft 
of the earl of Bath (who was his great friend and pa¬ 
tron, and whofe friendihip and patronage were re- 
turned by grateful acknowledgements and the warmed: 
encomiums), prefented to the redtory of St Mary le 
Bow ; fo that he was 40 years old before he obtained 
any living. 

At the commencement of 1745, betook his dodtor’s 
degree. In the fpring of 1747 he was chofen ledturer 
of St George’s, Hanover fquare, by a mod refpedtable 
vedry of noblemen and gentlemen of high didindtion. 
In Auguft following he married his fird wife, the el¬ 
ded daughter of Dr- Trebeck ; an unaffected, moded, 
decent young woman, with whom he lived very happy 
in mutual love and harmony near feven years. 

In 1749 he publilhed his edition of Milton’s Para- 
dife Led, which (fays he, verv modedly) it is hoped 
hath not been ill received by the public, having, in 
1 775 gone through eight editions. After the Para- 
dife Lod, it was judged (fays he) proper that Dr 
Newton Ihould alfo publilh the Paradife Regained, 
and other poems of Milton; but thefe things he thought 
detained him from other more material dudies, though 
he had the good fortune to gain by them more than 
Milton did by all his works put together. But his 
greated gain (he fays) was their fird introducing him 
to the friendfhip and intimacy of two fuch men as Bi- 
fhop Warburtcn and Dr Jortin, whofe works will 
fpeak for them better than any private commendation. 

In 1754 he lod his father, at the age of 83 ; and 
within a few days his wife, at the age of 38. This 
was the fevered trial he ever underwent, and almod 
overwhelmed him. At that time he was engaged in 
writing his Differtations on the Prophecies ; and hap¬ 
py it was for him: for in any affliction he never found 
a better or more effedtual remedy than plunging deep 
into dudy, and fixing his thoughts as intenfely as he 
poffibly could upon other fubjedls. The fird volume 
waspublifhed the following winter; but the other did 
not appear till three years afterwards ; and as a reward 
for his pad and an incitement to future labours, he was 
appointed, in the mean time, to preach the Boyle’s 
ledture. The bilhop informs us, that 1250 copies of 
the Differtations were taken at the fird impreffion, and 
icqo at every other edition: and “ though (fays he) 
fome things have been fince publifhed upon the fame 
fubjects, yet they dill hold up their head above water, 
and having gone through five editions, are again pre¬ 
pared for another. Abroad, too, their reception hath 
not been unfavourable, if accounts from thence may be 
depended upon,” They were trar.flated into the Ger¬ 
man and Danifh languages ; and received the warmed 
encomiums from perfons of learning and rank. 

In the fpring of 1757, he was made prebendary of 


Wedminder in the room of Dr Green, and' promoted 
to the deanry of Salifbury. In Oftober following, 
he was made fub-almoner to his majedy. This he ow¬ 
ed to Bifflop Gilbert. He manied a fecond wife in 
September 1761. She was the window of the Rev. 
Mr Hand, and daughter of John Lord-Vifcount Lif- 
burn. In the fame month he killed Ins majedy’shand 
for his bilhopric. 

In the winter of 1764, Dr Stone, the primate of 
Ireland, died. Mr Grenville fent for Bifhop Newton, 
and in the mod obliging manner defired his accep¬ 
tance of the primacy. Having maturely weighed the 
matter in his mind, he declined the offer. 

In 1768 he was made dean of St Paul’s. His am¬ 
bition was now fully Satisfied; and he firmly rel’olved 
never to afk for any thing mure. 

From this time to his death, ill health was almod his 
condanl companion.lt was wonderful that fuch a poor, 
weak, and flender thread as the bilhop’s life, fhould 
be fpun out to fuch an amazing length as it really was. 
In the autumn of 1781 (ufuaily the mod favourable 
part of the year to him) he laboured under repeated 
illneffes; and on Saturday the 9th of February 1782, 
he began to find his breath much affeded by the frod. 
His complaints grew worfe and worfe till the Thurf- 
day following. He got up at five o’clock, and was 
placed in a chair by the fire ; complained to his wife 
how much he had differed in bed, and repeated to 
himfelf that portion of the Pfalms, “ O my Goc!, I 
cry unto thee in the day time,” &c. &c About fix 
o’clock he was left by his apothecary in a quiet fleep. 
Between feven and eight he awoke, and appeared ra 
ther more eafy, and took a little rt.frefhm.ent. He 
continued dozing till near nice, when he ordered his 
fervant to come and drefs him, and help .him down 
flairs. As foon as lie was dreffed, he inquired the 
hour, and bid his fervant open the fhutter and look at 
the dial of St Paul’s. The fervant anfwered, it was up¬ 
on the Broke of nine. The bifhop made an effort to take 
out his watch, with an intent to fet it ; but funk down 
in his chair, and expired without a figh or the leaft 
visible emotion, his countenance flill retaining the 
fame placid appearance which was fo peculiar to him 
when alive. Of his numerous works, his Differtations 
on the Prophecies are by much the muff valuable. 
His learning was undoubtedly very confiderable ; but 
he feldom exhibits evidence of a very vigorous mind. 
On one occafion, indeed, he appears to have thought 
with freedom ; for we believe he was the firft digni¬ 
tary of the church of England who avowed his be¬ 
lief of the final reftitution of all things to harmony 
and happinefs. 

NEWTYA, a port little known, on the coaft be¬ 
tween Goa, the capital of the Portuguefe fettlements 
in India, and the Englifh fettlement of Bombay. Mr 
Rennel conje&ures it to be the Nitrias of Pliny ; near 
which the pirates cruifed for the Roman fhip. The fame 
writer places it near to 15° 52' 30" North Latitude, 
and 73 0 16' 30" Eaft Longitude. 

NEXI, among the Romans, perfons free-born, who 
for debt were reduced to a fta'e of flavery. By the 
laws of the twelve tables it was ordained, that infolvent 
debtors fhould be given up to their creditors to be 
bound in fetters and cords, whence they were called, 
Next; and though they did not entirely lofe the rights 
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Neytrecht of freemen, yet they were often treated more harfhly 
II . than the flaves "tKemfelves. If any one was indebted 
v g°* ‘ a - to feveral perfons, and could not within fixty days find 
a cautioner, his body according to fome, but ac¬ 
cording to others his effects, might be cut in pieces, 
and divided among his creditors. This latter opinion 
feems by much the moll probable, as Livy mentions 
a law by which creditors had a right to attach the 
goods but not the perfons of their debtors. 

NEYTRECHT, a town of Upper Hungary, capital 
of a county of the fame name, with a bifhop’s fee; 
feated on the river Neitra , 40 miles north ead of 
Prelburg. E. Long. 17.49. N. Lat. 48. 28. 

NGAN-KING-FOU, a city of China, and capital 
of the wedern part of tire province of Kiang-nan. 
It is governed by a particular viceroy, who keeps a 
large garrifon in a fort built on the banks of the river 
Yang-tfe-kiang. Its fituation is delightful; its com¬ 
merce and riches render it very confiderable ; and every 
thing that goes from the fouthern part of China to 
Nan-king muft pafs through it. All the country be¬ 
longing to it is level, pleafant, and fertile. It has 
under its jurifdiflion only fix cities o the third clafs. 

NGO-KIA, a Chinefe drug, of which the compo- 
fition will no doubt appear as fmgular as the numerous 
properties afcribed to it. In the province Chang tong, 
near Ngo-hien, a city of the third clafs, is a well, 
formed by nature, which is reckoned to be feventy 
feet in depth, and which has a communication, as the 
Chinefe fay, with fome fubterranean lake, or other 
large refervoir. The water drawn from it is exceed¬ 
ingly clear, and much heavier than common; and if it 
be mixed with muddy water, it purifies it, and ren¬ 
tiers it limpid, by precipitating all its impurities to the 
bottom of the veffel. This water is employed in ma¬ 
king the ngo-kia, which is nothing elfe but a kind of 
glue procured from the fkin of a black afs. 

The animal is killed and flayed, and the fkin is deep¬ 
ed for five days in water drawn from this well. At 
the end of that time, it is taken out to be fcraped and 
cleaned ; it is afterwards cut into fmall pieces, which 
are boiled over a flow fire, in the fame kind of water, 
until it is reduced to a jelly, which is drained, while 
warm, through a cloth, to free it from all the grofs 
matter which could not be melted. When this glue 
is cool, and has acquired a confidence, it is formed 
into fquare cakes, upon which the Chinefe imprint cha- 
radters and coats of arms, or the figns of their fhops. 

This well is the only one of the kind in China; it 
is always (hut, and fealed by the governor of the place 
with his own feal, until the cudomary day of ma¬ 
king the emperor’s glue. This operation generally 
lads from the autumnal harvcd till the month of March. 
During that time, the neighbouring people and mer¬ 
chants treat for the purchafe of the glue with thofe 
who guard the well, and with the people who make 
it. The latter manufadture as much of it as they 
can, on their own account, with this difference, 
that it is not fo pure, and that they are lefs fcrupulous 
in examining whether the afs be fat, or of a very 
black colour: however, all the glue made here is as 
much edeemed at Peking as that which the mandarins 
who are on the fpot tranfmit to court aud to their 
friends. 

As tliis drug is in the greated requed, and as the 


quantity of it made at Ngo-hien is not fufficient to Niagara 

fupply the whole empire, there are not wanting people - v - 

who counterfeit it eifewhere, and who manufadture 
a fpurious kind from the Jkins of mules, horfes, and 
camels, and fometimes even from old boots : it is, 
however, very eafy to didingurfh that which is ge¬ 
nuine ; it has neither a bad lfnell nor a difagreeable 
tade when applied to the mouth; it is brittle and 
friable, and always of a deep black colour, fometimes 
inclining to red. The qualities of the counterfeit 
kind are entirely different; both its tade and fn ell 
are difagreeaide, and it is vifcous and flabby even 
when made of he fkin of a hog, which is that which 
imitates the true kind the bed. 

The Chinefe attribute a great number of virtues to 
this drug. They allure us that ituiuo ve. phlegm, fa- 
ciiitates the play and eladici y of the lungs, gives a 
free refpiration to thole who breath with difficulty; 
that it comforts the bread, increafes the blood, dops 
dyfenteries, provokes urine, and drengthens children in 
the womb. Wi.hout warranting the truth of all thefe 
properties,it appears, at lead, certain, by the tedimony 
of the miffionares, that did drug is ferviceable in all 
dileafes of the rungs. It is taken with a decodtion 
of fimples, and fometimes in powder, but very feldom. 

NIAGARA, a fort of North America, which was 
taken by the Englifh from the French 1759, and 
ceded to the United States of America, by the treaty 
of peace in 1783, but dill retained in poffeffion 
by the Britilh Government, contrary to that treaty; 
probably becaufe the fort in a manner commands 
all the interior parts of the continent; is a key to 
the north-wedern territories of the United States; 
and is l'urrounded by Six Nations of Indians, with whom 
the Englifh have been long in alliance. It is fituated 
on a fmall peninfula formed by the river Niagara as it 
flows into the lake Ontario. About fix leagues from the 
fort is die greated cataract in the world, known by 
the name of the Waterfall of Niagara. The river at 
this fall runs from SSE to NNW; and the rock of 
the fall erodes it not in a right line, but forms a 
kind of figure like an hollow femicircle or horfe- 
fhoe. Above the fall, in the middle of the river, is an 
ifland about 800 or 1000 feet long ; the lower end of 
which is jull at the perpendicular edge of the fall. 

On both tides of this idand runs all the water that 
comes from the lakes of Canada ; viz. Lake Superior, 

Lake Mifchigan, Lake Huron, and Lake Eric, which 
have fome large rivers that open themfelves into them. 

Before the water comes to this idand, it runs but flow- 
ly compared vvi.h its m don afterwards, when it grows 
the molt rapid in the world, running with a furprifing 
fwiftnefs before it comes to the fall. It is perfeffly 
whue, and in many places is thrown high up into the 
air. The wat r that runs down on the wed fide is 
more rapid, in greater abundance, and whiter, than 
that on the ead fide ; and feems alinod to outfiy an 
arrow in fwiftnefs. When vou are at the fall, and 
look up the river^ou may fee that the water is every 
where exceedingly deep, almod like the fide of an 
hill; but when you come to look at the fall itfelf, it 
is impoffible to exprels the amazement it occafions. 

The height of it, as meafuted by mathematical indru- 
ments, is found to be exactly 137 feet; and when the 
water is come to the bottom, it jumps back to a very 
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Niagara, great height in the air. The noife may be heard 
rv the diftance of 45; miles, but feldom further ; nor 
can it be heard even at Fort Niagara, which is only 
fix leagues diftant, unlefis lake Ontario is calm. At 
that fort it is obferved, that when they hear the noife 
of the fall more loud than.ordinary, they are furethat 
a north-ealt wind will follow; which is the more l'ur- 
prifing, as the fort lies fouth-weft from the fall. At 
fometimes the fall makes a much greater noife than at 
others : and this is held for an infallible fign of ap¬ 
proaching rain or other bad weather. 

From the place where the water falls there arifes 
abundance of vapour like very thick fmoke, infomuch 
than when viewed at a diftance you would think that 
tire Indians had fet the forefts on fire. Thefe vapours 
rife high in the air when it is calm, but are dii'peried 
by the wind when it blows hard. If you go into this 
vapour or fog, or if the wind blows it on you, it is fo 
penetrating, that in a few moments you will be as wet 
as if you had been under water. Some are of opinion 
that when birds come flying into this fog or fmoke of 
the fall, they drop down and perifh in the water ; either 
becaufe their wings are become wet, or that the noife 
of the fall aftonilhes them, and they know not where 
to go in the darknefs: but others think that feldom 
or never any bird perilhes there in that manner: be¬ 
caufe among the abundance of birds found dead be¬ 
low the fad, there are no other forts than fuch as 
live and fwim frequently in the water; as Iwans, geefe, 
ducks, water-hens, teal, and the like. And very 
often great flocks of them are feen going to deftruc- 
tion in this manner ; they fwim in the river above the 
fall, and fo are carried down lower and lower by die 
water ; and as water fowl commonly take great delight 
in being carried with the ftream, they indulge th..m- 
felves in enjoying this pleafure fo long, till the fwift- 
nefs of the water becomes fo great, that it is no longer 
poffible for them to rife, but they are driven down die 
precipice and perifh. They are obferved, when they 
draw nigh the fall, to endeavour with all their might 
to take wing ,md leave the water; but they cannot. 
In the months of September and October fuch abun¬ 
dant quantities cf dead water-fowl are found every 
morning below the fall, on the fhore, that the garrifon 
of the fort for a long time live chiefly upon them. 
Befiues die fowl they find alfo feveral forts of dead 
fifh, alfo deer, bears, and other animals which have 
tried to crofs the water above the fall; the larger 
animals are generally found broken to pieces. Juft 
below, a little way from the fall, the water is not ra¬ 
pid, but goes all in circles, and whirls like a boiling 
pot; which however does not hinder the Indians go- 
ing upon it in fmall canoes a filhing ; but a little fur¬ 
ther, and lower, the other fmaller falls begin. When 
you are above the fall, and look down, your head be¬ 
gins to turn : even fuch as have been here numberlefs 
times, will feldom venture to look down, without at the 
fame time keeping fall hold of feme tree with one 
hand. 

It was formerly thought impoffible for any body 
living to come at the ifland that is in the middle of 
the fall; but an accident that happened about 50 
years ago made it appear otherwise. The hiftory 
is this: Two Indians of the Six Nations went out 
from Niagara fort to hunt upon an illand that is in the 


middle of the river, or ftrait, above the great fall, on Nia gara, 
which there ufed to be abundance of deer. They took ' * " ~ 

fome French brandy with them from the fort, which 
they tailed feveral times as they were going over the 
carrying-place ; and when they were in their canoe, 
they took now and then a dram, and fo went along 
up the ftrait towards the ifland where they propofed 
to hunt; but growing fleepy, they laid themfelves 
down in the canoe, which getting loofe drove back 
with the ftream, farther and farther down till it came 
nigh that ifland that is in the middle of the fall. Here 
one of them, awakened by the noife of the fall, cries 
out to the other, that they were gone : Yet they tried 
ii pofiibie to fave life. This ifland was nighelt, and 
with much working they got on lliore there. At 
firft they were glad; but when they had confidered 
every thing, they thought themfelves hardly in a bet¬ 
ter ll.ate than if they had gone down tire fall, fince 
they had now no other choice, than either to throw 
themfelves down the fame, or perifh with hunger, 

But hard neceflity put them on invention. At the 
lower end of the ifland the rock is perpendicular, and 
no water is running there. The ifland has plenty of' 
wood: they went to work then, and made a ladder 
or Ihrouds of the bark of the lini-tree (which is very 
tough and ftrong) folong till they could with it reach, 
the water below ; one end of this bark ladder they 
tied faft to a great tree that grew at the fide of the- 
rock above the fall, and let the other end down to the. 
water. So they went down along their new invented 
ftairs, and when they came to the bottom in the mid-- 
die of the fall they refted a little: and as the water 
next below the fall is not rapid, as before-mention-., 
ed, they threw themselves out h to it. Blinking to. 
fwim on fhore. We have faid before, that one part, 
of the fall is on one fide of the ifland, the other on 
the other fide. Hence it is, that the waters of the 
two cataracts running againft each other, turn back 
againft the rock that is juft under the ifland. There-, 
fore hardly had the Indians begun to fwim, before 
the waves of the eddy threw them down with violence- 
againft the rock from whence they came. They 
tried it feveral times, but atlaft grew weary ; and by 
being often thrown againft the rock they were much 
bruited; and the fk.in torn off their bodies in many 
places. So they were obliged to climb up ftairs again, 
to the ifland, not knowing v hat to do. After fome 
time they perceived Indians on the fhore, to whom, 
they cried out. Thefe law and pitied them, but gave: 
them little hope or help ; yet they made hafte down 
to the fort, aed told the commandant where two of 
their brothers were. He perfuaded them to try all 
poffible means of relieving the two poor Indians ; and 
it was done in the following manner; 

The water that runs on the eaft fide of this ifland i-s 
fhallow, efpeci-ally a little above the ifland towai ds the 
eaftem fhore. The commandment caufed poles to be 
made and pointed with iron, two indians took upon, 
them to walk to this ifland by the help of thefe poles, 
to fave the other poor creatures, or periih themfelves.. 

They took leave of all their friends, as if they were 
going to death. Each had two fuch poles in his 
hands, to fet to the bottom- of the ftream, to keep 
them ftestdy; and in this manner reached the ifland; and 
having given poles t.o th.e two poor Indians there, they 
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all returned fafely to the main land, Thefe two Indians 
(who in the abovementioned manner were firft brought 
to tliis ifland J were nine days on the illand, and almoft 
ready to ftarve to death. Now fince the road to this 
ifland has been found, the Indians go there often to 
kill deer, which ha#e tried to crofs the river above 
the fall, and are driven upon it by the ftream. On 
the weft fide of this ifland are fome fmall iflands or 
rocks, of no confequence. The eaft fide of the river is 
almoft perpendicular, the weft fide more Hoping. In 
former times, a part of the rock at the fall which is on 
the weft fide of the ifland, hung over in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the water which fell perpendicularly from it 
left a vacancy below, fo that people could go under 
between the rock and the water: but the prominent 
part fome years fince broke off and fell down. The 
breadth of the fall, as it runs in a femicircle, is rec¬ 
koned to be about 300 feet. The ifland is in the 
middle of the fall, and from it the water on each fide 
is almoft the fame breadth ; the breadth of the ifland 
at its lower end is about 100 feet. Below the fall 
in the holes of the rocks, are great plenty of eels, 
which the Indians and French catch with their hands 
without any other means. Every day when the fun 
fhines, you fee here from ten o’clock in the morning 
to two in the afternoon, below the fall, and under 
you, where you ftand at the fide of the fall, a glo¬ 
rious rainbow, and fometimes two, one within the 
other. The more vapours, the brighter and clearer 
is the rainbow. When the wind carries the vapours 
from that place, the rainbow is gone, but appears 
again as foon as new vapours come. From the fall 
to the landing above it, where the canoes from Lake 
Erie put afhore (or from the fall to the upper end of 
the carrying-place), is half a mile. Lower the ca¬ 
noes dare not come, left they lhould be obliged to 
try the fate of the two Indians, and perhaps with 
lefs fuccefs. They have often found below the fall 
pieces of human bodies, perhaps drunken Indians, 
that have unhappily come down to the fall. The 
French fay, that thay have often thrown whole 
great trees into ihe water above, to fee them tumble 
down the fall: they went down with furprifing fwift- 
nefs, but could never be feen afterwards ; Whence it 
was thought there was a bottomlefs deep or abyfsjuft 
under the fall. The rock of the fall confifts of a grey 
limeftons. 

Having mentioned the Six Nations which live on the 
banks of the Niagra, we fliall here, in addition to 
what wehavefaid elfe where (fee America, n° 17.). 
fu biffin a few particulars relative to thofe nations, 
which, as they feem not to be well underftood even 
in America, are probably ftill lefs known in Europe. 
The information which we have to give was com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society of London by Mr 
Richard M’Caufland furgeon to the 8th regiment of 
foot, who, writing from the beft authority, informs 
us, that each nation is divided into three tribes, of 
which the principal are called the turtle-tribe, the nuof 
trile, and the bear-tribe. 

Each tribe has two, three, or more chiefs, called 
fachsms ; and this diftin&ion is always hereditary in 
the family, but defcends along the female line ; for 
inftance, if a chief dies, one of his fifter’s fons, or one 
of his own brothers, will be appointed to faceted 
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him. Among thefe no perference is given t© proxi¬ 
mity or primogeniture; but the fachem, during his 
lifetime, pitches upon one whom he fuppofes to have 
more abilities than the reft: and in this choice he 
frequently, though not always, confults the princi¬ 
pal men of the tribe. If the fucceflor happens to be 
a child, the offices of the poft are performed by fome 
of his friends uniil he is of fufficient age to a£t him- 
felf. 

Each of thefe pofts of fachem has a name which 
is peculiar to it, and which never changes, as it is 
always adopted by the fucceflor; nor does the order 
of precedency of each of thefe names or titles ever 
vary. Neverthelefs, any fachem, by abilities and acti¬ 
vity, may acquire greater power and influence in the 
nation than thofe who rank before him in point of 
precedency; but this is merely temporary, and dies 
with h : m. 

Each tribe has one or two chief warriors; which 
dignity is alfo hereditary, and has a peculiar name 
attached to it. 

Thefe are the only titles of diftinftion which are 
fixed and permanent in the nation ; for although any 
Indian may by fuperior talents, either as a counfel- 
lor or as a warrior, acquire influence in the nation, 
yet it is not in his power to tranfmit this to his fa¬ 
mily. 

The Indians have alfo their great women as well 
as their great men, to whofe opinions they pay great 
deference ; and this diilinction is alfo hereditary in fa- 
miles. They do not fit in council with the fachems, 
but have feparate ones of their own.—When war is 
declared, the fachems and great women generally give 
up the management of public affairs into tire hands 
of the warriors. It may however fo happen, that a 
fachem mvy at the fame time be alfo a chief warrior. 

Friendfhips feem to have been inftituted with a 
view towards {Lengthening the union between the fe- 
veral nations of the confederacy; and hence friends 
are called the fine tvs of the Six Nations An Indian 
has therefore generally one or more friends in each 
nation. Befides the attachment which fubfifts during 
the lifetime of the two friends, whenever one of 
them happens to be killed, it is incumbent on the 
furvivor to replace him, by prefenting to his family 
either a fcalp, a prifoner, or a belt confiding of fome 
thoufandsof wampum : and this ceremony is perform¬ 
ed by every friend of the deceafed. 

The purpofe and foundation of war-parties,therefore, 
is in general to procure a pri oner or fcalp to replace 
the friend or relation of the Indian who is the head 
of the party. An Indian who wilhes to replace a 
friend or relation prefents a belt to his acquaintance : 
and as many as choofe to follow him accept this belt 
and become his party. After this, it is of no con¬ 
fequence whether he goes on the expedition or re¬ 
mains at home (as it often happens that he is a child); 
he is ftill confidered as the head of the party. The 
belt he prefeuted to his party is returned fixed to the 
f alp or prifoner, and paffes along wi h them to the 
friends ol the perfon he replaces. Hence it happens 
th it a war-party, returning with more fealps or pri- 
foners than the original intention of the party re¬ 
quired, will often give one of thefe fupemumerary 
fealps <j> prifoners to another war-party whom they 
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Nicia meet going out; upon which this party, having ful- 
H filled the purpofe of their expedition, will fometimes 
. ica ” £f ~ return without going to war. 

NICvEA, (anc. geog.), the metropolis of Bithy- 
nia, fituated on the lake Afcanius, in a large and fer¬ 
tile plain; in compafs 16 ftadia: firft built by Anti- 
gonus, the fon of Philip, and thence called Antigo- 
nea ; afterwards completed by Lyfimachus, who call¬ 
ed it Niaea, after his confort the daughter of Anti¬ 
pater. According to Stephanus, it was originally a 
colony of the Bottiasi, a people of Thrace, and called 
Ancore; and afterwards called Niaea. Now Nice in 
* See Nice. Afia the Lefs *. Famous for the firft general coun¬ 
cil.—A fecond Niaea, (Diodorus Siculus), of Cor- 
fica.—A third, of the Hither India, (Arrian); fi- 
tuated on the weft fide of the Hydafpes, oppofite 
to Buciphale, on the eaft fide—A fourth Niaea, 
a town of Liguria, at the Maritime Alps, on the 
eaft fide of the river Paulon near its mouth, which 
runs between the Varus and Nicaea, (Mela). A 
colony of the Maffilians, (Stephanus); the laft town 
of Italy to the weft. Now Nizza or Nice, capital 
of the country of that name on the Mediterranean.'— 
A fifth, of Locris, (Strabo) ; a town near Thermo¬ 
pylae ; one of the keys of that pafs. It flood on the 
Sinus Maliacus. 

NICAISE (Claude), a celebrated antiquary in the 
17th century, was defcended of a good family at Di¬ 
jon, where his brother was prodtor-general of the 
chamber of accounts. Being inclined to the church, 
he became an ecclefiaftic, and was made a canon in 
the holy chapel at Dijon ; but devoted himfelf wholly 
to the ftudy and knowledge of antique monuments. 
Having laid a proper foundation of learning at home, 
he refigned his canonry, and went to Rome, where he 
refided many years ; and after his return to France, 
he held a correfpondence with almoft all the learned 
men in Europe. Perhaps there never was a man of 
letrers who had fo freqrent and extenfive a commerce 
with the learned men of his time as the Abbe Ni- 
caife. This correfpondence took up a great part 
of his time, and hindered him from enriching the 
public with any large works; but the letters 
which he wrote himfelf, and thofe which he re¬ 
ceived from others, would make a fine and curious 
Commercium EpiJloHcum. He publilhed a Latin dilferta- 
tion De Nummo Pantheo; An Explication of an Antique 
Monument found at Guienne, in the diocefe of Aach ; 
and A Difcourfe upon the Form and Figure of the 
Syrens, which made a great noife. In this traft, 
following the opinion of Huet bifhop of Avr -mches, 
he undertook to prove that they v ere in reality birds, 
and not fifties or fea-monfters. He tranflated into 
French, from the Italian, a piece of Bellori, containing 
a defcription of the pictures in the Vatican, to which 
he added, A Differtation upon the Schools of Athens 
and Parnaflus, two of Raphael’s pidtures. He wrcte 
alfo a fmall trad! upon the ancient mufic; and died 
while he was labouring to prefent the public with the 
explanation of that antique infcription, Minervce Ar¬ 
galia, which was found in the village of Velley, where 
he died in Odfober 1701, aged 78. 

NICANDER of Colophon, a celebrated gram¬ 
marian, poet, and phyfician, who lived about the f 60th 
Olympiad, 140 years before Chrift, in the reign of 
Vol.XIII. 


Attalus king of Pergamus, who overcame the Gallo- Nicrndra 
Greeks, he lived many years in Etolia, of which jj 
country he wrote a hiftory. He wrote alfo many 1£e ‘-. 
other works, of which only two are now remaining. 

The one is intitled Tberiaca, defcribing in verfe the 
accidents attending wounds made by venomous beads, 
with the proper remedies; the other bearing the title 
of Alexipharmaca, wherein he treats poetically of 
poifons and their antidotes. This Nicander is not to- 
be confounded with Nicander of Thy atira. 

NIC AND RA, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 30th order, Contort#. The calyx is mono- 
phyllous and quadripartite: tire corolla is monope- 
talous, tubulated, and parted into 10 lacinice: the 
fruit is an oval berry, which is grooved longitudinally, 
and contains many imall angular feeds. (Jf this there 
is only one fpecies, the amara, a native of Guiana. 

The leaves and ftalks are bitter, and ufed by the na¬ 
tives as an emetic and purge. 

NICARAGUA, a large river of South America, 
in a province of the fame name, whole weftem extremi¬ 
ty lies within five miles of the South Sea. It is full 
of dreadful cataracts, and falls at length into the- 
North Sea. 

Nicaragua, a maritime province of South Ame¬ 
rica, in Mexico, bounded on the north by Honduras, 
on the eaft by the North fea, on the South-eaft by 
Cofta Rica, and on the fouth-weft by the South fea ; 
being 4.00 miles in length from eaft to w:-ft, and 120 
in breadth from north to fouth. It is one of the moft 
fruitful and agreeable provinces in Mexico, and is well 
watered with lakes and rivers. The air is wholefome 
and temperate; and the country produces plenty of 
fugar, cochineal, and fine chocolate. One of the lakes 
is 200 miles in circumference, has an ifland in the 
middle, and, as fome fay, has a tide. Leon de Nica¬ 
ragua is the capital town. 

N 1 CARIA, an ifland of the Archipelago, between 
Samos and Tine, about 50 miles in circumference. A 
chain of high mountains runs through the middle, co¬ 
vered with wood,andfupplies the country with fprings. 

The inhabitants are very poor, and of the Greek com¬ 
munion ; however, they have a little wheat, and a good, 
deal of barley, figs, honey, and wax. 

NICASTPO, an epifcopal town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the Farther Calabria; 

16 miles fouth of Cofem-.a. E. Long. 15. 59. N. 

Lat 39. 15. 

NICE, an ancient, handfome, and conliderable 
town on the confines of France and Italy, and capital 
of a county of the fame name, with a ftrong citadel, 
a bifhop’s fee, and a fenate, which is a kind of a de¬ 
mocracy. It has been feveral times taken by the 
French, and laft of all in 1744, but reftored after 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. - It is vet y agreeably 
fituated, four miles from the mouth of the river Var; 83 
miles S. by W. of Turin, and 83 eaft of Aix. E. Long. 

6. 22. N. Lat. 43. 42. 

Nice, a county and province in the dominions of 
the duke of Savoy. The inhabitants fupply Genoa 
with a great deal of timber for building fhips : and 
carry on a great trade in linen-cloth, paper, oil wine, 
and honey.—“ Although the county of Nice be on 
G this 
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Nice. this fide of the mountains, geographers have always 
HiftorioT c Juddered it as a province of Italy, fmce they have 
and given to this beautiful part of Italy the river Vard 

rt fque de- for a wedern limit, which is alfo the boundary of the 
f ription of county, and flows into the fea at a league didance 
of^Nic Un ^ ^ rom ^ le ca P* ta ^ This province is partly covered 
by the maritime Alps ; and is bordered on the eaft by 
Piedmont and the ftates of Genoa; on the fouth by 
the Mediterranean; on on the well by the Vard ; and 
on the north by Dauphiny. Its length is about 20 
leagues of the country, which make about 36 Eng- 
lifli miles; its breadth is 10 leagues ; and its popula¬ 
tion is about 120,000 fouls. 

“ The city of Nice is the capital, and the feat 
of the fenate, the bifhopric, and government. It has 
become, within thefe few years, a delightful abode, 
‘by the number of ftrangers who aflemble there in the 
winter, either to re-eftablilh their health, or to en¬ 
joy the mildnefs of the climate, and the beauty of the 
country, where an unceafmg verdure prefents eternal 
fpring. 

“ The town is fituated on the fea-fhore, and is back¬ 
ed by a rock entirely infulated, on which was for¬ 
merly a caftle, much efteemed for its pofition ; but 
it was deflroyed in the year 1706 by Marechal Ber¬ 
wick, the garrifon being too thin to defend the extent 
of the works. There is a diftindtion between the 
old and the new town; this lad is regular, tire 
houfes are well built, and the flreets are wide. Its 
pofition is by the fide of the fea, and it is terminated, 
on one fide, by a charming terrace, which ferves for 
a promenade. 

“ Any peifon may live peaceably in this province, 
without fear of being troubled on point of faith, 
provided he conduit himftlf with decorum. The 
town has three fuburbs. 1 ft. That of St John, which 
conduits to Cimier, about three leagues north from 
Nice, &c. The promenades this way are very de¬ 
lightful, and may be enjoyed in a carriage. 2d, That 
of the Poudriere. 3d, That of the Croix de Mar're, 
of Marble Crofs. This fuburb is neve ; and the Eng- 
lhh almoft all lodge in it, being very near the town.' 
The houfes are commodious, facing on one fide the 
great road which leads to France, and on the other 
a fine garden, with a profpedt of the fea. All the 
houfes are feparate from each other: the company 
hire them for the feafon, i. e. from Odober till May. 
Apartments may be had from 15 to 250 louis. The 
propretors commonly furnifli linen, plate, &c. There 
are alfo in the town very large and commodious 
houfes ; as well as the new load, which is opened from 
the town to the port, by cutting that part of the 
rock which inclined towards the fea. The fituation is 
delightful, and warmed in winter, being entirely co¬ 
vered from the north wind, and quite open to the 
fouth. 

“ The company is brilliant at Nice, and the 
amufements of the carnival are, in proportion to the 
fize of the town, as lively as in any of the great ones 
in Fi ance. There is always an Italian opera, a con¬ 
cert and mafked ball, alternately : and the company 
play rather high. 

“ It is impoffible to find a happier climate than 
Nice, both for fummer and winter.' Reaumur’s ther¬ 
mometer, in 1781, never fell more than .three degrees 
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below the freezing point, and that only for two days: Nice, 
while at Geneva it fell ten: and in the courfe of the Nicephu- 
winter of 1785 it fell only two degrees; while at Ge- ru ^~ 
neva it fell 15. The month of May is rarely fo fine in 
France as February at Nice. The fummer is not fo hot 
as might be expeded.The thermometer never rifes more 
than 24 degrees above temperate in the fhade; and there 
is always an agreeable fea-breeze from ten in the 
morning till fun-fet, when the land breeze comes on. 

There are three chains of graduated mountains, the 
lad of which confound their fummits with the Alps ; 
and to this triple rampart is owing tiie mild tempera¬ 
ture fo fenfibly different from the neighbouring parts. 

“ The cultivation of the ground is as rich as can be 
defired. There are alternately rows of corn and beans, 
feparated by vines attached to different fruit-trees, the 
almond and the fig; fo that the earth being inceffantly 
cultivated and covered with trees, olive, orange, ce¬ 
dar, pomegranate, laurel, and myrtle, caufes the con- 
dant-appearance of fpring, and forms a fine contrad 
with the fummits of the Alps, in the back-gt ound, co¬ 
vered with fnow.” 

. Nice, an ancient town of Afia, in Natolia,now called 
Ifnick, with a Greek archbifhop’s fee. It is famous for 
the general council afTembled here in 3 2 5,which endea¬ 
voured tofupprefs the dodrines of Arius. It was for¬ 
merly a large, populous, and well-built place, and even 
now is not inconfiderable. See Isnic. 

Nicenb Creed, was compofed and edablifhed, as a 
proper fummary of the Chridian faith, by the council 
ac Nice in 325 againd the Arians.—It is alfo cubed the 
Conjianiinopolitan Creed, becaufe it was confirmed, with 
fome few alterations, by the council of Condantinople 
in 381. See Greed. 

NICEPHORUS (Gregoras), a Greek hidorian, 
was born about the clofc of the 13 th century, and 
fiounfhed in the 14th, under the emperors Androni- 
cus, John Palxologus, and John Cantacuzenus. He 
was a great favourite of the elder Andronicus, who 
made him librarian of the church of Condantinople, 
and lent him ambaifador to the prince of Servia. He 
accompan ed this emperor in his misfortunes, and af- 
litted at his death ; after whi-h he repaired to the 
court of the younger Andronicus, where he feems to 
have been well received : and it : s certain that, by his 
influence over the Greeks, that church was prevailed 
on to refufe entering into any conference with the le¬ 
gates of pope John XXII. But in the difpute which 
arofe between Barlaam and Palamos, taking the part 
of the former, he maintained it zealoufiy in tire coun¬ 
cil that was held at Condantinop e in 1351, for which 
he was cad into prifon, and continued there till the re? 
turn of John Pa.seoiogus who releafed him ; after 
which he held a deputation with Palamos, in the pre- 
fencc of that emperor. He compiled a hiftory, which 
in 11 books contains all tnat pad’ed from 1204, when 
Condantinople was taken by the French, to the death 
of Andronicus Palxologus the younger, in 1341.—• 

The bed edition of this work is that of the Louvre, 
in Greek and Latin, in 1 702. 

Nicephor.us (Calidus), a Greek hidorian, who 
flourifhed in toe 14th century under the emperor An¬ 
dronicus Pahelogus the eider, wrote an ecclefiadical 
hidory in 23 books; 18 of which are dill extant, con¬ 
taining the tranfadions of the church from the birth of' 

Chrid 
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Niccpho- Chriil to the death of the emperor Phocas in 610. 

rus, We have nothing elfe but the arguments of the other 
Nicerom five boo t s f rom the commencement of the reign of 
the emperor Hcraclius to the end of that of Leo the 
philofopher, who died in the year 911. Nicephorus 
dedicated his hiftory to Andronicus Palseologus the 
elder. It was tranflated into Latin by John Langius; 
and has gone through feveral editions, the beft of which 
is that of Paris, in 1630. 

Nicephorus (Blemmidas), a prieft and monk of 
Mount Athos, flourifhed in the 13th century. He 
refilled the patriarchate of Conllantinople, being la- 
vourable to the Latin church, and more inclined to 
peace than any of the Greeks of his time. In this 
fpirit he compofed two treatifes concerning The Pro- 
cejjton of the Holy GhoJ? • one addrelfed to James patri¬ 
arch of Bulgaria, and the other to the emperor Theo¬ 
dore Lafcatis. In both thefe he refutes thofe who 
maintain, that one cannot fay the Holy Gholl pro¬ 
ceeds from the Father and the Son. Thefe two trails 
are printed in Greek and Latin by Allatius, who has 
aifo given us a letter written by Blemmidas on his ex- 
pe'li’ig from the church of her convent Marchelinos, 
midrefs of the emperor John Ducas. T.here are leve- 
ral othei- pieces of our author in the Vatican library. 

NICERON (John Francis), -was born at Paris in 
1613. Having finifhed his academical ftudies, with a 
fucceis which railed the greateft hopes of him, he en¬ 
tered into the order of the Minims, and took the ha¬ 
bit in 1632 ; whereupon, as is ufual he changed the 
name given him at his baptifm for that of Francis, the 
name of his paternal uncle, who was alfo a Minim, or 
Francifcan. The inclination and tafte which he had 
for mathematics appeared early. He began to apply 
himfelf to thatfcience in his philofcphical iludies, and 
devoted thereto all the time he could fpare from his 
other employments, after he had completed his (iudies 
in theology. All the branches of the mathematics, 
however, did not equally engage his attention ; he 
confined himfelf particularly to optics, and only learn¬ 
ed of the reft as much as was neceffary for rendering 
him perfect in this. There remain ftill, in feveral 
houfes wherein he dwelt, efpecially at Paris,_ fome ex¬ 
cellent performances, which difeover his {kill in this 
way, and which make us regret that a longer life did 
not fuffer him to carry it to that perfeftion which he 
defired ; fince one cannot help being furprifed that he 
proceeded fo far as he did, in the midtl of thofe occupa- 
tions and travels by which he was forced from it, during 
the {fort fpace of time which he lived. He hath himfelf 
obferved, in the preface to his Thaumaturgus Opticus, that 
he went twice to Rome ; and that, on his return home, 
he was appointed teacher of theology. He was after¬ 
wards chofen to accompany father Francis dela Noue,. 
vicar-general cf the order, in his vifitation of the con¬ 
vents throughout all France. But the eagernefs of 
his paffion for ftudy put him upon making the belt of 
all the moments he had to fpare for books; and that 


wife ccconomy furnifhed him with as much as fatisfied Niccron. 
him. Being taken fick at Aix in Provence, he died 
there Sept. 2 2. 1646, aged 33. He was an intimate 
acquaintance of Des Cartes. A lift of his waitings 
is inlcrtedbelow (a). 

Nicfron (John Peter), fo much celebrated on ac¬ 
count of his Memoirs of Men illujlrious in the Republic 
of Letters, was born at Paris March 11. 1685. He 
was of an ancient and noble family, who were in very 
high repute about 1540. He ftudied v> ith fuccefs m 
the Mazarine college at Paris, and afterwards at the 
college Du Pleflls. In a lhort time, refolving to for- 
fake the world, he confulted one of his uncles, who 
belonged to the order of Bemabite Jefuits. This uncle 
examined him ; and, not diffident of hi-, election, in¬ 
troduced him as a probationer to that fociety at Paris. 

He was received there in 1702, took the habit in 
1703, and made his vows in 1704, at the age of 19. 

After he had profefled himfelf, he was fent to Mont¬ 
arges, to go through a courfeof philofophy and theo¬ 
logy ; thence he went to Leches in Touraine to teach 
thofe fciences. He received the priefthood at Poitiers 
in 1708. As he was not arrived at the age to afl'ume 
this order, a difpenfatic n, which his uncommon piety 
had merited, was obtained in his favour. The college 
of Montarges having recalled him, he was their pro- 
feffor cf rhetoric two years, and of philofophy four. 

In fpite of all thefe avocations, he was humanely 
attentive to every call and work of charity, and 
to the inftrulticn of his fellow-creatures, many of 
whom heard him deliver out fit rules of conduit for 
them, not only from the pulpits of moft of the churches 
within the province, but even from thofe of Paris.— 

In 1716, his fupei'iors invited him to that city, that 
he might have an opportunity of following, with the 
more convenience, thofe ftudies for which he always 
had expreffed the greateft inclination. He not only 
underftood the ancient but the modem languages; a 
circumftance of infinite advantage in the compofition 
of thofe works which he has given to the public, and 
which he carried on with great affiduity to the time of 
his death, which happened, after a fhort illnefs, July 8. 

1738, at the age of 53. His works are, 1. Legrand 
Febrifuge ; or, a Differtation to prove, that common wa¬ 
ter is the beft remedy in fevers, and even in the plague ; 
tranflated from the Englifh of John Hancock, mini- 
fter of St Margaret’s, London, in i2mo. This little 
treatife made its appearance, amongft other pieces re¬ 
lating to this fubjelt, in 1720; and was attended with 
a fuccefs which carried it through three editions ; the 
laft came out in 1730, in 2 vols. 12mo, intitled, y/ 

Treatife on Common Water ; Paris, printed by Cavilier. 

2. The Voyages of John Ouvington to Surat, and divers 
parts of AJia and Africa, containing the hiftory of the 
revolution in the kingdom of Golconda, and fome ob- 
fervations upon filk-worms; Paris 1725, 2 vols. j 2mo. 

3. The Converfion of England to Chrifianity, compared 
•-With its pretended Reformation, a work tranflated from 

G 2 the 


(a) Thefe are, 1. L’ Interpretation d.s chijfres, ou regies pour lien entendre itf exp/iquer facilarert toutes fortes des 
chijfresfimples. Sir,. 2. La perfpeftive curieufe, ou n/agie artifcielle des ejfets mervci/leux d: Po'tique, catoprique, itf diop- 
trique. This is only an elfay to the following work : 3. Thaumaturgus opticus ; five, /.dmiranda opt ices, catopri - 
ces, itf dioptriccs, pars prima, &c. He intended to add two other parts, but was pr. vented by death. 
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Nicetas the Engliih ; Paris 1729, 8vo. 4. The NaturalHijlory 
J of the Earth, tranflated from the Englifh of Mr Wo6d- 
ward, by Monf. Nogues, dodtor in phyfic.; with an 
anfwer to the objedlions of Dr Carmerarius ; contain- 
ing alfo feveral letters written on the fame fubje#, and 
a methodical diftribution of foffils, tranflated from the 
Englifh by Niceron ; Paris 1737, 4to. 5. Memoirs of 
Men illuflrious in the Republic of Letters, with a critical 
account of their works ; Paris, 12 mo. The firft vo¬ 
lume of this great work appeared in 1727 ; the others 
were given to the public in fucceflion, as far as the 
39th, which appeared in 1738. The 40th volume was 
publifhed after the death of the author, in 1739. 

NICETAS (David), a Greek hiftorian, a native, as 
fome relate, of Paphlagonia, who lived about the end 
of the gth century. He wrote The Life of St Igna¬ 
tius, patriarch of Conftantinople, which was tranflated 
into Latin by Frederick Mutius, bifhop of Termoli: 
he compofed alfo feveral panegyrics in honour of the 
apoftles and other faints, which are inferted in the laft 
continuation of the Bibliotheca Patrum by Combefis. 

Nicetas (furnamed Serron), deacon of the 
church of Conftantinople, cotemporary with Theo- 
phyladt in the nth century, and afterwards bifhop of 
Heraclea, wrote a Catena upon the booh of Job , com¬ 
piled from paflages of feveral of the fathers, which 
•was printed at London in folio, 1637. We have al¬ 
fo, by the fame writer, feveral catena upon the Pfalms 
and Canticles, Bafil 1552 ; together with a Commen¬ 
tary on the po?ms of Gregory Nazianzen. 

Nicetas (Arhominates), a Greek hiftorian of 
the 13 th century, called Coniates, as being born at 
•Chone, or Coloflus, in Phrygia. He was employed 
in feveral confiderable affairs at the court of Conftanti¬ 
nople ; and when that city was taken by the French 
in 1204, he withdrew, with a young girl taken from 
the enemy, to Nice in Bishynia, where he married his 
captive and died in 1206. He wrote a Hiftory, or 
Annals, from the death of Alexius Comnenus in the 
year 1118, to that of Badouin in 1205 , of which work 
we have a Latin tranflation by Jerome Wolfius, printed 
at Bafil in 1557 ; and it has been inferted in the body 
of the Byzantine Hiftorians, printed in France at the 
Louvre. 

NICHE, in architecture, a hollow funk into a wall, 
for the commodius and agreeable placing of a ftatue. 
The word comes from the Italian nechia, “ fea-fhell 
in regard the ftatue is here inclofed in a (hell, or per¬ 
haps on account of the fhell wherewith the tops of 
fome of them are adorned. 

NICHOLS (William), fon of John Nichols of 
Donington, in Bucks, was bom in 1664. At what 
fchool he was educated we have not been informed; 
but in 1679 he became a commoner of Magdalene 
Flail, Oxford, whence he afterwards removed to Wad- 
ham College, and took the degree of bachelor of arts, 
Nov. 27, 1683.—*In October 1684, he was admitted 
probationer-fellow of Merton College. At the com¬ 
mencement of 1688 he took his mafter’s degree ; and 
about the fame time being admitted into orders, he 
became chaplain to Ralph earl of Montague, and was 
in September 1791 preferred to the reftory of Selfey ; 
near Chichefter, in Suifex. He was admitted B. D. 
July 2. 1692 ; and D. D. Nov. 29. 1695. Though 
his time was wholly devoted to piety and ftudy, and 


though he publifhed, in Latin and in Englifh, no Nicholls. 

fewer than 19 works in defence of Chriftianity, and v - 

the dodtrines and vvorfhip of the church of England, 
he was fo totally overlooked, even by thofe who pro- 
fefled to be patrons of orthodoxy, that towards the 
clofe of his life we find him complaining to Robert 
earl of Oxford, that he was forced on the drudgery 
of being editor of Mr Seldon’s books for a little 
money to buy other books, to enable him to carry on 
his liturgical labours. He died in the beginning of 
the year 1712. Of his numerous publications, thofe 
which are moft generally known are, A Conference with 
a Theijl, in five parts, and A Comment on the Book of 
Common Prayer and Adminiftration of the Sacraments, See. 

A volume of letters in Latin between him and Joblon- 
fki, Oftervald, and Wetftein, &c. was prefented, Oc¬ 
tober 28. 1712, by his widow to the archbifhop of 
Canterbury; and they are now preferved among the 
valuable MSS. at Lambeth, n° 676. 

NICHOLLS (Dr Frank), was born in London in 
the year 1699. His father was a barrifter at law, 
and both his parents were of good families in Corn¬ 
wall. After receiving the firft rudiments of his edu¬ 
cation at a private fchool in the country, where his 
docility and fweetnefs of temper endeared him equally 
to his mailer and his fchool fellows, Frank was in a 
few years removed to Weftminfter, and from thence 
to Oxford, where he was admitted a commoner (or 
fojourner) of Exeter col.ege, under the tuition of lir 
John Haviland, on March 4th, 1714. There he ap¬ 
plied himfelf diligently to all the ufual academical 
iludies, but particularly to natural philofophy and po¬ 
lite literature, of which the fruits were moft confpi- 
cuous in his fubfequent lectu’ es on phyfioiogy. Af¬ 
ter reading a few books on anatomy, in order to per¬ 
fect himfelf in the nomenclature of the animal parts 
then adopted, he engaged in dilfections, and then de¬ 
voted himfelf t > the ftudy of nature, perfeftly free and 
unbiafled by the opinions of others. 

On his being chofen reader of anatomy in that uni-, 
verlity, he employed his utm- ft attention to elevate 
and illuftrate a fcience which had there been long de- 
prelTed and neglefted ; and by quitting the beaten 
track of former ledturers, and minutely inveftigating 
the texture of every bowel, the nature and order of 
every veffel, See. he gained a high and a |Ull reputa¬ 
tion. He did not then refide at Oxford; but, when 
he had finilhed his ledtures, ufed to repair to London, 
the place of his abode, where he had determined to 
fettle. He had once an intention of fixing in Corn¬ 
wall, and for a lhort time praflifed there with great 
reputation; but being foon tired of the fatigues at¬ 
tendant or that profellion in the country he returm-d 
to London, bringing back with him a great infight, 
acquired by diligent obfervation, into the nature of the 
miliary fever, which was attended with the moft fa- 
lutary effedts in his fubfequent practice at London. 

About this time he refolved to vifit the continent, 
partly with a view of acquiring die knowledge of men, 
manners, and languages ; but chiefly to acquaint him¬ 
felf with the opinions of foreign naturalifts on his fa¬ 
vourite ftudy. At Paris, by convening freely with 
the learned, he foon recommended himfelf to their no¬ 
tice and efteem. Window’s was the only good fyllem 
of phyliology at that time known in France, and Mor¬ 
gagni’s 
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NichoHs. gagni’s and Santorini’s of Venice in Italy, which Dr Ni- 
cholis likewife foon after vifited. On his return to Eng¬ 
land, he repeated his phyfiological lectures iR London, 
which were much frequented, not only by ftudents 
from both the univerfities, but alfo by many furgeons, 
apothecaries, and others. Soon after, his new and 
fuccefsful treatment of the miliary fever, then very 
prevalent in the fouthern parts of England, added 
much to his reputation. In 1725, at a meeting of 
the Royal Society, he gave his opinion on the nature 
of aneurtfms, in which he diffented from Dr Friend in 
his Hiftory of Phyfic. 

At the beginning of the year 1728, he was chofen a 
fellow of the Royal Society, to which he afterwards 
communicated the defcription of an uncommon difor- 
der (publilhed in the Tranfadlions), viz. a polypus, 
refembling a branch of the pulmonery vein (for which 
Tulpius has ftrangely miftaken it), coughed up by an 
afthmatic perfon. He alfo made obfervations (in the 
fame volume of the Tran factions) on a Treatife, by M. 
Helvetius of Paris, on the Lungs. Towards the end 
of the year 1729, he took the degree of doftor of 
phyfic at Oxford. At his return to London, he 
underwent an examination by the prefident and cen- 
fors of the college of phyficians, previous to his being 
admitted a candidate, which every practitioner mull be 
a year before he qan apply to be chofen a fellow. Dr 
Nicholls was chofen into the college on June 26. 
1732 ; and two years after, being chofen Gulftonian 
reader of Pathology, he made the ftruffure of the 
heart, and the circulation of the blood, the fubjed of 
his lectures. In 1736, at the requeft of the prefident, 
he again read the Gulftonian ledture; taking for his 
fubjed thofe parts of the human body which ferve for 
the fecretion and difcharge of the urine; and the 
caufes, fymptoms, and cure, of the difeafes occafioned 
by the ftone. In 1739, delivered the anniverfary 
Harveian oration, in 1743,. he married Elizabeth, 
youngeft daughter of the celebrated Dr Mead, by 
whom he had five children, two of whom died young. 
Two fons and a daughter furvived him. In 1748, Dr 
Nicholls undertook the office of chirurgical ledurer, 
beginning with a learned and elegant differtation on 
the Anirna Medica. About this time, on the death of 
Dr John Cuningham, one of the eleds of the college, 
Dr Abraham Hall was chofen to fucceed him, in pre¬ 
ference to our author, who was his fenior, without 
any apparent reafon. With a juft refentment, he im¬ 
mediate ly refigned the office of chirurgical ledurer, 
and never afterwards attended the meetings of the fel¬ 
lows, except when bufmefs of the utmoft importance 
was in agitation. 

In 1751, he took fome revenge in an anonymous 
pamphlet, intitled “The Petition of the Unborn Babes 
to the Cenfors of the Royal College of Phyficians of 
Loud >n in which Dr Nefbit (Pocus), Dr Maule 
(AL.rliii). Dr Barrowby ( Barebonc ), principally, and 
Sir William Brown,Sir Edward Hulfe, and the Scots 
incidentally, are the objeds of his fatire. 

In 1753, cn the death of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart, 
in his 94th year, Dr Nicholls was appointed to fuc¬ 
ceed him as one of the king’s phyficians, and held that 
office till the death of his royal mailer in 1760, when 
this moft lkiliul phyfician was fuperieded with fome- 


thing like the offer of a penfion, which he rejeded with Nicholh 
difdain. .1 

The caufes, &c. of the uncommon diforder of which . 1C _ a . 
the late king died, viz. a rupture of the right ventricle 
of the heart, our author explained in a letter to the 
earl of Macclesfield, prefident of the Royal Society, 
which was publilhed in the Philofophical Tranfadions 
vol. 1. 

In 1772, to a fecond edition of his treatife De 
Anima Medica , he added a differtation Dc motu cordis 
et fanguinh in homine nato et non nato, infcribed to his 
learned friend and coadjutor the late Dr Lawrence. 

Tired at length of London, and alfo defirous of 
fuperintending the education of his fon, he removed 
to Oxford, where he had fpent moft agreeably fome 
years in his youth. But when the ftudy of the law 
recalled Mr Nicholls to London, he took a houfe at 
Epfom, where he paffed the remainder of his life in a 
literary retirement, not inattentive to natural philofo- 
phy, efpecially the cultivation of grain, and the im¬ 
provement of barren foils, and contemplating alfo with 
admiration the internal nature of plants, as taught 
by Linnaeus. 

His conftitution never was robuft. In his youth, 
at Oxford, he was with difficulty recovered from a 
dangerous fever by the Ikill of Doctors Frampton and. 

Frewen ; and afterwards at London h“ had frequently 
been afflidted with a catarrh, and an inveterate afth¬ 
matic cough, which, returning with great violence at 
the beginning of the year 1778, deprived the world 
of this valuable man on January 7th, in the 80th year 
of his age. 

Dr Lawrence, formerly prefident of the college of 
phyficians, who gratefully afcribed all his phyfiologi¬ 
cal and medical knowledge to his precepts, and who, 
while he lived, loved him as a brother, and revered 
him as a parent, two years after printed, and gave to 
his friends, a few copies of an elegant Latin Life of 
Dr Nicholls (with his head prefixed, a ftriking like- 
nefs, engraved by Hall from a model of Goffet, 1779) ;■ 
from which, through the medium of the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine, the above particulars are chiefly 
ex trailed. 

NICIAS, a celebrated painter of Athens, flourifh- 
ed about 322 years before the Chriftian era; and was 
univerfally extolled for the great variety and noble 
choice of his fubjedts, the force and relievo of his fi¬ 
gures, his Ikill in the diftribution of the lights and 
fhadows, and his dexterity in reprefenting all forts of 
four-footed animals, beyond any matter of his time.. 

His moft celebrated piece was that of Tartarus er Hell, 
as it is defcribed by Homer, for which king Plolemy 
the fon of Lagus offered him 60 talents, or 11,2501. 
which he refufed, and generoufly prefented it to his 
own country. He was much efteemed likewife by 
all his cotemporaries for his excellent talent in fculp- 
ture. 

NICKEL, in chemiftry and mineralogy, a fub- 
ftance claffed among the feroimetals, though feveral 
eminent chemifts arc of opinion that it is a con.pm d; 
and Mr Bergman, who has made more e\p r ments 
upon it than any other perfon, conjedtures that it is 
a modification of iron. 

It was firft. obtained from an ore called in fer ni ’ el,. 

fumenmes 
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'Nickel, fometlmes grey coloured, but often of a reddifh-yel- 
v > j ow . bought feveral others are now difcovered. “ It 
had its name (fays Mr Bergman), and probably ftill 
retains it, from this circumftance, that tliough it has 
the appearance of containing copper, not the fmalleft 
particle of that metal can be extracted from it, even 
by fire.” It was firft mentioned by V. Hiema, in 
1694, in a book written in the Swedifh language, 
concerning the difcovery of ores and other mineral 
fubftances. It is fuppofed by Henckel to be a fpecies 
of cobalt, or arfenic alloyed with copper. Cramer 
ciaiTes it with the arfenical or cupreous ores ; though 
both they and all other chemifts confefs that they were 
never able to extradt one particle of copper from it. 
Mr Cronftedt, in the years 1751 and 1754, (howed 
by many accurate experiments that it contained a new 
femimetal, or atleaft that a regulus different from all 
others was obtainable from its ore. This ore, called 
kupfer-nickel, or falfe copper as has already been ob- 
ferved, is of a coppery lead colour, and aim oft always 
covered with a greenifh-grey effiorefcence. “ It is 
(fays Mr Fourcroy) very common at Freyberg in 
Saxony, where it is often mixed with the grey ore of co¬ 
balt ; but it is diftinguifhed from it by its red colour.” 
Mr Bergman, however, complains greatly of the fcar- 
city of this mineral, fo that he could hardly procure 
a quantity fufficient to make experiments upon. Four¬ 
croy alfo tells us, that “ Mr Sage, having treated 
this ore with fal-arnmoniac, obtained iron, copper, and 
cobalt, and thinks that it is compofed of thefe three 
metallic matters, together with arfenic. It likewife 
contains a fmall proportion of gold, according to this 
chemift. It is proper to obferve, that thefe refults do 
not agree with thofe of Mr Bergman; he is faid to 
have operated on the kupfer-nickel of Biber, in Hefle, 
and of Allemont in Dauphiny. Mr Bergman himfelf, 
however, informs us, that he undertook his experi¬ 
ments exprefsly with a view to difeover whether the 
theory of Mr Sage was juft ; and that he operated 
moftly on fome regulus made by Mr Cronftedt, and 
found in the Suabian collection. 

“Cronftedt (fays Mr Fourcroy) allures us, that 
the metallic matter, called fpetfs by the Germans, 
which is collected in the crucibles ufed in the melting 
of fmalt, affords nickel. Mr Monnet thinks, that the 
fpeifs of the manufacture of Gengenback, 14 leagues 
from Strafburg, is true nickel: and as the ore of co¬ 
balt made ufe of in that place to make fmalt is very 
pure, he concludes, that nickel is neceflarily a pro¬ 
duct of cobalt itfelf. But Mr Beaume has obtained 
nickel from almoft all the ores of cobalt by means of 
fulphur; it therefore feems, that the ore of cobalt, 
which is wrought at Gengenback, contains nickel not 
diftinguifhable by the eye, on account of the intimate 
union of thefe two metallic matters.” 

“ To obtain the regulus of nickel (fays Mr Berg¬ 
man), the ore muft be firft fubjedled to roafting ; du¬ 
ring which a quantity of fulphur and arfenic, greater 
or lefs according to the nature of the ore, is expelled; 
fo that it fometimes lofes above half its weight, but 
frequently not above 0.3. This ore, though long and 
completely calcined, does not always acquire the fame 
colour, but in general becomes greener in proportion 
as it is more rich. Sometimes (efpecially if fuffered to 
lie at reft) its upper furface is covered with green ve¬ 


getations, fomewhat of the form of coral, which are Nickel, 
hard and fonorous. A double or triple quantity of 1 — 
black flux is to be added to the roafted powder, and 
the mixture well fufed in a forge in an open crucible 
covered with common fait, in the ufual method. The 
vefiel being broken, a metallic globule is found at the 
bottom, the weight of which amounts to o. 1, 0.2, or 
at the mod to 0.5 of the crude ore. The regulus thus 
obtained, however, is far from being pure; for although 
the roafting be ever fo violent and long continued, yet 
a confiderable quantity of fulphur, but efpecially ar¬ 
fenic, ftill remains concealed, exclufive of cobalt, and 
a great proportion of iron; which laft is fo generally 
prevalent, as to make the regulus magnetic : and this 
variety of heterogeneous matter is the caufe why the 
regulus varies much, not only in refpedt to its fradture, 
the polifhed furface of which is either fmooth or larr.el-- 
lated, but alfo in regard to its white colour, which is 
more or lefs yellow or red.” 

He has not been able to determine the properties of 
nickel when perfectly pure, as the continual prefence 
of iron in fome refpedt obfeures them: From the cal¬ 
culations which he makes, however, Mr Bergman con¬ 
cludes, that the fpecific gravity of nickel is not lefs 
than 9.000 at the leaft. If a fmall portion of gold 
enter the compofition, the greatnefs of the weight 
might thence be explained ; but though this metal is 
almoft always abfent, yet 36 parts of it, 48 of iron, 
and one of copper, were formed by fufion into a glo¬ 
bule, the fpecific gravity of which was 8.8571, but 
was little foluble in nitrous acid ; yet after lying about 
two hours in the acid, the gold was plainly to be feen, 
and with volatile alkali the menftruum yielded nothing 
but a ferruginous brown precipitate, which in the fire 
put on the appearance of calcined iron. 

The folutions of nickel in all the acids are green. 

The vitriolic fcarcely attacks the regulus unlefs by 
evaporation to drynefs. The nitrous acid, by the 
afliftance of heat, diflolves both the calx and the re¬ 
gulus ; as does likewife the marine acid, but flowly, 
and not without the afliftance of heat. Acid of arfe¬ 
nic unites with the calx into a green faline mafs ; but 
with the regulus it feparates a faline powder difficult 
of fufion. Fluor acid diffolves the calx with difficulty, 
and forms cryftals of a diluted greencolour. Acid of bo¬ 
rax fcarce diflolves nickel diredtly, but takes it up by 
a double electrive attraction. Vinegar forms with the 
calx fpathofe cryftals of an intenfe green colour, which- 
can fcarce be decompofed by acid of tartar. The 
faccharine acid converts both regulus and calx into 
a white powder, not eafily foluble in water. Acid of 
phofphorus attradls it but little. The acid of ants, 
by decodlion or long digeilion, attacks the newly 
precipitated calx; for the folution is green, and up¬ 
on evaporation yields cryftals of a deep green solour, 
hemifpherical, formed of filaments diverging from a 
centre, and pellucid. They are not foluble in fpirit 
of wine, and fcarcely in water, unlefs it be acidulated. 
Lemon-juice feems not to adt at all upon nickel. All 
tire acids are deeply tinged by diffolving nickel; and 
this property belongs to the firft regulus as well as 
that which is moil highly depurated. Volatile alkali 
diffolves it, and the folution is of a blue colour: 
the fixed alkali diflolves it very fparingly, and forms 
a yellow folution. 


Nickel 
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Nickel. Nickel becomes the more difficult of fufion, in pro- 
— v portion to its purity, fo that at laft it requires nearly 

as great a heat for this purpofe as malleable iron. It is 
eafily melted with other metals, but its great fcarcity 
' has prevented this matter from being thoroughly in- 
veiligated. It may, however, be obferved, that the 
impure regulus cannot be united with filver, which muft 
be attributed to the cobalt it contains; for when well 
freed from that metal, it eafily unites in equal proper- 
tions with filver, and that without any remakable dimi¬ 
nution of the whitenefs or ductility of the latter. This 
mixture, fufed with borax, tinges it of an hyacinthine 
colour. Copper unites more llowly with depurated 
nickel, yielding- a red and dudtile metallic mafs, which 
tinges borax of a reddifh hyacinthine colour. It pro¬ 
duces only a brittle mafs with tin ; in which refpeft it 
differs from cobalt. It could not be amalgated with 
mercury by trituration. 

Nickel, when well depurated,does not eafilypart with 
its phlogiflon, or, in the language of the new nomen¬ 
clature, receive an acceffion of Carbonne;for it only af- 
fumes a brown colour, and that with great difficulty in 
the ordinary way of calcination in the aflay furnace. By 
means of nitre, however, it is more completely dephlo- 
gifticated, and becomes green. The metallic calx, 
vitrified with borax, produces an hyacinthine tinge; 
which yet, if occafioned by a regulus not well depu¬ 
rated, vanifhes oil continuing the fire, a flight blue 
tinge being produced by the addition of nitre : but 
a calx of well depurated regulus of nickel forms a per¬ 
manent colour. The calyx of nickel communicates alfo 
an hyacinthine colour to microcofmic fait; which, by 
long-continued fufion on charcoal, may indeed be 
weakened, but can hardly be quite difeharged. On 
the addition of nitre it changes to a violet, but be¬ 
comes again hyacinthine on augmenting the quantity 
of microcofmic fait. If the calx of nickel be added 
to faturation, the fufed glafs aflumes a blood-colour; 
but on being fufed, becomes more and more yellow. 

Underthe article Chemistry, n° 131and in the 
prefer t article, we have observed, that Mr Bergman 
conjectures nickel to be only a modification of iron. He 
examines, however, with great care, the opinion of 0- 
ther authors, who, fuppefe it to be compofed of arfenic, 
copper, cobalt, and iron.—“ With refpect to arfenic 
(lays he) we may very fafely exclude it from the num¬ 
ber ; as experiments fhow that it may be eutirely expel¬ 
led. It cannot be doubted but that copper is prefent in 
Jims ores of nickel, and therefore may eafily be mixed 
with the regulus ; but the greater number are entirely 
without it. It is true that nickel is totally foluble in vo¬ 
latile alkali, and that this folution is of a blue colour ; 
but if this argument held good, there would be no¬ 
thing found here but copper; in wh : ch cafe very dif¬ 
ferent phenomena would take place from thofe which 
are produced by nickel. The blue colour, produced 
both by copper and nickel, can no more prove their 
identity than the yellow colour produced both by gold 
and iron, when dilfolved in aqua regia, can prove the 
identity of thefe two metals. Nickel and copper agree 
alfo in this proper y, that they are both precipitated 
from a id, and from volatile alkali by iron; but a 
confiierable di:F reace appears in the manner in which 
this precipitati n is aecomplifhid. When a polilhed 
piece of iron is : ur into a elution of nickel, a yellow 
pellicle of the latter will by degrees adhere to it; but 


this foon difappears on touching, and grows black, un- Nickel, 
lefs the acid be well faturated, or fufficiently diluted ’ v " 
with water. A fimilar precipitation is obferved if zinc 
be made ufe of inftead of iron; but in folution of cop¬ 
per fo much diluted, that the precipitation on iron may 
be nearly fimilar to that of nickel, zinc is immediate¬ 
ly covered with a cruft of the colour of mountain 
brafs.” 

An invincible argument that cobalt is no effentia -1 
ingredient in nickel is, that a folution of the latter in 
hepar fulphuris is precipitated by the former. In the 
fame way nickel tinging borax, or the microcofmic 
fait, in the dry way, is thrown down by the addition 
of a proper quantity of copper: but this is not the 
cafe with cobalt. A remarkable difference likewife 
occurs with all the acids. 1. Cobalt tinges all thefe 
menftrua of a red colour, yielding cryftals either of a yel¬ 
low or bluifti red. But nickel produces folutions and 
concretions of a fine green : it fometimes happens, in¬ 
deed, that the red folutions yield greenifh cryftals ; but 
this is to be attributed to nickel in fmall proportion 
mixed with the cobalt. 2. Cobalt united with the ma¬ 
rine acid yields fympathetic ink, but depurated nickel 
does not. 3. Cobalt, dilfolved in volatile alkali, affords 
a red folution, but nickel diffolved in the fame alkali 
is blue. 4. Cobalt does not, like nickel, feparate, on 
the addition of arfenical acid, a p’uvd.r difficult of fo¬ 
lution. Iron therefore only remains; and indeed, fays 
Mr Bergman, there are many and weighty reafons, 
which induce us to think that nickel, cobalt, and man- 
ganefe, are perhaps to be eonfidered in no other light 
than modifications of iron. 

1. Unequal portions of phlogifton, united to the 
fame iron, or, according to the new n< menclature, iron 
containing different proportions of car one, changes 
its qualities in a remarkable manner : for inftance, how 
very much do the different kinds of iron and fteel differ? 

It is then to be obferved, that nickel, cobalt, and 
manganefe, whatever operations they may be fubject- 
ed to, are fo far from being deprived of iron, that, on 
the contrary they thereby become more duflile, mag¬ 
netic, and rciradiory. Again, the various colours 
which nickel, cobalt, and manganefe exhibit, both by* 
folution and by fire, are alfo exhibited by iron. Co¬ 
balt and manganefe occafiona red colour in acids, and 
the latter in glafs ; nickel and manganefe occafion an 
hyacinthine colour when fufed with borax ; a green is 
produced in acids, by nickel, as alfo by its calx, and 
by manganefe when long and ftr.ngly calcined; and 
it often leaves behind a fcoria of the fame colou-, if the 
reduction be performed with a Inline flux. Laftly, 

Cobalt occafions a blue or rather violet colour in glafs; 
and the fame is true of manganefe dilfolved in fixed, 
and of nickel in volatile, alkaii. Iron exhibits all thefe 
varieties ; for the acids form with this metal folu’ions 
of a green colour as 4 long as it contains a certain quan¬ 
tity of phlogifton ; but in proportion to the diminu¬ 
tion of this prnciple, a yellow, red, or brownifh red, 
colour is produced. It tinges glafs in the fame man¬ 
ner green, yellow, black, or red. Expofed to the- fire 
for many hours together with nitre, blue, greenifh 
blue, or greenifh purple flowers, indeed are <ra.ii'nvt r ?d 
through the crucib e; but an efflorefcence of the fame 
kind is produced '-y nitre alone, which, by Io..g con¬ 
tinued fire penetrates theveife’s, and is decompofed 
by the contact of the burning fuel, the alkaline efilo- 

i-avence* 
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N : ckel, refcences being made blue by the manganefe, which is 
Nicobar. a l wa ys prefent in the circumjacent allies; and thefe 
' v verge more to a green in proportion as the crocus mar- 
tis is more copious; befides, iron itfelf is often found 
mixed with manganefe. Hence therefore it appears, 
that the blue flowers which are expelled from nickel by 
means of nitre are the produce of manganefe, as thefe 
impart to glafs nothing of the cobalt colour; befides, 
in the mineral kingdom, we find the nephritic ftones, 
and many others of blue, yellow, red, and green co¬ 
lours, all proceeding from iron alone. 

The ores already mentioned, from which nickel has 
been ('brained are as follow : 

r. Mr Rinman afl'erts, that it has been found native 
in a mine of cobalt in Heffe. It is very heavy, and of 
a liver colour or dark red. When pulverifed, and roaft- 
ed under a mufflle, it forms green excrefcences, and 
fmokes ; but its fmoke has no particular fmell, nor can 
any fublimate, either fulphureous or arfenical, be 
■caught. It is foluble in acids, and the folution is green, 
but a polifhed iron plate difcovers no copper. 

2. Aerated nickel is found in form of a calx, and is 
commonly mixed with,the calx of iron ; in which cafe 
it has the name of nickel-ochre. This is green, and is 
found in form of flowers on kupfer-nickel, It has been 
found in Sweden, without any vifible quantity of nickel 
in its compofition, in clay which contained much 
filver. 

3. Kupfer-nickel is of a reddifh yellow bright colour, 
as has already been mentioned, and its texture is either 
uniform, granular, or fcaly. It is bright when bro¬ 
ken, very heavy, and generally covered with a green- 
ifii efllorefcence. By calcination it lofes much of its 
fulphur, and becomes green, forming fungous ramifi¬ 
cations Mr Rafpe informed M. Magellan, that nickel 
was found mineralized with fulphurated iron and cop¬ 
per in a mine near Nelftone in Cornwall. The fine 
grained and fcaly kinds are found in loofe cobalt mines 
in the province of Helfingeland in Sweden, where they 
are of a lighter colour than in other countries, and 
have often been confounded with the liver-coloured 
marcafite. 

4. Nickel mineralifed with the acid of vitriol is of 
a beautiful green colour, and may be extracted from 
the nickel-ochre, or green effiorefcences of kupfer-nickel 
already mentioned. 

To the properties of nickel already mentioned, we 
may add that of its being conftantly attracted by the 
magnet, and Jut not at all in proportion to the quan¬ 
tity of iroivit contains ; for the more it is purified from 
this metal, the more magneticalit becomes ; and even 
acquires what iron does not, viz. tire properties of a 
true loadftone. 

NICOBAR islands, the name of feveral iflands 
in Afia, lying at the entrance of the gulph of Ben¬ 
gal. The largeft of thefe iflands is about 40 miles 
long and 15 broad, and the inhabitants are faid to be 
a harmlefs lort of people, ready to fupply the ftiips that 
flop there with provifions. The fouth end of the great 
Nicobar is by Captain Ritchie placed in eaft longitude 
94 0 13' 30" ; and we colled! from Mr Rannel’s Me¬ 
moir, that it is within the 12th degree of north la¬ 
titude. 

Of thefe iflands very little that can be depended 
upon is known in Europe. Of the Northernmoft, 


which is called Carnicobar, we have indeed, in the fe- Nicobar, 

cond volume of the Afiatic Refearches, fome intereft- v - 

ing information refpedting both the produce and na¬ 
tural hiftory of the country, and the manners of its 
inhabitants. The author of the memoir is Mr G. Ha¬ 
milton, who in his account of this ifland, fays, “ It 
is low, of a round figure, about 40 miles in circum¬ 
ference, and appears at a diftance as if entirely cover¬ 
ed with trees ; however there are feveral well-cleared 
and delighful fpots upon it. The foil is a black kind 
of clay, and rnarfhy. It produces in great abundance, 
and with little care, moft of the tropical fruits, luch 
as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, cocoa-nuts, and 
areca-nuts ; alfo excellent yams, and a root called 
cachu. The only four-footed annimals upon the ifland 
are, hogs, dogs, large rats, and an animal of the li¬ 
zard kind, but larger, called by the natives tolonqui; 
thefe frequently carry off fowls and chickens. The 
only kind of poultry are hens, and thofe not in great 
plenty. There are abundance of fnakes of many dif¬ 
ferent kinds, and the inhabitants frequently die of 
their bites. The timber npon the ifland is of many 
forts, in gseat plenty, and fome of it remarkably 
large, affording excellent materials for building or re¬ 
pairing ftiips. 

“ The natives are low in ftature but very well made, 
and furprifingly active and ftrong : they are copper- 
coloured, and their features have a call of the Malay ; 
quite the reverfe of elegant. The women in particu¬ 
lar are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair fhort, 
and the women have ther heads Ihaved quite bare, 
and wear no covering but a fhort petticoat, made of 
a fort of rufti or dry grafs which reaches half way 
down the thigh. This grafs is not interwoven, but 
hangs round the perfon fomething like the thatching 
of a houfe. Such of them as have received prefents 
of cloth petticoats from the fhips, commonly tie 
them round immediately under the arms. The men 
wear nothing but a narrow ftrip of cloth about the 
middle, in which they wrap up their privirics 10 tight 
that there haruly is any appeararce of them. The ears 
of both fexes are pierced when young; and by 
fqueezing into the holes large plugs oi wood, or hang¬ 
ing heavy weights of Ihells, they contrive to render 
them wide, and difagreeable to look at. They 
are naturally difpofed to be good humoured and 
gay, and are very fond of fitting at table with Eu¬ 
ropeans, where they eat every thing that is fet be¬ 
fore them ; and they eat moll enormoufly. They 
do not care much for wine, but will drink bumpers 
of arak as long as they can fee. A great part of their » 
time is fpent in feafting and dancing. When a feaft 
is held at any village, every one that chofes goes 
uninvited, for they are utter ftrangers to ceremony. 

At thofe feafts they eat immenfe quantities of pork, 
which is their favourite food. Their hogs are re¬ 
markably fat, being fed upon the cocoa-nut kernel 
and fea-water; indeed all their domeftic animals, fowls, 
dogs, &c. are fed upon the fame. They have like- 
wile plenty of fmall fea-fifh, which they ftri’ke very dex- 
teroufly with lances, wading into the fea about knee 
deep. They are fure of killing a very fmall fifh at 
10 or 12 yards diftance. They eat the pork almoft 
raw, giving it only a hafty grill over a quick fire. 

They roaft a fowl, by running a piece of wood thro’ 
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Nicobar, it, by way of fpit, and holding it over a brifk fire 

v ~“-- until the feathers are burnt off, when it is ready for 

eating, in their tafte. They never drink water; 
only cocoa-nut milk and a liquor called foura, which 
oozes from the cocoa-nut tree after cutting off the 
young fprouts or flowers. This they fuffer to fer¬ 
ment before it is ufed, and then it is intoxicating; to 
which quality they add much by their method of 
drinking it, by fucking it flowly through a fmall 
ftraw. After eating, the young men and women, who 
are fancifully drefl'ed with leaves, go to dancing, and 
the old people furround them lmokiug tobacco and 
drinking foura. The dancers, while performing, ling 
fome ol their tunes, which are far from wanting har¬ 
mony, and to which they keep exaft time. Of mufical 
inflruments they have only one kind, and that the 
fimpleft. It is a hollow bamboo about 2 1 feet long 
and three inches in diameter, along the outfide of 
which there is ftretched from end to end a Angle 
firing made of the threads of a fplit cane, and the 
place under the firing is hollowed a little to prevent 
it from touching. This inftrurnent is played upon in 
the fame manner as a guitar. It is capable of pro¬ 
ducing but few notes ; the performer however makes 
it fpeak harmonioufly, and generally accompanies it 
with the voice. 

“ Their houfes are generally built upon the beach in 
villages of 15 or 20 houfes each: and each houfe 
contains a family of 20 perfons and upwards. Thefe 
habitations are raifed upon wooden pillars about 10 
feet from the ground ; they are round, and having 
no windows, are like bee-hives, covered with thatch. 
The entry is through a trap-door below, where the 
family mount by a ladder, which is drawn up at night. 
This manner of building is intended to fecure the 
houfes from being infefled with fnakes and rats; and 
for that purpofe the pillars are bound round with a 
fmooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals from be¬ 
ing able to mount; befides which, each pillar has a 
broad round flat piece of wood near the top of it, 
the projeiUng of which effectually prevents the fur¬ 
ther progrefs of fuch vermin as may have palled the 
leaf. The flooring is made with thin ftripes of bam¬ 
boos, laid at fuch diftances from one another as to 
leave free admifflon for light and air; and the infide 
is neatly finifhed and decorated with filhing lances, 
nets, & c. 

“ The art of making cloth of any kind is quite un¬ 
known to the inhabitants of this ifland; what they 
have is got from the fhips that come to trade in 
cocoa-nuts. 

“They purchafe a much larger quantity of cloth than 
is confumed upon their own ifland. This is intended 
fpr the Choury market. Choury is a fmall ifland to 
the fouthward of theirs, to which a large fleet of their 
boats fails every year about the month of November, 
to exchange cloth for canoes; for they cannot make 
thefe themfelves. This voyage they perform by the 
help of the lun and liars, for they know nothing of 
the compafs. 

“ In their difpofition there are two remarkable qua¬ 
lities. One is tlieir entire neglect of compliment and 
ceremony ; and tire other, their averfion to diflionefty. 
A Carnicobarian travelling to a diftant village, upon 
bufinefs or amufement, pailes through many towns in 
Vol. XIII. 


his way without fpeaking to any one j if he is hungry N 
or tired, he goes into the neareft houfe, and helps 
himfelf to what he wants, and fits till he is relied, 
without taking the fmalleft notice of any of the fa¬ 
mily unlefs he has bufinefs or news to communicate. 
Theft or robbery is fo very rare amongft them, that 
a man going out of his houfe never takes away his 
ladder or flints his door, bat leaves it open for any 
body to enter that pleafes, without the lead appre¬ 
hension of having any thing ftolen from him. 

“ Their intercourfe with ftrangers is fo frequent, that 
they have acquired in general the barbarous Portu- 
guefefo common over India; their own language has 
a found quite different from molt others, their words 
being pronounced with a kind of flop, or catch in 
the throat, at every fyllable. 

“ They have no notion of a God, but they believe 
firmly in the devil, and worfhip him from fear. In 
every village there is a high pole erefted with long 
firings of ground-rattans hanging from it, which, it 
is faid, has the virtue to keep him at a diftance. When 
they fee any figns of an approaching ftorm, they 
imagine that the devil intends them a vifit, upon which 
many fuperftitious ceremonies are performed. The 
people of every village march round their own boun¬ 
daries, and fix up at different diftances fmall fticks 
fplit at the top, into which fplit they put a piece of 
cocoa-nut, a wifp of tobacco, and the leaf of a cer¬ 
tain plant: whether this is meant as a peace offering 
to the devil, or a fcarcrow to frighten him away, 
does not appear. 

“ When a man dies, all his live flock, cloth,hatchets, 
fifhing-lances, and in fhort every moveable thing he 
poffeffed, is buried with him, and his death is mourn¬ 
ed by the whole village. In one view this is an ex¬ 
cellent cuftom, feeing it prevents all diiputes about 
the property of the deceafed amongft his relations. 
His wife muft conform to cuftom by having a joint 
cut off from one of her fingers ; and if file refufes 
this, flie muft fubmit to have a deep notch cut in one 
of the pillars of her houfe 

“ I was once prefent at the funeral of an old woman. 
When we went into the houfe which had belonged 
to the deceafed, we found it full of her female rela¬ 
tions ; lome of them were employed in wrapping up 
the corpfe in leaves and cloth, and others tearing to 
pieces all the cloth which had belonged to her. In 
another houfe hard by, the men of the village, with 
a great many others from the neighbouring towns, 
were fitting drinking foura and fmoking tobacco. In 
the mean time two flout young fellows were bufy 
digging a grave in the fand near the houfe. When 
the women had done with the corpfe, they fet up a 
mod hideous howl, upon which the people began to 
affemble round the grave, and four men went up into 
the houfe to bring down the body; in doing this 
they were much interrupted by a young man, Ion to 
the deceafed, who endeavoured with all his might to 
prevent them, but finding it in vain, he clung round 
the body, and was carried to the grave along with 
it: there, after a violent ftruggle, he was turned 
away and conduced back to the houfe. The corpfe 
being now put into the grave, and the lafhings which 
bound the legs and arms cut, all the live-ftock which 
had been the property of the deceafed, confifting of 
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Nicobar, about half a dozen hogs, and as many fowls, was 
Nicodcmus killed, and flung in above it; a man then approached 
with a bunch of leaves ftuck upon the end of a pole, 
which he fwept two or three times gently along the 
corpfe, and then the grave was filled up. During 
the ceremony, the women continued to make the 
moll: horrible vocal concert imaginable : the men faid 
nothing. A few days afterwards, a kind of monu¬ 
ment was eredted over the grave, with a pole upon it, 
to which long ftrips of cloth of different colours were 
hung. 

“ Polygamy is not known among them ; and their 
punifhment of adultery is not lefs fevere titan effedtual. 
They cut, from the man’s offending member, a piece 
of the forefkin proportioned to the frequent cam- 
miflion or enormity of the crime. 

“ There feems to fubfift among them a perfedt equa¬ 
lity. A few perfcns, from their age, have a little 
more refpedt paid to them ; but there is no appear¬ 
ance of authority one over another. Their fociety 
feems bound rather by mutual obligations continually 
conferred and received; the fimpleft and beft of all 
ties.” 

It is our wifh to take all opportunities of laying 
before our readers every authentic fadt which can 
throw light upon the philofophy of the human mind. 
In this narrative of Mr Hamilton’s refpedting the na¬ 
tives of Camicobar, there is however one circumftance 
at which we flumble. It is known to the learned, 
that the philofophers of Greece and Rome, as well 
as the magi of Perfia, admitted two felf exiftent be¬ 
ings, a good and an evil (fee Polytheism) ; but we 
never before read of any people who had no notion 
of a God, and yet firmly believed in the devil. We 
could give inftances of men worfhipping the evil prin¬ 
ciple from fear, and negledting the worfhip of the 
benevolent principle, from a perfuafion that he would 
do them all the good in his power without being 
bribed by faciifices and oblations ; but this is the only 
inftance of which we have ever heard, of a people 
under the influence of religion, who had no natien of 
a God! As good is at leaf! as apparent in the world 
as evil, it appears to us fovery unnatural to admit an 
evil and deny a good principle, that we cannot help 
thinking that Mr Plamilton, from his ignorance of 
the language of Carnicobar, (which he acknowledges 
to be different from molt others), has not a perfedt 
acquaintance with the religious creed of the natives ; 
and that they believe in a good as well as in an evil 
principle, though they worfhip only the latter, from 
a perfuafion, that to adore the former could be of no 
advantage either to him or to themfelves. 

NICODEMUS, a difciple of Jefus Chrift, a Jew 
by nation, and by feci a Pharifee (John iii. 1. &c.) 
The feripture calls him a ruler of the Jews, and our 
Saviour gives him the name of a mailer of Ifrael. 
When our Saviour began to manifeft himfelf by his 
miracles at Jerufalem, at the firft paffoverthat he ce¬ 
lebrated there after his baptifm, Nicodemus made no 
doubt but that he was the Mefliah, and came to him 
by night, that he might learn of him the way of fal- 
vation. Jefus told him, that no one could fee the 
kingdom of heaven except he fhouldbebom again- 
Nicodemus taking this in the literal fenfe, made an- 
lwer, “ How can a man that is old be bom again ? Can 


he enter a fecond time into his mother’s womb ?” To Nieod enm» 
which Jefus replied, “ If a man be not born of water Nicolaitant 
and of the fpirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of “ 
God. That which is born of the flefh is flefh, and 
that which is born of the fpirit is fpirit.” Nicodemus 
afks him, “ How can thefe things be?” Jefus an- 
fwered, “ Are you a mafter of Ifrael, and are you ig¬ 
norant of thefe things ? We tell you that we know, 
and you receive not our teftimony. If you believe 
not common things, and which may be called earthly, 
how will you believe me if I fpeak to you of heavenly 
things? Nobody has afeendedinto heaven but the fon 
of God, who came down from thence. And juft as 
Mofes lifted up the brazen ferpent in the wilder- 
nefs, fo mnft the Son of Man be lifted up on high. 

For God fo loved the world that he has given his only 
fon, fo that no man who believes in him fhall perilli, 
but fhall have eternal life.” 

After this converfation Nicodemus became a difi- 
ciple of Jefus Chrift ; and there is no doubt to be made, 
but he came to hear him as often as our Saviour came 
to Jerufalem. It happened on a time, that the priefts 
and Pharifees hadfent officers to feize Jefus (John vii. 

45, &c.), who returning to them, made their report, 
that never man fpoke as he did; to which the Phari¬ 
fees replied, “ Are you alfo of his difciples ? Is there 
any one of the elders or Pharifees that have believed 
in him ?” Then Nicodemus thought himfelf obliged 
to make anfwer, faying, “ Does the law permit us 
to condemn any one before he is heard ?” To which 
they replied, “ Are you alfo a Gallilean ? Read the 
freiptures, and you will find that never any prophet 
came out of Gallilee.” After this the council was dif- 
miffed. At laft Nicodemus declared himfelf openly a 
difciple of Jefus Chrift (id. xix. 39, 40.), when he 
came with Jofeph of Arimathea to pay the laft duties 
to the body of Chrift, which they took down from the 
crofs, embalmed, and laid in a fepulchre. 

We are told, that Nicodemus received baptifm from 
the difeiples of Chrift; but it is not mentioned whe¬ 
ther before or after the paffion of our Lord. It is 
added, that the Jew's being informed of this, depofed 
him from his dignity of fenator, excommunicated him, 
and drove him from Jerufalem : but that Gamaliel, 
who was his coufin-german, took him to his country 
houfe, and maintained him there till his death, when 
he had him buried honourably near St Stephen. There 
is ftill extant an apocryphal gofpel under the name of 
Nicodemus, which in fome manuferipts bears the title 
of the Adis of Pilate. 

NICOLAITANS, in church hiftory, Chriftian 
heretics who alfumed this name from Nicholas of 
Antioch ; wffio, being a Gentile by birth, firft em¬ 
braced Judaifm and then Chriftianity ; when his zeal 
and devotion recommended him to the church of Je¬ 
rufalem, by whom he was chofen one of the firft dea¬ 
cons. Many of the primitive writers believe that Ni¬ 
cholas was rather tire occafion than the author of the 
infamous pradtices of thofe who affumed his name, 
who were exprefsly condemned by the Spirit of God 
himfelf, Rev. ii. 6. And indeed their opinions and 
actions were highly extravagant and crimnal. They 
allowed a community of wives, and made no diftinc- 
tion between ordinary meats and thofe offered to idols. 

According to Eufebius, they fuhfifted but a fhori 

time; 
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time; but Tertullian fays, that they only changed of Prufias his father. He affirmed the name of Epi- Nicomed^, 
their name, and that their herefies palled into the feci phanes , or “ the Illuftriou,.,’’ though he performed no- Ncomcd* . 
'of the Cainites, thing worihy of this title, or even of notice, during 

NICOLAS (St), an ifland of the Atlantic Ocean, the whole time of his long teign. He was fucceeded 
and one of the mod confiderable of thofe of Cape by his fon.— 

Verde, lying between Santa Lucia and St Jago. It Nicomfdes III. furnamed by Antiphrafis, Philopa- 
is of a triangular figure, and about 75 miles in ter, becaule he had murdered his father to get pofl'ef- 
length. The land is dony, mountainous, and bar- fion of his crown. This monarch having entered into 
ren; but there are a great many goats in a valley alliance with Mithridates the Great King of Pontus, 
inhabited by tire Portuguefe. W. Long. 33. 35. invaded Paphlagonia; and havingfeized on that coun- 
N. Lat, 17. o. try, he attempted like wife to make himfelf mailer of 

NICOLE (Peter), one of the fined writers in Cappadocia. This country, however, was at that time 
Europe, was bom at Chartres in 1625, of a confpi- fubjeft to his powerful ally ; who thereupon marching 
cuous family. He adhered to the Janfenids ; and into Bithynia at the head of an army, drove Nico- 
joined in the compofition of feveral works with Mr medes from the throne, and railed his brother Socrates 
Amauld, whofe faithful companion he was during the to it in his room. The dethroned prince had recourfe 
10 or 12 years of his retirement. He gave a Latin to the Romans, who expelled the ufurper, and redor- 
tranflation of Pafcal’s Provinciates, and added a com- ed him to his hereditary dominions. For this favour 
mentary to them. One of his fined works is his EJfais they prefled him, and at length prevailed upon him,. 
de Morale. Fie wrote very fubtilely againd the Pro- contrary to his own inclination, and the opinion of his 
teflants. His treadle on the unity of the church is friends, to make inroads into the territories of Mithri- 
elleemed a maflerly piece. He died at Paris in 1695, dates, with whom Rome wanted afubjed of difpute. 
a few days after the publication of his treatife concern- The king of Pontus bore for fome time the devafta- 
ing the Quietids. He was well {killed in polite lite- tions committed by Nicomedes with great patience, 
rature. To him is aferibed a collection of Latin epi- that he might not feem to be the aggreflbr; but 
grams, and of Greek, Spanilh, and Italian fentences, at lad he routed his army on the banks of the Am- 
which has borne feveral impreffions, and has a learned nius, drove him a fecond time from his dominions, 
preface to it. and obliged him to feek for Ihelter in Paphlagonia, 

NICOLO (St), the mod confiderable, Aronged, where he led a private life till the time of Sylla, who 
and bed peopled of the ides of Tremeti in the gulf of replaced him on the throne. He was fucceeded by- 
Venice, to the ead of St Domino, and to the fouth of his fon.— 


Capparata. It has a harbour defended by feveral Nicomedes IV. who performed nothing which 
towers; and a fortrefs, which is an abbey, with a ve- the many writers who flourifhed in his time have 


ry handfome church. E. long. 15. 37. N. Lat. 42. 7. thought worth tranfmitting to poderity. As he 
NICOMEDES, the name of feveral kings of the died without iflue male, he left his kingdom by his 
ancient Bithynia. See Bithynia. lad will to the Romans, who reduced it to the form 


Nicomedes I. had no fooner taken pofleffion of his of a province. Sallud, difagreeing with the ancients, 
father’s throne, before Chrid 270, than, according to tells us, that Nicomedes left a fon named Mufa or 
the cuflom which has in all ages been too prevalent Myfa; and introduces Mithridates as complaining of 
among the defpots of the Ead, he caufed two of his the Romans to Arfaces king of Parthia, for feizing on 
brothers to be put to death. The younged, Ziboeas, the kingdom of Bithynia, and excluding the fon of a 
having faved himfelf by timely flight, feized on the prince who had on all occafions fliown himfelf a deady 
coad of Bithynia, which was then known by the friend to their republic. But this Mufa was the 
names of Thacia, 'Thryniccia, and Phracia Afiatica, daughter and not the fon of Nicomedes, as we are 
and there maintained a long war with his brother, told in exprefs terms by Suetonius, Velleius Patercu¬ 


Nicomedes being informed that Antiochus Soter, king 
of Syria, was making great preparations to attack 
him at the fame time, called in the Gauls to his afli fi¬ 
ance ; and on this occadon that people fird pafled in¬ 
to Ada.—Nicomedes having with their aflidance re- 
pulfed Antiochus, overcome his brother, and ac¬ 
quired the pofleffion of all his father’s dominions, be¬ 
llowed upon them that part of Afia Minor which from 
them was called Gallo-Gracia, and Gallatia. Having 
now no enemies to contend with, he applied himfelf to 
the enlarging and adorning of die city of Adacus, 
which he called after his own name Nicomedia. He had 
two wives, and by one of them he was perfuaded to 
leave his kingdom to her fon, in preference to his el¬ 
der brothers; but when or how lie died is not cer¬ 
tainly known. 

Nicomedes II. The grandfon of the former, began 
his reign like him, by facrificing his brothers to his 
jealoufy, after having waded to the throne in the blood 


lus, and Appian. All we know of her is, that upon 
the death of her father lhe claimed the kingdom of 
Bithynia for her fon, as die next male heir to the 
crown; but without fuccefs, no motives of judice be¬ 
ing of fuch weight with the ambitious Romans as to 
make them part with a kingdom. 

NICOMEDIA (anc. geog.), metropolis of Bi¬ 
thynia, built by Nicomedes the grandfather of Pru¬ 
fias. Situated on a point of the Sinus Adacenus, 
(Pliny); furnamed the Beautiful, (Athenseus): the 
larged city of Bithynia, (Paufaniasi, who fays it was 
formerly called AJlacus; though Pliny diflinguifhes 
Adacum and Nicomedia as different cities. Nicome¬ 
dia was very famous, not only under its own kings, but 
under the Romans: it was the royal refidence of Dio- 
clefian, and of Condantine while Condantinople was 
building, if we may credit Nicephorus. It is dill celled 
Nicomedia, at the bottom of a bay of the Propontis in 
the Hither Afia. E. Long. 30. o. N. Lat. 41. 20. 
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Nicomedus, It is a place of confequence; carries on a trade in 
Nkqii. ftlk, cotton, glafs, and earthen-ware, and is the fee 
of a Greek archbifhop. 

NICOMEDUS, a geometrician, famous on ac¬ 
count of the invention of the curve called conchoid, 
which is equally ufeful in refolving the two problems 
of doubling the cube and trifedling the angle. It ap¬ 
pears that he lived foon after Eratolhenes, for he ral¬ 
lied that philofopher on the mechanifm of his mefo- 
labe. Geminus, who lived in the fecond century be¬ 
fore Jefus Chrift, has written on the conchoid, though 
IMicodetnus was always efteemed the inventor of it. 
Thofe who place him four or five centuries after Jefus 
Chrift muft be ignorant of thefe fadls, by which we 
are enabled to afcertain pretty nearly the time in 
which he lived. 

NICON, a native of Ruffia, was born in 1613, in 
a village of the government of Nifhnei Novogorod, of 
fuch obfcure parents, that their names and ftation are 
not tranfmitted to pofterity. He received at the bap- 
tifmal font the name of Nikita, which afterwards, when 
he became monk, he changed to Nicom, the appella¬ 
tion by which he is more generally known. He was 
educated in the convent of St. Macarius, under the 
care of a monk. From the courfe of his ftudies, 
which were almoft folely direfted to the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and the exhortations of his preceptor, he im¬ 
bibed at a very early period the ftrongeft attachment 
to a monaftic life ; and was only prevented from fol¬ 
lowing the bent of his mind by the perfuafions and 
authority of his father. In conformity, however, to 
the wiihes of his family, though contrary to his own 
inclination, he entered into matrimony ; and, as that 
{late precluded him from being admitted into a con¬ 
vent, he was ordained a fecular prieft. With his wife 
he continued 10 years, partly in the country and 
partly at Mofcow, officiating as a parifhprieft. The 
lofs of three children, however, gave him a total dif- 
guft to the world; in confequence of which, his wife 
was perfuaded to take the veil, and he became a monk ; 
his retreat was in an ifland of the White Sea, and a 
kind of ecclefiaftical eftablifhment was formed, as re¬ 
markable for the aullerities of its rules as the fituation 
was for its folitude. There were about 12 monks, but 
they all lived in different cells. Such a fyftem com¬ 
bined with the moft gloomy ideas, occafioned fo much 
cloiftered pride as tarnifhed his character, when he 
was afterwards called up to fulfil the duties of a pub¬ 
lic and exalted {ration. Our limits do not permit us to 
be minute in our account of his life ; we muft therefore 
be contented with barely reciting general fads. Within 
lefs than the fpace of five years, Nicon was fucceffively 
created archimandrite, or abbot of the Novofpatfkoi 
convent, archbifhop of Novogorod, and patriarch of 
Ruffia. That he was worthy of thefe rapid promo¬ 
tions, few will doubt who are acquainted with his 
character ; for he was poffeffed of very extraordinary 
qualities, fuch as even his enemies allow and admire. 
His courage was undaunted, his morals irreproach¬ 
able, his charity extenfive and exalted, his learning 
deep and comprehenfive, and his eloquence command¬ 
ing.—When archbifhop, he obtained the refped of 
the inhabitants by his unwearied affiduity in the dif- 
cbarge of his truft ; and conciliated their affedicns by 
ads of unbounded charity: Nor was he lefs confpi- 


cuous in the difcharge of the office of patriarch, to Nieo* 
which dignity he was appointed in 1672, in the 39th II 
year of hts age. _ 

Nor was he only diftinguiffied in his own profeffion, 
for he fhone even as a ftatelman. At length, how¬ 
ever, he fell a vidim to popular difcontents ; which 
misfortune, though he was. far from deferving it, was 
certainly the effect of imprudence. He abdicated the 
office of patriarch, which would otherwife have been 
taken from him, in July 1658, and bore his reverfe of 
fortune with heroic magnanimity : he returned to a cell, 
and commenced his former aullerities. His innocence, 
however, could not proted him from further malice : 
his enemies obtained him to be formally depofed in 
1666. This degrade.tion was followed by imprifon- 
ment, which was for fome time very rigorous, becaufe 
he, conlcious of his own innocence, refufed to accept 
pardon for crimes of which he was not guilty. In 
1676, however, he was removed to the convent of St 
Cyril, and enjoyed perfed liberty. 

Nicon furvived his depofition 15 years. In 1681, 
he requefted and obtained permiffion to return to the 
convent of Jerufalem, that he might end his days in 
that favourite fpot; but he expired upon the road 
near Yaroflaf, in the 66th year of his age. His re¬ 
mains were tranfported to that convent, and buried 
with all the ceremonies ufed at the interment of pa¬ 
triarchs. 

NICOPOLI, a town of Turkey in Europe, and in 
Bulgaria, famous for being the place where the firft 
battle was fought between the Turks and Chriftians 
in 1396, and where the latter were defeated with 
the lofs of 20,000 men. E. long. 25. 33. N. Lat. 

43. 46. 

NICOSIA, the capital of the illand of Cyprus, 
where a Turkifh bafltaw refides. It is delightfully 
fituated between the mountains of Olympus and a 
chain of others; and was formerly well fortified by the 
Venetians; but the works are now in ruins. It is 
about 31 miles in circumference ; and there are plan¬ 
tations of olives, almonds, lemons, oranges, mulber¬ 
ries, and cypreis-trees, interfperfed among the houfes, 
which give the town a delightful appearance. The 
church of Sandra Sophia is an old Gothic ftrudhire, 
which the Turks have turned into a mofque, and de- 
ftroyed the ornaments. It is 100 miles weft of Tri¬ 
poli, and 160 fouth-weft of Aleppo. E. Long. 34. 

45. N. Lat. 34. 54. 

NICOT (John), lord of Villemain, and mafter of 
requefts of the French king’s houfehold, was born at 
Nif'mes, and wasfent ambaffador to Portugal in 1559;. 
whence he brought the plant which, from his name, 
was called Nicotiana, but is now more generally known 
by the name of Tobacco. He died at Paris in 1603. 

He wrote a French and Latin dictionary in folio; a 
treatife on navigation ; and other works. 

NICOTIANA, tobacco, in botany : a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
28th order, Luridx. The corolla is funnel-fhaped with 
a plaited limb; the ftamina inclined; the capfule 
bivalved and bilocular. There are Even fpecies, of 
which the moft remarkable is the iabacum, or 
common tobacco-plant. This was firft difeovered in 
America by the Spaniards about the year 1560, and 

by 
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Nicotians, by them Imported into Europe, It had been ufed by 

' v the inhabitants of America long before ; and was called 
by thole of the iflands_ya/i. and p/e tun by the inhabitants 
of the continent. It was lent into Spain from Tabaco, 
a province of Yucatan, where it was firtt difcovered, 
and from whence it takes its common name. Sir 
Walter Releigh is generally faid to have been the firlt 
that introduced it into England about the year 1585, 
and who taught his countrymen how to finoke it. Dr 
Cotton Mather, however, (In his Chriftian Philofo- 
pher) fays, that in the above year one Mr Lane car¬ 
ried over fome of it from Virginia, which was the fil'd 
that had ever been feen in Europe. Tobacco is com¬ 
monly ufed among the oriental nations, though it is 
uncertain by whom it was introduced among them. 
Confiderable quantities of it are cultivated in the Le¬ 
vant, on the coafts of Greece and the Archipelago, in 
Italy, and in the ifland of Malta. 

There are twu varieties of that fpecies of Nicotiana 
which is cultivated for common ufe, and which are 
diftinguiilied by the names of Oronohoe, and fweet- 
fcented tobacco. They differ from each other only in 
the figure of their leaves ; thole of the former being 
longer and narrower than the latter. They are tall 
herbaceous plants, growing ere£t with fine foliage, 
and rifing with a ftrong ftem from fix to nine feet high. 
The ftalk, near the root, is upward of an inch dia¬ 
meter, and fui rounded with a kind of hairy or velvet 
clammy fubftance, of a yellowifh green colour. The 
leaves are rather of a deeper green, and growalternately 
at the cli dance of two or three inches from each other. 
They are oblong, of a fpear-fhaped oval, and fimple; 
the larged about 20 inches long, but decreafing in 
fize as they afcend, till they come to be only 10 inches 
Ion , and about half as broad. The face of the leaves 
is much corrugated, like thofe of fpinage when full 
ripe. Before they come to maturity, when they are 
about five or fix inches long, the leaves are generally 
of a full green, and rather fmooth; but as they in- 
creafe in fize, they become rougher, and acquire a 
yellowifh cad. The dem and branches are terminated 
by large bunches of flowers colledfed into cluflers, of 
a delicate red ; the edges, when full-blown, inclining 
to a pale purple. They continue in fiicceflion till the 
end of the fummer ; when they are fucceeded by feeds 
of a brown colour, and kidney-fhaped. Thefe are very 
fmall, each capfule containing about 1000; and the 
whole produce of a fingle plant is reckoned at about 
350,000. The feeds ripen in the month of September. 

Mr Carver informs us, that the Orcnokoe, or, as 
it is called, the long Virginian tobacco, is the kind bed 
fuited for bearing the rigour of a northern climate, the 
drength as well as the feent of the leaves being gt eater 
than that of the other. The fivect-feented fort fiou- 
rifhes mod in a Tandy foil, and in a warm climate, 
where it greatly exceeds the former in the cel ri';y of 
its growth; and is likewife, as its name intimates, 
much more mild and pleafant. 

Culture. Tobacco thrives bed in a warm, kindly, rich 
foil, that is not fubjedt to be over-run by weeds. In Vir¬ 
ginia, the foil in which it thrives bed, is warm, light, 
and inclining to be fandy ; and therefore, if the plant 
is to be cultivated in Britain, it ought to be planted 
in a foil as nearly of the fame kind as poflible. Ocher 
kinds of foil might probably be brought to fait it, by 
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a mixture of proper manure ; but we mud remember, Nicot iana. 
that whatever manure is made ufe of, mud he tho- ~~ v * 

roughly incorporated with the foil. The bed fitua- 
tion for a tobacco plantation is the foutbern declivity 
of a hill rather gradual than abrupt, or a f'pot that is 
fheltered from the north winds : hut at the fame tirne 
it is neceflary that the plants enjoy a free air; for 
with ut that, they will not profper. 

As tobacco is an annual plant, thofe who intend to 
cultivate it ought to be as careful as poflible in the 
choice of the feeds; in which, however, with all their 
care, they may be fometimes deceived. The feeds 
are to be fown about the middle of Aprile, or rather 
foonerin a forward feafon, in a bed prepared for this 
purpofe of fuch foil as has been already deferibed, 
mixed with fome warm rich manure. In a ctdcl fpring, 
hot-beds are mod eligible for this purpofe, and gar¬ 
deners imagine that they are always neceflary: but Treatifcon 
Mr Carver tells us, that he is convinced, when the 
weather is not very fevere, the tobacco-feeds may be 
raifed without doors; and for this purpofe gives us the 
following directions. 

“ Having fown the feed in the manner above di¬ 
rected, on the lead apprehenfiem of a frod after the 
plants appear, it will be neceflary to fpread mats over 
the beds, a little elevated from the ground by poles 
laid acrofs, that they may not be crufhed. Thefe, 
however, mud be removed in the morning foon after 
the fun appears, that they may receive as much benefit 
as poflible from its warmth and from the air. In this 
manner proceed till the leaves have attained about 
two inches in length and one in breadth; which they 
will do in about a month after they are fown, or near 
the middle of May, when the frofls are ufually at an 
end. One invariable rule for their being able to bear 
removal is, when the fourth leaf is fprouted, and the 
fifth jud appears. Then take the opportunity of the 
fird rains or gentle fhowers to tranfplant them into 
fuch a foil and fituation as before deferibed ; which 
mud be done in the following manner.—The land 
mud be ploughed, or dug up with fpades, and made as 
mellow and light as poflible. When the plants are 
to be placed, raife with the hoe fmall hillocks at tbe 
didance of two feet or a little more from each other, 
taking care that no hard fods of lumps are in it; and 
then jud indent the middle of each, without drilling 
holes, as for fome other plants. 

“ When your ground is thus prepared, dig in a 
gentle manner from their native bed i'uch plants as 
have attained the proper growth for tranfplanting 
abovemeniioned ; and drop, as you pafs, one on every 
hillock. Infert a plant gently into each centre, prefiing 
the foil around it gently with your fingers; ami taking 
the greateld care, during the operation, that you do. 
r.ot break off any of the leaves, which are at this 
time exquifitely tender. If the weather proves dry 
after they are thus transplanted, they mud be watered 
with folt water, in the fame manner as is ufually done 
to coleworts, or plants of a fimilar kind. But though 
you now feem to have a fufficient quantity of plants 
for the fpace you intend to cultivate, it is yet neceflary 
that you continue to attend to your bed of feedlings,. 
that you may have enough to fupply any deficiencies 
which through accident may arife. From this t>me 
great care mud be taken to keep the ground foft and 

free 
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Kkotiana, free from weeds, by often flirring with your hoe the 
' ^ mould round the roots; and to prune off the dead 

leaves that fcmetimes are found near the bottom of 
the (talk. 

“ The difference of this climate from that in which 

I have been accu homed to obferve the progrefs of this 
plant, will not permit me to diredl with certainty the 
time which is moll proper to take off the top of it, to 
prevent it from running to feed. This knowledge can 
only be acquired by experience. When it has rifen 
to the height of more than two feet, it commonly be¬ 
gins to put forth the branches on which the flowers 
and feeds are produced ; but as this expanfion, if fuf- 
fered to take place, would drain the nutriment from 
the leaves, which are the mod valuable part, and there¬ 
by leffen their fize and efficacy, it becomes needful at 
this flage to nip off the extremity of the ftalk to pre¬ 
vent its growing higher. In fome other climates, the 
top is commonly cut off when the plant has 15 leaves; 
but if the tobacco is intended to be a little ftronger 
than ufual, this is done when it has only 13; andfome- 
times, when it is defigned to be remarkably powerful, 

II or 12 are only allowed to expand. On the con¬ 
trary, if the planter is defirous of having his crop very 
mild, he fuffers it to put forth 18 or 20: but in this 
calculation, the three or four lower leaves next the 
ground, which do not grow fo large and fine as the 
others, are not to be reckoned. 

“ This operation, denominated topping the tobacco, 
is much better performed by the finger and thumb 
than with any inftrument; becaufe the grafp of the fin¬ 
gers clofes the pores of the plant; whereas, when it is 
done by inftruments, the juices are in fome degree ex- 
haufted. Care mull alfo be taken to nip off the fprouts 
that will be continually fpringing up at the junction 
of the leaves with the ftalks. This is termed fuccour- 
ing, orfuckering, the tobacco j and ought to be repeated 
as often as occafion requires. 

“ As it is impofiibie to afeertain the due time for 
topping the plant, fo it is equally impoflible, without 
experiment, to afeertain the time'it will take to ripen 
in this country. The apparent figns of its maturity 
are thefe : The leaves, as they approach a (late of ripe- 
nefs, become more corrugated or rough; and when fully 
ripe, appear mottled with yellowifh fpots on the raifed 
parts; whilft the cavities retain their ufual green colour. 
They are at this time alfo thicker than they have be¬ 
fore been; and are covered with a downy velvet, like 
that formerly mentioned, on the ftalks. If heavy rains 
happen at this critical period, they will wadi off this 
excrefcent fubftance, and thereby damage the plants. 
In this cafe, if the frofty nights are not begun, it is 
proper to let them fland a few days longer ; when, if 
the weather be moderate, they will recover this fub- 
ltance again. But if a froft unexpectedly happens du¬ 
ring the night, they mull be carefully examined in the 
morning, before the fun has any influence upon them : 
and thofe which are found to be covered with frofty 
particles, whether thoroughly ripe or not, mull be cut 
up ; for though they may not all appear to be arrived 
at a ftate of maturity, yet they cannot be far from it, 
and will differ but little in goodnefs from thofe that are 
perfedtly fo.” 

Tobacco is fubjeft to be deftroyed by a worm ; and 
without proper care to exterminate this enemy, a 


whole field of plants may foon be loft. This animal Nicotians 
is of the horned fpecies, and appears to be peculiar to “ ’ 

the tobacco-plant; fo that in many parts of America 
it is diftinguifned by the name of the tobacco-worm. In 
what manner it is firft produced, or h w propagated, 
is unknown: but it is not defcernible till the plants 
have attained about half their height; and then ap¬ 
pears to be nearly as large as a gnat. Soon after this 
it lengthens into a worm ; and by degrees increafes in 
magnitude to the bignefs of a man’s finger. In fhape 
it is regular from its head to its tail, without any di¬ 
minution at either extremity. It is indented or ribbed 
round at equal di (lances, nearly a quarter of an inch 
from each other; and having at every one of thefe di- 
vifions a pair of feet or claws, by which it fallens itfelf 
to the plant. Its mouth, like that of the caterpillar, 
is placed under the fore-part of the head. On the top 
of the head, between the eyes, grows a horn about half 
an inch long, and greatly refembling a thorn: the ex¬ 
treme part of which is of a brown colour, a firm tex¬ 
ture, and the extremity (harp-pointed. It is eafily 
cruflied ; being only, to appearance, a colleftion of 
green juice inclofed in a membraneous covering, 
without the internal parts of an animated being. The 
colour of its (kin is in general green, interfperfed with 
feveral fpots of a yellowifli white ; arid the whole co¬ 
vered with a fliort hair fcarcely to be difeerned. Thefe 
worms are found the mod predominant during the lat¬ 
ter end of July and the beginning of Auguft ; at which 
time the plants muff be particularly attended to, and 
every leaf carefully fearched. As foon as a wound is 
difeovered, and it will not be long before it is percep¬ 
tible, care muff be taken to deftroy the caufe of it, 
which will be found near it, and from its unfubftantial 
texture may eafily be cruihed : but the bed method is 
to pull it away by the horn, and then cru(h it. 

When the tobacco is fit for being gathered, as will 
appear from an attention to the foregoing diredtions, 
on the firft morning that promifes a fair day, before 
the fun is rifen, take an ax or a long knife, and holding 
the (talk near the top with one hand, fever it from its 
root with the other, as low as poflible. Lay it 
gently on the ground, taking care not to break off 
the leaves, and there let it remain expofed to the rays of 
the fun throughout the day, or until the leaves, accord¬ 
ing to the American expreifion, are entirely wilted ; 
that is, till they became limber, and will bend any 
way without breaking. But if the weather fliould 
prove rainy without any intervals of funihine, and the 
plants appear to be fully ripe, they mud be houfed 
immediately. This muff be done, however, with great 
care, that the leaves, which are in this ftate very 
brittle, may not be broken. They are next to be placed 
under proper (helter, either in a barn or covered hovel, 
where they cannot be affecled by rain or too much air, 
thinly fcattered on the floor; and if the fun does not 
appear for feveral days, they mud be left to wilt in that 
manner; but in this cafe the quality of the tobacco 
will not be quite fo good. 

When the leaves have acquired the abovementioned 
flexibility, the plants mud be laid in heaps, or rather 
in one heap if the quantity is not too great, and in 
abcut 24 hours they will be found to fweat. But 
during this time, when they have lain for a little while, 
and begin to ferment, it will be neceffary to turn 

them • 
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them ; brings thofe which are in the middle to the 
furface, and placing thofe which are at the furface in 
the middle. The longer they lie in this fituation, the 
darker-coloured is the tobacco ; and this is termed 
fweating the tobacco. After they have lain in this 
manner for three or four days, for a longer con¬ 
tinuance might make the plants turn mouldy, they 
may be fattened together in pairs with cords or wood¬ 
en pegs, near the bottom of the ftalk, and hung acrofs 
a pole, with the leaves fufpended in the fame covered 
place, a proper interval being left between each 
pair. In about a month the leaves will be through¬ 
ly dried, and of a proper temperature to be taken 
down. This ftate may be afeertained by their appear¬ 
ing of the fame colour with thofe imported from Ame¬ 
rica. But this can be done only in wet weather —The 
tobacco is exceedingly apt to attradl the humidity of 
the atmofphere, which gives it a pliability that is ab- 
folutely neceffary for its prefervation ; for if the plants 
are removed in a very dry feafon, the external parts of 
the leaves will crumble into duft, and a confiderable 
watte will enfue. 

Cure. As foon as the plants are taken down, they 
mutt again be laid in a heap, and prefled with heavy 
logs of wood for about a week; but this climate may 
poflibly require a longer time. While they remain in 
this ftate, it will be neceffary to introduce your hand 
frequently into the heap, to difeover whether the heat 
be not too intenfe ; for in large quantities this will 
fometimes be the cafe, and confiderable damage will 
be occafioned by it. When they are found to heat 
too much, that is, when the heat exceeds a moderate 
glowing warmth, part of the weight by which they 
are preffed mutt be taken away : and the caufe be¬ 
ing removed, the effeCt will ceafe. This is called 
the fecond or lafl fweating; and, when completed, 
which it generally will be about the time juft men¬ 
tioned, the leaves may be ftripped from the ftalks for 
ufe. Many omit this laft fweating ; but Mr Carver 
thinks that it takes away any remaining harlhnefs, 
and renders the tobacco more yellow. The ftrength 
of the ftalk alfo is diffufed by it through the leaves, 
and the whole mafs becomes equally meliorated.—When 
the leaves are ftripped from the ftalks, they are to be 
tied up in bunches or hands, and kept in a cellar or 
other damp place; though if not handled in dry 
weather, but only during a rainy feafon, it is of little 
confequence in what part of the houfe or barn they 
are laid up. At this period the tobacco is thoroughly 
cured, and as proper for manufacturing as that im¬ 
ported from the colonies. 

Our author advifes the tobacco-planter, in his firft 
trials, not to be too avaricious, but to top his plants 
before they have gained their utmuft height; leaving 
only about the middle quantity of leaves directed before, 
to give it a tolerable degree of ftrength. For though 
this, if exceflive, might be abated during the cure by an 
increafe of fweating, or be remedied the next feafon by 
fuffering more leaves to grow, it can never be added ; 
and, without a certain degree of ftrength, the tobacco 


will always be tafteleefs and of little value. On the Nicotuma. 
contrary, though it be ever fo much weakened by v ' 
fweating, and thereby rendered mild, yet it will never 
lofe the aromatic, flavour, which accompanied that 
ftrength, and which greatly adds to its value. A fquare 
yard ofland, he tells us, will rear about 50000 plants, 
and allow proper fpace for their nurture till they are fit 
for-tranfplanting. 

The following extraCl, which is copied from a ma- 
nufeript of Dr Barham (a), for direfling the raifing, 
cultivating, and curing tobacco in Jamaica, is perhaps 
worthy of the attention of thofe who wifh to be fur¬ 
ther acquainted with this fubjeCl. 

“ Let the ground or woodland wherein you intend 
planting tobacco be well burned, as the greater the 
quantity of wood allies the better. The fpot you in¬ 
tend raifing your plants on muft be well ftrewed with 
aihes, laid fmooth and light ; then blow the feed from 
the plain of your hand gently on the bed, and cover it 
over with palm or plantain leaves. 

“ When your plants are about four inches high, 
draw them and plant them out about three feet afun- 
der ; and when they become as high as your knee, cut 
or pluck off the top ; and if there are more than 12 
leaves on the plant, take off the overplus, and leave 
the reft entire. 

“ The plant fhould now be daily attended to, in 
order to deftroy the caterpillars that are liable to infeft 
it; as alfo to take off every fprout or fucker that puts 
out at the joints, in order to throw the whole vege¬ 
table nourilhment into the large leaves. 

“ When the edges and points of the leaves begin to 
turn a little yellow, cut down the ftalks about ten 
o’clock in the morning, taking the opportunity of a 
fine day, and be careful the dew is fully off the plant, 
and do not continue this work after two in the after¬ 
noon, As faft as it is cut let it be carried into your 
tobacco-houfe, which muft be fo-clofe as to ftiut out 
all air, (on this much depends), and hung up on lines 
tied acrofs, for the purpofe of drying. 

“ When the ftalks begin to turn brownifh, take 
them of the lines, and put them in a large binn, and 
lay on them heavy weights for 12 days: then take 
them out, and ftrip off the leaves, and put them again 
into the binn, and let them be well preffed, and fo as. 
no air gains admiflion for a month. Take them out; 
tie them in bundles, about 60 leaves, in each, which are 
called mcnococs, and are ready for fale. But obferve to- 
let them always be kept clofe till you have occafion to 
difpofe of them, 

“ Let your curing-houfe be well built, and very 
clofe and warm : if a boarded building, it will not be 
amifs, in a wet fituation, to cover the whole outfide 
with thatch and plantain trafh, to keep off the damps; 
for by this care you preferve the fine volatile oil in the 
leaves. Obferve, no fmoke is to be made ufe of or 
admitted into your curing-houfe. 

Ufe. Since the introduction of tobacco into Europe 
1560, various medical properties have been alcribed to 
it at different times by Stathl and other German phyfi- 

cians y 


(a) This gentleman was cotemporary with Sir Hans Sloan. Fie was a man of great probity, an able 
phyfician and a fkilful naturallft. Fie collected and arranged a number of the plants of Jamaica, which, he 
prefented to Dr Sloan, and made feveral communications to the Royal Society. 
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Nlconins, cutis ; but the manner in which of late years it has 
’ been fpoken of by the generality of writers on materia 

medic,i, has oceafioned it to be almoft wholly difmiffed 
from modern practice, at leaf! from internal ufe ; but 
this circum(lance lias not deterred Dr Fowler, aphyfi- 
cian of eminence in Staffordfhire from commencing an 
inquiry into its medicinal efibets; and he has given 
the refult of his experiments, which feem to be accu¬ 
rately and faithfully related. 

That tobacco, under proper regulations, may he ad- 
minidered internally, noc only as a fafe but as an effi¬ 
cacious remedy, efpecially as a diuretic in cafes of 
drepfy and dyiury, feems certain enough. This pro¬ 
perty, amongft the vaft number that have been attri¬ 
buted to it, however, feems fcareely ever to have been 
hinted at. 

The forms in which Dr Fowler ordered it were ei¬ 
ther in infufion, tin&ure or pills. 

Take of tobacco leaves dried an ounce ; boiling 
water one pound : infufe them for an hour in a dole 
velfel fet in a warm place, and flrain off about 14 
ounces. Then add two ounces of rectified fpirit of 
wine. 

Take of dried tobacco leaves an ounce, of reftified 
fpirits, Spanifh white wine or vinegar, one pint, to be in- 
fufed for four days. 

Take of dried tobacco leaves in powder 1 drachm, 
of the conferve of rofes enough to make it in a mafs ; 
which is to be divided into 60 piils. 

Of the infufion, or tinfture, Dr Fowler gives from 
fix to 100 drops twice a day in water, or in a cordial 
julep, or other proper vehicle, fufficient to produce 
the effeift in adults ; but in irritable habits he feldom 
exceeded 25 drops. To apatient of 10 years old he 
gave 50 drops ; to a child of five years old 20 drops ; 
but to patients under five years old he never ventured 
to preferibe it. » 

The firft effedls of the infufion is a tranfient heat in 
the ftomach and throat, as if the patient had taken a 
dram. The next general effedt in a modern dofe is 
diuretic, with or without a flight vertigo and giddi- 
r.efs, and frequently naufea. In painful cafes, it proves 
anodyne, and in fome cafes occafions drowfinefs and 
fleep ; in others drowfinefs, with a fenfe of heat and 
reftleffnefs. 

Dr Fowler gave this medicine in 113 cafes ; in 93 
of which it proved diuretic ; in 40 of thefe cafes it 
oceafioned purging ; 79 of thefe patients complained 
of vertigo. In 52 of the number it excited naufea ; 
in the two lad cafes he diredls the medicine to be fuf- 
pended, and the doles leifened. Dr Fowler tried it 
in 30 cafes of dropfy, viz. four of anafacra, or general 
dropfy ; two of afeites; and 1 2 of dropfical dwellings 
of the legs, were all cured. In ten other cafes it af¬ 
forded conliderable relief; and in three caies only it 
was of no ufe. In ten inftances of dyfury, the infu¬ 
fion was anodyne and diuretic, thereby abating pain, 
relaxing the urinary paffages, and promoting urine.— 
In ayfuries from gravel, it facilitates the expulfion of 
calcareous or gritty matter. 

Dr Fowler fpeaks of the ufe of tobacco in injec¬ 
tions ; an ounce of the infufion in a pint of water- 
gruel at a time, and repeated in cafes of obdinate 
conftipation, as the cafe may require In the 
drybdly-ach, in the Weil Indies, injections of the 


fmoke cf tobacco have long been employed with the Nicotians; 
happiefi effects. Ni-fhtating 

After all, the internal ufe of tobacco fliould be very 
limited, and can only be fafe in the hands of a fkilful 
and attentive practitioner. Tobacco is fometimes ufed 
externally in unguents for dedroying cutaneous infects, 
cleaniing old ulcers, &c. Beaten into a mafii with vi- 
negar-err-hrandy, it has fometimes proved ferViceable 
for removing "hard tumours of the hypochondreS; an 
account is given in the Edinburgh Effaysoftwo cafes 
of this kind cured by it. The mod common ufes of 
this plant, however, are either as a llernutatory when 
taken by way of fnuff as a mafticatory by chewing it 
in the mouth, or as effluvia by fmoking it: and when 
taken in moderation, it is not an unhealthful amufement. 

Before pipes were invented, it was ufually fmoked in 
fegars, and they are dill in ufe among fome of the 
fouthern nations. The method of preparing thefe is 
at once Ample and expeditions. A leaf ot tobacco 
being formed into a fmall twided roll, fomewhat larger 
than the dem of a pipe, and about eight inches long, 
the fmoke is conveyed through the winding folds which 
prevent it from expanding, as through a tube; fo that 
one end of it being lighted, and the other applied to 
the mouth, it is in this from ufed without much in¬ 
convenience. But, in procefs' of time, pipes being 
invented, they were found more commodious vehicles 
for the fmoke, and are now in general ufe. 

Among all the productions of foreign climes intro¬ 
duced into thefe kingdoms, fcarce any has been held 
in higher edimation by perfons of every rank than to- 
bocco. In the countries of which it is a native, it is 
confidered by the Indians as the mod valuable offer¬ 
ing that can be made to the beings they worfhip. They 
ufe it in all their civil and religious ceremonies. When 
once the fpiral wreaths of its fmoke afeend from the 
feathered pipe of peace, the compact that has been 
jud made is confidered as facred and inviolable. Like- 
wife, when they addrel’s their great Father, or his 
guardian fpirits, refiding, as they believe, in every ex¬ 
traordinary production of nature, they make liberal 
offerings to them of this valuable plant, not doubting 
but that they are thus lecured of protection. 

Tobacco is made up into rolls by the inhabitants of 
the interior parts of America, by means of a machine 
called a tobacco wheel. With this machine tfiey fpin 
the leaves after they are cured, into a twid of any 
fize they think fit; and having folded it into rolls of 
about 20 pounds each, they lay it by for ufe. In this 
date it will keep for feveral years, and be continually 
improving, as it always grows milder. The Illinois 
ufually form it into carrots ; which is done by laying a 
number of leaves, when cured, on each other after the 
ribs have been taken out, and rolling them round 
with packthread, till they become cemented together. 

Thefe rolls commonly meafure about 18 or 20 inches 
in length, and nine round in the middle part. 

Tobacco forms a very confidcrable article in com¬ 
merce ; for an account of which fee the article Gl as¬ 
gow and Virginia. 

NICTITATING membrane, a thin membrane 
chiefly found in the bird and fifti kind, which covers 
the eyes of thefe animals, ftieltering them from the 
dud or too much light; yet is lb thin and pellucid, 
that they can fee pretty well through it. 


NIDDUI, 
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Nrddui NTt)DUI, in the Jewifh cuftoms, is ufed to fig- 
ll t nify “ fepar.ited or excommunicated.” This, accord- 
, 'ietLei. j n _ t0 f ome< was t 0 b e underftood of the lefler fort of 
excommunication in ufe among the Hebrews. He 
that had incurred it was to withdraw himfelf from his 
relations, at lcnft to the diftance of four cubits: it 
commonly continued a month. If it was not taken 
®ff in that time, it might be prolonged for 60 or even 
90 days: but 'f, within the term, this excommuni¬ 
cated perfon did not give fatisfadtion, he fell into the 
cherem, which was a fecond fort of excommunica’ion ; 
and thence into the third fort, called Jhammata or JJ):~ 
malta, the mod terrible of all. But Selden has proved 
that there were only two kinds of excommunication, 
viz. the greater and lsfs; and that tilde three terms 
were ufed indifferently. 

NIDUS, among naturalifls, fignifies a neft or 
proper repofitory for the eggs of birds, infedts, &c. 
where the young of thefe animals are hatched and 
nurfed. 

NIDIFICATION, a term generally applied to the 
formation of a bird’s neft, and its hatching or bring¬ 
ing forth its young. See Ornithology. 

NIECE, a brother’s or filler’s daughter, which in 
the civil law is reckoned the third degree of confan- 
guinity. 

NIEMEN, a large river of Poland, which rifes in 
Lithuania, where it pafles by Bielica, Grodno, and 
IConno : it afterwards runs through part of Samogitia 
and Ducal Pruflia, where it falls into the lake called 
the Curifch-haff, by feveral mouths, of which the moft 
northern is called the Rufs, being'the name of a town 
it pafles by. 

NIENBURG, a rich and ftrong town of Germany, 
in the duchy of Biunfwick-Lunenburg, with a flrong 
caftle, It carries on a confiderable trade in corn and 
wool, and is feated in a fertile foil on the river Wefer. 
E. Long 9. 26. N. Lat 52. 44. 

NIEPER, a large river of Europe, and one of the 
moft confiderable of the North, formerly called the Bo- 
rifthenes. Its fource is in the middle of Mufcovy, run¬ 
ning weft by Smolenfko, as far as Orfa ; and then turns 
fouth, palling by Mohilow, Bohaczo, Kiow, Czyrkaffy, 
the fortrefs of Kudak, Deflau, and Oczakow, falling 
into the Black Sea; as alfo in its courfe it divides 
Little Tartary from Budziac Tartary. 

NIESS, a mountain in the environs of Berne in 
Switzerland. It is the laft mountain in a high calca¬ 
reous chain of hills of whLh the Stockhom, the 
Neumeren, and the Gante, ifh, have been illuftrated by 
the botanical labours of the celebrated Haller. Niefs 
Hands on the borders of the lake Thun, and feparates 
the valley of Faitingen from that of Simme. It is 
very intereftine; to the curious traveller, on account of 
the fine view from it- top; and to i-aiuralifts, becaufe 
it joins the Alps. Towards its foot, bed- of Hate 
have been difeovered ; it is of calcareous ftone higher 
up ; and near its top is found a fpecics of pudding- 
ftone, filled with fmall fragments of broken petrifac¬ 
tions. 

NIESTER, a large river of Poland, which has its 
fotirce in the Lake Neiiler, in the palatinate of Lem- 
"burg, where it pafles by Halicz. Then it feparates 
Podolia and Oczakow Tartary from Moldavia and 
Badziac Tartary; and falls into die Black Sea at 
Vol. XIII. 


Belgorod, botwee.i the mouths of the Nieper and cue Niectu 
Danube. 1 

N 1 EUHOFF (johnde), a Dufch author, was born _D r J 

about the beginning of the laft century, \Vc are in¬ 
debted to him for a valuable and curious account, 
written in Dutch, of his embaflyfrorn the Dutch Ea.l 
India Company to the emperor of China. Jean If 
Carpentier publifhed an excellent trahflation of it into 
French, in folio, Leyden, 1665. This edition is rare, 
and the book is in great requeft. 

NIEUWENTYT (Bernard), an able phiVophcr 
and learnedmathematician, was born at WeftgraafJ;. k, 
in the year 1654, and became counfellor and burgo 
maller of the town of Purmerend, where he was efteem- 
ed for his integrity and learning, and died in 17 1 8.• 

He wrote, in Dutch, x. An excellent treatife, intitled, 
the Exiftence of God demonftra’ed by the Works of 
Nature. 2. A refutation of Spinoza. 3'. Some Pieces 
againft the Infinitefimals, Sec. 

NIGELLA, t ennel-flower, or Dzv'l in a Bnjh: 

A genus of the peutagynia order, belonging to the 
pentandria clafs of plants. There is no calyx; the 
petals are five; and five trifid neftari t within die co¬ 
rolla ; there are five connected capfules. There are 
five fpecies, all of them -natives of the warm parts of 
Europe, and rifing from a foot to a foot and an half 
high, adorned with blue or yellow flowers. They are 
propagated by feeds, which in a dry and warm fitua- 
tion will thrive very well; and the plants ripen feeds 
in this country. 

NIGER (C. Pefcennius Juftus), a celebrated gover¬ 
nor in Syria, well known by his valour in the Roman 
armies while but a private man. At the death, of Per- 
tinax he was declared emperor of Rome'P and his 
claims to that elevated Ration were fupported by a 
found underftanding, prudence of mend, moderation, 
courage, and virtue. He propofed to imitate the ac¬ 
tions of the venerable Antoninus, of Trajan, of Titus, 
and M. Aurelius. He was remarkable for his fbnd- 
nefs of ancient difeipline. He never fullered his foldiers 
to drink wine, but obliged them when thirfty to ufe 
water and vinegar. He forbad the ufe of filver or 
gold utenfils in his camp. All the bakers and cooks 
were driven away, and the foldiers were ordered to 
live during the expedition they undertook merely up¬ 
on bilkets. In his punilhments Niger was inexorable : 
he condemned ten of his foldiers to be beheaded in 
the prefence of the army, becaufe they had ftolen and 
eaten a fowl. The fentence was heard with groans. 

The army interfered; and when Niger confented to 
diminifh the punifhment, for fear of kindling rebel' 
lion, he yet ordered the criminals to make each a re« 
ftoration of ten fowls to the perfon whofe property 
they had ftolen. They were betides ordered not to 
light a fire the reft of the campaign, but to live upon 
cold aliments and to drink nothing but water. Such 
great qualifications in a general feemed to promife the 
reftoration of ancient difeipline in the Roman armies; 
but the death of Niger fruftrated every hope of re¬ 
form. Severus, who Had alfo been invefted with the 
imperial purple, marched againft him; fome battles 
were fought, and Niger was at laft defeated A. D. 195. 

His head was cut off and fixed to a long fpear, and 
carried in triumph through the ftreets of Rome. He 
reigned about a year. 

1 Niger, 
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Niger, a great river of Africa, fuppofed to have its 
origin near that of the Nile; but this is very uncer¬ 
tain. We are affured, however, that it is a river of 
very great extent; efpecially if we fuppofe, according 
to the opinion of the btft modern geographers, that it 
has its fource in the kingdom of Gorhan, not far from 
the confines of Upper Ethiopia; for then it will crofs 
almoft the whole continent of Africa, where it is wideft. 
In its courfe it receives many confiderable rivers, which 
fwell it high enough to be able at all times to carry 
veffels of good burden ; it fplits itfelf into feveral 
branches, which uniting again form very large and 
fertile iflands, well filled with towns and villages. It 
paffes alfo through feveral lakes, and has many cata- 
radls. After having run from eaft to weft during a 
prodigious long courfe, it turns at laft fhort to the 
fouth, at a league and a half diftance from the weftern 
ocean; leaving but a very narrow trad between it and 
the fea, into which it opens its way in lat. 15. 55. 
after having run about 25 leagues from north to fouth. 
Its mouth is fometimes half a league broad; but is 
fhut up by a bank of quick-fand, called the bar of Sene¬ 
gal, where the water is fo {hallow, that it is very dif¬ 
ficult and dangerous to pafs over it. The bar is form¬ 
ed by the mud and fand which the river brings with 
it during the inundation, and which the fea continually 
drives back upon the fir ore. This would etFedually 
exclude all {hipping, had not the violence of the cur¬ 
rent, and the weight of the waters, made two open¬ 
ings or channels, which are commonly called the paffes 
ef the bar. The largeft of thofe is generally not above 
150 or 200 fathoms broad, and about 10 feet deep, 
fo that none but barks of 40 or 50 tuns can get thro’ 
this channel; the other is fo narrow and (hallow, that 
it is paffable by canoes only. Thefe channels are not 
always in the fame place ; for the river, as it is more 
or lefs fwelled, or the current more or lefs rapid, opens 
thofe paffes fometimes in one place and fometimes in 
another. The bar itfelf alfo frequently fliifts its place ; 
fo that the ifland of Senegal is fometimes four leagues 
diftant from it, at other times only two. It is this 
bar only which hinders Ihips of 400 or 500 tons to go 
up the liver. See Guinea and Negroland. 

NIG HT, that part of the natural day during which 
the fun is underneath the horizon; or that fpace 
wherein it is dufky. 

Night was originally divided by the Hebrews and 
Other eaftern nations into three parts or watches. 
The Romans, and after them the Jews, divided the 
night into four parts or watches; the firft of which 
began at funfet, and la {led till nine at night, accord¬ 
ing to our w r ay of reckoning ; the fecond lafted till 
midnight; the third till three in the morning ; and 
the fourth ended at funrife. The ancient Gauls and 
Germans divided their time not by days but by nights ; 
and the people of Iceland and the Arabs do the fame 
at this day. The like is obferved of the Anglo- 
Saxons.—The length and fhortnefs of night or of 
darkenefs is according to the feafon of the year and 
pofition of the place ; and the caufes of this variety 
are now well known. See Astronomy, &c. 

Night, in fcripture-language, is ufed for the times of 
heathenilh ignorance and profanenefs (Rom. xiii. 12.); 
fur adverfity and affliction (If. xxi. 12.); and, laftly, 
for death (John ix. a.)_ 


N/gh r-Angling, a method of catching large and fhy Niglit-ang. 
fifli in tire night-time. Trout, and many others of the hng 
better forts of fifli, are naturally ffly and fearful; they . |. 
therefore prey in the night as the fecureft time.—The 
method of taking them on this plan is as follows : 

The tackle muff be ftrong, and need not be fo fine as 
for day-fifhing, when every thing is feen: the hook 
muft be baited with a large earth-worm, or a black 
fnail, and thrown out into the river; there muff be 
no lead to the line, fo that the bait may not fink, but 
be kept drawling along, upon or near the furface. 

Whatever trout is near the place will be brought thi¬ 
ther by the motion of the water, and will feize the 
worm or fnail. The angler will be alarmed by the 
noife which the fifh makes in rifing, and muff give him 
line, and time to fwallow the hook; then a flight 
touch fecures him. The bed and largeft trouts are 
found to bite thus in the night; and they rife moftly 
in the ftill and clear deeps, not in the fwift and {hallow 
currents. Sometimes, though there are fifh about the 
place, they will not rife at the baitin this cafe the 
angler muft put on fome lead to his line, and fink it 
to the bottom. 

N1 GHT-Mare, or Incubus. See Medicine, n® 329. 

NiGHT-Walkers, in medicine. See Medicine, n° 329, 
and Noctambuli. 

Night-W alkers, in law, are fuch perfons as deep by 
day and walk by night, being oftentimes pilferers or- 
difturbers of the public peace. Conftables are autho- 
rifed by the common law to arreft night-walkers and 
fufpicious perfons, &c. Watchmen may alfo arreft 
night-walkers, and hold them until the morning: and 
it is faid, that a private perfon may arreft any fufpi¬ 
cious night-walker, and detain him till he give a good 
account of himfelf. One may be bound to the good 
behaviour for being a night-walker; and common 
night-walkers, or haunters of bawdy-houfes, are to be 
indidted before juftices of peace, &c. But it is not 
held lawful for a conftable, &c. to take up any woman 
as a night-walker ©n bare fufpicion only of being of 
ill fame, unlefs fhe be guilty of a breach of the peace, 
or fome unlawful a 61 , and ought to be found miff 
doing. 

NIGHTINGALE, in ornithology; a fpecies of 
motacilla. See Motacilla, and Plate CCCXV. 

The nightingale takes its name from night, and die 
Saxon word galan, “ to fing;” expreffive of the time 
of its melody. Its fize and colour has been difcribed 
already under Motacilla : to which account we add, 
that its eyes are remarkably large and piercing; and 
though it is about equal in fize to the redftart, it is 
longer in body, and more elegantly made. 

Mr Hunter found, by diffeddon, that the mufcles 
of the larynx are ftronger in the nightingale than in 

any other bird of the fame fize_Sibbald places them 

in his lift of Scotch birds ; but they certainly are un¬ 
known in that part of Great Britain, probably from 
the fcarcity and the recent introdudtion of hedges 
there. Yet they vifit Sweden, a much more fevere. 
climate. In England they frequent thick hedges, and 
low coppices : and generally keep in die middle of the 
bufb, fo that they are very rarely feen. When the 
young ones firft come abroad, and are helplefs, the 
old birds make a plaintive and jarring noife with a fort 
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Nijhtin- of flapping as if in menace, purfuing along the hedge 
S al ®-_ the paflengers. 

' v ' They begin their fong in the evening, and continue 
it the whole night. Thefe their virgils did not pafs 
unnoticed by the ancients: the {lumbers of thefe birds 
were proverbial; and not to reft as much as the night¬ 
ingale, exprelled a very bad deeper (a). This was the 
favourite bird of the Britifh poet, who omits no op¬ 
portunity of introducing it, and almoft conftantly no¬ 
ting its love of folitude and night. How finely does 
it lerve to compofe part of the folemn fcenery of his 
Penferofo ; when he deferibcs it 

In her faddeft fweeteft plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night; 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 

Gently o’er th’ accuftom’d oak. 

Sweet bird, that fhunn’ft the noife of folly, 
Moft mufical, molt melancholy! 

Thee, chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evening fong. 

In another place he ftyles it the folemn bird; and 
again fpeaks of it, 

As the wake bird 

Sings darkling, and, in fhadieft covert hid. 
Tunes her nociumal note. 

The reader will excufe a few more quotations from 
‘ the fame poet, on the fame fubject; the firft defcribes 
the approach of evening, and the retiring of all ani¬ 
mals to their repofe. 

Silence accompanied; for beaft and bird, 

They to their grafly couch, thefe to their nefts, 
Were flunk; all but the wakeful nightingale , 
She all night long her am’rous defcant fung. 

When Eve paffed the irkfome night preceding her 
fall, {he, in a dream, imagines herfelf thus reproached 
with lofing the beauties of the night by indulging too 
long a repofe. 

Why fleep’ft thou, Eve? now is the pleafant time, 
The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes fweeteft his love-labour’d fong. 

The lame birds fing their nuptial fong, and lull them 
to reft. How rapturous are the following lines ! how 
expreflive of the delicate feaiibility of our Milton’s 
tender ideas ? 

The earth 

Gave fign of gratulation, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds ; frefh gales and gentle airs 
Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub, 
Difporting, till the am’rous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hafte the evening ftar 
On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. 
Thefe, lull’d by nightingales, embracing flept; 
And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof 
Shower’d rofes, which the morn repair’d. 


Thefe quotations from the beft judge of melody- **'?'•••* 
we thought due to the fweeteft of our feathered choi- 
rifters ; and we believe no reader oftafte will think . 
them tedious. 

Virgil feems to be the only poet among the an¬ 
cients who hath attended to the circumftance of this 
bird’s finging in the night-time. 

Qualls populeii mtercns Philomela fub umbril 
Amiffos qucrittir fetus, quos durus orator 
Obfervans nido implumes detraxit: at ilia 
F/et noSem, ramoque fedens miferabile carmen 
lnlegrat, et mitfis late loca quefibus implet. 

Georg. IV. 1 . 511. 

As Philomel in poplar {hades, alone, 

For her loft offspring pours a mother’s moan, 

Which fome rough ploughman marking for his prey. 

From the warm neft, unfledg’d, hath dragg’d away t 
Perch’d on a bough, the all night long complains, 

And fills the grove with fad repeated {trains. 

F. Warten. 

Pliny has deferibed the warbling notes of this bird 
with an elegance that befpeaks an exquifite fenfibility 
of taft e,~ lib. x. c. 29. 

If the nightingale is kept in a cage, it often begins’ 
to fing about the latter end of November, and conti¬ 
nues its fong more or lefs till June.—A young canary- 
bird, linnet, Iky-lark, or robbin (who have never heard 
any other bird), are faid to learn beft the note of a 
nightingale. 

MocFNightingale. Ser Motacilla, fp. 8. 

Virginian Nightingale, in ornithology, the com¬ 
mon, but improper, name of a bird of the grofs- 
beaked kind, called by authors the coccothraujles Indie a 
crijlata. 

It is a little fmaller than the blackbird; it has a 
black ring furrounding the eyes and noftrils ; the beak 
is very large and thick, but not altogether fo large as 
in the common grofs-beak ; and its head is orna¬ 
mented with a very high and beautiful creft, which 
it moves about very frequently; it is all over of a very- 
fine and lively red, but paler on the head and tail than 
elfewherere; it is brought to us from Virginia, and is 
much valued in England for its beauty and delicate 
manner of finging; it is very fond of almonds and the 
like fruits. 

NIGHTSHADE, in botany. See Solanum. 

Deadly Nightshade. See Atropa. —The berries 
of this plant are of a malignant poifonous nature ; aad, 
being of a fweet tafte, have frequently proved deftruc- 
tive to children. A large glafs of warm vinegar, ta¬ 
ken as foon as poflible after eating the berries, will pre¬ 
vent their bad effefls. 

NIGIDIUS figui/Us (Publius), one of the moft 
learned men of ancient Rome, flouriflied at the fame 
time with Cicero. He wrote on various fubjefts ; but 
his pieces appeared fo refined and difficult that they 
were not regarded. He aflifted Cicero, with great 
prudence, in defeating Catiline’s confpiracy, and did 
him many fervices in the time of his adveriity. He 

I 2 adhered 


(a) Milan var. hifi. 577. both in the text and note. It muft be remarked, nightingales fing alfo i» 
tire day. ■ ~ 
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Migrln* adheicd to Pornpey in oppofition to Ctefar; which them; and Alexander took the moft ready means of 
j^?l e occafioned his exile, he dying in banifliment. Cicero, accom'plifliing his purpofe, by employing natives of 

- . ‘ v e ~. - who had always entertained the higheft efteem for Ethiopia to make the fearch. Thefe difcoverers, in 

him, wiote a beautiful confolatory letter to him (the the opinion of Mr Bruce, miffed their aim, by reafon 

J 3th of lib. 4. ad Familiares). of the turn which the Nile takes to the eaft in the la- 

NIGRINA, in botany; a genus of the monogynia titude of 9 0 , where it begins to furround doe kingdom 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants, of Gojam ; but which they might imagine to be only 
The corolla is funnel-fhaped 5 the calyx inflated; the a winding of the river, foon to be compenfated’by an 
ftigma obtufe ; the capfule bilocular. equal turn to the weft. “ They therefore (fays he) 

NIG*RITIA. See Negroland. continued their journey fouth till near the line, and 

N 1 GUA. See Chegoe. never fiw it more ; as they could have no poffible no- 

NIJLE, a large and celebrated river of Africa, to tion it had turned back behind them, and that they 

which the country of Egypt owes its fertility ; and had left it as far north as latitude 9°. They report- 

the exploring of the fources of which has, from the ed then to Alexander what was truth, that thev had 

remoteft ages, been accounted an impracticable under- afcended the Nile as far fouth as latitude 9 0 ; where 

taking. Of late this problem has been folved by it unexpectedly took its couife to the eaft, and was 
James Bruce, Efq; of Kinnaird, in Scotland; who feen no more. The rive? was not known, nor to be 
fpent feveral years at the court of Abyffinia, and by heard of near the line, or farther fouthward, nor was 
the favour of the emperor and great people of the it diminiftied in fize, nor had it given any fymptom 
country was enabled to accomplifh the arduous talk. that they were near its fource; they had ft ur.d the 
In the account of his travels lately publifhed, this Nile calentem (warm), while th.y expected its rife 
gentleman has been at particular pains to ftiow, that among melting fnows.” 

none of thofe who undertook this tafk ever fucceeded Mr Bruce is of opinion that this turn of the N ; le 
in it but hirafelf. The inquiry concerning its fprings, to the eaftward was the occalion of Alexander’s ex- 
be fays, began before either hiftory or tradition, and travagant miftake, in fuppoling that he had difeovered 
is by fome fuppofed to be the origin of hieroglyphics, the fountains of the Nile when be was near the fource 
Though Egypt was the country which received the of the Indus ; and which he wrote to his mother, 
greateft benefit from this river, it was not there that though he afterwards earned it to be erafed from his 
the inquiries concerning its inundation began; it be- books. 

ing probable that every thing relative to the extent Ptolemy Philadelphus fucceeded Alexander in his 
and periodical time of that inundation would be accu- attempts to dilcover the fource of the Nile ; but he 
rately fettled (which could not be done but by along likewile proving unfuccefiful, the talk was next un- 
feries of observations) before any perfon would venture dertaken by Ptolemy Euergeti, the moft powerful of 
*0 build houfes within its reach. . the Greek princes who fat on the throne of Egypt. 

The philofophers of Meroe, in our author’s opinion, “ In this (fays Mr Bruce) he had probably fucceeacd, 
were the firft who undertook to make a number of ob- bad he not miftaken the river itfelf. He fuppofed 
fervations fufficient to determine thefe points; their the Siris, now the Tacazze, to be the Nile; and 
country being fo fituated, that they could perceive afeending in the direction of its dream, he came to 
every thing relative to the increafe or decreafe of the Axum, the capital ol Sira and of Ethiopia. But the 
river without any danger from its overflowing. Being ftory he tells of the fnow which he found knee-deep 
much addicted to aftronomy, it could not long efcape on the mountains of Samen, makes me queftion wlie- 
them, that the heliacal riling of the dog ftar was a fig- ther he ever croffed the Siris, or was himielf an ocu- 
nal for Egypt to prepare for the inundation ; without lar witnefs of what he fays he obferved there.” 
which it was vain to expeCt any crop. The connec- Csefar had the fame curiofity with other conquerors 
tion of this celeftial fignwith the annual rifing of the to vifit the fprings of the Nile, though his fituation 
river would undoubtedly foon become a matter of c-u- did not allow him to make any attempt for that pur- 
riofity; and as this could not eafily be difeovered, it pofe. Nero, however, was more aftive. He fent two 
was natural for an ignorant and fuperftitious people to centurions into Ethiopia, with orders to explore the 
aferibe the whole to the action of the dog ftar as a unknown fountains, of this river ; but they returned 
deity. Still, however, by thole who were more en- without having accomplifhed their errand. Titey re- 
lightened, the phenomenon would be aferibed to. na- ported, that, after having gone -a long way, they 
tural caufes; and a great ftep towards the dilcovery of came to a king of Ethio^ ia, who fumifhed them with 
thefe, undoubtedly was that of the fources of the river neceffaries, and recommendations to fome other king- 
itlelf. In the early ages, when travelling into foreign doms adjacent; paffing whic h, they came to immenfe 
countries was impracticable by private perfons, the lakes, of which nobody knew the end, nor could they 
inquiry into the fources of the Nd e became an objeCt ever hope to find it. Their ftory, however, is by Mr . 
to the greateft monarchs. Sefoftris is faid to have Bruce liippofed to be a fiction; as the Nile forms no, 
preferredthe honour of difeovering them almoft to all lakes throughout its courfe, excepting that of Tzana 
the viOrics he obtained. Alexander the Great is or Dembea, the limits of which are ealily perceived, 
well known to have had a great curiofity to difeover No other attempt was made by the ancients to dif- 
thele fountains. On his arrival at the temple of Ju- cover the fources of this celebrated river ; and the mat- 
piter Ammon, he is faid to have made inquiry con- ter was looked upon to be an impoffibilily, infomuch 
cerr;hg the fountains of he Nile, even before he a Iked that caput Nili quarere became a proverb, denoting 
about his own defeent from Jupiter. The priefts are the impoflibility of any undertaking. The firit 
faid tq have given him proper direClions for finding who, in more modern ages, made any attempt of this 

kind. 
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Nile, kind was a monk Tent into Abyffinia in die year 522, 
—'* by Nonnofus, ambaffador from the Emperor Jullin. 

This monk is called Cofmas the Hermit , and likcwiie 
Indiplauft s , from his luppoled travels into India. He 
proceeded as far as the city of Axum, but did not 
vifit that part of the country where die head of the 
Nile lies; n<T, in Mr Bruce’s opinion, would it have 
been practicable f« r him to do lo. The difcovery, 
however, i« faid to have been made at iaft by Peter 
Paez the miffionary. But the 'ruth of this account is 
denied by Mr Bruce, for the fo.lowing reafons: 1. 
“ No relation oi this kind, (fays he) was to be found 
in three copies of Peter Paez’s hiftory, to which I had 
accefs when in Italy, on my return home. One of 
thefe copies I faw at Milan; and, by dre intereft of 
friends, had an opportunity of peruiing it at my lei- 
fure. The other two were at Bo ogi .a and Rome. I 
ran through them rapidly ; attendh g only to the place 
where the defcription ought to have been, anu where 
I did not find it: but having copied the tint and laft 
page of the Milan manufcript, and comparing diem 
with the two laft mentioned, I found that all the diree 
•were, word for word, the fame, and none of them con¬ 
tained one fyllable of the diicovery of the fource. 
2. Alphonfo Mendaz came into Abyffinia about a 
year after Paez’s death. New and dehrabie as tha 
difcovery mult have been to h.mfelf, to die pope, king 
of Spain, and all his great pa runs in Portugal and 
It ly; though he wrote die hiftory of the country, 
and of the particulars concerning the million in great 
detail and with good judgment, yet he never men¬ 
tions this journey of Peter Paez, though it probably 
muft have been conveyed to Rome and Portugal .liter 
his mlpedtion and under his authority. 3. Balthazar 
Tellez, a learned Jei'uit, has wrote two volumes in 
fo.io, with great candour and impartiality, conhdcang 
the fpitit of th fe times ; and he declares his work to 
be c m piled from thofe of Alphonfo Mendez the pa¬ 
triarch, from the two volumes of Peter Paez, as well 
as irom the regular reports made by ,he individuals of 
the company in fome places, and by the provincial 
letters in others ; to all which he had complete accefs, 
as alfo to the annual reports of Peter Paez, among the 
the reft from 1598 to 1622; yet Tellez makes no 
mention of fucli a difcovery, though he is very parti¬ 
cular as to the merit of each miffionary during the long 
feign of Facilidas, which occupies more than half the 
two volumes.” 

The fi: ft, and indeed the only account of the foun¬ 
tains of the Nile publi filed before that of Mr Bruce, 
was Kircher’s; who fays that he took it from the 
writings of Peter Paez. The time when the difcovery 
is faid to have been made was the 21ft of April 1618; 
at which feafon the.rains are begun, and therefore very 
unwholefome ; fo that the Abyffinian armies are not 
without extreme neceffity in the field; between Sep¬ 
tember and February at fartheft is the time they are 
abroad from the capital and in act is n, 

“ The river (fays Kircher) at this day, by the 
Ethiopians, is called Alavy; it lifts in'the kingdom 
of Gojam, in a territory called St.bi.la, whofe inha¬ 
bitants are called Agonxis. The fource of the Nile is 
fituated in the weft part of Gojam, in the higheft 
part of a valley which refembles a great plain on every 
fide furrounded by high mountains. On the 21 ft of 


April 5618, being, here, together with the king and Nile, 
his army, I afeended the place and obferved every v 
thing with great attention; I difcoveic.t firft two 
round fountains each about four palms in diameter, 
and faw, with the greateft delight, what neither Cy¬ 
rus the Perfian, nor Cambyfes, nor Alexander the 
Great, nor the famous Julius Csef.ir, could ever dis¬ 
cover, The two openings of thefe fountains have no 
ilfue in the plain on the top of the mountain, but 
flow from the root of it. The fecond fountain lies 
about a ftone-caft weft from the former: the inha¬ 
bitants fay that this whole mountain is full of water j 
and add, that the whole plain about the fountain is 
floating and unfteady, a certain mark that there is 
waier concealed under it; for which reafon the water 
does not overflow a*, the fountain, but forces itfelf 
with great violence out U the foot of the mountain. 

The inhabit ints, together with the emperor, who, 
was then prefent with Jus army, maintain, that that 
year it trembled very little on account f the drought; 
but in other years, that it trembled and overflowed fo. 
that it could fcarce be approached without danger. 

The breadth of the circumference may be about the 
call of a fling: below the top of this mountain ths 
people live about <t league diftant from the fountain 
to the weft: and this place is called Geejh; and the 
fountain feems to be about a ca mon-fhot diftant from 
Geefh; moreover the field where the fountain is, is 
0.1 all fides difficult of acce/s, except on the north 
fide, where it may be alcended with eafe.” 

On this relation Mr Bruce obferves, that there is 
no filch place as Sa 7 ala; it ought to have been named 
Sacala, iignifyii.g the higheft ridge of land, where the 
water falls equally down on both fides, from eaft and 
weit, or from north to fouth- So the fliarp roofs 
of our houfes, where the water runs down equally 
on the oppofite fides, are called by the lame name. 

Other objections are drawn from the fituation of 
places, and from the number and fituation of the 
fountains themfelves, every one of which Mr Bruce 
found by adtual menfuration to be different from 
Kircher’s account. The following, however, he looks 
upon to be decifive that Paez never was on the fpot. 

“ He fays, the field in which the fountains of the 
Nile are, is of very difficult accefs; the afeent to it 
being very fteep, excepting on the north, where it 
is plain and eafy. Now, if we look at the beginning 
of this defcription, we fhould think it would be the 
defeent, not the afeent, that would be troublefome ; 
for the fountains were placed in a valley, and people 
rather defend into valleys than aft end into them ; but. 
fuppofing it was a valley in which there was a field up¬ 
on which there was a mountain, and on the mountain 
thefe fountains ; (fill, I fay, that thefe mountains are 
nearly inacceffible on the three fides ; but that the 
moft difficult of them all is the north, the way we 
afeend from the plain of Goutto. From the eaft,, 
by Sacala, the afeent is made from the valley of Lit- 
chambara, and from the plain of AlToa to the fouth 
you have the almrft perpendicular -craggy cliff of 
Geefh, covered with thorny buffies, trees, and bam¬ 
boos, which covers the mouth of the caverns ; and on 
the north you have the mountains of Aformafha, 
thick fet with all forts of thorny trees and fhrubs,. 
efpecially with tire kantuffa : thefe thickets are, more-,. 
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over, filled with wild beafts, efpecially huge, long¬ 
haired baboons, which we frequently met walking up¬ 
right. Through thefe high and difficult mountains 
we have only narrow paths, like thofeof fheep, made 
by the goats, or the wild beads we are {peaking of, 
which, after we had walked on them for a long {pace, 
landed ua frequently at the edge of fome valley or 
precipice, and forced us to go back again to feek a 
new road. From towards Zeegam to the weftward, 
and from the plain where the river winds fo much, 
is the only eafy accefs to the fountains of the Nile ; 
and drey that afeend to them by this way will not even 
think that approach too eafy.” 

Peter Heyling, a protebant of Lubec, refided fe- 
veral years in the country of Gojam, and was even 
governor of it, but he never made any attempt to dis¬ 
cover the fource of the Nile ; dedicating himfelf en¬ 
tirely to a budious and folitary life. The mod ex¬ 
traordinary attempt, however, that ever was made 
to difeover the fource of this or any other river, was 
that of a German nobleman named Peter Jofeph de 
Raax, comte de Defreval. He had been in the Da- 
nilh navy from the year 1721 ; and, in 1739, was 
made rear-admiral. That fame year he redgned his cora- 
miffion, and began his attempt to difeover the fource 
of the Nile in Egypt. To this country he took his 
wife along with him : and had no fooner reached Cairo, 
than he quarrelled with a turkifh mob on a point of 
etiquette; which indantly brought upon them the 
janizaries and guards of police, to take them into 
cudody. The countefs exerted herfelf in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner; and, armed only with a pair of 
feidars, put all the janizaries to flight, and even 
wounded feveral of them ; fo that her hufband was 
left at liberty to purfue his plan of difeovery. To 
accomplifh this, he provided a barge with fmall 
cannon, furnifhed wish all neceffary provifions for 
himfelf and his wife, who was dill to accompany 
him. Before he fet out, however, it was fug- 
geded to him, that, fuppodng government might 
proteft him fo far as to allow his barge to pafs the 
confines of Egypt fafely, and to the fird catarad ; fup- 
podng alfo that {he was arrived at Ibrim, or Deir, 
the lad garrifons depending on Cairo : yet dill fome 
days journey above the garrifons of Deir and Ibrim 
began the dreadful defarts of Nubia; and farther fouth 
at the great catarad of Jan Adel, the Nile falls 20 feet 
down a perpendicular rock—fo that here his voyage 
mud undoubtedly end. The count, however, bat¬ 
tered himfelf with being able to obtain fuch abidance 
from the garrifons Ibrim and Deir, as would en¬ 
able him to take the veflel to pieces, and to carry it 
up above the catarad, where it could again be launch¬ 
ed into the river. To facilitate this l'cheme he had 
even entered into a treaty with fome of the barbarians 
named Kennoufs, who rebde near the catarad, and 
employ themfelves in gathering fena, which abounds 
in their country. They promifed to adid him in 
this extraordinary adventure ; but, luckily for the 
count, he differed himfelf at lad to be perfuaded by 
fome Venetian merchants at Cairo not to proceed in 
perfon on fuch a dangerous and unheard of naviga¬ 
tion, but rather to depute Mr. Norden, his lieutenant, 
who was likewife to ferve as his draughtfman to re- 
fconoitre the forts of Ibrim and Deir, as well as 


the catarad of Jan Adel, and renew his treaty with 
the Kennoufs. This gentleman accordingly embark¬ 
ed upon one of the vefiels common on the Nile, but 
met with a great many difficulties and difaders before 
he could reach Syene and the drd catarad ; after 
which having with dill greater difficulty reached Ibrim, 
indead of meeting with any encouragement for the 
count to proceed on his voyage, he was robbed of 
all he had by the governor of the fort, and narrowly 
elcaped with his life ; it having been for fome time de¬ 
termined by him and his foldiers, that Mr Norden 
fhould be put to death, By thefe difficulties the count 
was io much difheartened, that he determined to make 
no more attempts on the Nubian fide. He now re- 
folved to enter Abyffinia by the ifland of Mafuah. 
With this view he undertook a voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, in order to reach the Red Sea by 
the draits af Babelmandel: but having begun to ufe 
his Spanifh commiffion, and taken two Englilh {hips, 
he was met by commodore Barnet, who made prizes 
of all the vefiels he had with him, and fent home the 
count himfelf paflenger in a Portuguefe fhip to Lilbon. 

Thus Mr Bruce confiders himfelf as the fird Eu¬ 
ropean who reached the fources of this river. He 
informs us that they are in the country of the Agows, 
as Kircher had faid ; fo that the latter mud either have 
vifited them himfelf, or have had very good informa¬ 
tion concerning them. The name of the place thro’ 
which is the paflage to the territory of the Agows, 
is Alala ; a plain or rather valley, generally about half 
a mile, and never exceeding a whole mile, in breadth. 
The mountains which furround it are at fird of an in- 
condderable height, covered to the very top with her¬ 
bage and acacia trees; but as they proceed to the 
fouthward they become more rugged and woody.— 
On the top of thefe mountains are delightful plains, 
producing excellent padnre. Thofe to the wed join 
a mountain called Ajormajka , where, from a direction 
nearly fouth-ead, they turn fouth, and inclofe the 
villages and territory of Sacalla, which lie at the foot 
of them ; and dill lower, that is, more to the wedward 
is the fmall village of Geedi, where the fountains of 
the Nile are fituated. Here the mountains are in the 
form of a crefcent; and along thefe the river takes 
its courfe. Thofe which inclofe the ead fide of the 
plain run parallel to the former in their whole courfe, 
making part of the mountains of Lechtambara, or 
at lead joining with them ; and thefe two, when be¬ 
hind Aformaika, turn to the fouth, and then to the 
fouth-wed, taking the fame form as they do; only 
making a greater curve, and inclofmg them likewife 
in the form of a crefcent, the extremity of wnich ter¬ 
minates immediately above a fmall lake named Goode- 
roo in the plain of Affoa, below Geedi, and diredly: 
at the fountains of the Nile. 

Having paffed feveral confiderable dreams, all of 
which empty themfelves into the Nile, our traveller 
found himfelf at lad obliged to afeend a very deep and 
rugged mountain, where no other pathjwas to be found 
but a very narrow one made by the dieep or goats, and 
which in fome places was broken, and full of holes; in 
others, he was obdructed with large bones, which deem¬ 
ed to have remained there fince the creation. The whole 
was covered with thick wood; and he was every where 
flopped by the contuffa,as well as by feveral other thorny 
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Nile, plants, almoft as troublefome as that. Having at laft, 
* however, reached the top, he had a fight of the Nile 
immediately below him; but fo diminifiied in fize, 
that it now appeared only a brook fcarce fufficient 
to turn a mill. The village of Geefh is not within 
fight of the fountains of the river, though not more 
than 600 yards diftant from them. The country about 
that place terminates in a cliff of about 300 yards high, 
which reaches down to the plain of Alfoa, continuing 
in the fame degree of elevation till it meets the Nile a- 
gain about 17 miles to the fouthward, after having made 
the circuit of the provinces of Gojam and Damot. In 
the middle of this cliff is a vafi cave running ftraight 
northward, with many bye-paths forming a natural la¬ 
byrinth, of fufficient bignefs to contain the inhabitants 
of the whole village with their cattle. Into this Mr 
„ Bruce advanced about 100 yards, but he did not choofe 
to go farther, as the candle he carried with him feem- 
ed ready to go out; and the people allured him that 
there was nothing remarkable to be feen at the end. 
The face of this cliff, fronting the fouth, affords a 
very pidturefque view from the plain of Affoa below ; 
parts of the houfes appearing at every flage through 
the bufhes and thickets of trees. The mouths of the 
cavern above mentioned, as well as of feveral others 
which Mr Bruce did not fee, are hid by almoft impe¬ 
netrable fences of the worft kind of thorn; nor is there 
any other communication betwixt the upper part and 
the houfes but by narrow winding fheep-paths, very dif¬ 
ficult to be difeovered ; all of them being allowed to be 
overgrown, as a part of the natural defence of the 
people. The edge of the cliff is covered with lofty and 
high trees, which feem to form a natural fence to prevent 
people from falling down; and the beauty of the flowers 
which the Abyffinian thorns bear, feem to make fome 
amends for their bad qualities. From the edge of the 
cliff of Geefh, above where the village is fituated, the 
ground Hopes with a defeent due north, till we come 
to a triangular marfh upwards of 86 yards broad, and 
286 from the edge of the cliff, and from a prieft’s houfe 
where Mr Bruce refided. On the eaft, the ground 
defeends with a very gentle flope from the large village 
of Sacala, which gives its name to the territory, and 
is about fix miles diftant from the fource, though to 
appearance not above two. About the middle of this 
marfh, and not quite 40 yards from the foot of the 
mountain of Geefh, rifes a circular hillock about three 
feet from the furface of the marfh it ft If, though found¬ 
ed apparently much deeper in it. The diameter of 
this hillock is not quite 12 feet, and is furrounded 
by a fhallow trench which colledls the water and fends 
it off to the eaftward. This is firmly built of fod 
brought from the fides, and kept conftantly in repair 
by the Agows, who worfhip the river, and perform 
their religious ceremonies upon this as an altar. In 
the midft of it is a circular hole, in the formation or 
enlargement of which the work of art is evidently dis¬ 
cernible. It is always kept clear of grafs and aquatic 
plants, and the water in it is perfectly ppre and lim¬ 
pid, but without any ebullition or motion difcernible 
on its furface. The mouth is fome parts of an inch 
lefs than three feet diameter, and at the time our au¬ 
thor firft vifited it (Nov, 5. 1770), the waterflood 
gbput two inches from the brim, nor did it either in- 
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creafe ordiminifh during all the time of his refidcnce Nile, 
at Geefh. On putting down the fhaft of a lance, he ' ' v ~ 

found a very feeble refiftance at fix feet four inches, 
as if from weak rallies and graft ; and about fix inches 
deeper he found his lance had entered into foft e arth, 
but met with no obftrudlion from ftones or gravel: and 
the fame was confirmed by ufing a heavy plummet, 
with a line befmeared with foap.—This is the firft foun¬ 
tain of the Nile. 

The fecond fountain is fituated at about ten feet 
diftant from the former, a little to the weft of fouth; 
and is only ix inches in diameter, but eight feet 
three inches deep. The third is about 20 feet SSW 
from the firft ; the mouth being fomewhat more than 
two feet in diameter, and five feet eight inches in depth. 

Thefe fountains are made ufe of as altars, and from the 
foot of each iffues a brifk running rill, which uniting 
with the water of the firft trench, goes off at the 
eaft fide in a ftream which, our author conjedtures,. 
would fill a pipe about two inches diameter. The wa¬ 
ter of thefe fountains is extremely light and good, and 
intenfely cold, though expofed to the fcorching heat 
of tire fun without any fhelter ; there being no trees 
nearer than the cliff of Geefh. The longitude of the 
principal fountain was found by Mr Bruee to be 36 s 
55' 30" E. from Greenwich. The elevation of the 
ground according to his account, tmuftbe very great, 
as the barometer flood only at 22 Englifh inches. 

“ Neither (fays he) did it vary fenfibly from that 
height any of the following days i ftaid at Geefh ; and 
thence I inferred, that at the fources of the Nile I 
was then more than two miles above the level of the 
fea a prodigious height, to enjoy a fky perpetually 
clear, as alfo a hot fun never overcaft for a moment 
with clouds from rifing to fetting.” In the morning 
of Nov. 6. the thermometer flood at 44° at noon 
96°, and at funfet 46°. It was fenfibly cold at night,, 
and ftill more fo about an hour before funrife. 

The Nile thus formed by the union of ftreams from 
thefe three fountains runs eaftward through the marfh 
for about 30 yards, with very little increafe of its water, 
but ftill diftinflly vifible, till it is met by the grafly 
brink of the land defeending from Sacala. By this it 
is turned gradually NE, and then due north ; and in 
the two miles in which it flows in that direction it 
receives many fmall ftreams from fprings on each 
fide; fo that about this diftance from the fountains it 
becomes a ftream capable of turning a common mill. 

Our traveller was much taken with the beauty of this, 
fpot. “ The fmall rifing hills about us (fays he) were 
all thick covered with verdure, efpecially with, clover, 
the largeft and fineft I ever faw; the tops of-the 
heights covered with trees of a prodigious fize ; the 
ftream, at the banks of which we were fitting, was lim¬ 
pid, and pure as the fineft cryflal; the fod covered 
thick with a kind of bufhy tree that feemed to affedl 
to grow to no height, but thick with foliage and young 
branches, rather to affift the furface of the water ; 
whilft it bore in prodigious quantities, a beautiful 
yellow flower, not unlike a Angle rofe of that colour, 
but without thorns ; and indeed, upon examination, 
we found that it was not a fpecies of the rofe, but of' 
the hypericum.’ 

Here Mr Bruce exults greatly in his fuccefs; as ha-. 
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having not only feen the fomntains of the Nile, but the prodigious arch of water fpouting over it; hut 
the river itfelf running in a fmall ftream ; io that the Mr Bruce does not hefitate to pronounce this to be 
ancient faying of the poet, an abfolute falfehood. The noife of the cataraft, 

. which,he fays, is like the loudeft thunder,could not fail 

Nec limit pobuhs parvum te A tie vidsre, to confound and deftroy his fenfe of hearing ; while 

could not be applied to him. Here he Jlppd over it, the rapid motion of the water before his eyes would 
he fays, more then 50 times, though he had told us, dazzle the fight, make him giddy, and utterly de¬ 
in the preceding page, that it was three yards over, prive him of all his intellectual powers. “ It was a 
From this ford, however, the Nile turns to the weft- moft magnificent fight (fays Mr Bruce), that ages, 
ward; and, after running over loofe ftones occafionally added to the greatell length of human life, would not 
in that diredtion about four miles farther, there is a deface or eradicate from my memory: it (truck me 
fmall cataraft of about fix feet in height; after which with a kind of ftupor, and a total oblivi- n of where 
it leaves the mountainous country, and takes its courfe I was, and of every other fublunary concern.” 
through the plains of Goutto. Here it flows fo gently About half a mile below the cataradt, the Nile is 
that its motion is fcarcely to be perceived, but turns confined between two rocks, where it runs in a narrow 
and winds in its direction more than any river he ever channel with impetuous velocity and great noife. At 
faw ; forming more than 20 (harp angular peninfulas the village of Alata there is a bridge over it, confiding 
in the fpace of five miles. Here the foil is compnfei of one a-ch, and that no more than 25 feet wide, 
of a marlhy clay, quite deftitute of trees, and very dif- This bridge is ftrongly fixed into the folid rock on 
ficult to travel through ; and where its ftream receives both Tides, and fome part of the parapets ftill remain, 
no confiderable addition. Iffuing out from thence, No crocodiles ever come to Alata, nor are ary ever 
however, it isjoined by feveral rivulets which fall from fe^n beyond the cataradt. 

the mountains on each fide, fo that it becomes a con- Below this tremendous water-fill the Nile takes a 
liderable ftream, with high and broken banks covered fouth eaft diredtion, along the weiiern fide of Begem- 
with old timber trees for three miles. In its courfe it • der and Amhara on the right, inclofing the province 
inclines to the north eaft, and winds very much, till it of Gojam. It receives a great number of dreams from 
receives firft a fmall river named Divja, and then ano- both (ides, and after feveral turns takes at laft a di¬ 
ther named Dse-shka, or the river Dee. Turning then redtion almoft due north, and approaches within 62 
fharply to the eaft, it falls down another cataradt, and miles of its f 'urce. Notwithftanding the vaft increafe 
about three miles below receives the Jemma, a pure of its waters, however, it is ftill fordable at ome fea- 
aud limpid ftream, not inferior in fize to itfelf. Pro- fons of the year ; and the Galla crofs it at all times 
ceeding ftill to the northward, it receives a number of without any difficulty, either by fwimming, or on 
other dreams, and at laft erodes the fouthern part of goats-(kins blown up like bladders. It is likewife 
the lake Tzana or Dembea, preferving the colour of eroded on fmall rafts, placed on two (kins filled with 
its ftream duriag its padage, and iduing out at the wind ; or by twifting their hands round the tails of 
weft fide of it in the territory of Dara. the horfes who fv im over ; a method always ufed by 

There is a ford, though very deep and dangerous, the women who follow the Abydmian armies, and are 
at the place where the Nile firft adumes the name of obliged to crofs unfordable rivers. In this part of 
a river, after emerging from the lake Dembea : but the the river crocodiles are met with in great numbers ; 
ftream in other places is exceedingly rapid: the banks bit the fuperftitious people pretend they have charms 
in the courfe of a few miles become very high, and are fufficiently powerful to defend themfelves againft their 
covered with the moft beautiful and variegated verdure voracity. The Nile now feems to have forced its paf- 
that can be conceived. It is now confined by the fage through a gap in fome very high mountains which 
mountains of Begemder till it reaches Alata, where bound the country of the Ganges, and falls down a 
is the third cataraft. This, we are informed by Mr cataract of 280 feet high ; and immediately below this 
Bruce, is the moft magnificent fight he ever beheld; are two others, both of very confiderable height, 
but he thinks that die height has rather been exagge- Thefe mountains run a great way to the weftward, 
rated by the mffionarie-, who make it 50 feet; and where they are called Dyre or Te^la, the e a* tern end of 
after many attempts to meafure it, he is of opinion them joining the mo .u tains of Kueira, where they 
that it is nearly 40* feet high. At the time he vifited have the name of Faxuclo. Thefe mountains, our 
it, the river had been pretty much fwelled by rains, author informs us are all inhabited by Pagan nations: 
and fell in one (beet of water, without any interval, for but the country is lefs known than any other on the 
the fpace of half an Englifh mile in breadth, with fuch African continent. There is plenty of gold wafhed 
a noife as (tunned and made him giddy for fome tune, down from the mountains by the torrents in the rainy 
The river, for fome fpace both above and below the f.afon; which is the fine gold of Sennaar, named 
fall, was covered with a thick mill, owing to the fmall T bbar. 

particles of the water dallied up into the air by the The Nile, now running dole by Sennaar in a direc- 
violence of the (hock. The river, though fwelled be- tion nearly north and fouth, makes afterwards a (harp 
yond its nfal fizs, retained it cleamefs, and fell into turn to the ea,t; affording a pleafant view in the far 
a natural bafon of rock : the ftream appearing to run feafi.n, when it is brim-full, and indeed the only orna- 
back againft the foot of the precipice over wh ; ch it mint of that bare and inhofpitable country. Leaving 
(alls with great violence; forming innumerable ed- Se m ar, it paffes by many large towns inhabited by 
dies and waves being in exceffivecommotion, as may Arabs, all of them of a white complexion ; then paf- 
eafily be imagined Jerome Lobo pretends that he fineGcri, at id turning to the north-eaft, it joins the 
was able to reach the foot of the rock, and fit under Tacazze, puffing, during its courfe through this coun- 
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try a large and populous town named Chencli, pro¬ 
bably the Candace of the ancients. Here Mr Bruce 
fuppofes the ancient ifland or peninful.i of Meroe to 
have been fituated. Having at length received the 
great river Atbara, the Aftaboras ot the ancients, it 
turns diredtly north for about two degrees ; then ma¬ 
king a very unexpedled turn weft by fouth for more than 
two degrees in longitude, and winding very little, 
it arrives at Korti, the firlt town in Barabra, or king¬ 
dom of Dongola. From Korti it runs almofl lbuth- 
weft till it pafles Dongola, called alfo Beja, the capital 
of Barabra ; after which it comes to Mofcho, a con- 
fidcrable town and place of rcfrefhment to the cara¬ 
vans when they were allowed to pafs from Egypt to 
Ethiopia. From thence turning to the north eaft it 
meets with a chain of mountains in about 22 0 15'of 
N. latitude, where is the feventh cataraft named Jan 
Adel. This is likewife very tremendous, though not 
above half as high as that of Alata. This courfe is 
now continued till it falls into the Mediterranean ; 
there being only one other catarad in the whole 
fpace, which is much inferior to any of thofe already 
deferibed. 

This very particular and elaborate account of the 
fources of the Nile and of the courfe of the river given 
by Mr Bruce, hath not efcaped criticifm. We find him 
accufed by the reviewers, not only of having brought 
nothing to light that was not previoufly known to the 
learned, but even of having revealed nothing which was 
not previoufly pubiifhed in Guthrie’s Geographical 
Grammar. This, however, feems by no means a fair 
and candid cri: icifm. If the fources of the Nile, as 
deferibed by Mr Bruce, were known to the author of 
Guthrie’s Grammar, they mufl likewife have been fo 
to every retailer of geography fince the time of the 
miffionaries; which, as the reviewers have particu¬ 
larized that book, would not feem to have been the 
cafe. If any thing new was pubiifhed there previous to 
the appearance of Mr Bruce’s work, it mull probably 
have been derived indiredlly from himfelf; of which 
clandeftine method of proceeding that gentlemen has 
had frequent occafion to complain in other eafes. It is 
alleged, however, that he has given the name of Nile 
to a dream which does not deferve it. This, like all other 
large rivers, is compofed of innumerable branches ; 
to vifit the top of every one of which would be in¬ 
deed an Herculean tafk. The fource of the larged 
branch therefore, and that which has the longed 
courfe, is undoubtedly to be accounted the fource of 
the river ; but here it is denied that Mr Bruce had 
fufficient information. “ Of the innumerable dreams 
(dty they) that feed the lake of Tzana, there is one 
that ends in a bog, to which Mr Bruce was conduced 
by Woldo, a lying guide, who told him it was the 
fource of the Nile. Mr Bruce, in a matter of far 
lefs importance, would not have taken Woldo’s word ; 
but he is perfuaded, that in this cafe he fpoke truth ; 
becaufe the credulous barbarians of the neighbouring 
didrict paid fomething like worfliip to this brook, 
which, at the didance of 14 miles from its fource, is 
not 20 feet broad, and nowhere one foot deep. Now 
it is almod unneceffary to obferve, that the natives of 
that country being, according to Mr Bruce’s report, 
pagans, might be expefted to worfhip the pure and fulu- 
tary dream; to which, with other extraordinary quali- 
Vol. XIII. 


ties, their fuperdition aferibed the power A curing the 
bite of a mad dog. Had he traced to its fource any 
of the other rivulets whi< h run into the lake Tzana r 
it is not unlikely that he might have met with dmilar 
indances of credulity among the ignorant inhabitants 
of its banks. Yet this would not prove any one of 
them in particul ir to be the head of the Nile. It 
would be trifling with the patience of our readers to¬ 
day one word more on the quedion, whether the Por- 
tuguefe Jefuits or Mr Bruce difeovered wli.tt they er- 
roneoudy call the head of the Nile. Before either 
they or he had indulged themfelves in a vain triumph 
over the labours of antiquity, they ought to have been 
fare that they had effected what antiquity was unable 
to accomplii'h. Now the river deferibed by the J tilt it 
Kircher, who collected the information of his bre¬ 
thren, as well as by Mr Bruce, is not the Nile of which 
the ancients were in qued. This is amply proved by 
the prince of modern geographei s, the incomparable 
D’Anville (at lead till our own Rennal appeared), in 
a copious Memoir pubiifhed in the 26th volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, p. 45. 
To this learned dilfertation we refer our readers ; ad¬ 
ding only what feems probable from the writings cf 
Diodorus Siculus and Herodotus, that the ancients 
had two meanings when they fpoke of the head or 
fource of the Nile ; Fird, Literally, the head or fource 
of that great wedern dream now called the White 
River; which contains a much greater weight of waters, 
and has a much longer courfe than the river deferibed 
by the Jefuits and by Mr Bruce: and, 2dly, Me¬ 
taphorically, the caufe of the Nile’s inundation. This 
caufe they had difeovered to be the tropical rains, 
which fall in the extent of 16 degrees on each fide of the 
line ; which made the Sacridan of Minerva’s temple 
of Sais in Egypt tell that inquidtive traveller Hero¬ 
dotus, that the waters of the Nile run in two oppo- 
dte diredlions from its fource; the one north into 
Egypt, the other fouth into Ethiopia ; and the re¬ 
ports of all travellers into Africa ferve to explain and 
confirm this obfervation. The tropical rains, they 
acknowledge, give rife to the Nile and all its tributa¬ 
ry dreams which dow northward into the kingdom 
of Sennaar, as well as to the Zeboe, and fo many 
large rivers which flow fouth into Ethiopia; and 
then, according to the inclination of the ground, fall 
into the Indian or Atlantic Ocean. Such then, accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptian prieds, is the true and philofo- 
phical fource of the Nile; a fource difeovered above 
3000 years ago, and not, a-, Mr Bruce and the Jefuits 
have luppofed, the head of a paltry rivulet, one of the 
innumerable dreams that feed the lake Tzana.” 

On this fevere criticifm, however, it is obvious to re¬ 
mark, that if the fource of the Nile had been difeo¬ 
vered fo many years ago, there is not the lead proba¬ 
bility that the finding of it Ihould have been deemed 
animprfiible undertaking, which it mod certainly was, 
by the ancients. —That the finding nut the fountains 
of the river itfelf was an object of their inquiry, can¬ 
not be doubted ; and from the accounts given by Mr 
Bruce, it appears very evident that none of the an¬ 
cients had equal fuccefs with himfelf; though indeed 
the Jefuits, as has a’ready been obferved, feem to have 
a right to difpute it with him. From the corre- 
fpondence of his accounts with that of the Jefuits, it 
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" p; ears certain coat the moil confiderable ftream 
v.’hicli flows into the lake Tzana takes its rife fiom 
the fountains at Geefh already defcribed; and that 
it is the moft confiderable plainly appears from its 
ftream being vifible through the whole breadth of 
the lake, which is not the cafe with any of tire reft. 
The preference given to this ftream by the Agows, 
who worfhip it, feems alfo an inconteftible proof that 
-they look upon it to be the great river which pafi’es 
through Ethiopia and Egypt; nor will the argument 
of the Reviewers hold good in fuppofing that other 
ftreams are worfhipped, unlefs they could prove that 
they are fo. As little can it be any objection or 
difparagement to Mr Bruce’s labours, that he did not 
difcover the fources of the weftern branch of the Nile 
called the While River. Had he done fo, it might 
next have been objected that he did not vifit the fprings 
of the Tacazze, or any other branch. That the origi- 
gin of the White River was unknown to the ancients 
may readily be allowed ; but fo w r ere the fountains of 
Geefh, as evidently appears from the erroneous po- 
fition of the fources of the eaftern branch of the Nile 
laid down by Ptolemy. Our traveller, therefore, 
certainly has the merit, if not of difeovering the 
fources, at leaft of confirming the accounts which the 
Jefuits have given of the fources, of the river called 
tlie Nile j and of which the White River, whether 
greater or fmaller, feems to be accounted only a 
branch. The fuperior veneration paid to the eaftern 
branch of this celebrated river will alfo appear from 
the variety of names given to it, as well as from the 
import of thefe names; of which Mr Bruce gives the 
following account. 

By the Agows it is named Gz'ur, Gee/a, or Seir; 
the fir ft of which terms fignifies a god. It is like- 
wife named Ab, father ; and has many other names, all 
of them implying the moft profound veneration. 
Having defeended into Gojam it is named Ahay; 
which, according to Mr Bruce, fignifies the river that 
fuddenly fwells and overflows periodically with rain, 
By the Gongas on the fouth fide of the mountains 
Dyie and Tagle, it is called Dahli, and by thofe on 
the north fide Kowafs ; both which names fignify a 
•■Matching dog, the latrator anvils, or dog ftar. In the 
plain country between Fazurlo and Sennaar it is called 
N.le, which fignifies blue; and the Arabs interpret 
this name by the word Azergite; which name it re¬ 
tains till it reaches Halfaia, where it receives the 
White R'ver. 

Formerly the Nile had the name of Si.is, both be¬ 
fore and after it enters Beja, which the Greeks ima¬ 
gined was given to it on account of its black colour 
during the^inundation; but Mr Bruce allures us that 
the river has no fuch colour. He affirms, with great 
probability, that this name in the country of Beja 
imports the river of the dog-jar, on whofe vertical ap¬ 
pearance this liver overflows ; “ and this idolatrous 
worlhip (fays he) was probably part ot the reafon of 
the queftion the prophet Jeremiah aiks ; And what 
haft thou to do in Egypt to drink the water of Scir, 
or the water profaned by idolatrous rites ?” As tor 
the firft, it is only the tranfiation of the word bahc.r 
applied to the Nile. The inhabitants of the Barabra 
to this day call it Bahar el Nil, or die fea of the Nile, 
in contradiftia&ion to the Red Sea, for which they 


have no other name than Bahar el Molech, or the [N 
Salt Sea. The junction of the three great rivers, the ' 
Nile flowing on the weft fide of Meroe; the Tacazze, 
which wafhes the eaft fide, and joins the Nile at Mag- 
giranin N. Eat. 17 0 ; and the Mareb, which falls into 
this laft fomething above the jundtion, gives the name 
of Triton to the Nile. 

The name ASgyptus, which it has in Homer, and 
which our author fuppofes to have been a very an¬ 
cient name even in Ethiopia, is more difficult to ac¬ 
count for. This has been almoft univerfally fup- 
pofed to be derived from the black colour of the in¬ 
undation ; but Mr Bruce, for the reafons already 
given, will not admit of this. “ Egypt (fays he) in 
the Ethiopia is called y Gipt, Bgar ; and an inhabi¬ 
tant of the country, Gypt, for precifely fo it is pionoun- 
ced ; which means the country of ditches or canals, 
drawn from the Nile on both fides at right angles 
with the river : nothing furely is more obvious than 
to write y Gipt, fo pronounced, ; and, widi its 

termination vs or os, Egyptns. The Nile is alfo called 
Kronides, Jupiter; and has had feveral other appella¬ 
tions beftowed upon it by the poets; though thefe 
are rather of a tranfitory nature than to be ranked 
among the ancient names of the river. By fome of 
the ancient fathers it has been named Geon; and by a 
ftrange train of miracles they would have it to be one 
of the rivers-of the terreftrial paradife ; the fame which 
is faid to have encompaffed the whole land of Cufh or 
Ethiopia. To effedt this, they are obliged to bring 
the river a great number of miles, not only under the 
earth, but under the fea alfo; but fuch reveries need 
no refutation.” 

Under the article Egypt we have fo fully explain¬ 
ed the caufe of tire annual inundation of the Nile, that, 
with regard to the phenomena itlelf, nothing far¬ 
ther feems neceflary to be added. We fhall therefore, 
only extradt from Mr Bruce’s work what he has faid. 
concerning the mode of natural operation by which 
tire tropical rains are produced ; which are now uni¬ 
verfally allowed to be the caufe of the annual overflow¬ 
ing of this and other rivers. 

According to this gentleman, the air is fo much ra¬ 
refied by the fun during the time that he remains al¬ 
moft ft.ttionary over the tropic of Capricorn, that the 
other winds loaded with vapours ruth in upon the land 
from the Atlantic ocean on the weft, the Indian ocean 
on the eaft, and the cold Southern ocean beyond the 
Cape. Thus a great quantity of vapour is gathered, 
as it were, into a focus ; and as the fame caufes con¬ 
tinue to operate during the progrefs of the lun north¬ 
ward, a vaft train of clouds proceed from fouth to 
north, which, Mr Bruce informs us, are fometimes ex¬ 
tended much farther than at other times. Thus he tells 
us, that for two years fome white dappled clouds were 
feen at Gondar on the 7th of January ; the fun being 
then 34 0 diftant from the zenith, and not the leaft 
cloudy fpeck having been feen for feveral months 
before. About the firft of March, however, it begins 
to rain at Gondar, but only for a few minutes at a time, 
in large drops ; the fun being then about 5 0 diftant 
from the zenith. The rainy feafon commences with 
violence at every place when the fun comes diredtly 
over it; and before it commences at Gondar, green 
boughsand leaves appear floatinginthe Baharrel Abaid, 

or 
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Nile. or White River, which, according to the accounts gi- tween the different countries weft and eaft,,is at once h 

~ v ven by the Galla, our author fuppofes to take its rife in the fource of their riches, and of thofe rivers which - 

about 5 0 north latitude. condudt to the treafures, which would be otherwife in- 

The rains therefore precede the fun only about 5 0 ; acceflible, in the eaftern parts ofthe kingdoms of Be- 
hut they continue and increafe after he has palled it nin, Congo, and Angola. 

In April all the rivers in the fouthern parts of Abyf- “ There are three remarkable appearances attend- 
finia begin to fwell, and greatly augment the Nile, ing the inundation of the Nile. Every morninu in 
which is now alfo farther augmented by the vaft quan- Abyfiinia is clear, and the fun Urines. About nine, a 
tity of water poured into the lake Tzana. On the fmall cloud not above four fc:-t broad, appears in the 
fir ft days of May, the fun paffes the village of gerri eaft, whirling violently round as if upon an axis ; 
which is the limit of the tropical rains ; and it is very but arrived near the zenith, it firft abates its motion. 


remarkable, that though the fun ftill continues to o- 
perate with unabated vigour, all his influence cannot 
bring the clouds farther northward than this village ; 
the reafon of which Mr Bruce, with great reafon, fup¬ 
pofes to be the want of mountains to the northward. 
In confirmation of this opinion, he obferves, that the 
tropical rains flop at the latitude of 14 0 inftead of 
16° in the weftern part of the continent. All this 
time, however, they continue violent in Abyfiinia; 
and in the beginning of June the rivers are all full, and 
continue fo while the fun remains ftationary in the tro¬ 
pic of Cancer. 

This excclfive rain, which would fweep off the whole 
foil of Egypt into the fea were it to continue with¬ 
out intermiffion, begins to abate as the fun turns fouth- 
ward ; and on his arrival at the zenith of each place, 
on his paffage towards that quarter, they ceafe entire¬ 
ly ; the reafon of which is no lefs difficult to be dif- 
covered than that of their coming on when he arrives 
at the zenith in his paffage northward. Be the rea¬ 
fon what it will, however, the fadl is certain; and not 
only fo, but the time of the rains ceafing is exadt to a 
fingle day ; infomuch, that on the 25th of Septem¬ 
ber the Nile is generally found to be at its higheft at 
Cairo, and begins to diminifh every day after. Im¬ 
mediately after the fun has paffed the line, he begins 
the rainy reafon to the fouthward ; the rains conftant- 
ly coming on with violence as he approaches the ze¬ 
nith of each place ; but the inundation is now pro¬ 
moted in a different manner,'according to the differ¬ 
ence of circumftances in the fituation of the places. 
From about 6° S. Lat. a chain of high mountains runs 
all the way along the middle of the continent towards 
the Cape of Good Hope, and interfefts the fouthern 
part of the peninfula nearly in the fame manner that 
the Nile does the northern. A ftrong wind from the 
fouth, flopping theprogrefs of the erndenfed vapours, 
dalhes them againft the cold fummits of this ridge of 
mountains, and forms many rivet s, which efcape in the 
direction cither of eaft or weft as the level prefects it- 
felf. If this is towards the weft, they fall down the 
tides of the mountains into the Atlantic, and if on the 
eaft into the Indian ocean .—“ The clouds (fays Mr 
Bruce), draun by the violent addon of the fun, are 
condenfed, then broken, and fall as rain on the top of 
the high ridge, and fwell every liver; while a wind 
from tiie ocean on the eaft blows like a monfbon up 
each of thefe ftreams, in a direflion contrary to their 
current, during the whole time of the inundation ; and 
this enables boats to afcend into the weftern pails of 
Sofala, and the interior country to the mountains, 
where lies the gold. The fame effect, from the fame 
cau'e is produced on the weftern fide towards the At¬ 
lantic ; the high ridge of mountains being placed be- 


then lofes its form, and extends itfelf greatly, and feems 
to call up vapours from all the oppolite quarters. Thefe 
clouds having attained nearly the fame height, ruffi 
againft each other with great violence, and put me al¬ 
ways in mind of Elifha foretelling rain on mount Car¬ 
mel. The air impelled before the hcavieft mafs, or 
fwiiteft mover, makes an impreffion of its form on the 
collection of clouds oppofite; and the moment it has 
taken poffefiion of the fpace made to receive it, the 
moft violent thunder poffible to be conceived inftantiy 
follows, with rain ; after fome hours the iky again 
clears, with a wind at north ; and it is always difa 
greeably cold when the thermometer is below 63°, 

“ The fecond thing remarkable is the variation of 
the thermometer. When the fun is in the fouthern 
tropic, 36°diftant from the zenith of Gondar, it is fel- 
dom lower than 72 0 ; but it falls to 6o°. and 63° 
when the fun is immediately vertical; fo happily does 
the approach of rain compenfate the heat of a too 
fcorching fun. 

“ The third is that remarkable flop in the extent 
of the rain northward, when the fun, that has con¬ 
ducted the vapours from the line, and Ihould feem 
now more than ever to be in poffefiion of them, is 
here over-ruled fuddenly: till, on its return to Gorri, 
again it refumes the abfolute command over the rain, 
and reconducts it to the Line, to furnifti diftant de¬ 
luges to the fouthward.” 

With regard to the Nile itfelf, it has been fait? chat 
the quantity of earth brought d own by it from Abyf¬ 
iinia is fo great, that the whole land of Egypt is pro¬ 
duced from it. This queftion, however i., di(cuffed 
under the article Egypt, where it is fiiown that this 
cannot poflibly be the cafe.—Among other authori¬ 
ties there quoted was that of Mr Volney, who ftrenu- 
oufly argued againft the opinion of Mr Suvaiy and 
others, who have maintained that Egypt is the gift of 
the Nile. Notwithftanding this, however, we find 
him afferting that the foil of Egypt has undoubtedly 
been augmented by the Nile : in which cafe it is not 
ur.reafon.tbb to fuppofe that it has been produced by 
it altogether.—“ The reader (fays he) will conclude, 
doubtlefs, from what I have fan], that writers have 
flattered themfeives too much in furpofingthey could 
fix the creche limits of the enlargement and rife of 
the Delta. But, though I would reject all illufory cir- 
cumftancer, I am fir from denying the find to be well 
founded ; it is loo plain from reafon, and an examina¬ 
tion o' He country. The rife o; the ground cm pears 
to be d; mor.ftrated by an observation on which little 
fttefs had been lakh In going f • mi Rofi.tfa to Cairo, 
when the waters are low,as in the the mon h of M -rob, 
we may remark, as we go up 1! e river, tli.it the ihore 
rifes gi adually above the wa*er ; fo that it overflowed 
K 2 two 
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Nile. two feet at Rofetta, it overflows from three to four 

v at Faona, and upwards of twelve at Cairo (a). Now 

by reafoning from this faff, we may deduce the proof 
t f an increafe by fediment; for the layer of mud be¬ 
ing in proportion to the thicknefs of the ftieets of wa¬ 
ter by which it is depofited, muft be more or lefs coti- 
flderable as thefe are of a greater or lefs depth ; and 
we haVe feen that the like gradation is obfervable from 
Af man to the fea. 

“ On the other hand, the increafe of the Delta ma- 
rifefts itfelfin a ftriking manner, by the form of Egypt 
along the Mediteranean. When we confider its figure 
on the map, we perceive that the country which is in 
the line of the river, and evidently formed of foreign 
materials, has affumed a femicircular fhape, and that 
the fhores of Arabia and Africa, on each fide, have a 
direction towards the bottom of the Delta ; which ma- 
mfeftly difcovers that this country was formerly a 
gulf, that in time has been filled up. 

“ This accumulation is common to all rivers, and is 
accounted for in the fame manner in all: the rain wa¬ 
ter and the fnow defcending from the mountains into 
the valleys, hurry inceflantly along with them the 
earth they wafh away in their defcent. The heavier 
parts, fuch as pebbles and fands, foon flop, unlefs for¬ 
ced along by a rapid current. But when the waters 
meet only with a fine and light earth, they carry away 
large quantities with the greatefl facility. The Nile, 
meeting with fuch a kind of earth in Abyffinia and 
the anterior parts of Africa, its waters are loaded and 
its bed filled with it; nay it is frequently fo embar- 
raffed wi h this fediment as to be flraitened in its 
courfe. But when the inundation reftores to it its 
natural energy, it drives the mud that has accumu¬ 
lated towards the fea, at the fame time that it brings 
down more for the enfuing feafon ; and this,arrived 
at its mouth, heaps up, and forms fhoals, where the 
declivity does not allow fufficient action to the cur¬ 
rent, and where the fea produces an equillibrium of 
lefiftance. The llagnation which follows, occafions 
the groffer particles, which till then had floated, to 
link ; and this takes place more particularly in thofe 
places where there is lead, motion, as towards the 
fhores, till the fides become gradually enriched by the 
f polls of the upper country and of the Delta itfelf: 
for if the Nile takes from Abyffinit to give to the 
Thebai.q it likewife takes from the Thebais to give 
to the Delta, and from the Delta to carry to the fea, 
Wherever its wa'eis have a current, it defpoils the 
fame territ; ry that it enriches. As we afeend towards 
Cairo, when the river is low, we may obferve the banks 
worn deep on each fide and crumbling in large flakes. 
The Kile, which undermines them, depriving their 
light earth of fupport, it falls into the bed of the ri¬ 
ver ; for when the water is high, the earth imbibes 
it; and when the fun and drought return, it cracks and 
moulders away in great flakes, which are hurried along 
by the Nile.” 

Thus does Mr Volney argue for the increafe of the 
Delta in the very fame manner that others have ar¬ 
gued for the production of the whole country of 


Egypt; an opinion which he is at great pains to Nile- 

refute. Under the article Egypt, however, it is “-«— 

down that the Nile does not bring down any 
quantity of mud fufficient for the purpofes affign- 
ed ; and with regard to the argument drawn from the 
fhallownefs of the inundation when near the fea, this 
does not prove any rife of the land ; but, as Mr Ren- 
nel has judicioufly obferved in his remarks on the in¬ 
undation of the Ganges, arifes from the nature of the 
fluid itfelf. The reafon, in fhort, is this ; The furface 
of the fea is the loweft point to which the waters of 
every inundation have a tendency; and when they ar¬ 
rive there, they fpread themfelves over it with more 
eafe than any where elfe, becaufe they meet with lefs 
refiftance. Their motion, however, by reafon of the 
fmall declivity, is lefs fwift than that of the waters 
farther up the river, where the declivity is grea‘er; 
and confequently the latter being fomewhat impeded 
in their motion, are in fome degree accumulated. The 
furface of the inundation, therefore , does not form a 
perfectly level plain, but one gradually Hoping from the 
anterior parts of the country towards the fea ; fo that 
at the greatefl; diftance from the ocean the water will 
always be deepeft, even if we fhould fuppofe the whole 
country to be perfectly fmooth, and compofed of the 
moft folid materials.—This theory is eafily underftood 
from obferving a quantity of water running along a 
wooden fpout, which is always more fhallow at the 
end of the fpout where it runs off than at the other.— 

With regard to Mr Volney’s other arguments they 
are without doubt contradictory ; for if, as he fays, 
the river takes from Abyffinia to give to the Thebais, 
from Thebais to give to the Delta, and from Delta to 
the fea, it undoubtedly follows, that it gives nothing to 
any part of the land whatever, but that altogether 
is fwept into the Mediterranean fea; which, indeed, 
fome very trifling quantities excepted, is moft probably 
the cafe. 

It has been remarked by Mr Pococke, a very judi¬ 
cious traveller, that in the beginning of the inunda¬ 
tion, the waters of the Nile turn red, and fometimes 
green ; and while they remain of that colour, they are 
unwholefome. He explains this phenomenon by fup- 
pofing, that the inundation at firft brings away that red 
or green filth which may be about the lakes where it 
takes its rile ; or about the fources of the fmall rivers 
which flow into it, near its pincipal fource; “ for, 
fays he, though there is fo little water in the Nile 
when at lowed, that there is hardly any current in 
many parts of it, yet it cannot be fuppofed that the 
water lhould ftagnate in the bed of the Nile fo as to 
become green. Afterwards the water begins to be 
red and ftill more turbid, and then it begins to be 
wholefome.”—This circumftance is explained by Mr 
Bruce in the following manner. The country about 
Narea and Caffa, where the river Abiad takes its rife, 
is full of immenfe marfhes, where, during the dry fea¬ 
fon, the water ftagnates, and becomes impregnated 
with every kind of corrupted matter. Thefe, on the 
commencement of the rains, overflow into the river 
Abiad, which takes its rife there. The overflowing 

of 


(a) “ It would be curious to afeertain in what proportion it continues up to Afouan. Some Copts, whom I 
have interrogated on die fubjeCts affured me that it was much higher through all the Said than at Cairo.” 
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of tkefe vail marfhes firft carry the difcoloured water would direct the courfe of the Nile and prevent it from 
into Egypt ; after which follows that of the great lake fertilizing the land of Egypt; and it has likewife been 
Tzana, through which the Nile paffes ; which having related, that confiderable progrefs was made in this 
been llagnated, and without rain, under a fcorching undertaking by another emperor. Mr Bruce has be- 
fun for fix months, joins its putrid waters to the flowed an entire chapter on the fubjedt: and is of opi- 
former. In Abyffinia alfo, there are very few rivers nion, that “ there feems to be no doubt that it is pof- 
thatrun after November, but all of them ftand in pro- fible to diminifh or divert the courfe of the Nile, that 
digious pools, which, by the heat of the fun, likewife it fhould be infufficient to fertilize the country of 
turn putrid, and on the commencement of the rains Egypt; becaufe the Nile, and all the rivers that run 


throw off their (lagnant water into the Nile ; but at 
laft the rains becoming conftant, all this putrid mat¬ 
ter is carried off, and the fources of the inundation 
become fweet and wholefome. The river then paffing 
thro’ the kingdom of Sennaar, the foil of which is a red 
bole, becomes coloured with that earth ; and this mix¬ 
ture, along with the moving fands of the defarts, of 
which it receives a great quantity when raifed by the 
winds precipitates all the vifeous and putrid matter, 
which float in the waters; whence Mr Pocock, judi- 
cioufly obferves, that the Nile is not wholefome when 
the water is clear -and green, but when fo red and tur¬ 
bid that it ftains the water of the Mediterranean. 

The rains in Abyffinia, which ceafe about the 8th 
of September, generally leave a fickly feafon in the 
low country ; but the difeafes produced by thefe rains 
are removed by others which come on about the end 
of October, and ceafe about the 8th of November. 
On thefe rains depend the latter crops of the Abyffi- 
nians ; and lor thefe the Agows pray to the river, or 
the genius or fpirit refiding in it. In Egypt, how¬ 
ever, the effedl of them is feldom perceived ; but in 
feme years they prove exceffive ; and it has been ob- 
ferved that the Nile, after it has fallen, has again rifen 
in fuch a manner as to alarm the whole country. This 
is faid to have happened in the time of Cleopatra, 
when it was fuppofed to prefage the extinction of the 
government cf the Ptolemies; and in 1737, it was 
likewife imagined to portend fome dreadful calamitv. 

The quantity of rain, by which all this inundation 
is occafioned, varies confiderably in different years; 
at kali at Gonder, where Mr Brace had an opportu¬ 
nity of meafuring it. In 1770 it amounted to 35^ 
inches; but in 1771 it amounted to no lefs than 
41,355 inches from the vernal equinox to the 8th of 
September.—What our author adds concernin'-' the 
variation of the rainy months, feems totally irrecon- 
cileable with what he had before advanced concerning 
the extreme regularity of the natui al caules by which 
the tropical rains are produced. “In 1770 (fays he) 
Auguft was the rainy month; in 1771, July.—When 
July is the rainy month, the rains generally ceafe for 
fome days in the beginning of Auguft, and then a 
prodigous deal falls in the latter end of that month 
and firft: week of September. In other years July and 
Auguft are the violent rainy months, while June is 
lair. And laftly, in others, May, June, July, Auguft, 
and the firft week of September.”—If this is the cafe, 
what becomes of the regular attraction of the clouds 
by the fun as he advances northward ; of the coming 
on of the rains when he arrives at the zenith of any 
place, in his paffage to the tropic of Cancer; and of 
their ceafing when he comes to the fame point in his 
return fouthward ? 

Under the article Ethiopia we have mentioned a 
threat of one of the Abyfiiniao. monarchs, that he. 


into it, and all the rains that fwell thefe rivers, fall in 
a country two miles above the level of the fea ; there¬ 
fore, it cannot be denied, that there is level enough to 
divert many of the rivers into the Red Sea, or perhaps 
ftill eafier by turning the courfe of the 1 iver Abiad 
till it meets the level of the Niger, or pafs through 
the defart into the Mediterranean.”—Alphonfo Albu¬ 
querque is faid to have written frequently to the king 
of Portugal to fend him pioneers from Madeira, with 
people accuftomed to level grounds, and prepare them 
for lligar canes ; by whofe affiftance he meant to turn 
the Nile into the Red Sea. This undertaking, how¬ 
ever, if it really had been projected, was never accom- 
plifhed ; nor indeed is there any probability that ever 
fach a mad attempt was propofed. Indeed, though 
we cannot deny that there is a poffibility in nature of 
accomplifhing it, yet the vaft difficulty of turning 
the courfe of fo many large rivers mayjuftly ftigma- 
tize it as impracticable ; not to mention the o'oftacles 
which mult naturally be fuggefted from the apparent 
inutility of the undertaking, and which would arife 
from the oppofition of the Egyptians. 

It has already been obferved in a quotation from 
the Reviewers, that Herodotus was informed by the 
facriftan or fecretary of the treafury of Minerva, that 
one half of the waters of the Nile ran north and the 
other fouth. This is alio taken notice of by Mr 
Bruce ; who gives the following explanation of it, 

“ The fecretary was probably of that country himfelf, 
and feems by his cbfervation to have known more of it 
than ail the ancients together. In fad! we have leen, 
that between 13 0 and 14 0 north latitude, the Nile, 
with all its tributary ftreams, which have their rife, 
and courfe within the tropical rains, falls down into 
the flat country (the kingdom of Sennaar), which is. 
more than a mile lower than the high country in. 
AbytTinia.; and thence, with a little inclination, it 
runs into Egypt. Again, in latitude 9 0 , in the king¬ 
dom of Gingiro, the Zebee runs fouth or fouth-caft 
into the Inner Ethiopia, as do alio many other rivers,, 
and, as I have heard from the natives of that country, 
empty thcmfelves into a lake, as thofe on the north 
fide of the line do into the lake Tzana, thence diftri- 
buting their waters to the eaft and weft. Thefe be¬ 
come the heads of great rivers, that run through the. 
interior countries of Ethiopia (correfponding to the 
fea-coaft of Melinda and Momboza) into the Indian 
Ocean : whilft, on the weft ward, they are the orip-in 
of the vaft ftreams that fall into the Atlantic, paf¬ 
fing through Benin and Congo, fouth-ward of the 
river Gambia and the Sierra-leona., In fhort, the. 
periodical rains from the tropic of Capricorn to the. 
line, being in equal quantity with thofe that fall between 
the line and the tropic of Cancer, it is plain, that if 
the land of Ethiopia Hoped equally from the line: 
fouthward andnorthward,. the rains that fall would 
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go, the one half north and the other half fouth ; but gold, ivory, horns of the rhinoceros, and fome fine Nile, 
as the ground from 5 0 north declines all fouthward, it cotton. The barbarity and thievzfh difpofition of Nilomcter. 
follows, that the rivers which run to the fouthward both nations, however, render this trade much infe- '' ~~ 
(null be equal to thofe that run northward, plus the rior to what it might be. 

rain that falls in the 5° north latitude, where the In their religion the Agows are grr.fs idolators, 
ground begins to flope to the fouthward ; and there paying divine honours to the Nile, as has already 
can be little doubt that this is at leaft one of the been obfervea. Mr Bruce, who lodged in the houie 
reafons why there are in the fouthern continent fo many of the prieft of the river, had an opportunity of be* 
rivers larger than the Nile, that run both into the coming acquainted with many particulars of their de- 
Indian and Atlantic Oceans.” votion. He heard him addrefs a prayer to the Nile, in 

From this account given to Herodotus, it has been which he ftyled it the “ Moll High God, the Sr- 
fuppofed, by fome writers on geography, that the viour of the world.” In this prayer he petitioned 
Nile divides itfelf into two branches, one of which for feafonable rain, plenty of gv*fs, and the prefer- 
runs northward into Egypt, and one through the vation of a kind of ferpents; deprecating thunder alfo 
country of the negroes wellward into the Atlantic very pathetically. The mod iublime and lofty titles 
ocean. This opinon was firft broached by Pliny, are given by them to the I pint which they fuppofe 
It has been adopted by the Nubian geographer, was torefide in the river Nile ; calling it everlafting God, 
urged in fupport of it, that if the Nile carried down Light of the world, Eye of the World, God of Peace, 
all the rains which fall into it from Abyffinia, the their Saviour, and father of the Univerfc. 
people of Egypt would not be fafe in their houfes. The Agows are all clothed in hides, which they 
But to this Mr Bruce anfwers, that the wafteofwa- manufacture in a manner peculiar to tbemfelves. Thefe 
ter in the burning defarts through which the Nile hides are made in the form of a fhir: reaching down 
pafles is fo great, that unlefs it was fupplied by ano- to their feet, and tied about the middle with a kind 
ther ftream, the White river, equal in magnitude to of fafti or girdle. The lower part of it refembles a 
itfelf, and which, rifing in a country of perpetual large double petticoat; one fold of which they turn 
rains, is thus always kept full, it never could reach back over their fhoulders, fattening it with a broach 
Egypt at all, but would be loft in the fiinds, as is the or fkewer acrofs their bread before, and the married 
cale with many other very confiderable rivers in Afri- women carry their childern in it behind. The younger 
ca. “ The rains (fays he) are collected by the four fort generally go naked. The women are marriageable 
great rivers in Abyffinia ; the Mareb, the Bowiha, at nine years of age, though they commonly do not 
the Tacazze, and the Nile. All thefe principal, and marry till eleven: and they continue to bear children 
their tributary ftreams, would, however, be abforbed, till 30, and fometimes longer. They are generally 
nor be able to pafs the burning defarts, or find their thin, and below the middle fize, as well as the men. 
way into Egypt, were it not for the White river, Barrenefs is quite unknown among them, 
which having its fource in a country of almoft perpe- The country of the Agows has a very elevated 
tual rains, joins to it a never failing ftream equal to the fituation, and is of courfe fo temperate that the heat 
Nile itfelf.” may eafily be borne, though little more than io°from 

We fhall conclude this article with fome account the equator. The people, however, are but fhert- 
of the Agows who inhabit the country about the lived; which may in- part be owing to the opprefllon 
fdurces of the Nile. Thefe, according to Mr Bruce, they labour under. This, according to Mr Biuce, 
are one of the moll confiderable nations in Abyffinia, is cxceffive. “ Though their country (fays hej 
and can bring into the field about 4000 horfe and a abounds with all the necefiaries of life, their taxes, 
great number of foot; but were once much more tributes, and fervices, efpecially at prefi-nt, are fo 
powerful than they are now, having been greatly re- multiplied upon them, whilft their diftrriTts of lat^ 

Jucedby the invafions of the Galla. Their province have been fo great and frequent, that they are only 
is no where more than 60 miles in length, or than 30 the manufactures of the commodities they fell, to 
in breadth ; notwithftanding which they fupply the fatisfy thefe conftant exorbitant demands, and can- 
capital and all the neighbouring country with cattle, not enjoy any part of their own produce themfelves, 
honey, butter, wax, hides, and a number of other but live in penury and miferyfcarce to be conceived, 
necelfary articles: whence it has been cuftomary for We faw a number of women wrinkled and fun-burnt fo 
the Abyfllniun princes to exaCt a tribute rather than as fcarce to appear human, wandering about under a 
military ferviee from them. The butter is kept from burning fun, will one and fometimes two children 
putrefaction during the long carriage by mixing it upon their backs: gathering the feeds of bent grafs 
with a fmall quantity of a root fomewhat like a car- to make a kind of bread.” 

rot, which they call rwrmoco. It is of a yellow co- NILCMETfiR, or Niloscope, an inftriiment ufed 
lour, and anfwers the purpofe perfectly wcil; which among the ancients to meafure the height of the 
in that climate it is very doubtful if fait could do. water of the river Nile in its overflowings. 

The latter is befides uicd as money ; being circulated The word comes frum Nux©., Nile (and that from 
inilead of filver coin, and ufed as change for gold. v £ « 0.1 r, “ new mud.” or, as fome others will have it 
Brides paint their feet, hands, and nails, with this froth w, “ I flow.” and “mud”,) and pit f c«, 
root. A large quantity of the feed of the plant was “ meafure.” The Greeks mote ordinarily call it Nnxo- 
brought into Europe by Mr Bruce. tnto-r/w. 

The Agows carry on a confiderable trade with the The nilometer is find, by federal Arabian writers, 

Shan galla and other black favages in the neighbour- to have been firft fet up, for this purpoie by Jofieph 
hood exchanging the produce of their country fotf during his regency in Egypt ; the meafure of it 
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was 16 cubits, this being the height of the increafe 
of the Nile, which was neceffary to the fruitfulnefs 
of Egypt. 

From the meafure of this column, Dr Cumberland f 
deduces an argument, in order to prove that the Jewifh 
and Egyptian cubit were of the fame length. 

In the French king’s library is an Arabic treatifc 
on nilometers, intitlecl Neilji ahutl al Nil ; wherein arc 
defcribed all the overflowings of the Nile, from the 
firft year of the Hegira to the 875111. 

Herodotus mentions a column ere&ed in a point 
of the illand Delta, to ferve as a nilometer; and there 
is ftill one of the fume kind in a mofque of the fame 
place. 

As all the riches of Egypt arife from the inunda¬ 
tions of the Nile, the inhabitants ufed to fupplicate 
them at the hands of their Serapis; and committed 
the moll; execrable crimes, as actions, forlboth, of re¬ 
ligion, to obtain the favour. This occafioued C011- 
ftantine exprefsly to prohibit thefe facrifices, &c. and 
to order the nilometer to be removed into the church ; 
whereas, till that time, it had been in the temple of 
Serapis. Julian the apellate had it replaced in the 
temple, where it continued till the time of the great 
Theodoilus. 

The only rational and confident account, however, 
which we have of the nilometer is given by the cele¬ 
brated traveller Mr Bruce. “ On the point * of the 
illand Rhode, between Gee/a and Cairo, near the 
middle of the river, is a round tower inclofmg a neat 
well or ciftern lined with marble. The bottom of this 
well is on the fame level with the bottom of the Nile, 
which has free accefs to it through a large opening like 
an embrafure. In the middle of the well rifes a thin 
column of eight faces of blue and white marble; of 
which the foot is on the fame plane with the bottom 
of the river. This pillar is divided into 20 pecks, of 
22 inches each. Of thefe pecks the two lowermoft 
are left, without any divifion, to Hand for the quan¬ 
tity of fludge which the water .depofits there. Two 
pecks are then divided, on the right-hand, into 24 
digits each; then on the left, four pecks are divided 
into 24 digits; then oa the right, four; and on the- 
left another four: again, four on the right, which com¬ 
pletes the number of j 8 pecks from the firft divifion 
marked on the pillar, each peck being 22 inches. Thus 
the whole marked and unmarked amounts to fome- 
thing more than 36 feet Engliih. 

On the night of St John, when, by the foiling of 
the dew, they perceive the rain-water from Ethiopia 
mixed with the Nile at Cairo, they begin to announce 
the elevation of the river, having then five pecks 
of watermarked on the nilometer, and two unmarked 
for the fludge, of which they take no notice. Their 
firft proclamation, fuppofing the Nile to have rifen 
72 digits, is 12 from 6 , or it wants 12 digits to be 
fix pecks. When it has rifen three more, it is nine 
from fix ; and fo on, till the whole 18 be filled, when 
all the land of Egypt is fit for cultivation. Several 
canals are then opened, which convey the water into 
the defart, aud hinder any further ftagnation on the 
fields. There is indeed a great deal of more water 
to come from Ethiopia; but were the inundation 
fullered to go on, it would not drain foon enough to 
fit the land for tillage: and to guard againfi this mil- 


chief is die principal ufe of the nilometer, though 
the Tuikilh government makes it an engine of taxa¬ 
tion. From time immemorial the Egyptians paid, as 
tribute to the king, a certain proportion of the fruit 
of the ground; and this was anciently afcertained by 
the elevation of the water on the nilometer, and by 
the menfuration of the land actually overflowed. But 
the Saracen goverment, and afterwards the Turkifh, 
has taxed the people by the elevation alone of the wa¬ 
ter, without attending to its courfe over the country, 
or the extent of the land actually overflowed; and this 
tax is fometimes cruelly oppreffive. 

NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obferved on cer¬ 
tain medals, or round the heads of fome emperors.; 
anfwering to the circles of light drawn round the 
images of faints. 

NIMEGUEN, a large, handfome, and ftrong town 
of the Netherlands, and capital of Dutch Guclder- 
land, with a citadel, an ancient palace, and feveral. 
forts. It is noted for the peace concluded there in 
1679. ^ has a magnificent town-houfe, and the in¬ 

habitants are greatly given to trade. It is feated on 
the Vahal or Wahal, between the Rhine and the 
Maefe. It is the utmoft eaftern boundary of the Ne¬ 
therlands. It contains two Dutch churches, a French 
Calvinift and a Lutheran church, five Popiih, and 
feveral hofpitals. It was once a Han’s-town and an 
imperial city. It is now the feat of government, has 
a canal to Arnheim, and confiderable trade to fome 
parts of Germany : it trades alfo in fine beer brewing, 
fattening of cattle, and exporting of its butter, which 
is extremely good, into all the other provinces.. It is 
in E. Long. 5. 50. N. lat. 51.55. 

NIMETDLAHITES, a kind of Turkilh monks, 
fo called from their founder Nimetulahi, famous for 
his doctrines and the aufterity of his life. 

NIMPO, a city and fe.a-port town of China, in the 
province of Chekiang, It is feated on the eaftern fea 
ol China, over-againft Japan. It is a city of the firft 
rank, and (lands.at the confluence of two finall ri.vers, 
which, after their union, form a channel that reaches 
to the fea, and is deep enough to bear veffels of 200 
tons burden. The wafts of Nimpo are 5000 paces in 
circumference, and are built with free done. There 
are five gates, befides two water-gates for the paffage 
of;barks into the city; a tower lever.tl ftories high, 
built <-f bricks ; and a long bridge of boats, foftened 
together with iron chains, over a very b oad canal. 
This city is commanded by a citadel built on a very 
high rock, by the foot of which all velfifis muft ne- 
ceilarily pafs. The Chinefe merchants of Siam and 
Batavia go to this place yearly to buy filks, which 
are the fineft in the empire. They have alfo a great 
trade with Japan, it being but two days foil from, 
hence: thither they carry filks, (tuffs, fugar, drugs, 
and wine; and bring back copper, gold, and filver. 
E; Long. 122. o, N. Lat. 30. o. 

NIMROD, the (ixth fon of Cufh, and in all ap¬ 
pearance much younger than any of his brothers : for 
Mofes mentions the fons of Raamah, his fourth bro¬ 
ther, before he fpeaks of him. What the lacred hi- 
ftorian fays of him is fhort; and yet he fays more of 
him than of .any other of the pofterity of Noah, till 
he comes to Abraham. He tells us, that “ Nimrod 
began to be a mighty one in the earth;” that.he was 
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Nim rod, a “ mighty hunter before the Lord,” even to a pro- 
v verb ; and that “ the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel, and Ercch, and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
-land of Shinaar.” 

From this account he is fuppofed to have been a 
man of extraordinary ftrength and valour. Some re- 
prefent him as a giant; all confider him as a great 
warrior. It is generally thought, that by the words 
a mighty hunter, is to be underftood, that he was a 
great tyrant; but fome of the Rabbins interpret thofe 
words favourably, faying, that Nimrod was qualified 
by a peculiar dexterity and ftrength for the chace, 
and that he offered to God, the game which he took ; 
and feveral of the moderns are of opinion, that this 
paffage is not to be underftood of his tyranr.ical op- 
preflions, or of hunting of men, but of beafts. It muft 
be owned, that the phrafe lefore the Lord may he taken 
in a favourable fenfe, and as a commendation of a per- 
fon’s good qualities; but in this place the generality 
■of expofitors underftand it otherwife. 

Hunting muft have been one of the mod ufeful em¬ 
ployments in the times juft after the difperfion, when 
all countries were over-run with wild beafts, of which 
it was neceffary they fhould be cleared, in order to 
make them habitable ; and therefore nothing feemed 
more proper to procure a man efteem and honour in 
thofe ages, than his being an expert hunter. By that 
exercife, we are told, the ancient Perfians fitted their 
■kings for war and government; and hunting is ftill, 
in many countries, conlidered as one part of a royal 
-education. 

There is nothing in the ftiort hiftory of Nimrod 
which carries the leaft air of reproach, except his 
name, which fignifies a rebel; and that is the circum- 
ftance which feems to have occafioned the injurious 
opinions which have been entertained of him in all ages. 
Commentators, being prepoffeffed in general, that 
the curfe of Noah fell upon the pofterity of Ham, and 
finding this prince ftigmatized by his name, have in¬ 
terpreted every paffage relating to him to his difadvan- 
■tage. They reprefenthim as a rebel again!! God, in 
perfuading the defendants of Noah to difobey the 
divine command to difperfe, and in fetting them to 
build the tower of Babel, with an impious defign of 
fcaling heaven. They brand him as an ambitious 
ufurper, and an infolent oppreffor ; and make him the 
author of the adoration of fire, of idolatrous worfhip 
given to men, and the firft perfecutor on the fcore of 
religion. On the other hand, fome account him a 
virtuous prince, who, far from advifing the building 
-of Babel, left the country, and went into Affyria, be- 
caufe he would not give his confent to that project. 

Nimrod is generally thought to have been the firft 
king after the flood ; though fome authors, fuppofing 
a plantation or difperfion prior to that of Babel, have 
made kings in feveral countries before his time. Miz- 
raim is thought by many who contend for the anti¬ 
quity of the Egyptian monarchy, to have begun his 
reign much earlier than Nimrod ; and others, from the 
uniformity of the languages fpoken in Affyria, Baby¬ 
lonia, Syria, and Canaan, affirm thofe countries to have 
been peopled before the confufion of tongues. 

The four cities Mofes gives to Nimrod conftituted 
a large kingdom in thofe early times, when few kings 
had more than one; only it muft be obferved, that 


poffeflions might at firft have been large, and after* Nimro J , 
wards divided into feveral parcels ; and Nimrod being Ni - 
the leader cf a nation, we may fuppofe his fubjeCts ' 

fettled within thofe limits : whether he became po:- 
feffed of thofe cities by eonqueft or otherwife, does 
not appear ; it is rr.ofi probable he did not build Ba¬ 
bel, all the pofterity of Noah teeming to have been 
equally concerned n that affair; nor does it appear 
that he built the other three, though the founding of 
them, and many more, with other works, are attribu¬ 
ted to him by fome authors. It may feem aifo a little 
flrange, that Nimrod fhould be preferred to the regal 
dignity, and enjoy the moll cultivated part of the 
earth then known, rather than any outer of the elder 
chiefs or heads of nations, et :r. cf the branch of Ham. 

Perhaps it was conferred on him for his dexterity in 
hunting; or, it may be, he did'not aifumc the title 
of king till after h s lath.r Culh’s death, who might 
have been fettled there before him, ar.d I f: him the 
fovereignty; but we incline to think, that he feized 
Shinaar from the defrendar.ts of Shem, driving out 
Afliur, who from thence went and founded Nineveh 
and other cities in Affyria., 

The feripture does not inform us when Nimrod be¬ 
gan his reign: Some date it before the difperfion; 
but filch a conjecture does not feem to fuit with the 
Mofaical hiftory; for before the difperfion we read 
of no city but Babel; nor could there well be more, 
while all mankind were yet in a body together; but 
when Nimrod affirmed the regal title, there feem to 
have been other cities ; a circumftance which fhows it 
was a good while after the difperfion. The learned 
writers of the Univerfal Hiftory place the beginning 
of his reign 30 years from that event, and in all like¬ 
lihood it fhould be placed rather later than earlier. 

Authors have taken a great deal of pains to find 
Nimrod in profane hiftory : fome have imagined him 
to be the fame with Belus, the founder of the Baby- 
lonifh empire ; others take him to be Ninus, the firft 
Affyrian monarch. Some believe him to have been 
Evechous, the firft Chaldean king after the deluge ; 
and others perceive a great refemblance between him 
and Bacchus, both in aCticns and name. Some of the 
Mahommedan writers fuppSfe Nimrod to have been 
Zohak, a Perfian king of the firft dynafty ; others 
contend for his being Cay Caus, the fecond king of 
the fecond race; and fome of the Jews fay he is the 
fame with Amraphel, the king of Shinaar, mentioned 
by Mofes. But there is no certainly in thefe con¬ 
jectures, nor have we any knowledge of his immediate 
fucceffors. 

The feripture mentions nothing as to the death of 
Nimrod; but authors have taken care that fuch an ef- 
fential circumftance in his hiftory fhould not be want¬ 
ing. Some of the rabbins pretend he was flain by 
Efati, whom they make his contemporary. There is 
a tradition that he was killed by the fall of the tower of 
Babel, which was overthrown by tempeftuous winds. 

Others fay, that as he led an army again!! Abrah,un, 

God fent a fquadron of gnats, which deftroyed moft 
of them; and particularly Nimrod, whole brain was 
pierced by one of thofe infeCls. 

NINE, the laft of the radical numbers or charac¬ 
ters ; from the combination of which any definite 
number, however large, may be produced. “ It is 

obferved 
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Nineveh, obferved by arithmeticians (fiiys Hume), that the 
v products of 9 compofe always either 9 orfome leffer 
products of 9, if you add together all the characters 
of which any of the former products is compofcd: 
thus of 18, 27, 36, which are products of 9, you 
make 9, by adding 1 to 8, 2 to 7, 3 to 6. Thus 
369 is a product alio of 9 ; and if you add 3, 6, and 
9, you make 18, a leffer produft of 9.” S zz Humt’s 
Dialogues on Nat. Re.'ig.p. 167, 168, &c. 2d edit. 

NINEVEH (anc. geog.), the capital city of Affy- 
ria, founded by Alhur the fon of Shem (Gen. x. 11.): 
or, as others read the text, by Nimrod the fon of 
Culh. 

However this be, yet it mull be owned, that Nine¬ 
veh was one of the moll ancient, the mod famous, the 
moll; potent, and largeft cities of the world. It is 
very difficult exactly to alfign the time of its founda¬ 
tion ; but it cannot be long after the building of 
Babel. It was lituated upon the banks of the Tigris; 
and in the time of the prophet Jonas, who was fent 
thither under Jeroboam II. king of Ifrael, and, as 
Calmet thinks, under the reign of Pul, father of Sar- 
danapalus, king of Affyiia, Nineveh was a very great 
city, its circuit being three days journey (Jonah iii. 3.) 
Diodorus Siculus, who has given us the dimenfions of 
it, fays it was 480 Hades in circumference, or 47 miles ; 
and that it was furrounded with lofty walls and towers; 
the former being 200 feet in height, and fo very broad 
that three chariots might drive on them abreaft ; and 
the latter 200 feet in height, and 1500 in number ; 
and Strabo allows it to have been much greater than 
Babylon. Diodorus Siculus was, however, certainly 
miftaken, or rather his tranferibers, as the authors of 
the Univerfal Hiftory think, in placing Nineveh on 
the Euphrates, fince all hiftorians as well as geogra¬ 
phers who fpeak of that city, tells us in exprefs terms 
(hat it (food on the Tigris. At the time of Jonah’s 
milfion thither, it was fo populous, that it was reck¬ 
oned to contain more than fix fcore thoufand perfons, 
who could not diftinguifh their right hand from their 
left (Jon. iv. 11.), which is generally explained of 
young children that had not yet attained to the ufe of 
reafon ; fo that upon this principle it is computed 
that the inhabitants of Nineveh were then above 
600,000 perfons. 

Nineveh was taken by Arbaces and Belelis, in the 
year of the world 3257, under the reign of Sardana- 
palus, in the time of Ahaz king of Judah, and about 
the time of the foundation of Rome. It was taken a 
fecond time by Aftyages and Nabopola.flar from Chy- 
naladanus king of Aifyria in the year 3378. After 
Vox. XIII. 
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this time, Nineveh no more recovered its former fp.lcti- Nil < < 
dor. It was fo entirely ruined in the time of Lucia- t'-iag’! 1 *'* 
nus Samofatenfis,who lived underthe empon <r Adi ian, . 
that no footfteps of it could be found, nor fo much a. 
the place where it itood. However, it was rebuilt 
under the Perfians, and deftroyed again by the tiara 
cens about the feventh age. 

Modern travellers lay (a), that the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh may ftill be feen on the eaftern banks ol the 
Tigris, oppofite to the city Molul or Mouful: (See 
Mousul). Profane hiftorians tell us, that Ninus firil 
founded Niveveh ; but the lcripture allures us, that it 
was Afhurcr Nimrod. 

The facred authors make frequent mention of this 
city ; and Nahum and Zephaniah foretold its ruin in 
a very particular and pathetic manner. 

NINIA, or Ninian, commonly called St Ninian, a 
holy man among the ancient Britons. He refideJ at 
or near a place called by Ptolemy Luecopibia, and by 
Bede Candida Rafa; but the Engli'h and Scotch called 
it IVLithi-rne. We mention him, becaufe he is faid to 
have been the firft who converted the Scots and PiCts 
to the Chriftian faith ; which he did during the reign 
of Theodofius the younger. Bede informs us, that 
he built a church dedicated to St Martin, in a ftyle 
unknown to the Britons of that time ; and adds, that 
during his time the Saxons held this province (Gallo - 
vidia now Galloway) , and that, as in confequence of 
the labours of this faint the converts to Chriftianitv 
increafed, an Epifcopal fee was eftablifh d there. Dr 
Henry, confidering that “ few or none of the writings 
of the moil ancient fathers of the Britilh church are 
n@w extant, and fince little being faid of them by 
their cotemporaries, we can know little of their per- 
fonal hiftory and of the extent of their erudition,” 
gives a fhort account of fome of them. Of St Ninian 
he fays, “he was a Briton of noble birth and excel¬ 
lent genius. After he had received as good an edu¬ 
cation at home as his own country could aft’ord, he 
travelled for his further improvement, and fpent feve- 
ral years at Rome, which was then the chief feat of 
learning as well as of empire. From thence he re¬ 
turned into Britain, and fpent his life in preaching the 
gofpel in the mod uncultivated parts of it, with equal 
zeal and fuccefs.” 

There is a fmall town called St Ninian about a mile 
fouth of Stirling. Its church had been occupied by the 
rebels in 1745 as a powder-magazine ; who ontheirre- 
turn blew it up in luch hafte, as to deftroy fome of their 
own people and about fifteen fpoctators. 

NING-po-fou, called by the Europeans Liamp-, is 

L an 


(a) This affertion, however, is far from feeming probable ; for every trace of it feems to have fo totally 
difnppenred, even fo e.-rly A. D. 627, that the vacant fpace afforded a fpacious field for the celebrated 
battle between the Emperor Heraclius and the Perfians. There are few things in ancient hiftory which 
have more puzzled the learned world than to determine the fpot where this city flood. Mr Ives informs 
us, that fome have imagined it flood near Jonah’s tomb; others, however, place it at anotl iC r place, fome 
hours journ -y up the Tigris. Thefe different opinions, however, feem perfectly reconcileable ; for it appear; 
at le ift probable, that ancient Nineveh took in the whole of the giound which lies between thefe two rained 
places. Mr Ives adds, that “ what confirms this conjecture is, that much of this ground is now hilly, owing 
no doubt to the rubbiih of the ancient buildings. There is one mount of 200 or 300 yards fquare, which 
ftands fome yards north-eaft of Jonah’s tomb, whereon it is likely a fortification once flood. It feems to 
have been made by nature, or perhaps both by nature and art, for fuch an ufe.” 
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an excellent port, on the eaftern coaft of China, op- 
pofite to Japan. Eighteen or twenty leagues from 
this place is an iiland called Tcheou chan, where the 
Englifh firft landed on their arrival at China. 

The filks manufactured atNing-po are much eftsem- 
ed in foreign countries, ei'pecially in Japan, where the 
Chinefe exchange them for copper, gold, and filver. 
This city has four others under its jurifdidtion, befides 
a great number offortrefles. 

NINON lenclos, a celebrated lady in the court 
of France, was of a noble family, and born at Paris in 
the year 1615; but rendered herfelf famous by her 
wit and gallantries. Her mother was a lady of exem¬ 
plary piety; but lier father earlv infpired her with 
the love of pleafure. Having loft her parents at 14 
years of age, and finding herfelf miftrefs of her own 
aftions, file refolved never to marry : Ihe had an in¬ 
come of 10,000 livres a year ; and, according to the 
lelfons Ihe had received from her father, drew up a 
plan of life and gallantry, which fhe purlued till her 
death. Never delicate with refpedt to the number, 
but always in the choice, of her pleafures, fhe lacrificed 
nothing to intereft ; but loved only while her tafte for 
it continued ; and had among her admirers the greateft 
lords of the court. But though Ihe was light in her 

amours, fhe had many virtues-She was conftant in 

her friendfhips, faithful to what are called the laws of 
honour , of ftridt veracity, difinterefted, and more par¬ 
ticularly remarkable for the exaiteft probity. Women 
of the mod refpedlable characters were proud of the 
honour of having her for their friend; at her houfe 
was an affemblage of every thing moft agreeable in the 
city and the court; and mothers were extremely de- 
iirous of fending their fons to that fchool of polite- 
nefs and good tafte, that they might learn fentiments 
of honour and probity, and thofe other virtues that 
render men amiable in fociety. But the illuftrious 
Madame de Sevigne with great juftnefs remarks in her 
letters, that this fchool was dangerous to religion and 
the Chriftian xirtues; becaufe Ninon Lenclos made 
ufe of feducing maxims, capable of depriving the mind 
of thofe iavaluable treafures. Ninon was efteemed 
beautiful even in old age; and is faid to have infpired 
violent paffions at 80. She died at Paris in 1705. 
This lady had feveral childen ; one of whom, named 
Cho'ualicr de Villlers, occafioned much difeourfe by 
the tragical manner in which he ended his life. He 
became in love with Ninon, without knowing that fhe 
was his mother ; and when he difeovered the fecret of 
his birth, ftabbed himfelf in a fit of defpair. There have 
been publifhed the pretended Letters of Ninon Lenclos 
to the marquis de Sevigne. 

NINTPI, in mufic. See Interval. 

NINUS, the firft king of the Alfyrians, was, it is 
faid, the fon of Belus. It is added, that he enlarged 
Nineveh and Babylon; conquered Zoroafter king of 
the Baftrians ; married Semiramis of Afcalon : fub- 
dued almoft all Afia ; and died after a glorious reign 
of 52 years, about 1150 B. C.; but all thefe fadts are 
uncertain. See Semiramis. 

NIO, an ifiand of the Archipelago* between Naxi 


to the north, Armago to the eaft, Santerino to the 
fouth, and Sikino to the weft, and is about 35 miles 
in circumference. It is remarkable for nothing but 
Homer’s tomb, which they pretend is in this ifiand ; 
for they affirm that he died here in his paffage from 
Samos to Athens. The ifiand is well cultivated, and 
not fo fteep as the other iflands, and the wheat which 
it produces is excellent; but oil and wood are fcarce. 
It is fubjedi to the Turks. E. Long. 25. 53. N. Lat. 
3 6 - 35 - 

NIOBE, (fab.hift.) according to the fictions of the 
poets was the daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Am. 
phion king of Thebes; by whom fhe had feven fons and 
as many daughters. Having become fo proud of her 
fertility and high birth, as to prefer herfelf before La- 
tona, and to flight the facrifices offered up by the 
Theban matrons to that goddefs, Apollo and Diana, 
the children of Latona, refented this contempt. The 
former flew the male children and the latter the fe¬ 
male; upon which Niobe was ftruck dumb with grief, 
and remained without fenfation. Cicero is of opinion, 
that on this account the poets feigned her to be turned 
into ftone. 

The ftory of Niobe is beautifully related in the 
fixth book of the Metamorphofes of Ovid. That poet 
thus deferibes her transformation into ftone. 
Widow’d and childlefs, lamentable ftate! 

A doleful fight, among the dead fhe fat; 
Harden’d with woes, a ftatue of defpair. 

To ev’ry breath of wind unmov’d her hair; 

Her ch:ek ftill redd’ning, but its colour dead. 
Faded her eyes, and fet within her head. 

No more her pliant tongue its motion keeps. 

But Hands congeal’d within her frozen lips. 

Stagnate and dull, within her purple veins, 

Its current flopp’d, the lifelefs blood remains. 

Her feet their ufual offices refufe, 

Her arms and neck their graceful geftures lofe : 
Adtion and life from every part are gone, 

And ev’n her entrails turn to folid ftone. 

Yet ftill fhe weeps ; and whirl’d by ftormy winds, - 
Borne thro’ the air, her native country finds ; 

There fix’d, fhe ftands upon a bleaky hill; 

There yet her marble cheeks eternal tears diftil. 
Niobe in this ftatue is reprefented as in an ecftacy 
of grief for the lofs of her offspring, and about to be 
converted into ftone herfelf. She appears as if de¬ 
prived of all fenfation by the excels of her forrow, and 
incapable either of fhedding tears or of uttering any 
lamentations, as has been remarked by Cicero in the 
third book of his Tufculan Queftions. With her right 
hand (he clafps one of her littie daughters, who throws 
herfelf into her bofom ; which attitude equally (hows 
the ardent affection of the mother, and expreffes that 
natural confidence which children have in the pro¬ 
tection of a parent. The whole is executed in fuch 
a wonderful manner, that this, with the other ftatues 
of her children, is reckoned by Pliny among the moft 
beautiful works of antiquity : but he doubts to whom 
of the Grecian artifts he ought to aferibe the honour 
of them ( a ). We have no cert lin informat ion at what pe¬ 
riod 


( a) Par bsefitatio m temglo Apollinis fofiani, Niobem cum liberis morientem, Scopas an Praxiteles fecerit.. 
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NioLe riod this celebrated work was tranfported from Greece 
II to Rome, nor do we know where it was fird ereCted. 
Flaminius Vacca only fays, that all thefe lhttues were 
found in his time not far from the gate of St John, 
and that they were afterwards placed by the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand in the gardens of the villa de Midici 
near Rome —An ingenious and entertaining traveller 
(Dr Moore), fpeaking of the datue of Niobe, fays, 
“ The author of Niobe has had the judgment not to 
exhibit all the did refs which he might have placed in 
her countenance. This confummate artid was afraid 
of difturbing her features too much, knowing full well 
that the point where he was to expeft mod: fympathy 
was there, where didrefs co-operated with beauty, and 
where our pity met our love. Had he fought it one dep 
farther in expreffion , he had lod it. 

In the following epigram this datue is aferibed to 
Praxiteles: 

Ex fxt ©so/ 0su(T«v X/Oov. Eic A A/0o/o 
ZfflDV npaf/'rsXHc ijutxXiv eifyaewra. 

While for my childrens fate I vainly mourn’d. 

The angry gods to maify done me turn’d ; 

Praxiteles a nobler fate has done, 

He made me live again from being done. 

The author of this epigram, which is to be found 
in the 4th book of the Jnthologia, is unknown. Sea- 
liger the father, in his Farrago Fpigt ammatum, p. 172. 
aferibes it to Callimachus, but this appears to be only 
conjecture. Ccelius Calcagninus has made a happy 
tranflation of it into Latin. 

Vivam olim in lapidem verterunt numina; fed me 

Praxiteles <vivam reddidit ex lapide. 

And perhaps the following French verficn of it will 
appear no lefs happy : 

De vivant que j’eloii, les Dieux 
M’ont changes en pierre majjive : 

Praxitcle a fait beaucoup mieux , 

De pierre il nd a fu rendre vive. 

NIPHON, the larged of the Japan iflands, being 
600 miles long and too broad. See Japan. 

NIPPERS, in the manege, are four teeth in the 
fore-part of a horfe’s mouth, two in the upper, and 
two in the lower jaw. A horfe puts them forth be¬ 
tween the fecond and third year. 

NIPPLES, in anatomy. See there, n° 112. 

NIPPLE-wort, in botany. See Lapsana. 

NISAN, a month of the Hebrews, anfwering to 
our March, and which fometimes takes from February 
or April, according to the courfe of the moon. It 
was the fird month of the facred year, at the coming 
out of Egypt (Exod. xii. and it was the feventh 
month of the civil year. By Moles it is called Abib. 
The name Nifan is only fince the time of Ezra, and 
the return from the captivity of Babylon. 

On the fird day of this month the Jews faded for 
the death of the children of Aaron (Lev. x. 1, 2, 3.) 
On the tenth day was celebrated a fad for the death 
of Miriam the fider of Mofes; and every one pro¬ 
vided himfelf with a lamb for the paflbver. On 
this day the Ifraelites paffed over Jordan under the 
conduCt of Jofliua (iv. 19.) On the fourteenth day 
in the evening they facrificed the pafchal lamb j and 


the day following, being the fifteenth, was held the Nifi 

folemn pafl’owr (Exod. xii. tS. &c.) The fix- If 

teenth they offered the flicaf of the ear; of barley 
as the fird-fruits of the harved of that year (Levit. - 
xxfii. 9. See.) The twenty-fird was the octave of the 
paflbver, which was folcmnized with particular cere¬ 
monies. The twenty-fixth the Jews faded in memory 
of the death of Jofhua. On this day they began their 
prayers to obtain the rains of the fpring. On the 
twenty-ninth they called to mind the fall of the walls 
of Jericho. 

NISI prius, in law, a judicial writ which lies in 
cafes where the jury being impannelled and returned 
before the judices of the bank, one of the parties rc- 
quefts to have fuch a writ for the cafe of the coun¬ 
try, in order that the trial may come before the 
judices in the fame county on their coming thither. 

The purport of a writ of nift prius is, that the fherifF 
is thereby commanded to bring to Wcdminder tlv- 
men impannelled, at a certain day, before the judices, 

“ nift prius jufidarii domini regis ad ajffjas captendas 
•uenerint.” 

NISIBIS (anc. geog.), a city both very ancient, 
very noble, and of very confiderable drength, fituated 
in a didriCt called Mygdonia, in the north of Mefo- 
potamia, towards the Tigris, from which it is didant 
two days journey. Some aferibe its origin to Nimrod, 
and fuppofe it to be the Jehad of Mofes. The Mace¬ 
donians called it Antiochia of Mygdonia (Plutarch); 
fituated at the foot of Mount Mafius (Strabo.) It 
was the Roman bulwark againd the Parthians and 
Perfians. It fndained three memorable fieges againd 
the power of Sapor, A. D. 388, 346, and 350; but 
the emperor Jovianus, by an ignominious peace, de¬ 
livered it up to the Perfians, A. D. 363.-A co¬ 
lony called Septim a Nefibitana. -Another Niftbis , of 

Aria, (Ptolemy), near the lake Arias. 

Mr Ives who palled through this place in 1758, 
tells us, that “ it looked pretty at a didance, being 
feated on a confiderable eminence, at the foot of which 
runs a river, formerly called the Mygdonius , with a done 
bridge of eleven arches built over it. Jud by the river, 
at the foot of the hill, or hills (for the town is feat¬ 
ed on two), begins the ruins of a once more flourilh- 
ing place, which reaches quite up to the prefent town. 

From-every part of this place the mod delightful pro- 
fpefts would appear, were the foil but properly culti¬ 
vated and planted ; blit indead of thofe extenfive woods 
of fruit trees which Rawolf fpeaks of as growing 
near the town, not above thirty or forty draggling 
trees of any kind can be perceived ; and inltead of that 
great extent of arable land on which he dwells fo much, 
a very inconfiderable number of acres are now remain¬ 
ing. The town itfelf is defpicable, the dreets extremely 
narrow, and the houfes, even thofe which are of done, 
are mean. It differed grievoufly by the famine of 
1757, lofing almod all its inhabitants either by death 
or defertion. The dreets prefented many miferable 
objects, who greediiy devoured rinds of cucumbers, 
and every other refufe article of food thrown out into 
the highway. Here the price of bread had lifen near 
4000 per cent, within the lad 14 years. 

NISMES, an ancient, large, and flourifhing town 
of France, in Languedoc, with a bifiiop’s fee, and ait 
academy. It has fuch a number of manufactures of 

L 2 cloth 
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N f (-5 cloth of gold and filk, and of (luffs formerly known 
II by the name of ferge of Nifmes, as exceeds that of 

. 11 ‘‘ da e ' all the reft of the province. There are feveral mo¬ 
numents of antiquity, of which the amphitheatre is 
the principal, built by the Romans. The maifon 
quarre■, or the fquare-houfe, is a piece of architedhne 
of the Corinthian order, and one of the fined in the 
■world. The temple of Diana is in part gone to ruin. 
It was taken by the Engliih in 1417. The inhabi¬ 
tants were all Calvinifts; but Louis XIV. demoliftied 
their church in 1685, an d built a caftle to keep them 
in awe. It is feated in a delightful plain, abounding 
with wine, oil, game, and cattle. It contains a 
g eat number of venerable relicks of Roman antiquity 
and grandeur, which it is not our bufinefs to defcribe, 
though it is chiefly remarkable for thefe and its de¬ 
lightful fituation. It owed much to M. de Becde- 
lievre, a late bifhop there: “A prelate (lays Mr 
Tovnfend) equally diftinguilhed for wifdom, bene¬ 
volence, and piety ; who, by his w’fdom and bene¬ 
ficence, in the fpace of 45 years much more than 
doubled the number of inhabitants of Nifmes ; for, 
having lound only 20,000, he had thehappinefs before 
his death of feeing 50,000 rife up to call him bleffed.” 
Mr Wraxal fays, “ it is an ill-built place, containing 
in itfelf nothing extraordinary or remarkable.” A 
hundred fables are related concerning its origin, which 
is carried into times anterior by many centuries to the 
Roman conquefts. It probably does not occupy at 
prefent the fourth part of the ground on which it for¬ 
merly flood. E. Long. 4. 26. N. Lat. 43. 50. 

NISROCH, a god of the Aflyrians. Sennache¬ 
rib was killed by two of his fons while he was paying 
his adoration to his gcd Nifroch in his temple (2 
Kings xix. 37.) It is not known who this god Nif¬ 
roch was. The feptuagint calls him Meffach, Jofe- 
phus calls him Arafkes. The Hebrew of Tobit pub- 
lifhed by Munfter calls him Dagon. The Jews have 
a ftrange notion concerning this deity, and fancy him 
to hive been a plank of Noah’s ark. .Some think the 
word lignifies a dove ; ancf others underftand bylt an 
eagle, which has given occafion to an opinion, that 
Jupiter Belus, from whom the Affyrian kings pretend¬ 
ed to be derived, was worflfipped by them under the 
form of an eagle, and called Nifroch. Milton gives 
this name to one of the rebel angels 

- In the affembly next up flood 

Nifroch, of principalities the prince. 

Par. Loft, B. VII. v. 447. 

NISSOLIA, in botany : a genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to t’ne diadelphia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 3 2d or¬ 
der, Papilionacea. The calyx is quinquedentate ; the 
eapfule monofpermous, and terminated by a ligulated 
wing. 

NITHSDALE, Nithisdale, or Niddifdale, a di- 
vifion of Dumfriesfhire in Scotland, lying to the wefl- 
ward of Annandale. Itisalarge and mountainous tradl, 
deriving its name from the river Nid, which iflues from 
a lake called Loch cure, runs by the towns of Sanquhar, 
Morton and Drumlanrig, and difcharges itfelf into 
the Solway Frith. This country was formerly (haded 
with noble forefts, which are now almofl deftroyed ; 
fo tbit, at prefent, nothing can be m»re naked, wild. 


and favage. Yet the bowels of the earth yield lead, Nitocris 
and, as is faid, filver and gold : the mountains are co- II 
vered with (heep and black cattle; and here are (till . 1V _ ‘ 
fome confiderable remains of the ancient woodq parti¬ 
cularly that of Holywood, three miles from Dum¬ 
fries, noted for an handfome church, built out of the 
ruins of an ancient abbey ; and alfo for being the birth¬ 
place of the famous aftrologer, hence Celled’ 'Joamus 
de Sacro Bofco. Mr Pennant calls it a beautiful rale, 
improved in appearance by the b Id curvatures of the 
meandering ftream, and for fome fpace, he fays, it is 
adorned with groves and gentlemen’s feats. 

NITOCRIS, the mother of BeHhazzar (wh'.fe fa¬ 
ther was Evil Merodach and his grandfather Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar), was a woman of extraordinary abilities : 

(he took the burden of all public affairs upon her/elf; 
and ,while her fon followed his pleafures, did all that 
could be done by human prudence to fuftain the tot¬ 
tering empire. She perfedted the works which Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar had begun for the defer.ee of Babylon ; 
railed ftrong fortifications on the fide of the river, 
and caufed a wonderful vault to be made under it, lead¬ 
ing from the old palace to the new, 12 feet high and 
15 wide. She likewife built a bridge acrofs the Eu¬ 
phrates, and accompliihed feveral other works, which 
were afterwards aferibed to Nebuchadnezzar. Philo- 
ftrates, in deferibing this bridge, tells us, that it was 
built by a queen, who was a native of Media ; whence 
we may conclude this illuftrious queen to have been 
by birth a Mede. Nitocris is faid to have placed her 
tomb over one of the moft remarkable gates of the ci¬ 
ty, with an infeription to the following effedt: 

If any king of Babylon after me fhall be in dijlrefs 
for money, he may open this fepulchre, and take out as 
much as may ferve him; but if he be in no real necejfty, 
let him forbear, or he fhall have caufe to repent of his 
prefumption. 

This monument and infeription are faid to have re¬ 
mained untouched till the reign of Darius, who, 
confidering the gate was ufelels, no man caring to 
pafs under a dead body, and being invited by the 
hopes of an immenle treafure, broke it open : but, in- 
ftead of what he fought, is faid to have found nothing 
but a corpfe, and another inlci iption, to the following 
effedt: 

Hadji thou not 'em nsnji infaliably avaricious and <j r eedy 
of the mojl fordid gain , thou wouulji never have violated 
the abode of the dead. 

NITRARIA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking wit'll thofe 
of which tire order is doubtful. The corolla is pen- 
tapetaious, with the petals arched at the top ; the ca¬ 
lyx quinquefid ; the (lamina 15; the fruit a mono- 
(permous plum. 

NITRE, or Saltpetre. See Chemistry, 
n° 740. 

Calcareous Nitre. Ibid. n° 747. 

Ci hie Nitre, Ibid. n° 741. 

NITROUS, any thing impregnated with nitre. 

Nitrous Air. See Aerology and Eudiometer. 

NIVELLE, a town of the Au(Irian Netherlands, 
in the province, of Brabant, remarkable for its abbey 
of Canoneffes. Here is a manufadture of cambrics, 
and the town enjoys great privileges. The abbey jufl 

mentioned 
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Nivelle mentioned is inhabited by yeung ladies of the firft 
|j quality, who are not confined therein as in nunneries 
_k° - _ but may go out and marry whenever they fee conve¬ 
nient, or a proper match offers. E. Long, 4, 20. N. 
Lat. 50.46. 

Nutf.lle de la Chaujfee (Peter Claude), a comic 
poet, bora in Paris ; acquired great icputation ay in¬ 
venting a new kind of entertainment, which was call¬ 
ed the Weeping Comedy. Infiead of imii.ai.iog Arifto- 
phanes, Terence, Mclicre, and the other celebrated 
comic poets who had preceded him ; and infiead of 
exciting laughter by painting the diiierent ridiculous 
characters, giving ftrokes of humour and abfurdities 
in conduCt; he applied himfelf to reprefent the weak¬ 
ness of the heart, and to touch and {often it. In 
this manner he wrote five comedies: 1. La faujfe Anti- 
pathie. 2. Le Prejvge a la Mode-, this piei e met with 
great fnccefs. 3. Melanide. 4. Amour pour Amour, 
and, 5. L'Ecole a’es Meres . He was received into the 
French academy in 1736; and died at Paris in 1754, 
at 68 years of age. fie alio wrote a tragedy, intitled, 
Maxii/iianus ; and an Epiitie to Clio, an ingenious di- 
daCtic poem. 

NIVERNOIS, an inland province of France, with 
the title of a duchy, lying on the weft fide of Burgundy, 
and between it Bourbonnois and Barri. It is pretty fer¬ 
tile in wine, fruit and com ; except the part called 
Morvant, which is a mountainous country, and bar¬ 
ren. There is a great deal of wood, and feveral 
iron-mines; as alfo mines of pit-coal, which ferves to 
work their forges. This piovince is watered by a 
great number of rivers; of which the Allier, the 
Eoire, and the Yonne, are navigable. Nevers is the 
capital. 

NIWEGAL, in Pembrokefhire, South Wales, a 
fmall village and beach on the coaft, remark ,ble only 
for the difeovery of an immense quantity of the flumps 
of trees appearing below low-water-mark, after and 
during a itorm in the year 1590, notwithftanding the 
country all round it is entirely barren of wood. 

NIXAPA, a rich and confiderable town in New 
Spain, with a rich convent of Dominicans. The 
country about it abounds in cochineal, indigo, and fu- 
gar. E. Long. 97. 25. N. Lat. 15. 20. 

NIZAM (fays Gibbons), c.r.e of the mod illufirious 
minifters of the eaft, was honoured by the caliph as 
an oracle of religion and feience ; he was trailed by 
the fultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power and 
juftice. After an admitffiration of 30 years, the 
fame of the vizir, his wealth and even his fervices, 
were transformed into crimes. He was overthrown 
by the infiduous arts of a woman and a rival; and his 
fall was haftened by a rafh declaration, that his cap 
and ink-horn, the badges of his office, were connected 
by the divine decree with the throne and diadem of 
the fultan. At the age of 93 years, the venerable 
ftatefman was difmifled by his mailer, accufed by his 
enemies, and murdered by a fanatic ; the laft words 
of Nizam attefted Ins innocence, and the remainder of 
Malek’s life was fhort and inglorious. 

NO, (Jeremiah, Ezekiel), No-Ammon, (Nahum); 
a confiderable city of Egypt, thought to be the name 
of an idol which agrees with Jupiter Ammon. The 
Septuagir.t tranflate the name in Ezekiel, Diofpolis, 
“ the city of Jupiter.” Bochart takes it to be Thebes of 
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Egypt; which, according to Strabo and Ptolemy, No-Man’* 
was called Diofpolis. Jerome, after the Chaldee para- Land, 
phraft Jonathan, fuppoies it to be Alexandria, named _ 

by way of anticipation ; or an ancient city of that 
name is fuppofed to have flood on the fpot where 
Alexandria was built. 

No-Man s-Land, a fpace between the after part of 
the belfrey and the fore part of a fhip’s boat, when 
the laid boat is flowed upon the booms, as in a deep- 
waifted veflel. Thcfe booms are laid from the fore 
caftle nearly to the quarter-deck, where their after¬ 
ends are ufually fuflained by a frame called the gal¬ 
lows, which confifts of two flrong pods, about fix feet 
high, with a crols piece reaching from one to the 
other, athwart ihips, and ferving to fupport the ends 
of thole booms, mads, and yards, which lie in referve 
to lupply the place of others carried away, &c. The 
fpace called No-Man's-land is ufed to contain any 
blocks, ropes, tackles, &c. which may be neceflary on 
the forecafile. It probably derives this name from its 
fituation, as being neither on the flar'ooard nor lar¬ 
board fide of the fhip, nor on the waift or forecafile; 
but, be ; ng fituated in the middle, partakes equally 
of all thofe places. 

NOAH, or Noe, the far of Lamech, was born in 
the year of the world 1056. Amidftthe general cor¬ 
ruption into which all mankind were fallen at this 
time, Noah alone was found to be juft and perfedt in 
his generation, walking with God. (Gen. vi. 9.) 

This extraordinary perfon having therefore found fa¬ 
vour in the eyes of the Lord, and God feeing that all 
flefhhad corrupted their ways, told Noah, that he was 
refolved to deftroy mankind from the face of the earth, 
by a flood of waters; and not them aione, but all the 
beafts of the earth, aud every creeping thing as well 
as the fowls of the air. (Id. ib. 7.) The lord 
therefore diredted Noah, as a means of prefervirig him 
and his family (for he had three Ions, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhetb, who were all married bef ore the flood ), to 
buiid an ark or veflel, of a certain form and fr/e fitted 
to t!,at end, and which might befides acc.ommnd.te 
inch numbers of animals of all forts, that were liable 
to perilh in the flood, as would be fufficient to preferve 
the feveral fpecies, and again replenifh the earth ; to¬ 
gether with all neceffary provilions far them ; all 
which Noah performed, as may be feen more particu¬ 
larly under the arocle Ark. 

i n the year of the rid 1656, and in the doodi year 
oi hi.' age, Nosh, by God’s appointment, entered the 
ark, together with his wife, his three fons, their wives, 
and all the animals which God caufed to come to 
No an ; and being ail entered, and the door of the ark 
being flint upon the- outfide, the waters of the deluge 
began to fail upon the earth, and increafed in fuch a 
manner, that they were fifteen cubits above the tops 
of the h gheft mountains, and continued thus upon the. 
earth, for 150 days ; fo that whatever had life upon 
the earth, or in the air, was deftroyed, except fuch, 
a, were with Noah in the ark. But the Lord remem¬ 
bering Noah, lent a wind upon the earth., which caufed 
the waters to fubfide ; fo that upon the feventeenth day 
of the feventh month the ark relied on the mountains 
of Ararat: and Noah having uncoveredthe roof of the 
ark, arid obferving the earth was firy, he received, or¬ 
ders from the Lord to come out of it, with all the ani¬ 
mals 
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Noah, mals that were therein ; and this he did in the fix hun- 

- - - dred and firftyear of his age, on the 27th day of the 

fecond month. But the hiftory of the deluge is more cir- 
cumftantially related already under the article Delug e. 

Then he offered as a burnt facrific'e to the Lord one 
of all the pure animals that were in the ark ; and the 
Lord accepted his facrifice, and faid to him, that he 
would no more pour out his curfe upon the whole 
•earth, nor any more deftroy all the animals as he had 
now done. He gave Noah power over all the brute 
creation, and permitted him to eat of them, as of the 
herbs and fruits of the earth ; except only the blood, 
the ufe of which God did not allow him. He bid 
him increafe and multiply, made a covenant with him, 
and God engaged himfelf no more to fend an univer¬ 
sal deluge upon the earth; and as a memorial of his 
promife he fet his bow in he clouds, to be as a pledge 
of the covenant he made with Noah. (Gen. ix.) 

Noah being an hufbandman, began now to cultivate 
the vine; and having made wine and drank thereof, 
■he unwarily made himfelf drunk, and fell afleep in his 
tent, and happened to uncover himfelf in an indecent 
pofture. Ham, the father of Canaan, having obferved 
him in this condition, made himfelf fport with him, 
and acquainted his two brothers with it, who were 
without. But they, inftead of making it a matter of 
fport, turned away from it, and going backwards the^ 
covered their fathers nakednefs, by throwing a mantle 
over him. Noah awaking, and knowing what Ham 
had done, faid, that Canaan the fon of Ham fhould be 
accurfed, that he fhould be a {lave of flaves in refpeft 
of his brethren. It is thought he had a mind to fpare 
the perfon of his fon Ham, for fear the curfe might light 
upon the other children of Ham, who had no part in 
this adtion. He curfed Canaan by a fpirit of prophe¬ 
cy, becaufe the Canaanites his defcendants were after 
this to be rooted out by the Ifraelites. Noah added. 
Let the Lord, the God of Shem, be blefled, and let 
•Canaan be the Servant of Shem. And he was fo in 
■effect, in the perfon of the Canaanites Subdued by the 
Hebrews. Laftly, Noah faid, Let God extend the 
pofleflion of Japheth ; let Japheth dwell in the tents 
-of Shem, and let Canaan be his fervant. This pro¬ 
phecy had its accomplifhment, when the Grecians, and 
■afterwards the Romans, being defcended from Japheth, 
made a conqueft of Afia, which was the portion of 
Shem. 

But, Noah lived yet after the deluge three hundred 
and fifty years ; and the whole time of his life having 
been nine hundred and fifty years, he died in the year 
of the world 2006. He left three fons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth, of which mention is made under their 
leverai names; and according to the common opinion 
he dvided the whole world amongft them, in order to 
repeop’.e it. To Shem he gave Afia, to Ham Africa, 
■and Europe to Japheth. Some will have it, that be- 
fides thefe three fons, he had. Several others. The 
Spurious Berofus gives him thirty, called Titans, from 
the name of their mo!her Titsea. They pretend that 
the Teutons or Gentians are derived from a fon of 
Noah called Thuifcon. The falfe Methodius alfo 
makes mention of Jonithus or Jonicus, a pretended fon 
of Noah. 

St Peter calls Noah a preacher of riuhteoufnefs 
(2 Peter ii. 5,) becaufe before the deluge he was in- 
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ceflantly preaching and declaring to men, not only by Noah. ■ 
his difcourfes, but by his un blame able life, and by the 
building of the ark, in which he was employed fix 
fcore years, that the wrath of God was ready to pour 
upon them. But his preaching had no effect, fince, 
when the deluge came, it found mankind plunged in 
their former enormities) Mat. xxiv. 37.) 

Several learned men have obferved that the Hea¬ 
then confounded Saturn, Deucalion, Ogyges, the god 
Coelus or Ouranus, Janus, Prctheus, Promstheus 
&c. with Noah. The wife of Noah is called Noriah 
by the Gnoftics ; and the fable of Deucalion and his 
wife Pyrrha is manifeftly invented from the hiftory of 
Noah. 

The Rabbins pretend, that God gave Noah and his 
fons (all who are not of the cliofen race of Abra¬ 
ham they call Noachidas) certain general precepts, 
which contain, according to them, the natural right 
which is common to all men indifferently, and the 
obfervation cf which alone will be fufficient to fave 
them. After the law of Mofes, the Hebrews would 
not fuffer any ftranger to dwell in their country, un- 
lefs he would conform to the precepts of the Noachidse. 

In war they put to death without quarter, all that 
were ignorant of them. Thefe precepts are feven in 
number. 

The firjl directs that obedience be paid to judges, 
magiftrates, and princes. 

By the fecond , the worfhip of falfe gods, fuperftition, 
and facrilege, are abfolutely forbidden. 

The third forbids curfing the name of God, blafphe- 
mies, and falfe oaths. 

The fourth forbids all inceftuous and unlawful con¬ 
junctions, as fodomy, beftiality, and crimes againft na¬ 
ture. 

The fifth forbids the effufion of blood of all forts of 
animals, murder, wounds, and mutilations. 

The fxih forbids thefts, cheats, lying, &c. 

The fe-venth : orbids to eat the parts of an animal ftill 
alive, as was praftified by fome pagans. 

To thefe the Rabbins have added fome others : but 
what inclines us to doubt the antiquity of thefe pre¬ 
cepts is, that no mention is made of them in feripture, 
or in the writings of Jofephus or Philo; and that 
note of the ancient fathers knew any thing of them. 

NOB, a facerdotal city of the tribe of Benjamin or 
Ephraim. St Jerom fays, that in his time it was en¬ 
tirely deftroyed, and that the ruins of it might be feen 
not far from Diofpolis. When David was drove away 
by Saul, he went to Nob, and aft:mg the high-prieft 
Abimelech for fome provifions and arms, the prieft 
gave him the fhew bread which had been lately taken 
off the holy table, and the fword of Goliab; Saul be¬ 
ing informed of this by Doeg, caufed all the prieft* 
of Nob to be flain, and the city to be deftroyed. 1 ham. 

::;:i.xxii. 

NOBAH, a city beyond Jordan. It took the name 
of Nobah from an Ifraelite of this name who had made 
a conqueft ot it, (Numb, xxxii. 42.) Gideon purfued 
the Midianites as far as this city, (Judg. viii. 2.). Eufe- 
bius fays, that there is a deft) 1 ate place of this -name 
about eight miles from Hcfhbcn towards the fouth. 

But this could not be the Nobah now mentioned, be¬ 
caufe it was much farther to the north. 

NOBILIARY, in literary hiftory, a book con¬ 
taining 
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Nobility, tabling the hiftory of the noble families of a nation bufinefs of a good government to diftribute as equally Nobility, 
" or province : fuch are Choriere’s Nobiliary of Dau- as polfible thofe bleflings which bounteous nature of- ' 
plane, and Caumartin’s Nobiliary of Provence. The fers to all.” It may readily be allowed that this rea- 
Germans are faid to be particularly careful of their foiling is condufive ; but the great queftion returns, 
Nobiliaries, in order to keep up the dignity of their “ How f<r can equality prevail in a iociety which is. 
families. fecure ? and what is po/fible to be dc no in the equal 

NOBILITY in general fignifies dignity, grandeur, distribution of the bleflings of Nature r” Till thefe 
or greatnefs; more particularly it fignifies antiquity qneftions he anfwered, we gain nothing by decl dm- 
of family, joined with riches ; in the common accepta- ing on tne rights and. equality of men ; and the an- 
tion of the word, it means that quality or dignity fwers which have fometimes been given to them flip. 

. which miles a man above the rank of apeafant or a pofe a degree of perfection in human nature, which,, 
commoner. if it were real, would make all civil inftitutions ufelefs. 

At a time when the public mind is fo much agita- as well as the reveries of thefe reformers. The con- 
ted on this fubjedl, or fubjedh nearly allied to it, per- duCt of the democratic Hates of Pagan antiquity, tege- 
haps the lefs that is laid on it the better. We fhould ther with the opprelfive anarchy and lhameful violences 
therefore (as far as concerns the queftion about its ex- which we have leen and Hill fee in a neighbouring king- 
pediency in civil life, or the contrary) mod cheerfully dom, will be confiuered by many as a full and falisfac- 
pafs it over in filence, did we not elteem it our duty tory anfv/er, deduced from experience, to all the fchemes 
to give our readers at leaf! feme idea of it, and were of thevifionary theorift: fuch facts at lealt render the 
it not our bufinefs to lay before them a few of thofe abolition of the order of nobility a matter of moreim- 
arguments which of late have been fo copioufly retail- portance, and of infinitely greater difficulty, than thole- 
ed both for and againfb this illufirious order of civil' who plead for it are difpoled to allow, 
fociety : leaving them, however, that liberty which It is an opinion not uncommon, and at lead plaufi~ 
every man unqueftionably ought to be allowed, of judg- fcle, that the nobility of a well regulated Hate is the 
ing for themfelves as they fhall fee moll proper; bell fecurity againft monarchial defpotifm or lawlefs 

Whether that equality of rank and condition which ufurpation on the one hand, and theconfulion of de- 
has of late been fo loudly contended for would be more mocratic infolence on the other. Self-intereft is the- 
agrteable to the order of nature, or more conducive moil powerful principle in the human breaft j and it 
to thehappinefs and profperity of mankind, may in- is obvioufly the interell of fuch men to preferve that 
deed be made a queftion ; but it is a queftion, we ap- balance of power in fociety upon which tire very ex- 
prehend which cannot receive different anfwcrs from iftence of their order depends. Corrupted as the pre¬ 
men capable of reflecting without prejudice and par- fent age confeffedly is, a very recent inftance could be 
tiality. A ftate of perfeft equality can fubfiil only given, in which die Britifh Houfe of Peers refeued at 
among beings poflefling equal talents and equal vir- once the fovereign and the people from the threaten- 
tues; but fuch beings are not men. Were all man- ed tyranny of a factious junto. As it is our bufinefs,. 
kind under the conftant influence of the laws of vir- however, to exhibit all opinions of any celebrity, we 
tue, a diftinction of ranks would be unneceflary ; but fhall lay before our readers a fhort extract from Du- 
in that cale civil government itfelf would likcwife he laure’s Critical Hiftory of the French Nobility, which 
unneceflary, becaufe men would have attained all that contains, in few but forcible words, fome of the com- 
perfedtion to which it is the objeCt of civil govern- mon arguments againft this diftinCtion of ranks, 
ment as well as of religion to guide them : every man “ Nobility (fays he), a diftindtion equally impo- 
then would be a law unto himfelf. But whilft, in fo politic and immoral, and worthy of the times of igno- 
many breafts, the felfifh paflions predominate over rar.ee and of rapine, which gave it birth, is a violation 
thofe which are focial, violence mull be reftrained by of the right’s of that part of the nation that is depri- 
authority ; and there can be no authority without a ved of it; and as equality becomes a Jiimu '■is towards 
diftinClion of ranks, fuch as may influence the public diftinftion, fo on the other hand this , is the radical 
opinion. vice of a government and the fource of a variety of' 

It is well obferved by Hume, that government is evils. It is almoft impoffible that there fhould be any 
feunded only on opinion ; and that this opinion is of uncommon inftances of virtue in a ftate, when recom- 
two kinds, opinion of interell, and opinion of right, peaces belong exclulively to a certain clafs of fociety. 

When a people are perfuaded that it is their interell and when it colls them no more to obtain thefe than 
to fupport the government under which they live, that the trouble of being born . Amongft this lift of privi- 
government mud be very liable. But among the leged perfons, virtues, talents, and genius, mult of 
worthlefs and unthinking part of the community, this courfe be much lefs frequent than in the other dalles, 
perfuafton has feldom place. All men, however,.have fince, without the poffeffion of any of thefe qualities, 
a notion of rights—of a right to property and a right they who belong to it are Hill honoured and rewarded* 
to power; and when the majority of a nation confi- Thofe who profit by this abfurd fubverfion of princi- 
ders a certain order of men as having a right to that pies, and thofe who lofe by this unjuft diftribution of 
eminence in which they are placed, this opinion, call favours, which feem to have grown into a right, can- 
it prejudice or what we will, contributes much to the not have any other than falfe, immoral and pernicious 
peace and happinefs of civil fociety. There are many, ideas concerning merit” 

however, who think otherwife, and imagine that ‘‘ the A perfedt equality, however, in rank and fortune- 
fociety in which the greateft equality prevails mull al- has feldom .been contended for, except by the moll 
ways be the moll fecure. Thefe men conceive it to be the ignorant enthufiafts. It is indeed doubtful whether, 

4r 
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Nullity, it could poftibly exift. The more moderate and ra- 
' ^. J tional reformers have acknowledged, that as thefe diffe¬ 

rences have always exifted in fome way or other, fo, 
from the infinite variety of talents and attainments in 
the world, we have reafon to expect they will exift 
in every form of government and among every people. 
The queftion, therefore, is reduced to this : Whether 
the prefent mode of diftindtion, or any other which 
could be inftituted in its ftead, be upon the whole the 
belt ? That the prefent is not perfedl, or wholly with¬ 
out faults, few will be fanguine enough to contradifl : 
and a wife man in the fober hour of philofophical 
refledtion will fcarce prefume to affert, that any other 
fcheme which human ingenuity can plan would be 
wholly without imperfection, or altogether free from 
error. The cafe is, the errors of our own fyftem are 
prefent, and on this account we fee and feel them with 
peculiar force: the other plan we look forward to, 
perhaps iu too fanguine a manner, and we probably 
forget, in the delufive heat of imagination, that if di- 
ftindtion depended entirely an merit, we fhould fcarce 
find a fociety of men fo honeft, or fo able, as always 
to reward it according to its deferts ; or if this were 
poflible, as perhaps in the nature of things it is not, 
fiuch is the felf-partiality of the generality of men, 
that few would think he were dealt juftly by if he 
were not promoted as well as his neighbour ; and it 
is clearly impoffible to promote every one. For fuch 
reafons then, and many more wh'ch our limits oblige 
us to omit, many think (and we are inclined to think 
with them), that it is fafer to remain as we are, as 
we know the evils that attend our fituation, and 
are ftill able to bear them, rather than to hazard a 
change, which, with fome benefits, might alfo perhaps 
increafe the troubles, and deftroymany of the pleafures, 
of facial life. 

Perhaps it may not be amifs to lay before our 
readers the following obfervations from that mod ju¬ 
dicious commentator on the laws of England, Mr Juf- 
tice Blackftone, on this important fubject. 

Blackft. “ The diftinftion of rank and honours (fays he) is 
Comment, neceflary in every well-governed ftate, in order to 
reward fuch as are eminent for their fervices to the 
public, in a manner the mod defirable to individuals, 
and yet without burden to the community : exciting 
thereby an ambitious, yet laudable ardour, and gene¬ 
rous emulation, in others. And emulation, or vir¬ 
tuous ambition, is a fpring of adtion which, however 
dangerous or invidious in a mere republic or under a 
defpotic fway, will certainly be attended with good 
effedts under a free monarchy ; where, without deftroy- 
ing its exiftence, its excefles may be continually re- 
ftrained by that fuperior power from which all ho¬ 
nour is derived. Such a ipirit, when nationally dif- 
fufed, gives life and vigour to the community ; it fets 
all the wheels of government in motion, which, under 
a wife regulator, may be diredted to any beneficial 
purpofe ; and thereby every individual may be made 
fubfervient to the public good, while he principally 
means to promote his own particular views. A body 
of nobility is alio more peculiarly necefiary in our 
mixed and compounded conftitution, in order to fup- 
p rt the rights of both the crown and the people, by 
forming a barrier to withftand the encroachments of 
both. It creates and preferves that gradual fcale of 


dignity, which proceeds from, the peafant to the Nobility, 
prince ; rifing like a pyramid from a broad foundation, ' 
and diminiihing to a point as it rifes. It is this 
afeending and contracting proportion that adds lia¬ 
bility to any governments; for when the departure is 
fudden from one extreme to another, we may pro¬ 
nounce that ftate to be precarious. The nobiiity, 
therefore, are the pillars which arereared from among 
the people, more immediately to fupport the throne 3 
and, if that falls, they muft alfo be buried under its 
ruins. Accordingly, when in the laft century the 
commons had determined to extirpate monarchy, they 
alfo voted the houfe of lords to be ufelefs and dan¬ 
gerous. And ftnee titles of nobility are thus expe¬ 
dient in the ftate, it is alfo expedient that theif own¬ 
ers fhould form an independent and feparate branch 
of the legiflature. If they were confounded with a 
inafs of the people, and like them had only a vote 
in electing reprefentatives, their privileges would fuon 
be borne down and overwhelmed by the popular tor¬ 
rent, which would effectually level all diftindtions. It 
is therefore highly necefiary that the body of nobles 
fhould have a diftindt afl’embly, diftindt deliberations, 
and diftindt powers from the commons.”—Thefe re¬ 
marks, at a time like the prelent, deferve our ierious 
attention : nor do we fuppofe our readers will be dif- 
pleafed, if we add the following obfervations on the 
fubject from a periodical publication of long Handing 
and very confiderable merit. 

“ Birth and nobility are a ftronger obligation to vir- Gent Mag. 
tue than is laid upon meaner perfons. A vicious or Vol. xii. 
diftionourable nobleman is in effedt prejured; for his 
honour is his oath. 

“ Under the patriarchal fcheme, and at the firft fel¬ 
ting out of the tribes, the heads of families had their 
particular efcutcheons, and their genealogies record¬ 
ed with the utmoft exadtnefs ; Even the Ancient of 
Days confirmed this : he often put his people in 
mind of the glory and virtues of their forefathers 5 
and hath fet a precedent for attainders, by vifiting 
the third and fourth generati n. 

“ It is a vulgar error to fuppofe, that his blefied Son 
chofe his followers out of the meaneft of the people, 
becaufe mechanics ; for this ,was part of the educa¬ 
tion of every jewilh nobleman: Two of the number, 
being his kinfmen, were of the royal houfe of David ; 
one was a Roman gentleman, and another of the 
royal family of Syria ; and for the reft, he had the 
fame right of creation as his father and his vicegerents 
of advancing the poor to honour, and of exalting the 
lowly and meek. 

“The ancient Greeks and Romans paid great regard 
to nobility ; but when the levelling principle obtained, 
and the people ftiared power and honour, thofe ftates 
foon dwindled .and came to ruin. And in prefent 
Rome, great reipedt is paid to the renowned fami¬ 
lies of Colonna and Ceeiarini. In Venice, the notion 
of nobility is carried fo high as to become inconfiftcnt - 
with a republican fcheme. The Spaniards pay more 
regard to their oldnobles than to their old Chrifttans; 
and the French are but little behind them. What 
was laid of the duke of Montmorency by Henry IV. 

“ That he was a better gentleman than himfelf,” 
was, perhaps, the reafon why-the laft heir of fo il- 
luftrous a family was cut off, to make the houfe of 

Bourbon 
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Nobility. Bourbon the fird in France.—The Welch, Irifh, and 
v ' Polanders, are remarkable for their attachments to 
blood and pedigree. 

“ It is for the fake of the meaned of our people, that 
the high value and regard for quality {hould be kept 
up; for they are bed governed by thofe who feem 
formed for power: the robe of authority fits eafy 
upon them, and fubmiflion is as much our choice as 
our duty; butupftarts prove the word of tyrants. 

' “ The ancient legiflators, who dudied human nature, 
thought it advifeable, for the better government of 
dates, that the people (hould be divided into the 
noble and the common. They judged it for the uni- 
verfal giiod of mankind, that the valiant and the wife 
{hould bh feparated from the red, and appointed for 
counsil and command. 

“ To this I take it that the inditution of nobility 
is owing in all countries ; even thofe nations which 
we are pleafed to call favage, didinguidi the wife and 
the valiant, obey them as counfellors, and comman¬ 
ders, which is placing them in the rank of nobles. 

“ Some, I know, look upon the inditution of nobi¬ 
lity to be one of the graded impofitions upon the com¬ 
mon fenfe of mankind ; they confine it indeed to he¬ 
reditary nobility; they allow, that thofe who have 
done the commonwealth any fignal fervice {hould be 
didinguifhed with honours, but it feems an abfurdity 
to them that a man Ihould be born a legiflator, as if 
wifdom or a knowledge of government run in the blood. 
But if they would confider how drongly the love of 
podeiity is planted in human nature, they mud allow 
that nothing can be a dronger motive to great and 
worthy actions, than the notion that a man’s po- 
fterity will reap the honour and profit of his labours. 
Befides, we are to fuppofe that men born to honours 
and a high fortune may be bred up in generous fenti- 
ments, and formed for the dation they are to fill; 
that they mud be drangers to thofe vicious falfehoods 
and corruptions which necefiity fird, and then habit, 
puts men upon pradifing whofe lives are fpent in 
purluit of their fortunes. I will own, notwithdand- 
ing all thefe advantages, that many of them are like 
rocks whofe heads are in the clouds, but are fo barren 
that they are quite incapable of producing any thing; 
but in general, were their minds only upon a level 
with thofe of other men, we {hould expect better fruit 
from them. 

“ As authority is founded in opinion, all wife com¬ 
monwealths have been extremely jealous in keeping 
up the honour of their nobility. Wherever they be¬ 
come bafe, effeminate, cowardly, or fervile, their au¬ 
thority finks, they fall into contempt; then the people 
begin to confider them as ufelefs to government, and 
look upon their privileges as a grievance to fociety, 
afid perhaps they think how to get rid of them, as 
happened in the commonwealth of Florence, where, 
after the expulfion of the duke of Athens, a petty 
tyrant of that city, many of the nobility having be¬ 
haved fervilely to him, and infolently to the people, 
were degraded from the fenate and the magidracy, and 
rendered incapable of holfling any employment in the 
commonwealth. 

“ Father Paul, the Venetian, fays, that you mud 
either keep your nobility free from taint, or have no 
Vol. XIII. 


nobility at all; That the high employments of the obill'jr. 
commonwealth {hould be bedowed amongd the mod ~ 
ancient families, unlefs where a perfon fhould diftin- 
guiffi himfelf by fome fignal fervice to the date. Such 
a man would think himfelf fufficiently rewarded by 
the honour of being put upon a foot with the ancient 
nobility; and the nobility would be pleafed to find 
that no commoner, except fome of great reputation 
and merit, was to hold any of the employments ufual- 
ly pofieffed by their body. If the perfon fo prefer- 
ed ihould not be rich enough to fupport the dignity 
of the office, the date may give him a penfion, but 
by no means Ihould employments be made lucrative ; 
which not only exhaud and weaken the commonwealth, 
but wherever die high employments are fought for 
profit, the nobility lofe their generous fentiments, 
and it is a means of introducing corruption amongd 
them.” 

The origin of nobility in Europe is by fome referred 
to the Goths ; who, after they had feized a part of 
Europe, rewarded their captains with titles of honour, 
to didinguifh them from the common people. We 
{hall only in this place further confider the manner in 
which in our own country they may be created, and the 
incidents attending them ; referring for a fuller ac¬ 
count of their origin in Europe to the articles Revo¬ 
lution, and Society (Civil). 

1. The right of peerage feems to have been origi¬ 
nally territorial; that is, annexed to lands, honours, 
cadles, manors, and the like ; the proprietors and 
poffeffors of which were (in right of thofe edates) 
allowed to be peers of the realm, and were fummoned 
to parliament to do fuitand fervice to their fovereign: 
and, when the land was alienated, the dignity paifed 
with it as appendant. Thus in England the bifiiops 
dill fit in the houfe of lords in right of fucceffion to 
certain ancient baronies annexed, or fuppofed to be 
annexed, to their epifcopal lands ; and thus in 11 
Henry VI. the poffeffion of the cadle of Arundel 
was adjudged to confer an earldom on its poffeffor. 

But afterwards, when Alienations grew to be fre¬ 
quent, the dignity of peerage was confined to the li¬ 
neage of the party ennobled, and indead of territorial 
became perfonah A (dual proof of a tenure by barony 
became 110 longer ncceffary to conditute a lord of par¬ 
liament; but the record of the writ of fummons to 
him or his ancedors was admitted as a fufficient evi¬ 
dence of the tenure. 

Peers of Great Britain are now created either by ciad-fl- 
Writ or' by patent: for thofe who claim by preferip- Comment, 
tionmud fuppofe either a writ or patent made to their 
ancedors; though by length of time it is loft. The 
creation by writ, or the king’s letter, is a fummons to 
attend the houfe of peers, by the dyle and title cf that 
barony which the king is pleafed to confer: that by- 
patent Is a royal grant to a fubjed of any dignity and 
degree of peerage. The creation by writ isthe more 
ancient way; but a man is not ennobled thereby, unlefs 
be actually take his feat in the houfe of lords ; and 
fome are' of opinion that there mud be at lead two 
writs of fummons, and a fitting in two diffract parlia¬ 
ments, to evidence an hereditary barony : and there¬ 
fore the mod ufual, becaufe the fureft, way is to grant 
the dignity by patent, which endures to a man and his 
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Nobility, heirs according to the limitation thereof, though he 
never himfelf makes ufe of it. Yet it is frequent to 
call up the eldeft fon of a peer to the houfe of lords 
by writ of fummons, in the name of his father’s baro¬ 
ny: becaufe in that cafe there is r.o danger of his chil¬ 
drens lofxng the nobility in cafe he never takes his 
feat; for they will fucceed to their grandfather. Crea¬ 
tion by writ has alfo one advantage over that by pa¬ 
tent ; for a perfon created by writ holds the dignity 
to him and his heirs, without any words to that pur¬ 
port in the writ; but in letters patent there muft be 
words to direift the inheritance, elfe the dignity en¬ 
dures only to the grantee for life. For a manor wo¬ 
man may be created noble for their own lives, and the 
dignity not defcend to their heirs at all, or defcend on¬ 
ly to fome particular heirs; as where a peerage is li¬ 
mited to a man and the heirs male of his body by E- 
lizabeth his prefent lady, and not to fuch heirs by any 
former or future wife. 

2. Let us next take a view of a few of the principal 
incidents attending the nobility,—exclufive of their 
capacity as members of parliament and as heredi¬ 
tary counfellors of the crown, for both which 
we refer to the articles Lords and Parliament. 
And firft we muft obferve, that in criminal cafes a 
nobleman {hall be tried by his peers. The great are 
always obnoxious to popular envy : were they to be 
judged by the people, they might be in danger from 
the prejudice of their judges ; and would moreover be 
deprived of the privilege of the meaneft fubjedts, that 
of being tried by their equals, which is fecured to all 
the realm by magna charta, c. 29. It is laid, that 
this does not extend to bifhops ; who, though they 
are lords of parliament, and fit there by virtue of their 
baronies which they hold jure ecclefia, yet are not en¬ 
nobled in blood, and consequently not peers with the 
nobility. As to peerefles, no provifion was made for 
their trial when accufed of treafon or felony, till after 
Eleanor duchefs of Gloucefter, wife to the lord pro¬ 
tector, had been accufed of treafon, and found guilty 
of witchcraft, in an ecclefiaftical fynod, through the 
intrigues of Cardinal Beaufort. This very extraordi¬ 
nary trial gave occafion to a fpecial ftatute, 20 Hen. 
VI. c. 9. which enadts, that peerefles, either in their 
own right or by marriage, fhall be tried before the 
fame judicature as peers of the realm. If a woman, 
noble in her own right, marries a commoner, {he 
ftill remains noble, and fhall be tried by her peers : 
but if (he be only noble by marriage, then by a fecond 
marriage with a commoner fhe lofes her dignity ; for 
as by marriage it is gained, by marriage it is alfo loft. 
Yet if a duchefs-dowager marries a baron, lhe conti¬ 
nues a duchefs ftill; for all the nobility are pares, and 
therefore it is no degradation. A peer or peerefs (ei¬ 
ther into her own right or by marriage) cannot be ar- 
refted in civil cafes: and they have alfo many peculiar 
privileges annexed to their peerage in the courfe of 
judicial proceedings. A peer fitting in judgment, gives 
not his verdidt upon oath, like an ordinary juryman, 
but upon his honour ; he anfwers alfo to bills in chan¬ 
cery upon his honour, and sot upon his oath: but, 
when he is examined as a witnefs either in civil or cri¬ 
minal cafes, he muft be fworn ; for the refpedl which 
the law {hows to the honour of a peer does not extend 
fo far as to overturn a fettled maxim, that in judicio 


non creditur nifi juratus. The honour of peers is how- Nobility, 
ever fo highly tendered by the law, that it is much Noble, 
more penal to fpread falfe reports of them, and cer- " w * 
tain other great officers of the realm, than of other 
men: fcandal againft them being called by the pecu¬ 
liar name of fcandalum magnatum, and fubjedted to pe¬ 
culiar punifhment by divers ancient ftatutes. 

A peer cannot lofe his nobility but by death or at¬ 
tainder ; though there was an inftance, in the reign of 
Edward IV. of the degradation of George Nevile duke 
of Bedford by adt of parliament, on account of his 
poverty, which rendered him unable to fupport his 
dignity. But this is a fmgular inftance : which ferves 
at the fame time, by having happened, to fhow the 
power of parliament; and, by having happened but 
once, to fhow how tender the parliament hath been 
in exerting fo high a power. It hath been faid in¬ 
deed, that if a baron waftes his eftate, fo that he is not 
able to fupport the degree, the king may degrade him : 
but it is exprefsly held by later authorities, that a peer 
cannot be degraded but by adt of parliament. 

Aton. Matthaeus obferves, that nobility, among 
the Romans, was a quite different thing from what it 
is among us. The nobles, among the Romans, were 
either thofe raifed to the magiftrature, or defcended 
from magiftrates : there was no fuch thing as nobility 
by patent. 

Bartoli fays, that dodtors, after they have held a pro- 
feffor’s chair in an univerfity for 20 years, become 
noble ; and are intitled to all the rights of counts. 

But this claim is not admitted at court, See. though 
Bartoli’s fentiments be backed with thofe of feveral 
other authors, particularly Chaffanaeus in his Confuetu- 
din. Burgundia; Boyer fur la Goutume de Berry, Faber 
C. de Dig. Def. 9. &c. which laft, however, reftrains 
Bartoli’s rule to dodtors in law, and princes’ phyfi- 
cians. 

By an edidt of the French king in 1669, it is de¬ 
clared, that trade {hall not derogate from nobility, 
provided the perfon do not fell by retail. 

In Bretagne, by ancient cuftom, a nobleman lofes 
nothing by trading even in retail: but he reaffumes all 
his rights as foon as he ceafes traffic, his nobility ha¬ 
ving flept all the time. 

In Germany, a woman, not noble by birth, doth 
not become, v. gr. a countefs or baronefs by marry¬ 
ing a count or baron : a lady of the higher degree in¬ 
deed becomes a princefs by marrying a prince; but 
this doth not hold of a lady of the lower nobility. 

On the coaft of Malabar, children are only capable 
of being noble by the mother’s fide ; it being allowed 
them to take as many hu/bands as they pleafe, and to 
quit them whenever they think good. 

NOBLE, Nobilis, a perfon who has a privilege 
which raifes him above a commoner or peafant, either 
by birth, by office, or by patent from his prince. The 
word comes from the Latin nobilis; formed from the 
ancient mfeibilis, “ diftinguilhable, remarkable.” 

In England, the word noble is of a na: ower import 
than in other countries ; being confined to perfons 
above the degree of knights ; whereas, abroad, it com¬ 
prehends not only knights, but what we fimply call 
gentlemen. The nobles of England are alfo called pares 
regni , as being nobilitathpares , though graduimpares. 

The Venetian nobkffe is famous: it is in this that 

the 
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Nobles, tlie fovereignty of the (late, refides. It is divided into and coins locked up in the body of the (lony • 

Nocera. three claffes. The fird only comprehends 24 families. The cafes of their doors and windows are made ot a 

- - - Thefecond includes the defendants of all thofe who black (lone drawn from the hill of Fiana, two miles —„- 

were entered in the golden book, in 1289, and dedi- to the north; it lies eight feet below the furface, in 

ned to govern the (late, which then began to be ari- a bed or vein 140 feet thick, reding upon a bale 91 

ftocratic. The third confids of fuch as have bought fand. This feems evidently to be a dream of lava con- 

the dignity of noble Venetians This lad cla 's is only gealed. 

admitted to the inferior employs ; the two former to Nocera is a place of very confiderable antiquity: in 
all indifferently. The title of noble Venetians is fome- the 13th century it was called de Pagani, to didin- 
times alfo given to foreign kings, princes, &c. guifh it from a city in Umbria of a fimilar name; thii. 

Nobles, among the Romans, were fuch as had addition was in allufion to a colony of Saracens which 
the jus imaginum, or the right of ufing the pictures or Frederick of Subia brought from Sicily, and fettled 
ftatues of their ancellors; a right which was allowed here, that they might be out of the way of their danger- 
only to thofe whofe ancedors had borne fome curule ous connexions with Africa: hence Nocera has often 
office, that is, had been curule eedile, cenfor, prator, or been confounded with Lucera by the negligent or igno- 
conful. For a long time none but the Patricii were rant chroniclers of the fucceeding ages. The mod re- 
the nobiles, becaufe no perfon but of that fuperior rank' markable event that occurs in its hidory is the fiege of 
could bear any curule office ; hence in Livy, Salud, &c. its cadle, A. D. 1384. E. Long. 12 55. N. L. 4-3-2. 
mbilitas isufed to dgnify the Patrician order, and fo Terra Nocerian 4, Earth of Nocera, in the materia 
oppofed to plebs. To make the true meaning of nobiles medica, a fpecies of bole_remarkably heavy, of a grey- 
dill more clear let it be obferved, that the Roman peo- iffi white colour, of an infipid tade, and generally with 
pie were divided into nobiles, novi, and ignobiles. No- fome particles in it which grit between the teeth. It is 
biles were they who had the piXures, Icc. of their much edeemedbytheltaliansas a remedy for venemous 
ancedors ; novi were fuch as had only their own ; igno- bites, and in fevers; but, excepting as an abforbent and 
biles were fuch as had neither. See jfus Imaginis. adringent, no dependence is to be had on it. 

The Roman nobility, by way of didinXion, wore NOCTAMBULI, Noctambulones, or Night- 
an half moon upon their fhoes, efpecially thofe of Patri- walker; a term of equal import with fomnambuli , 
cian rank. applied to perfons who have a habit of rifing and 

TheGrecian nobility were called Ew«Tf;tT«/, as being walking about in their deep. The word is a com- 
defeended from thefe old heroic ancedors fo famous in pound of the Latin nox, “ night,” and ambulo, “ I 
hidory. Such were the Praxiergida, Etrobutida, Ale- walk." 

maonide, &c. all which had many privileges annexed Schenkius, Hordius, Clauderus, and Hildanus, 
to their quality; amongd which was this, that they wore who have wrote of deep, give us divers unhappy hi- 
grafhoppers in their hair as a badge of nobility. dories of fuch noXambuli. When the difeafe is mo- 

Noble, a money of account containing fix {hillings derate, the perfons affeXed with it only repeat the 
and eight pence. , aXions of the day on getting out of bed, and go 

The noble was anciently a real coin druck in the quietly to the places they frequented or at other times; 
reign of Edward III. and then called the penny but thofe who have it in the mod violent degree, go 
of gold; but it was afterwards called a rofe noble, up to dangerous places, and do things which would ter- 
from its being damped with a rofe : it was current rify them to think of when they are awake. Thefe 
at 6s. 8d. are by fome called lunatic night-walkers, becaufe fits 

NOCERA, a town in Italy, in the dominions of the are obferved to return with the mod frequency and 
king of Naples and Sicily, or, as he is more com- violence at the changes of the moon.—For the cure 
monly called, the king of the Two Sicilies. It is an fome recommend purging and a cooling regimen : 
epilcopal city, but might with greater propriety be others are of opinion that the bed method is to place 
ftyled a cluder of villages : its feveral parts being ex- a veffel of water at the patients bedfide in fuch a man- 
tended along the foot of the mountains, form the ner that he will naturally dep into it when he gets out 
Citta Sotana, or low town : and the bifhop's palace, of bed ; or if that fhould fail, a perfon ffiould fit up 
together with fome convents embowered in cyprefs to watch and beat him every time it happens. See 
groves, cover the peak of a fingle hill in a very pic- Sleep walkers, or Sommambuli. 
turefque manner, and compofe the Citta Soprana. NOCTILUCA, a fpecies of phofphorus, fo called 

Nocera (a), it is reported, contains near 30,000 becaufe it fhines in the dark without any light being 
inhabitants ; they are difperfed in forty patches of ha- thrown upon it: fuch is tire phofphorus made of urine! 
bitation. Their houfes are condruXed of two kinds NOCTURNAL, fomething relating to the night, 
of done ; the common walls are built with yellow tufa in contradidinXion to diurual. 

dug out of the hills that lie about a mile to the ead Nocturnal, NoSurlabium, an indrument chiefly 
of ttie town ; which none feems unquedionably to have ufed at fea, to take the altitude or depreffion of fome 
been formed by a confolidation of fubdances thrown Aars about the pole, in order to find the latitude and 
out of Vefuvius ; becaufe, on opening thefe quarries, hour of the night. 

the workmen have frequently difeovered tombs, vafes Some noXurnals are hemifpheres, or planifpheres, 
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(a) Anciently, Nuceria Alphaterna, a word of unknown etymology. It was a Roman colony, and had its min t 

Num. Nucerin. 

i. Caput virile imberbe—Equus flans capite reflaxo inter crura. A . . IN . . 
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1 Nocl -t'nal on the plane ot the equinoctial. Thofe commonly in 
li ufe among feamen are two ; the one adapted to the 
„ polar ftar, and the firftof the guards of the Little Bear; 

the other to the pole liar, and the pointers of the Great 
Bear. 

This inftrument confifts of two circular plates, 
applied to each other. The greater, which has a 
handle to hold the inftrument, is about 2 4- inches dia¬ 
meter, and is divided into twelve parts, agreeing to the 
twelve months; and each month fubdivided into every 
fifth day ; and fo as that the middle of the handle 
correfponds to that day of the year wherein the ftar 
here regarded has the fame right afcenfion with the 
fun. If the inftrument be fitted for two ftars, the 
handle is made moveable. The upper left circle is 
divided into twenty-four equal parts for the twenty- 
four hours of the day, and each hour fubdivided into 
quarters. Thefe twenty-four hours are noted by 
twenty-four teeth to be told in the night. Thofe at 
the hour 12 are diftinguifhed by their length. In 
Plate the centre of the two circular plates is adjufted a long 
cccxlvi. i nc Jex, moveable upon the upper plate ; and the three 
pieces, viz. the two circles and index, are joined by 
a river which is pierced through the centre with a hole, 
through which the ftar is to be obferved. 

To ufe the nocturnal, turn the upper plate till the 
long tooth, marked 12, be'againft the day of the 
month on the under plate; then, bringing the in¬ 
ftrument near the eye, fufpend it by the handle with 
the plane nearly parallel to the equinoctial; and 
viewing the pole ftar through the whole of the centre, 
turn the index about, till, by the edge coming from 
the centre, you fee the bright ftar or guard of the 
Little Bear, (if the‘inftrument be fitted to that ftar): 
then that tooth of the upper circle, under the edge of 
the index, is at the hour of tire night on the edge of 
the hour circle : which may be known without a light, 
by counting the teeth from the longeft, which is for 
the hour 12. 

NOD, or the land of Nod. It was to this country 
that Cain withdrew after his fratricide. (Gen. iv. 16.) 
The feptuagint, as well as Jofephus, read Naid inftead 
of Nod, and have taken it for the name of a place. It 
is not eafily known what ' country this' Was, unlefs 
perhaps it was the country of Nyfe or Nyfea, towards 
Hyr cania. St Jerom and the Chaldee interpreters 
have taken the word Nod in the fenfe of an appella¬ 
tive, far vagabond or fugitive ,* “ He dwelt a fugitive in 
the land.” But the Hebrew reads, “ He dwelt in the 
land of Nod.” (Gen. iv. 16.) 

NODAB, a country bordering upon Iturea and 
Idumaea, but now unknown. We read in the Chro¬ 
nicles, that the tribe of Reuben, affifted by thofe of 
Gad and Matiaffeh, had a war againft the Hagarites, 
the Jeturites, and the people of Nephiih and of No¬ 
dab, in which the Ifraelites had the advantage. 
1 Chr. v. 19. But the time and the other particulars 
of this war are unknown. 

NODATED hyperbola, a name given by Sir Ifaac 
Newton to a kind of hyperbola, which, by turning 
round, decuffates or erodes i tfslf. 

NODDY. See Sterna. 

NODE, a tumour arifing on the bones, and ufually 
proceeding from fome venereal caufe ; being much the 
fame with what is otherwife called exojlfis. 


NODES, in aftronomy, the two points where the Nodes 
orbit of a planet interfefts the ecliptic. H 

Such are the two points C and D ; of which the node ^ oct ‘ a " ] ' 
C, where the planet afeends northward above the plate 
plane of the ecliptic, is called the afsending node, or cccxlvi. 
the dragon’s head, and is marked thus The other no 
node D, where the planet defeends to the fouth, is 
called the defending node, or the dragon’s tail, marked 
thus g. 

The line CD, wherein the two circles CEDF and 
CGDH interfedt, is called the line of nodes. It ap¬ 
pears from obfervation, that the line of the nodes of 
all the planets conftantly changes its place, and fhifts 
its fituation from eaft to weft, contrary to the order 
of the figifls; and that the line of the moon’s nodes, 
by a retrograde motion, finilhes its circulation in the 
compafs of 19 years ; after which time, either of the 
nodes having receded from any point of the ecliptic, 
returns to the fame again; and when the moon is in 
the node, (he is alfo feen in the ecliptic. If the line 
of nodes were immoveable, that is, if it had no other 
motion than that whereby it is carried round the fun, 
it would always look to the fame point of the ecliptic, 
or would keep parallel to itfelf, as the axis of the earth 
does.. 

From what hath been faid, it is evident, that the 
moon can never be obferved precifely in the ecliptic, 
but twice in every period; that is, when (he enters 
the nodes. When Ihe is at her greateft diftance from 
the nodes, viz. in the points E, F, Ihe is faid to be in 
her limits. 

The moon muft be in 6r near one of the nodes, when 
there is an eclipfe of the fun or moon. 

To make the foregoing account of the motion of the 
moon’s nodes ftill clearer, let the plane of n® 2. ibid. 
reprefent that of the ecliptic, S the fun, T the centre 
of the earth, L the moon in her orbit DNJs. N n 
is the line of the nodes palling between the quadrature 
Qjmd the moon’s place L, in her laft quarter. Let 
now LP, or any part L S, reprefent the excefs of 
the fun’s adtion at T ; and this being refolved into the 
force LR, perpendicular to the plane of the moon’s 
orbit, and P R parallel to it, it is the former only that 
has any effedt to alter the pofition of the orbit, and in 
this it is wholly exerted. Its effedt is twofold : 1. It 

diminifhes its inclination by a motion which we may 
conceive as performed round the diameter TDd, to which 
L T is perpendicular. 2. Being compounded with the 
moon’s tangential motion at L, it gives it an inter¬ 
mediate diredtion L t, through which and the centre a. 
plane being drawn, muft meet tire ecliptic nearer the 
conjundtion C than before. 

NODUS, or node, in dialling, a certain point or pole 
in the gnomon of a dial, by the fhadow or light where¬ 
of either the hour of the day in dials without furniture, 
or the parallels of tire fun’s declination, and his place in 
the ecliptic, &c. in dials with furniture, are ihown. 

See Dialing. 

NOEOMAGUS lexuviorum, (Ptol.) : thought 
to be the Civitas Lexoviorum of tire lower age. Now 
Lifieux, a city in Normandy.—Another of the Trica- 
Jlini ; a town of Gallia Narbonenlrs ; thought to be 
S. Pol de Trois Chateaux, fix miles to the weft of Ny- 
onsin Dauphine. 

NOETIANS, in church- hiftory, Chriftian heretics 

hi 
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Nola in the third century, followers of Noetius, a philofo- 
1 | pher of Ephefus, who pretended that he was another 
°^ ct * Mofes fent by God, and that his brother was a 
new Aaron. His herefy confifted in affirming that 
there was but one perfon in the Godhead; and that 
the Word and the Holy Spirit were but external de¬ 
nominations given to God in confequence of different 
operations : that, as Creator, he is called Father ; as 
Incarnate, Son; and as defcending on the apoftles, 
Holy Ghojl. 

NOLA, a very ancient city, formerly populous and 
Itrong, fituated in a plain to the north-eaft of Vefuvius 
in Campania, faid to be built by the Chalcidians, 
(Juftin, Silius Italicus) ; according to others, by the 
Tufcans. At this place Hannibal met with the firlt 
check by Marcellus. Vefpafian added the appellation 
Augujla Calonia, (Frontinus). At this place, or in 
its neighbourhood, Auguftus is faid to have expired. It 
isalfofaid that bells were firlt invented there in the be¬ 
ginning of the 5th century ; hence their Latin names 
Nola: or Campana. It retains its old name to this day, 
but it hath vaftly fallen ffiort of its ancient fplendor. 
A town of the kingdom of Naples. L. Long. 15. N. 
Lat. 41.5. 

NOLANA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
41ft order, AfperifolLe. The corolla is campanulated ; 
the ftyle fituated betwixt the germens; the feeds are 
bilocular, and refemble berries. 

NOLLE prosequi, is where a plaintiff in an ac¬ 
tion does not declare in a reafonable time ; in which 
cafe it is ufual for the defendant’s attorney to enter 
a rule for the plaintiff to declare, after which a 
non prof, may be entered. A nolle profequi is efteemed 
a voluntary confeffion, that the plaintiff has no 
caufe of adtion : and therefore if a plaintiff enters 
his nolle profequi, he fhall be amerced : and if an 
informer caufe the fame to be entered, the defen¬ 
dant fhall have cofts. 

NOLLET (Jeane Antoine), a deacon, licentiate in 
theology, preceptor to the Enfant de France lor phy- 
fics and natural hiftory, regius profeffor of phyfics in 
the college of Navarre, member of the academy of 
fciences at Paris, of the royal fociety of London, of 
the inftitution of Bologna, and of the academy of 
fciences of Effort; was born at Pimbre, in the dio- 
cefe of Noyon, on the 17th of November 1700, of 
refpefiable but not wealthy parents. To make up the 
want of riches, they determined to give their fon a 
good education. They fent him to the college of 
Clermont in Beauvoifis, and afterwards to Beauvais, 
there to finiffi his introdudory ffudies. The progrefs 
which he made in the different claffes, determined 
them to fend him to ftudy philofophy at Paris. Thence¬ 
forward they intended him for the clerical order; and 
they confidered the ftridtnefs and purity of his mo¬ 
rals, together with his unwearied application to ftudy, 
as fufficient proofs of his vocation. The young Nol- 
let yielded without reluXance to the wifhes of his pa¬ 
rents. As foon as he was capable of fltowing an in¬ 
clination for any'thing, he had difcovered a tufte for 
phyfics; but this was not become his ruling paffion; he 
therefore facrificed it to the ftudy of fcholaftic divinity, 
to which he wholly dedicated himfelf during his time 
of probation in 1728. No fooner had he been invefted 


with the deacoiifhip, than he folicited and obtained a 
licence to preach. This new occupation, however, 
did not make him entirely lofe fight of thofe ftudies 
which had firft engaged his attention. They infenfibly 
began to occupy a greater portion of his time, which 
was now more equally divided between theology and 
the fciences. The latter, however, prevailed; and 
thenceforth he entered into the ftudy of phyfics with 
an ardour which was only increafed by that kind of 
privation to which he had been long fubjeX. He 
was received into the fociety of arts, eftabliffied 
at Paris under the patronage of the late count de 
Clermont. In 1730, the Abbe Nollet was engaged 
in a work conjunXly with Reaumur and du Fay of the 
academy of fciences. In 1734, he went to London 
in company with M. M. du Fay, du Hamel, and de 
Jufficu. His merit procured him a place in the royal 
fociety without any folicitation. Two years after, he 
went to Holland, where he formed an intimate con¬ 
nexion with Defaguliers, Gravefande, and Mufcli- 
enbroeck. On his return to Paris, he refumed the 
cottrfe of experimental phyfics which he had begun in 
.1735, and which he continued till 1760. Thefe 
courfes of phyfics firft fuggefted the idea of particular 
courfes in other branches of fcience, fuch as in che- 
miftry, anatomy, natural hiftory, &c. In 1738, the 
count de Maurepas prevailed on the cardinal Fleury 
to eftabliffi a public clafs for experimental phyfics ; 
and the Abbe Nollet was appointed the firft profef¬ 
for. In the beginning of the year 1739, he was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the royal academy of fciences ; 
and in the month of April following, the king of Sar¬ 
dinia intending to eftabliffi a profefforffiip of phyfics 
at Turin, invited the Abbe Nollet into his dominions. 
From thence he travelled into Italy. In 1744, he 
was honoured with an invitation to Verfiiilles, to in- 
ftruX the dauphin in experimental philofophy; the 
king and royal family were often prefent at his lec¬ 
tures. The qualities as well of his underftanding as 
of his heart gained him the efteem and confidence of 
his pupil. Going one day in ftate to Paris, he caufed 
intimation to be made that he was to dine at the 
Thuilleries. M. Nollet haying gone thither to pay 
his court, the dauphin no fooner perceived him, than 
he had the goodnefs to fay, “ Binet has the advan¬ 
tage of me, he has been at your houfe.” Till the 
period of his death, this prince ffiowed marks of the 
ftrongeft attachment and favour for this ingenious phi- 
lofopher. He would have wiflied that he had been 
a little more attentive to the improvement of his for¬ 
tune. He prevailed upon him to go and pay court 
to a man in power, whofe patronage might have been 
of fervice to him. The Abbe Nollet accordingly 
waited upon the placeman, and made him a prefent 
of his works. “ I never read any works of that 
kind,” faid the patron coldly, and calling a look at 
the volumes before him. “ Sir (replied the Abbe), 
will you all w them to remain in your anti-chamber ? 
There perhaps there may be found men of genius 
who v/ill read them with plcafure.” In the month of 
April 1749, he made a grand tour into Italy, being 
fent thither for the purpofe of making obfervations. 
At Turin, Venice, and Bologna, the Abbe Nollet; 
appeared as a deputy from the philofophers of the 
reft of Europe. During his ffiort ftay in Italy, the 
wonders of eleXricity were not the only object of his 

refearches; 
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Nollet refearches; every part of phyfics, the arts, agricul' 
li ture, See. came equally under his notice. Upon his 
. Jn * re ' return through Turin, the king of Sardinia, always 
truly fenfible of his merit, offered him the order of 
Saint Maurice, which he did not think proper to ac¬ 
cept without his fovereign’s permiffion. In 1753 the 
king inftituted a clafs of experimental philofophy in 
the royal college of Navarre, and appointed the Abbe 
Nollet profeffor. In 1757, he received from the 
king a brevet appointing him preceptor in phyfics 
and natural hiftory to the Etifans de France. In the 
month of Auguft, the fame year, he was appointed 
profeffor of experimental philofophy in the fchool of 
Artillery, at that time eftablifhed at la Fere. In 
the month of November following, he was admitted 
as a penfionarv of the royal academy of fciences. 
M.de Cremillo, diredtor-general of artillery and fortifi¬ 
cation, having founded a clafs of experimental phi¬ 
lofophy at Mezieres in 1761, the Abbe Nollet was 
appointed profeffor. This celebrated and laborious 
philofopher, who has rendered the moll important 
fervices to phyfics by the difeoveries with which he 
has enriched every branch of this fcience, but par¬ 
ticularly eledtricity, died at Paris on the 25th of 
April 1770, aged 70; much regretted by the lite¬ 
rary world, and by his friends, of whom his gentle 
character and beneficent heart had procured him a 
great number. He often retired from the gay and 
fplendid focieties of Paris, to give affiftance to his 
relations, who were by no means in affluent circum- 
ftances. His works are, 1. Seveial papers inferted 
in the memoirs of the academy of fciences; among 
which one on the Hearing of Filhes is particularly 
valuable. 2. Legons de Phyjique Experimentale, 6 vols 
i2mo; a book well compofed, and uniting pleafure 
with inftrudtion. 3. Recueil de Lettres fur /’ Eleftri- 
eite , 3 vols. 12mo. 1753. 4. Effai fur I’EleBricite 

•des corps, 1 vol. l2mo. 5. Recherches furies caufes particu- 
lieresdes PhenomencsEleiirhjues,one vol. 12ir.o. 6 .L’Andes 
experiences, 3 vols. I2mo. with figures, 1770. 

NOMADES, a name given, in antiquity, to 
feveral nations whofe whole occupation was to 
feed and tend their flocks; and who had no fixed 
place of abode, but were conftantly fhifting, accord¬ 
ing to the conveniences of pafturage.—The word 
comes from the Greek itfj-a, pafco, “I feed.” 

The moll celebrated among the Nomades were 
thofe of Africa, who inhabited between Africa, pro¬ 
perly fo called, to the eaft, and Mauritania to the 
weft. They are alfo called Numidtc, or Numidians. 
Salluft fays, they were a colony of Perfians brought 
into Africa with Hercules. 

The Nomades of Afia inhabited the coafts of the 
Cafpian Sea.—The Nomades of Scythia were the in¬ 
habitants of Little Tartary ; who ilill retain the an¬ 
cient manner of living. 

NOMARCHA, in antiquity, the govern or or com¬ 
mander of a nome, or nomos.—Egypt was anciently 
divided into feveral regions or quarters, called names , 
from the Greek vo«©-, taken in the fenfe of a divifion ; 
and the officer who 'had the adminiftration of each 
none or nomos, from the king was called nomarcha, 
fromvsv©., and “ command.” 

NOMIJRE-de-dios, a town of Mexico, in the 
province of Darien, a little to the eaftward ofPorto- 
Beilo. It was formerly a famous place; but it is now 

4 


abandoned, on acccount of its unhealthy fituation. W. Nombril 
Long. 78. 37. N. Lat. 9. 43. 5 

NOMBRIL point, in heraldry, is the next below N° mina ' 9 > 
the fefs-p -int, or the very centre of the efcutcheon. 

Suppofing the efcutcheon divided into two equal 
parts below the fefs, the firft of thefe divifions is the 
nombril, and the lower the bafe. 

NOME, or Name, in algebra, denotes any quan¬ 
tity with a fign prefixed or added to it, whereby it is 
connected with fome other quantity, upon which the 
whole becomes a binomial, trinomial, or the like. See 
Algebra. 

NOMENCLATOR, in Roman antiquity, was 
ufually a Have who attended upon perfons that flood 
candidates for offices, and prompted or fuggefted to 
them the names of all the citizens they met, that they 
might court them and call them by their names, which 
among that people was the higheft piece of civility. 

Nomenclators, among the botanical authors, 
are thofe who have employed their labours about 
fettling and adjufting the right names, fynonyms, and 
etymologies of names, in regard to the whole vege¬ 
table world. 

NOMENCLATURE, nomenclatura, a cata¬ 
logue of feveral of the more ufual words in any lan¬ 
guage, with their fignifications, compiled in order to 
facilitate the ufe of fuch words to thofe who are to 
learn the tongue: fuch are our Latin, Greek, French, 

&c. Nomenclatures. 

The chemical nomenclature has within thefe few 
years undergone a total change: we have given a 
table exhibiting thefe new names facing page 598 of 
Volume IV. At that time we were not convinced 
of the propriety of the new theory, nor was it pof- 
fible to forefee that it would fo foon obtain the appro¬ 
bation of the literary world. True philofophy requires, 
however, that we fhould readily change our opinions 
when we fee fuflicient grounds, for to err is human. In 
confequence of Lavoifier’s fyftem being become now 
fo univerfally adopted, it becomes neceffary for us to 
explain his principles at more length than was thought 
proper before. This we think our duty, and it there¬ 
fore fhall be our endeavour, in fome part of the work, 
to introduce a fuflicient analyfis of this celebrated and 
now almoft univerfally adopted fyftem. 

NOMENEY, a town in Germany, in the duchy 
of Lorrain, fituated on the river Seiile, 15 miles north 
of Nancy. 

NOM 1 NALS, or Nominalists, a fed! of fchool- 
philofophers, the difciples and followers of Occam, or 
Ocham, an Englifh cordelier, in die 14th century. 

They were great dealers in words, whence they were 
vulgarly denominated Wordfeliers ; but had the deno¬ 
mination of Nominaiijls, becaufe, in oppofition to the 
Realijis, they maintained, that words, and not things, 
were the objedt of dialedtics. 

This fed had its firft rife towards the end of the 
11 th century, and pretended to A llow Porphyry and 
Ariftotle ; but it was not till Ocham’s time that they 
bore the name. The chief of this fedt, in the 11 th 
century, was a perfon called John, who, on account 
of his logical fubtilty, was called the fophiji; and his 
principal difciples were Robert of Paris, RofcJin of 
Compeigne, and Arnoul of Laon. At the beginning, 
the nominals had the upper hand: but the realifts, 
though greatly divided among themfelves, were fup- 

ported 
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N*minals. ported by men of great abilities; fuch as Albertus for its ruins, which might furnifh abundant materials 
II Magnus, T. Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. The no- to gratify the curiofity of antiquaries; but indeed they 

■ No ' la ' , minal fed came thereby into difrepute ; till William are fo buried by repeated devaftations, to which that 

Occam, in the 14th century, again revived it, and unhappy city has been expofed, that rarely any veftige , 
filled France and Germany with the flame of difputa- of them appears aboveground. “ I went thither (fays 
tion. Having joined the party of the Francifcan Fortis in his Travels), in h r 'pes of finding fomething 
monks, who rtrenuoufly oppofed John XXII. that worthy of notice, but was difappointed. Nothing is 
pope himfelf,andhis fucceffors after him, left no means to be feen that indicates that grandeur of the Roman 
untried to extirpate the philofophy of the nominalifts. times ; neither are there any remains of barbarous 
which was deemed highly prejudicial to the interefts magnificence, to put one in mi.id of the ages in 
of the church; and hence it was, that, in the year which the kings of the Croat Slavi had their refi- 
1339, the univerfity of Paris, by a public edid, fo- dence there. It lies on a fmall ifland, furrounded by 
lemnly condemned and prohibited the philofophy of a harbour, which in former times was capable of re- 
Occam, which was that of the nominalifts. The ceiving large (hips; but is now become a fetid pool 

confequence was, that the nominalifts flourilhed more by means cf a little muddy river that falls into it, after 

than ever. In the 15th century, the controverfy was a courfe of about fix miles through the rich aban- 
continued with more vigour and animofity than before; doned fields of that diftrid. The ancient inhabi- 
and the difputants were not content with ufing merely tants turned this water into another channel, and 
the force of eloquence, but had frequently recourfe made it run through the valley of Drafnich into the 
to more hoftile and dangerous weapons : and battles fea ; and the remains of the bank raifed by them for 
were the confequence of a philofophical queftion, that purpofe are dill to be feen. Notwithftanding, 
which neither fide underftood. In moll places, how r - however, the depopulation of this diftrid, and the 
ever, the realifts maintained a manifeft fuperiority dreary fituation of Nona in particular, the new inha- 
over the nominalifts. While the famous Gerfon, and bitants have not loft courage; and animated by the 
the moft eminent of his difciples were living, the no- privileges granted to them by this molt ferene repu- 
minalifts were in high efteem and credit in the uni- blic, are endeavouring to bring the population and 
verfity of Paris. But upon the death of thefe pa- agriculture once more into a flourifhing ftate. Pro- 
trons, the face of things was much changed to their per drains for the water would not only render that 
difadvantage. In the year 1473. Louis XI. by the rich territory habitable, but moreover very fertile ; and 
inftigation of his confeflor, the bifhop of Avranches, the brackifh marfli that furrounds the walls of Nona 
iffued out a fevere edid againft the dodrines of the is well calculated to fupply a confiderable quantity of 
nominalifts, and ordered all their writings to be feized fifh, efpecially eels. The government generoufly grant- 
and fecured, that they might not be read by the edthe inveititure to private perfons, who already draw 
people : but the fame monarch mitigated this edid no inconliderable advantage from the filhing ; and did 
the year following, and permitted fome of the books they but adopt better methods, they might every year 
of that fed to be delivered from their confinement, fait many thoufand of eels, which would greatly an- 
In the year 1481, he not only granted a full liberty fvver our internal commerce, and fave at leaft a part 
to the nominalifts and their writings, but alfo re- of the money that goes out of the country for foreign 
ftored that philofophical fed to its former authority fait filh. To the left of the city of Nona, the walls 
and luftre in the univerfity. of fome ancient ruinous buildings appear ; which pro- 

The nominalifts were the founders of the univerfity bably in ancient times were (hunted on the main land, 
of Leipfic ; and there are many yet abroad who pique though now furrounded by water. The fea forms a 
themfelves on being nominals. narrow channel in this place, which is eafily fordable. 

The nominals, with the Stoics, admit the formal and, at low water, the fmalleft boat can fcarcely pa's.” 
conceptions or ideas of things, as the fubjed and NONAGE, in law, generally fignifies all the time 
foundation of univerfality: but to this they add names a perfon continues under the age of 21 ; but, in a 
which reprefent and fignify, after the fame univocal fpecial fenfe, it is all the time that a perfon is under the 
manner, and without any diftindion, a great variety age of 14. 

of Angle things alike in genus and fpecies. NON-cape, a promontory on the weft coaft of 

Whence it is that they are called nominals; as pre- Africa, oppofite to the Canary iflands. W. Long, 
tending, that to become learned, it is not enough to 12. o. N. Lat. 44, 28. 

have juft ideas of things, but it is likewifie required NONCONFORMISTS, thofe who refufe to join 
to know the proper names of the genera and fpecies, the eftablilhed worftiip. 

of things, and to be able to exprefs them clearly and Nonconformifts, in England, are of two forts. Firft, 
precifely, without confufion or ambiguity. fuch as abfent themfelves from divine worlhip in the 

NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the firft case of eftablifhed church through total irreligion, and attend 
nouns which are declinable. the fervice of no other perfuafion. Thefe, by the ftat. 

The Ample pofition, or laying down of a noun, or 1 Eliz. c. 2. 23. Eliz. c. 1. and 3. Jac. I. c. 4, forfeit 
name, is called the nominative cafe ; yet it is not fo one (hilling to the poor every Lord’s-day they fo ab- 
properly a cafe, as the matter or ground whence the fent themfelves, and 201. to the king if they continue 
other cafes are to be formed, by the leveral ch tges fuch default for a month together. And if they keep 
and infledions given to this firft termination. Its chief any inmate thus irreligioufly difpofed in their houfes, 
ufe is to be placed n dilcourfe before all verbs, as the they forfeit 101 .per month. 

fubjed of the propofiiti.n or affirmation. The fecond fpecies of nonconformifts are thofe who 

NONA,a city ofDalmatia,remarkable atprefentonly offend through a mtftaken or perverfe zeal. Such 

were 
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Uoncoh- were efteemed, "by the Englifh laws enaifted fince the 
forro ifts. tf irne 0 f the Reformation, to be Papifts and Proteftant 
' " diffenters : both of which were fuppofed to be equally 

fchifmatics, iri not communicating with the national 
church ; with this difference, that the Papilts divided 
from it upon material, though erroneous, reafcns ; but 
many of the diffenters upon matters of indifference, 
Slack'll, or, in other words, for no reafon at all. “ Yet cer- 
Comment. tainly (fays Sir William Blackftone) our anceftors 
were miftaken in their plans of compulfion and intole¬ 
rance. The fin of fchifm, as fuch, is by no means 
the object of temporal coercion and puniiliment. If 
through weaknefs of intelleft, through mifdirefted 
piety, through perverfenefs and acerbity of temper, or 
•(which is often the cafe) through a profpeft of fecular 
advantage in herding with a party, men quarrel with 
the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, the civil magiltrate has 
nothing to do with it; unlefs their tenets and praftice 
are fuch as threaten ruin or difturbance to the ftate. 
He is bound indeed to proteft the eftablifhed church ; 
and if this can be better ehefted by admitting none 
but its genuine members to offices of trufb and emolu¬ 
ment, he is certainly at liberty fo to do ; the difpofal 
of offices being matter of favour and difcretion. But 
this point being once fecured, all perfection for di- 
verfity of opinions, however ridiculous or abfurd they 
may be, is contrary to every principle of found policy 
and civil freedom. The names and fubordination of 
the clergy, thepofture of devotion, the materials and 
colour of the minifter’s garment, the joining in a known 
or unknown form of prayer, and other matters of the 
fame kind, muft be left to the option of every man’s 
private judgement. 

“ With regard therefore to Proteftant diffenters, 
although the experience of their turbulent difpofition 
ia former times occafioned feveral difabilities and re- 
ftriftions (which I fhall not undertake tojuftify) to be 
laid upon them by abundance of ftatutes ; yet at length 
the legiflature, with a true fpirit of magnanimity, ex¬ 
tended that indulgence to thefe feftaries, which they 
themfelves, when in power, had held to be counte¬ 
nancing fchifm, and denied to the church of Eng¬ 
land. The penalties are conditionally fufpended by 
the ftatute 1 W. & M. ft. 1. c. 18. “ for exempting 
their Majefties Proteftant fubjefts, diffenting from the 
church of England, from the penalties of certain laws,” 
commonly called the tokration-aci ; wh'ch declares, that 
neither the laws abovementioned, nor the ftatutes 
1 Eliz. c. 2. $ 14. 3. Jac. I. c. 4. & 5. nor any other 
penal laws made againft Popiflr recufants (except the 
teft afts) (hall extend to any diffenters, other than Pa¬ 
pifts and fuch as deny the Trinity: provided, 1. That 
they take the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, (or 
make a fimilar affirmation, being Quakers), and fub- 
lcribe the declaration againft Popery. 2. That they 
repair to fome congregation certified to and regifter- 
ed in the court of the billiop or archdeacon, or at 
the county-feffions. 3. That the doors of fuch meet- 
inghoufe fhall be unlocked, unbarred, and unbolted ; 
in default of which, the perfons meeting there are ftiil 
liable to all the penalties of the former afts. Diffent¬ 
ing teachers, in order to be exempted from the penal¬ 
ties of the ftatutes 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4. 17. Car. II. 
c. 2. av.d 22 Car. II. c. x. are alfo to fubfcribe the 
articles of religion mentioned in the ftatute' 13 Eliz. 


c. 12. (viz. thefe which only concern the confeffion Noncon- 
of the true Chriftian faith, and the doftrine of the fa- 
craments) ,with an exprefs exception of thofe relating v " 
to the government and powers of the church, and to 
infant-baptifm. And by ftatute 10 Ann, c. 2. this 
toleration is ratified and confirmed ; and it is declared, 
that the faid aft fhall at all times be inviolably obfer- 
ved for the exempting fuch Proteftant diifenters as are 
thereby intended from the pains and penalties there¬ 
in mentioned. Thus, though the offence of noncon¬ 
formity is by no means universally abrogated, it is 
fufpended, and ceafes to exift with regard to thefe 
Proteftant diffenters, during' their compliance with 
the conditions impofed by the aft of toleration : and, 
under thefe conditions, all perfons, who will approve 
themfelves no Papifts or oppugners of the Trinity, 
are left at full liberty to aft as their confidence; fhall di- 
reft them in the matter of religious worfhip. And 
if any perfon fhall wilfully, malicioufly, or contemp- 
tucufly difturb any congregation, affembled in any 
church or permitted meeting-houfe, or fhall mifufe any 
preacher or teacher there, he fhall by virtue f the 
fame ftatute) be bound over to the feffions of the peace, 
and forfeit 20I. But by ftatute 5 Geo. I. c. 4. no 
mayor or principal magiltrate muft appear at any dif¬ 
fenting meeting with the enfigns of his office, on pain 
of difability to hold that or any other office; the le¬ 
giflature judging it a matter of propriety, that a mode 
of worfhip, let up in oppofition to the national, when 
allowed to be exercifed in peace, fhould be exercifed 
alfo with decency, gratitude, and humility. Neither 
doth the aft of toleration extend to enervate thofe 
claufes of the ftatutes 13 & 14 Car. II c. 4. & 17 
Car. II. c. 2. which prohibit (upon pain of fine and 
imprifonment) all perfons from teaching fchool, unlefs 
they be licenfed by the ordinary, and fubfcribe a de¬ 
claration of conformity to the liturgy of the church, 
and reverently frequent divine fervice ejlallijhed by the 
laws of this kingdom. 

“ As to Paptfts, what has been faid of the Proteftant 
diffenters would hold equally ftrong for a general tole¬ 
ration of them ; provided their feparation was found¬ 
ed only upon difference of opinion in religion, and 
their principles did not alfo extend to a fubverfion of 
the civil government. If once they could be brought 
to renounce the fupremacy of the Pope, they might 
quietly enjoy their feven facraments; their purgatory, 
and auricular co' feffion ; their worfhip of relics and 
images ; nay, even their tranfubftantiation. But while 
they acknowledge a foreign power, fuperior to the 
fovereignty of the kingdom, they cannot complain if 
the laws of that kingdom will not treat them upon the 
footing of good fubjefts. 

“ The following are the laws that have been enafted 
againft the Papifts; who may be divided into three 
claffes, perfons profeffing Popery, Popifh recufants 
convift, and Popifh priefts. 1. Perfons profeffing the 
Popifh religion, befides the former penalties for not 
frequenting their parifh-church, are difabled from 
taking any lands either by defeent or purchafe, after 
18 years of age, until they renounce their errors : they 
muft at the age of 21 regifter their eftates before 
acquired, and all future conveyances and wills relating 
to them ; they are incapable of prefenting to any ad- 
vowfon, or granting to any other perfen any avoid¬ 
ance 
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ance of the fame; they may not keep or teach any 
fehool, under pain of perpetual imprifonment; aftd, if 
they willingly fay or hear rnafs, they forfeit the one 
200, the other roo merits, and each lhallfufFer a year’s 
imprifonment. Thus much for perfons who, from the 
misfortune of family prejudices, or otherwife, have 
conceived an unhappy attachment to the Romilh 
church from their infancy, and publicly profefs its 
errors. But if any evil induflry is ufed to rivet thefe 
errors upon them ; if any perfon fends another abroad 
to be educated in the Popilh religion, or to re fide in any 
religious houfe abroad for that purpofe, or contributes 
to their maintenance when there ; both the fender, the 
lent, and the conti ibutor, are difabled to fue in law or 
equity, to be executor or adminiftrator to any perfon, 
to take any legacy or deed of gift, and to bear any. 
office in the realm; and fhall forfeit all their goods 
and chattels, and likewife all their real eftate for life. 
And where thefe eriors are alfo aggravated by apof- 
tacy or pervtrfion ; where a perfon is reconciled to the 
lee of Rome, or procures others to be reconciled, 
the offence amounts to high treafon. 2. Popilh re- 
cufants, conviffed in a court of law of not attending 
the fervice of the church of England, are fubjeff to 
the following difabilities, penalties, and forfeitures, 
over and above thole before-mentioned. They are con- 
fidered as perfons excommunicated; they can hold no 
office or employment; they malt not keep arms in 
their houfes, but the fame may be feized by the juf- 
tices of the peace, they may not come within 10 miles 
of London, on pain of 100 1 . ;.tfiey can bring no ac¬ 
tion at law or fuit in equity; they are not permitted 
to travel above five miles from home, unlefs by li¬ 
cence upon pain of forfeiting all their goods; and 
they may not come to court, under pain of 100 1 . No 
marriage or burial offuch recufant, or baptifm of his 
child lhall be had otherwife than by the minifters of 
the church of England, under other fevere penalties. 
A married woman, when recufant, lhall forfeit two 
thirds of her dower or jointure, may not be executrix 
or adminiftratrix to her hulband, nor have any part of 
his goods ; and during the couverture may be kept in 
priion, unlefs her hulband redeems her, at the rate of 
10 1 . a month, or the third part of all his lands. And 
laltly, as a femme-couvert recufant may be imprifoned, 
lo all others mull, within three mor-ths after conviffion, 
either fubmit and renounce their errors, or if requi¬ 
red fo do do by the juftices, mud abjure and renounce 
the realm : and if they do not depart, or if they re¬ 
turn without the king’s licence, they lhall be guilty of 
felony, and fuffer death as felons without benefit of 
clergy. There is alfo an inferior fpecies of recufancy, 
(refufing to make the declaration againft Popery en¬ 
joined by llatute. 30 Car. II. ft. 2. when tendered by 
the proper magiftrate); which if the party refides 
Within ten miles of London, makes him an abfolute 
recufant conviff; or, if at a greater diftance, fufpends 
him from having any feat in parliament, keeping arms 
in his houfe, or any horfe above the value of 5I. 3. Po¬ 
pilh priefts are in a ftill more dangerous condition. By 
llatute xi & 12 W. III. c 4. Popilh priefts, or bi- 
fhops, celebrating mafs or exerciling any part , of their 
funffions in Engiand, except in the houfes of ambaf- 
fadors, are liable to perpetual imprifonment. And by 
the llatute 27 Eliz c. 2. any Popilh prieft, born in 
Vol. XIII. 
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the dominions of the crown of England, who Hull 
come over hither from beyond fca (unlefs driven by 
lirefs of weather and tarrying only a reafonable time) 
or lhall be in England three days without conforming 
and taking the oaths, is guilty of high ti eafon : and 
all perfons harbouring him are guilty of felony without 
the benefit of clergy. 

This is a Ihort fummary of die laws againft the Pa- 
pi fts; of which the prefident Montefquieu obferves, 
that they are fo rigorous, though not profeffedly of 
the fanguinary kind, that they do all the hurt that 
can poffibly be done in cold bicod. But in anfwerlo 
this, it may be obferved (what foreigners who only 
judge from our ftatute-book are not fully apprized of), 
that thefe laws are feldom exerted to their utmoft ri¬ 
gour: and indeed, if they were, it would be very dif¬ 
ficult to excufe them. For they are rather to be ac¬ 
counted for from their hiftory, aud the urgency of the 
times which produced them, than to be approved (up¬ 
on a cool review) as a Handing fyftem of law. The 
rcftlefs machinations of the jefuits during the reign of 
Elizabeth, the turbulence and unealinefs of the 
Papifts under the new religious eftablilhment, and the 
boldnefs of their hopes and willies for the fucceffion of 
the queen of Scots, obliged the parliament to coun¬ 
teract fo dangerous a fpirit by laws of a great and 
then perhaps neceffary feverity. The powder-treafon, 
in the fucceding reign, ftruck a panic into James I. 
which operated in different ways : it occafioned the 
enacting of new laws againft the Papifts; but dete- 
red him from putting them in execution. The in¬ 
trigues of queen Henrietta in the reign of Charles I» 
the profpeff of a Popilh fucceffor in that of Char. II. 
the alfaflination-plot in the reign of king William, and 
the avowed claim of a Popilh pretender to the crown 
in fubfequent reigns, will account for the extenfion of 
thefe penalties at thofe feveral periods of our hiftory.” 

But now that all juft fears of a pretender may be faid 
to have vanilhed, and the power and influence of the 
pope has become feeble, ridiculous, and defpicable, 
not only in Britain, but in almoft every kingdom of 
Europe : and as in faff the Britilh catholics folemnly 
difclaim the dangerous principles aferibed to chem f ; j. g ee 
the Britilh legiflature, giving way to that liberality of loyal Ad* 
fentiment becoming Proteftants, have lately repealed drefs to the 
the moll rigorous of the above ediffs, viz. The pu- 1 krone, 
nilhment of Popilh priefts or Jefuits who Ihould be ^.VL . |S> 
found to teach or officiate in the lervtces of that church; lerte( j in 
which aff s were felony in foreigners, and high treafon the Mag»- 
in the natives of this kingdom ;—-The forfeitures of zines or 
Popilh heirs, who had received (heir education abroad ; Annual 
and whofe eftales went to the next protellant heir.—. f^thaif 
The power given to the fon, or other relation, being ° e r ar , d 
a Protellant, to take poffeffion of the father’s or other 
relation’s eftate, during the life of the real proprietor. 

—And the debarring Papifts from the power of ac¬ 
quiring any legal propriety by purchafe.—In propo- ' 
fmg the repeal of thefe penalties, it was obferved, That, 
belides that fome of them had now ceafed to be ne¬ 
ceffary, others were at all times a difgrace to humanity. 

The imprifonment of a Popilh prieft for life, only for 
officiating in the fervices of his religion, was horrible 
in its nature : And although the mildnefs of govern¬ 
ment had hitherto foftened the rigour of the law in the 
praffice, it was to be remembered that the Roman Ca- 
N tholic 
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tholic priefts conftantly lay at the mercy of the bafaft fome error in the plaintiff’s proceedings when the caivfe Nones 

and moil abandoned of mankind—of common inform- is fo far proceeded in, that the jury is ready at the bar II. 

trs ; for on the evidence of any of thefo wretches, the to deliver in their virdid. Noniua. 

magillerial and judicial powers were of neceflity bound NONES,(nos*) in the Roman kalendar, the fifth 
to tn^orce all the lhameful penalties .f the aft. Others day of the months January, February, April, June, 
of hefe penalties held out the moil powerful tempta- Auguit, September, November, and December; and 
tions for the commiffion of ads of depravity, at the the feventh of March, May, July, and October. March, 
very thought of which our nature recoils with horror; May, July, and Odtober, had fix days in their ncncs ; 

Th>.y i'eemed calculated to loofen all the bands of fo- becaufe thefe alone, in the ancient conilitution of the 
ciety ; todiffclve all civil, moral, and religious obliga- year by Numa, had 31 days a piece, the reft having 
tions and duties, to poifon the lources of domeftic fe- only 29, and February 30 : but when Ctefar reformed 
licity, and to annihilate every principle of honour, the year, and made other months contain 31 days he 
The encouragement given to children to lay their did not allow them fix days of nones, 
hands upon the eftates of their parents, and the re- NONJURORS, thofe who refufed to take the 
ftridion which debars any man from the honed acqui- oaths to government, and who were in consequence 

fition of property, need only to be mentioned to ex- under certain incapacities, and liable to certain ievere 

cite indignation in an enlightened age. penalties. It can fcarcely be faid that there are any 

In order the better to fecure the Englifh eftablilhe I nonjurors now in the kingdom ; and it is well known 

church againft perils from non-conformifts of all deno- that all penalties have been removed both from Pa- 

minations, infidels, Turks, Jews, heretics, papifts, and pills and Proteftants, formerly of that denomination, 

fedaries, there are, however, two bulwarks erected ; as well in Scotland as in England. The members of 

called the corporation and tejl acts : By the former of -the Epifcopal church of Scotland have long been de- 
which, no perfon can be legally eledpd to any office nominated Nonjurors ; but perhaps they are now cal- 
relating to the government <f any city or corporation led fo improperly, as the ground of their difference 
unlefs, within a twelvemonth before, he has recived from the eftablifhment is more on account of ecclelia- 
the facrament of the Lord’s fupper according to the llical than political principles. 

rites of the church of England ; and he is alfo en- NONIUS (Peter), in Spanifh Nvnez, a learned 
joined to take the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy Portuguefe, and one of the ableft mathematicians of 
at the fame time that he takes die oath of office ; or, the 16th century, was born at Alcacer. He was pre¬ 
in default of either of thefe requifites, fuch eledion ceptor to Don Henry, king Emmanuel’s fon, and 
fhall be void. The other, called the tefl aS, directs taught the mathematics in the univerfity of Coimbra, 
all officers civil and military to take the oaths and He publifhed the following works, by which he gain- 
make the declaration againft tranfubftantiation, in any ed great reputation: 1. De arte navigandi. 2. Anno- 
of the king’s courts at Weftminfter, or at the quarter- tationes in theorias pi'amtarum Purlachii: which are 
feffions, within fix kalender months after their admif- greatly efteemed. 3. A treatife De Crepufculis. 4. A 
fion ; and alfo within the fame time to receive the fa- treatife on algebra. It is obferved in Furetiere’s dic- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper, according to the ufage tionary, that Peter Nonius, in a 5 30, firft invented the 
of the church of England, in fome public church im- angles of 45 degrees made in every meridian, andthat 
mediately after divine fervice andfermon, and to deli- be called them rhumbs in his language, and calculated 
ver into court a certificate thereof figned by the mini- them by fpherical triangles. Nonius died in 1577, 
fter and church-warden, and alfo to prove the fame aged 80. 

by two credible witnefles ; upon forfeiture of 500 1 . and Nonius, the name which was not many years ago 
difab’lity to hold the fail office. And of much the given to the common device for fubdividing the arcs 
fame nature with thefe is the (latute 7 Jac. I. c. 2. of quadrants and other aftronomical inftruments, from 
which permits no perfons to be naturalized or reftored the perfuafion that it was invented by Nonius or Nunez, 
in blood, but fuch as undergo a like tell: which teft of whom fome account has been given in the preced- 
having been removed in 1753, in favour of the Jews, ing article. The generality of aftronomers of the 
was die next fefiicn of parliament reftored again with prefent age, transferring the honour of the invention 
fome precipitation. from Nunez to Peter Vernier, a native of Franche 

Non-Naturals, in medicine, fo called becaufe by Comte, have called this method of divifion by his 
their abufe they become the caufes of difeafes. name. (See Vernier). Mr Adams, however in his 

Phyficians have divided the non-naturals into fix Geometrical and Geographical EJJdys, has lately fhown 
dalles, viz. the air, meats and drinks, fleep and that Clevius the Jeluit may aifpute the invention with 
watching, motion and reft, the paffious of the mind, them both. The truth feems to be, that Nunez Han¬ 
dle retenti.ms and excretions. See Medicine, pajfun. ed the idea, Clevius improved it, and Vernier carried 
Non Oljlante (nolwithjlanding,) a claufe frequent it10 its prefent ftate of perfection. The method of Nu- 
in ftatutes and letters patent, importing a licence from nez, delcribed in his treatife De crepufculus, printed at 
the king to do a thing, which at common law might Lifbon 1542, confifts in deferibing wnhin the fame 
be lawfully done, but being reftrained by ad of par- quadrant 45 concentric circles, dividing the outerrnolb 
liament cannot be done without fuch licence. into 90 equal parts, the next within into 89, the 

Non Pros. See Nolle Profequi. next into 88, &c. till the innermeft was divided into 

Now Suit, fignifies the dropping of a fuit or adion, 46 only. On a quadrant thus divided the plumb .line 
cr a renouncing thereof by the plaintiff or defendant: or index mull crofs one or other of the circles very 
which happens moft commonly upon the difeovery of near a point of divifion ; whence, by computation, the 

degrees 
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K’omus degrees and minutes of the arch might be cafily afeer- 
Nootka tai ned. This method is alfo deferibed by Nunez in 
Sound* k' s treatife De arte atque ration: nr.vigr.ndi, where he 

_ ^_would fain perfuade himfelf, tliat it was not unknown 

to Ptolemy. But as the degrees are thus divided 
very unequally, and as it is very difficult to attain ck- 
aflnefs in the diviilon, efpecir.lly when the numbers 
into which the arches are to be divided are incom- 
pofite (of which there are no lefs than nine), the me¬ 
thod of diagonals, firft publiihed by Thomas Digges, 
Efq; in a treatife intitled Ala fat fialcC matbcnurtica, 
printed at London in 1573, and fiid to be invented 
by one Richard Chenfeler, was fubftituted in its room. 
Nonius’s method was, however, improved at different 
times and by different perfons; and it muff be ac¬ 
knowledged, that if Vernier faw either the original or 
any of the improvements (and there can belittle doubt 
of his having feenthem all), his merit is only that of 
having applied to an ufeful practical purpofe the fpe- 
culative invention of another perfon. 

Nonius (Marcellus), a grammarian and peripate¬ 
tic philosopher, born at Tivoli, wrote a treatife, in- 
titl.-d De proprielate ferwomtm. This author is only 
valuable for his giving fragments of ancient authors 
that are nowhere elfe to be found. The above treatife 
was printed at Paris in 1614, with notes. 

i'ONNIUS, or Nonius (Lewis,) a learned phy- 
fician of Antwerp in the 17th century, wrote feveral 
works which are efteemed ; the principal of which, are 
1. An excellent treatife intitled Jrhthyophcgia,Jive de 
Pifiium e'it. 2. Hifpania ; which is of great ufe in 
tmderftanding the ancient geography of Spain, 3. A 
commentary on the medals of Greece, and thofe of Ju¬ 
lius Crcfar, Auguftus, and Tiberius, in folio ; it con¬ 
tains Gi ltzius’stwo words on the fame fubjedh 4. A 
comment try on Goltzius’s account of Greece, the 
iflands, &c. 5. Poems, &c. 

NONNUS, a Greek poet of the 5th century, and 
native of Panopilis in Egypt, was the author of an 
■heroic poem in 48 books, intitled Dionyfiacorum, and 
a paraphrafe in verfe of St John’s Gofpel, which may 
ferve as a Commentary upon it. 

NONUPLA, in the Italian mufic, denotes a quick 
time, peculiar to jigs. This fpecies of time is other- 
wife called themeafure of nine times, which requires two 
falls of the hand, and one rife. There are three forts 
of nonupla. 1. Nonupla di femi minime, or dupta fefqui- 
qna;-:a, thus marked *, where nine crotchets are to be 
in the bar, of which four make a femi-breve in com¬ 
mon time, i. e. in the down ftroke fix, and but three 
lip: it is 11 fr ally beat adagio. 2 . Nonupla di crowe, or 
ffqui r.ttava, marked thus {, wherein nine quavers 
make a bar indead of eight in common time, i. e. 
fix down and three up: it is beat prejla. 3. No¬ 
nupla di frni-cro- -e or fuper fdti partiente notia, thus 
diitinguifhed -tV> which nine femi-quavers are con¬ 
tained in a bar, whereof fixteen are required in com¬ 
mon time, fix down, and three up: it is ordinarily 
beat preftijfrr.o. Befide thefe, there are two other fpe¬ 
cies ' fnonupla, for which fee Triple. 

NOOTKA-sound, or, rs it was called by Captain 
Cook, King Georg-’s Sound , lies in N. Let.-49. 33. 
"VV. Long. 153. 12. It is an entrance cr ftrait to a 
vail inland fea on the weft coaft of North America, 
and is ibid to refemble the Baltic or Mediterranean in 
Europe. Upon the ft a coaft the land is tolerably high 


and level; but within the found it rift-, ir.to fterp hills, h'y ’tki- 
whicli have an uniform appearance. The trees of which gw-un.. 
the woods arc compofed, are the Cr.naJi.in pine, v, hi; .• 

Cyprus, and two or three other forts cf pine. In ge¬ 
net al, the trees grow here vidi great vigour, and are 
of a large fize. About the rocks and borders of the 
woods were feen fome ftrawberry plants and rafpbeny, 
currant, and goofeheny buffi.es, all in a flouriftiing 
ftate. The principal animals ften here were racoons, 
martens, and fquirrels. Birds are far from being nu¬ 
merous, and thofe that are to be feut are rcmari?ably 
fhy, owing perhaps to their being continually In- 
raffed by the natives, cither to cat them, cr to become 
poffeifed of their feathers to be worn as ornament a 
The quebrantahueffos, (hags, and gulls, were feen off 
the coaft ; and the two lalt were a'fo frequent in the 
found. Though the variety of fiffi. is not very great, 
yet they are in greater quantities than bird-. The 
principal forts are the common birring, a Silver colour¬ 
ed bream, and another of a brown colour. Captain 
Cook and Doflor King, who vifited this place, con- 
fider it as an excellent fhelter for Imps: and in the 
account of a Voyage to the Pacific Ocean , they give 
fome directions for failing into it. Thefe and other 
matters of that kind we ihall not trouble our l eader.; 
with: and perhaps the generality of them will be bet¬ 
ter pleated wirh the following extract from Meares’s 
Voyages to the North-weft Coaft of America. 

“ The people of the Nootka nation arc, in general, 
rebuff and well proportioned:—their faces are large 
and full, their cheeks high and prominent, with final! 
black eyes ;—their nofes are broad and flat, their lip- 
thick, and they have generally very fine teeth, and of 
the moft brilliant whitenefs. 

“ The manner in which the children of Nootka are 
treated, when young, is not more extraordinary from 
its ftrange, and, as it fhould appear, total inutility, as 
from its agreement with the culloms of the Chinefe 
and Tartars, to whom this practice gives thefe people 
a confiderable refemblance. The head of the infant 
is bound by the mother with a kind of fillet of feveral 
folds, as low down as die eyes, in order to give it a 
certain form, which, at this tender age, it is capable 
of receiving. It might be fuppofed, that fiuch a tight 
drawn ligature muft caufe confiderable pain to the 
child ; but we never obferved that any of the infants, 
in fuch a ftate of preparation for fugar-loaf heads, fuf- 
fered any vifible pain or inconvenience. 

“ Though the cuftom of compreffing the head in 
this manner gives them an unpleafant appearance, by 
drawing up the eve-brows, and fometlmes producing 
the difagreeable effedt of fquinting, as well as of flatten¬ 
ing the nofe and diftending the noftrils, they arc by 
no means an ill looking race of people. They have 
alff'the cuftom, which is known to prevail in fo many 
Indian nations, of plucking out the beard by the roots, 
on its firft appearance ; and, as it continues to fprout, 
to keep it down by the fame praftice. It is one of 
the domeftic employments affigned to their wives, to 
watch this appearance of manhood, and to eradicate 
die hairs as they come forth ; which they do in a vew 
dexterous manner with their fingers, and without giving 
the lead pain in the operaticn.-Some ofithem,however, 
though we faw but very few of this difpofition, when 
they advance in years and become infirm, fuffer their 
beards to grow without interruption. But, notwith- 
N 2 Handing 
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ftanding they have fo great an averfion to the hair of 
their chin, that of the head is an objeCt of their atten¬ 
tive vanity : it is ftrong, black, and gloffy, grows to a 


important of all fciences, will not blame our intentions, Nootkar- 
even if they fhould not approve of the execution. In Sound. 
Cook’s Voyages before referred to, we find the fol- 


confiderable length, and is eithef tied in a kind of knot lowing obfervations on the religion and language of 
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on the top of their heads, or fuffered to hang down 
their backs in flowing negligence. 

“ In their exterior form they have not the fymme- 
try or elegance which is found in many other Indian 
nations —Their limbs, though flout and athletic, are 
crooked and ill-fhaped ; their flcin, when cleanfed of 
filth and ochre, is white ; and we have feen fome of the 
women, when in a ftate of cleanlinefs (which, however, 
was by no means a common -fight, and obtained, with 
difficulty), who not only poffefled the fair complexion 
of Europe, but features that would have attracted no¬ 
tice, for their delicacy and beauty, in thofe parts of 
the world where the qualities of the human form are 
heft underftood. But thefe examples of beauty are 
by no means numerous among the women of Nootka, 
who are calculated rather to difguft than to charm an 
European beholder. Their hair, like that of the men, 
is black; their eyes are of the fame colour ; and, in 
exterior appearance, they are not to be immediately 
diftinguifhed from the men. In their characters they 
are referved and chafie ; and examples of loofe and 
immodeft conduCt were very rare among them. There 
were women in St George’s Sound, whom no offers 
could tempt to meretricious fubmiffions.” 

All reports concerning Nootka Sound agree in cha¬ 
racterizing the inhabitants as “ a very inoffenfive race 
of people.”—Inoffenfive, however, as they are, a cu- 
ftom of a very unnadCral, and we fhould imagine cruel, 
kind prevails among them : for, together with many 


the inhabitants of Nootka Sound. 

“ Little knowledge we can be fuppofed to have ac¬ 
quired of the political and religious inftitutions efta- 
blifhed among thefe people. We difeovered, however, 
that there were fuch men as chiefs, diftinguifhed by 
the title of Acweek, to whom the others are, in fome 
degree, fubordinate. But the authority of each of 
thefe great men feems to extend no farther than to 
his own family, who acknowledge him as their head. 
As they were not all elderly men, it is poffible this 
title may be hereditary. 

“ Nothing that we faw could give us any infight 
into their notions of religion, except the figures already 
mentioned, called Klumma. Thefe, perhaps, were 
idols ; but as the word aciveck was frequently men¬ 
tioned when they fpoke of them, we may fuppofe . 
them to be the images of fopie of their anceftors, 
whofe memories they venerate. This, however, is all 
conjecture; for we could receive no information con¬ 
cerning them ; knowing little more of their language 
than to enable us to afk the names of things, and' 
being incapable of holding any converfation with, 
the natives relative to their traditions or their infti¬ 
tutions. 

“ Their language is neither harfh nor difagreeable, 
farther than proceeds from their pronouncing the i 
and h with lefs foftnefs than we do. As to the com- 
pofition of their language, we are enabled to fay but 
little. It may, however, be inferred from their flow 


other articles which they expofed to fale to Cap- and diftinCt method of fpeaking, that it has few pre- 

pofitions or conjunctions, and is deftitute of even a 
Angle interjeClion to exprefs furprife or admiration. 
The affinity it may bear to other languages, we have 
not been able fufficiently to trace, not having proper 
fpecimens to compare it with; but from the few Mexi¬ 
can words we have procured, there is an obvious 
agreement throughout the language, in the frequent 
term nations of the words in /, tl, or a. 

“ The word *■uiakajh was frequently in the mouths 
of the people of Nootka. Itfeemed to exprefs appro¬ 
bation, applaufe, and friendfhip. Whenever they ap¬ 
peared to be pleafed or farisned at any fight or oc¬ 
currence, they would call out ivakajh! w)akaHi !—It 
is worthy of remark, that as thefe people do effentially 
differ from the natives of the iflands in the Pacific 
Ocean, in their perfons, cuftoms, and language, we 
cannot fuppofe their refpeCtive ptogenifors to have 
belonged to the fame tribe, when they emigrated into 
thofe places where we now find their defendants.” 

We cannot finifh this article without taking notice 
of a circumftance, which at tire time made a great 
noife in Europe, and which it is probable will find a 
place in the future hiftories of the contending countries. 

A fmall affociation of Britifli merchants refident 
in the Eaft Indies had, early in the year 1786, form- ■ 
ed the project of opening a trade to this part of the 
world, for the purpofe of fupplying the Chinefe mar¬ 
ket with furs. The principal point towards which 
thefe expeditions were directed, was Port Nootka, or 
King George’s Sound; and the adventurers, being in 
fome degree latisfied with their traffic, took meafures 


tain Cook’s fhips, they brought human fkulls and 
hands (part of the flefh ftill remaining on them), 
which they acknowledged they had been feeding on ; 
and'fome of them, we are told, had evident marks of 
the fire. 

From hence it is too apparent, that the horrid prac¬ 
tice of devouring their enemies exifts here as well as at 
New Zealand and other South fea-iflands : and hence, 
too, appears what men of even the beft natural difpofi- 
tions will be, if left entirely to the freedom of their own 
will, without law to controul or religion to inftruCt 
them. As there are but two villages of the Sound in¬ 
habited, the number of people cannot be many ; per¬ 
haps they are about 2coo in all Our. limits pre¬ 
vent us from being fo minute as we could wifh to be, 
refpeCling the form of their houfes and their manner 
of building them ; of their furniture, decorations, and 
other things of that kind ; we can therefore only re¬ 
fer thofe who wifh for further information on this fub- 
jeCt to Cook and other voyagers and travellers, &c. 

The employment of the men is chiefly fiftiing, &c. 
whilft the women manufacture their garments. Their 
ingenuity in this and in' the mechanic art is far from 
being inconfiderable; and m the imitative arts their 
fkill is very great. ■ On thefe fubjeCts, however, we 
cannot enlarge: we have in general made it our bu- 
finefs and it certainly is our duty, to dwell, where it 
can be done, on the manners or religion of the inha¬ 
bitants of the feveral places which come under our 
notice ; and they who know the utility of this in deve¬ 
loping the philofophy of the human mind, the moft 
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Nopal in the year 1788, to fecure to themfelves a permanent 
11 fettlement; at the fame time that the (hipping em- 
Nordtn. pi 0 y ec j j n this expedition was generally two, and never 
exceeded the amount of four, fmallvelfels. The Spa¬ 
niards conceived fome jealoufy of the intrufion of the 
Englidi into a part of the world which they had long 
been defirous to regard as their exclufive property; 
and accordingly a Spanilli frigate of 26 guns was dif- 
patched from the province of Mexico, for the pur- 
pofe of putting an end to this commerce. The Spa- 
nidi frigate arrived in May 1789, and captured two 
Englifti veffels in the following July, at the fame time 
taking poffeffion of the little fettlement which had been 
formed upon the coaft. Such, in (hort, is the circum- 
ftance which was likely to involve the parties in an ex- 
penfive war. Happily, however, for both countries, and 
perhaps for Europe, the matter was at length, after 
great altercation, amicably fettled ; and it mull dill 
be fo frefti in the memories of our readers, that we 
truft they will excufe us from enlarging further upon 
it—the whole article having extended perhaps to more 
than a fufficient length. 

NOPAL, Raquette, or Indian Jig; plants fo 
named by the Indians from which the cochineal is col- 
ledted in Mexico, Thefe plants bear fruits which re- 
femble our figs; tinge the urine of thofe who eat 
them; and probably communicate to the cochineal 
the property which makes it ufeful to the dyer. The 
Indians of Mexico cultivate the nopal near their habi¬ 
tations, and fow, as it were, the infeed which affords 
the cochineal. They make fmall nefts of mofs or fine 
herbs; put twelve or fourteen cochineals into each 
neft; place three or four of thefe nefts on each leaf of 
the nopal; and fallen them there by the prickles of the 
plant- In the courfe of a few days, thoufands of fmall 
infedts iffneout, and fix themfelves upon -the parts of 
the leaf which are bed (heltered and afford the mod 
nourifhment. The cochineals are collected feveral 
times, in. the courfe of the year; and are deprived 
of life by Raiding them, or by putting them into an 
oven. See Cochineal. 

P ] ate NOPALXOQUQUETZALLI, or Nopalcoch- 
CCGXLVI quetz alh, the prickly pear of Mexico, and common 
over all the Weft Indies. See Cactus. 

NOPH. See Memphis. 

NORBURY, a town in England, in Staffordfhire, 
on the fouth-weft fide of EccLeihall. Here is, a fur- 
pridng echo, which, taken 440 yards north-eaft from 
the manor-houfe, near a little bank under a wood-fide, 
repeats in a dill day 1 o or 11 fyllables very diftindtly, 
or 12 or 13, if fpoke very quick. It is remarked that 
the banks of the Black Meer, in this paridi, grow for¬ 
ward every year over the furface of the water, at the 
rate of three or four yards every feven years. 

NORDEN (Frederic Lewis), an ingenious travel¬ 
ler and naval officer in the Danish fervice, was born 
at Gluckftadt in Holftein in the year 1708.. He was 
well fkilled in mathematics, (hip-building, and efpe- 
cially in architecture ; and in 1732 obtained a penlion 
to enable him to travel for the purpofe of ftudying 
the condrucfion of (hips, particularly the galleys and 
other rowing veffels ufed in the Mediterranean. He 
fpent near three years in Italy; and Chriftian VI. 
being defirous of obtaining a circumftantial account of 
Egypt, Mr Norden at Florence receb ed an order to 


extend his travels to that country. Flow he acquitted Nordheinr 
himfelf in this commiffion, appears from his Travels li 
into Egypt and Nubia, printed at Copenhagen in fo- N»ni)ik* 
lip, 1756 5 and which were foon after tranllated into 
Englifh by Dr Peter Ternpleman. In the war between 
England and Spain, Mr Norden, then a captain in the 
Daniih navy, attended Count Ulric Adolphus, a fea. 
captain, to England; and they went out volunteers un¬ 
der Sir John Norris, and afterwards under Sir Chalo- 
ner Ogle. During his day in London, Mr Norden was 
made a fellow of the royal fociety, and gave the public 
drawings of fome ruins and colofial flatuesat Thebes 
in Egypt, with an account of the fame in a letter to 
the Royal Society, in 1741. His health at this time 
was declining ; and taking a tour to France, he died 
at Paris in 1742. 

NOllDHEIM, a town in Germany, in the Hano¬ 
ver quarter. Of the four larger towns of this princi¬ 
pality, it is the third in order. It is fituated on the 
Ruhme, which runs into the Leine. It contains 500 
houfes, and befide a fecularized Lutheran abbey, has 
one parifh-church, and fome charitable foundations, 
and alfo enjoys fome manufadhires. 

NORES (Jafon de), a fcholar, poet, r and philofo- 
pher, was born at Nicofia in Cypius. He loft his for¬ 
tune when the Turks made themfelves mafters of that 
ifland in 1570.. He retired to Padua; where he ac¬ 
quired great reputation by teaching moral philofophy. 

His clsai aider had that cad of feverity which is often 
the eonfequence of fcholaftie habits. He was one of 
thofe men who difeufs every thing without being capa¬ 
ble of feeling any thing. Th sPaJlfc: Fido of Gua¬ 
rd'd made its appearance ; and paitorals became a fa- 
(hionable fpecies of reading throughout all Italy. No- 
.res, who did not relilh works of this kind, attacked 
the produffion of Guarini; who entirely confuted him 
in a little piece printed at Ferrara in 1588. Nores 
made a reply two years after ; and the poet was pre¬ 
paring an anfwer dill more fevere than the formei-, 
when his antagonift died of grief occafioned by the 
banifliment of his only fon for having killed a Vene¬ 
tian in a duel. He left behind him a great many 
works, fome in Italian, and others in Latin. The 
chief of his Italian works are, 1. The Poeticks, Pa¬ 
dua, 1588, 4to; this edition is rare. 2. A Treatiie 
on Republics, 1578, 4to ; which he forms on the mo¬ 
del of that of the Venetians, his mafters. 3. ATrea- 
tife on the World and its Parts, Venice, 1571, 8vo. 

4. Introduction to three books of Ariftotle’s Rhetoric,- 
Venice, 1584, 4to, valuable. 5. A treatife on what 
Comedy, Tragedy, and Epic Poetry may receive from 
Moral Philofophy. His Latin works are,, 1. InJlituUo. 
in Philofophiam Ciceronis , Padua, 1576, 8vo„ 2. Bre¬ 
vis et diJlinGa fumma precept or um de arte difeendi, ex li- 
Iris Ciceronis coilecia, Venice, 1553, 8vo. a good work. 

3. De Conjiitutione partium humane: et chilis pliiiofophix,. 

4to. 4. Intesprctatio in anem pceticam Horatii, &c.. 

In all his works we remark great perfpicuity and ac¬ 
curacy, profound erudition, happy expreffions, an 
elevated, and fometimes forcible ftyle.—His fon Peter 
Nores, fucceffively fecretary, to feveral cardinals, at 
once a man of letters and a man of bufir.efs, left behind 
him different manuferipts; among others, the life of 
Paul IV. in Italian. 

NORFOLK, a county of England, fo called from. 

its, 
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•Norfolk, its northern Tituation in refpect of Suffolk, is bounded 
v on the eaft and north by the German ocean; on the 
fouth by Suffolk, from which it is parted by the 
■rivers Waveney, and the Leffer Oufe ; and on the 
weft it is feparated from Cambridgefhire by the 
Greater Oufe, and from a fmall part of Lincolnfliire 
bytheWafhes. According to Templeman, it extends 
in, length .57 miles, in breadth 35, and 140 in cir¬ 
cumference. It contains an area of 1426 fquare 
milestone city, 32 market-towns. 711 villages, ac¬ 
cording to the book of rates ; though fome make 
them 1500, and 236,000 inhabitants, as fome have it, 
and 283,000, according to others. It is divided into 
31 hundreds, 164 vicarages, and 660 parilhes. 

The air differs in different parts of the country ac¬ 
cording to the foil, which in fome places is marfhy, 
efpecialy on the fea coaft, and there the air is foggy 
and unwholefome; in others it is clayCy and chalky, 
poor, lean, and fandy, and there the air is good. The 
country is almoft all champaign, except in fome places, 
where rife gentle hills. The marfh-lards yield rich 
pafture for cattle; the clay-grounds peafe, rye, and 
barley; and the fandy-lieaths feed vaft flocks of large 
flicep, of which home villages are faid to keep 4000 
or 5000. Thefe heaths abound alfo in rabbits of a 
filver-grey colour. Walfingham is noted for produ¬ 
cing the belt faffron. Great quantities of mackarel 
and herring are caught upon the coafts of this county, 
the former in the fpring, and the latter in September ; 
-efpecially at Yarmouth, where they are cured in a 
particular manrjfr, and to great perfection. Wood 
and honey are alfo Very plentiful in this country ; and 
on the coafts jet and ambergreafe are fometimes found. 
The inhabitants are generally ftrong and aftive, fu¬ 
gacious and acute. That they are fo robuft, is the 
more to be wondered at, becaufe the common people 
' live much on puddings, Norfolk dumplings. They 

are for the moil part in eafy circumftances, and were 
formerly very quarrelfome and litigious. In confe- 
quence of this difpofition, lawyers fwarmed among 
them to fuch a degree, that a ftatute was made fo 
early as the reign of Henry VI. to reftrain their num¬ 
ber, The manufaclures of the county, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly populous, are chiefly woollen and worfted 
fluffs and ftoekirigs, for which they are well fttpplied 
with wool from the vaft flocks of flieep bred in it. It 
gives title of duke to the elder branch of the family 
of Howard, lies in the diocefe of Norwich, and fends 
twelve members to parliament, viz. two knights for 
the fnire, two citizens for Norwich, and two burgeifes 
for each of the boroughs of Lynn-Regis, Great Yar¬ 
mouth, Thetfcrd, and Caftle riling. 

The county is well watered, and ftlpplied with 
fifh by the rivers Yare, Thyrn, Waveney, the Greater 
and Leffer Oufe, and the Bure, befides rivulets. The 
Bure abounds in excellent perch, and the Yare has 
a fifh peculiar to it called the ruffe The latter rifes 
about the middle of the county; and after being 
joined by the Waveney and Bure, falls into the fea at 
Yarmouth. At the equinoxes, efpecially the autum¬ 
nal, the Oufe is fubjedi to great inundations, being 
forced back by the lea, that enters it with great 
fury. This county was famous at a very early period 
for its filheries, which were estenfive and valuable, and 
feem to have been carried on with Ipirit. It has alfo 


been remarkable, for at leaft 400 years paft, for the Norfolk, 
manufacture of flne worfted fluffs. Norfolk- 

Norfolk, a county of Virginia contiguous to ltl ‘ 1nd ' 
North Carolina. 

NoRFOLK-IJlemd , a pretty little ifland of the fouth- 
Sea, lying in 29 0 12' 30" fouth latitude, and 168 0 16' 
eaft longitude. A colony was lately fettled on it; 
and the following account of it is given in Governor 
Philip's voyage to Botany Bay, &c. 

“ Norfolk-Ifland is about feven leagues in circum¬ 
ference; and if hot originally formed, like many other 
fthall iflands. by the eruption of volcanic matter from 
the bed of the fea, mull doubtlefs have contained 
a volcano. This conclufion is formed from the vaft 
quantity of pumice-ftone which is flattered in all parts 
of it, and mixed with the foil. The crater, or at 
leaft fome traces of its former exiftence, will probably 
be found at the fummit of a fmall mountain, which 
rifes hear the middle of the ifland. To this mountain 
the commandant has given the name of Mount Pitt , 

The ifland is exceedingly well watered. At or near 
Mount Pitt rifes a ftrong and copious dream, which 
flowing through a very fine valley, divides itfelf into 
fevCral branches, each of which retains fufficient force 
to be ufed in turning mills ; and in various parts 
of the ifland fprings have been discovered. 

“ The climate is pure, falubrious, and delightful, 
preferved from oppreflive heats by conftant breezes 
from the fea, and of fo mild a temperature thiough- 
out the winter, that vegetation continues there with¬ 
out interruption, one crop fuccefeding another. Re- 
frelhing ftioWers from time to time maintain perpetual 
verdure : not indeed of grafs, for none has yet been 
{ten Upon the iflaiid; but of the trees, fhrubs,and other 
vegetables, which in all parts grow abundantly. On 
the leates of thefe, and of fome kinds in particular, 
the flieep, hogs, and goats, not only live, but thrive 
and fatten very much. To the falubrity of the air 
every individual in this little colony can hear ample 
teftimeny, from the uninterrupted date of good health 
which has been in general enjoyed. 

“ When our fettlers landed, therq,was not a Angle 
acre clear r-f wood in the ifland, and the trees were fa 
hound together by that kind of creeping fhrub called 
fupple jack, interwoven in all directions, as to render it 
very difficult to penetrate far among them. The 
commandant, fmall as his numbers were at firft, by 
indefatigable activity foon caufed a fpace to be cleared 
Sufficient for the requifite accommodations, and for 
the production of efculent vegetables of ail kinds in 
the greateft abundance. Whes the laft account; ar¬ 
rived, three acies of barley were in a very thriving 
flute, and ground was prepared to receive rice and In¬ 
dian c,.rn. In the wheat ther had been a difappoint- 
ment, the grain th it was town having been fo much 
injured by the weevel as to be unfit for vegetation. 

But the people were all at that time in commodious 
houfes ; and, according to the declarations of Mr King 
himfeif, in his letters to Govern 1 r Phi.lip, there was 
not a doubt that this colony would be in a fituation 
to fuppert itieli entirely without affiftancc in lefs than 
four years ; and with very little in the intermediate 
time. Even two years would be more than fufficient 
for this purpoie, comd a proper fupply of black cattle 
be fefit. 
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Norfolk. “ Fifh are caught in great plenty, and in the pro* 
111 and p er fe a f on ver y fi ne turtle. The woods are inhabited 

Norham by innumerable tribes of birds, many of them very 

v .. gay in plumage. The mod ul'cful are pigeons, which 

are very numerous ; and a bird not unlike the Guinea 
fowl, except in colour (being chiefly white), both of 
which were at fir ft fo tame as to fuffer themfelves to 
betaken by hand. Of plants that afford vegetables 
for the table, the chief are cabbage palm, the wild 
plantain, the fern tree, a kind of wild fpinage, and a 
tree which produces diminutive fruit, bearing fome 
refemblance to a currant. This, it is hoped, by tranf- 
planting and care, will be much improved in fize and 
flavour. 

“ But the productions which give the greateft im¬ 
portance to Norfolk-Ifland are the pines and the Hax 
plant; the former riling to a fize and perfection un¬ 
known in other places, and promifing the molt valuable 
fupply of malts andfpars for our navy in the Eaft In¬ 
dies ; the latter not lefs eftimable for the purpofes of 
making fail cloth, cordage, and even the finell manu¬ 
factures, growing in great plenty, and with fitch 
luxuriance as to attain the height of eight feet. The 
pines meafure frequently 160, or even 180 feet in 
height, and are fometimes 9 or 10 feet in diameter at 
the bottom of the trunk. They rife to about 80 feet 
without a branch ; the wood is faid to be of the 
belt quality, almoft as light as that of the heft Norway 
mails ; and the turpentine obtained from it is remark¬ 
able for purity and whitenefs. The fern tree is found 
alfo of a great height for its fpecies, meafuring from 
70 to 80 feet, and affords excellent food for the fheep 
and other fmall cattle. A plant producing pepper, 
and luppofed to be the true oriental pepper, has been 
difeovered lately in the ifland, growing in great plen¬ 
ty ; and Ipecimens have been fent to England in or- 
der-to afeertain this imp' rtant point.” 

NoRFOLK-'Sound, according to the account of Cap¬ 
tain George Dixon, is fituated in 57 0 3' north lati- 
ti.i’e, and (35° 36' weft longitude. It is a very ex- 
tenfive place, but how far it ftretches to the north¬ 
ward is not known, There may poflibly be a paflage 
through to the Bay of Illands, but neither is this cer¬ 
tain. The fliore, in common with the reft cf the 
coaft, abounds with pines : there is alfo great quanti¬ 
ties of the witch hazel. There are various kinds of 
flowering trees and fhrubs, wild goofe-berries, currants 
and rafpberries ; wild parfley is found here in great 
plenty, and it eats excellently either as a falad or boil¬ 
ed amongft foup. The faranne, or wild lily root, 
grows alfo in great plenty and perfection. There are 
a very few wild geefo or ducks lecn here, and they are 
Ihy and difficult of approach. 

NORHAM, a town of England, in the county of 
Northumberland, on the river Tweed, near the mouth 
of the Till,under the caftle,w hich was anciently ereCted 
on the fteep rock moated round, for the better fecurity 
againfl: the incurfions of the Scotch mofs troopers. It is 
of great antiquity ; and its old church has lately receiv¬ 
ed 'repairs, and been made a decent place of woilhip. 
Antiquities have been difeovered here. The church had 
the privilege of a fanCluary. The callle has been fre¬ 
quently honoured with the prefence of fovereigns, par¬ 
ticularly Edward I. here received the oath of treaty 
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from John Baliol cf Scotland. It has been a fi.-,-. Norra-. 
midable ftruCfure, a great pai t of which is in ruins ; " v 

the fize of which, with its deme.he;, confifted of 1030 
acres. 

NORIA, an hydraulic machine much ufed in Spain. 

It confifts of a vertical wheel of 20 feet diameter, on 
the circumference of which are fixed a number of little 
boxes or fquate buckets for the purpofe of railing die 
water out of the well, communicating with the canal 
below, and to empty it into a refervoir above, placed 
by the fide of the wheel. The buckets have a lateral 
orifice to receive and to dii'charge the water. The 
axis of this wheel is embraced by four fmall beams, 
eroding each other at ri ;ht angles, tapering at the ex¬ 
tremities, and forming eight little arms. This wheel 
is near the centre of the horfe walk, contiguous to 
the vertical axis, into the top of which the horfe-beam 
is fixed ; but near the bottom it is embraced by four 
little beams, forming eight arms fimilar to thefe above 
■deferibed, on the axis of the water wheel. As the 
mule which they ufe goes round, thefe horizontal 
arms, fupplying the place of cogs, take hold, each in 
fucceflion, of thofe arms which are fixed 011 the axis of 
the water wheel, and keep it in rotation. 

This machine, than which nothing can be cheaper, 
throws up a great quantity of water ; yet undoubtedly 
it has two defefts ; the fir.c is, that part of the water 
runs out of the buckets and falls back into the well 
after it has been raifed nearly to the level of the refer¬ 
voir : the fecond is, that a ccnfiderable proportion of 
the water to be difeharged is railed higher than the 
refervoir, and falls into it only at the -moment when 
the bucket is at the higheft point of the circle, and ready 
to defeend. 

Both thefe defects might be remedied with eafe, 
by leaving thefe fquare buckets open at one end, ma¬ 
king them fwing on a pivot fixed a little above their 
centre of gravity, and placing the trough.of the re¬ 
fervoir infuch a portion as to lion their progrefs whiift 
perpendicular; make them turn upon their pivot, and 
fo di charge their contents. 

From the refervoir the water is conveyed by chan¬ 
nels to every part of the garden ; thefe have divilions. 
and fubdivifions or beds, lome large, others very fmall, 
feparaied from each other by little channels, into- 
which a boy with his fhovel or his hoe diredts the 
water, firft into the muft diftant trenches, andfuccel- 
fively to all the reft, till all the beds and trenches have 
been either covered or filled with water. 

Mr Townfend, from whom we have taken the above 
account, thinks, that on account of the extreme fim- 
plicity of this machine, it is an invention of the molt 
remote antiquity. By means of it the inhabitants every 
morning draw as much water from the well, as will 
ferve through the day, and in the evening diftribute 
it to every quarter according to the nature of their 
crops. The refervoirs into which they raife the va, 
ter are about 20, 30, or even 40 feet fquare, and 
three feet high above the furface of the ground, w r ith 
a ftone cope on tire wall,.declining to the water for 
the women to wafhand beat their cloths upon. 

Our limits preclude us from following Mr Townfend. 
farther in the defeription of a particular noria ufed at 
Barcelona; which-he conceives to be the original chain- 

pump, 
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'Noricum. pump, or at lead its parent. He compares it with fi- the convent of the Auguftine monks of Rimini, he. Noris. 

I. milar inftruments, and Ihows its advantages and difad- diftinguifhed himfelf among that fraternity in a fhort '*~v—- 

. vantages. time by his erudition ; infomuch, that as foon as he 

NORICUM \ Ptolemy, Tacitus); a Roman pro- was out of his noviciate or time of probation, the ge- 

vince, fituated between the Danube on the north, and neral of the order fent for him to Rome, in order to 


thusfeparated from ancient Germany; the Alpes No- 
ric® on the fouth ; the river ALrius on the weft, which 
feparates it from Vindelicia : and Mons Cetius on the 
eaft, which divides it from Panonia. Now contain¬ 
ing a great part of Auftria, all Saltzburgh, Stiria, and 
Carinthia. It was anciently a kingdom under its own 
kings (Csefar, Velleius,.Suetonius). Norici the people, 
fubdued by Tiberius under Auguftus, as allies of the 
Pannonii (Dio, Vellius). Tacitus reckons Noricum 
among thofe provinces which were governed by pro¬ 
curators, officers fent by the emperors to receive and 
djfpofe of the public revenue according to order. It 
was divided into two provinces, but at what time un¬ 
certain ; fuppofed as low down as Dioclefian and Cou- 
llantine, viz. the Noricum Ripenfe, running along the 
■fouth fide of the Danube ; and the Noricum Mediterra- 
.rteum, extending towards the Alps. How far each 
■of thefe extended in breadth does not appear ; all the 
account we have of the matter being from Sextus Ru¬ 
fus, and the Notitia Imperii Occidentcdis. Anciently a 
country famous for its iron and fteel (Horace), as is 
.Stiria at this day, a part of Noricum. A climate cold 
and more fparingly fruitful (Rolinus.) 

NORIN, a river which rifes in a corner of the Ve- 


give him an opportunity of improving himfelf in the 
more folid branches of learning. He did not difap- 
point hisfuperior’s expectations. He gave himfelf up- 
entirely to his ftudy, and Jpent whole days, and even 
nights, in the .library of the Angeliques of St Auguf¬ 
tine. His conftant courife was to flick to his books 
14 hours a day; and this courfe he continued till he 
became a cardinal. By this means he became quali¬ 
fied to in ft r uft others ; and on this errand he was fent 
- firft to Pezaro, and thence to peroufa, where he took 
his degree of doftor of divinity ; after which proceed¬ 
ing to Padua, he applied himfelf to finifhhis Hiftory 
of Pelagianil'm. He had begun it at Rome at the age 
of 26; and having completed his defign, the book 
w T as printed at Fl rence and publifhed in 1673. The 
great duke of Tufcany invited lnm the following year 
to that city, made him his chaplain, and profeiior of 
eccleliaftical hiftory in the univerfi y of Pifa, which 
his highnefshad founded with that view. 

In his hiftory he fet forth and defended the condem¬ 
nation pronounced, in the eighth general council, 
againft Origen and Mopiuefta, the firft authors of the 
Pelagian errors; he alfo added An Account of the 
Schilin of Aquileia, and a Vindication of the Books 


netian confines, that runs between the rugged marble 
hills, and is left entirely to itfelffrom its very fource; 
hence a vaft traft of land is overflowed by it, and en¬ 
cumbered with reeds, willows, and wild elders. A 
imalffpace of ground only remains dry between the 
roots of the hills and the marfti at a place called Prud, 
and that is all covered with pieces of ancient hewn 
ftones, fragments of inferiptions, columns, and capitals, 
and bafs-reliefs of the beft age, worn and deformed by 
time, and the barbarifm of the northern people, who 
begun on that fide to deftroy Narona. The inhabi¬ 
tants, who go often to cut reeds in the marfti, affert, 
that the veftiges of that large city may ftill be feun 
tinder water. It appears to have been extended over 
the plain a great way, and undoubtedly it was three 
miles in length at the foot of the hills. The ancient 
road is now under water ; and it is neceftary to afeend 
a very fteep road, in order to pafs the point of a crag 
gy hill, on which probably before the Roman times 
thofe fortifica.ions were erefted that coft Vetinius fo 
much labour. 

NORIS (Henry), cardinal, who was a great orna¬ 
ment of the order of the monks of St Auguftine, was 
defeended fiom the prefident Jafon, or James de No- 
ris, and born at Verona 1631. He was carefully 
educated by his father Alexander Noris, originally of 
Ireland, and well known by his Hiftory of Germany. 


written by St Auguftine againft the Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians. The work had procured him a great 
reputation, but met with leveral antagomfts, to whom 
he publifhed proper anfwers ; the difpute grew warm, 
and was carried before the fovereign tribunal of the 
inquifition. There the hiftory was examined with 
the utmoft rigour, and the author difmiffed without 
the leaft cenfure. It was reprinted twice afterwards, 
and Mr Noris honoured by Pope Clement X. with 
the title of Qualifkator of the Holy. Office. Notwith- 
ftanding this, the charge was renewed againft the Pe- 
■ lagian Hiftory, and it was dilated afreih before the, 
inquifition in 1676: but it came out again with the 
fame fuccefs as at firft. Mr Noris was now fuffered 
to remain in peace for fixteen years, and taught ecele- 
fiaftical hiftory at riifa, without any moleftation, till 
he was called to Rome by Innocent XII. who made 
him under-librarian of the Vatican in 1692. This 
poll was the way to a cardinal’s hat; his accufers there¬ 
fore took fiefti nre, and publilhed feveral new pieces 
againft him. Hence, the Pope appointed fome learned 
divines, who had the charadter of having taken neither 
fide, to re-examine Father Noris’s books, and make 
their report of them. Their teftimony was fo advan¬ 
tageous to the author, that his holinefs made him 
counfellor of the inquifition. Yet neither did this 
hinder one of his adverfaries, the molt formidable on 


He discovered from Lis infancy an excellent under- account of his erudition, to rife up againft him, and 
Handing, great vivacity, and a quick apprehenfion. attack him warmly, under the aflumed title of a 
His father inftrudled him in the rudiments of gram-- Scrupulous doBor of the Sorbonne. Noris tried to remove 
mar, and procured an able profeflor of Verona, called thefe fcruples in a work which appeared in 1695, un- 
Maplehn , tobe his preceptor. At 15 he was admit- der the title of An Hiftorical Diflertat pn concerning 
ted a penfioner in the Jeluits -college at Rimini, where one of. the Trinity that fuffered in the Fiefti; wherein, 
lie ft tidied philofophy ; after which he applied himfelf, having juftified the monks of Scythia, who made ufe 
to the writings of the fathers-of. the church, partial- t of .that expreffion, he vindicated himfelf alfo from the 
lariy thofe of St Auguftine : and taking the habit in imputation of having attainted the Pope’s infallibility* 

of 
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Norkopir.jr G f having abufed Vincentius Lirinenfis, and other bi- 
Nprmandy, f] 10 p S of Gaul, as favourers of SemUpelagianifm, and 
' v cf having himfelf gone into the errors of the bifhop of 
Ypres. 

His anfwers to all thefe accufations were fo much 
to the fatisfadlion of the Pope, that at length his ho- 
linefs honoured him Ith the purple in 1695. After 
this, he was in all the congregations, and employed in 
the mod important affairs; fo that he had little time to 
fpend in his ftudy, a thing of which he frequently 
complained to his f riends. Upon the death of cardi¬ 
nal Cafanati, he was made chief library keeper of the 
Vatican in 1700 ; and two years afterwards nomina¬ 
ted, among others, to reform the calendar: but he 
died at Rome in 17 04. of a dropfy. He was one of 
the mod learned men in the laft century ; his writings 
abound with erudition, and are very elegantly finifhed. 
He was a member of the academy; whence he affumed 
the name of Eucrates Agoretico. His works are nu¬ 
merous, and were publifhed at Verona, in 1729 and 
1730, in five volumes folio. 

NORKOPING, a town of Sweden, in the pro¬ 
vince of Eaft Gothland, in eaft longitude 15 0 30', la¬ 
titude 58° 2o'. Its name fignifies “ the northern mar¬ 
ket” in the Swedifh language. It hands on the banks 
of a large river called Motala, which coming from the 
lake Vetter, falls a little lower into a gulf called Bra- 
wikeu. It is the largeft and mod populous town in 
Sweden, next to Stockholm, conveniently fituated 
near the fea on a navigable river, which brings large 
veffels up to the middle of the town. There are fome 
handfome ftreets, and the houfes in general are neatly 
built. Some of the churches are worth feeing ; but 
the greateft curiofity is the famous copper mines, 
where there is a vaft number of people conftantly at 
work- In this article tire town carries on a very good 
trade; as alfo in feveral other manufactures, as lea¬ 
ther, fteel, and guns,, which they make the bell in 
Sweden, 

It covers a large fpace of ground, being ten miles 
in circumference ; but the houfes are fmall and fcat- 
tered, and the inhabitants do not exceed 10,000. The 
river Motala flows through the town, forms a feries of 
cataraCts, and is divided into the four principal ft reams, 
which encircle feveral rocky iilands, covered with houfes 
and manufactories. At the extremity of the town it is 
navigable for fmall veffels. Several manufactories are 
eftablilbed in the town; 55 fabrics of cloth, which 
employ 1500 men; 3 fugar-houfes ; 1 of fnaff; 50 
mills tor grinding corn, which is exported in large 
quantities ; and a brafs foundry. A falmon-fifhery 
gives employment and riches to many of the inha¬ 
lants. 

NORMANDY, a province of France, bounded 
on the north by the Englifh channel; on the eaft by 
Picardy and the ifle of France; on the fouth by 
Perche and Maine, and one part of Bretagne ; and 
on the weft by the ocean. It is about 155 miles in 
length, 85 in breadth, and 600 in circumference. 
It is one of the moft fertile, and brings iu the largeft 
revenue of the kingdom. It abounds in all things 
except wine, but they fupply that defedt by cyder and 
perry. There are vaft meadows, fat paftures, and 
the fea yields plenty .of fifh. It contains iron, copper, 
and a great number of rivers and harbours. It carries 
You XIII. 


on a great trade, is very populous, and comprehends 
a vaft number of towns and villages. It is divided 
into the Upper and Lower; the Upper borders upon 
Picardy, and the Lowep upon Bretagne. It contains 
feven diocefes or bifhoprics, Rouen, Bayeux, Avran- 
ches, Evreux, Sees, Lifieux, and Coutances, in which 
they compute 4189 parifhes, and 80 abbeys. The in¬ 
habitants are ingenious, and capable of underftanding 
any arts and fciences, but they are chiefly fond of law. 
The Normans, a people of Denmark and Norway, 
having entered France under Iiollo, Charles the Sim¬ 
ple ceded this country to them in 912, which from 
that time was called Normandy, and contains about 
8200 fquare miles. Its chief city is Rouen. Rollo 
was the firft duke, and held it as a fief of the crown 
of France, and feveral of his fucceffors after him, till 
William, the fpventh duke, conquered England in 
1066: from which time it became a province of En- 
land, till it was loft in the reign of king John, find re¬ 
united to the crown of France ; but the Englifh ftill 
keep tfle iflands on the coafts of Normandy. 

'Hie principal rivers are the Seine, the Eure, the 
Aurc, the Iton, the Dive, the Andelle, the Rille, 
the Touque, the Drome®, and the Orne : among the 
feaports, the principal are thole of Dieppe, Havre, 
Honfleur, Cherburg, and Granville. Rouen is the 
principal city. 

NORMANS, a fierce warlike people of Norway, 
Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia. They at 
different times over-ran and ravaged moft countries in 
Europe : to the refpective hiftories of thofe countries 
we therefore refer for a fuller account of them, as it 
is impoflible to enlarge upon particulars in this place 
without repeating what has been already faid, or may 
be faid, in different parts of the work. 

N osman CharaBers, a fpecies of writing introduced 
into England by Wiliiam I. From fome old manu- 
feripts the Norman writing appears to have been com- 
pofed of letters nearly Lorribardic. In regal gi ants, 
charters, public inftruments, and law proceedings, this 
charadter was ufed with very little variation from the 
reign of the Conqueror to that of Edward III. See 
Writing. 

NORRIS, or Noris. See Noris. 

NORRIS (John), a learned Englifh divine and Pla¬ 
tonic philofopher, w‘as born in 1657 at Collmgborne- 
Kingfton, in Wikfhjre, of which place his father Mr 
John Norris was then minifter. He bred his fon firft 
at Wincbefter lchool, and afterwards fent him to Ex¬ 
eter college in Oxford, where he was admitted in 
1676; but was clecfed fellow of All Souls in 1680, 
foon after he had taken his degree of bachelor of arts. 
From his firft application to philofophy, Plato became 
his favourite author; by degrees be grew deeply ena¬ 
moured with the beauties of that divine writer, as he 
thought him; ar.d took an early occasion to communi¬ 
cate his ideal happinefs to the public, by printing an 
Englifh translation of a rhapfody, under the title of 
The Pidture of Love unveiled, in 1682. He com¬ 
menced mafter of arts in 1684, and the fame year 
opened a correfpondsnce v.ith that learned myilic di¬ 
vine Dr Henry More of Chrift’s college in Cambridge. 
He had alio a correfpondence with the learned lady 
Mafivana, Dr Cudworth’s daughter, and the ingenious 
Mrs Aitell- He refided at his college, and had been 
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in holy orders five years, when he was prefented to the 
redtory of Newton St Loe, in Somerfetfnire, 1689; 
upon which occafion he married and refigned his fel- 
lowfhip. In 1691, his diftinguifhed merit procured 
him the rectory of Bemerton, near Sarum. This li¬ 
ving, upwards of 200 1. a-year, came very feafonably 
to his growing family ; and was the more acceptable, 
for the eafinefs of the parochial duty, which gave him 
leifure to make an addition to his revenues by the fruits 
of his genius ; the activity of which produced a large 
harveft, that continued increafing till 1710. But this 
activity feems to have become fatal to him; for to¬ 
wards the latter end of his life, he grew very infirm, 
and died in 1711, in his 55th year, at Bemerton. He 
was interred in the chancel of that church, where there 
is a handfome marble monument erected to his memo¬ 
ry, with this infcription : “ H. S. E. Johannes Norris, 
parochiae hujus redtor, ubi annos viginti bene latuit 
curse paftorali et literis vacans, quo in receflu fibi 
pofuit late per orbem fparfa ingenii paris ac pietatis 
monumenta. Obiit an. Dom. 1711, setatis 54.” As 
to his charadter, he had a tindture of enthufiafm in his 
compofition, which led him to imbibe the principles 
of the idealifts in philofophy, and the myftics in theo¬ 
logy ; and the whole turn of his poetry fhows, that this 
enthufiafm alone made him a poet. As an idealift, he 
oppofed Locke, and adorned Malebranche’s opinion, 
of feeing all tilings in God, with all the advantages 
of ftyle and perfpicuity of expreffion. In fhort, his 
errors, which are harmlefs enough of themfelves,ought 
to be eafily pardoned, on account of the general ex¬ 
cellence of his writings, efpecially upon fubjedts of 
pradtical divinity, which are univerfally efteemed. 

NORTH, one of the four cardinal points of the 
world; being that point of the horizon which is di- 
redtly oppofite to the fun in meridian. The north 
wind is generally accompanied with a confiderable de¬ 
gree of cold. It fometimes blows with almoft irrefift- 
ible fury. It is often mentioned by the claffic authors 
under the name of Boreas, which is of Greek original. 
-See Boreas. 

North Pole. See Pole. 

North (Dudley, lord), the third baron of that 
accomplifhed family, was one of the fineft gentlemen 
in the court of king James; but in fupporting that 
charadter, diffipated and gamed away the greateft part 
of his fortune. In 1645, he appears to have adted 
with the parliament; and was nominated by them to 
be adminiftrator of the admiralty, in conjundtion with 
the great earls of Northumberland, Eflex, Warwick, 
and others. He lived to the age of 85, the latter 
part of which he pafled in retirement; and wrote a 
fmall folio of mifcellanies, in profe and verfe, under 
this title, A Foreft promifcuous of feveral Seafons 
Produdtions, in four parts, 1659. 

North (Dudley, lord) fon of the former, was 
made knight of the bath in 1616, at the creation of 
Charles prince of Wales; and fat in many parliaments, 
till excluded by the prevailing party in that which 
condemned the king. From that period lord North 
lived privately in tire country, and towards the end 
of his life entertained himfelf with books, and, as 
his numerous iflue required, with economy; on which 
he wrote a little tradt, called Obfervations and advices 
(economical, 12mo. His other works are, Pafl'ages re¬ 


lating to the long parliament; The hiftory c.f the 
life of Lord Edward North, the fir ft Baron of the 
family, addreffed to his eldeft fon; and a volume 
of Eftays. 

North (Francis lord Guildford, lord-keeper of the 
great feal in the reigns of Charles II. and James II.) 
was a third fon of the fecond Dudley lord North, 
baron of Kertling ; and ftudied at St John’s college 
in Cambridge, from whence he removed to the Middle 
Temple. He acquired French, Italian, Spanilh, and 
Dutch ; and became not only a good lawyer, but was 
well verfed in hiftory, mathematics, philofophy, and 
mufic. He was afterwards made the king’s folicitor* 
general, and was chofen to reprefent the borough of 
Lynn in parliament. He fucceeded Sir Heneage 
Finch in the poll of attorney -general; and lord chief- 
juftice Vaughan, in the place of lord chief-juftice of 
the common pleas. He was afterwards made keeper 
of the great feal; and in 1683 was created a baron, 
by the title of Lord Guildford. He died at his houfe 
at Wroxton in 1685. He wrote a philofophical effay 
on mufic ; a paper on the gravitation of fluids, con- 
fidered in the bladders of fifties, printed in Lowthorp’s 
■abridgement of the Philofophical Tranfadlions; and 
fome other pieces. 

North (Right Hon. Frederick), earl of Guild¬ 
ford, lord North, lord warden and admiral of the 
Cinque Ports, governor of Dover caftle, lord lieute¬ 
nant and cuftos rotulorum of Somerfetftiire, chancellor 
of the univerfity of Oxford, recorder of Gloucefter 
and Taunton, an elder brother of the Trinity-houfe, 
prefident of the Foundling-hofpital and of the Afylum, 
a governor of the Turkey Company and of the Char¬ 
ter houfe, IC. G. and LL. D. was born April 13. 
1732 : and married, May 20. 1756, Mifs Ann Speke, 
an heirefs of the ancient family of Dillington in So¬ 
merfetftiire, by whom he has left two fons and three 
daughters; the eldeft fon George-Auguftus, bom 
Sept. 11. 1757, and married, Sept. 30. 1785, to Mifs 
Hobart, fucceeds to the earldom and eftates. The 
late earl fucceeded his father Auguft 4. 1790. His 
lordftiip fucceeded the celebrated Mr Charles Townf- 
end as manager of the houfe of commons and chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer; and in 1770, on the reiig- 
nation of the duke of Grafton, was made firft lord of 
thetreafury; in which office he continued until the 
clofe of the American war, or rather until the forma¬ 
tion of the Rockingham miniftry, which began the 
bufinefs of peace with the colonies. He was a man of 
ftrong mental faculties; and as an orator, at once 
commanded attention and enforced convidtion : but 
taking the helm at a time when the king’s party were 
unpopular, and when it was fupp@fei that the late 
earl of Bute was the great machine by which the ca¬ 
binet was moved, fo he continued in that ftate of un¬ 
popularity until he refigned the feals. During the 
whole of his premierfhip (and to conduct the helm at 
that time required uncommonly great abilities) he ftu- 
dioufly avoided impofing any taxes that fliould mate¬ 
rially affedt the lower clafs of people. The luxuries, 
and not the neceftaries, of life were repeated objedts 
of his budget. As a financier, he ftood high, even 
in the opinion of oppofition ; and they were a combi¬ 
nation of all the great talents in the kingdom: but, 
fatally wedded to the deftrudtive plan of fubduing the 
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North republican fpirit of the Americans, his iidminiftraticn 
II will not only Hand marked in the page of hiltory with 
an ‘ mmen ^ e wa fte of public treai'ure, but it will appear 
, s befprinkled with the' kindred blood of thoufands of 
Britifh fubjeifts. To the very laft moment he fpoke in 
the fenate, however he defended that war ; and faid, 
he was then, as he was formerly, prepared to meet the 
minuteft inveftigation as to his condudt in that bufi- 
nefs; which nothing but the unforefeen intervention 
of France could have prevented from being crowned 
with fuccels. His lordfhip was one of the firmed and 
moft ftrenucus iupporters of tire cor.ftitution in church 
and Hate. He died ou the tth of Auguft 1792. His 
recolledion he retained to his laft moments : his fa¬ 
mily except lord North, who came within a few mi¬ 
nutes afterwards, were affembled round his bed, and he 
took leave of them individually. Their grief did not 
fuffer them to leave the room for fome time after the 
event; and Lady Caroline Douglas was at laft forced 
from it. Even Dr Warren, who rauft be ftrengthen- 
ed as far as habit can operate againft nature to endure 
fuch feenes, ran from this, convulfed with forrow. If 
any extent of fympathy can leffen affliftion, this fa¬ 
mily may find fuch relief; for perhaps no man was ever 
mot e generally beloved by all who had accefs to him 
than the earl of Guidford. 

We may form an opinion of the eftimation the cele¬ 
brated univerfity of Oxford entertained of their chan¬ 
cellor while living by the very great honour they 
paid to his remains. About five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon of the 15th, the great bell at St Mary’s church 
at Oxford rang out, which was a fignal that the fune¬ 
ral prc.ceffionhad arrived in the environs of that city. 
The officers of the univerfity, and the whole body of 
refident ftudents, were previoufly aflembled in Mag¬ 
dalen College, in order to pay fome.tribute to the 
memory of their deceafed chancellor. .They joined 
tiie proceffion at Magdalen Bridge, and paraded on 
foot before the hearfe up the high-ftreet to Carfax ; 
Born thence down the corn market to St Giles’s church 
at the town’s end in a moft folemn manner. Here 
they halted and opening to the light and left, the 
hearfe and other carriages palled through, the whole 
univerfity being uncovered. The hearfe and attend¬ 
ants then proceeded to Banbury, where his Lord 
lliip’s remains were depofited in the family vault. 

NoRTii-Lrpj, the moft northerly promontory in Eu¬ 
rope, on the coaft of Norway. E. Long. 21. o. N. 
Lat. 78. o. 

NoRTH-Ferry, a fmaU village, on the north fide of 
the Firth of Forth, at the Queen’s-Ferry paflage. 
There was here formerly a chapel, ferved by the monks 
of Dunfermline, and endowed by Robert 1 . Near it 
are large granite quarries, which partly fupply London 
with paving ftones, and employ many velfels for the 
conveyance. The granite (Mr Pennant fays) lies in 
perpendicular fhwt-.i, and above is a reddtfti earth, 
filled with micaceous friable nodules.” 

No ■Tii-For eland, a cape or promontory of Kent 
in the ifle of Thanet, four miles eaft of Margate. Be¬ 
tween this and the South-Foreland are the Downs, 
through which all fliips pafs that are bound to or from 
the weft. E. Long. 1. 25, N. Lat. 51. 25. 

Nor*h. IVejl Paflage, a palfage to the Pacific Ocean 
through Hudfon’s Bay or Davis’s Straits, and which 
hath been frequently attempted without fuccefs ; not- 
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wiihftandintr which, many people are ftill of opinion North weft 
that it is practicable. _ _ 

The idea of a paflage to the Laft indies by the 
north pole, or through fome opening near to it, was 
fuggefted as early as the year 1527. The perfon who 
had the honour to conceive this idea was Robert 
Thorne a merchant of Briftol, who addreffed two pa¬ 
pers on the fubjeft, the one to king Henry VIII. the 
other to Dr Ley, ambaflador from that monarch to 
the emperor Charles V. To remove any ohjeftion to> 
the undertaking which might be drawn from the 
fuppofed danger, he infills, in his addrefs to the king, 
upon the great advantages of conftant day-light in the 
polar fens, and the probability of the climate being 
in thofe regions temperate during thefummer months. 

In the paper addreffed to Dr Ley, he obferves that 
cofmographcrs may, as probably be miftaken in the 
opinion which they entertain of the polar regions be¬ 
ing impafi’able from extreme cold, as it has been found 
they were in fuppofingthe countries under the line to 
be uninhabitable from exceffive heat. 

The poffibility of the paflage was, in confequence 
of thefe addreffes, very generally fuppofed ; and in 
1 557, Sir Martin Forbifher failed to 62° north lati¬ 
tude, where he difeovered the ftraits which have 
fince be re his name. In 1577, Barne, in a book intit- 
led the Regiment of the Sea, mentions a north-weft paf- 
fage as one of the five ways to Cathay; and dwells on 
the mildnefs of the climate, which, from the conftant 
prefence of the fun during fummer, he imagines muft 
be found near the pole.- In 1578, George Bed, a 
gentleman who had been with Sir Martin Forbilher 
in his voyages of difeovery, wrote a very ingenious 
difeourfe to prove all parts of the world habitable. It 
dees not, however, appear that any voyage was un¬ 
dertaken, for the exprefs purpofe of attempting to fail 
to India in a nortli-weft diredtion, till the year 1607, 
when Henry Hudfon was fent at the expence of fome 
merchants in London, to difeover a paflage by the. 
north pole to Japan and China. He failed from 
Gravefend on the ift ofMay, and on the 21ft of June 
fell in with the land to the weftward, in latitude 73 0 , 
which he named Hold-with-hope. On the 27th he dif¬ 
eovered Spitfbergen, and met with much ice. The 
higheft latitude in which he made an oblervation was 
8o° 27'. See Hudson. 

In March 1609, Jones Poole was fent by Sir Tho¬ 
mas Smith, and the reft of the Mufcovy company, to 
make further difcoveries towards the north pole. Af¬ 
ter great feverity of weather, and much difficulty from 
ice, he made the fouth part of Spitlbergen on the 16th 
ofMay, and failing along and founding the coaft, he 
made many accurate difcoveries; but was not in that 
voyage able to proceed beyond 79 0 50'. He was 
again employed (16x1), in a fmall veifel called the 
Elizaletk, to attempt the north-weft paflage ; but af¬ 
ter furmounting numberlefs difficulties, and penetra¬ 
ting to 80” of latitude, he loft his lhip at Spitfbejgen. 

Two voyages, equaly unfuccefi-ful, were made in 1614 
and 1615, by Baffin and Fotherby; the latter of 
whom concludes the account of his difcoveries pad 
dangers, with exhorting the company which employed 
him not to adventure more than 13001- 200 pounds at 
moft on yearly voyages t > thefe feas. 

Hitherto nothing had been done in this great un¬ 
dertaking but by private adventurers, fitted out for-' 
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Not;!: weft the double purpofe ofdifcovery and prefent advantage; 
j.aff.gc. anc j p 0 ] ar regions were fuffered to remain unex¬ 
plored in that direction, from the year 1615 till 1773* 
when the earl of Sandwich, in confequence of .an ap¬ 
plication which had been made to him by the Royal 
Society, laid before his majefty a propofal for an ex¬ 
pedition to try how far navigation is practicable to¬ 
wards the north pole. Upon receiving this propofal, 
his majefty was pleafed to direCl that the voyage fhould 
be immediately undertaken, with every affiftance that 
could contribute to its fuccefs. Accordingly, the Race- 
horfe and Carcafs bombs were fitted out for the pur* 
pofe, and the command of the expedition given to 
Captain Phipps, now Lord Mulgrave. His Lord- 
fhip’s inftruClions were to proceed up to tile pole, or 
as far towards it as poffible, and as nearly upon a me¬ 
ridian as the ice or other obftructions (hould admit; 
and during the courfe of the voyage, to make fuch 
obfervations of every kind as might be ufeful to navi¬ 
gation, or tend to the promotion of Natural know¬ 
ledge. A very acurate account of this voyage was 
publifhed by his Lordftiip in 1774. He had by ex¬ 
erting all the powers of a fkilful and intrepid feaman, 
forced his way, On the iftof Auguft, to 8o° 37’ ; but 
c,ould proceed no farther, as he was there oppofed by 
one continued plain of fmooth unbroken ice, bounded 
only by- the horizon. 

Many other attempts have been made to difcover 
this paffage, by failing along the weftern coaft of Ame¬ 
rica ; but hitherto none of them has been crowned 
with fuccefs. So early as 1579, Sir Francis Drake 
a flared queen Elifabeth that he had failed fome leagues 
up the ftraits of Anian (fee Anian), and difcovered 
New Albion, to the north of Calefornia ; but the ftrait 
is now known to have no exiftence ; and Drake’s real 
difcoveries were not improved. In 1630, king Cha. I. 
fent captain Luke Fox in one of his pinnaces to at¬ 
tempt tile paffage; but of his procedings we knew 
nothing, but that he reached port Nelfon in Hudfon’s 
bay, where he found fome remains of former naviga¬ 
tors. Next year captain James was fitted Out by the 
merchants of Briftol for the fame purpofe. James 
was one of the ableft navigators that ever failed from 
England or any other country; and his voyages to 
the north were printed in 1633. After all the expe¬ 
riments he had made, he concluded that there was no 
fuch paffage ; or if there be, he affirmed that the difco¬ 
ver)' of it would not be attended with thofe advantages 
which are commonly expe&ed. His reafons, how- 
, ever, for tliefe opinions have been anfwered, and ma¬ 
ny fubfequent attempts have been made to perform 
what he thought impoflible. The arguments for a 
north-weft paffage were fo plaufible, that, in 1744, an 
' act of Parliament was paffed to encourage the difcove- 
ry of it. Among many othet s, captain Cook attempted 
the difcovery in vain, and thence adopted James's opi¬ 
nion. See Cooke’s Difcoveries, n 9 103.) This cele¬ 
brated navigator, after having proceeded northwards 
to the weftern extremity of America, and afeertained 
the proximity of the two great continents of Afia and 
America, returned to the Sandwich iflands, firmly 
perfuaded of the impracticability of a paffage in that 
hemifphere from the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, 
either by an eaftern or a weftern courfe. 

Later voyagers, however, have pretended to detect 


fome errors in Cook’s difcoveries ; and the author of North-call 
a fmall tract, intitled An authentic Statement of all the P ff a e e - 
FaBs relative to Nootka-Sound, goes a great way to ' ” 

make the difcovery not yet hopelefs. In his account 
of the expedition under the diredtion of Meffrs Etches, 
he fays, that “ one of the firft difcoveries made by 
thefe Ihips was, that what was by the immortal Cook 
laid down as a continuation of the north-weft continent 
of America, and lying between the northern latitudes 
of 48 and 57, is on the contrary an extenfive clufter 
of unexplored iflands inhabited by numerous tribes of 
friendly Indians, with whom a regular connection was 
formed.” 

Thefe iflands they difcovered, contrary to the af- 
fertion of captain Cook, to conceal the opening of a 
vaft inland fea, or archipelago, in all probability equal 
to the Mediterranean or Baltic feas, and dividing 
die great northern continent of America. The Prin- 
cefs Royal penetrated fome hundred leagues among 
them, in a north-eaft courfe, to within 200 leagues of 
Hudfbn’s houfe, but had not then an opportunity to 
explore the extreme termination of that archipelago, 
their commerical concerns obliging them to return to 
the China market; but the commanders had the 
ftrongeft reafons to believe, had time favoured their 
furvey, that they fnould have been able to difcover the 
long-wiffied for paffage between the Atlantic and 
South Sea. They conceived, that fhould neither the 
inland arm of the fea through which the Princefs 
Royal penetrated, nor a large ftrait named Sir Charles 
Middleton’s, about three degrees to the fouthward, be 
found to reach acrofs the continent, yet that the land 
barrier muft be very inconfiderable ; and that at'the 
extremity of this bay a practicable paffage, either by 
rivers or lakes, will, by perfeverance, be found ter¬ 
minating towards Hudfon’s bay. 

Upon the whole, however, it appears to us extremely 
doubtful whether there be fuch a paffage; but it is 
much more likely to be difcovered, if difcovered at all, 
by the progreffive advances of mercantile enterprife 
than by any immediate expedition undertaken for that 
purpofe. 

NoRTH-EaJl Paffage, a paffage to the Eaft Indies 
along the northern coafts of Afia, which, like the 
former, hath frequently been attempted, but hitherto 
without fuccefs. The firft attempt was made in 1553 
by Sir Hugh Willoughby, who commanded three 
fhips. He.departed from the Thames and failed to 
the North Cape, where one of his fhips left him, and 
returned home. The other two (hips being feparated. 

Sir Hugh proceeded farther northwards, and difcover¬ 
ed that part of Greenland which the Dutch have 
fince called Spitzburg but the feverity of the cold 
obliging him to return to the fouthward, he was for¬ 
ced, by bad weather, into the river Arzina, in Mus¬ 
covite Lapland, where, not being able to come out, 
he was found the next fpring frozen to death, with all 
his fhip’s company ; having the notes of his voyage 
and his laft will lying before him, whereby it appear¬ 
ed that he lived till January. But Richard Chancel¬ 
lor, in the third {hip, with better fuccefs, in the mean¬ 
while entered Wardhuys, where he waited fome time 
for his companions to no purpofe; uncertain whether 
they were loft, or driven farther by ftrefs of weather. 

He held a council on what he fhould do ; whether to 

return 
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North eaft return, or purfue his voyage. Whatever danger might 
Paflage. be in the laft, every one agreed to it, that they might 
not feem to have leis courage than their captain. 
They therefore fet fail, and in a few days found them- 
jelves in a fea where they could no longer, perceive any 
night. This ihip, wandering about, entered foon af¬ 
ter into a large bay or gulf. Here they eaft anchor, 
in fight of land ; and while they were examining the 
coaft, they difcovered a fifhing boat. Chancellor 
getting into his {loop, went towards it; but the fifher- 
men took to flight. He followed, and, overtaking them, 
ihowed them fuch civilities as conciliated their affec¬ 
tions to him ; and they carried him to the place where 
now is the famous port of St Michael the Archangel. 
Thefe people immediately fpread through all the coafts 
an account of the arrival of thofe Itrangers : and people 
came from feveral parts to fee them, and afk them, 
queftions. They, in their turn, examined the others, 
and found that the country they were in, was Ruffia, 
governed by the mighty Emperor John Bafilowitz. 
Chancellor from Archangel travelled on fledges to 
die Czar at Mofcow: from whom, overjoyed at the 
profpedt of opening a maritime commerce wi .h Eu¬ 
rope, he obtained privileges for the Englifh merchants, 
and letters to King Edward VI. who was not, how¬ 
ever, alive to receive them. 

In 1585, Mr John Davis in two barks difcovered 
Cape Defolation, which is fuppofed to be part of 
Greenland; and two years after advanced as far as 
Lat 72 0 , where he difcovered the ftrait which ftill 
bears his name. To enumerate all the attempts which 
have been made to difcover anorth-eaft paflage, would 
fwell the article to very little purpofe. The Englifh, 
Dutch, and Danes, have all attempted it without fuc- 
cefs. The laft voyage from England for this pur- 
ofe was made in 1676, under the patronage of the 
uke of York. That unfortunate prince, who was 
on all occaftoKS earned for the promotion of com¬ 
merce, and the Lord Berkeley, &c. fitted out a fhip 
commanded by Captain Wood, for an attempt once 
more to find a north eaft paflage to India, accom¬ 
panied with a fhip of the king’s. They were en¬ 
couraged to this attempt, after it had been fo long 
defpaired of, by feveral new reports and reafonings ; 
fome of which feem not to have been very well ground¬ 
ed—As. 

“ 1. On the coaft of Corea, near Japan, whales had 
been found with Englifh and Dutch harpoons flick¬ 
ing in them. This is no infallible proof that fhips 
could get thither by a north eaft paflage, although 
whales might. 

“ 2. That, 20 years before, fome Dutchmen had 
failed within one degree of the north pole, and found 
it temperate weather there; and that therefore Wil¬ 
liam Barents, the Dutch navigator who wintered at 
Nova Zembla in the year 1596, fhould have failed 
further to the north before turning eaftward ; in which 
cafe, faid they, he would not have found fo much ob- 
ftrinfBon from the ice. 

“ 3- That two Dutch fhips had lately failed 300 
leagues to the eaftward of Nova Zembla ; but their 
Eaft India company had ftifled that defign, as agair.fl 
their intereft :—and fuch like other airy reports. But 
this attempt proved very unfortunate. They doubled 
the North Cape, and came among much ice and drift 


wood, in 76* of north latitude, fleering to the coaft Noriharcp- 
of Nova Zembla, where the king’s fhip flruck upon t01 >- 
the rocks, and was foon beat to pieces ; and Captain * 

Wood returned home with an opinion, “ that fuch 
a paflage was utterly impracticable, and that Nova 
Zembla is apart of the continent of Greenland.” 

Thefe paffages, however, are not yet deemed im¬ 
practicable by all. The Count de BufFcn holds it for 
certain, that there is a paflage from Europe to China 
by the north fea. Tbereafon why it has been fo of¬ 
ten attempted in vain, he thinks, is, that fear pre¬ 
vented the undertakers from keeping at a fufficient 
diftance from land, and from approaching the pole, 
which they probably imagined to be an immenfe rock. 

Hence he affirms, that if any farther attempts be 
made to find a paflage to China and Japan by the 
north feas, it will be neceflary to keep at a diftance 
from the land and the ice ; to fleer direCtly towards 
the pole ; and to explore the mod open feas, where 
unqueftionably, fays he, there is little or no ice. This 
opinion has been lately revived by the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, who fays, that if the paflage be attempted 
by the pole itfelf, he has very little doubt of its being 
accomplifhed. See North- Polk. 

NORTHAMPTON, a town in England, capital 
of a county of the fame name, fituated in W. Long, 
o. 35. N. Lat. 52. 15. According to Camden, it 
was formerly called North-afandon, from its fituation 
to the north of the river Nen, called anciently Aufona , 
by which and another lefier river it is almoll inclofed. 

Dr Gibfon fays, that the ancient Saxon annals called 
both it and Southampton Amply Hamton ; and after¬ 
wards, to diftinguifh them, called the one from its fitu¬ 
ation, Soutbamton, and the other Norihamton ; but 
never North afandon. Though it does not appear to 
be a place of very great antiquity, nor to have emerged 
from obfcurity till after the conqueft, it has fent mem¬ 
bers to parliament fince the reign of Edward I. and 
being in the heart of the kingdom, feveral parliaments 
have been held at it. There was alfo a caftle, and a 
church dedicated to St Andrew, built by Simon de 
Sandlo Licio, commonly called Sen/nz, the firft earl 
of Northampton of that name. It is faid to have 
been burnt down during the Danifh depredations ; 
but in the reign of St Edward it appears to have been 
a confiderable place. It was befieged by the barons 
in their war with King John ; at which time that mi¬ 
litary work called Hunjhil, is fuppofed to have been ’ 
raifed. In the time of Henry III, it fided with the 
barons, when it was befieged and taken by the king. 

Here the bloody battle was fought in w hich Henry VI. 
was taken prifi ner. It was entirely confumed by a 
mod dreadful fire in 1675 ; yet, by the help of liberal 
contributions from all parts of the country, it hath 
fo recovered itfelf, that it is now one of the neatelt 
and beft-built towns of the kingdom. Among the pub¬ 
lic buildings, which are all lofty, the mod remarkable 
are tire church called All Hullovis (which ftatids at 
the meeting of four fpacious flreets), theiefllons and 
affize houfe, and the George-lnn, which belongs to 
the poor of the town. A country-hofpital or infir¬ 
mary has been lately built here, after the manner of 
thofe of Bath, London, Briftol, &c. It has a con¬ 
fiderable manufadfure of fhnes and ftockings : and its 
fairs are noted for horfes both for draught and fadule ; 
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befides, it is a great thoroughfare for die north and 
weft roads. It was formerly walled, and had feven 
churches within and two without. The horfe market 
is reckoned to exceed all others in the kingdom, it 
•being deemed the centre of all its horfe markets and 
•horfe-fairs, both for faddle and harnefs, and the chief 
rendezvous of the jockies both from York and Lon¬ 
don. Its principal manufacture is fnoes, of which 
great numbers are fent beyond fea ; and the next to 
■that, (lockings and lace, as we have hinted at above. 
It is the richer and more populous, by being a tho¬ 
roughfare both in the north and weft roads ; but, be¬ 
ing 80 miles from the fea, it can have no commerce 
by navigation. The walls of this town were above 
two miles in compafs. It is fuppofed to contain 
about 1083 heufes, and 5200 inhabitants. It had 
formerly a nunnery in the neighbouring meadows, 
with feveral other inonafteries; and of its very old 
caftle on the weft fide of the town, a fmall part of 
the ruins are (till to be feen. Some difeontented 
fcholars came hither from Oxford and Cambridge, 
about the end of the reign of Henry III. and, with 
the king’s leave, profecuted their ftudies here acade¬ 
mically for three years ; during which there was the 
face of an univerfity, till it was put a flop to by ex- 
prefs prohibition, becaufe it was a damage to both 
univerfities. The public horferaces are on a neigh¬ 
bouring down, called Pye-Leys. In and about the 
town are abundance of cherry-gardens. Within half 
a mile of the town is one of the erodes erefted by 
King Edward I. in memory of his cmeen Eleanor, 
whole corpfe was refted there in its way to Weftmin- 
fter. On the north fide of the river, near that crofs, 
many Roman coins have been ploughed up. At 
Gui'efborough, north weft of Northampton, are to 
be feen the veftiges of a Roman camp, the fituation 
of which is the mote remarkable, as lying between 
the Nen and the Avon, the only pafs from the north 
to the fonth parts of England not intercepted by any 
liver. This camp was fecured only by a fingle 
intrenchment, which was, however, very broad and 
deep. 

Northamptonshire, a county of England, is fitu- 
ated in the very heart of the kingdom : bounded on 
the eaft by the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon ; 
oil the fouth by thole of Buckingham and Oxford; 
on the weft by Warwiekfhire ; and on the north by 
the counties of Leicefter, Rutland, and Lincoln, which 
are feparated from it by the he (Ter Avon, and the 
Welland. Its greateft length is about 50 miles, its 
greateft breadth about 20, and its circumference about 
130. It contains 330 parilhes. There are in it one 
city, 11 market-towns, 25,000/houfes, and 150,000 
inhabitants. Niue members are returned to parlia¬ 
ment for this county, viz. two knights for the (hire, 
two for the city of Peterborough, two for each of 
the towns of Northampton and Brockly, and one for 
Higham Ferrers. It lies in the Mid land circuit, and 
in the diocefe of Peterborough. As this country is 
dry, well cultivated, free from marfhes, except the fens 
about Peterborough, in the centre of the kingdom, 
and of courfe at a diftance fiom the fea, it enjoys a 
very pure and wholefome air. In confequence of this 
it is very populous, and fofull of towns and churches 
that 30 fpires or fteeples may be feen in many places 
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at cne view : and even in the fens, the inhabitants 
feemto enjoy a good (late of health, and to be little 
affefted by the water which frequently overflows their 
grounds, efpecially in winter, but is never fuffered to 
remain long upon it. Its foil is exceeding fertile both 
in corn and pafturage; but it labours under a 
fcarcity of fuel, as it doth not produce much wood, 
and, by lying at a diftance from the fea, can¬ 
not be eafily fupplied with coal. Its commodities 
befides corn, are (heep, wool, black cattle, aud i'ali- 
petre ; and its manufaftures are ferges, tammies, (hal- 
loons, boots, and (hoes. Befides many leffer brooks 
and ftreams, it is well watered by the river s Nen, Wel¬ 
land, Otife, and Learn; the three firft of which are 
large, and for the mod part navigable. 

NORTHAMPTON, a county of North America, 
in Virginia, forming the fouth part of the peninfula on 
the eaftern coaft of Virginia. 

NORTH rocks, (otherwife called St Pet risk’s rocks, 
from a feat of (lone amongft them called St Patrick’s 
chair, whence the rocks have taken this fecond name ; 
fituated in the harbour of Donaghadee, in the county 
of Down, and province of Ulfter, in Ireland. From 
north to fouth they are about two thirds of a league 
between which is clean good ground. But care mud 
be taken of the fouth rock, on which many fhips have 
perifhed ; Lr it is overflowed by every tide, and no 
crew can fave their lives if the wind blows high. This 
rock (lands a full mile from the fhore. 

NORTH Sea. S ztNorth-SRs. 

NORTHERN lights, the fame with aurora 
borealis, under which article we have given a co¬ 
pious account of this phenomenon, and of the fup¬ 
pofed caufes of it. Natural fcience, however, does not 
ar, ive at perfeftion at once, and it is well if it does fo 
after trials repeated for years with care and accuracy. 
How far the caufes that have been afligned for this 
appearance will account for it, or whether they will 
be able to remove all difficulties, it is not for us to 
determine ; but it is the part of philofophers to hear 
all fides, and to attend with patient affiduity to every 
hypothefis, rejefting or receiving as reafon, after the 
drifted inveft'gation, (hall feem to favour the one 
fide or the other. Wifhing to lay before our readers 
every thing important either in fcience or in literature, 
we cannot let pafs the opportunity which the 
prefent article affords us, cf memioning an hypothe¬ 
fis which Dr Stearns, an American, formed, about the 
year 1788, to account for the appearances called 
aurora borea'.is\ and aurora aujlrclis. For this lad, fee 
Aurora Borealis, ii° 3. 

Doftor Stearns fuppoies that thefe phenomena ori- 
gina e from aqueous, nitrous, fulphureous, bituminous 
and other exhalations, from die fumes of various 
kinds of earths or other minerals, vegetables, animals, 
fires, volcanoes, &c. Thefe, he thinks, become rarefied, 
and being charged with ereftrical fluid, become fpe- 
cifically lighter than the circumambient air : hence, of 
courfe, they afeend ; and being elevated to the upper 
regions of the air and driven by the winds from warm¬ 
er to colder climates, the cold makes them combine 
and ftiffen. When they are afterwards agitated by 
different currents of air, they fparkle and crackle 
like the hairs of cats and other animals when ftiffened 
with cold. This corufcation in quite cold atmo- 
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Northum- fpheres, and in thofe which are more temperate, ap- 
berland, p ears i n different portions in the horizon, zenith, or 
' “ otherwife, according to the fituation of the fpe&ator, 

and the pofition of the elevated exhalations. The 
difference of colours the Doftor fuppofes to arife from 
the different qualities of the articles combined, thofe 
of the moll inflammable nature Alining with the great- 
eft lu lire. 

The Doctor likewife tries to account for thefe lights 
not appearing, or but feldom appearing, in ancient 
times. The atmofphere, he thinks, was not impreg¬ 
nated with materials proper to produce them. He 
imagines that the increafed confumption of fuel, in 
America in particular, the burning of volcanoes, and 
the approach of blazing ftars, whofe atmofpheres 
have been fo expanded by the fun’s heat that part of 
them have fallen into the earth’s atmofphere, and 
communicated to it new matter, have fo changed 
and prepared our air, that whenever its confluence is 
proper, then, if the light of the fun and moon is 
not too poweiful, the aurora borealis will appear. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, the moft northerly 
county of England, and formerly a diftindt kingdom, 
is bounded on the north and weft by the river Tweed, 
which divides it from Scotland, the Cheviot-hills, and 
part of Cumberland ; walked on the eaft by the Ger¬ 
man Ocean ; and feparated from Durham on thefouth 
by the rivers Tyne and Derwent. This county, 
which gives the title of duke to a nobleman who mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Algernon duke of Somsrfet, 
whofe mother was heirefs cf the Percy family, ex¬ 
tends about 66 miles in length from north to fouth, 
and about 47 in breadth from eaft to weft. It is re¬ 
markably populous, containing 12 market-towns, 280 
villages, and 400 parilhes. The face of the country, 
efpecially towards the weft, is roughened with huge 
mountains, the moft remarkable of which are the Che¬ 
viot-hills, and the high ridge called Ridefdale; but the 
lands are level towards the fea- fide and the borders of 
Durham. The climate, like that of every other 
mountainous courtr/ in the neighbourhood of the fea, 
is moift and difagreeable : the air, however, is pure and 
healthy, as being well ventilated by breezes and ftrong 
gales of wind; and in winter mitigated by the warm 
vapours from the two feas, the Irilh and the German 
Ocean, between which it is fituated. The foil varies 
in different parts of the county. Among the hills it 
is barren ; though it affords good pafture for fheep, 
which cover thofe mountains. The low country, 
when properly cultivated, produces plenty of wheat, 
and all forts of grain ; and great part of it is laid out 
in meadow-lands and rich enclofures. Northumber¬ 
land is well watered with many rivers, rivulets, and 
fountains: its greateft rivers are the Tweed and tire 
Tyne. The Tyne is compofed of two dreams called 
South and North Tyne: the firft rifes on the verge of 
Cumberland, near Alfton-Moor ; enters Northumber¬ 
land, running north to Haltwefel; then bends eafterly, 
and receiving the two fmall rivers Eaft and Weft Alon, 
unites above Hexham with the other branch, taking 
its rife at a mountain called Fane-head in the weftern 
part of the county, thence called Tine-dak; is fwelled 
in its courfe by the little river Shele ; joins the Read 
near Billingham ; and running in a direct line to tire 
fauth-eaft, is united with the fouthern Tyne, forming 
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a large river that wafhes Newcaftle, and fiflls into the Norttmm-. 
German Ocean near Tinmoutlr. bcrland. ^ 

In all probability the mountains of Northumberland 
contain lead-ore and other mineralized metals in their 
bowels, as they in all refpedts refemble thofe parts of 
Wales and Scotland where lead mines have been found 
and profecuted. Perhaps the inhabitants are diverted 
from inquiries of this nature, by the certain profits 
and conftant employment they enjoy in working the 
coal-pits, with which this county abounds. The city 
of London, and the greateft part of England, are 
fupplied with fuel from thefe ftores of Northumber¬ 
land, which are inexhauftibie, enrich the proprietors* 
and employ an incredible number of hands and {hip¬ 
ping- About 658,858 chaldrons are annually (hipped 
for London. 

There are no natural woods of any confequence in 
this county; but many plantations belonging to the 
feats of noblemen and gentlemen, of which here is a 
great number. As for pot-herbs, rt> its, falading, 
and every article of the kitchen-garden and orchard, 
they are here raifed in great plenty by the ufual 
means of cultivation; as are alio the fruits of more 
delicate flavour, fuch as the apricot, peach, and nec¬ 
tarine. The fpontaneous fruits it produces in com¬ 
mon with other parts of Great Britain, are the crab- 
apple, the floe or bullace, the hazel-nut, the acorn, 
hips, and haws, with the berries of the bramble, 
the juniper, wood-ftraw-berries, cranberries, and bil¬ 
berries. 

Northumberland raifes a good number of excellent 
horfes and black cattle, and affords pafture for nume¬ 
rous flocks of fheep ; both the cattle and flieep are of 
a large breed, but the wool is coarfer than that which, 
the more fouthern counties produce. The hills and 
mountains abound with a variety of game, fuch as red 
deer, foxes, hares, rabbits, heathcock, groufe, par¬ 
tridge, quail, plover, teal, and woodcock; indeed, 
this is counted one of the beft fporting counties in Great 
Britain. The fea and rivers are well flocked with fifh ; 
efpecially the Tweed, in which a vaft number of fal- 
mon is caught and carried to Tinmouth, where being t 
pickled, the} are conveyed by fea to London, and. 
fold under the name of Newcaftle Salmon. 

The Northumbrians were anciently ftigmatized as a. 
favage, barbarous people, addicted to cruelty, and in¬ 
ured to rapine. The truth is, before the union of the- 
two crowns of England and Scotland, the borderers on 
each fide were extremely licentious and ungovernable, 
trained up to war from their inftuicy, and habituated 
to plunder by the mutual incurlions made into each 
kingdom; incurfions which neither truce nor treaty 
could totally prevent. People of a pacific difpofition, 
who propofed to earn their livelihood by agriculture, 
would not on any terms remain in a country expofed 
to the firft violence of a bold and defperate enemy 
therefore the lands lay uncultivated, and in, a great 
meafure deferted by every body but lawlefs adventu¬ 
rers, who fubfifted by theft and rapine. There was a 
trail 50 miles* in length and 6 in breadth, between 
Berwick and Carlifle, known by the name of the De- 
hatealle Land, to which both nations laid claim, though 
it belonged to neither; and this was occupied by a fet 
of banditti who plundered on each fide, and what they 
ftole in one kingdom, they fold openly in the other: 

Shy* 
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North:.:-.:- nr.y, they were & dexterous in their occupation, that 
berland, by means ofTiot bread applied to the horns of the 
Nerthtvick . catt ] e velaich they ftofe, they twilled them in fuch a 
manner, that, when the right owners faw them in the 
mat ket, they did not know their own property. 
Wardens were appointed to guard the marches or 
borders in each kingdom; and thefe offices were al¬ 
ways conferred on noblemen of the firft character for 
influence, valour, and integrity. The Engliffi border 
was divided into three marches, called the eaft, nvefl, 
and middle marches; the gentlemen of the country 
were conftituted deputy-wardens, who held march- 
courts, regulated the watches, difeiplined the militia, 
and took meafures for affcmbling them in arms at the 
firft alarm : but in the time of peace between the two 
nations, they were chiefly employed in luppreffing 
the infolence and rapine of the borderers. Since the 
union of the crowns, however, Northumberland is to¬ 
tally changed, both with refpeft to the improvement 
of the lands, and the reformation of the inhabitants. 
The grounds, being now fecure from incurfion and 
infult, are fettled by creditable farmers, and cultivated 
like other parts of the kingdom. As hoftilities have 
long ceafed, the people have forgot the ufe of arms, 
and exercifed thcmfelves in the more eligible avoca¬ 
tions of peace: in breeding ffieep and cattle, manuring 
the grounds, working at the coal-pits, and in different 
branches of commerce and manufacture. In their 
perfons they are generally tall, ftrong, bold, hardy, 
and frefh-coloured ; and though lefs unpolifhed. than 
their anceftors, not quite fo civilified as their fouthem 
neighbours. The commonality are well fed, lodged, 
and cloathed ; and all of them remarkably diftinguiffi- 
ed by a kind of Jhlbboleth or ivhurle, being a particular 
way of pronouncing the letter R, as if they liawked it 
up from the wind pipe, like the cawing of rooks. In 
other refpefls the language they fpeak is an uncouth 
mixture of the Engliffi and Scottiffi diale&s. There 
is no material diftinCtiou between the faftiionable peo¬ 
ple of Northumberland and thofe of the lame rank in 
v other parts o+ the kingdom : the fame form of educa¬ 

tion will produce the fame effefts in all countries. The 
gentlemen of Northumberland, however, are remark¬ 
able for theit courage, hofpitality, and hard drink¬ 
ing. The number of inhabitants are reckoned 126,400 
ot honfes 22,740. 

A great number of Roman monuments have been 
Found in this county ; but the moft remarkable cu- 
rioiity <f that kind con lifts in the remains of Hadri¬ 
an’s vallum and the wall of S-everus. See Arrian 
note (a), and Sevf.uvs’s Wall. 

The moft noted ti wns in Northumberland are New- 
caftle, Morpeth, Alnwick, Berwick, Hexham, and 
North Shields. It fends two members to parlia¬ 
ment. 

NORTHWICH, a frria'l town of Cheffiire, long 
celebrated for its rock fait and brine pits. The flra- 
tum of fait lies about 40 yards deep; and fome of 
them are hollowed into the form of a temple. The 
defeerrt is through a dome, the roof fupported by 
rows of pillars about two yards thick, and feveral in 
height; and when illuminated with a fufficient num¬ 
ber of candles, they make a -moft magnificent appear¬ 
ance, Above the fait is a bed of ‘whitifh clay (Argil- 
la cmulca-cincra ) , ufe<j in making the Liverpool -earth- 
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en-ware; and in the fame place is alfo dug a good Nortsu, 
deal of the gypfum, or plafter-ffone. The foffil fait is II 
generally yellow, and femipellucid, fometimes debafed . N plfwa y* 
with a dull greenilh earth, and is often found, but in 
fmall quantities, quite clear and colourlefs. The 
town is fituat^d near the river Dane, and is tolerably 
handfome : it has a market on Fridays. It is 20 
miles north-eaft of Chefter, and 173 north-weft of' 
London. W. Long. 2. 36. N. Lat. 53. 16. 

NORTON, in Cheffiire, a good modern alms houfe; 
founded by P—y Brook, Efq; on the lite of a priory of 
canons regular of StAuguftine, founded by William, 
fon of Nigellus, A. D. 1135, who did not live to com¬ 
plete his defign; for Euftace de Burgaviile granted 
to Hugh de Catherine paftures for ico ffieep, in cafe 
he fip.iffied the church in all refpedts conformable to the 
intent of the founders. It was granted afterwards to 
R. Brooke, Efq. 

NORTON’S sound, was difeovered in capt. Cook’s 
laft voyage," and was fo named in honour of Sir Fletch¬ 
er Norton (Lord Grantley), a near relation of Mr, af¬ 
terwards Dr, King. It extends as far as N. Lat. 

64° 55'. There is no good ftation for ffiips, nor even 
a tolerable harbour in all the found. Mr Kiag, on his 
landing here, difceraed many fpacieus valleys, with 
rivers flowing through them, well wooded, and bound¬ 
ed with hills of a moderate height. One of the rivers 
towards the north-weft feemed to be confiderable, and 
lie was inclined to fuppole, from its diredhon, that it 
difeharged itfelf into the fea from the head of the bay. 

Some of his people penetrating beyond this into the 
country, found the trees to be of a larger fize the 
further they proceeded. E. Long. 137. 13. N. Lat. 

64.. 31. 

NORWAY, a country of Europe (for the map fee 
Denmark), lying between the 57th and 724 degrees 
of north latitude, and between the 5th and 31ft de¬ 
grees of longitude eaft from London 5 extending in 
length about 1000 miles, in a direct line from Lin- 
detnaes, in the diocefe of Chriftianfmd, to the North 
Cape, at the extremity of Finmark. Its breadth, 
from the frontiers of Sweden weflward to Cape Statt, 
may amount to about 300 miles; but from thence the 
country becomes gradually narrower towards the 
north. On the fouth it is bounded by the Schagen- 
rock, or Categate, the entrance into the Baltic ; on 
the eaft k is divided from Sweden by a long ridge of 
high mountains ; and cn the weft and north it is walb- 
ed by the northern ocean. In the fouthem part of 
Norway the country is craggy, abrupt, and moun¬ 
tainous, diverfified fometimes with fertile and even de¬ 
lightful fpots. In thefe refpefts it referables Switzer¬ 
land : the profpects and die meteorological phenomena 
feem to be very fimilar. The range of the thermome¬ 
ter is of great extent; in the fummer having rifen to 
88°, and in the winter fallen to —40° : in general it 
is between So 10 and 2 2°. 

Refpedting the population of Norway it is .difficult to 
-attain to certainty. An author of fome note (Coxe) 
feems to think they amount to 750,000; but he appeal s 
to have over-rated them coniiderabiy. 

The Norwegian peafants are free, well-clothed, well- 
lodged, fpirited, adtive, frank, open, and undaunted. 

They are laid to have a very confiderable refemblance 
to the peafants of Switzerland. The foil is too thin 

fof 
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Norway, for the plough; corn is therefore obtained from the Norway is divided into the four governments of Norway. 
' v neighbouring dates; and the chief employment of the Aggcrhus, Bergen, Drontheim, and Wardus, be- >/ “ 

pealants of Norway is grazing. The following ex- fides that of Bahus, which is now fubjetft to Sweden, 
trad: from Mr Coxe, being a defeription of the feene The province of Aggerhus comprehends the fouth-eaft 
near Chriftiana, is not betide our purpofe, and may part of Norway extending in length about 300 miles, 
not perhaps be difagreeable to our readers. Its chief towns are Chriftiana, the fee of a bilhop, 

Core’sTra- “ As we approached Chriftiana, the country was fuffragan to the metropolitan fee of Drontheim, where 
vels. more willd and hilly, but Hill very fertile and agree- the fovereign court of juftice is held, in prefence of 
able; and about two miles from the town we came to the viceroy and the governor of the province; Ag- 
tbe top of a mountain, and burft upon as fine a view gerhus, about 15 miles to the feuth-weft of Chriftia- 
as ever I beheld. From the point on whieh we flood nia; Frederickfhall or Frederickftadt, in the feige of 
in raptures, the grounds laid out in rich enclofures, which Charles XII. of Sweden loft his life; Saltz- 
gradually Hoped to the fea ; below us appeared berg, Tonfberg, Alleen, Hammar, and Hollen. 

Chriftiana, (ituated at the extremity of an extenfive The government of Bergen lies in the moft fouther- 
and fertile valley, forming a femicircular bend along ly and wefterly part of Norway, including the city of 
the fhore of a moft beautiful bay, which, being inclo- the fame name, which is an epifcopal fee, and a place 
fed by hills, uplands, and forefts, had the appearance of confiderable trade; and Staff-hanger, fituated in 
of a large lake. Behind, before, and around, the in- the bay of Buckenfior, about 80 miles to the fouth- 


land mountains of Norway role on mountains covered 
with dark forefts of pines, and fir, the inexhauftible 
riches of the north. The moft diftant fummits were 
caped with eternal fnow. From the glow of the at¬ 
mosphere, the warmth of the weather, the variety of the 
produdions, and the mild beauties of the adjacent fee- 
nery, I could fcarccly believe that I was nearly in the 
60th degree of northern latitude.” 

The coaft of Norway, extending above 300 leagues, 
is ftudded with a multitude of ftnall iflands, affording 
habitation to fifhermen and pilots, and pafture to a 
few cattle. They form an infinite number of narrow 
channels, and a natural barrier of rocks, which ren¬ 
ders Norway inacceffible to the naval power of its ene¬ 
mies. Attempts of this kind are the more dangerous, 
as the fhore is generally bold, fteep, and impending; 
fo that clofe to the rocks the depth of the fea amounts 
to 100, 2©o, or 3 00 fathoms. The perils of the north 
fea are moreover increafed by fudden ftorms, funk 
rocks, violent currents, and dreadful whirlpools. The 
moft remarkable vortex on this coaft is called Mofkoe- 
Jlrom ,• from the fmall ifiand Mofkoe, belonging to the 
diftrid of Lofoden in the province of Nordland. In 
time of flood, the ftream runs up between Lofoden 
and Mofkoe with the moft boifterous rapidity: but in 
its ebb to the fea, it roars like a thoufand catarads, 
fb as to be heard at the diftance of many leagues. The 
furface exhibits different vortices ; and if in one of 
thefe any fhip or veffelis abforbed, it is whirled down 
to the bottom, and dafhed in pieces againft the rocks. 
Thefe violent whirlpools continue without intervals, 
except for a quarter of an hour, at high and low wa¬ 
ter, in calm weather; for the boiling gradually returns 
as the flood or ebb advances. When its fury is height¬ 
ened by a ftorm, no veffel ought to venture within a 
league of it. .Whales have been frequently abforbed 
within the vortex, and howled and bellowed hideoufly 
in their fruitlels endeavours to difengage themfelves. 
A bear, in attempting to fwim from Lofoden to Mof¬ 
koe, was once hurried into this whirlpool, from 
whence hejftruggled in vain for deliverance, roaring fo 
loud as to be heard on fliore ; but, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, he was borne down and deflroyed. Large 
trees being abforbed by the current, are fucked 
down, and rife again all fhattered into fplinters. There 
are three vortices of the fame kind near the iflands of 
Ferro e. 

Vgl- XIII. 


ward of Bergen. The third province, called Dren - 
theim or 1 Trontheim , extends about 500 miles along 
the coaft ; and is but thinly peopled. The chief town 
Drontheim, feated on a little gulph at the mouth of 
the river Nider, is the only metropolitan fee in Nor¬ 
way ; and carries on a confiderable trade in malls, 
deals, tar, copper, and iron. Leetftrand, Stronden, 
Scoerdale, Opdal, Romfdael, and Solendael, are like- 
wife places of feme traffic. The northern divifion of 
Drontheim, called the fub-government of Salten, com¬ 
prehends the town of Melanger and Scheen, The 
province of Wardhus, extending to the North Cape, 
and including the iflands, is divided into two parts ; 
namely, Finmark and Norwegian Lapland. The chief 
town, which is very inconfiderable, Hands upon an 
ifland called Ward, from whence the place and the 
government derive their name. The province of Ba¬ 
hus, though now yielded to the Swedes, is reckon¬ 
ed part of Norway, being a narrow track of land, 
about 90 miles in length, lying on the coaft of the 
Categate. 

The great chain of Norway mountains, running 
from north to fouth, called indifferently Rudfidd, Sude- 
field, Skarsfield, and Scoreberg, is known in different 
parts by other appellations; luch as Dofrefisld , Lams - 
field, Sagnefield, Filefield, Halnefield, Hard.angerfield, 
Jocklefield, Byglefield, Htclefield and Hang field. The 
height and breadth of this extenfive chain likewife 
vary in different parts. To pafs the mountain Har- 
danger, a man muft travel about 70 Englifh miles, 
whereas Filefield may be about 50 over. This laft 
rifes about two miles and a half in perpendicular 
height; but Dofrefield is counted the higheft moun¬ 
tain of Norway, if not of Europe. The river Drivane 
winds along the fide of it in a ferpentine courfe, fo as 
to be met nine times by tbofe who travel the winter- 
road to the other fide of the chain. The bridges are 
thrown over roaring catarads, and but indifferently 
fattened to the fteep rocks on either fide; lb that ths 
whole exhibits a very dreadful appearance, fiifficient 
to deter the traveller from hazarding fuch a dangerous 
paffage; for which reafon, people generally cboofe 
the road over Filefield, which is much more tedious. 
This, however, is the poft-road ufed by the king’s 
carriages. The way is diftinguifhed by yofts fixed at 
the diftance of 200 paces from each other, that, in 
fnowy or dark weather, the traveller may not be be* 
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wiidered. For the convenience of retting and refrefh- 
ing, there are two mountain-ftoves or houfes maintain¬ 
ed on Filefield, as well as upon other mountains, at the 
expence of the public, and furnifhed with fire, light, 
and kitchen-utenfils. Nothing can be more difmal 
and dreary than thefe mountains covered with eternal 
fnow, where neither houfe, tree, nor living creature is 
to be feen, but here and there a folitary rein-deer, and 
perchance a few wandering Laplanders. 

In travelling from Sweden to Nordenfields, there is 
only one way of avoiding this chain of mountains; 
and that is, where it is interrupted by a long deep val¬ 
ley, extending from Romfdale to Gulbrandfdale. In 
the year 1612, a body of 1000 Scots, commanded by 
Sinclair, and fent over as auxiliaries, to the Swedes, 
were put to the fword in this defile, by the peafants 
of Guldbrand, who never give quarter. 

Befides this chain, there is a great number of de¬ 
tached mountains over all the country, that form val¬ 
leys and ridges, inhabited by the peafants. Some of 
thefe are of incredible height, and others exhibit very 
remarkable appearances. In failing up Joering Creek 
on the left hand, the fight is aftonifhed with a groupe 
of mountains, refembling the profpect of a city, with 
old Gothic towers and edifices. In the parifh of Oer- 
fkong is the high mountain Skopfhorn, the top of 
which reprefents the figure of a fortificatiou, with re¬ 
gular walls andbaftions. In the diftridt of Hilgeland 
appears a very high range of mountains, with feven 
pinnacles or crefts, known by the appellation of the 
hi ven Sifters, difcernible a great way off at fea. To 
the fouthward of this range, though in the fame dif- 
iridt, rifes the famous mountain T'or<gbatten, fo called 
becaufe the fummit refembles a man’s head with a hat 
on, under which appears a fingle eye, formed by an 
aperture through the mountain, 150 ells high, and 3000 
ells in length. The fun may be feen through this 
furprifing cavity, which is paffable by the foot of tra¬ 
vellers. On the top of the mountain we find a refer- 
voir of water, as large as a moderate fifh-pond : in the 
lower part is a cavern, through which a line 400 fa¬ 
thoms in length, being let down, did not reach the 
bottom. At Herroe in Sundmoer is another cavern 
called Dolfteen, fuppofed to reach under the fea to 
Scotland; which, however, is no more than an idle 
tradition. In the year 1750, two clergymen entered 
this fubterranean cavity, aud proceeded a cnnfiderable 
way, until they heard the fea dafhing over their heads: 
the paffage was as wide and high as an ordinary 
church, the fides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted. 
They defeended one flight cf natural flairs ; but arriv¬ 
ing at another, they were afraid to penetrate farther: 
they had gone fo far, however that two candles were 
confirmed in their progrefs and return. A cavern of 
a very curious nature, ferving as a conduit to a ftream 
of water, penetrates through the fides of the moun¬ 
tain Limur. In the diftrict of Rake, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Frederickfliall, are three cavities in a rock ; 
one of which is fo deep, that a fmall ftone dropped 
down, does not r:ach the bottom in lefs than two mi¬ 
nutes ; and then the found it produces is pleafant and 
melodious, not unlike the found of a bell. 

The vaft mountains and rugged rocks that deform 
the face of this country are produflive of numberlefs 


inconveniences. They admit of little arable ground : 
they render the country infome parts impaffable, and 
every where difficult to travellers ; they afford fhelter 
to wild beafts, which come from their lurking holes, 
and make terrible havock among the flocks of cattle .- 
they expofe the fheep and goats, as well as the pea- 
fant, to daily accidents of falling over precipices : they 
occafion fudden torrents, and falls of fnow, which de- 
feend with incredible impetuofity, and often fweep 
away the labours of the hufbandman; and they are fub- 
jedl to dreadful difrupti ns, by which huge rocks are 
rent from their fides, and, hurling down, overwhelm 
the plains below with inevitable ruin. The peafants 
frequently build their houfes on the edge of a. fteep 
precipice, to which they mull climb by ladders, at the 
hazard of their lives ; and when a perfon dies, the 
corpfe muft be let down with ropes, before it can be 
laid in the coffin. In winter the mail is often drawn 
up the fides of fteep mountains. Even in the king’s 
road, travellers are expofed to the frequent rifks of 
falling over thofe dreadful rocks ; for they are obliged 
to pafs over narrow pathways, without rails or rifing 
on the fides, either fhored up with rotten polls, or 
fufpended by iron bolts fattened in the mountains. 
In the narrow pafs of Naeroe is a remarkable way of 
this kind, which above 600 years ago, the famous 
king Surre caufed to be made for the paffage of his 
cavalry ; and even this would have been found impaf¬ 
fable by any other horfes than thofe cf Norway, which 
are ufed to climb the rocks like goats. Another very 
difficult and dangerous road is that betwixt Shogftadt 
and Vang in Volders, along the fide of a fteep moun¬ 
tain, in fome places fo narrow, that if two travellers 
on horfebaek fhould meet in the night, they would 
find it impracticable either to pafs each other, or turn 
back. In fuch a cafe their lives could not be faved, 
unlefs one of them fhould alight, and throw his horfe 
headlong into the lake below, and then cling to the 
rock, until the other could pafs. When a fheep or 
goat makes a falfe ftep to the projection of a rock 
from whence it can neither afeend nor defeend, the 
owner hazards .his own life to preferve that of the ani¬ 
mal. He direfts himfelf to be lowered down from the 
top of die mountain, fitting on a crofs flick, tied to 
the end of a long rope; and when he arrives at the 
place where the creature Hands, he fattens it to the 
fame cord, and it is drawn up with himfelf. Perhaps 
the other end of the rope is held by one perfon only; 
and there are fome inftances in which the afliftant has 
been dragged down by the weight of his friend, fo 
that both have perifhed. When either man or beaft 
has had the misfortune to fall over very high precipices, 
they have not only been fuffocated by the repercuflion of 
the air, but their bodies have been always burft before 
they reached the ground. Sometimes entire crefts of 
rocks, many fathoms in length and breadth, have 
fallen down at once, creating fuch a violent agitation 
of the air, as feemed a prelude to the woild’s diilblu- 
ti )n. At Steenbroe in Laerdale, a ftupendous mafs, 
larger than any cattle in the univerfe, appears to have 
been fevered and tumbled from the mountain in large, 
{harp, and ragged fragments, through which the river 
roars with hideous bellowing. In the year 1731, a. 
promontary on Sundmoer, called Rammersfield, *hat 
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hung over Nordal Creek, fuddcnly gave way, and feat of Borge, near Fiedeiickilade, being a noire ?• 

plunged into the water; which fwelled to fuch a de- edifice, with lofty towers and battlements, fuidcnly 
gree, that the church of Strand, though half a league funk into an abyfs 100 fathoms deep, which was in- 
on the other fide of the bank, was overflowed: the ftantaneoufly filled by a piece of water 300 ells in 
creek, however, was not filled up ; on the contrary the length and about half as broad. Fourteen perfonr, 
fifhermen declare they find no difference in the depth, with 200 head rf cattle, peiifhed in this c.Uafirophr, 
which is laid to exceed 900 fathoms. which was occafioned by the river Glaamen precipita- 

The remaikable rivers of Norway are thefe: The ting itfelf down a water-fall rear Snip, and under- 
Nied, ifluing from Tydalen, tn the borders of Sw-e- mining the foundation. Of all the water-falls in 
den, runs weftward into the lake Selboe; and after- Norway this of Sarp is the mod dangerous for its 
wards, turning to the northward, palles by the city of height and rapidity. The current drives 17 miles; 
Dromheim, to which it anciently gave the name of and roars with fuch violence, that the water, be ng 
Nidiros and Nidrofia: Sule Ely, that defending from da feed and comminuted among the rocks, lifes in 
Suiefield, runs with a rapid courfe through Nordale the form of rain, where a beautiful rainbow may be 
into the lea; Gulen, which riles near Sffarsfield in the always feen when the fun fffines. In ancient times 
north; and running 20 leagues weftward, through this cataraCt was made ufe of ior the execution of 
Aalen, H;otaalen, Stolen, and Melhuus, difeharges it- traitors and other malefactors; they were thrown 
felf into the lea, about a league to the well of Dron- down alive, that they might be dallied in pieces on 
theim. In the year 1344, this river buried itfelf under the points i f rocks, and die in a dreadful commotion, 
ground : from whence it again burffs forth with fuch analogous to thofe they had endeavoured to excite ill 
violence, that the earth and (lone thrown up by the the ccmmunity. 

eruption filled the valley, and formed a dam ; which, Great part of Norway is covered with foreffs cf 
however, was foon broken and wafhed away by till wood, which conftitute the principal article of corn- 
force of the water. Divers churches, 48 farm-houfes, merce in this country. They chiefly confift of fir and 
with 250 perfons, were deftroyed on this occafion. Ot- pine, for which great fums are received from ioreigners, 
teroen, a large river, taking its rife from the moun- who export an imme ife number of mails, beams, 
tain Adge, runs about 30 leagues through Sceterdale planks, and boards. Eefides, an incredible quantity is 
and Efie, and difembogues itfelf into the cataraCt cf confirmed at home, in building houfes, fhips, bridges, 

Wiland. The river Syre rifesnear the mountain Lang, piles, moles, and fences; over and above the vaff 
and winds its courfe through the vale of Syre, into demand for charcoal to the boundaries, and fuel for 
the lake of Lunde in the diocefe of ChriRianfand ; domeiiic ufes. Nay, in fome places, the trees are 
thence it continues its way to the fea, into which it felled for no other purpofe but to clear the ground, 
difeharges itfelf through- a narrow ilrait formed by and to be burned into allies for manure. A good 
-two recks. This contraction augments its impetuo- quantity of timber is yearly exported to Scotland and 
fity, fo that it fhoots like an arrow into the lea, in Spain ; but this is inconfiderable when compared to 
which it produces a very great agitation. Nid and the vail exports from Diammen, Frederickfliall or 
Sheen are two confiderable rivers, iffuing out of Tille- Frcdcrickftadt, Chriftiania, Skeen, Arendal, Chriftian- 
mark. Their water-fails have been diverted, with in- fund, Chriftian’s-bay, and Dronthe’m. The mails 
finite labour, by canals and paffages cut through the and large beams are floated down the rivers, and the 
rocks, for the convenience of floating do<vn the tim- reft is divided into boards at law-mills. Thefe works 
her, Tyrefiord, or Dramme, is in the neighbour- fupply a vail number of families with a comfortable 
hood of Honifoffe, joined by two livers from Oedale fubfiftence. A tenth part of all fa wed timber be- 
and Hadeland, and difembogues itfelfinto the fea near longs to his Danith ma'efty, and makes a confiderable 
Bragnefs. Loven rifes in the highetl part of Numme- branch of his revenue. The forefis in Norway are fo 
da 1 , and runs through Confberg to the fea near Laur- vaff and thick, that the people feem to think there 
wig. Glaamen is the largeft river of Norway, ditiin- can never be a fcarcity of wood, efpecially as the foil 
guiihed by the name of Stor-EIvin, or the great river, is peculiarly adapted for the production if timber: 

It derives its otigin from the mountain Dofre, from they therefore deftroy it with a wafleful hand ; info- 
whence it winds all along the plains of Ofterdale and much that more wood rots in Norway than is burned 
Soloe, then joins the Vorme, another confiderable ri- in the whole kingdom of Denmark. The beil timber 
ver riling out of Mioes and Guldbrandfdale. Thefe grows in the provinces of Saltan, Helleland, Romf- 
being joined, traverfe the lake Oeyeren; and thence dale, Guldbrandfdale, Ofterdale, Soloe, Valders, 
iffuing, run on to Sarp near Frederickftadt. Hallingdale, Sognifiord, Tellemark, and the lordfliip 

Norway abounds with frefli-water lakes ; the prin- of Nedene. 
cipal of whi:h are, Rytvani in Nordland, Snaafen, The climate of Norway is very different in different 
Selboe, the Greater and Leffer Mioes, Slirevand, parts of the kingdom. At Bergen the winter is fo 
Sperdille, Rand, Vellin. Saren, Modum, Lund, Nor- moderate, that the feas are always open and praCti- 
foe, Huidfoe, Farifvand, and Oeyevand: all thefe cable both to mariners and filhermen, except in 
are well (locked \sith fiflr, and navigable for large creeks and bays, that reach far up into the country 
veffels. Wars have been formerly carried on upon towards Filefield, when the keen north eaft wind 
thefe inland feas; in fome of which are fmall floating blows from the land. On the eaft fide of Norway 
iflands, or parcels of earth, with trees on them, fepa- from the frontiers of Sweden to Filefield, the cold 
rated from the main land, and probably rreferved in generally fets in about the middle of October with 
compaCt maffes by the roots of trees, flirubs, and grafs, great feverity, and kills till the middle of April; du- 
iuterwoven in the foil. In the year 1702, the family- ring which interval the waters are frozen to a very 
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Norway, confiderable thicknefs, and the face of the country is 
v covered with fnow. In the year 1719, 7500 Swedes, 
who intended to attack Drontheim, periihed in the 
fnow on the mountain of Ruden or Tydel. which fe- 
parates Jcmpteland in Sweden from the diocefe of 
Drontheim. A company of 200 Norwegian fledge* 
men under major Emahus, found them all frozen to 
death on the ridge of the mountain, where they had 
been furprifed by a ftorm accompanied with fnow, 
hail, and extreme cold. Some of thefe unhappy vic¬ 
tims appeared fitting, fome lying, and others kneeling 
in a pollute of praying. They had cut in pieces their 
mufkets, and burned the little wood they afforded. 
The generals Labarre and Zoega loll their lives ; and 
of the whole corps, confiding originally of io.ooo, no 
more than 2500 furvived this dreadful cataflrophe. 

The cold is dill more intenfe in that part of Nor¬ 
way called Finmark, fituated in the frigid zone near 
the polar circle. But if the winter is generally cold, 
the fiummer is often exceffively hot, in Norway. The 
rays of the fun are reverberated from the fides of the 
mountains fo as to render the weather clofe and fultry 
in the valleys ; befides, the fun’s abfence below the 
horizon is fo Ihort, that the atmofphere and moun¬ 
tains have not time to cool. The heat is fo great that 
vegetation is remarkably quick. Barley is fown, 
grows, ripens, and is reaped, in the fpace of fix weeks 
pr two months—The longed day at Bergen confids 
of 19 hours ; the fun riling at half an hour after two, 
and fetting an half an hour after nine. The fhorted 
day does not exceed fix hours; for the fun rifes at nine 
in the morning, and fets at three in the afternoon. 
In the beginning of the year the daylight increafes 
with remarkable celerity; and at the approach of 
winter, decreafes in the fame proportion. In fum- 
mer one may read and write at midnight by the light 
of the Iky. Chridian V. while he redded at Dron¬ 
theim, ufed to fup at midnight without candles. In 
the didridt of Tromfen, at the extremity of Norway, 
the fun is continually in view at midfummer. It is 
feen to circulate day and night round the north pole, 
contracting its orbit, and then gradually enlarging it, 
until at length it leaves the horizon. In the depth of 
winter, therefore, it is for fome weeks invifible ; and 
all the light perceived at noon is a faint glimmering 
for about an hour and an half, proceeding from the 
reflection of the fun’s rays from the highell mountains. 
But the inhabitants of thefe provinces are fupplied 
with other lights that enable them to follow their em¬ 
ployments in the open air. The Iky being generally 
ferene, the mconfhine is remarkably bright, and, be¬ 
ing reflected from the mountains, illuminates the 
valleys. They are alfo aflided by the Aurora Bo¬ 
realis, which is very frequent in the northern parts of 
Europe. 

The air of Norway is generally pure and falubrious. 
On the fea-coads, indeed, it is rendered moid by va¬ 
pours and exhalations: but in the midland parts of the 
country, towards the mountains, the climate is fo dry, 
that meal n ay be kept for many years without being 
worm-eaten or damaged in the lead. The inhabitants 
have no idea of ficknefis, except what is occafioned by 
exceffes. It is faid, that in the vale o! Guldbrand the 
inhabitants live to fuch extreme old age, that they 
become weary of life, and caufe themfelves to be re- 
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moved to a lefs falubrious climate, whereby they may Norway, 
have a chance of dying the fooner. In confumptions, y v— 
however, the moid air on the fea fide is found to be 
mod agreeable to the lungs in rtfpiration. Norway, 
being a mountainous country interfeded by creeks, 
abounding with lakes, rivers, and fnow, mud be fub- 
jeCt to frequent rains ; and from fudden thaws the 
inhabitants are fometimes expofed to terrible difaders. 

Vad maffes of fnow falling from precipices, over¬ 
whelm men, cattle, boats, houfes, nay, even whole 
villages. About two centuries ago, a whole parifli was 
coyered and dedroyed by an immenfe mafs of fnow; 
and feveral domedic utenfils, as fciffars, knives, and 
bafons, have been at different times brought to light 
by a rivulet that runs under the fnow, which has been 
gradually hardened and increafed by repeated frods 
and annual acceffions. 

The winds that chiefly prevail rn the weflern coad 
are thofe that blow from the fouth ; whereas, on the 
other fide of Filefield, the winds that produce and 
continue the hard frods are always notherly. In the 
fummer, there is a kind of regular trade-wind on the 
coad of Bergen. In the forenoon the fea begins to 
be cooled with a wederly breeze, which continues till 
midnight. Then the land breeze begins from the ead, 
and blows till about ten in the morning. The coad 
is likewife fubjeCt to fudden fqualls and dorms. Hur¬ 
ricanes fometimes rife at fea; and in thefe latitudes 
the phenomenon called a.<zvoter-fpout is not uncommon. 

One of thefe in the neighbourhood of Ferro is faid to 
have fucked up with the water fome lads of herrings, 
which were afterwards dropped on Kolter, a mountain 
1200 feet high. 

The frdh-water of Norway is not very light or 
pure; but on the contrary is generally turbid, and 
depofits a fediment of adventitious matter, being fome¬ 
times impregnated with ochre, and particles of iron, 
Neverthelefs it is agreeable to the tafte, and remark¬ 
ably falubrious; as appears from the good health of the 
common people, who drink little or no other liquor. 

The foil of Norway varies in different places ac¬ 
cording to the fituation of rock or valley. The moun¬ 
tains here, as in every other country, are bare and 
barren ; but the earth wafhed down from them by 
the rain enriches and fertilizes the valleys. In thefe 
the foil generally confids of black mould, fand, loam, 
chalk, and gravel, lying over one another in unequal 
drata, and fometimes in three or four fucceffions; the 
mould that lies uppermod is very fine and mellow, 
and fit to nourifh all forts of vegetables. There is 
alfo clay found in different parts of this kingdom, of 
which the inhabitants begin to make earthen ware; 
but bricks and tiles are not ufed in building. The 
face of the country is in many places deformed by 
large fwamps and marlhes, very dangerous to the 
traveller. Near Leefoe in the diocefe of Chridianfand, 
a wooden caufeway is extended near a mile over a 
morafs; and if a horfe or any other animal ihould make 
a falfe dep, he will fink at once into the abyfs, never 
to rife again. 

In a col'd country like Norway, roughened with 
rocks and mountains, interfperfed with bogs, and co¬ 
vered with foreds, we cannot expert to find agriculture 
in perfedtio’n. T. he ploughed lands, in refpect to moun¬ 
tains, woods, meadows, and wades, do not exceed 

the 
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Norway, the proportion of i to 80; fo that the whole coun- 
try does not produce corn to maintain abo^e half the 
number of its inhabitants. The peafants are difcou- 
raged from the practice of hufbandry by the frequency 
of accidents that feem peculiar to the climate. Even 
in the fruitful provinces of Guldbrandl’dale, Oefter- 
dale, and Soloer, as well as in other places, when the 
corn appears in the moll flourilhing condition, the 
whole hope of the harveft is fometimes deftroyed in 
one night by fudden froft that nips the blade and 
extinguifhes the vegetation. The kingdom is mere- 
over vifited by fome unfavourable years, in which the 
fun feems to have loft his genial power ; the vegetables 
are Hunted; the trees bud and bloom, yet bear no 
fruit; and the grain, though it rifes, will yet pro¬ 
duce nothing but empty ears and ftraw. This cala¬ 
mity, however, rarely occurs; and in general the cul¬ 
tivated parts cf Norway yield plentiful crops of ex¬ 
cellent rye, barley, and oats. The moft fruitful pro¬ 
vinces are Nordland, Inderbarre, and Numedale, in 
the diocefe of Drontheim; Sognifiord and Vaas, in 
that of Bergen; Jedderen, Ryefylfk, Raabygdelag, 
and the lordfhip of Nedenes, in the diocefe of Chrifti- 
anfand; Hedemark in the diocefe of Aggerhuis; Ha- 
deland, Toten, Romerige, Ringerige, and Guld- 
brandfdale: thefe territories not only produce grain 
enough for their own confumption, but likewife 
fupport their neighbours, and even fupply part of 
Sweden. Peafe are likewife propagated in this eoun- 
try, together with wheat, buck-wheat, hops, hemp 
and flax, but not to any conftderable advantage. The 
meadows are well ftored with pafturage for fheep and 
cattle, and the fields are produdtive of thofe vegetables 
which are common in other northern countries. With¬ 
in thefe 50 years the people of Norway have beftowed 
fome attention on the culture of gardens, which in 
former times was fo negledted, that the cities and 
towns were fupplied with leeks, cabbage, and roots, 
from England and Holland. At prefent, however, 
the Norwegians raife their own culinary and garden 
roots and vegetables, which thrive there as well as in 
any other country. The feurvy being a difeafe that 
prevails along the fea-coaft, Nature has fcattered upon 
it a variety of herbs efficacious in the cure of that dis¬ 
temper ; fuch as angelica, rofe-wort, gentian, crefles, 
trefoil, forrel, feurvy-grafs, and a plant called emirs 
grafs, that grows in great plenty on the iflands of 
Northland: from whence the pec pie of the continent 
fetch away beat-loads of it, to be preferved in barrels 
as a fuccedaneum for cabbage. There are alfo a few 
noxious vegetables little known in any country but 
Norway. In Guldbrandfdale is a fpecies of grafs called 
fdfnape; the root of which is fo poifonous, that any 
beaft which eats of it dies immediately, the belly 
burfting ; nay, the carniverous fowls that prey upon 
the carcafe of the beaft meet with the fame fate; chil¬ 
dren have been more than once poifoned by this root, 
which nev .rthelefs is iometimes ufed externally as an 
amulet for arthritic diforders. Another vegetable per¬ 
nicious to the cattle is the Gramen ojftfragum Ncr- 
rw.gienfe , which is ft id to mollify the bones of the 
cattle which feed upon it. Among the noxious plants 
of Norway we may alfo reckon the igle-grafs, fatal 
to Jlieep and goats; the tour-grafs, which affefts 
horfes and cows with a fort of lethargy; and the plant 
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torboe, or hifte-fpring, which produces nearly the Norway, 
fame effect on horfes, but is not at all prejudicial to v 
cows, fheep, or any ruminating animals. The herb 
turte, not unlike an.;eiica, operates nearly in the fame 
manner; yet the bears are laid to feed upon it with 
peculiar rehfh ; and when their hair begins to fall off 
by feeding upon this plant, they cure themfelves by 
eating the flefh of animals. 

The common fruit-trees thrive tolerably well in 
Norway, the inhabitants of which have plenty of 
cherries, apples, and pears. Some kinds of plums at¬ 
tain maturity ; which is feldorn the cafe with grapes, 
apricots and peaches* But even the apples and pears 
that ripen here are fummer fruit; that which prows 
till the winter feldom coming to perfection. Great 
variety of agreeable berries are produced in different 
parts of this kingdom; fuch as the ’napebar, a kind 
of floes ; an infufion of which in wine makes a pleafant 
cooling liquor; juniper berries, currants red ard white, 
fbelbar or fun berries, rafpbernes, goofeberries, black¬ 
berries, ftrawberries, &c. with many other fpecies 
that feera to be natives of Norway and Sweden. 

Among thofe are the tranaebar, the produce of the 
myrtiilus repens, red and auftere, found in the fpring 
in perfection under the fnow, and much reiiihed 
by the reindeer; crakebeer, refembliug bilberries, 
deemed a powerful antifcorbutic; agerbeer, larger and 
blacker than bilberries, of a pleafant acid, ripened by 
cold, and ufed as cherries for an infufioq in wine ; 
and finally tylte-beer, a red pleafant berry growing or, 
a fhort ftem, with leaves like thofe of box : they are 
plucked off by handfuls, and fent to Denmark to be 
preferved for the table, where they are eaten by way 
of defiert. 

Of the trees that grow wild in Norway, the prin¬ 
cipal are the fir and the pine. The firft yield an an¬ 
nual revenue of x,ooo,oco of rix-dollars, if we include 
the advantages refulting from the faw mills and the 
marts ; one of which laft has been known to fell for 20a 
rix-dollars- The red fir-tree, which grows on the moun¬ 
tains, is fo rich in turpentine as to be almoft incorrupti¬ 
ble. Some of the houfes belonging to the Norway pea- 
fsnts, built of this timber, are fuppofed to be above 400. 
years Handing. In Guldbrandfdale the houfe is Hill to 
be feen Handing in which king QIaflodged five nights, 
above 700 years ago, when he travelled round the 
kingdom to convert the people to the Chriftian faith. 

Even 100 years after the trunk of the fir-tree has 
been cut down, the peafants burn the roots for tar, 
which is a very profitable commodity. Jn the fens, 
the re Hi of the fir-tree, is by nature transformed into 
a fubftance which may be called Norway frjnkincenfe , 

The buds or pine-apples of this tree, boiled in dale 
beer, make an excellent medicine for the feurvy; lefs 
unpkafant to the tafte, though as efficacious, as tar- 
water. The pine-tree is more tall and beautiful than 
the fir, though inferior to it in ftrength and quality ; 
for which reafon the planks of it are fold at an inferior 
price, and the peafants wafte it without remorie, 

Norway likewife produces feme forefts of oak, which 
is found to be excellent for fhip-budding. Here alfo 
grow plenty of of elm-trees ;• the bark of which, being 
powdered, is boiled up with other food to fatten hogs, 
and even mixed by the poor among the : r meal; aifa 
the aft, from which the peafants dild.il a balfam ufed in 

certain 
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Sv, way. certain diiorders, and which is ufed both externally 
“ v and internally, Many oiher trees floutifh in this 
count] y, an enumeration of which would prove too 
tedious, Hazels grow here in fuch abundance, that 
100 tons of the nuts are annually exported from Bergen 
alone. 

A great diversity of ftones is found in Norway, 
feme of which are of a furprifing figure. Several 
mountains confift chiefly of a brown pebble, which 
decays with age; nay, it fometimes diffolves, and 
drops into the fea, and the cement being thus loofen- 
ed, a terrible difiupticn enfues. In fome places the 
grey and black pebbles are intermixed with iron, ccp- 
per, lead, filver, and gold. The ground in certain di- 
Uriels is covered with the fragments of rocks that 
have been piecipitated from the furomits of mountains, 
and broken by their fall into innumerable Olivers, Be¬ 
tween 20 and 30 years ago, in the neighbourhood cf 
Bergen, a man was fuddenly overwhelmed with fuch 
a mafs, which formed a kind of vault around him. In 
this dreadful tomb he remained alive for feveral weeks. 
By his loud cries the place of his confinement was 
difeovered : but it was found impoflible to remove the 
huge ftones by which he was ir.clofed. All that his 
friends could do for him was, to lower down meat and 
drink through fome crevices; but, at length the ftones 
fell in, and crufhed him to death. 

In Norway are iaexhauftible quarries of excellent 
marble, black, white, blue, grey, and variegated ; to¬ 
gether with fome detached pieces of alabafter, feveral 
kinds of fpar, chalk-ftone, cement-ftone, fand-ftone, 
mill-ftone, baking-ftone, flate, talc, magnets; and fwine- 
ftone, a produftion natural to Norway and Sweden, 
of a brown colour, fetid fmell, in texture refembling 
cryftal, and deriving its name from a fuppofed efficacy 
in curing a diftemper incident to fwine. Here alfo is 
f, iund the amianthus or ftone-flax, of which incom- 
buftible cloth may be made. Norway, however, af¬ 
fords no flints, but plenty of pyrites or quartz, beau¬ 
tiful cryftals, granites, amethyfts, agate, thunder- 
ftones, and eagle-ftones. Gold has formerly been 
found in a fmall quantity in the diocefe of Chriftian- 
fand, and coined into ducats. There is at prefent 
a very confiderable filver-mine wrought at Kongfberg 
on the account and at the rifk of his Danifli majefty; the 
ore is furprifingly rich, but interrupted in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the vein is often loft. Many maifes of pure 
filver have been found ; and, among the reft, one piece 
weighing 560 pound, preferved in the royal mufeum 
at Copenhagen. Such is the tichnefi. of thefe mines, 
that the annual produce amounts in value to a ton and 
an half in gold. About jooo people are daily em¬ 
ployed, and earn their fubfiftence, inthofe ftupendous 
works (a). Other filver-mines are profecuted at Jarlf- 
berg, but not to the fame advantage ; and here the ore 
is mixed with lead and copper. In many parts of this 


country copper-mines have been difeovered , but the Norway, 

principal, and perhaps the riche!! in all' Europe, is at v - 

Roraas, about 100 Englilh miles from Drontheim. 

This work yields annually about 1100 fhip pounds of 
pure copper : the founderies belonging to it confume 
yearly about 14,000 lafts of coal, and 500 fathom - of 
wood. The next in importance is the c-'pptr-work 
at Lykken, about 20 miles from Drontheim. A third 
mine is carried on at Indfet, or Q^ickne, at the dif- 
tance of 30 miles from the fame place; and here they 
precipitate the copper from its menftruum, by means 
of iron. There is a fourth copper-work at Suboe, 
about 30 miles diftant from Drontheim, though the 
leaft confiderable of the four. Other copper-mines 
of lefs note are worked in different parts of the king¬ 
dom. Iron is ftill in greater plenty, and was the firft 
metal wrought in this country. Many hundred thou- 
fand quintals are annually exported, chiefly in bars, 
and part of it in ftoves, pots, kettles, and cannon : 
the national profit arifing from this metal is eftimated 
at 300,000 rix dollars. There is a fpecies called moor- 
iro?i, found in large lumps among the moraffes: of 
this the peafants make their own domeftic tools and 
utenfils, fuch as knives, feythes, and axes. The lead 
found mixed in the filver-ore is an article of fmall im¬ 
portance in Norway; yet fome mines of this metal 
have been lately opened in the diftridt of Soloer by 
the proprietors of the copper work of Oudal. A vi¬ 
triol-work has been begun near Kongfberg: the mines 
yield great plenty of fulphur; which, however, the 
Norwegians will not take the trouble to melt and de¬ 
purate, becaufe immenfe quantities are found at a 
cheaper rate iu the ifland of Iceland. Alum is found 
between the flate flakes near Chriftiana in fuch plenty, 
that works have been fet up for refining this mineral, 
though they have not yet brought it to any degree of 
tranfparency. His Dantfti majefty has eftablifhed falt- 
works in the peninfula of Valoe, about fix Englifh 
miles from Tonfberg, where this mineral is extra&ed 
in large quantities from the fea-water. 

Befides the animals common to other countries, 
Norway is faid to contain many of the uncommon and 
dubious kind ; fuch as the kraken, mermaid, fea-fer- 
pent, &c. See thefe articles. 

Many Danifli, Englifh, Scotch, Dutch, and Ger¬ 
man, families have now fettled in Norway ; and indeed 
form no inconfiderable part of the trading people : 
but the original inhabitants are the defendants ot 
thofe ferocious Normanni, who haraffed almoft all the 
coafts of Europe with piratical armaments in the 8th, 

9th, and 10th centuries. 

“ Our firft certain knowledge of the inhabitants of 
this country (fays Pennantf) was from the defola- fAnSt. 
tion they brought on the fouthern nations by their Zool. 
piratical invafions. Their country had before that 
period the name of Nortmannaland, and the inhabi¬ 
tants 


(a) Mr Coxe tells us, that he vifited thofe mines. They formerly, he fays, produced annually L. 70. co 
but at prefent yield little more than L. 50,000. The expences generally exceed the profits ; and government 
gains only by the number of miners employed. The mines of cobalt, and, the preparation of Pruffian blue, 
are much more produftive. The latter goes through 270 hands, and the number of men employed .are 
356. It is fuppofed, that at this period (1793), it may produce to government a profit of L. 16.000 
a-year. 
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Norway. tants Novtmans; a title which included other adjacent 
" v people. Great Britain and Ireland were ravaged by 

them in 845 ; and they continued their invafion till 
they effected the conqueft of England, under their 
leader Canute the great. They went up the Seine 
as far as Paris, burnt the town, and forced its weak 
monarch to purchale their abfence at the price of four¬ 
teen thoufand marks. They plundered Spain, and at 
length carried their excurfions through she Mediter¬ 
ranean to Italy, and even into Sicily. They ufed nar¬ 
row veffels, like their anceftors the Sitones; and, 
befides oars, added the improvement of two fails ; 
and victualled them with falted provifions, bifcuit, 
cheefe, and beer. Their {hips were at firft fmall; but 
in after times they were large enough to hold 100 or 
x 20 men. But the multitude of veffels was amazing. 
The fleet of Harold Blaatand confifted of 700. A 
hundred thoufand of thefe favages have at once 
failed from Scandinavia, fo juftly ftyled OJflcinagentium, 
aut certe vclut vagina nationum. Probably neceffity, 
more than ambition, caufed them to difcharge their 
country of its exuberant numbers. Multitudes were 
deftroyed; but multitudes remained, and peopled more 
favourable climates. 

“ Their king, Olaus, was a convert to Chriftianity in 
994; Bernard an Engliihman had the honour of bap¬ 
tizing him, when Olaus happpened to touch at one of 
the Scilly iflands. He plundered with great fpirit du¬ 
ring feveral years; and in 1006 received the crown of 
martyrdom from his pagan fubjedts. But religious 
zeal firft gave the reft of Europe a knowledge of their 
country and the fweets of its commerce. The Hanfe 
towns poured in their miffionaries, and reaped a tem¬ 
poral harveft. By the year 1204, the merchants ob¬ 
tained from the wife price Suer every encouragement 
to commerce ; and by that means introduced wealth 
and civilization into his barren kingdom. England 
by every method cherifhed the advantages refulting 
from an intercourfe with Norway, and Bergen was the 
emporium. Henry III. in 1217, entered into a league 
with its monarch Haquin ; by which both princes fti- 
pulated for free accefs for their fubjedts into their re- 
i'pei'cive kingdoms, free trade, and fecurity to their 
perfons. In 1269, Henry entered into another treaty 
with Magnus ; in u hich it was agreed, that no goods 
fhould be exported frcm either kingdom except they 
had been paid for ; and there is, befides, a humane 
provificn on both fides, for the fecurity of the perfons 
and tffecfs ot the fubjedts who fhould fuffer” ftfipwreck 
on their feveral c-afts.” 

The inhabitants now r fpeak the fame language that 
is ufed in Denmark, though their original tongue 
is the dialed: now fpoken in Iceland. They profefs 
the Lutheran religion, under an avchbifhop eftabliih- 
ed at Drontheim, with four fuffragans ; namely of 
Bergen, Stafienger, Hammer, and Chriftiana. By 
the union of Calmar, the two kingdoms of Norway 
and' Denmark were united under oo.c monarch ; and 
then the people ; i both na-ions enjoyed coufidcrable 
privileges: but the Daniill government Don became 
nbiblute ; and Norway was ruled defpotcally by a vice¬ 
roy, whorehded in the capital, and prefided in the fu- 
preme court, to which appeaL vei e made from the fub- 
ordinate couits of judicature. A great change has, 
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however, taken place fince the prefent armable and ac- Norway, 
compliftied prince of Dcnmai k had part of the govern- ' v 
ment, and more may be expedled from his virtue and 
aftiduity when the power fhall come wholly into his own 
hands. 

The Norwegians are generally well-formed, ta 1 !, 
fturdy, and robuft, brave, hardy, honeft, hofpitable, 
and ingenious; yet favage, rafh, quarrelfome, and liti¬ 
gious. The fame characl.r will nearly fuit the inha¬ 
bitants of every mountainous country in the northern 
climates. Their women are well-fhaped, tall, comely, 
remarkably fair, and obliging. The nobility of Nor¬ 
way have been chiefly removed by the kings of Den¬ 
mark, in order to prevent fadlion and opposition to 
the court; or are long ago degenerated into the rank 
of peafants: fome families, however, have been lately 
railed to that dignity. Every freeholder in Norway 
enjoys the right of primogeniture and power of re¬ 
demption ; and it is very ufual to f.e a peafant inha¬ 
biting the fame lioufe which had been poffeffed 400 
years by his anceftors. The odds gads, or freehold, 
cannot be alienated by fale or otherwife from the 
right heir, called odels-mand : if he is not able to re¬ 
deem the eftate, he declares his incapacity every 10th 
year at the feflions ; and if he, or his heirs to the third 
generation, fhould acquire wealth enough for that 
purpofe, the poffeffor pro tempore muft refign his pof- 
feftion. 

The mountaineers acquire furprifmg ftrength and 
dexterity by hard living, cold, laborious exercife, 
climbing rocks, fkating on the fnow,and handling arms, 
which they carry from their youth to defend them- 
felves againft the wild beafts of the foreft. Thofe who 
dwell in the maritime parts of Norway exercife the 
employments of fifliing and navigation, and become 
very expert mariners. 

The peafants of Norway never employ any han¬ 
dicraftsmen for neceffaries to themfelves and fami¬ 
lies : they are their own hatters, fhoemakers, tay- 
lors, tanners, weavers, carpenters, frniths, and join¬ 
ers : they are even expert at fhip-building ; and fome 
of them make excellent violins. But their general 
turn is for carving in wood, which they execute in a 
furprifing manner with a common knife of there own 
forging. They are taught in their youth to wreftle, 
ride, fwim, fixate, climb, (hoot, and forge iron. Their 
amufements confift in making verfes, blowing the 
horn, or playing upon a kind of gu ; tar, and the vio¬ 
lin : this laft kind of mufic they perform even at fu¬ 
nerals. The Norwegians have evinced their valour 
and fidelity n a tliou find different inftances. The 
country was always diftvadled by inteflfne quarrels, 
which raged fiom generation to generation. Even the 
farmers ftand upon their punctilio, and challenge one 
another to (ingle combat with their knives. On fiuh 
cccafions they hook themfelves together by their belts, 
and fight unti; one of then, is ki.led or mortally 
wounded. At weddings and public feafU they drink 
to uvoxicatioo, quarrel, fight; aud murder general I \ 
enfues. The very common people are l.kewife p,u. 
fionate, ambitious of glory, and independence, and 
vain of their pedigree. The nobil ty and merchants 
of Norway fare fuRip'.uoufiy; but the peafant lives 
with the utmoft temperance and frugal:*.except at 
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Norway, feftivals : his common bread is made of oatmeal, roll- 
v ed into broad thin cakes, like thofe ufed in Scotland. 
In time of fcarcity, they boil, dry, and grind the 
bark of the fir tree into a kind of flour which they 
mix with oat meal: the bark of the elm-tree is ufed in 
the fame manner. In thofe parts where a fifhery is 
carried on, they knead the roes of Cod with their oat¬ 
meal. Of thefe laft, mixed with barley-meal, they 
make haity-pudding and foup, enriched with a pickled 
herring or falted mackarel. Frefh fiflr they have in 
plenty on the fea-coaft. They hunt and eat groufe, 
partridge, hare, red deer, and rein-deer. They kill 
cows, liieep, and goats, for their winter flock: thefe 
they pickle, or fmoke, or dry for ufe. They make 
cheefe of their milk, and a liquor called fyre of their 
four whey: this they commonly drink mixed with wa¬ 
ter ; but they provide a ftore of ftrong ale for Cbrill- 
mas, weddings, chriftenings, and other entertain¬ 
ments. From their temperance and exercife, joined to 
the purity and elafticiry of their air, they enjoy good 
health, and often attain to a furprifing degree of lon¬ 
gevity. Nothing is more common than to fee a hearty 
Norwegian turned of ioo. In the year 1733, four 
couples danced before his Danifh majefly at Fredericks- 
hall: their ages, when joined, exceeded 800 years. 
Neverthelefs, the Norweigians are fubjedt to various 
difeafes; fuch as the fcab, the leprofy, the fcurvy, 
the catarrh, the rheumatifm, gout, and epilepfy. The 
drefs of the Norway peafants confifts of a wide loofe 
jacket made of coarfe cloth, with waiftcoat and breeches 
of the fame. Their heads are covered with flapped hats, 
or caps ornamented with ribbons. They wear ftioes 
without outer foies, and in the winter leathern bufkins. 
They have likevvife fnow-fhoes and long fkates, with 
which they travel at a great pace, either on the land 
or ice. There is a corps of foldiers thus accoutred, 
who can out-march the fwifteft horfes. The Norwe¬ 
gian peafant never wears a neckcloth, except on ex¬ 
traordinary occafions : be opens his neck and breaft to 
the weather, and lets the fnow beat into his bofom. 
His body is girt round with a broad leathern belt, 
adorned with brafs plates, from which depends a brafs 
chain that fuftains a large knife, gimlet, and other 
tackle. The women are drelfed in clofe-laced jackets, 
having leathern girdles decorated with ornaments of 
filver. They likewife wear filver chains round their 
necks, to the ends of which are fixed gilt medals. 
Their caps and handkerchiefs are almoft covered with 
fmall plates of filver, brafs, and tin, large rings, and 
buttons. A maiden bride appears with her hair plait¬ 
ed, and, together with her clothes, hung full of fuch 
jingling trinkets. 

The churches, public edifices, and many private 
houfes in Norway, are built of done; but the people 
in general live in wooden houfe-, nude of the trunks 
of fir and p'ne-tree laid upon each other, and joined 
by moi tiles at the corners. Theie are counted more 
dry, warm, and healthy, than ftone or brick build¬ 
ings. In the whole diocele of Bergen, one hardly 
fees a farm houfe with a chimney or window: they 
are generally lighted by a fquare hole in the top of 
the houfe, which lets in the light, and' lets out the 
fmoke. In fummer rhis hole is left quite open : in the 
winter, it is covered with what is called a fiau ; that is, 
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the membrane of fome animal, flretched upon a wooden Norway 
frame that fits the hole, and transmits the rays of light. II 
It is fixed or removed with a long pole occafionally. 

Every perfon that enters the houfe, upon bufmefs or 
courtfhip, takes hold of this pole, according to an¬ 
cient cuflom. Thecei ngis about eight feet high in 
the middle; and, being arched like a cupola, the 
fmoke of the fire underneath rolls about, until it finds 
a vent at the hole, which is called liur. Under this 
opening Hands a thick table with benches, and an high 
feat at the upper end for the mafter of the family; he 
has likewife a Imall cupboard for his own ufe, in which 
he locks up his moft valuable effedts. The boards of 
the roof are coated with the bark of birch-trees, 
which is counted incorruptible; this again is covered 
with turf, which yields a good crop of grafs for goats 
and Iheep, and is often mowed as hay by the farmer. 

The Norwegians carry on a confiderable trade with 
foreign nations. The duty on the produce of their 
own country exported, amounts annually to 100,000 
rix-dollars. Thefe commodities are, copper wiought 
and unwrought; iron caft into cannon, ftoves, and 
pots, or forged into bars ; lead, in fmall quantity; 
mails, timber, deal-boards, planks, marble, mill- 
Hones, herring, cod, ling, falmon, lobfters, floun¬ 
ders, cow-hides, goat-fkins, feal-ikins, the furs of 
bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, ermines, martens, &c. 
down, feathers, butter, tallow, train-oil, tar, juni¬ 
per and other forts of berries, and nuts; fait, alum, 
glafs, vitriol, and pot-aihes. All other commodities 
and articles of luxury the Norwegians import from 
different nations. The nature of the ground does not 
admit of much improvement in agriculture: neverthe¬ 
lefs, the farmers are not deficient in induftry and ikill 
to drain marflies, and render the ground arable and fit 
for pafture. Many are employed in grazing and 
breeding cattle: but a much greater number is engaged 
in felling wood, floating timber, burning charcoal, and 
extracting tar from the roots of the trees which have 
been cut down; in the filver, copper, and iron-mines; 
in the navigation and fifhery. A confiderable number 
of people earn a comfortable livelihood by hunting, 

{hooting, and bird-catching. Every individual is at 
liberty to purfue the game, efpecially in the mountains 
and commons : therefore every peafant is expert in the 
ufe of fire-arms; and they are excellent markfmen 
among the mountains, who make ufe of the bow to 
kill thofe animals, whofe fkins, being valuable, would 
be damaged by the fhot of fire-arms. 

Norway can produce above 14,000 excellent fea- 
men. The army of this country amounts to 30,000 
effedtivemen; and the aniuaal revenue exceeds 800,000 
rix-dollars. 

NoRirAr-Rat, in zoology. See Mus. 

NORWICH, the capital of the county of Nor¬ 
folk in England, fituated in E. Long 1. 26. N. Lat. 

52. 40. It is fuppofed to have had its name, which 
fignifies “ a caftle to the north,” from its fituation in 
refpedt of Caftor, the ancient Venta Icenorum, three 
or four miles to the foutb of it, out of whofe ruins it 
feems to have rifen. In its infancy, in the reign of 
Etheldred, it was plundered and burnt by Sueno the 
Dane, when he invaded England with a great army. 
Afterwards it recovered ; and in the reign of Edward 

the 
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Norw ich, the Confeflor was a confiderable place, having 1320 

' “ burghers. But it fuffered again much in the reign of 

William I. by being the feat of a civil war, which 
Ralph earl of the Eaft Angles raifed again!! that 
king. So much was it impaired by the liege it then 
underwent, that there were fcarce 560 burghers left 
in it, as appears from Doomfday-book. From that 
time forward it began by little and little to recover, 
efpecially after Bilhop Herbert tranllated the epifco- 
pal fee hither from Thetford in the reign of William 
Rufus in 1096; and built a beautiful cathedral, of 
which he himfelf laid the firft Hone, with this inferip- 
tion, Dominus Herlertus pofuit primum lapidem, in 
nomine Pairis, Fi/ii, id Spirit us Santti, Amen, i. e. 
“ Lord (Bifhop) Herbert laid the firft Hone, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Gholl;” and by a 
licence from Pope Pafchal, declared it the mother- 
church of Norfolk and Suffolk. After this, as Malmf- 
bury has it, it became a town famous for merchan¬ 
dize and the number of inhabit \nts. Yet it was mi- 
ferably haralfed in the reign of Henry II. by Hugh 
Bigod earl of Norfolk, who v r as an adherent of 
Henry’s fon, called the jutiior ling. In the time of 
Edward I. it was walled round by the citizens, who 
had prefented a petition to parliament for liberty to 
do it. Henry VI. allowed them inftead of bailiffs, 
■which they had before, to eleCl a mayor yearly, and 
made the city a county of itfelf. In the year 1348, 
near 58,000 perfons were carried off bythe plague; and 
in 1505, the city was almoft confumed by fire. For 
the fiourifhing Hate to which the city is now arrived, 
they are much indebted to the Flemings, who fled hi¬ 
ther from the tyranny of the duke of Alva and the 
inquifition, and taught them the manufacture of thofe 
ftriped and flowered damalks, camblets, druggets, 
black and white crape ; for which the place is now fo 
noted, and which have been computed to yield fome- 
times 200,000 1 . a-year. In the year 1583, the citi¬ 
zens, by the help of an engine, conveyed water through 
pipes to the higheft parts of the city, which is plea- 
fantly feated along the fide of a hill, extending a mile 
and a half in length from north to fouth ; but the 
breadth is much lefs, and it contrails itfelf by de¬ 
grees towards the fouth. It is now one of the mod 
confiderable cities in Britain for wealth, populoufnefs, 
neat buildings, beautiful churches (of which it had 
once 58, but now only 36), and the induftry and ci¬ 
vility of the inhabitants. The cathedral is a very ve¬ 
nerable ftruCture, with a curious roof, adorned with 
the hiftory of the Bible in little images, carved to tire 
life, and a lofty fteeple 105 yards high. The wall of 
flint ftone, beautified with 40 towers and 12 gates, 
finifhed in 1309, is now much decayed. The city, 
though there is a great deal of wade ground within 
the walls, was computed, about 60 years ago, to 
contain 8000 houfes and 50,000 inhabitans. Be- 
fides the cathedral already mentioned, the mod re¬ 
markable buildings are, the duke of Norfolk’s houfe, 
one of the largeft in England ; the caftle, which is 
now the county-gaol, and Hands in the heart of the 
city, with a deep moat round it, over which is a 
bridge of one very large arch ; the Town-hall; the 
Guild-hall, formerly the church belonging to the mo- 
naftery of Black-Friars ; the houfe of correction ; the 
fhire-houfe, where the affizes are held ; a lofty mar- 
Vol. XIII. 
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ket-crofs, built after tl^e manner of a pi the hi- Ns 

fliop’spalace;the king’| 1’chocl,founded by EC war.IVI. 
the boys of which are nominat 'd by the mayor for 
the time being, with the confect of the majority of 
aldermen. There having been formerly many thatched 
houfes, an order was made, that all 1 houfes that liiould 
hereafter be built ftfould be covered with tile-. The 
city is interfperfed with gardens, orchards and trees, 
which makes it both pleafant and healthful. It has 
four hofpitals, in which a great number of old men 
and women, boys and girls, are maintained; and a 
dozen charity-fchools. Here are two churches for the 
Dutch and French Flemings ; who have particulai pri¬ 
vileges, and are very numerous. S..me of the churches 
are thatched, and all of them crufted with flint ftone 
curiouflycut; which is the more wonderful, as Nor¬ 
wich Hands in a clay country, and has no flint within 
20 miles of it. It is now governed by a mayor, re¬ 
corder, ftetvard, two ftieriffs, 24 aldermen, 60 com¬ 
mon-council, with a town-clerk, fword-bearer, and 
other inferior officers. The mayor is chofcn on May- 
day by the freemen, and fworn in on the Tuefday be¬ 
fore Midfummer-eve. The fheriffs are alfo chofen an¬ 
nually, on the firft Tuefday in Auguft, one by the 
freemen, the other by the aldermen, and fworn in on 
Michaelmas-day. The freemen of the feveral wards 
choofe each their aldermen. The common-council is 
chofen in Midlent. The mayor is a juftice of the 
peace and quorum, during his year (as are alfo the re¬ 
corder and fteward) within rhe city and liberties; and 
after his mayorality, he is a juftice during life. The 
trade and manufactures of the city are very confider¬ 
able. At Yarmouth they export large quantities of 
their manufactures, mod of which are fent to Lon¬ 
don, and import a great deal of wine, coal, fifh, oil, 

&c. All the city and country round are employed in 
the worfted manufacture, brought hither, as already 
obferved, by the Flemings, in which they not only 
confume the wool of their own county, in fpinning, 
weaving, &c. but ufe many thoufand packs of yarn, 
which they receive from other parts of England, as far 
as Yorkfhire and Weftmoreland. There are eight 
wardens of the weavers chofen annually, and fworn to 
take care that there be no frauds committed in fpin¬ 
ning, weaving, or dying the fluffs. It is computed 
that there are not lefs than 120,000 people employed 
in and about the city in the filk and woollen manufac¬ 
tures. Their markets are thought to be the greatell 
in England, and furnifhed with a furprifing plenty and 
variety of goods and provifions. At a finall village 
to the north of the city, called St Faith’s, not lefs than 
40,000 head of Scotch cattle are faid to be yearly 
bought up by the Norfolk graziers, and fattened in 
their meadows and marffies. Its markets are on 
Wednefday, Friday and Saturday. It has a great 
number of fairs, fends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title of earl to the duke of Gordon. 

Few cities or towns feem to have fuffered more than 
Norwich has done at various periodand few feem to 
have felt it lefs ; for though quite burnt down by Sueno 
as above, it was of confiderable confequence in Edward 
the Confeffor’s-time: nor did it long feel the evils of the 
infurreClion and fiege in William the Conqueror's time, 
for it was rebuilt in Stephen’s reign, and made a corpo¬ 
ration ; befides other devaftations already mentioned. 

Q_ The 
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Tlie city of Norwich has long been famous for its ma¬ 
nufactures ; which are not, in the opinion of fome at pre- 
fent in fo flourifhing a ftate as formerly. In addition to 
the manufacture of camblets, druggets, and, crapes, it 
is alfo remarkable for baize, ferges, thalloons, dockings, 
and woollen cloths. 

The inhabitants of Norwich are generally fo employ¬ 
ed in their manufactures within doors, that the ci¬ 
ty has the appearance of being deferted, except on 
Sundays and holidays, when the ftreets fwarm with 
people. 

Cattor, near Norwich, was the Venta Icenorum, or 
capital city of the Iceni, the broken walls of which con¬ 
tain afquare of about 30 acres. In thofe walls may be 
perceived the remains of four gates and a tower. Se¬ 
veral Roman urns, coins, and other relics of antiquity, 
have been found at this place. 

NOSE, the organ of fmell. See Anatomy, n® 140. 
The ufes of the nofe are, its giving us the fenfe of 
duelling ; its leaving in the great office of refpiration, 
and in modelling the voice ; in receiving the abundant 
humours from the eyes, and in adding to the beauty 
of the face. 

The nofe was by the Augurs particularly attended 
to in forming conjectures concerning future good or 
ill fuccefs. The tingling of the right or left fide of it, 
for inftance, was thought to have different fignifications 
as it happened to different fexes, or perfons in diffe¬ 
rent conditions. 

In Tartary the greateft beauties are thofe who have 
the leaft nofes. Ruybrock mentions the wife of the 
great Jenghiz Khan as a celebrated beauty, becaufe fhe 
had only two holes for a .nofe. The Crim-Tartars 
break the nofes of their children while young, as think¬ 
ing it a great piece of folly to have their nofes ftand 
before their eyes. In moft other countries, China ex¬ 
cepted, great nofes are an honour. 

In what the beauty of the nofe confifts, different 
nations have different opinions ; and the following re¬ 
flections of Sir Jofhua Reynolds on this fubjeCt, are 
perhaps the moft philofophical account of the beauty 
of form that is to be found in any language. “ I 
fuppofe (fays Sir Jofhua) it will be eafily granted, 
that no man can judge whether any animal be beauti¬ 
ful in its kind, or deformed, who has only feen one of 
that fpecies; that is as conclufive in regard to the hu¬ 
man figure ; fo that if a man born blind was to reco¬ 
ver his fight, and the moft beautiful woman was brought 
before him, he could not determine whether fhe was 
handfome or not; nor, if the moft beautiful and moft 
deformed were produced, could he any better deter¬ 
mine to which he fhould give the preference, having 
feen only thofe two. To diftinguifh beauty, then, im¬ 
plies die having feen many individuals of that fpecies. 
If it is afked,how is more fkill acquired by the obfer- 
vation of greater numbers ? I anfwer, that, in confe- 
quence of having feen many, the power is acquired 
even without feeking after it, of diftinguifhing between 
accidental blemifhes and excrefcences, which are conti¬ 
nually varying the furface of Nature’s works, and the 
invariable general form which Nature moft frequent¬ 
ly produces, and always feems to intend in her produc¬ 
tions. 

“ Thus amongft the Blades of grafs or leaves of the 
fame tree, though no two can be found exactly alike, 
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yet the general form is invariable : a natural!!!, before 
he chofe one as a fample, would examine many, fince, 
if he took the firffc that occurred, it might have, by ac¬ 
cident or otherwife, fuch a form as that it would fcarce 
be known to belong to that fpecies ; he feleCts, as the 
painter does, the moft beautiful, that is, the moft ge¬ 
neral form of nature. 

“ Every fpecies of the animal as well as the vegetable 
creation may be faid to have a fixed or determinate 
form, towards which nature is continually inclining, 
like various lines terminating in the centre ; or it may 
be compared to pendulums vibrating in different di¬ 
rections over one central point; and as they all crofs 
the centre, though only one paffes through any other 
point, fo it will be found that perteCt beauty is of- 
tener produced by nature than deformity; I do not 
mean than deformity in general, but than any one 
kind of deformity. To inftance in a particular part 
of a feature: the line that forms the ridge of the nofe 
is beautiful when it is ftraight; this then is the 
central form, which is oftener found than either con¬ 
cave, convex, or any other irregular form that (hall 
be propofed. As we are then more accuftomed 
to beauty than deformity we may conclude that to 
be the reafon why we approve and admire it, as we 
approve and admire cuftoms and faftiions of drefs for 
no other reafon than that we are ufed to them ; fo 
that though habit and cuftom cannot be faid to be 
the caufe of beauty, it is certainly the caufe of our 
liking it: and I have no doubt, but that if we were 
more ufed to deformity than beauty, deformity would 
then lofe the idea now annexed to it, and take that 
of beauty ; as if the whole world fhould agree that 
yes and no fhould change their meanings, yes would 
then deny, and no would affirm. 

“Whoever undertakes to proceed further in this 
argument, and endeavours to fix a general criterion 
of beauty reflecting different fpecies, or to fhow why 
one fpecies is more beautiful than another, it will be 
required fromhim firft to prove that one fpecies is really 
more beautiful than another. That we prefer one to 
the other, and with very good reafon, will be readily 
granted ; but it does not follow from thence that we 
think it a more beautiful form; for we have no criterion 
of form by which to determine our judgment. • He 
who fays a fwan is more beautiful than a dove, means 
little more than that he has more pleafure in feeing a 
fwan than a dove, either from the ftatelinefs of its mo¬ 
tions, or its being a more rare bird : and he who gives 
the preference to the dove, does it from fome affociation 
of ideas of innocence that he always annexes to the 
dove : but if he pretends to defend the preference he 
gives to one or the other, by endeavouring to prove that 
this more beautiful form proceeds from a particular 
gradation of magnitude, undulation of a curve, or 
direction of a line, or whatever other conceit of his 
imagination he fha.ll fix on as a criterion of form, he 
will be continually contradicting himfeif, and find at 
lalt that the great mother of nature will not be fub- 
jected to fuch narrow rules. Among the various rea- 
fons why we prefer one part of her works to another, 
the moft general, I believe, is habit and cuftom ; cu¬ 
ftom makes, in a certain fenfe, white black, and 
black wh'te ; it is cuftom alone determines our pre¬ 
ference of the colour of the Europeans to the iEthio- 
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Note. pians ; and they, for the fame reafon, prefer their own 
Mofology. colour to ours. I fuppoie nobody will doubt, if one 

--- of their painters was to paint the goddefs of beauty, 

but that he would reprefent her black, with thick 
lips, flat nofe, and woolly hair: and it feems to me 
he would aft very unnaturally if he did not; for by 
what criterion will any one difpute the propriety of 
his idea ? We indeed fay, that the form and colour of 
the European is preferable to that of the Ethiopian; 
but I know of no other reafon we have lor it, but 
that we are more accuftomed to it. It is abfurd to fay, 
that heauty is poflefled of attractive powers, which 
irre.iftibly feme tire correfponding mind with love and 
admiration, fince that argument is equally conclufive 
in favour of the white and the black philofopher. 

“ The black and white nations muft, in refpeft of 
beauty, be confidered as of different kinds, at leaft a 
different fpecies of the fame kind; from one of which 
to the other, as I obferved, no inference can be drawn. 

“ Novelty is laid to be one of the caufes of beau¬ 
ty: that novelty is a very fufflcient reafon why we 
fhould admire, is not denied; but becaufe it is un¬ 
common, is it therefore beautiful ? The beauty that 
is produced by colour, as when we prefer one bird to 
another, though of the fame form, on account of its 
colour, has nothing to do with this argument, which 
reaches only to form. I have here confidered the 
word beauty as being properly applied to form alone. 
There is a neceffity of fixing this confined fenfe ; for 
there can be no argument if the fenfe of the word 
is extended to every thing that is approved. A rofe 
may as well be faid to be beautiful, becaufe it has a 
fine fmell, as a bird becaufe of its colour. When we 
apply the word beauty, we do not mean always by it 
a more beautiful form, but fomething valuable on ac¬ 
count of its rarity, ufefulnefs, eolour, or any other 
property. A horfe is faid to be a beautiful animal; 
but had a horfe as few good qualities as a tortoife, I 
do not imagine that he would be then efteemed beau¬ 
tiful. 

“ A fitnefs to the end propofed is faid to be another 
caufe of beauty ; but fuppofing we were proper judges 
of what form is the mod proper in an animal to 
conftitute ftrength or fwiftnefs, we always determine 
concerning its beauty before we exert our under- 
handing to judge of its fitnefs. 

“ From what has been faid, it may be inferred, 
that the works of nature, if we compare one fpecies 
with another, are all equally beautiful; and that pre¬ 
ference is given from cuftom, or fome aflbeiution of 
ideas; and that in creatures of the fame fpecies beauty 
is the medium or centre of all various forms.” See 
the article Beauty, towards the end. 

NOSOLOGY, is a Greek word fignifying a dif- 
courfe or treatife of difeafes; otherwife called patho¬ 
logy. 

The importance of a comprehenfive and accurate 
nofology has been long and generally allowed. Bag- 
livi, Boerhaave, Gorter, Gaubius, and Sydenham, 
have expreffed their defire of a work of this kind_, the 
great objeft of which is to fix pathognomonics to 
every difeafe; or in which all difeafes are difpofed in¬ 
to certain claffe?, orders, and genera, founded on 
diftinftions taken from the fymptoms only, without re¬ 
gard to remote or proximate caufes. 


Under the article Medicine, we have mentioned Noftoch. 
fome of the mod accurate nofological arrangement*; ' 

and have here only to add, that, in 1776, Ur Sugar, 
at Iglaw in Moravia, publifhed a Syjl. ma Morborum 
Symptomaticum, oftavo, which is an uleful abridgment 
of the work of M. Sauvages, with fome alterations 
and additions. See Medicine, n° 123. 

NOSTOCH, shot stars ; tremella nofloc , (Lin. 

Spec. Plant. Dillenius de Mufcis, tab. 10. fig. 14. 

Flor. Danica. tab. 885. fig. 1.); tremella LitefllnaJis vel 
mefenterlca, (Lin Spec. Plant. Dillen. de Mufc. tab. 

10. fig. 16. Flor. Danic. tab. 885. fig. 2.) 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine gives this 
account of it: “The fubftance in queftion is not un¬ 
frequent in England, nor in all other parts of Europe, 
after rains, both in fpring and autumn. Very large 
fpots of it are feen in gravelly foils, and particularly 
on the tops of hills, and on open downs, and often 
it is found on gravel-walks. 

“ It is met with in fome of the old authors, under the 
name of nojloch, as in Paracelfus and others j and the 
alchemifts fancied there was fomething wonderful in 
it, and that it would afford a menftruum for gold. 

Noftoch is faid to be a word fynonymous to Jaculum 
alicujus Jlellee, vel polius ejus repurgatione clejeftum quid 
in terram;jlos aeris; fragmentum nimbi; as this fubftance 
was believed to fall from the fky with the meteors 
that we often fee, and call falling Jlars. Hence the 
country people in Sweden have called it Jky-fall; and 
in England it is known by the name of witches 
butter, in common with fome of the gelatinous li¬ 
verworts. 

“ Paracelfus, Helmont, and others, ranked it, with 
the terniabin, or manna, and thought it dropped, as 
that did, from heaven. It is deferibed, and the che¬ 
mical analyfis thereof given, by M. Geoffroy, in the 
Paris Memoirs for 1708, and is there faid to yield, 
befides an acid phlegm, a portion of concrete vola¬ 
tile fait and fome fixed fait. The diftilled water from 
it was believed by fome to poffefs Angular virtues, in 
allaying pains of the joints ; but there is certainly no 
room to attribute any extraordinary qualities to it. 

“ Since the days of Paracelfus it has been confidered 
as a vegetable production; but the botanifts have had 
difficulty to atlign its place or genus in their feveral 
fyftems. Our ow n countryman, Dr Merret, feems to 
have been among the firft authors who ranked it among 
vegetables, and he calls it LAchen hurr.iditate intumefeens, 
ficcitate eva-efeens (Pin. page 71.) Others have retained 
it among the plants of that genus to this day ; as does 
the celebrated Dr Haller, in his Hijloria Siirp. Helvetic, 
who calls it Lichen ge/atiuofis, plicaius, unduhims ; lacintis 
crifpatis, granulefis, n° 2041 as there are feveral of the 
liverworts that have a gelatinous texture and ap¬ 
pearance; though they differ much from the noftoch, 
in not being fo inftantly dried up. It was put into Ray’s 
Synopfis, by Dr Dillenius, under the name of Ulva 
tcrrejlris ping ids et fugax, p. 64. but he afterwards 
changed that name for /rewe' 4 r,inhis HijloriaMufcormn, 
where he calls it tremella terrejlris ftnuofa pinguis et /«- 
gar., p. 52. tab. io.'f. 14. and reduces the lavers to 
the fame genus. Micheli, an Italian botanift, famous 
for his attention to the Cryptogamia clafs of plants, 
makes it a fungus, as Magnol and Dr Morrifon had 
done before him, and deferibes and figures it in his 
Q__2 Nova 
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Noftoch. Nova Plantarum Genera, under the name of Linlia ter- 
~ v rejlr'ugilat'tnofa, membranacea, vulgatiffima, p. 126. t. 67. 

f. 1. He describes the feeds as lying in-the form of 
little firings of beads, coiled up within the plant, or 
rather in the folds thereof, and only to be difeovered 
by the microfcope. Linnaeus mentions it, firft under 
the name of Byffus gelatinofa. fug ax terrejlris, in his Flo¬ 
ra Lapponica, n° 530; but he afterwards adopted 
Dillenius’s term, though he does not make it a laver. 
Linnaeus has called it, in all his fubfequent works, tre- 
mella (nojloc) plicata, undulaia, .under which name-it 
Hands in his Species Plantarum, p. 1157, and in Hud- 
fon’s Flora Anglica , p. 463, as alfo in a numerous 
let of other authors who follow his fyftem.” 

Another writer in the fame work gives this account' 
of it. “ This fubftance is very rarely feen between the 
middle of April and the month of October. It is 
moft frequently to be found on the high pafture lands, 
where the ground is inclined to wet, and on the moors 
and commons in the north of England. The time 
we always meet-with it, is after a very wet night, 
when the air in the morning fuddenly clears up, and 
a {harp froft enfues. The frogs that then happen 
to be out are immediately feized by the froft, and 
turned into this jelly-like fubflance. For as I have 
had occafion fometimes to go out very early* I have 
found feveral parts of the frog, not' yet diffolved 
among the jelly, fuch as feet, legs, and thighs, yet' 
in a little time afterwards the change was fully com¬ 
pleted. The quantity of jellyproduced from one fingle 
frog is almoft beyond belief, even to five or fix times 
its bulk when in its natural flate. 

“I communicated this difeovery to an acquaintance, 
who has fince had frequent opportunities of obferving 
and examining this produftion ; and we are fully aft 
fured, that, whatever opinion the learned may have 
of it, it certainly proceeds from’the abovementioned 
caufe wherever found.'. 

“ Moft people that I have converfed with on the 
ftibjedi, are of opinion that this jelly falls from the 
liars, or out of the higher regions of the air ; which 
. notion, however'abfurd, many are credulous enough 
to believe.” 

Naturalifls had for fome years begun to doubt whe¬ 
ther thefe gelatinous fubflances were of a vegetable or 
animal nature, when at length Mr J. Platt of Oxford, 
in his letter printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1776, page 404, threw fuch light on the fubjeft as 
to us, at leall, is perfedlly fadsfa&ory. 

“ From a child I remember feeing the meteors 
ihooting in the air, which appearance, by my com¬ 
rades, was called Jlar-Jl?coting, believing the ftars no 
larger than their apparent magnitude. This jelly-like 
fubflance mentioned in your magazine, was believed 
to be the drofs of thefe meteors, and took the name 
of Jlar-Jlool, which palled for certain with me till I had 
arrived at the age of 24, when I was engaged in bufi- 
nefs that required my frequently palling over both 
meadoivs and pafture-grounds, where in fpring and 
autumn I faw many portions of this fuppofed alga or 
nofloch, but never more than one or two contiguous, 
moflly near the water, when die meadows were or had 
been juft before flooded. ' My conje&ures were various 
until I faw a crow pecking of fomething in a field, 
which I heard to cry ; when turning my horfe to the 
glace, I found a frog of the common fize, which the 


crow (of the carrion kind) would foon have killed Nofloch, 
and gorged, had I not diflurbed her, and chafed her Noftra- 
away. " datu m. 

“ About this time I found in a meadow the bowels ' v 
of a frog indigefted, and compactas the chitterlings 
of a calf or pig; but white as the paper I write upon, 
though not tranflucid. I took it up, and placed it in 
a paper expofed to the air ; leaving it in fome grafs 
where I found it, till my return that way in three days 
time, when I faw it changed to that tremulous jelly- 
like fubflance, the alga or ftar-fhot. I was much 
pleafed with this difeovery, and took-it home in my 
pocket wrapped in paper, where I ftiowed it to a fo- 
ciety of young perforas of which I was a member, who 
agreed with my fentiments of its being the' indigeflible 
part cf a frog difgorged by fome bird of prey. 

“ To corroborate my fentiments of this alga being 
the bowels of a frog, -I luckily faw fome of it lying. 
by the fide of a brook, where I lighted and took it 
up, and to my great furprife found attached to the 
jelly the head, heart, liver, and one leg of the frog,- 
which had been (I prefume) difgorged by fome car¬ 
rion crow, who frequented the flooded grounds to 
pick up worms-and other vermin. There was alfo 
fome of it found in an apple-tree at Wyflon Magna, : 
near Leicefter, where I then lived, which, no doubt, 
was difgorged by fome-owl.” 

Dr Darwin, in his Poem on the Loves of the Plants, - 
is of the fame opinion with Mr Platt, that thefe gelati¬ 
nous fubflances are of an animal nature, and that the 
different appearances they put on are owing ,to various 
cucumflances, viz. the different birds who feed on- 
frog', the quantity they devour at a time, and the 
flate of digeftion before they are voided. 

NOSTRADAMUS (Michael), an able phyfician 
and a celebrated aftrologer, was a Pcovencial, and de- 
fGended of a noble family, and bom Dec. 14.- 1503-, 
at. St Remy, in the diocefe of Avignon. By his 
grandfather he was initiated in the ftudy of the ma¬ 
thematics. He afterwards completed his courfes o£< 
humanity and philofophy at Avignon; and, going 
thence to Montpelier, he there applied himfelf to pfay- 
fic, till being forced away by the plague in 1525, he- 
took his route towards Thouloufe, and paffed on till 
he came to Bourdeaux. This courfe held him five, 
years; during which he undertook the cure of alb 
fuch patients as were willing to put them&lves under 
his care. After this he returned to Montpelier; and - 
was created doctor of his faculty in 1529, and then- 
revifited the fame places where he had pra&ifed phyfic 
before. At Agen he contrafted an acquaintance with: 

Julius Csefar Scaliger, which induced him to make 
fome flay in that town, and there he entered into 
matrimony; but having buried his wife, and two 
children which ftie brought him, he quitted Agen. 
after a refidence of about four years. He return¬ 
ed into Provence, and fixed himfelf firft at Mar- 
feilles; but his friends having provided an advantageous 
match for him at Salon, he tranfported himfelf thi¬ 
ther in 1544. In 1546, Aix being afflifted with the- 
plague, he went thither at the folicitation of the inha¬ 
bitants, and was of great fervice; particularly by a 
powder of his own invention : fo that the town in 
gratitude gave him a confiderable penfion for feveral 
years after the contagion ceafed. Returning after¬ 
wards to Salon, he became a reclufe, and made ufe of 

his. 
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his leifure to apply himfelfto his ftudies. He had a 
long time followed the trade of a conjurer occafionally; 
and now he'began to chink himfelf infpired, an'dmira- 
culoufly illuminated with a profpect into futurity. As 
fall as thofe illuminations had difcovered to him any 
future event, he. entered it in writing, in Ample profe, 
but by enigmatical fentences, as he declared himfelf ; 
butrevifmg them afterwards, he thought the fentences 
would appear more refpectable, and would favourmore 
of a prophetic fpirit if they were expreffed in verfe. 
This opinion determined him to- throw them all into 
quatrains, and he afterwards ranged them into centu¬ 
ries. When this was done life heiitated about making 
them public, till reflecting that the time of many e- 
vents which he had foretold was very near at hand, 1 
he determined to print them. This he did with a de¬ 
dication addreffed to his fon Gaefar, an infant only 
fome months old, in the form of a letter or preface; 
dated March i. 15 55 . This firfl edition, which is in¬ 
cluded in feven centuries, was printed by Rigault at 
Lyons. He prefixed his name in Latin, but gave to 
his fon Csefar the name as it is pronounced, Notra- 
dame. 

The public were- divided in their fentiments of this 
work : many looked upon the author as a limple vi- 
fionary or a fool: while he was accufed of the black' 
art, or black magic, by others, and treated as an im¬ 
pious perfon, who held ! a commerce with the devil: 
at the fame time there were not wanting fuch : , and 
thofe in great numbers, who believed him to be real¬ 
ly and truly endued with the fupernatural gift of pro¬ 
phecy. Laftly, feme were found who remained in' 
fufpenfe, and refrained from giving, any judgment at 
all upon the point. However, Henry II. and queen 
Catharine of Medicis his mother, were refolved to fee 
our prophet; and, receiving orders to that effect, he 
prefently repaired to Paris. He was very gracionfly 
received at court: and, befides the extraordinary re- 
fpect that was paid to him, received a prefent of 200 
crowns. He was fent afterwards to Blois, to make a 
vifit to his majefty’s children there, and report what 
he fhould be able -to difeover concerning their defti- 
nies. No doubt he exerted himfelf to the u tin oil on 
the occafion; but what hisfentence was is not known : 
however, it is certain, he returned to Salon loaded 
with honour and prefents. Animated with this fuc- 
cefs, he augmented his work from 300 quatrains to 
the number of a complete milliade, and publifhed it 
with a dedication to the king in 1558. That prince 
dying the next year of a wound which he received as 
is well known, at a tournament, thebook of our pro¬ 
phet was immediately confulted ;an‘d in the 35th qua¬ 
train of the firflficentury this unfortunate event was 
found predicted in the following verfe : 

Le lionjeune le vleux furmontera, 

En champ bellique par Jingulier duel, 

Dane cage d’or lee yeux lui crevera. 

Deux clajfes une puts mourir , mart cr 'uelle. 

So remarkable a prediction added new wings to his 
fame, and he was honoured fhortly after with a vifit from 
Emanuel duke of Savoy and the'princefs Margaret of 
France his confort. From this time Noftradamus 
found himfelf even over-burdened'with vifitois, and 
his fame made every day new acquifitions. Ch. IX. 
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coming to Salon, was eager above all things to Noftra- 

have a fight of him. Noftradamus, who then was in 

waiting as one of the retinue of the magiftrates, being . °^ rt "... 

inftantly prefented to his majefty, complained of the 

little efteem his countrymen had for him ; whereupon 

the monarch publicly declared, that he fhould hold 

die enemies of Noftradamus, to be his enemies, andde- 

fired to fee his children. Nor did thatprince ? s favour 

ftop here ; in pafling, not long after, through the city 

of Arles, he-fent fbr Noftradamus, prefented him with 

a purfe of 200 crowns, together with a brevet, confti- 

tuting. him his phyfician in ordinary, with the fame 

appointment as the reft. But our prophet enjoyed 

thefe honours only for the fpace of fixteen months, 

for he died July 2. 1566, at Salon. Befides his 

“ Centuries,” we have the following compofitions of 

his : A ’Treatife de far demans & de fenteurs, 1552.— 

A Book of Jingular Receipts, pour entretenir la J,ante 
du corps, 1559 .—A piece dee confitures, 1557 .—A 
French Tranflation of the Latin of Galen's Paraphrafe, 
exhorting Meriedolus to ftudy, efpecially to that of pbyfic. 

1552. Some years before his death, he , publifil¬ 
ed a fmall inftrudtion for hufbandmen, fhowing the 
beft feafons for their'feveral labours, which he in- 
titled, The Almanac of Noftradamus. Faftly after’ 
his death there came out The eleventh and twelfth 
Centuries of his Quatrains, added to the former ten, 
which had been printed three times in two feparate 
parts. If is only in thefe firft editions that our au¬ 
thor’s Centuries are found without alterations, addi¬ 
tions, &Cr. It is to this work that the following diftich 
of Stephen JOdelle alludes. 

Najlra damus cum falfa damrn, nam fallere nojlrum ejh. 

Et cum falfa damus, nil niji Noftra damus. 

NOSTRE (Andrew le), comptroller of the build¬ 
ings of the French king, and defigner of his gardens* 
dillinguiflied himfelf by carrying the art of laying out. 
gardens to great perfection. He was born at Paris, 
in 1631 ; and was near 40 years of age when M. 
Fouquet, fuperintendant of the finances, gave him 
an opportunity of becoming known by the fine gar¬ 
dens of Vaux-le-Vicomte. He was afterwards em¬ 
ployed by Louis XIV. at Verfailles, Triannon, St 
Germains, See. and difcovered an admirable tafte in 
all his works. In 1678 he went to Rome, with the 
permiffion of the French king, to improve his fltill; 
but he found nothing there comparable to what he 
himfelf had done. Pope Innocent XI. refolved to fee 
Le Noftre, and gave him a pretty long audience ; at 
the conclufion of which Le Noftre faid, “ I have feen, 
the two greateft men in the world, your holinefs, and 
the king my mailer.” There is a great difference, an- 
fwered the pope: “ The king is a great victorious, 
prince ; and I am a poor pried, the fervant of the fer-. 
vants of God.” Le Noftre, charmed with this anfwer, 
and forgetting who he was with, clapped the pope on 
the fhoulder, faying, “ Reverend father you look ex¬ 
tremely well, and will live to bury all the facred col¬ 
lege.” The pope laughed at his prediction. Le 
Noftre, charmed more and more at the goodnefs of the 
fovereign pontiff, and the Angular efteem he fhowed 
for the king, threw his arms about the pope’s neck and 
kiffed him. It was his cuilom to behave in the fame 
manner to all who fpoke in praife of Louis XIV. and 

hs 
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Notaj. he even embraced the king himfelf whenever that 
' y prince returned from the country. Le Noftre had 
alfo a talent for painting. He preferved his good 
fenfe and vivacity of mind to the end of his life; 
and died at Paris in 1700, aged 87. 

NOTjE, figns ufed in writing, which have the 
force of many letters. This contrivance for expedi¬ 
tion is of great antiquity. It was known to the Greeks, 
and from them derived to the Romans. By whom 
the invention was brought into Rome is not pre- 
t AO-Ie’s cjfely afcertained ; but the moll general opinion f is, 
l*roffrefsof t ^ at * n matters °f importance Tully firft made ufe of 
Writing, notes or fhort-hand writing, when Cato made an ora¬ 
tion in order to oppofe Julius Ctefar relative to the 
confpiracy of Cataline. Cicero, who was at that 
time conful, placed notarii, or expert fhort-hand wri¬ 
ters, in different parts of the fenate-houfe, to take 
down the fpeech ; and this was the firft public occa- 
fion which we find recorded of employing fhort-hand 
writers among the Romans. It is unneceffary to ob- 
ferve, that hence proceeded the name of notary flill in 
ufe. 

There were three kinds of notes for fhort-hand 
writing ufed by the ancients, either for difpatch or 
fecrecy. The firft and mod ancient was that of hiero¬ 
glyphics, which are rather images or reprefentations 
of things than of words. (See Hieroglyphics.) 
The Chinefe charaders are marks for words, and may 
with greater propriety be called note: than lilera, as ap¬ 
pears from what hath been already advanced. 

The fecond fpecies of notes were called ftngularia, 
from their exprefling words by fingle letters. Serto- 
rius Urfatus has compiled a very copious colledion of 
fuch abbreviations, of which work there are feveral 
editions. 

The third kind of notes were called note Tironiana, 
from Tiro the freed man of Cicero, who was excel¬ 
lently fkilled in tills art; and it is to him that we are 
indebted for the prefervation of Cicero’s leters, of 
which a great part ftill remain, and one entire book 
of them written to Tiro himfelf. 

From books it appears that notes were very frequent 
among the Romans, and continued in ufe to the 10th 
and nth centuries. We have indeed but few books 
remaining that are written in fhort-hand ; but this is 
not furprifmg, when fuch was the unhappy fituation 
of early ages, that either fuperftition condemned them 
to the flames as the works of impious magicians or 
necromancers, or they were left to be devoured by ver¬ 
min, through ignorance and ftupidity, which was fo 
very great, that feme people, as Tritliemius affirms, 
looked upon notes in thofe days as the elements of the 
Armenian language. It is probable, however, that 
there are writings of this fort ftill extant, which might 
contribute to enrich the repub’ic of letters. 

There are feveral MSS. and inftruments written in 
thefe kind of not® in the royal library at Paiis. In 
the year 1747, the learned and ingenious Monf. Car- 
pentier, engraved and pubiifhed at Paris a capitulary, 
and J4 chapters of Louis the Pious, emperor and king 
of France, written in thefe not® Tironian®. To this 
work the learned editor hath prefixed an Alphabeturn 
Tironianum, together with a great number and variety 
of notes or marks for the different parts of fpeech, 
and rules for acquiring the art of waiting in thefe kind 
trf notes. Valerius Probus, in his book De Liieris 


antiquis, explains many of the characters ufed by the Notarii 
fhort-hand writers; and there is a didionary of them II 
fet forth by Janus Gruterus. See Stenography. ^ ut lon- 

NOTARII, perfons employed by the Romans to 
take, by note:, trials and pleadings in their courts of 
judicature, or to w- te as amanuenfes from the mouth 
of an author. Thefe notarii were of fervile con¬ 
dition. Under the reign of Juftinian, they were form¬ 
ed into a college or corporate body. Notarii were alfo 
appointed to attend the prefeds, to tranl'cribe for them. 

There were likewife notarii domejiici, who were employ¬ 
ed in keeping the accounts of the Roman nobility; 
and when the empire became Chriftian, there were 
notaries for ecclefiaftical affairs, who attefted the ads 
of archbifhops, bifhops, and other fpiritual dignitaries. 

We find ecclefiaftical notaries at Rome, under Pope 
Julius IV. and in the church of Antioch, about the 
year 370. From thefe notaries are derived the office 
of chancellor to the bifhops ; afterwards almoft eyery 
advocate was admitted a notary. 

NOTARY(notarius), fignifies a perfon, ufually 
fome feriviner, who takes notes, or frames fhort 
draughts, of contrads, obligations, charter-parties, 
or other writings. At prefent we call him a notary- 
public, who publicly attefts deeds or writings, in or¬ 
der to make them authentic in another nation : but 
he is principally employed in bufmefs concerning mer¬ 
chants ; as making protefts of bills of exchange, See. 

And noting a bill, is where he goes to take notice of 
a merchant’s refufal to accept or pay the fame. 

NOTATION, in arithmetic and algebra, the me¬ 
thod of exprefling numbers or quantities by figns or 
charaders appropriated for that purpofe. See Arith¬ 
metic and Algebra. 

NOTES, in mufic, characters which mark the 
founds, /. e. the elevations and fallings of the voice, 
and the fwiftnefs and flownefs of its motions. 

Note is likewife ufed for a mark made in a book or 
writing, where there occurs fomething remarkable and 
worthy of particular notice : as alfo for an obfervation 
or explication of fome paffage in an author added in 
the margin, at the bottom of the page, or elfewhere; 
in which fenfe it ftands contradiftinguifhed to text. 

Note is alfo a minute, or fhort writing, containing 
fome article of bufinefs ; in which fenfe we fay, pro- 
mifl’ory note, note of hand, bank-note, &c. 

NOTHUS, fignifies fpurious, or bajlard; whence 
it is figuratively applied by phyficians to fuch difeafes 
as, though in refped of a fimilitude of fymptoms, 

&c. they have the fame denomination as fome others, 
yet are of a different origin, feat, or the like, from 
the fame. 

No rH us,a Petfian prince, and grandfather to Darius 
Codomannus. He is worthy of being mentioned only 
as he was progenitor to that fovereign whofe over¬ 
throw conferred upon Alexander the title of Great. 

NOTION, a word, which in common language is 
confidered as of the fame import with idea. This, 
however, is improper. Notion comprehends the mean¬ 
ing of idea, but it denotes much more. We have a 
notion of fpirit, of power, of folidity; but of thefe 
things we can have no ideas. Ideas are reliefs of fen- 
fation; but there are objeds of knowledge which fall 
under the cognizance of no fenfe ; of thefe objeds, 
however, we may have very diftind notions either di- 
red or relative, See Metaphysics, n° 11. 

NOTITIA, 
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Notitia NOTITIA, in literary hiftory, a book that gives 
N I! an account of a particular country, city, or other 
ctnnew a . pj ace . p uc ] a ; s t j le ]\f 0 titia Imperii Romani , Notitia 
Roma Ant'tqua, &c. 

NOTO, an ancient, large, and handfome town of 
Sicily, and capital of the Val-di-Noto. It was entirely 
ruined by an earthquake in 1693 ; but the inhabi¬ 
tants built another town at fome diflance from it, 
which they call Noto Nuovo. E. Long. 14. o. N. 
Lat. 36. 50. 

Noto ( Val-di), one of the three valleys or provinces 
into which Sicily is divided 5 and it lies between the 
fea, Val-di-Demona, and Val-di-Mazara. Noto is 
the capital town. 

Plate NOTONECTA, the boat-fly; a genus of infects 

ccxlvi. b e l on gj n g to the order of hemyptera. Barbut gives 
the following character of this genus. “ The roftrum 
is inflefted: the antennae are fhorter than the thorax; 
the four wings, which are coriaceous from their bafe 
to their middle, are folded together crofs-wife ; the 
hind feet are hairy, and formed for fwimming. To 
which may be added, that the tarfi are compofed of 
two articulations, and all the fix feet are equally formed 
for fwimming. The abdomen terminated by four little 
horns or appendices.” He alfo defcribes the nOtonec- 
ta glauca, Linn. n° 1. in thefe words. “ This infeft has 
a head fomewhat round, of which the eyes feem to 
take up the greateft part. Thofe eyes are brown and 
very large, the reft of the head being yellow. In the 
fore part it has a fharp trunk that projects, and is in- 
fledted between the fore feet. On the fides are feen 
.the antennae, very fmall, yellowifh, and that fpring 
from under the head. The thorax, which is broad, 
fhort, and fmooth, is yellow on the fore and black 
on the back part. The efcutcheon is large, of a rough 
black, and as it were nappy. The elytra, rather 
large, and crofted over each other, are a mixture of 
brown and yellow, not unlike the colour of ruft, which 
makes it look cloudy. The under part of the body 
is brown ; and at the extremity of the abdomen are to 
be feen a few hairs. The feet, fix in number, are of a 
light brown, the two hindermoft having op the leg 
and tarfus hairs that give them the Ihape of fins, nor 
are they terminated by nails. The four anterior ones 
are fomewhat flat, and ferve the animal to fwim with; 
but at their extremity they have nails and no hairs. 
This infedt is feen in ftagnating waters, where it fwims 
on its back, and prefents its abdomen upwards ; for 
which reafon it has been called by the Greek name of 
notoneda. The hinder feet, longer than the reft, ferve 
it as paddles. It is very nimble, and dives down 
when you go to take hold of it; after which, it rifes 
again to the furface of the water. It muft be cautioufly 
handled if one would avoid being pricked by it, for 
the point of its roftrum is exceeding fharp and in¬ 
tolerably painful, but it goes off in a few minutes. The 
larva very much refembles the perfedt infect.” Such 
is the account that Mr Barbut gives of this beautiful 
nimble little creature, which we thought it our duty 
to lay before our readers, as this gentleman feems to 
have been particularly attentive to the fubjedt. To this 
account, however, we {hall add the following. Its 
legs are long ; when taken out of the water it hops.: 
it is very common in the ponds of water in Hyde-park, 
and in feveral other places about London. It is of a very- 


particular form, being flattifh at the belly, and rifing to Notonedla 
a ridge on the middle of the back; fo that when it jl 
fwims, which is almoft always on the back, its body j, a mfhire. 

has much therefemblanceofa boat in figure,and whence ---' 

its vulgar name. It is eight lines long, three broad, 
and two and a half thick. The belly is jointed, ftriated, 
and, as Barbut obferves, hairy. Nature has provided 
it with an offenfive weapon refembling a fting, which 
it thrufts out when hurt from a large opening at the 
tail. The head is large and hard. The eyes of nearly 
a triangular form. The nofe is a long, green, hollow 
probofcis, ending in a hard and fharp point, which in 
its natural pofture remains under the belly, and reaches 
to the middle pair of legs. The outer pair of its wings 
are of a pale flefh- colour, withfpots of a dead white ; 
thefe are long, narrow, and fomewhat tranfparent: 
they terminate in a roundifh point, and psrfeftly co¬ 
ver the whole body. The triangular piece which ftands 
between the top of the wings is hard, and perfe&ly 
black; the inner wings are broader and fhorter than the 
outer ones; they are thin and perfectly tranfparent, 
and are of a pale pearl colour. The hinder pair being 
greatly longer than all tire reft, they ferve as oars ; and 
nature has tufted them with hair at the end for that 
purpofe. This creature moftly lives in the water, 
where it preys on fmall infefts, killing them and fuck¬ 
ing their juices with its probofcis, in the manner of 
the water fcorpion and many other aquatic infedts ; 
and it feizes its prey violently, and darts with, incre¬ 
dible fwiftnefs to a confiderable diftance after it. 

Though it generally lives in the water, it fome- 
.times, however, crawls out in good weather; and dry¬ 
ing its wings by expanding them in the fun, takes 
flight, and becomes an inhabitant of the air, not to be 
known for the fame creature, unlefs to thofe who had 
accurately obferved it before; when tried of flying, or 
in danger of an enemy, it immediately plunges into the 
water. We are told that there are i4fpecies ofit,feven 
of which are common in Europe in waters, &c. 

NOTTEBURG, a town of Ruflia, in the pro¬ 
vince of Ingria, feated on an ifland in the lake Ladoga, 
at the place where the river Nieva proceeds from this 
lake. It is ftrong, has a good citadel, and was capi¬ 
tal of the province before Peterfburg was built. E. 

Long. 31. 40. N. Lat. 60. o. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded on the eaft by Lincolnfhire, on the fouth eaft 
and fouth by Leicefterfhire, on the weft by Derby 
fhire, and on the north, and north-weft by Yorkfhire. 

It extends in length 48 miles, 25 in breadth, and no 
incompafs; containing 560,000 acres, 8 hundreds, 

9 market-towns, 168 parifhes, 450 villages, about 
17460 houfes, and 95000 inhabitants. No county 
in England enjoys a pleafanter and healthier air. 

As- for the foil, it differs widely in different parts 
of the county. Towards the weft, where lies the 
foreft of Sherwood, it is fandy ; and therefore that 
part of the county is called by the inhabitants the 
Sand:, but the fouth and eaft parts, watered by the 
Trent and the rivulets that fall into it, are clayey; 
and for that reafon are called by the Inhabitants, 
the Clay. The latter is fruitful both in corn and pa- 
fture; but the former produces little befides wood,, 
coal, and fome lead. The county has a variety of 
commodities and manufactures, as wool, leather, tal- 
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low, blitter, cheefe, coal, marl, cattle, malt, liquo¬ 
rice, (lockings, glais, earthen-wares, and ftrong ale. 
The principal rivers are the Trent and Idle. The 
Trent, whole name is fuppofed to be derived from 
the French or Latin word Signifying thirty , either be- 
caufe it receives thirty fmaller rivers, or has thirty 
different forts of fifh in it, is inferior to no river in- 
England, but the Severn, Thames, and Humber. It 
enters the county on the fouth-weft, and pafFes through 
it to the north-eafl, where it enters Lincolnfture, 
■and after a long courfe falls at lad into the Humber. 
The Idle rifes in Sherwood-foreft; and after tra- 
verfing the northern part of the county, falls into the 
Trent upon the borders of Yorkfhire and Lincolnfhire. 

The ipacious foreft of Sherwood lies in the weft 
part of the county, and indeed takes up the greateft 
part of it. It was formerly fo thick, that it was 
hardly paffable; but now it is much thinner. It feeds 
an infinite number of deer, and flags ; and has fome 
towns in it, of which Mansfield is the chief. It 
abounds in coal, and a road lies through it far thirty 
miles together. Since the reign of King Edward I. 
the nobility and gentry have had grants of it. It was 
governed by a great number of officers under the late 
earl of Ghefterfield, chiefforefter; whofe anceflor. Sir 
John Stanhope, had a grant of it, with liberty to de- 
ilroy and kill at pleafure, referving only an hundred 
deer in the whole walk. The duke of Newcaftle is now 
fteward and keeper. The principal town is 

Nottingham, which gives name to the county. It 
is a handfome town, and a county of itfelf by charter. 
The name is derived from the Saxon word Snottengham, 
which fignifies caws, from the caves and apartments 
anciently dug in the rocks on which the town (lands. 
Thefe, being foft, eafily yield to the fpade and pick¬ 
axe ; whence die townfmen have excellent cellars for 
the vail quantities of malt liquors made here, and 
fent, as well as their malt, to mod parts of England. 
The fituation of the town is very pleafant, having 
meadows on one hand, and hills of a gentle, eafy 
afcent, on the other. It is well fupplied with fuel, 
both wood and coal, from the foreft ; and with fifh by 
the Trent, which runs about a mile to the (bath of it, 
and has been made navigable for barges : fo that they 
receive by it not only great quantities of cheefe from 
Warwickfhire and Staffordfhire; but all their heavy 
goods from the Humber, and even from Hull. Over 
the Trent is a (lately (lone-bridge of 19 arches, where 
the river is very large aud deep, having received the 
addition of the Dove, the Derwent, the Irwafh, and 
the Soar, three of them great rivers of themfelves, 
which fall into it after its paffing by Barton in Stafford - 
fhire. 

The town is of great antiquity, audit had formerly 
a ftrong caftle, in which the Danes, in the time of the 
heptarchy, held out a fiege againft Buthred king of 
Mercia, Alfred, and Ethelred his brother, king of the 
Weft Saxons. 

Soon after the conqueft, William either repaired 
this fortrefs or built a new one on the fame fpot, in 
the fecond year of his reign, probably to fecure a re¬ 
treat on his expedition againft Edwin Earl of Chefter 
and Morcar Earl of Northumberland, who had revolt¬ 
ed. Fie committed the cuftody of it to William Pe- 
VerelJ, his natural fon, who has by fome been confi- 
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dered as the founder. It Hands on a deep rock, at the 
foot of which runs the river Leen. 

Deering, in his hiftory of Nottingham, ■ feems very 
juftly to explode the dory of the place called Morti- 
mer’s-hole, having been made as a hiding-place for 
him ; and from his defcription of it, (hows that it was 
meant as a private paffage to the caftle, to relieve it 
with men or provifions in a fiege. He fays that it is 
one continued (tair-cafe, without any room, or even 
a place to fit down on. It was by this paffage that-Ed¬ 
ward III. got into the caftle and furprized Mortimer 
and the queen; and from hence, and; his being carried 
away through it, it has its name. 

Edward IV. greatly enlarged the caftle but did not 
live to complete the buildings he begun. Richard Ilf. 
finifhed them. 

It was granted -by James L to-Francis Earl of Rut¬ 
land, who pulled down many of the buildings; but 
it was dill of ,fo much ftrength, that Charles I. in 
1642, pitched on it as the place for beginning his 
operations of war. He fet up his ftandard, firft on 
the walls of the caftle, but in two or three days re¬ 
moved it to a clofe on the north-fide of the caftle, 
without the wall, on a round fpot; after which it was 
for many years called Standard clofe, and fince, from 
the name of one who rented it,‘Nevil’s clofe. -Where 
the ftandard was fixed, there flood a poll for a confi- 
derable time. It is a common error that it was erect¬ 
ed on a place called Derry-mount, a little further north 
than die clofe juft mentioned ; this is an artificial hill 
raifed on purpofe for a wind-mill, which formerly was 
there. The caftle was afterwards fequeftered by the par¬ 
liament, and the trees in the park cut down. 

This caftle was. fo ftrong that it was never taken by 
ftorm. After the civil war, Cromwell ordered it to 
be demolished. On die reftoration, the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, whofe mother was daughter and heir of this 
Francis Earl of Rutland, had it reftored to him, and 
fold it, to William Cavendilh, marquis and afterwards 
duke of Newcaftle. In 1664 he began the prefent 
building, but died in 1676, when the work was not 
far advanced. However, he had the building of itfo 
much at heart, that he left the revenue of a confider- 
able eftate to be applied to that purpofe, and it was 
finifhed by Henry his fon. The expence was about 
14,000 b It is one of the feats of the prefent duke 
of Newcaftle. 

In the park, weft of the caftle, and facing the river 
Leen, are fome remains of an ancient building (if it 
may be fo called) cut and framed in the rock. Dr 
Stukely gives it, as he does moft things, to the Bri¬ 
tons. Many other ancient excavations have been 
found in other parts of the rocks. 

The frames for knitting (lockings wert invented by 
one William Lea of this county, about the beginning 
of the laft century ; but he not meeting with the en¬ 
couragement he expeffed (a cafe too common with 
the firft inventors of the moft ufefularts), went with 
feveral of his workmen to France, on the invitation of 
Henry IV. The death of that king, and the troubles 
which enfued, prevented attention being given to the 
work. Lea died there, and moft of his men returned 
to England. Other attempts were made to (leal the 
trade, without better fuccefs, and it has flourished here 
ever fince, and is now carried on to a very considerable 

extent. 
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Nuttinjj- extent. It is noted for its horfe-races on a fine 
ham courfe on the north fide of the town. The corpora- 
IItion is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, 

. OT ^ tun ' two coroners, two fheri/T., two chamberlains, and 
twenty-four common-council men, eighteen of the 
fenior-council, and fix of the junior, a bell-bearer, 
and two pinders, one for the fields and the other for 
the meadows. The town being within the jurifdi&ion 
of the fore ft, the former of thefe pinders is town- 
woodward, and attends the foreft courts. It has three 
neat churches, the chief of which is St Mary’s ; and 
an alms-houfe, endowed with iool. a-year, for twelve 
poor people; with a noble town houfe, furrounded 
with piazzas. A. confiderable trade is carried on in 
glafs and earthen wares, and frame-ftoGkings, befides 
the malt, and malt-liquors, mentioned above. Mar- 
fhal Tallard, when a prifoner in England, was con¬ 
fined to this town and county. In the duke of New- 
caftle’s park there is a ledge of rocks hewn into a 
church, houfes, chambers, dove-houfes, &c. The 
altar of the church is natural rock ; and between that 
and the caftle there is an hermitage of the like work- 
manfhip. Upon the fide of a hill there is a very ex¬ 
traordinary fort of a houfe, where you enter at the 
garret, and afcend to the cellar, which is at the top 
of the houfe. Here is a noted hofpital founded by 
John Plumtree, Efq; in the reign of Richard II. for 
thirteen poor old widows. There are four handfome 
bridges over the Trent and Lind. To keep thefe in re¬ 
pair, and for other public purpofes, the corporation has 
good eftates. This town and Winchelfea both give title 
of earl to the noble family of Finch. Here David 
king of Scots, when a prifoner in England, refided; 
and under-ground is a vault, called Mortimer’s hole, 
becaufe Roger Mortimer earl of March is faid to 
have abfconded in it, when he was taken and hanged 
by order of Edward III. W. Long. i. 5. N. Lat. 53.0. 

NOVA-scotia. See Nova-Scon a. 

Nova Zemlla. See Neva Zembla. 

NO VALLE, a fmall, rich, and populous town of 
Italy, between Padus and Trevifo. E. Long. 12.5. 
N. Lat. 45. 35. 

NOVARA, an ancient and ftrong city of Italy, 
in the duchy of Milan, and capital of the Novarefe. 
Some pretend that this city was built by the Tro¬ 
jans, and fo called quaft Novu Ara , becaufe they had 
ereftecl there a temple to Venus. Tacitus mentions 
its being made a municipal city by the Romans, 
and there are many infcriptions (till extant, which 
fufficiently prove its ancient fplendor. It is now a 
fmall but well-built town, fituated on a little emi¬ 
nence, in a fine country, betwixt two rivers very well 
fortified, and is the fee of a bifncp fuffragan of Mi¬ 
lan. It is remarkable for the feveral fieges fuftained 
in paft times, and fcr being the birth-place of Peter 
Lombard, matter of the fentences. E. Long. 8. 35. 
N. Lat. 45. 25. 

NOVATIAN, who made fo much noife and fo 
greatly difturbed the peace of the church, was, we are 
told, firft a Pagan philofopher. He was baptized in bed 
when dangeroufiy ill: recovering, hoyvever, he was 
afterwards ordained prieft of the church of Rome, 
his bifirop having obtained this favour for him, which 
the clergy and people were far from being difpofed to 
Vol. XIII. 
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grant. He docs not appear to have had die good of Nivatian, 
the church much at heart; for with his wit, know- Nwa tiam. 
ledge, and eloquence, he might have been peculiarly " v ~ 
ferviceable to her, bad he not wdi cowardice fiirunk 
from his duty when he decided perfecution. His 
ambition to be made a bifliop like wife milled him; 
and what occafioned the apoftacy of mod of the firft 
herefiarchs, allb occafioned his. Or. the death of Fa¬ 
bian biftlop of Rome, after writing a letter to St Cy¬ 
prian, he remained quiet whilft the fee was vacant; 
but the promotion of Cornelius to that dignity ex¬ 
cited ]>is envy and jealoufy to 110 common pitch. The 
confequence was a reparation from the new hi drop, 
and from thofe who prefeffed to believe, what Nova¬ 
tion ftrenuoufly denied, that the church could receive 
thofe again who had been guilty of idolatry. He 
foon got a number of followers among the laity, and 
fome even among the clergy. Novatu?, a prieft of 
Carthage, was one of his party, and having been a 
party-man himfelf againft St Cyprian, brought his ad¬ 
herents with him. He got himfelf confecrated Biftiop 
of Rome in a moft infamous and ciandeftine manner, 
by three weak men whom he had moft grofsly impo- 
fed upon, and one of whom did penance for having 
been concerned in what was fo contrary to order, de¬ 
cency, and the rules of the church. 

His defigns, however, in this difgraceful affair did 
not fuceeed, for he was not acknowledged as bifhop 
of thatdiocefe; Cornelius being confirmed in it, whilft 
he was condemned and excommunicated. He ftill, 
however, taught his doftrine, and at length became 
the head of the party which bears his name. Befides 
the letter mentioned above, St Jerome fays he wrote 
on the Pajfover, on the Sabbath, on Circumcijion, on 
the High Priejls, on Prayer, on Je-wiJh meals , and on 
Firmnefs of mind, &c. with a large treatife on the Tri¬ 
nity. None of them appear under his own name, and 
fome are thought not to be his. 

NOVATIANS, Novatian}, a feft of ancient here¬ 
tics, that arofe towards the clofe of the third century, 
fo called from Novatian, a prieft of Rome, (fee the 
preceding article). They were called alfo Cathari, 
from k«6 pure, q. d. Puritans. 

Novatian firft feparated from the communion of 
pope Cornelius, on pretence of his being too eafy in 
admitting to repentance thofe who had fallen off in 
times of perfecution. 

Novatus coming to Rome, joined himfelf to the 
faftion of Novatian ; and both maintained, that there 
was no other admitfion into the church but by the re¬ 
pentance in baptifm ; grounding their opinion on 
that of St Paul: “ It is impoffible for thofe once 
“ enlightened, and who have tailed the heavenly gift, 

“ if they fall away, to renew themfelves by repent- 
“ ance.” 

Not that they denied but a perfon fallen into any 
fin, how grievous foever, might obtain pardon by re¬ 
pentance; for they themfelves recommend repentance 
in the ftrongeft terms : but their doctrine was, that 
the church had it not in its power to receive finners 
into its communion, as having no way of remitting 
fins but by baptifm ; which once received could not 
be repeated. 

In procefs of time the NovcAians foftened and mo- 
R derated 
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Novation derated the rigour of their miller’s doctrine, and only 
Novel re ^ u ^ e ^ abfolution to very great finners. 

>. _ v . The two leaders were profcribed, and declared he¬ 

retics, nor for excluding penitents from communion, 
but for denying that the church had a power of re¬ 
mitting fins. See Novatus. 

NOVATION, or Innovation, in the civil law, 
denotes the change of one kind of obligation for ano¬ 
ther ; as when a promife is accepted inftead of a writ¬ 
ten obligation. 

NOVATUS, a prieft of Carthage, in the third 
century, who, to avoid being punilhed for a crime, 
joined with the deacon, named FeliciJJimut, againll St 
Cyprian. He went to Rome in 25 r; and there found 
Novatian, who had acquired great reputation by his 
eloquence, but who murmured at his not being raifed 
to the fee of Rome in preference to Cornelius. No¬ 
vatus contrafted a friendihip with him ; and afterwards 
promoted the deteftable confecration of Novatian to 
the fee of Rome. This irregular confecration produced 
a very great fchifm : Novatus alfo maintained, that the 
church had not the power to receive thofe to com¬ 
munion who were fallen into idolatry. 

NOVEL, a fidtitious narrative in profe, which pro- 
feffes to exhibit the natural workings of the human 
heart, the happinefs and mifery of private life, and, 
above'all, the nature of the affedlion called Love, and 
the confequence of indulging it in certain circum- 
llance. 

The novel fprung out of the old romance, and has 
been cenfured for infipidity, as its parent was for ex¬ 
travagance. (See Romance.). That the greater 
part of thofe abfurd things, which, under this title, 
are daily iffuing from the prefs, deferve all the con¬ 
tempt with which they can be treated, is a pofition 
which we feel not ourfelves inclined to controvert; 
hut we cannot admit that any fpecies of writing is in 
itfelf infipid, merely becaufe numbers have atempted 
it without fuccefs. The heroic poems of Blackmore 
are univerfally known to be contemptible perform¬ 
ances ; and if we had before us all the heroic poetry 
that has ever been written, how many thoufands of 
volumes fhould we have as mean as either Prince Ar¬ 
thur, King Arthur, Ellice, or Alfred? Yet no critic has 
hitherto dared to maintain, that heroic poetry is an 
infipid fpecies of writing. 

But tj the novel objections have been urged of 
more importance than its infipidity. It has been often 
affirmed with learned folemnity, that the perufal of 
novels tends to corrupt the youth of both fexes: to 
produce effeminacy in men and extravagant notions 
of the happinefs of love in women; that it diverts the 
minds of the former from more ferious and ufeful flu- 
dies, and expofes the latter to the arts of feduftion. 
That there are too many novels to which this objec¬ 
tion is applicable in its full force, is a fadl which we 
are afraid cannot be denied: but when it is admitted, 
let not thefe peformances be again accufed of infipi¬ 
dity : for were they infipid, they could have no fuch 
confequences. It is by laying faft hold of the heart 
that they lead it allray. That a novel might be writ¬ 
ten fo as to intereil the heart in behalf of virtue, as 
much as any one has ever warped it to the fide of 
vice, is a truth which no man will ever venture to call 
in queition who has any knowledge of human na¬ 


ture ; and therefore we are decidedly of opinion, that Novel, 
there may be novels worthy at once of the perufal of —' 

inexperienced youth and hoary wifdom. A critic *, J l)lnon * 
by no means too indulgent to works of fancy, a,nd 
among whofe failings laxity of morals has never been 
numbered, thus expreffes himfelf on the fubjedl of 
novel writing:—“ Thefe familiar hiftories may per¬ 
haps he made of a greater ufe than the folemnities of 
profeffed morality, and convey the knowledge of vice 
and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and defini¬ 
tions. But if the power of example is fo great as to 
take pofleffion of the memory by a kind of violence, 
and produce effedts almoft without the intervention of 
the will, care ought to be taken, that, when the choice 
is—anredrained, the bell examples only lhould be ex¬ 
hibited ; and that what is likely to operate fo ftrong- 
ly, fhould not be mifchievous or uncertain in its ef¬ 
fedts.” 

We have faid, that the novel profeffes above all 
things to exhibit the nature of love and its confequen¬ 
ces. Whether this be effential to fuch performances 
may perhaps be reafonably quedioned : but it has 
been made an important part of the drama in mod 
novels, and we think, wkb, great propriety. It is the 
objedt of the novelid to give a true pidture of life, di- 
verfified only by accidents that daily happen in the 
world, and influenced by paffions and qualities which 
are really to be found in converfing with mankind. 

To accomplifh this objedt, he conceives a hero or he 
roine, whom he places in a certain rank of life, en¬ 
dues with certain qualities of body and mind, and 
condudts, through many viciffitudes of fortune, either 
to the fummit cf happinefs or to the abyfs of mifery, 
according to the paffion which he withes to excite in 
his readers. In the modern novel, this hero or he¬ 
roine is never placed on a throne, or buried in a cot¬ 
tage; becaufe to the monarch and the cottager no dif¬ 
ficulties occur which can deeply intered the majority 
of readers. But among the virtuous, part of the in¬ 
termediate orders of fociety, that affedlion which we 
call love feldom fails, at fome period of life, to take pot- 
feffion of the hearts of both fexes; and wherever it has 
place, it mud he produdlive of happinefs or of mifery. 

In the proper management of this paffion confids much 
of the difficulty of the novel-writer. He mud exhi¬ 
bit this hero as feeling all the pangs and pleafures of 
love, as fome times animated with hope, and fome- 
times ready to fink into defpair, but always exerting 
himfelf to obtain the gratification of his wilhes. In 
doing this, care fhould be taken, either that he never 
tranfgrefs the laws of virtue, or at lead that he never 
tranfgrefs them with impunity. 

“ It is judly confidered as the greateft excellency 
of art to imitate nature : but it is necelfary to diilin- 
guifh thofe parts of nature which are mod proper for 
imitation ; greater care is dill required in l'eprefenting 
life, which is fo often difcoloured by padion or de¬ 
formed by wickednefs. If the world be proraifcuoufly 
defcribed. I cannot perceive (fays the great critic al¬ 
ready quoted) of what ufe it can be to read the ac¬ 
count; or why it may not be as fafe to turn the eye 
immediately upon mankind, as upon a mirror which, 
fhows all that prefents itfelf without difcrimination. 

It is therefore not a fufficient vindication of a cha¬ 
racter, that it is drawn as it appears: for many cha- 

tadlers, 
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Novel. rafters ought never to be drawn ; nor of a narrative, 
v that the train of events is agreeable to obfervation ; for 
that obfervation which is called knowledge of the 
world will be found much more frequently to make 
men cunning than good. The purpofe of thefe wri¬ 
tings is furely not only to fhow mankind, but to pro¬ 
vide that they may be feen hereafter with lefs hazard 5 
to teach the means of avoiding the fnares which are 
laid by treachery for innocence, without infuring 
any wifti for that fuperiority with which the betrayer 
flatters his vanity 5 to give the power of counteracting 
fraud, without the temptation to praftife it; to ini¬ 
tiate youth by meek encounters in the art of neceflary 
defence ; and to increafe prudence without impairing 
virtue. 

“ Many writers, for the fake of following nature, 
fo mingle good and bad qualities in their principal 
perfonages, that they are both equally confpicuous; 
and as we accompany them through their adventures 
with delight, and are led by degrees to intereft out- 
felves in their favour, we lofe the abhorence of their 
faults, becaufe they do not hinder our pleafures, or per¬ 
haps regard them with fome kindnefs for being united 
with fo much merit.—There have been men indeed 
fplendidly wicked, whofe endowments threw a bright- 
nefs on their crimes, and whom fcarce any villainy 
made perfeftly deteftable, becaufe they never could 
be wholly diverted of their excellencies ; but fuch have 
been in all ages the great corrupters of the world ; and 
their refemblance ought no more to be preferved than 
the art of murdering without pain. 

“ In narratives, where hiftorical veracity has not 
place, there Ihould be exhibited the moft perfeft idea 
of virtue ; of virtue not angelical, nor above proba¬ 
bility (for what we cannot credit we fhall never imi¬ 
tate), but the higheft and pureft that humanity can 
reach, which, exercifed in fuch trials as the various 
revolutions of things fhall bring upon it, may, by 
conquering fome calamities and enduring others, teach 
us what we may hope, and what we can perform. 
Vice (for vice is necelfary to be fhown) fhould always 
difguft: nor fhould the graces of gaiety, or the dig¬ 
nity of courage, be fo united with it, as to reconcile 
it to the mind. Wherever it appears, it fhould raife 
hatred by the malignity of its praftices, and contempt 
by the meannefs of its ftratagems: for while it is 
fupported by either parts or fpirit, it will jfeldom be 
heartily abhorred.” 

If thefe obfervations be juft, and to us they ap¬ 
pear unanfwerable, Richardfon’s Lovelace is a cha¬ 
racter which ought never to have been drawn. In the 
graces of gaiety and the dignity of courage, in libe¬ 
rality without profufion, in prefeverance and addrefs, 
he every where appears as the firft of men : and that 
honour with which he protects the virtue of his Rofe- 
lucl, if any inrtruftion is to be drawn from it, can 
only lead the admirers of Richardfon to believe that 
another Clariffa might be in perfect fafety were fhe 
to throw herfelf upon the honour of another Love¬ 
lace. Yet in the compofition of this fplendid charac¬ 
ter, there is not one principle upon which confidence 
can fecurely reft ; and Lovelace, whilft he is admired 
by the youth of both fexes, and efcapes the contempt 
of all mankind, muft excite in the breaft of the cool 
moralift fentiments of abhorrence and deteftation. 
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A French critic f, freaking of this character, fays, 

“ By turns I could embrace and fight with Lovelace. .j. 

His pride, his gaiety, his drollery, charm and amufe tJna- of La¬ 
me ; his genius confounds me and makes me fmile; joliefcivmt: 
his wickednefs aftonifhes and enrages me ; but at tl-c or La 
fame time I admire as much as I ert :ft him.” .Surely f clv,Me l;,i 
this is not the eharafter which ought to be preheated *° ur ‘ 
to the inexperienced and ardent mind. 

The moft perfeft characters which we at prefent re¬ 
coiled: in any novel are Richardfon’s Grandifon and 
Fielding’s Allworthy, 'fhe virtues of the former are 
perhaps tinftured with moral pedantry, if we may ufc 
the exprefllon; and the latter fuffered him felt to 
be long imported upon by the arts of the hypocrite and 
the philofophical coxcomb ; but without fome defects 
they would not be human virtues, and therefore no 
objefts of human imitation. Clarifla is an excellent 
eharafter: fhe has as much perfeftion as can be ex- 
peftedin woman, whilft fhe exhibits, at the fame time, 
fome obvious defefts. 

As it is the objeft of the novelift to intereft the 
heart, and to communicate inftruftion through the 
medium of pleafure, his work, like a tragedy or 
comedy, Ihould be one, exhibiting a hero or heroine 
whofe fuccefs every incident fhould contribute to for¬ 
ward or to retard. In this refpeft no work of fancy 
has ever furpaffed the Tom Jones of Fielding. It is 
conftrufted upon principles of the founded critifcifm, 
and contains not a Angle event which does not in 
fome way contribute towards the winding up of the 
piece. A living author, deeply read in Grecian lite¬ 
rature, and far from being prejudiced in behalf erf 
any modem, has been heard to fay, that had Ariftotle 
feen Tom Jones, he would have pronounced it a poem 
perfeft in its kind. 

Againft this fentence another critic of name has 
entered his proteft, and ftrenuoufiy maintained that 
nothing can he a poem which is not written in verfe. 

We fhall judge of the truth of this conclufion by 
comparing it with the principles from which it is de¬ 
duced. Having laid down as a maxim incontro¬ 
vertible, that “ the end of poetry is ple\ure, to which 
ufe itfelf muft be fubfervient,” he very juftly infers 
from this idea, that “ poetry fhould negleft no ad¬ 
vantage that fairly offers itfelf, of appearing in fuch 
a drefs or mode of language as is moft taking and 
agreeable to us. It follows (he fays), from the fame 
idea of the end which poetry would accomplifh, that 
not only rhythm, but numbers properly fo called, 
is eflential to it, and that it cannot obtain its own 
purpofe unlefs it be clothed in verse.” He then 
proceeds to afk, “ What, from this conclufion, are 
we to think of thofe novels or romances , as they are call¬ 
ed, which have been fo current of late through all Eu¬ 
rope ? As they propofe pleafure for their end, and 
profecute it, befides, in the way of f.Sion, though 
without metrical numbers, and generally indeed in 
harfh and rugged profe, one ealily fees what their 
pretenfions are, and under what idea they are ambi¬ 
tious to die received. Yet as they are wholly defti- 
tute of meafured founds (to fay nothing of their other 
numberlefs defefts), they can at moft be confidered 
but as hafty, imperfeft, and abortive poems : whether 
fpawned from the dramatic or narrative fpecies, it may 
be hard to fay. 


Ri 


Ua- 
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Unfinilhed things, one knows not what to call. was cenfured by a fhoemaker who happened to flop Novel. 

"* Their generation’s fo equivocal. in his way at the Venus of Appelles.” It is in thus Novelty 

However, fuch as they are, thofe novelties have been faithfully copying nature that the excellence of Field- v ~“ 
generally well received ; Some for the real merit of ing confifts. No man was ever better acquainted with 
their execution ; others, for their amufing fubjeifts : all the {hades which diverfifies characters, and none ever 
of them, for the gratification they afford, or at lead made his perfonages act and fpeak more like real men 
promife, to a vitiated, pallid, and fickly imagination, , and women in the particular circumftances which he 
that laft difeafe of learned minds, and fure progno- defcribes. 

die of expiring letters. But whatever may be the “ But die fear of not being approved as a jud 
temporary fuccefs of thefe diings (for they vanifh as copier of human manners, is not the mod important 
fad as they are produced), good fenfe will acknow- concern that an author of this clafs ought to have 
ledge no work of art but fuch as is compofed accord- before him. Novels are written chiefly to the young, 
ing to the laws of its kind.” the ignorant, and the idle, to whom they ferve as 

Of this fevere criticifm the author himfelf has leisures of conduct and introduction into life, In 

given us what amounts to a complete confutation, every fuch work, it fhould therefore be carefully iu- 
He tells us, that the ancients looked for fo much force culcated, that'Virtue is the liighed proof of under¬ 
and fpirit of expreffion in whatever they dignified danding, and the only folid bafis of greatnefs; and 
with the name of poem, as fometimes to make a que- that vice is the natural coniequence of narrow 
dion “ whether comedy were rightly referred to this thoughts; that it begins in midake. and ends in ig- 
clafs, becaufe it differed only in meafure from mere nominy: and fince love mud be introduced, it fhould 
profe? Their doubt (he judly adds) might have be reprefented at leading to wretchednefs, whenever 
been fpared or at lead refolved, if they had confidered it is feparated from, duty or from prudence.” 
that comedy adopts as much of this force and fpirit Novel, in the civil law, a term ufed for the 
of words as is confident with the nature and dignity conftitutions of feveral emperors, more particularly 
of that pleafure which it pretends to give : For the thofe of Juftinian. They .were called novels , either 

name of poem will belong to every compofition whofe from their producing a great alteration in the face of 

primary end is to pleafe, provided it be fo condruCfed the ancient law, or becaufe they were made on new 
as to afford all the pleafure which its kind or fort will cafes, and after the revifal, of the ancient code, 
permit.” NOVELTY, or Newness. Of all the circum- 

If this decifion be jud, and we readily admit it, dances that raifq emotions, not excepting beauty, nor m 
a well compofed novel is intitled to the appellation even greatnefs, fays Lord Karnes*, novelty hath the 
of a poem though it be written in profe and in a ftyle mod powerful influence. A new objeft produces in- 
not remarkable for elevation. The bufinefs of the dantaneoufly an emotion termed nxionder, which totally 
novelid is to intered the heart by a difplay of the occupies tire mind, and for a time excludes all other 
incidents of common life. In doing this, he mud ex- objects. Converfation among the vulgar never is more 
hibit feenes that are probable, and record fpeeches interefting than when it turns upon drange objedis and 
that are natural. He is not at liberty to invent, but extraordinary events. Men tear themfelves from their 
only to feledt, obi efts, and to call from the mafs of native country in fearch of things rare and new j and 
mankind thofe individuals upon which the attention novelty converts into a pleafure the fatigues and even 
ought mod to be employed. The more clofely he perils of travelling. To what came (hall we aferibe 
adheres to this rule, the more deeply does he intered thefe Angular appearances ? To curiofity undoubtedly ; 
us in his narv.dve ; becaufe every reader fees at once a principle implanted in human nature for a purpofe 
that it is poflible he may at forne time or other be in extremely beneficial, that of acquiring knowledge; 
circumftances neatly refembling thofe of the hero of and the emotion of wonder raifed by new and drange 
the tale. But the bufinefs of life is not tranfiicted ■ objects, inflames our curiofity to know more of fuch 
in pompous language, and the fpeeches of real loves objects. This emotion is different from admiration ; 
made in verfe either rhimed or blank, Were Tom novelty, wherever found, whether in a quality or ac- 
jo/ies or CiariJJa Harlows to be tranflated into verfe, tion, is the caufe of wonder; admiration is directed to 
we {hall venture to affert that they would quickly the perfon who performs any thing wonderful, 
lofe their hold of the public mind; becaufe the hero During infancy, every new object is probably the 
and heroine would then appear in a light which every occafion of wonder, in fome degree ; becaufe, during 
heart mud feel to be unnatural. infancy, every object at firft fight is ftrange as well as 

It is well obferved by Johnfon, that the talk of the new : but as objects, are rendered familiar by cuftom, 
novel writer “ requires, together with that learning we ceafe by degrees to wonder at new appearances, if 
which is to be gained from books, that experience they have any refemblance to what we are acquainted 
which can never be attained by folitary diligence, but with ; for a thing muft be fingular as well as new 
muft arife from general converfe and accurate obfer- to raife our wonder. To fave multiplying words, we 
vatjon of the living world. Their performances have, would be underftoed to comprehend both circum- 
as Horace expreffes it, plus oneris quantum varite minus, ftances when we hereafter, talk of novelty, 
little indulgence, and therefore more difficulty. They In an ordinary train of perceptions where one thing 
are engaged in portraits of which every one knows introduces another, not a Angle object makes its ap- 
the original, and can detedl any deviation from exact- pearance unexpectedly: the mind thus prepared for 
nefs of refemblance. Other writings are fafe, except the reception of its objects, admits them one after an- 
from the malice of learning, but thefe are in danger other without perturbation. But when a thing breaks 
frem every common reader; as the flipper ill executed, in unexpectedly, and. without the preparation of any 
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Novelty, connexion, it raifes emotion, known by the name of 
' furprife. That emotions may be produced by the 
moll familiar objeCt, as when one unexpectedly meets 
a friend who was reported to be dead; or a man in 
high life, lately a beggar. On the other hand, a new 
object, however ftrange, will not produce the emotion, 
if the fpe&ator be prepared for the fight; an elephant 
in India will not furprife a traveller who goes to fee 
one; and yet its novelty will raife his wonder: an In¬ 
dian in Britain would be much furprifed to Humble up¬ 
on an elephant feeding at large in the open fields ; but 
the creature itfelf, to which he v/as acculiomed, would 
not raife his wonder. 

Surprife thus in feveral refpeCts differs from wonder, 
unexpeCtednefs is the caufe of the former emotion : no¬ 
velty is the caufe of the latter. Nor differ they lefs in 
their nature and circumftances, as will be explained by 
and by. With relation to one circumdance they per¬ 
fectly agree ; which is, the fhortnefs of their duration: 
the inftantaneous production of thefe emotions in per¬ 
fection, may contribute to that effeCt, in conformity 
to a general law. That things focn decay which foon 
come to perfection ; the violence of the emotions, may 
alfo contribute ; for an ardent emotion, which is not 
fufceptible of increafe, cannot have a long courfe. But 
their fhort duration is occafioned chiefly by that of 
their caufes : we are foon reconciled to an object, how¬ 
ever unexpected; and novelty foon degenerates into fa¬ 
miliarity. 

Whether thefe emotions be pleafant or painful, is 
not a dear point. It may appear ftrange, that our 
own feelings, and their capital qualities fhould afford 
any matter for a doubt :but when we are engroffed by 
any emotion, there is no place for fpeculation; and 
when fufficiently calm for fpeculation, it is not eafy to 
recal the emotion with accuracy. New objects are 
fometimes terrible, fometimes delightful: the terror 
which a tyger infpires is greateft at firft, and wears off 
gradually by familiarity : on the other hand, even wo¬ 
men will acknowledge that it is novelty whicli pleafes 
the mod in a new fafhion. It would be raih however 
to conclude, that wonder is in itfelf neither pleafant nor 
painful, but that it affumes either quality according to 
circumffances. An object, it is true, that hath a 
threatning appearance, adds to our terror by its no¬ 
velty ; but from that experiment it doth not follow, 
that novelty is in itfelf difagreeable; for it is perfectly 
confident that we be delighted with an objeCt in one 
view, and terrified with it in another. A river in flood 
fwelling over its banks, is a grand and delightful ob¬ 
ject ; and yet it may produce no ffmall degree of fear 
when we attempt to crofs it: courage and magnani¬ 
mity are agreeable; and yet when we view thefe qua¬ 
lities in an enemy, they ferve to increafe our terror. 
In the fame manner, novelty may produce two effects 
clearly didinguiftiable from each other: it may di¬ 
rectly and in itfelf, be agreeable, and it may have an 
oppofite effeCt indirectly, which is to infpire terror; 
for when a new object appears in any degree dangei - 
ous, our ignorance of its powers and faculties affords 
ample fc- pe for the imagination to drefs it in the mod 
frightful colours. The fird fight of a lion, for ex¬ 
ample, may at the fame intrant produce two oppofite 
feelings, the pleafant emotions of wonder, and pain¬ 
ful paflion of terror: the novelty of the object pro¬ 


duces the former direCtly, and contributes to the lat- NoveVy 
ter indirectly. Thus, when the fubjeft is analiled, v ~~ v “ 
we find that the power which novelty hath indi¬ 
rectly to inflame terror, is perfectly confident with 
its being in every circumdance agreeable. The mat¬ 
ter may be put in the cleared light, by adding the 
following circumdance. If a lion be fird feen from 
a place of fafety, the fpeCtacle is altogether agreeable 
without the lead mixture of terror. If, again, the 
fird fight puts us within reach of that dangerous ani¬ 
mal, our terror may be fo great as quite to exclude 
any fenfe of novelty. But this faCt proves not that 
wonder is painful: it proves only, that wonder may be 
excluded by a more powerful paiiion. Every man may 
be made certain from his own experience, that won¬ 
der raifed by a new objeCt that is inoffenfive, is al¬ 
ways pleafant; and with -refpeCt to offenfive objects, 
it appears, from the foregoing deduction, that the 
fame mud hold as long as the iperiator can attend to 
the novelty. 

Whether furprife be in itfelf pleafant\ or painful, is 
a quedion not lefs intricate than the former. It is cer¬ 
tain that furprife inflames our joy when unexpectedly 
we meet with an old friend, and not lefs our terror 
when we ftumble upon any thing noxious. To clear 
that quedion, the fird tiring to be remarked is, that 
in fome indances an unexpected objeCt overpowers the 
mind, fo as to produce a momentary dupefaCtior. ;. 
where the objeCt is dangerous, or appears fo, the Hid¬ 
den alarm it gives, without preparation, is apt totally 
to unhinge the mind, and for a moment to fuipend all 
its faculties, even-thought itfelf; in which date a man 
is quite helplefs ; and if he move at all, is as like to 
run upon the danger as from it. Surprife carried to 
fuch a height, cannot be either pleafant or painful; be- 
caufe the mind, during fuch momentary HupefaCtion,. 
is in a good meafure, if not totally, infenfible. 

If we then inquire for the character of this emotion,, 
it mud be where the unexpected objeCt or event pro- 
duceth lefs violent effects. And while the mind re¬ 
mains fenfible ofpleafore and pain, is it not natural to- 
fuppofe, that furprife, like wonder, Ihould have an in¬ 
variable character ? It would appear however, that 
furprife has no invariable character, but affumes tha 
of the objeCt which raifes it. Wonder being an emo¬ 
tion invariably raifed by novelty, and being didinguifti- 
able from all other emotions, ought naturally to pof- 
fefs one condant character. The unexpected appear¬ 
ance of an objeCt, feems not equally intitled to pro¬ 
duce an emotion didinguifhable from the emotion, plea¬ 
fant or painful, that is produced by the objeCt in its 
ordinary appearance: the effeCt it ought naturally to 
have, is only to fwell that emotion, by making it more 
pleafant or more painful than it commonly is. And that, 
conjecture is confirmed by experience, as well as by 
language which is built upon experience : when a roan, 
meets a friend unexpectedly, lie is faid to be agreeably 
furprifed; and when he meets an enemy unexpectedly, 
he is fa d to be difagreeabiy furprifed. It appears, 
then, that the foie effeCt of furprife is to fwell the emo¬ 
tion raifed by the objeCt. And that effeCt can be clear¬ 
ly explained : a tide of connected perceptions glide 
gently into the mind, and produce no perturbation 
but an objeCt breaking in unexpectedly, founds an. 
alarm,routes the mind out of its calm date, and directs. 

its. 
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Novelty, its whole attention to the objedt, which, if agreeable, 
v becomes doubly fo. Several circumftances concur to 
produce that effect: on the one hand, the agitation of 
the mind and its keen attention prepare it in the moll 
effedtual manner for receiving a deep impreffion : on 
the other hand, the object, by its fudden and unfoie- 
feen appearance, makes an impreffion not gradually as 
expedted objects do, but as at one llroke with its whole 
force. The circumftances are precifely fimilar where 
the objedt is in itfelf disagreeable (a). 

The pleafure of novelty is eafily diftinguilhed from 
that of variety : to produce the latter, a plurality of 
objedts is necelTary; the former arifes from a circum- 
ftance found in a Angle objedt. Again, where objedts, 
whether coexiftent or in fucceffion, are fufficiently di- 
verlified, the pleafure of variety is complete, though 
every Angle objedt of the train be familiar; but die 
pleafure of novelty, diredtly oppofite to familiarity, re¬ 
quires no diversification. 

There are different degrees of novelty, and its ef- 
fedts are in proportion. The loweft degree is found in 
objedts Surveyed a fecond time after a long interval; 
and that in this cafe an objedt takes on fome appear¬ 
ance of novelty, is certain from experience : a large 
building of many parts varioufly adorned, or an extern 
five field embelliffied with trees, lakes, temples, ftatues, 
and other ornaments, will appear new oftener than 
once: the memory of an objedt fo complex is foon loft, 
of its parts at leaft, or of their arrangement. But ex¬ 
perience teaches, that, even without any decay of re¬ 
membrance, abfence alone will give an air of novelty 
to a once familiar objedt; which is not furprifing, be- 
caufe familiarity wears off gradually by abfence : thus 
a perfon with whom we have been intimate, return¬ 
ing after a long interval, appears like a new acquaint¬ 
ance. And diftance of place contributes to this ap¬ 
pearance, not lefs than diftance of time: a friend, 
for example, after a fhort abfence in a remote coun¬ 
try, has the fame air of novelty as if he had return¬ 
ed after a longer interval from a place nearer home : 


the mind forms a connedtion between him and the re- Novelty, 
mote country, and bellows upon him the Angularity -v— 

of the objedts he has feen. For the fame reafon, when 
two things equally new and Angular are prefented, the 
fpedtator balances between them ; but when told that 
one of them is the produdl of a diftant quarter of the 
world, he no longer hefitates, but clings to it as the 
more Angular: hence the preference given to foreign 
luxuries, and to foreign curiofities, which appear rare 
in proportion to their original diftance. 

The next degree of novelty, mounting upward, is 
found in objedts of which we have fome information at 
fecond hand ; for defeription, though it contribute to 
familiarity,, cannot altogether remove the appearance 
of novelty when the objedt itfelf is prefented : the firft 
fight of a lion occafions fome wonder, after a thorough 
acquaintance with the corredteft pidtures and ftatues 
of that animal. 

.A new objedt that bears fome diftant refemblance 
to a known fpecies, is an inftance of a third degree of 
novelty: a ftrong refemblance among individuals of 
the fame fpecies, prevents almoft entirely the effedt of 
novelty, unlefs diftance of place or fome other circum- 
ftance concur; but where the refemblance is faint, fome 
degree of wondef is felt, and the emotion rifes in pro¬ 
portion to the fair.tnefs of the refemblance. 

The higheft degree of wonder arifeth from unknown 
objedts that have no analogy to any fpecies we are ac¬ 
quainted with. Shakefpeare in a fimile introduces that 
fpecies of novelty: 

As glorious to the fight 
As is a winged meffenger from heaven 
Unto the white up-turned wond’ring eye 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him 
When he beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

One example of that fpecies of novelty deferves pe¬ 
culiar attention ; and that is, when an objedt altoge¬ 
ther new is feen by one perfon only, and but once. 

Thefe 


(a) What the Marefchal Saxe terms le cceur buma'in, is no other than fear occafioned by furprife. It is 
owing to that caufe that an ambufh is generally fo deftrudtive : intelligence of it beforehand renders it perfect¬ 
ly harrolefs. The Marefchal gives from Csefar’s Commentaries two examples of what he calls k cceur human. 
At the fiege of Amiens by the Gauls, Csefar came up with his army, which did not exceed 7000 men ; and 
began to entrench himlelf in fuch a hurry, that the barbarians, judging him to be afraid, attacked his entrench¬ 
ments with great fpirit. During the time they were filling up the ditch, he iffued out with his cohorts, and 
by attacking them unexpedtedly ftruck a panic that made them fly with precipitation, not a Angle man of¬ 
fering to make a ftand. At the fiege of Aleiia, the Gauls infinitely fiiperior in number attacked the Roman 
lines of circumvallation, in order to raife the fiege. Cscfar ordered a body of his men to march out filently, 
and to attack them on the one flank, while he with another body did the fame on the other flank. The fur¬ 
prife of being attacked when they expedted a defence only, put the Gauls into diforder, and gave an 
eafy victory to Csefar. 

A third may be added not lefs memorable. In die year 846, an obftinate battle was fought between Xamire 
king of Leon and Abdoulrahman the Moorifh king of Spain. After a very long conflidt, the night only pre¬ 
vented the Arabians from obtaining a complete vidtory. The king of Leon, taking advantage of the darknefs, 
retreated to a neighbouring bill, leaving the Arabians matters of the field of battle. Next morning, perceiving 
that he could not maintain his place for want of provifions, nor be able to draw off his men in the 
face of a vidtorious army, he ranged his men in order of battle, and, without lofing a moment, marched 
to attack the enemy, refolving to conquer or die. The Arabians, aftonifhed to be attacked by thofe who 
'were conquered the night before, loft all heart: fear fucceeded to aftonUhment, the panic was univerfal, 
and they all turned their backs without almoft drawing a fword. 
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Novelty. 



Thefe circumftances heighten remarkably the emotion: return, unlefs where the impreffion happens to be oh- Novellara 
the Angularity of the fpeftator concurs with the fin- literated by length of time or other means; in which . 11 . 
gularity of the object, to inflame wonder to its higheft cafe the fecond introduftion hath nearly the fame (6- ovt ‘ - iatc - 
pitch. lemnity with the firlt. • 

In explaining the effefts of novelty, the place a be- Defigning wifdom is 110 where more eligible than 
ing occupies in the fcale of exiftence, is a circumflance in this part of the human frame. If new objefts did 
that muft not be omitted. Novelty in the individuals not affeft us in a very peculiar manner, their impref- 
of a low clafs is perceived with indifference, or with a fions would be fo flight as fcarce to be of any ufe in 
very flight emotion : thus a pebble, however Angular life: on the other hand, did objects continue to affeft: 
in its appearance, fcarce moves our wonder. Theemo- us as deeply as at firfl, the mind would be totally en- 
tion rifes with the rank of the objedt; and, other cir- groiled with them, and have no room left either for 
cumftances being equal, is.ftrongeft in the higheft or- adlion or refledtion. 

der of exiftence; a ftrange infedl affedls us more than a The final caufe of furpi ife is ftill more evident than 
ftrange vegetable ; and a ftrange quadruped more of novelty. Self-love makes us vigilantly attentive to 
than a ftrange infedt. felf-prefervation; but felf-love which operates by 

However natural novelty may be, it is a matter of means of reafon and refledtion, and impels not the 
experience, that thofe who relifh it the moft are care- mind to any particular objedt or from it, is a principle 
ful to conceal its influence. Love of novelty, it is true, too cool for a fudden emergency ; an objedt breaking 
prevails in children, in idlers, and in men of fhallow in unexpedtedly, affords no time for deliberation ; and 
underftanding : and yet, after all, why fhould one be in that cafe the agitation of furprife comes in feafon- 
alhamed of indulging a natural propenfity ? A diftinc- ably to roufe felf love into adtion : furprife gives the 
tion will afford a l'atisfadtory anfwer. No man is alarm; and if there be any appearance of danger, our 
alhamed of curiofity when it is indulged to acquire whole force is inftantly fummoned to fliun or to pre¬ 
knowledge. But to prefer any thing, merely becaufe vent it. 

it is new, (hows ameantafte which one ought to be NOVELLARA, a handfome town of Italy, and 
afhamed of: vanity is commonly at the bottom, which capital of a fmall diftrift of the fame name, with a 
leads thofe who are deficient in tafte to prefer things handfome caftle, where their fovereign refides. E.long. 
odd, rare, or Angular, in order to diftinguilh them- 10. 37. N. Lat. 45. 50. 

felves from others. And in faft, that appetite, as NOVEMVIRI, nine magiftrates of Athens, whofe 
abovementioned, reigns chiefly among perfons of a government lafted but for one year. The firft of 
mean tafte, who are ignorant of refined and elegant whom was called archon, or prince; the fecoud ba- 
pleafures. Jilius , or king ; the third pokmarchus , or general of 

Of this tafte we have fome memorable inftances in the army : the other fix were called thefmothetx, or 
men of the higheft and the bed education. Lucian lawgivers. They took an oath to obferve the laws ; 
tells the following ftory of Ptolemy I. which is as dif. and in cafe of failure, obliged themfelves to beftow 
graceful to him as honourable to his fubjefts. This upon the commonwealth a ftatue of gold as big as 
prince had ranfacked the world for two curiofities : themfelves. Thofe who difchargeU their office with 
one was a camel from Baftria all over black ; the other honour, were received into the number cf the fenators 
a man, half black half white. Thefe he prefented to of Areopagus. 

the people in a public theatre, thinking they would NOVI, a town of Italy, in the territory of Genoa, 
give them as much fatisfadfion as they did him ; but on the confines of the Milanefe. It was taken by the 
the black monfter, inftead of delighting them, affright- Piedmontele in 1746- E. Long. 8. 48. N. Lat. 
ed them ; and the party-coloured man r.tifed the con- 44. 47. 

tempt of fome and the abhorrence of others. Ptolemy, Non Bazar, a confiderable town of Tarkey in 
finding the Egyptians preferred fymmetry and beauty Europe, and in Servia, near the river Orefco. E. Long, 
to the moft aftonifhing produftions of art or nature 20. 24. N. Lat. 43. 25. 

without them wifely removed his two enormous NOVICE, a perfon not yet (killed or experienced 
trifles out of fight; the neglefted camel died in a lit- in an art or profeffion. 

tie time, and the man he gave for a fong to the mu- In the ancient Roman militia, novicii , or novitii, 
fician Thefpis. were the young raw foldiers diftiuguilhed by this ap- 

One final caufe of wonder, hinted above, is, that pellati'on from the veterans, 
this emotion is intended to ftimulate our curiofity. In t he ancient orders of knighthood, there were 
Another, fomewhat different, is, to prepare the mind novices or clerks in arms, who went through a kind of 

for receiving deep impreflions of new objefts. An ac- of apprenticefliip ere they were admitted knights._ 

quaintance with the various things that mayaffeft us. See. Knight. 

and with their properties, is effential to our well-being : Novice is more particularly ufed in monafteries for 

nor will a flight or fuperficial acquaintance be fuffi- a religious yet in his, or her, year of probation, and 
eient; they ought to be fo deeply engraved on the who has not yet made the vows, 
mind, as to be ready for ufe upon every occafion. In fome convents, the fub prior has the direftion of 
Now, in order to a deep impreffion, it is wifely con- the novices. In nunneries, the novices wear a white 
trived, that things fhould be introduced to our ac- veil; the reft a black one. 

quaintatice with a certain pomp and folemnity produc- NOVICIATE, a year of probation appointed for 
tive of a vivid emotion. When the impreffion is once trial of religious, whether or no they have a voca- 
fairly made, the emotion of novelty being no longer tion, and the necefla.y qualities for living up to the 
neceflary, vanilheth almoft inftantaneoufly ; never to rule ; the obfervation whereof they are to bind them- 

4 felves. 
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Novigred felves toby vow. The.noviciate lads a year at lead ; 
ll in feme houfes more. It is efteemed the bed of the 
h v< ’g°- c i v il death of a novice, who expires to the world by 
v... r ° v ' profeffion. 

NOVIGRAD, a fmall but ftrong town of Upper 
Hungary, capital of a county of the fame name, with 
a good cattle, feated on a mountain near the Danube. 
E. Long. 18. 10. N. Lat. 40. 50. 

Novigrad, a fmall but ftrong town of Dalmatia, 
with a cattle, and fubjeft to the Turks ; feated on a 
lake of the fame name, near the gulph of Venice. 
E. Long. 16. 45. N. Lat. 44. 30. 

Novigrad, a very ftrong place of Servia, fubjedt to 
the Turks; feated near tire Danube. E. Long. 26. 5. 
N. Lat. 45. 5. 

NOVIODUNUM (Casfar), a town of the rEdui, 
commodioufly feated on the Liguris : the Nivernum 
of Antonine. Now Nevers ilr the Orleannois, on the 
Loire.—A feccnd Noviodunum of the Aulerci Dia- 
blintes, in Gal’lia Celtica, (Antonine ) ; called Novio¬ 
dunum (Ptolemy), and Non.n^entum Rotrudum by the 
moderns: Nogente Is Rotrou, capital of the duchy of 
Perche.—A third of the Bituriges, (Csefar): Now 
Nu-jee fur Bar anion; a village 15 miles to the north 
rf Bourges, towards Orleans.—A fourth, of Media, 
Inferior,(Ptolemy),fttuated on the Ifter;now Nivorz, 
in Beflarabia.—A fifth, of Pannonia Superior, (An¬ 
tonine : now Gurkfuid in Carinthia.—A fixth, Novio¬ 
dunum Suejfwnum, the fame with Augujla SueJJionum. 
—A feventh, Noviodunum of the Veromandui in Gallia 
Belgica, (Csefar) : now Nqyon in the Ifle of France, 
on the borders of Picardy. 

NOUN, fee Grammes, n° 7. ; and chapter ift in 
toio. 

NOVOGOROD welecki, or Great Novogorod, 
according to Mr Coxe, is one of the moil ancient ci¬ 
ties in Ruftia. It was formerly called Great Novogorod, 
to diftinguilh it from other Ruffian towns of a iimilar 
appellation ; and now prefents to the attentive and in¬ 
telligent traveller a ftriking inftance of fallen grandeur. 
According to Neftor, the earlieft of the Ruffian hi- 
ftorians, it was built at the fame time with Iviof, 
namely, in the middle of the 5th century, by a Scla- 
vonian horde, who, according to Procopius, iffued 
from the banks of the Volga. Its antiquity is clearly 
proved by a paflage in the Gothic hiftorian Jornandes, 
in which it is called Civitas Nova, or new town. We 
have little infight into its hiftory before the ninth cen¬ 
tury, ■when Ruric the firft great-duke of Ruffia redu¬ 
ced it, and made it the metropolis of his vaft domi¬ 
nion. The year fubfequent to his death, which hap¬ 
pened in 879, the feat of government was removed, 
under his fon Igor, then an infant, to Kief; and No¬ 
vogorod continued, for above a century, under the 
jurifdiftion of governors nominated by the great dukes, 
until in 970, when Svatoflr.f, the fon of Igor, created 
his third fon Vladimir duke of Novogorod ; the latter, 
fucceeding his father in the throne of Ruffia, ceded 
the town to his fon Yaroflaf, who in 1036 granted to 
the inhabitants very confiderable privileges, that laid 
the foundation of that extraordinary degree of liberty 
which they afterwards gradually obtained. From this 
period Novogorod was for a long time governed by its 
■own dukes : thefe fcvereigns were at firft fubordinate 


to the great-dukes, who refided at Kiof and Volodi- Novoga- 
mir ; but afterwards, as the town increafed in popula- rod - 
tion and wealth, they gradually ufurped an abfolute ~ “ “ 

independency. Its independency, however, was not 
perpetual. It continued, indeed, in a fiourilhing ftate 
until the middle of the 15th century : but the great- 
dukes of Ruffia, whofe anceftors had reigned over this 
town, and who ftill retained the title of dukes of No¬ 
vogorod, having transferred their refidence from Kiof 
to Volodimir, and afterwards to Mofcow, laid claim to 
its feudal fovereignty ; a demand which the inhabitants 
fometimes put off by compofition, fometimes by re- 
fiftance, but were fometimes compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge. At length, however, the great-duke became 
abfolute fovereign of Novogorod, though the oftenftble 
forms of government were ftill preferred. It even then, 
however, continued to be the largeft and moll; com¬ 
mercial city of Ruffia; a proof cf which we have as 
late as the year 1554, from the following defeription 
of Richard Chanceler, who paffed through it in 1554 
in his way to Mofcow. “Next unto Mofcow, the 
city of Novogorod is reputed the chiefeft; of Ruffia; 
for although it be in majefty inferior to it, yet in 
greatnefs it goeth beyond it. Itr is the chiefeft arid 
greateft mart town of all Mufcovy; and albeit the 
emperor’s feat is not there, but at Mofcow, yet the 
commodioufnefs of the river, falling into that gulph 
which is called Sinus Finnicus, whereby it is well 
frequented by merchants, makes it more famous than 
Mofcow itfelf.” An idea of its population during 
this period, when compared with its prefent declined 
ftate, is manifeft from the fadt, that in 1508 above 
15,000 perfons died of an epidemical diforder; more 
than double the number of its prefent inhabitants. In 
its mod fiourilhing condition it contained at leaft 
400,000 fouls. Its ruin was brought on by Ivan Va- 
filievitch II. and completed by the foundation of Pe- 
terfburgh. The prefent town is furrounded by a ram¬ 
part of earth, with a range of old towers at regular 
diftances, forming a circumference of fcarcely a mile 
and an half; and even this inconfiderable circle in¬ 
cludes much open fpace, and many houfes which are 
not inhabited. As Novogorod was built after the 
manner of the ancient towns of this country in the 
Afiatic ftyle, this rampart, like that of the Semlaino- 
gorod at Mofcow, probably inclofed feveral interior 
circles. Without it was a vaft extenfive fuburb, which 
reached to the diftance of fix miles., and included with¬ 
in its circuit all the convents and churches, the ancient 
ducal palace and other ftrudtures, that now make a 
fplendid but folitary appearance, as they lie fcattered 
in the adjacent plain. 

Novogorod ftretches on both fides of the Volkof, a 
beautiful river of confiderable depth and rapidity, and 
fomewhat broader than the Thames at Wmdfor. This 
river feparates the town into two divifions, the 
trading part, and the quarter of St Sophia, which are 
united by means of a bridge, partly wooden and part¬ 
ly brick. 

Novogorod Welicki, a province of Mofcow, bounded 
on the north by Ingria; on the eaft by part of the 
duchy of Belozero, and that of Tuera, which alfo 
bounds it on the fouth, with the province of Rzeva; 
and on the weft by Pleiccw. It is full of lakes and 

forefts; 
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Novojorod for efts ; however, there are fome places which pro- 
tl duce corn, flax hemp, honey, and wax. 

^Iso> oii. ^ Nopogoroo Serpjkoi, a ftrong town of the Ruffian 
empire, and capital of a province of Siberia of the 
fame name, feated on the river Dubica, in E. Long. 
33. 20. N. Lat. 52. 30. 

NOVOGORODECK, a town of Lithuania, and 
capital of a palatinate of the fame name. It is a large 
place, and fituated in a vaft plain, in E. Long. 25. 30. 
N. Lat. 53. 45. 

NOURISHMENT. See Nutrition. 

Nourishment of Vegetables. See Agriculture, 
Part I. Se< 5 t. 1. and 2. and Plants ; alfo the article 
CoMrOSTS. 

NOWED, in heraldry, fignifies “ knotted,” from 
the Latin nodatus; being applied to the tails of fuch 
creatures as are very long, and fometimes reprefented 
in coat armour as tied up in a knot. 

NOX (fall, hid.), one of the moft ancient deities 
among the heathens, daughter of Chaos. From her 
union with her brother Erebus, Ihe gave birth to the 
Day and the Light. She was alio the mother of 
the Parcse, Hefperides, Dreams of Difcord, Death, 
Momus, Fraud, &c. She is called by fome of the 
poets the mother of all things, of gods as well as of 
men ; and fne was worfinipped. with great folemnity by 
the ancients. She had a famous ltatue in Diana’s 
temple at Ephefus. It was ufual to offer her a black 
Iheep, as fhe was the mother of the Furies. The cock 
was alfo offered to her, as that bird proclaims the ap¬ 
proach of day during the darknefs of the night. She 
is reprefented as mounted on a chariot, and covered 
with a veil befpangled with liars. The conftellations 
generally went betore her as her conllant meffengers. 
Sometimes Ihe is feen holding two children under her 
arms; one of which is black reprefenting Death, and the 
other white reprefenting Sleep. Some of the moderns 
Lave deferibed her as a woman veiled in mourning, and 
crowned with poppies, and carried on a chariot drawn 
by owls and bats. 

NOYON is a town m France, fituated on the de¬ 
clivity of a hill of an eafy defeent, on the rivulet Vorfe, 
which at a quarter of a league’s diftance falls into the 
Oyfe, in the ille of France, in E. Long. 3 0 , N. Lat. 
49 ° 38% about 66 miles north-eaft of Paris. It is an 
ancient place, being the tioviodunum Belgarum of the 
Latins. It is a pretty large city, and is well fituated 
for inland trade, which confifts here in wheat and oats, 
which they fend to Paris. They have alfo manufafto- 
ries of linen-cloths, lawns, and tanned leather. There 
are eight parilhes in it, two abbeys, and feveral mo- 
naileries of both fexes. It is the fee of a bifhop 
fuffragan to the metropolitan of Rheims ; he has the 
title of count and peer of France, and his income is 
laid to amount to about 15,000 livres per annum. The 
principal buildings are the epifcopal palace, a cloifter 
where the canons of the cathedral dwell, and the town 
houfe. The latter is regularly built in a large fquare, 
in the middle of which there is a fountain, where the 
water conveyed to it from a neighbouring mountain, 
runs continually through three conduits, and is recei¬ 
ved in a large bafon built of very hard Hone. They 
have alfo many other fountains, feveral market-places, 
and two public gardens. Noyon is particularly remark- 
Vol. XIII. 
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able for the birth of the famous John Calvin, who was ' as. 

born here the iothof July 1502, and died at Geneva_ ^ >a - 

the 27th of May 1564, 

NUAYHAS, the Ague-tree ; a name given by 
the Indians to a fort of Bamboo cane, the leaves of 
which falling into the water, are laid to impregnate 
it with fuch virtue, that the bathing in it afterwards 
will cure lire ague. They ufe alfo a decoction of the 
leaves to diffolve coagulated blood, giving it inter¬ 
nally, aud at the fame time rubbing the bruifed part 
externally with it. It is raid that this plant hears its 
flowers only once in its life; that it lives 60 years be¬ 
fore thofe make their appearance ; but that when they 
begin to fhow themfelves, it withers away in about a 
month afterwards; that is, as foon as it has ripened 
the feed. There feems to be fomething of fi&ion in 
the account of many other particulars relating to this 
tree in the Menus Malabancus ; but it feems certain, 
that the length of the llalks or trunk, mull be very 
great: for, in the gallery of Leyden, there is pre- 
lerved a cane of it 28 feet long; and another not 
much Ihorter in the Alhmolean mufeum at Oxford, 
and which is more than eight inches in diameter ’: yet 
both thefe appear to be only parts of the whole trunk, 
they being nearly as large at one end as at the other. 

NUBA, a race of black Pagans, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sennaar, of whom we know nothing but what 
we have learned from Mr Bruce. That celebrated tra¬ 
veller paffed a day or two among them, in his way 
from Abyffinia ; and he tells us, that they are all foi- 
diers of the Mekfir king of Sennaarr, cantoned in vil¬ 
lages, which to the diftance of four or five miles fur- 
round the capital. They are not the aborigines of that 
part of Africa; but “ are either purchafed or taken 
by force from Fazulco, and the provinces to the fouth 
upon the mountains Dyre and Tegle.” Though the 
flaves of a cruel and treacherous mailer, Mr Bruce re- 
prefents them as a gentle, honeft, and hofpi table peo¬ 
ple ; and he fays exprefsly, that on a journey he had 
feldom paffed a more comfortable night, than one in 
which he took refuge from a ftorm in a village of thofe 
Nuba. He had a good fupper, and a clean neat hut 
to ileep in, while fome of the Nuba watched for him 
all night, and took care of his beads and his baggage. 

“ Having fettlements and provifions given them by 
the government of Sennaar, as alfo arms put into their 
hands, they never with to defert, but live a very do- 
meftic and fober life, and are a much gentler fort of 
negro than their mailers.” (See Sennaar.) Tho'the 
eftablifhed religion of Sennaar is that of Mahomet, the 
government has never attempted to convert the Nuba. 

On the contrary, a certain number of Pagan priefts 
is maintained for them in every village, who have fob 
diets i .i pay to aflitl them in the affairs of their religion. 

This is a very fingular inftance of toleration among 
Mahometans, and what we fhould little have expedited 
from fuch barbarous and fangoiiiary wretches as thole 
who have the fupreme power in Sennaar, had not our 
obferving traveller Informed us, that thefe men them¬ 
felves know almoft nothing of the religion which they 
profefs, and are in their hearts rather Pagans than 
Mahometans. 

The idolatry of the Nuba is deferibed as a mixture 
of Sabiifm and llatue worlhip : but what is very un- 
S common* 
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Nubs common, their worfhip is chiefly paid to the moon, 
Nubia w ^'^ e they pay no attention to the fun either rifing or 
m Petting, advancing to the meridian or receding from it. 
It is an old obfervation, that the worfhip of every peo¬ 
ple is tinctured by their natural difpofitions ; and this 
is verified in the Nuba. “ That their worfhip is per¬ 
formed with pleafure and fatisfaClion is obvious (fays 
our author) every night that the moon fhines. Coming 
out from the darknefs of their huts, the) fay a few 
words upon feeing her brightnefs, and teftify great 
joy, by motions of their feet and hands, at the firft 
appearance of the new moon.” This is juft what we 
fhould have expedled from their gentlenefs and hofpi- 
tality. They worfhip likewife a tree and a ftone : but 
our author could never difcover what tree or ftone , 
only he learned that neither of them exifts in Sennaar, 
but in the country where the Nuba are born. Such of 
them as are natives of the villages where he faw them, 
become, like their mafters, nominal Mahometans.— 
The reft praftife the idolatrous worfhip of their ancef- 
tors, and are much under the influence of their priefts, 
from fear rather than from affection. They are im¬ 
moderately fond of fwine’s flefh, and maintain great 
herds of fmall hogs,marked with black and white fpots. 
Few of the Nuba advance higher than to be foldiers 
and officers in their own corps ; and the Mek maim 
tains about 12,000 of them near Sennaar to keep the 
Arabs in fubjection. In a climate fo violent as that 
which they inhabit, there is very little need of fuel; 
and it is happy for them that fuch is the cafe, for in 
the whole country there is not a Angle tree, nor turf, 
nor any thing refembling it. They do not, however, 
“ eat their meat raw like the Abyflinians; but with 
the ftalk of the dora or millet, and the dung of ca¬ 
mels, they make ovens under ground, in which they 
roaft their hogs whole, in a very cleanly manner, keep¬ 
ing the fkins on till they are perfectly baked. They 
have neither flint nor fteel with which to light their 
fire at firft ; but do it in a manner ftill more expediti¬ 
ous, by means of two flicks, brought, we are led to 
think, from Sennaar, and there picked out of the river 
when flooded. They make a fmall hole in one of thefe 
flicks, and point the other • then laying the former in 
a horizontal pofition, they apply the point of the lat¬ 
ter to the hole ; and, turning the perpendicular flick be¬ 
tween their hands, as we do a chocolate mill, both 
flicks take fire and flame in a moment; fo perfectly 
dry and prepared to take fire is every thing there on 
the furface of the earth.” 

NUBECULA, littlz cloud, in medicine, a term 
fometimes ufed for a di.eafe in the eye, wherein objeCLs 
appear as through a cloud or mill. 

The nubecula feems to arife from certain grofs par¬ 
ticles detained in the pores of the cornea, or flwim- 
ming in the aqueous humour, and thus intercepting 
the rays ©flight. 

Nubecula, or Nul.j, is alfb ufed for what we other- 
wife call allugo. See Albugo. 

Nubecula is ufed likewife for a matter in form of 
a cloud, fufpended in the middle of the urine. 

NUBIA, a kingdom of Afrka, bounded on the 
north by Egypt, on the eaft by the Red Sea and part 
of Abyffinia, on the weft by the kingdoms of Tagua, 
.Gaoga, and the defert of Gerham. The river Nile, 
suns through it; on the banks of which, and. thofe of 


the other rivers, it is pretty fruitful, but in other Nubia. 

places barren, fandy, and in want of water. To the '“~ v - 

weft of the Nile is the defert of Bahouda, which is 
five days journey over, being the ufual road from 
Egypt to Abyffinia. Money is of no ufe in this coun¬ 
try in the way of trade, it being all carried on by way 
of exchange. Their bread and drink is made of a. 
fmall round feed, called doc a or Jeff, which is very ill 
tailed. Their houfes have mud walls being very low 
and covered with reeds. The habit of the better fort 
Ts a veil without fleeves; and they have no coverings 
for their heads, legs, and feet. The common people 
wrap a piece of linen cloth about them, and the chil¬ 
dren go quite naked. They are a ftupid debauched 
fort ot people, having neither modefty, civility nor 
religion, though they profefs to be Mahometans.— 

The productions of this country are gold, elephants 
teeth, civet, and fandal wood ; and they fend a great 
many Haves into Egypt. The principal towns known 
to the Europeans are Dangola and Sennaar. 

It is famous for a race of horfes the moft powerful 
and docile in the world. Thefe animals are generally 
about 16 hands high ; and by Mr Bruce, who has 
given the moft fcientific account of them, they are 
laid to be the breed which was introduced into Nubia 
at the Saracen conqueft, and has been preferved un¬ 
mixed to this day. Our author reprelents this as a 
much nobler animal than the Arabian liorje. “ What 
figure (fays he *) the Nubian horfe would make in 'Travels, 
point of fleetnefs is very doubtful, his make being fo vol iv.fi S, 
entirely different from that of the Arabian; but if A. 10. 
beautiful fymmetry of parts, great ftze and ftrength, 
the moft agile, nervous, and elaftic movements, great 
endurance of fatigue, docility of temper, and feeming 
attachment to men beyond that of any other domel- 
tic animal, can promife any thing for a ftallion, the 
Nubian is above all companion the moft eligible in the 
world.” He thinks, and juftly thinks, than an at¬ 
tempt fhould at leaft be made to import them into this 
kingdom. “ The expence (he fays) would not be 
great, though there might be fome trouble and appli¬ 
cation neceiiary; but if adroitly managed, theie would 
not be much even of that. The Nubians are very jea¬ 
lous in keeping up the pedigree of their horfes, which 
are black or white, but a vail proportion of the former 
to the latter.” Our author never faw the colour which 
we call grey, i. e. dappled ; but he has feen fome 
bright bays, and fome inclining to forrel- All noble 
horfes in Nubia are faid to be defeended of one oi the 
five upon which Mahomet and his four immediate fuc- 
ceffors, Abu Beer, Omar. Atmen, and Ali, fled 
from Mecca to Medina the night of the Hegira. No 
one will pay much regard to this legendary tale, or 
believe that the ftrength and beauty of this breed of 
horfes is owing to any virtue communicated to the firft 
of them by the prophet and his apoftles. Mr Bruce 
accounts for their excellence upon rational principles. 

“ The bell horfes of the Arabian breed are found (he 
fays) in the tribe of Mowelli and Annecy, which 
is about 36° north latitude. Dongala, which is in 
20 0 latitude, feemed to him to be the centre of ex¬ 
cellence for this noble animal.” Hence he infers,, 
that the bounds in which the horfe is in greatell per¬ 
fection, are between the 20th and 36th degrees of la r 
titude, and between 30 degrees of longitude eall from 

Greenwich 
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Greenwich and the banks of the Euphrates. If to derable fwifuiefs* upon us, the wind being very ftrong Nucleus 
the effects of climate we add the manner of feeding at north. Eleven of them ranged alongfide of us a- , Nu ^ a ‘ 
the Nubian horfes, we fhall perhaps have the true bout the diftance of three miles. The greateft diame- 
caufe of their fupericrity over all others. “ They are ter of the large ft appeared to me at that diftance as if 
kept fat upen dora, and fuffered to eat nothing green it would meafure 10 feet. They retired from us with 
butthefliort roots ofgrafs that are to be found by the a wind at S. E. leaving an impreffion on my mind to 
fide of the Nile, after the fun has witheted it. Th s which I can give no name ; the’ furely one ingredient 
is dug out where it is covered with earth and appears in it was fear, with a confiderable degree of w onder 
blanched, and laid in fmall heaps once a-day on the and aftonifhment.” 

ground before them.” If it be true, as the author of A PhilofopLical In- 

NUBIAN desart, avail trail of barren rocks and quiry into the 0 right of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beau- 
burning fands, extending from Syene in Upper Egypt tiful affirms, that “ the paflion raifed by the fublime is 
to Geon the capital of Berber in Nubia. As Syene aftoniftiment, and that aftonifhment is that (late of the 
is in latitude 24 0 o' 45" north, and Geon in latitude foul in which all its motions are fufpended with fome 
17 0 57' 22'', the length of this defart from north to degree of horror,” furely a more fublime fpe&acle was 
fouth is 6° 3' 23", or upwards of 420 Englifh miles, never prefented to mortal eyes, than that which was 
Its breadth from eaft to weft has not, as far as we on this occafion prefented to Mr Bruce. Itmufthavo 
know, been precifely afeertained. Through this hor- been awfully mujeftic ; but few, we believe, would 
rid region, where nothing is to be feen which has the choofe the pleafure of contemplating fuch a feene of 
breath of life, muft all travellers pafs from Sennaar to magnificence at the hazard of that dreadful death 
Egypt; in danger every moment of perifhing by third, with which at every moment it threatened our traveller 
being overwhelmed by moving columns of fand, fuffo- and his attendants. He, indeed, had fiimnefs of mind 
cated by a hot and poifonous wind, or cut in pieces to (land ftill and admire it; but his companions fhrieked 
by troops of wandering Arabs. The laft European out; while fome of them exclaimed that it was the day 
of whom we have heard that made the journey and of judgment, and others that it was hell or the World 
lived to give an account of it, is Mr Bruce ; and the fet on fire. But for a more particular account of this 
perfon muft have neither tafte nor fenfibility who can phenomenon, as well as of the nature of the defert and 
read unmoved his manly narrative. the proper way of paffing it, we muft refer to the work 

No Angle traveller, nor even a caravan, can enter from which this fhort (ketch is taken *. * Uruce’s 

with fafety into this defart, but under the protection NUCLEUS, in general, denotes the kernel of a nut, Travels, 
of aHybear; whofe title and office are thus explained or even any feed inclofed within a hulk. The term vo '-‘ v * 
by Mr Bruce : “ A Hybear is a guide, from the Ara- nucleus is alio ufed for the body of a comet, otherwife 
bic word Hubbar, which fignifies to inform, inftrudl, or called its bead. 

direCt, becaufe they are ufed to do this office to the ca- NUCTA, a dew, which falling in Egypt about 
ravans travelling through the defert in all directions. St John’s day, is by the fuperftitious natives of the 
They are men of great confideration, knowing per- country confidered as miraculous, and the peculiar 
Fedlly the fituation and properties of all kinds of water gift of that faint. Its effefls are indeed fo beneficial, 
to be met with on the route, the diftance of wells, whe- that this be’ief is little furprifing among a people fo to- 
ther occupied by enemies or not; and if fo, the way tally ignorant of natural caufes as the modern Egyp- 
to avqid them with the lead inconvenience. It is alfo tians; for it is acknowledged, by the moft enlightened 
neceflary that they fhould know the places occupied by travellers, to flop the plague, and announce a fpeedy 
the Simoom, and the feafons of its blowing (fee Si- and plentiful inundation of the country. Thefe effedls 
moom), as well as thofe occupied by moving fands.” are thus rationally accounted for by Mr Bruce. 

—Under the conduct of one of thefe men, Mr Bruce, “ In February and March, the fun is on its ap- 
with infinite fortitude and addrefs, paffed through the preach to the zenith of one extremity of Egypt, and 
defert in the year 1772, furmounting dangers at which of courfe has a very confiderable influence upon the 
one fhudders in his clofet. Of thefe the following, other. The Nile having now fallen low, the water in 
which we (hall give in the nervous language of the certain old cifterns, which, though they ftill exift, are 
author, may ferve as an inftance. fuffered to accumulate all the filth of the river, be- 

“ We were here (at a place called IVeadi al Halboub) comes putrid, and the river itfelf has loft all its finer 
at once furprifed and terrified by a fight furely one of and volatile parts by the continued adtion of a vertical 
the moft magnificent in the world. In that vaft ex- fun; fo that inftead of being fu'bjeft to evaporation, it 
panfe of defert, from W. and to N. W. of us, we faw a grows daily more and more inclined to putrefaction, 
number of prodigious pillars of fand at different dif- About St John’s day it receives a plentiful mixture 
tances, at times moving with great celerity, at others of the frefn and fallen rain from Ethiopia, which di- 
ftalking on with a majeftic flownefs. At intervals we lutes and refrefhes the almoft corrupted river, and the 
thought they were coming in a very few minutes to fun near at hand exerts its influence upon the water-, 
overwhelm us ; and fmall quantities of fand did aftu- which is now become light enough to be exhaled, tho* 
ally more than once reach us. Again, they would re- it has ftill with it a mixture of the corrupted fluid. It 
treat fo as to be almoft out of fight; their tops reach- is in February, March, or April only, that the plague 
mg to the very clouds. There the tops often feparated begins in Egypt.” Our philofophical traveller does not 
from the bodies ; and thefe once disjoined, difperfed in believe it an endemical difeafe ; but affigns very fuffi- 
theair, and did not appear more. Sometimes they were cient reafons for thinking that it comes from Conftan- 
broken in the middle as if (truck with a large cannon tinople with merchandife or v iih paflengers at the very 
(hot. About noon they began to advance v> ith confi- time of the year when the air, by the long abfence of 
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dews, lias attained a degree of putridity proper to re¬ 
ceive it. In this ftate of the atmofphere, the infec¬ 
tion continues to rage till the period of St John’? day, 
when it is fuddenly flopped by the dews occafioned by 
a rcfrefhing mixture of rain water, which is poured 
into the Nile at the beginning of the inundation. 
The firfl and moft remarkable fign of the change effect¬ 
ed in the air, is the fudden (lopping of the plague. 
Every perfon, though fhut up fromfociety for months 
before, buys, fells, and communicates with his neigh¬ 
bour without any fort of appreherdion ; and as far as 
our author could learn upon fair inquiry, it was ne¬ 
ver known that one fell fick of the plague after the 
araiiverfary of St John. He admits that fome have 
died of it afteT that period; but of them the difeale 
had got fuch hold, under the mod putrid influence of 
the air, that they could not recover. To corroborate 
this theory, which attributes fo much to the benign 
influence of the falling dew, he obferves, that imme¬ 
diately after St John’s day, the clothes of the many 
thoufands who have died during the late continuance 
of the plague are publicly expofed in the market place; 
and that all thefe, though confiding of furs, cotton, 
filk, and woollen cloths, which are the duffs mod re¬ 
tentive of infe&ion, imbibing the moid air of the even¬ 
ing and the morning, are handled, bought, put On 
and worn, without any apprehenfion of clanger, and 
without a Angle accident being known to have happen¬ 
ed to any one poffeffed of this happy confidence. 

NUDITIES, in painting and fculpture, thofe parts 
of an human figure which are not covered with any 
drapery ; or thofe parts where the carnation appears. 

NULITY, in law, fignifies any thing that is null 
or void ; thus there is a nullity of marriage, where per- 
fons marry within the degrees, or where infants marry 
without confent of their parents or guardians. 

NUMA (Pompilius), the fourth fon of Pompilius 
Pompo, an illuftrious Sabine. He had married Tatia, 
the daughter of king Tatius, and together with her 
remained in his native country, preferring the tran¬ 
quility of a private life ro the fplendor of a court. 
Upon the death of his wife, with whom he had lived 
thirteen years, he gave himfelf up entirely to the dudy 
of wifdcm ; and leaving the city of Cures, confined 
himfelf to the country, wandering from folitude to 
solitude, in fearch only of thofe woods and fountains 
which religion had made facred. His reclufe life gave 
rife to the fable, which was very early received among 
the Sabines, that Numa lived in familiarity with the 
nymph Egeria. Upon the death of Romulus both the 
fenate and people drongly (illicit cd him to be their 
king. Theydifpr.tthed Julius Proculus and Valerius Vo¬ 
le fatwo fer.ators of dilVmction, to acquaint Numa with 
(heir refclution, and make him an offer of the king¬ 
dom. The Sabine philofopher rejected atfird their 
prepaid ; but being at la/t prevailed upon by the ar¬ 
guments and ir.trc.ities of the deputies, joined with 
thofe of his fa.her and of Martius his near relation, 
he yielded ; and having offeredfacrifices ro the gods, 
fet out for Rcme, where he was received by all ranks 
of people with loud (hauls of joy. Spurius Vettius, 
the interrex for the day, having affembled the curice, 
he was elected in due form, and the eledion was una- 
nimouily confirmed by the fenate. 

The beginning of his rrign was popular; and he 


difmiffed the 300 body-guards which his predecefibr Numa, 
had kept around his perfon, and obferved, that he did Numantia. 
not didruft a people who had compelled him to reign ' r ~' 
over them. He was not, like Romulus, fond of war 
and military expeditions, but he applied himfelf to 
tame the ferocity of his fubjedts, to inculcate in their 
minds a reverence for the Deity, and to quell their dif- 
fenfions by dividing all tire citizens into different claf- 
fes. He edablifhed different orders of priefts, and 
taught the Romans not to worfhip the Deityby images: 
and from his example no graven or painted ftatues ap¬ 
peared in the temples or fanftuaries of Rome for the 
lpace of 160 years. He encouraged die report that was 
fpread of his paying regular vifits to the nymph Egeria, 
and made ufe of her name to give fanction to the iaws 
and inditutions which he had introduced. He eftablidi- 
ed the college of the vedals, and told the Romans that 
the fiifety of the empire depended upon the prefervation 
of the facred ancyle or fhield, which as was generally 
believed, had dropped from heaven. He dedicated a 
temple to Janus, which during his whole reign, remain¬ 
ed Ihut as a mark of peace and tranquillity at Rome. Af¬ 
ter a reign of 42 years, in which he had given every pof- 
fible encouragement to the ufeful arts, and in which 
he had cultivated peace. Numa died in the year of 
Rome 82. Not only the Romans, but alfo the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, were eager to pay their laft offices to 
a monarch whom they revered for his abilities, mode¬ 
ration, and humanity. He forbad bis body to be burnt 
according to the cuftom of the Romans; but he ordered 
it to be buried near mount Janiculum, with many of 
the books which he had written. Thefe books were 
accidentally found by cue of the Romans, about 400 
years after his death ; and as they contained nothing 
new or interefting, but merely reafons why he had 
made innovations in the form of worihip and in the re¬ 
ligion of the Romans, they were burnt by order of the 
fenate. He left behind him one daughter called Pom- 
pilia, who married Numa Marcias, and became the mo¬ 
ther cf Arcus Marcius the fourth king of Rome. Some 
lay that he had alio four fons ; but this opinion is ill- 
founded. The principal laws of king Numa, mentioned 
by different authors, are, 1. That the gods (hould 
be worfliipped with corn and a falted cake. 2. That 
whoever knowingly killed a free man, Ihould be held 
as a parricide. 3. That no harlot fhould touch the 
altar of Juno ; and it file did, that Hie fhould facrifice 
an ewe-lamb to that goddefs, with difnevelled hair, 

2. That whoever removed a land-mark lliould be put 
to death. 5. That wine Ihould not be poured on a 
funeral pile, &c. 

NUMANTIA, a very noble city, the ornament 
of the Hither Spain, (Plorus); celebrated for the long 
war of 20 years which it maintained againft the Ro¬ 
mans. The bafenefs and injuftice of the Romans during 
this war was truly diigracefal to them, and altogether 
unworthy of a great and powerful people. The inha¬ 
bitants obtained fbme advantages over the Roman 
forces, till Scipio Africanus was empowered to finilh 
the war and to fee the deitruction of Numantia. lie 
began the iiege with an army of 6o,aoo men, and was 
bravely 01: poled by the befieged, who were no more 
than 4000 men able to bear arms. Both armies be¬ 
haved with uncommon valour, and the courage of the 
Numantincs was foon changed into defpair and fury. 

Their 
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Number. Their provifions began to fail, and they fed upon the 
* flelh of their holies, and afterwards on that of their 
dead companions, and at laft they were obliged to draw 
lots to kill and devour one another. The melancholy 
fituation of.their affairs obliged them to furrender to 
the Roman general. Scipio demanded them to de¬ 
liver themfelves up on the morrow; they refufed, and 
when a longer time had been granted to their petitions, 
they retired and fet fire to their houfes and deftroyed 
themfelves, fo that not even one remained to adorn 
the triumph of the conqueror. Some hiltorians, how¬ 
ever, deny that ; and affiert, that a number of Mu- 
mantines delivered themfelves into Scipio’s hands, and 
that 50 of them were drawn in triumph at Rome, and 
the reft fold as {laves. The fall of Numantia was more 
glorious than that of Carthage or Corinth, though 
the place was much inferior to them. It was taken by 
the Romans, A. U. C. 629; and the conqueror ob¬ 
tained the fumame of Numanticas. 

NUMBER, an affemblage of feveral units, or things 
of the fame kind. See Arithmetic, and Metaphy¬ 
sics, n° 205—208. 

Number, fays Malcolm, is either ab (tract or appli¬ 
cate : Abftradt, when referred to things in genera), 
without attending to their particular properties ; and 
applicate, when confidered as the number of a parti¬ 
cular fort of things, as yards, trees, or the like. 

Wheii particular things are mentioned, there is al¬ 
ways fomething more confidered than barely their 
numbers; lb that what is true of numbers in the ab- 
ftradt, or when nothing but the number of things is 
confidered, will not be true when the queftion is li¬ 
mited to particular things: for inftance, the number 
two is lefs than three ; yet two yards is a greater 
quantity than three inches : and the reafon is, becaufe 
regard muft be had to their different natures as well as 
number, whenever things of'a different fpecies are 
confidered ; for though we can compare the number of 
fuch things abftradtedly, yet we cannot compare them 
in any applicate fenfe. And this difference is necef- 
fary to be confidered, becaufe upon it the true fenfe, 
and the poffibility or impoffihility, of feme queftions 
depend. 

Number is unlimited in refpedt of increafe ; becaufe 
we Can never conceive a number fo great but ftil! there 
is a greater. However, in refpedt of decreafe, it is 
limited ; unity being the firft and leaft number, below 
which therefore it cannot defcend. 

Kinds and dijlindions of Numbers. Mathemati¬ 
cians, confidering number under a great many rela¬ 
tions, have eftablifhed the following diftin&ions. 

Broken numbers are the fame with fractions. 

Cardinal numbers are thofe which exprefs the quan¬ 
tity of units, as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. whereas ordinal num¬ 
bers are thofe which exprefs order, as ift, 2d, 3d, 
.0 c • 

Compound number,one divifible by feme other num¬ 
ber befides unity; as 12, which is divifible by 2, 3, 
4, and 6. Numbers, as 12 and 15, which have feme 
common meafure befides unity, are faid to be com¬ 
pound numbers among themfelves. 

Cubic number is the prod aft cf a fquare number by 
its root: fuch is 27, as being the product of the 
fquare number 9 by its root 3. All cubic numbers, 
ybofe root is lefs than 6, being divided by 6, the le- 

4 


mainder is the root itfelf: thus 27-4-6 leaves the re- Number, 
mainder 3, its root; 215, the cube of 6 , being di. 
vided by 6, leaves no remainder; 343, the cube of 
7, leaves a remainder 1, which added to 6, is the 
cube root; and 512, the cube of 8, divided by 6, leaves 
a remainder 2, which added to 6, is the cube root. 

Hence the remainders of the divifions of the cubes 
above 216, divided by 6, being added to 6, always 
gives the root of the cube fo divided till that remain¬ 
der be 5, and confequently 11, the cube-root of 'the 
number divided. But the cubic numbers above this 
being divided by 6, there remains nothing, the cube 
root being 12. Thus the remainders of the higher 
cubes are to be added to 12 and not to 6, till you 
come to 18, when the remainder of the divifion muft 
be added to 18 ; and fo on ad infinitun. 

Determinate number is that referred to feme given 
unit, as a ternary or three: whereas an indeterminate 
one is that referred to unity in general, and is called 
quantity. 

Homogeneal numbers are thofe referred to the fame 
unit; as thofe referred to different units are termed 
btlerogeneal. 

Whole numbers are otherwife called integers. 

Rational number is one commenfurable with unity; 
as a number, incommenfurable with unity, is termed 

irrational, or a furd. 

In the fame manner, a rational whole number is that 
whfereof unity is an aliquot part; a rational broken 
Humber, .that equal to feme aliquot part of unity; and 
a rational mixed number, that confifting of a whole 
number and a broken one. 

Even number, that which may be divided into two 
equal parts without any fraction, as 6 , 12, &c. The 
fum, difference, and product, of any number of even 
numbers, is always an even number. 

An evenly even number, is that which may be mea- 
fured, or divided, without any remainder, by another 
even number, as 4 by 2. 

An unevenly even number, when a number may 
be equally divided by an uneven number, as 20 by y. 

Uneven number, that which exceeds an even num¬ 
ber, at leaft by unity, or which cannot be divided into 
two equal parts, as 3,3, £sV. 

The fum or difference of two uneven numbers makes 
an even number; but the fadtum of two uneven ones 
makes an uneven number. 

If an even number be added to an uneven one, or if 
the one be fubtradied from the other, in the former 
cafe the fum, in the latter the difference, is an uneven 
number; but the fadtum of an even and uneven num¬ 
ber is even. 

The fiim of any even number of uneven numbers is 
an even number; and tlie fum of any uneven number 
of uneven numbers is an uneven number. 

Primitive nr prime numbers are thofe divifible only 
by unity, as 5, 7, &c. And prime numbers among 
themfelves, are thofe which have no commm meafure 
befides unity, as 12 and 19. 

Perfect number, that whofe aliquot parts added to¬ 
gether make the whole number, as 6, 28; the ali¬ 
quot parts of 6 being 3, 2, and 1 — 6 ; and thofe of 
28, being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1, = 28. 

Imperfedt numbers, thofe whofe aliquot parts add¬ 
ed together make either more or lefs. than the whole.. 

Ami 
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And tliefe arc diftinguifhedinto abundant and defedlive: 
an inftance in the former cafe is 12, whofe aliquot parts 
6, 4, 3, 2, 1. make 16 ; and in the latter cafe 16, whofe 
aliquot parts 8, 4, 2, and 1, make but 15. 

Plain number, that arifing from the multiplication 
of two numbers, as 6, which is the produdt of 3, by 2 ; 
and thefe numbers are called th s J'des of the plane. 

Square number is the product of any number multi¬ 
plied by itfelf; thus 4, which is the factum of 2 by 2, 
•is a fquare number. 

Even fquare number added to its root makes an 
even number. 

Polygonal or polygonous numbers, the fums of 
arithmetical progreffions beginning with unity : thefe, 
where the common difference is 1, are called triangu¬ 
lar r.ttmbers; where 2, fquare numbers; where 3, pen- 
tagonal numbers; where 4, hexagonal numbers; where 
5, heptagonalnumbers, &c. 

Pyramidal numbers, the fums of polygonous num¬ 
bers, collected after the fame manner as the polygons 
themfelves, and not gathered out of arithmetical 
progreffions, are called firjl pyramidal numbers; the 
•fums of the firft pyramidals are called fecond pyrami¬ 
dals, &c. 

If they arife out of triangular numbers, they are call¬ 
ed triangular pyramidal numbers; if out of pentagons, 
JirJl pentagonal pyramidals. 

From the manner of fumming up polygonal num¬ 
bers, it is eafy to conceive how the prime pyramidal 

, c , (a—2 )/z 3 -4-3'z 3 —( a —5 )n ex¬ 
numbers are round, viz -i------it— 

6 

preffes all the prime pyramidals. 

The number nine has a very curious property, its 
products always compofing either 9 or fome lelfer pro¬ 
duct of it. We have already given an account of this, 
with the examples from Hume, under the article Nine ; 
and we need not repeat them. Did our limits permit 
us, we could inftance in a variety of other properties 
numbers both curious and furprifing. Such fpecu- 
lations are indeed by fome men confidered as trifling 
and ufelefs: but perhaps they judge too haftily; 
for few employments are more innocent, none more 
ingenious, nor, to thofe who have a talte for them, 
more amufing. 

Numbers were by the Jews, as well as the ancient 
Geeeks and Romans, expreffed by letters of the alpha¬ 
bet : hence we may conceive how imperfedt and li¬ 
mited their arithmetic was, becaufe the letters could 
not be arranged in a feries, or in different lines con¬ 
veniently enough for the purpofes of ready calcula¬ 
tion. The invention of the cypher, or arithmetical 
figures, which we now make ufe of, has given us a 
very great advantage over the ancients in this refpedt. 

Mankind, we may reafonably fuppofe, firft reckon¬ 
ed by their fingers, which they might indeed do in a 
variety of ways. From this digital arithmetic, very 
probably, is owing the number 10, which cohftitutes 
the whole fet c.f arithmetical figures. 

The lexers chiefly employed by the Romans to ex- 
prefs numbers were, M, for 1000; D, for 500; C, 
for ico ; L, for 50; V, for 5 ; X, for 10; and I, 
for 1.—M, probably fignified 1000, becaufe it is the 
initial of milk; D (lands for 500, becaufe it is dimi- 
dium smile; C iignifies 100, as being the firft letter 
of the word centum; L ftands for jo, becaufe it is the 


half of C, having formerly been wrote thus C; V fig- 
nifies 5, becaufe V is the fifth vowel; X ftands for 

10,becaufe it contains twice ^ or V in a double form ; 

A 

I ftands for one, becaufe it is the firft letter of initium. 
Thefe however are fanciful derivations. See Numeral 
Letters. 

The Jewifh cabbalifts, the Grecian conjurors, and 
the Roman augurs, had a great veneration for par¬ 
ticular numbers, and the refult of particular combina¬ 
tions of them. Thus three, four, fix, feven, nine, ten, 
are full of divine myfteries, and of great efficacy. 

Golden Number. See Chronology, n° 27. 

Numbers, in poetry, oratory, &c. are certain mea- 
fures, proportions, or cadences, wlvch render a verfe, 
period, or fong, agreeable to ’.he ear. 

Poetical numbers confift in a certain harmony in 
the order, quantities, &c. of the feet and fyllables, 
which make the piece mufical to the ear, and fit for 
finging, for which all the verfes of the ancients were 
intended. See Poetry. —It is of thefe numbers 
Virgil fpeaks in his ninth Eclogue, when he makes 
Lycidas fay, Numeros memini,fi verba tenerem; meaning, 
that although he had forgot the words of the verfes, 
yet he remembered the feet and meafure of which 
they were compofed. 

Rhetorical or profaic numbers are a fort of Ample 
unaffeifted harmony, lefs glaring than that of verfe, but 
fuch as is perceived and affeffs the mind with pleafure. 

The numbers are that by which the ftyle is faid to 
be eafy, free, round, flowing, . &c. Numbers are 
things abfolutely neceffary in all writing, and even in 
all fpeech. Hence Ariftotle, Tully, Quintilian, &c. 
lay down abundance of rules as to the beft manner of 
intermixing daft vies, fpondees, anapefts, & c. in or¬ 
der to have the numbers perfedt. The fubftance of 
what they have faid, is reducible to what follows. 
1. The ftyle becomes numerous by the alternate dif- 
pofition and temperature of long and fhort fyllables, 
fo as that the multitude of ffiort ones neither render it 
too hafty, nor that of long ones too flow and languid: 
fometimes, indeed, .long and fhort fyllables are thrown 
together defignedly without any fuch mixture, to paint 
the flownefs or celerity of any thing by that of the 
numbers; as in thefe verfes of Virgil: 
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I Hi inter fefe magna vi brashia tollunt; 

and 

Radit iter liquidum , celeres neque commovet alas. 

2. The ftyle becomes numerous, by the intermixing 
words of one, two, or more fyllables; whereas the 
too frequent repetition of monofyllables renders the 
ftyle pitiful and grating. 3. It contributes greatly to 
the numeroufnefs of a period, to have it clofed by mag¬ 
nificent and well-founding words. 4. The numbers 
depend not only on the noblenefs of the words in the 
clofe, but of thofe in the whole tenor of the period. 
5. To have the period flow eafily and equally, the 
harfh concurrence of letters and words is to be ftu- 
dicufly avoided, particularly the frequent meeting of 
rough confonants; the beginning the firft fyllable of 
a word with the laft of the preceding; the frequent 
repetition of the fame letter cr fyllable ; and the fre¬ 
quent ufe of the like ending words. Lafth', the ut- 
moft care is to be taken left, in aiming at oratorial num¬ 
bers, 
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Numeral bers, you fhould fall into poetical ones; and inllea 
Letters. 0 f p ro fe, write verfe. 

Book of Numbers, the fourth book of the Penta¬ 
teuch, taking its denomination from its numbering the 
families of Iirael. 

A great part of this book is hiftorical, relating to 
feveral remarkable paffages in the Ifraelites march 
through the tvildernefs. It contains a diftindt relation 
of their feveral movements from one place to another, 
of their 43 ftages through the wildernefs, and many 
other things, whereby we are inftrudled and confirm¬ 
ed in foine of the weigh tie ft truths that have imme¬ 
diate reference to God and his providence in the world. 
But the greateft part of this book is fpent in ennume- 
rating thofe laws and ordinances, whether civil or ce¬ 
remonial, which were given by Gpd, but not mention¬ 
ed before in the preceding books. 

NUMERAL letters, thofe letters of the alpha¬ 
bet which are generally ufed for figures ; as I, one; 
V, five; X, ten; L, fifty; C, a hundred; D, five 
hundred; M, a thoufand, &c. 

It is not agreed how the Roman numerals origi¬ 
nally received their value. It has been fuppofed, 
as we have obferved in the end of the article Number, 
that the Romans ufed M, to denote 1000, becaufe 
it is the firft letter of mule, which is Latin for 
1000 ; and C to denote 100, becaufe it is the firft 
letter of centum, which is Latin for 100. It has 
alfo been fuppofed, that D, being formed by divi¬ 
ding the old M in the middle, was therefore ap¬ 
pointed to ftand for 500, that is, half as much as the 
M ftood for when it was whole; and that L. being 
half a C, was, for the fame reafon, ufed to denomi¬ 
nate 50. But what reafon is there to fuppofe, that 
1000 and 100 were the numbers which letters were 
firft ufed to exprefs ? And what reafon can be afligned 
why D, the firft letter in the Latin word decern, ten, 
fhould not rather have been chofen to ftand for that 
number, than for 500, becaufe it had a rude refem- 
blance to half an M ? But if thefe queftions could be 
fatisfaflorily anfwered, there are other numeral letters 
which have never yet been accounted for at all. Thefe 
confiderations render it probable that the Romans did 
not, in their original intention, ufe letters to exprefs 
numbers at all; the molt natural account of the mat¬ 
ter feems to be this: 

The Romans probably put down a Angle ftroke, I, 
for one, as is ftill the practice of thofe who fcore on 
a. fiate or with chalk: this ftroke, 1, they doubled, 
.trebled, and quadrupled, to exprefs 2, 3, and 4: thus, 
II. III. II 1 I. So far they could eafily number the 
ftrokes with a glance of the eye. But they pre- 
fently found, that if more were added, it would 
foon be neceffary to tell the ftrokes one by one: for 
this reafon, when they come to c, they expr.efled 
it by joining two ftrokes together in an acute angle 
thus, V ; which will appear the more probable, if it be 
confidered that the progreffionof the Roman numbers 
is from 5 to 5, i. e. from the fingers on one hand to 
the fingers on the other.—Ovid has touched upon 
the original of this in his Fajlormn, lib. iii. and Vi- 
truv. lib. c. 1. has made the fame remark. 

After they had made this acute angle V. for five, 
they added the Angle ftrokes to it to the number of 
4, thus, VI. VII. VIII. VIIII. and then as the 
ftrokes could not he further multiplied without confu- 


fxon,. they doubled their acute angle, by prolonging Numeral 
the two-lines beyond their interfedtion thus, X. to de- Characters, 
note two fives, or ten. After this they doubled, trebled, s/ ' 
and quadrupled, this double acute angle thus, XX. 

XXX. XXXX. they then, for the fame reafon which 
inducedthem firft to make a Angle and then to double it, 
joined two Angle ftrokes in another form, arid inftead 
of an acute angle, made a right angle L, to denote 
fifty. When this 50 was doubled, they then doubled 
the right angle thus [, to denote 100, and having 
numbered this double right angle four times, thus [ [ 

C L C C [ [ [ 5 when they came to the fifth number, as 
before, they reverted it, and put a Angle ftroke before, 
it thus, |], to denote 500; and when this 500 was 
doubled, then they alfo doubled their double right 
angle, fetting two double right angles oppofite to 
each other, with a Angle ftroke between them, thus [ | J 
to denote loco: when this note for 1000 had been four 
times repeated, then they put down |J] for 5,000,, 

[ f |] ] for io,oco, and |] ] ] for 50,000 [ [ [| ] ] ] for 
100,000, j ] ] ] ] for 500,000, and [ [ [ [ | ] j ] ] for 
one million. 

That the Romans did not originally write M foi- 
1000, and C for 100, but fquare characters, as they 
are written above, we are exprefsly informed by Pau- 
lus Manutius ; but the corners of the angles being cut 
off" by the tranferibers for difpatch, theie figures were, 
gradually brought into what are now numeral letters. 

When the corners of [|] were made round, it flood 
thus CIo, which is fo near the Gothic ecu, that it foou 
deviated into that letter; fo j] having the corner 
made round, it ftood thns 10, and then eafily deviated 
into D. j) alfo became a plain C by the fame 
means; the Angle redangle which denoted 50, was, 
without alteration, a capital L ; the double acute 
angle was an X; the Angle acute angle a V con, 
fonant; and a plain Angle ftroke, the letter I.; and 
thus thefe feven letters, M, D, C, L, X, V, I, 
became numerals. 

Numeral Lharaflers of the Arabs, are thofe figures 
which are now ufed in all the operations of arithmetic 
in every nation of Europe. We have elfewhere fhowa 
that the Arabs derived the ufe of them moft probably 
from India, (See Arithmetic, N° 5.) This opi¬ 
nion, however, though very generally received, has 
been controverted with fome ingenuity. A writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, at a period when that milk 
cellany was in its higheft reputation, thus endeavours 
to prove that the Arabs derived their notations from 
the Greeks. “ I maintain (fays he) that the Indians 
received their numeral characters fromr the Arabians, 
and the Arabians from the Greeks, as from them they 
derived all their learning, which in fome things they 
improved, but for foe moft part have altered. The nu¬ 
merical figures which they received from the Greeks 
are proofs of this alteration ; which is fo great, that 
without particular attention one can fcarce difeover in 
them the veftiges of their origin. But when we com¬ 
pare them carefully, and without prejuduce, we find in 
them manifeft traces of the Greek figures. The Greek 
numerical figures were no other than the letters of their 
alphabet. A imall ftroke was the mark of unity. The B 
being abridged of its two extremities, produced the 2. 

If you incline the y a little on its left fide, and cut off 
its foot, and make the left horn round towards the left, 
fide, you will produce a 3 ; the a makes the 4, by 
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raffing 'the right leg perpendicularly; and lengthening very well with us. Mr Latham obferves, £ ‘ that the Numida-, 
it a little below the bafe, and lengthening the bafe on native place of this bird is, without doubt, Africa, and Numidia, 

the left fide. The e forms tlie 5, by turning the low- that it is the meleagris of old authors. It is fuppofed v 

eft femicircle towards the right, which before was originally to have come from Nubia, and was efteem- 
turned towards the left fide. The number 5 forms the ed in the Roman banquets. It has been met with 
6 by having its head taken off, and its body rounded, wild in flocks of two or three hundred by various tra- 
Z, by taking away the baft, makes the 7. If we vellers, Dampier found them in numbers in the ifland 
make the top and bottom of H round, we fnall form of Mayo ; and Forfterfpeaks of them as numerous at 
an 8. The 6 is the q with very little alteration. The St Jago ; but they have been tranfported into the Weft 
cypher o was only a point, to which one of the figures Indies and America, and are now in a wild Rate in 
was added to make it (land for ten times as much, thofe places as well as domefticated.” 

'it was neceffary to mark this point very ftrongly and in The white-breafted one is a mere variety, of which 
order to form it better, a circle was made, which was there are many : it is moftly found in Jamaica. The 

filled up in the middle ; but that circumftance was mitred, or numida mitrata, is a different and not a 

afterwards neglected. Tbeophanes, an hiftorian of common fpecies: it inhabits Madagafcar and Gui- 
Conftantinople, who lived in the ninth century, fays nea. Pallas feems to think that it may be the bird 
exprefsly, that the Arabians retained the Greek figures, mentioned by Columella, as differing from the corn- 
having no characters in their language to reprefent all moa one; and will account for Pliny’s having 
the numbers. The Greeks obferved in their numbers thought the numida and meleagris to be different 
the decuple progreffion, which the Arabians have birds. The third fpecies which Mr Latham mentions 
retained. Certain characters are found in the Greek is-the crefted, or numida criftata. This fpecies like- 
alphabet, which are not ufed in reading, but only in wife inhabit Africa. Perhaps it may have fome re¬ 
calculation, and for this reafon they are ftyled Epi- lation to the crefted fort which Marcgrave mentions 
fema, that is to fay, notes, ?narks, in order to diftinguiffi to have feen, and which came from Sierra Leon. This 
them from letters. The number, 6 derives its form had a kind of membranous collar about the neck, was of 
from one of thefe epifema, which was called a bluilh afli-colo ar, and had a large roundifh black creft. 

[i'M. This epifemon forms the letter F among the JEo- Buffon, who deferibes it at great length, calls it la pein- 
lians and among the Latins. This was called the tade. Linnaeus and Gn;el. call it Numida meleagris, See. 

Digamma, fo ftyled from its figure, which feems to have Ray and Will call it gal/us and gallina Guineenfis, &c. 
been one r placed upon another. Mr Pennant contends, and feems to prove, drat the 

That this reafoning is plaufible will hardly be que- pintados had been early introduced into Britain, at 
ftioned ; but whether it be conclufive our readers mud leaft prior to the year 1277. But they feem to have 
determine. It has not convinced ourfelves; but been much neglefted on account of the difficulty of 
through tire whole of this work we wifh to ftate can- rearing them; for they occur not in the ancient bills 
didly the different opinions held on every fubjeft of of fare. They have a double caruncle at the chaps, 
curiofity and ufefulnefs. and no fold at the throat. 

NUMERATION, or Notation, in arithmetic, the NUMIDIA, an ancient kingdom of Africa, bound- 

art of expreffing in characters, any number propofed ed on the north by the Mediterranean Sea; on the 
in words, or of expreffing in words, any number propo- fouth by Gsetulia, or part of Libya Interior; on the 
fed in characters. See Arithmetic, n° 7. weft by the Mulucha, a river which feparated it from 

NUMERICAL, Numerous, or Numeral, fome- Mauritania; and on the eaft by the Tufca, another 
thing belonging to numbers ; as numerical algebra is river which bounded it in common with Africa Pro- 
that which makes ufe of numbers, inftead of letters of pria. Dr Shaw has rendered it probable, that the ri- 

the alphabet_Alfo numerical difference is that by ver which formerly went under the dominations of 

which one man is diftinguifhed from another. Hence Mafaa, Malvatia, Mulucha , and Molochatb, is the 
a thing is faid to be numerically the fame, when it is fo fame with that now called Mullooiah by the Al¬ 
in the ftriCteft fenfe of the word. gerines; in which cafe, the kingdom of Numidia muft 

NUMIDA, in ornithology, a genus belonging to have extended upwards of 500 miles in length: its 
the order of gallinsc. On each fide of the head there breadth, however, cannot be fo well afeertained ; but 
is a kind of coloured flefhy horn ; and the beak is fuppofing it to have been the fame with that of the 
furnifhed with cera near the noftrils. The fpecies call- prefent kingdom of Algiers, in the narroweft part it 
ed meleagris, or Guinea hen, is a native of Africa. It inuft have been at leaft 40 miles broad, and in the wi- 
is larger than a common hen. Its body is Hoped like deft upwards of 100, x 

that of a partridge, and its colour is all over a dark This country included two diftridfs ; one inhabited Ancient#- 
grey, very beautifully fpotted with frnall white fpecks ; by the Mafyli, and the other by Mafafyli ; the lat- vifion. 
there is a black ring round the neck ; its hea^l is red- ter being alfo called in after times Mauritania Cafarien- 
diih, and it is blue under the eyes. They naturally fis, and the former Numidja Prvpria. The country 
herd together in large numbers, and breed up their of the Maffyli, or, as fome call it. Terra Metagonitis, 
young in common ; the females taking care of the was feparated from the proper territory of Carthage 
broods of others, as well as of their own. Barbut in- by its eaftern boundary the river Tufca, and from the 
forms us, that in Guinea they go in flocks of 200 kingdom of the Mafefyli, or Mauritania Csefarienlis, 
or 300, perch cn trees, and feed on worms and by the river Ampfaga. It feems to correfpond with 
grafhoppers; that they are rundown and taken by that part of the province of Conftantina lying between 
degs ; and that their flefti is tender and fweet, gene- theZaine and the Wed al Kibeer, which is above 130 
rally white, though fomeumes black, They breed miles-long, and more than 100 broad. The fea-coaft 
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of this province is for the molt part mountainous and 
rocky, anfwcring to the appellation given to it by A- 
bulfeda, viz. El Edwaa, the high or lofty. It is far 
from being equal in extent to the ancient country of 
tire Mafeivli, which, Strabo informs us, was yet in¬ 
ferior to the country cf the Maffyli. Its capital was 
Cirta, a place of very confiderable note among the an¬ 
cients. 

The molt celebrated Antiquarians agree, that the 
trail, extending from the illhmus of Suez to the lake 
Tritonis, was chiefly peopled by the defendants of 
Mizraim, and that the pofterity of his brother Put, 
or Phut, fpread themfelves all over the country be¬ 
tween that lake and the Atlantic ocean. To this no¬ 
tion Herodotus gives great countenance: for he tells 
us, that the Libyan Nomades, whofe territories to 
the weft were bounded by the Triton, agreed in their 
cuftoms and manners with the Egyptians ; but that 
the African, from that river to the Atlantic ocean, 
differed in almoft all points from them. Ptolemy men-, 
tions a city called Putea near Adrametum ; and Pliny, 
a river of Mauritania Tingitana, known by the name 
of Put, or Phut ; and the diftrift adjacent to this ri¬ 
ver was called R.egio Phutenfs which plainly alludes 
to the name of Phut. That word fignifies Matter¬ 
ed, or difperfsd, which very well agrees with what 
Mela and Strabo relate of the ancient Numidians ; fo 
that we may without any fcruple, admit the abori¬ 
gines of this country to have been the defendants of 
Phut. 

The hiftory of Numidia, during many of the early 
ages, is buried in oblivion. It is probable, however, 
that as the Phoenicians were mafters of a great part of 
the country, thofe tranfaclions had been recorded, and 
generally known to tire Carthaginians. King Jarbas 
probably reigned here as well as in Africa Propria, if 
not in Mauritania, and other parts of Lybia, when Di¬ 
do began to build Byrfa. It appears from Juftin, that 
about the age of Herodotus, the people of this coun¬ 
try were called both Africans or Libians and Numi¬ 
dians. Juftin likewife intimates, that about this time 
the Carthaginians vanquifhed both the Moors or Mau¬ 
ritanians and Numidians; in confequence of which 
they were excufed from paying the tribute which had 
hitherto been demanded of them. 

After the conclufion of thefirft Punic war, the A- 
frican troops carried on a bloody conteft againft their 
mafters the Carthaginians ; and the moft adtive in this 
rebellion, according to Diodorus Siculus, were a part 
of the Numidian nation named Micatanians. This fo 
incenfed the Carthaginians, that after Hamilcar had 
either killed or taken prif ners all the mercenaries, he 
fent a large detachment to ravage the country of thofe 
Numidians. The commandant of that detachment ex¬ 
ecuted his orders with the utmoft cruelty, plundering 
the diftrift in a terrible manner, and crucifying all the 
prif ners without diftinction that fell into his hands. 
This filled the reft with fuch indignation and refent- 
ment, that both they and their pofterity ever after¬ 
wards bore an implacable hatred to the Carthagi¬ 
nians. _ 

In the time of the fecond Punic war, Syphax king 
of the Ivlafefyli entered into an alliance with the Ro¬ 
mans, and gave the Carthaginians a confiderable de¬ 
fat. This induced Gala, king of tire Maffyli, to 
Vol. XIII. 


conclude a treaty with the Carthago.i.ms, in corde- 
quence.of which his fon M ifiniffa marched at the head 
of a powerful army to give Syphax battle. The con¬ 
teft ended in favour of Mafiniffa ; 30,000 of the Mai- 
lasfyli were put to the {word, and Syphax driven Jut'-' 
Mauritania; and the like bad fuceefs attended Syphax 
in another engagement, where his troops were entirely 
defeated and dii'pcrfed. 

Gala dying whilft his fon Mafimiffa was acting at 
the head of the Numidian troops fent to the aflifb.nce 
of the Carthaginians in Spain, his brother Dcfalces, 
according to the cftablilhed rules offucceffion in Nu¬ 
midia, took poffeffion of the Maffylian throne. That 
prince dying foon after his acceflion, C.tpufa his cldeft 
fon fucceeded him. But he did not long enjoy his 
high dignity; for one Mezetulus, a pel fon of the 
royal blood, but an enemy to the family of Gala, 
found means to excite a great pait of his fubjedts to 
revolt. A battle foon took place between him and 
Capufa'; in which the latter was {lain with many o( 
the nobility, and his army entirely defeated. But though 
Mezetulus thus became poffbffed of the fovereigr.ty, 
he did not think proper to affume the title of Lint, 
hut ftyled himfelf guardian to Lacurnaces, the furvi- 
ving fon of Defalces, whom he graced with the royal 
title. To fupport himfelf in his ufurpation, he mar¬ 
ried the dowager of Defalces, who was Hannibal’s 
niece, and confequently of the moft powerful family in 
Carthage. In order to attain the fame end, he fent 
ambaffadors to Syphax, to-conclude a treaty of al¬ 
liance with him. In the mean time Mafiniffa, recei¬ 
ving advice of his uncle’s death, of his coufin’s {laugh¬ 
ter, and of Mezetulus’s ufurpation, immediately puf¬ 
fed over to Africa, and went to the court of Bocchar 
king of Mauritania, to folicit fucours. Bocchar, 
fenfible of the great injuftice done Mafiniffa, gave 
him a body of 4000 Moors to efcort him to his do¬ 
minions. His fubjedts having been apprifed of his 
approach, joined him upon the frontiers with a party 
of 500 men.. The Moors, in purfuance of their orders, 
returned home, as foon as Mafiniffa reached the con¬ 
fines of his kingdom. Notwithftanding which, and 
the fmall body that declared for him having acciden¬ 
tally met Lacurnaces at Thapfus with an efcort going 
to implore Syphax’s afliftance, he drove him into the 
town, which he carried by affanlt, after a faint refin¬ 
ance. However, Lacurnaces, with many of his men, 
found means to efcape to Syphax. The fame of this 
exploit gained Mafiniffa great credit, infomuch that 
the Numidians flocked to him from all parts, and 
amongft the reft, many of his father Gala’s veterans, 
who prefled him to make a fpeedy and vigorous pufii 
for his hereditary dominions. Lacurnaces having join¬ 
ed Mezetulus with a reinforcement of Maffxfylians, 
which he had prevailed upon Syphax to fend to the af- 
fiftance of his ally, the ufurper advanced at the head 
of a numerous army to offer Mafiniffa battle ; which 
that prince, though much inferior in numbers, did not 
decline. Hereupon an engagement enfued; which, 
notwithftanding the inequality of numbers, ended in 
the defeat of Lacurnaces. The immediate confequence 
of this vidlory of Mafiniffa was a quiet and peaceable 
poffeflion of his kingdom ; Mezetulus and Lacurnaces, 
with a few that attended them, flying into the territo¬ 
ries of Carthage. However, being apprehenfive that 
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Numidia he fhould be obliged to fuftain a war againft Syphax, 
' v he offered to treat Lacumaces with as many marks of 
diftindtion as his father Gala had Defalces, provided 
that prince would put himfelf under his protedfion- 
He alfo promifed Mezetulus pardon, and a reftitution 
of all the effects forfeited by his treafonable condudt, 
if he would make his fubmiflion to him. Both of them 
readily complied with the propofal, and imme-diately 
returned home; fo that the tranquillity and repofe of 
Numidia would have been fettled upon a folid and lad¬ 
ing foundation, had not this been prevented by Af- 
drubal, who was then at Syphax’s court. He infi- 
nuated to that prince, who was difpofed to live ami¬ 
cably with his neighbours, “ That he was greatly 
midaken, if he imagined Mafiniffa would be fatisfied 
with his hereditary dominions. That he was a prince 
cf much greater capacity and ambition, than either 
his father Gala, his uncle Defalces, or any of his fa¬ 
mily. That he had difcovered in Spain marks of a 
molt rare and uncommon merit. And that, in fine 
unlefs his rifing flame was extinguifhed before it came 
to too great a head, both the Maffaefylian and Cartha¬ 
ginian dates would be infallibly confirmed by it.” Sy- 
phax, alarmed by tbefe fuggedions, advanced with a 
numerous body of forces into a diftridf, which had 
long been in difpute between him and Gala, but was 
then in poffeffion of Mafiniffa. This brought on a 
general adtion between thefe two princes : wherein the 
latter was totally defeated, his army difperfed, and he 
himfelf obliged to fly to the top of mount Balbus, at¬ 
tended only by a few r of his horfe. Such a decifive 
battle at the prefent jundture, before Mafiniffa w 7 as 
fixed in his throne, could not but put Syphax in¬ 
to poffeffion of the kingdom of the Maffyli. Mafi¬ 
niffa in the mean time made nodturnal incurfions from 
his pod upon mount Balbus, and plundered all the 
adjacent country, particularly that part of the Car¬ 
thaginian territory contiguous to Numidia. This di- 
firidt he not only thoroughly pillaged, but likewife 
Hid wade with fire and fword, carrying off from 
thence an immenfe booty, which was brought by fome 
merchants, who had put into one of the Carthaginian 
ports for that purpofe. In fine, he did the Carthagi¬ 
nians mere damage, not only by committing fuch 
dreadful devadations, but by maffacring and carrying 
into captivity-vad numbers of their fubjedts on this 
occafion, than they could have fudained in a pitched 
battle, or one campaign of a regular war. Syphax, 
at the prefling and reiterated indances of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, fent Bocchar, one of his mod adtive com¬ 
manders, with a detachment of 4000 foot, and 2000 
horfe, to reduce this pedilent gang of robbers, pro- 
mifing him great reward if he could bring Mafiniffa 
either alive or dead. Bocchar, watching an oppor¬ 
tunity, furprifed the Maffylians, as they were drag¬ 
gling about the country without any order or difei- 
pline ; fo that he took many prifoners, difperfed the 
red, and purfued Mafiniffa hsmfelf, with a few of his 
men to the top of the mountain where he had before 
taken pod. Confidering the expedition as ended, he 
not only fent many head of cattle, and the other booty 
that had fallen into his hands, to Syphax, but like¬ 
wife all the force, except 500 foot and 200 horfe. 
With this detachment he drove Mafiniffa from the 
fummit of the hill, and purfued him through feveral 


narrow paffes and defiles, as far as the plains of Clti- Nnmidia. 

pea. Here he fo furrounded him, that all the Maf- --- 

fylians, except four, were put to the fword, and Ma¬ 
finiffa himfelf, after having received a dangerous 
wound, efcaped with the utmoft difficulty. As this 
was effedted by eroding a rapid river, in which attempt 
two of his four attendants perifhed in the fight of the 
detachment that purfued him, it was rumoured all 
over Africa, that Mafiniffa alfo was drowned; which 
gave inexpreffible pleafure to Syphax and tbe Cartha¬ 
ginians. For fome time he lived. undifeovered in a 
cave, where he Was fupported by the robberies of the 
two horfemen that had made their efcape with him. 

But having cured his wound by tbe application of 
fome medicinal herbs he boldly began to advance to¬ 
ward his own frontiers, giving out publicly that he 
intended once more to take poffeffion of his kingdom. 

In his march he was joined by about 40 horfe, and, 
foon after his arrival amongft the Maffyli, fo many 
people flocked to him from all parts, that out of them 
he formed an army of 6000 foot and 4000 horfe. With 
thefe forces, he not only reinftated himfelf in the pof¬ 
feffion of his dominions, but likewife laid wafte the 
borders of the Maffsefyli. This fo irritated Syphax, 
that he immediately affembled a body of troops, and 
encamped very commodoufly upon a ridge of moun¬ 
tains between Cirta and Hippo. His army he com¬ 
manded in perfon; and detached his fon Vermina, with ' 
a confiderable force, to take a compafs, and attack tire 
enemy in the rear. In purfuance of his orders, Ver¬ 
mina fet out in the begining of the night, and took 
poft in the place appointed him, without being difco¬ 
vered by the enemy. In the mean time Syphax de¬ 
camped, and advanced towards die Maffyli, in order 
to give them battle. When he had poffeffed himfelf 
of a rifing ground that led to their camp, and con¬ 
cluded that his fon Vermina muff have formed the am- 
bufeade behind them, he began the fight. Mafiniffa 
being advantageoufly pofted, and his foldiers diftin- 
guifhing themfelves in an extraordinary manner, the 
difpute was long and bloody. But Vermina unex- 
pedtedly falling upon their rear, and by this- means 
obliging them to divide their forces, which were 
fcarce able before to oppofe the main body under Sy¬ 
phax, they were foon thrown into confufion, and for¬ 
ced to betake themfelves to a precipitate flight. All 
the avenues being blocked up, partly by Syphax and 
partly by his fon, fuch a dreadful flaughter was made 
of the unhappy Maffyli, that only Mafiniffa himfelf, 
with 60 horfe, efcaped to the Leffer Syrtis. Here hef 
remained, betwixt the confines of the Carthaginians 
and Garamantes, till the arrival of Laelius and the Ro¬ 
man fleet on the coaft of Africa. What happened 
immediately after this junction with the Romans, be¬ 
longs to the article Rome. 

It will be fufficient therefore in this place to ob- 
ferVe, that, by the affiftance of Lseiius, Mafiniffa at laft 
reduced Syphax's kindgdom. According to Zonaras, 

Mafiniffa and Scipio, before the memorable battle of 
Zama, by a ftratagem deprived Hannibal of fome ad- 
vantageous pofts; which, with a folar eclipfe happening 
during the heat of the adtion, and not a little intimida¬ 
ting the Carthaginian troops, greatly contributed to 
the vidtory the Romans obtained. At the conclufion 
therefore of the fecond Punic war, he was amply re¬ 
warded 
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Numidla. warded by the Romans for* the important fervices lie 
“ had done them. As for Syphax, after the lofs of his 
dominions, he Was kept in confinement for fome time 
at Alba; from whence being removed in order to 
grace Scipio’s triumph, he died at Tibur in his way 
to Rome. Zonaras adds, that his corpfe was decent¬ 
ly interred; that all the Numidian prisoners were re¬ 
leafed ; and that Vermina, by the affi (lance of the Ro¬ 
mans, took peaceable poffeflion of his father’s throne. 
However, part of the Maflsefylian kingdom had been 
before annexed to Mafiniffa’s dominions, in order to 
reward that prince for his Angular fidelity and clofe 
attachment to the Romans. 

This feems to be countenanced by the epitomizer of 
Livy, who gives us fufficiently to underftand, that Sy- 
phax’s family, for a confiderable time after the con- 
clufion of the fecond Punic war, reigned in one part 
of Numidia. For he intimates, that Archobarzanes, 
Syphax’s grandfon, and probably Vermina’s fon, ho¬ 
vered with a powerful army of Numidians upon the 
Carthaginian frontiers a few years before the begin¬ 
ning of the third Punic war. This he feems to have 
done, either in order to cover them, or to enable the 
Carthaginians to make an irruption into Mafiniffa's 
territor ies. Cato, however, pretended that thefe for¬ 
ces, in conjunction with thofe of Carthage, had a de- 
fign to invade the Roman dominions, which he urged 
as a reafon to induce the confcript fathers to deftroy 
the African republic. 

Nothing is further requifite, in order to complete 
the hiftory of this famous prince, than to exhibit to 
our readers view fome points of his conduft towards 
the decline, and at the clofe, of life; the wife difpo- 
fitions made after his death by vEmelianus, in order 
to the regulation of his domeftic affairs ; and fome 
particulars relating to his character, genius, and habit 
of body, drawn from the mod celebrated Greek and 
Roman authors- 

By drawing aline of circumvallation around the Car¬ 
thaginian army under Afdrubal, polled upon an emi¬ 
nence, Mafiniffa cut off all manner of fupplies from 
them ; which introduced both the plague and famine 
into their camp. As the body of Numidian troops 
employed in this blockade was not near fo numerous as 
the Carthaginian forces, it is evident, that the line 
here mentioned mull have been extremely, lfrong, and 
confequently the effedt of great labour and art. The 
Carthaginians, finding themfelves reduced to the la ft 
extremity, concluded a peace upon tire following 
terms, which Mafiniffa dictated to them ; 1. That 
they fhould deliver up all deferters. 2. That they 
fhould recal their exiles, who had taken refuge in his 
dominions. 3. That they fhould pay him 5000 talents 
of filver within the fpace of 50 years. 4, That their 
foldiers fhould pafs under the jugum, each of them 
carrying off only a fingle garment. As Mafiniffa him- 
felf, though between 80 and go years cf age, con¬ 
duced the whole enterprife, he mull have been ex¬ 
tremely well verfed in fortification, and other branches 
of the military art. His underftanding likewife be' 
mull: have retained to the laft. This happened a fhort 
time before the beginning of the third Punic war. See 
Carthage. 

Soon after, the confuls landed an army in Africa, in 
order to lay fiege to Carthage, without imparting to 


Mafiniffa their defign. This not a little chagi ined him, NumiJia- 

as it was contrary to the former praflice of the Ro- .. 

mans ; who in the preceding war had communicated MafPnffa 
their intentions to him, and confulted him on all oc- diJplesfed. 
cations. When, therefore the confuls applied to him for v-■ th the 
a body ofhis troops to adtin concert withiheir forces, E - 0!lians 
he made anfwer, “ That they fhould have reinforce¬ 
ment from him when they flood in need of it.” It 
could not but be provoking to him to confider, that 
after he had extremely weakened the Carthaginians 
and even brought them to the brink of ruin, his pre¬ 
tended imperious friends fhould come to reap the fruits 
of his vidlory, without giving him the leafl intelligence 
of it. 

However, his mind foon returned to its natural bias, 
which was in favour of the Romans. Finding his end 
approaching, he fent to iEmilianus, then a tribune in 
the Roman army, to defire a vifit from him. What he 
propofed by this vifit, was to inveft him with full 
powers to difpofe ofhis kingdom and eflate as he fhould 
think proper, for the benefit of his children. The 
high idea he had entertained of that young hero’s abi¬ 
lities and integrity, together with his gratitude and 
affedtion for the family into which he was adopted, in- (•; 

duced him to take this flep. But believing that death But haves 
would not permit him to have a perfonal conference evcI T 
with iEmilianus upon this fubjedt, he informed his wife 
and children in his Lift moments, that he had impower- 
ed him to difpofe in an abfolute manner of all his pof- iEmfii- 
fefiions, and to divide his kingdom amongft his fons. anus. 

To which he fubjoined, “ I require, that whatever 
fEmilianus may decree, {hall be executed as punctu il¬ 
ly as if Imyfelfhad appointed it by my will.” Ha¬ 
ving uttered thefe words, he expired, at about c.o 
years of age. 

This prince, during his youth,had met with ftrange 
reverfes of fortune. However, fays Appian, being 
fupported by the Divine protedlion, he enjoined an un¬ 
interrupted courfe of profperity for a long feries of 
years. His kingdom extended from Mauritania to 
the weftern confines of Cyrenaica; from whence it ap¬ 
pears, that he was one of the moil powerful princes of 
Africa. Many of the inhabitants of this vaft tradl he 
civilized in a wonderful manner, teaching them to cul¬ 
tivate their foil, and to reap thofe natural advantages 
which the fertility of fome parts of their country of¬ 
fered them. He was of a morerobuft habit of body 
than any of his contemporaries, being bleffed with the 
greateft health and vigour ; which was doubtlefs owing 
to his extreme temperance, and the toils he incef- 
fimtly fuftained. We are informed by Polybius, that 
fometimes he flood upon the fame fpot of ground from 
morning till evening, without the leafl motion, and at 
others continued as long in a fitting pollure. He 
would remain on horfebackfor feveral days and nip-ills 
together, without being fenfible of the lead fatigue. 

"Nothing can better evince the flrength ofhis confuta¬ 
tion, than his youngeft fon, named StsmbaU Sthemba, 
or Stembanus, who was but four years old at his de 
creafe. Though 90 years of age, he performed all the 
exercifes ufed by young men, and always rode without 
a faddle. Pliny tells us, that he reigned above 60 
years. Fie was an able commander, and much facili¬ 
tated the redudtion of Carthage. Plutarch from Po¬ 
lybius obferves, that the day after a great victory won 
T 2 over 
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<. .-_r ilc Carthaginians, Mafir.iiTa was feen fitting at 
the door of his tent, eating a piece of brown bread. 
Saidas relates, that to the laft he could mount his 
berfe without any affiftance. According to Appian, 
he left a numerous well-difciplind army, and an im- 
menfe quantity of wealth, behind him. 

MafmiHa, before his death, gave his ring to his el- 
deft Ion Micipfa ; but left the diftribution of all his 
other effeds and poflefiions among!! his children en¬ 
tirely to JEmilianus. Of 54 fons that furvived hhn, 
cr.ly three were legitimate, to wit, Micipfa, Guluflh, 
and Maftanabal. iEmilianus, arriving at Cirta after 
he had expired, divided his kingdom, or rather the 
government of it, amongft thefe three, though to the 
others he gave confiderable pofleffions. To Micipfa, 
who was a prince of a pacific difpofition, and the eldeft 
fon, he affigned Cirta, the metropolis, for the place 
of his refidence, in exclufion of the others. Guluffa, 
the next to him, being a prir.ee of a military genius, 
had the command of the army, and the traufading of 
aft affairs relating to peace or war committed to his 
care. And Manaftabal, the youngeft, had the admi- 
niftratlon of juftice, an employment fuitable to his 
education, allotted him. They enjoyed in common the 
irnmenfe treafures Mafinifia had amafied, and were all 
of them dignified by iEmilianus with the royal title. 
After he had made thefe wife difpofitions, that young 
nobleman departed from Cirta, taking with him a 
body of Numidian troops, under the condud of Gu- 
luffa, to reinforce the Roman army that was then ac¬ 
ting attaint! the Carthaginians. 

Maftanabal and Gulufia diedfoon after their father, 
as appears from the exprefs teftimony of Salluft. We 
find nothing mere remarkable of thefe princes, befides 
vhathas been already related, than that the latter con¬ 
tinued to affile the Romans in the third Punic war, and 
that the former was pretty well verfed in the Greek 
language. Micipfa therefore became foie pofTeflor of the 
kingdom of Numidia. In his reign, and under the con- 
fulate of M. Plautius Hypfaeus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, 
according to Grofius, a great part of Africa was co¬ 
vered with locufts, which deftroyedall the produce of 
the c.'.rth, ani even devoured dry wcod. But at laft 
they were all carried by the wind into the African fea, 
cut of which Icing thrown in vaft heaps upon the 
ihore, a p’ague eniued, which fvvept away an infinite 
number of animals of all kinds. In Numidia only 
800,oco men perifhed, and in Africa Propria-20o,oco ; 
amongft the reft, 30,000 Roman foldiers quartered in 
and about Utica for the defence of the laft provinces. 
At Utica, in particular, the mortality raged to fuch 
a degree, that 1500 dead bodies were carried out of 
me gate in a day. Micipfa had two fons, Adherbal 
and Hiempfal, whom he educated in his palace, to¬ 
gether with his nephew Jugurtha. That young prince 
was the feu of Maftanabal; but his mother having 
been only a concubine, Mafinifia had taken no great 
notice of him. However, Micipfa confidering him as a 
prince of the blood, took as much care of him as he 
did of his own children. 

if Jugus tha poflefled fcveral eminent qualities, which 
gained him univeifal efteem. He was very handfome, 
endued with great ftrength of body, and aderned with 
the fineft intelledaal endowments. He did not devote 
bind!If, as young men commonly do, to a life or lux¬ 


ury and pleafure. Pie ufed to exercife himfelf, with 
perfons of his age, in running, riding, hurling the 
javelin, and other manly exercifes, fuited to the mar¬ 
tial genius of the Numidians ; and though he furpafl'ed 
all his fellow fportfmen, there was not one of them 
but loved him. The chace was his only delight; but 
it was that ol lions and other favage beafts. Salluft, 
to finifh his character, tells us, that he excelled in all 
things, and fpoke very little of himfelf. 

So confpicnous an affemblage of fine talents and per¬ 
fections, at firft charmed Micipfa, who thought them 
an ornament to his kingdom. However, he foon be¬ 
gan to refled, that he was confiderably advanced in 
years, and his children in their infancy ; that mankind 
naturally thirfted after power, and that nothing was 
capable of making men run greater lengths than a vi¬ 
cious and unlimited ambition. Thefe refleftions foon 
excited his jealoufy, and determined him to expofe Ju- 
gurtha to a variety of dangers, fome of which, he eiv 
tertained hopes, might prove fatal to him. In order to 
this, he gave him the command of a body of forces 
which he fent to affift the Romans, who were at that 
time befieging Numantia in Spain. But Jugurtha, by 
his admirable condudt, not only efcaped all thofe dan¬ 
gers, but likewife won the efteem of die whole army, 
and the friendfhip of Scipio, who fent a high charac¬ 
ter of him to his uncle Micipfa. However, that ge¬ 
neral gave him fome prudent advice in relation to his 
future condudt; obferving, no doubt, in him certain 
fparks of ambition, which, if lighted into flame, he 
apprehended might one day be productive of the molt 
fatal confequences. 

Before this laft expedition, Micipfa had endeavour¬ 
ed to find out fome method of taking him off private¬ 
ly ; but his popularity amongft the Numidians obliged 
that prince to lay afide all thoughts of this nature. 
After his return from Spain the whole nation almoft 
adored him. The heroic bravery he had fhown there, 
his undaunted courage, joined to the utmoft calmnefs 
of mind, which enabled him to preferve a juft medium 
between a timorous forefight and an impetuous rafh- 
nefs, a circumftanee rarely to be met with in perfons 
of his age, and above all the advantageous teftimo- 
nials of his conduit given by Scipio, attraded an uni- 
verfal efteem. Nay, Micipfa himfelf, charmed with 
the high idea the Roman general had entertained of 
his merit, changed his behaviour towards him ; refol- 
ving, ifpoffible, to win his affedion by kindnefs. He 
therefore adopted him, and declared him joint heir 
with his two fons to tile crown. Finding, fome few 
years afterwards, that his end approached, he fent for 
all three to his bed-ftde ; where, in the prefence of the 
whole court, he defired Jugurtha to recoiled with what 
extreme tendernefs he had treated him, and confequent- 
ly to confider how well he had deferved at his hands. 
He then intreated him to proted his children on all 
occafions ; who being before related to him by the 
ties of blood, were now by their father’s bounty be¬ 
come his brethern. In order to fix him the more firmly 
in their intereft, he likewife complimented him upon 
his bravery, addrefs and confummate prudence. He 
further infinuated, that neither arms nor treafures con- 
flitute the ftrength of a kingdom ; but friends, who 
are neither won by arms nor gold, but by real fcrvices, 
and an inviolable fidelity. “ Now where (continued 
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how can that man who becomes an enemy to his rela¬ 
tions, repofe any confidence in, or depend upon Gran¬ 
gers ?” Then addreffing himfelf to Adherbal and Hi- 
empfal, “ And you (fa-id he) I enjoin always to pay 
the higheft reverence to Jugurtha. Endeavour to imi¬ 
tate, and if poffible furpafs, his exalted merit, that the 
world may not hereafter obferve Micipfa’s adopted fon 
to have reflefled greater glory upon his memory than 
his own children.” Soon after, Micipfa, who, accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus, was a prince of an amiable character, 
expired. Though Jugurtha did not believe the king 
to fpeak his real fentiments with regard to him, yet 
he feemed extremely pleafed with fo gracious a fpeech, 
and made him an anfwer fuitable to the occafion. 
However, that prince at the fame time was determined 
within himfelf to put into execution the fcheme he had 
formed at the fiege of Numantia, which was fuggefted 
to him by fome fa&ious and abandoned Roman offi¬ 
cers, with whom he there contracted an acquaintance. 
The purport of this fcheme was, that he fho.uld extort 
the crown by force from his two coufins, as foon as 
their father’s eyes were clofed ; which they infinuated 
might eafily be effefted by his own valour, and the 
venality of the Romans. Accordingly, a fliort time 
after the old king’s death, he found means to affaffi- 
nate Hiempfal in the city of Thirmida where his trea- 
fures were depofited, and drive Adherbal out of his 
dominions. That unhappy prince found himfelf obli¬ 
ged to fly to Rome, where he endeavoured to engage 
the confcript fathers to efpoufe his quarrel; but, not- 
withftanding the juftice of his caufe, they had not vir¬ 
tue enough effectually to fupport him. Jugurtha’s am- 
baffadors, by diftributing vaft firms of money amongft 
the fenators, brought them fo far over, that a majority 
palliated his inhuman proceedings. This encouraged 
thofe minifters to declare, that Hiempfal had been 
killed by the Numidians on account of his exceffive 
cruelty; that Adherbal was the aggrelfor in the late 
troubles ; and that he was only chagrined becaufe he 
could not make that havoc among his countrymen he 
would willingly have done. They therefore intreated 
the fenate to form a judgment of Jugurtha’s behaviour 
in Africa from his condudt at Numantia, rather than 
-from the fuggeftions of his enemies. Upon which, by 
far the greateft part of the fenate difcovered themfelves 
prejudiced in his favour. A few, however, that were 
not loft to honour, nor abandoned to corruption, in¬ 
filled upon bringing him to condign punifhment. But 
as they could not prevail, he had the bell part of Nu¬ 
midia allotted him, and Adherbal was forced to reft 
ir fatisfied with the other. 

Venality of Jugurtha finding now by experience that every thing 
was venal at Rome, as his friends at Numantia had 
before informed him, thought he might purfue his 
towering projefls without any obftrudtion from that 
quarter. He therefore, immediately after the laft di- 
vifion of Micipfa’s dominions, threw off the malk, and 
attacked his coufrn by open force. As Adherbal was 
a prince of a pacific difpofition, and almoft in all re- 
fpedts the reverfe of Jugurtha, he was by no means a 
match for him. The latter therefore pillaged the for¬ 
mer's,territories, llormed feveral of his fortreffes, and 
over-ran a good part of his kingdom without oppofi- 
tiom Adherbal, depending on the friendfhip of the 
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? And Romans, which his father in his laft moments a (lured Nnmidia, 
him would be a Granger fupport to him than all the “ " a ' 
troops and treafunes in the univerfe, difpatched depu¬ 
ties to Rome to complain of thefe hoftilities. But 
whilft he loft his time in fending thither fruhlefs depu¬ 
tations, Jugurtha overthrew him in a pitched battle, 
and foon after (hut him up in Cirta. During the fiege 
of this city, a Roman commiffion arrived there, in or¬ 
der to perfuade both parties to an accommodation; 
but finding Jugurtha untradlable, the commiffioners 
returned home without fo much as conferring with Ad¬ 
herbal. A fecond deputation, compofcd of fenators 
of the higheft diftin&ion, with jEmilius Scaurus, pre- 
fident of the fenate, at their head, landed fome time 
after at Utica, and fummoned Jugurtha to appear be¬ 
fore them. That prince at firft feemed to be under 
dreadful appreheafions, efpeciallyas Scaurus reproach¬ 
ed him with his enormous crimes, and threatened him 
with the refentment of the -Romans if he did not im¬ 
mediately raife the fiege of Cirta. However, the Nu- 
midian, by his addrefs, and the irrefiftible power of 
gold, as was afterwards fufpefted at Rome, fo molli¬ 
fied Scaurus, that he left Adherbal at his mercy. In 
fine, Jugurtha had at laft Cirta fiirrendered to him, 
upon condition only that he Ihould fpare the life of 
Abherbal- But the mercilefs tyrant, in violation of 
the laws of nature .and humanity as well as the cap!-, 
tulation, when he had got poffeffion of the town, or¬ 
dered him to be put to a mod cruel death. The mer¬ 
chants likewifr, and all. the Numidians in the place 
capable of bearing arms, he caufed without diftinflion 
to be put to the iword. 

Every perfon at Rome infpired with any fentiments , 
of humanity; was ftruck with horror at the news of' 
this tragical event. However, all the venal fenators. 
ftill concurred with Jugurtha’s minifters in palliating 
his enormous crimes. Notwithftanding which, the 
people, excited thereto by Caius Memmius their tri¬ 
bune, who bitterly inveighed againft the venality of 
the fenate, refolved not to let fo flagrant an inftance of' 
villainy go : unpunifned. This difpofition in them in¬ 
duced the confcript fathers likewife to declare their 
intention to chaftife Jugurtha. In order to this, an 
army was levied to invade Numidia, and the command 
of it given to the conful Calpurnius Beftia, a perfon of 
good abilities, but rendered unfit for the expedition he- 
was to go upon by his infatiable avarice. Jugurtha 
being informed of the great preparations making at 
Rome to attack his dominions, fent his fon thither to 
avert the impending dorm. The young prince was. 
plentifully fupplied with money, which he had orders 


tile Ro¬ 
mans, 


to diftribute liberally amongft the leading men. But 
Beftia, propofing to himfelf great advantages from an 
invafiou of Numidia, defeated all his intrigues, and. 
got a decree paffed, ordering him and his attendants 
to depart Italy in ten days, unlefs they were come to 
deliver up the king himfelf, and all his territories, to 
the republic by way of dedition. Which decree being 
notified to them, they returned without fo much as 
having entered the gates of Rome; and the conful 
foon after landed with a powerful army in Africa. For 
fome time he carried on the war there very briikly, 
reduced feveral llrong holds, and took many Numi¬ 
dians prifoners. But upon the arrival of Scaurus, a 
peace was granted Jugurtha upon advantageous terms.. 
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That prince coming from Vacca, the place of his refi- great ferment; which occafioned a profecution of the Numidia,- 
dence, to the Roman camp, in order to confer with guilty fenators, that was carried on, for fome time, ~' ' 

Beftia and Scaurus, and the preliminaries of the trea- with the utmoft heat and violence. Lucias Metellus ivieteilu* 

ty being immediately after fettled between them in the conful, during thefe tranfaftions, had Numidia fent 
private conferences, everybody at Rome was convin- affigned him for his province, and confequently was againft 
ced that the prince of the fenate and the conful had appointed general of the army deftined to aft againft Jugurtha. 
to their avarice facrificed the republic. The indigna- Jugurtha. As he perfectly difregarded wealth, the Nu- 
tion therefore of the people in general difplayed itfelf midian found him fuperior to all his temptations; 
in the ftrongeft manner. Memmius alfo fired them which was a great mortification to him. To this he 

with his fpeeches. It was therefore refolved to difpatch joined all the other virtues which conftitute the great 

the praetor Caffius, a perfon they could confide in, to captain; fo that Jugurtha found him in allrefpefts in- 
Numidia, to prevail upon jugurtha to come to Rome, acceffible. That prince therefore was now forced to 
that they might learn from the king himfelf which of regulate his conduit according to the motions of Me- 
their generals and fenators had been feduced by the tellus,with the greateft caution; and to exert his utmoft 
psftilent influence of corruption. Upon his arrival bravery, in order to compenfate for that hitherto fo 
there, he found means to bribe one Baebius Salca, a favourable expedient wl ich now began to fail him. 
man of great authority amongft the plebeians, but of Marius, Metellus’s lieutenant, being likewife a perfon 
infatiable avarice, by whofe affiftance he efcaped with of uncommon merit, the Romans reduced Vacca, a 
impunity. Nay, by the efficacy of gold, he not only large opulent city, and the moft celebrated mart in 
eluded all the endeavours of the people of Rome to Numidia. They alfo defeated Jugurtha in a pitched 
bring him to juftice,but likewife enabled Bomilcar, battle ; overthrew Bomilcar, one of his generals, up- 
one of his attendants, to get Maffiva, an illegitimate on the banks of the Muthullus ; and, in fine, forced 
fon of Micipfa, aflaffinated in the ftreets of Rome, the Numidian monarch to take fheiter in a place ren- 
That young prince was advifed by many Romans of dered almoft inacceffible by the rocks and woods with 
probity, well-wifhers to the family of Mafinifla, to ap- which it was covered. However, Jugurtha fignalized 
ply for the kingdom of Numidia ; which coming to himfelf in a furprifmg manner, exhibiting all that could 
jugurtha’s ears, he prevented the application by this be expefted from the courage, abilities, and attention 
execrable ftep. However, he was obliged to leave of a confummate general, to whom defpairadminifters 
Italy immediately. frelh ftrength, and fuggefts new lights. But his troops 

Jugurtha had fcarce fet foot in Africa, when he re- could not make head againft the Romans ; they were 
ceived advice that the fenate had annulled the fhame- again worfted by Marius, though they obliged Metel- 
ful peace concluded with him by Beftia and Scaurus. lus to raife the fiege of Zama. Jugurtha therefore, 

Soon after, the conful Albmus tranfported a Roman finding his country every where ravaged, his moft opu- 
army into Numidia, flattering himfelf with the hopes lent cities plundered, his fortreffes reduced, his towns 
of reducing Jugurtha to reafon before the expiration of burnt, vaft numbers of his fubjefts put to the fword 
his confulate. In this, however, he found himfelf de- and taken prifoners, began to think ferioufly of coming 
ceived, for that crafty prince, by various artifices fo to an accommodation with the Romans. His favourite who is be- 
amufed and impofed upon Albinus, that nothing of Bomilcar, in whom he repofed the higheft confidence, trayed by 
moment happened that campaign. This rendered him but who had been gained over to the enemy by Me- Bomilcar, 
ftrongly fufpefted of having betrayed his country, af- tellus, obferving this difpofnion, found it no difficult 
ter the example of his predeceffors. His brother Aulus, matter to perfuade him to deliver up his elephants, 
who fucceededhim in the command of the army, was money, arms, horfes, and deferters, in whom the main 
ftill more unfoccefsful; for after rifmg from before Su- ftrength of his army confifted, into the hands of the 
thul, where the king’s treafures were depofited, he Romans. Some of thefe laft, in order to avoid the pu» 
marched his forces iuto a defile out of which he found nifbment due to their crime, retired to Bocchus king 
it impoflible to extricate himfelf. He therefore was of Mauritania, and lifted in his fervice. But Metellus 
obliged to fubmit to the ignominious ceremony of paf- ordering him to repair to Tifidium, a city of Numidia, 
fing under the jtigum, with all his men, and to quit thereto receive farther direftions, and he refufing a 
Numidia entirely in ten days time, in order to deliver compliance with that order, hoftilities were renewed 
his troops from immediate deftruftion. The avaricious with greater fury than ever. Fortune now feemed to 
difpofition of the Roman commander had prompted declare in favour of Jugurtha: he retook Vacca, and 
him to befiege Suthul, the pofleflion of which place he maflacred all the Roman garrifon, except Turpilius 
imagined would make him mailer of all the wealth of the commandant. However, foon after, a Roman le- 
Jugurtha, and confequently paved the way to fuch a gion feized again upon it, and treated the inhabitants 
icandalous treaty. However, this was declared void with the utmoft feverity. About this time, one of Ma¬ 
as foon as known at Rome, as being concluded with- ftanabal’s fons, named Gauda, whom Micipfa in his 

out the authority of the people. The Roman troops will had appointed to fucceed to the crown in cafe 

retired into Africa Propria, which they had now redu- his two legitimate fons and Jugurtha died without 
ccd into the form of a Roman province, and there took ifi’ue, wrote to the fenate in favour of Marius, who 
up their winter quarters. was then endeavouring to fupplant Metellus. That 

In the mean time Caius Mamilius Limetanus, tri- prince having his underftanding impaired by a de- 

bune of the peop’e, excited the plebeians to inquire dining ftate of health, fell a more eafy prey to the 

into the cond aft of thofe perfons by whofe affiftance bafe and infamous adulation of Marius. The Roman 
Jugurtha had found means to elude all the decrees of foothing his vanity, affured him, that as he was the 
the fenate. This put the body of the people into a next heir to the crown, he might depend upon being 

fixed 
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Numidia, fixed upon the Numidian throne, as foon as Jugurtha 
' was either killed or taken; and that this mud; in a Ihort 

Acenfpira- happen, when once he appeared at the head of 
cy againft the Roman army with an unlimited commiffion. Soon 
him. after, Bomilcar and Nabdalfa formed a defign to af- 
faffinate Jugurtha, at the inftigation of Metellus ; but 
this being detedted, Bomilcar and moll: of his accom¬ 
plices fuffered death. The plot however had fuch an 
effedt upon Jugurtha, that he enjoyed afterwards no 
tranquillity or repofe. He fufpedted perfons of all de¬ 
nominations, Numidians as well as foreigners, of fome 
black defigns againft him. Perpetual terrors fat brood¬ 
ing over his mind; infomuch that he never got a wink 
of fleep but by ftealth, and often changed his bed in a 
low plebeian manner. Starting from his fleep, he 
would frequently fnatch his fword, and break out into 
the moft doleful cries : So ftrongly was he haunted by 
H Ipirit of fear, jealoufy, and diftradtion 1 

Jugurtha having deftroyed great numbers of his 
friends on fufpicion of their having been concerned in 
the late confpiracy, and many more of them deferting 
to the Romans and Bocchus king of Mauritania, he 
found himfelf, in a manner, deftitute of counfellors, 
generals, and all perfons capable of affifting him in 
carrying on the war. This threw him into a deep me¬ 
lancholy, which rendered him diffatisfied with every 
thing, and made him fatigue his troops with a variety 
of contradidtory motions. Sometimes he would ad¬ 
vance with great celerity againft the enemy, and at 
others retreat with no fmall fwiftnefs from them. Then 
he refumed his former courage; but foon after de- 
Ipaired either of the valour or fidelity of the forces un¬ 
der his command. All his movements therefore pro¬ 
ved unfuccefsful, and at laft he was forced by Metel¬ 
lus to a battle. That part of the Numidian army 
j- which Jugurtha commanded, behaved with fome re- 
He is de- folution; but the other fled at the firft onfet. The 
feated by Romans therefore entirely defeated them, took all 
Metellus. their ftandards, and made a few of them prifone.rs. But 
few of them were flainin the adtion; fince, as Salluft 
obferves, the Numidians trailed more to their heels 
than to their arms for fafety in this engagement. 

Metellus purfued Jugurtha and his fugitives to Tha- 
la. His march to this place being through vaft de¬ 
farts, was extremely tedious and difficult. But be¬ 
ing fupplied with leathern bottles and wooden veffels 
of all fizes taken from the huts of the Numidians, 
which were filled with water brought by the natives, 
who had fubmitted to him, he advanced towards that 
city. He had no fooner begun his march, than a moft 
copious Ihower of rain, a thing very uncommon in 
thofe defarts, proved a great and feafonable refrelh- 
mentto his troops. This fo animated them, that upon 
their arrival before Thala, they attacked the town with 
fuch vigour, that Jugurtha, with his family, and 
treafures depofited therein, thought proper to aban¬ 
don it. After a brave defence, it was reduced ; the 
garrifon confiding of Roman deferters, fetting fire to 
the king’s palace, and confirming themfelves, together 
with every thing valuable to them, in the flames. Ju¬ 
gurtha being now reduced to great extremities, re¬ 
tired into Gaetulia, where he formed a confiderable 
corps. From thence he advanced to the confines of 
Mauritania; and engaged Bocchus king of that 
country, who had married Inis daughter, to enter 


into an alliance with him. In confequence of which, NumidU. 
having reinforced his Gsetulian troops with a power- — 

ful body of Mauritanians, he turned the tables upon 
Metellus, and obliged him to keep clofe within his 
entrenchments. Salluft informs us, that Jugurtha 
bribed Bocchus’s minillers to influence that prince in 
his favour; and that having obtained an audience, he 
infinuated, that, fhould Numidia be fubdued, Mauri¬ 
tania muft be involved in its ruin, efpecially as the Ro¬ 
mans feemed to have vowed the deftrudtion of all the 
thrones in the univerfe. In fupport of what he ad¬ 
vanced, he produced feveral inftancesyery appofite to 
the point in view. However, the fame author feems 
to intimate, that Bocchus was determined to affift Ju¬ 
gurtha againft his enemies by the flight the Romans 
had formerly fhown him. That prince, at the firft 
breaking out of the war, had fent ambafladors to Rome, 
to propofe an offenfive and defenfive alliance to the re¬ 
public ; which, though of the utmoft confequence to it 
at that jundture, a few of the moft venal and infamous 
fenators, who were abandoned to corruption, prevent¬ 
ed from taking effedt. This undoubtedly wrought 
more powerfully upon Bocchus in favour of Jugurtha, 
than the relation he flood in to him : For both the 
Moors and Numidians adapted the number of their 
wives to their circumftances, fo that fome had 10, 20, 

&c. to their ffiare ; their kings therefore were unlimit¬ 
ed in this particular, and of courfe all degrees of affi¬ 
nity refulting to them from marriage had little force. 

It is obfervable, that the pofterity of thofe ancient na¬ 
tions have the fame cuftom prevailing amongft them 
at this day. 

Such was the fituatiori of affairs in Numidia, when Marius 
Metellus received advice of the promotion of Marius fucceeds 
to the confulate. But, notwithftanding this inju- Metellus. 
rious treatment, he generoufly endeavoured to draw 
off Bocchus from Jugurtha, though this would faci¬ 
litate the redudtion of Numidia for his rival. To 
this end ambafladors were difpatched to the Mauri¬ 
tanian court, who intimated to Bocchus, “ That 
it would be highly imprudent to come to a rupture 
with the Romans without any caufe at all; and that he 
had now a fine opportunity of concluding a moft ad¬ 
vantageous treaty with them, which was much prefe¬ 
rable to a war. To which they added,-that whatever 
dependence he might place upon his riches, he ought 
not to run the hazard of lofing his dominions by em¬ 
broiling himfelf with other ftates, when he could eaft- 
ly avoid this ; that it was much eafier to begin a war 
than to end it, which it was in the power of the vidtor 
alone to do ; that, in fine, he would by no means con- 
fult the intereft of his fubjedts if he followed the defpe- 
rate fortunes of Jugurtha.” To which Bocchus re¬ 
plied, “ That for his part there was nothing he wifh- 
ed for more than peace ; but that he could not help pi¬ 
tying the deplorable condition of Jugurtha ; that if 
the Romans, therefore, would grant that unfortunate 
prince the fame terms they had. offered him, he would 
bring about an accommodation.” Metellus let the 
Mauritanian monarch know, that it was not in his 
power to comply with what he defired. However, he 
to@k care to keep up a private negociation with him 
till he knew conful Marius’s arrival. By this conduct 
he ferved two wife ends. Firft, he prevented thereby 
Bocchus from coming to a general adtion with his 

troops j 
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j\3mul!a. troops; which was the very thing Jugurtha de- 
v fired, as hoping that this, whatever the event might 
be, would render a reconciliation betwixt him and 
the Romans impracticable. Secondly, this inadtion 
enabled him to difeover fomething of the genius and 
difpofition of the Moors ; a nation of whom the Ro¬ 
mans, till then, had fcarce formed any idea ; which, 
he imagined, might be of no fro all fervice, either to 
himfelf or his fucceffors, in the future profecution of 
the war. 

Jugurtha, being informed that Marius, with a 
numerous army, was landed at Utica, advifed Bocchus 
to retire, with part of the troops, to fome place of 
difficult accefs, whilfthe himfelf took poft upon ano¬ 
ther inacceffible fpot with the remaining corps. By 
this meafure, he hoped the Romans would be obliged 
to divide their forces, and confequently be more ex- 
pofed to his efforts and attacks. He likewife ima¬ 
gined, that feeing no formidable body appear, they 
would believe the enemy in no condition to make head 
againft them; which might occafion a relaxation of 
dilcipline, the ufual attendant of a too gre^t fecurity, 
and confequently produce fome good effedt. How¬ 
ever, he was dilappointed in both thefe views. For 
Marius, far from fuffering a relaxation of difeipline to 
take place, trained up his troops, which confiftea 
chiefly of new levies, in fo perfeft a manner, that 
they were foon equal in goodnefs to any confular army 
that ever appeared in the field. He a'.fo cut off great 
numbers of the Gastulian marauders, defeated many of 
17 Jugurtha’s parties, and had like to have taken that 
He gains prince himfelf near the city of Cirta. Thefe advan- 
a great ad- tages, though not of any great importance, intimidated 
vantage 0- Bocchus, who now made overtures for an accommoda- 
»ha ^ U ° ir ” tion ; but the Romans, not being fufficiently fatisfied 
of his fincerity, paid no great attention to them. In 
the mean time Marius pulhed on his conquefts, reduc¬ 
ing feveral places of lefs note, and at laid refolved to 
befiege Capfa. That diis enterprife might be con¬ 
ducted with the greater fecrecy, he buffered not the 
lead hint of his defign to tranfpire, even amongft any 
of his officers. On the contrary, in order to blind them, 
he detached A. Manlius, one cf his lieutenants, with 
fome light-armed cohorts, to the city of Lares, where 
he had fixed his principal magazine, and depofited the 
military cheft. Before Manlius left the camp, that 
he might the more effectually amufe him, he inti¬ 
mated, that himfelf with the army fliould take the 
fame route in a few days: but inflead of that, he 
bent his march towards the Tanais, and in fix days 
'time arrived upon the banks of that river. Here 
he pitched his tents for a fliort time, in order to re- 
freih his troops ; which having done, he advanced 
to Capfa, and made himfelf mailer of it. As the 
fituation of this city rendered it extremely commo¬ 
dious to Jugurtha, whofe plan of operations, ever 
fince the commencement of the war, it had exceed¬ 
ingly favoured, he levelled it with the ground after 
it had been delivered up to the fcldiers to be plunder¬ 
ed. The citizens likewife, being more ftrongly at¬ 
tached to that prince than any of die other Numidians, 
on account of the extraordinary privileges he indulged 
them with, and of cour.e tearing a more implacable 
hatred to the Romans, he rut to the f.vord or fold 
for flares. Tr.e true motive of the conful’s conduct 

4 


on this occafion feems here to be affigned; though Numklia. 

we are told by Salluft, in conformity to the Ro- - -' 

man genius, that neither avarice or refentment 
prompted him to fo barbarous an aCtion, but only 
a defire to ftrike terror into the Numidians. 

The Numidians, ever after this exploit, dreaded the 
very name of Marius ; who now, in his own opinion, 
had eclipfed the glory of all his pvedeceffor’s great at- 
chievements, particularly the reduction of Thaia, a 
city, in ftrength and fituation, nearly refembling Cap¬ 
fa. Following his blow, he gradually prefented him¬ 
felf before moll of the places of ftrength in the enemy’s 
country ; many of which either opened their gates, or 
were abandoned at his approach, being terrified with 
what had happened to the unfortunate citizens of Cap¬ 
fa. Others taken by force, he laid in allies; and in 
fnort, filled the greatest part of Numidia with blood, 
horror, and comufion.. Then, after an obftinate de¬ 
fence, he reduced a cadle that feemed impregnable, 
feated not far from Mulucha, where Jugurtha kept 
part of his treafures. In the mean time, Jugurtha 
not being able to prevail on Bocchus, by his repeated 
felicitations, to advance into Numidia, where he found 
himfelf greatly prelfed, was obliged to have re- 
courfe to his ulual method of bribing the Mauritanian 
minifters, in order to put that prince in motian. He 
alfo promifed him a third part of his kingdom, pro¬ 
vided they could either drive the Romans out of Afri¬ 
ca, or get all the Numidian dominions confirmed to 
him by treaty. 

So confiderable a ceffion could not fail of engaging 
Bocchus to fupport Jugurtha with his whole power. 

The two African monarchs therefore, having joined 
their forces, furprifed Marius near Cirta as he was go¬ 
ing into winter-quarters. The Roman general was fo 
pufhed on this occafion, that the barbarians thought 
themfelves certain of virirory, and doubted not but they 
fhould be able to extinguifh the Roman name in Nu- yg 
midia. But their incaution and too greas fecurity Jugurtha 
enabled Marius to give them a total defeat; which entirelyd»- 
was followed four days after by fo complete an over- re5ted ' 
throw, that their numerous army, confiding of 90,000 
men, by the acceffion of a powerful corps of Moors, 
commandedbyBocchus’sfonFoluxjwas entirely ruined. 

Sylla, Marius’s lieutenant, molt eminently dlftlnguifh- 
ed himfelf in the laft addon, which laid the foundation 
of his future greatnefs. Bocchus, now looking upon 
Jugurdia’s condition as defperate, and not being will¬ 
ing to run the rifle of lcfing his dominions, fhowed 
a difpofition to clap up a peace with Rome. However, 
the republic gave him to underftand, that he muft not 
expedt to be ranked amongft its friends, till he had 
delivered up into the conful’s hands Jugurtha, the in¬ 
veterate enemy of the Roman name. The Maurita¬ 
nian monarch, having entertained an high idea of an 
alliance with that ftate, refolved to fatisfy it in this 
particular; and was confirmed in his refolution by one 
Dabar, a Numidian prince, the fon of Mafia grada, 
and delcended by Ids mother’s fide from Mafinifk. Be¬ 
ing clofely attached to the Romans, and extremely 
agreeable to Bocchus 0:1 account of his noble difpofi¬ 
tion, he defeated all the intrigues, of Afpar, Jugurtha’s 
minifter. Upon fjylla’s arrival at the Mauritanian 
court, the affair the;e feemed to be entirely fettled. 
However, Bocchus, who v.as for ever projecting new 

defigns, 
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Numidia. defigns, and like the reft of his countrymen, in the 
' " —* higheft degree perfidious, debated within himfelf, whe¬ 

ther he fhould facrificc Scylla or Jugurtha, who were 
both then in his power. He was a long time fluftu- 
ating with uncertainty, and combated by a contrariety 
of iuitiments. The fudden changes which difplay- 
ed tkcmfelves in his countenance, his air, and his 
whole perfon, evidently fliowed how ftrongly his mind 
was agitated. But at tail he returned to his firft de- 
fign, to which the bias c.f his mind feemed naturally 
to lead him. He therefore delivered up Jugurtha in¬ 
to the hands of Sylla, to be conducted to Marius; 
who, by that fuccefsful event, happily terminated this 
dangerous war. The kingdom of Numidia was now 
reduced to a new form: Bocchus, for his important 
fervices, had the country of the Maffefyli contiguous 
to Mauritania, afligned him; which, from this time, 
took the name of New Mauritania . Numidia Pro¬ 
pria, or the country of tire Maffyli, was divided into 
three parts ; one of which was given to Hiempfal, an¬ 
other to Mandreftal, both defeendants of Mafiniffa ; 
and the third the Romans annexed to Africa Propria, 
ao or the Roman province adjacent to it. What became 
Tranijc- of Jugurtha after he had graced Marius’s triumph, 
tions after at -wliicli ceremony he was led in chains, together 
uf Tu "m-tha his two f° ns > through the ftreets of Rome, 

we have already laid before our readers. See Ju¬ 
gurtha. 

Jugurtha’s two fons furvived him, but fpent their 
lives in captivity at Venufia, However, one of them 
named Oxyntas „ was, for a fhort time, releafed from 
his confinement by Aponius, who befieged Acerrse in 
the war between the Romans aud the Italian allies 
That general brought this prince to his army, where 
he treated him as king, in order to draw the Numidian 
forces off from the Roman fervice. Accordingly thofe 
Numidians no fooner heard that the fon of their old 
king was fighting for the allies, than they began 
to defert by companies; which obliged Julius Caefaf 
the conful to part with all his Numidian cavalry, and 
fend them back into Africa. Some few years after this 
event, Pompey defeated Cneius Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, and Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numidia, kill¬ 
ing 17,000 of their men upon the fpot. Notfatisfied 
with this victory, that general purfued the fugitives to 
their camp, which he foon forced, put Domitius to 
the fword, and took Hiarbas prifoner. He then re¬ 
duced that part of Numidia which belonged to Hiar¬ 
bas, who feems to have fucceeded Mandreftal above- 
mentioned ; and gave it to Hiempfal, a neighbouring 
Numidian prince, defeended from Mafiniffa, who had 
always oppofed the Marian fadtion. 

Csefa/in Suetonius informs us, that a difpute happened be- 
i',alts' Tuba. tween Hiempfal and one Mafintha, a noble Numidian, 
whom, it is probable, he had in fome refpedt injured 
when Julius Casfar firft; began to make a figure in the 
world* The fame author adds, that Caslar warmly 
efpoufed the caufe of Mafintha, and even grofsly in* 
fulted Juba, Hiempfal’s fon, when he attempted to 
vindicate his father’s conduit on this occafion. He 
pulled him by the beard, than which a more unpar¬ 
donable affront could not be offered to an African. In 
fhort, he fereened Mafintha from the infults and vio¬ 
lence of his enemies; from whence a reafon may be af- 
Vol. XIII. 
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figned for Juba’s adhering fo clofely afterwards to the Numidfa. 
Pompeian faction. " * 

In eonfcquence of the indignity Crtffkr had offsred T u i, a tie . 
Juba, and the difpofnion it had occafioned, that prince Hus one of 
did Cteiar great damage in the civil wars betwixt him Of.ir’a 
and Pompey. By a ftratagem he drew Curio, one of lieutenants, 
his lieutenants, into a general adtion, which it was his 
intereft at that time to have avoided. He caufed it to 
be given out all over Africa Pi opria and Numidia, that 
he was retired into fome remote country at a great di- 
ftance from the Roman territories. This coming to 
Curio’s ears, who was then befieging Utica, it hin¬ 
dered him from taking the neceffary precautions 
again ft a furprife. Soon after, the Roman general re¬ 
ceiving intelligence that a fmall body of Numidians 
was approaching his camp, he put himfelf at the head 
of his forces in order to attack them, and, for fear 
they fhould efcape, began his march in the night, 
looking upon himfelf as fure of vidtory. Some of their 
advanced ports he furprifed afleep, and cut them to 
pieces; which ftill farther animated him. In fhort, 
about day-break he came up with the Numidian;, 
whom he attacked with great bravery, though his men 
were then failing, and vaftly fatigued by their forced 
and precipitate march. In the mean time, Juba, who, 
immediately after the propagation of the rumour 
abovementioned, had taken care to march privately, 
with the main body of the Numidian army, to fuppert 
the detachment font before to decoy Curio, advanced 
to the relief of his men. The Romans had met with a 
great refiftance before he appeared; fo that lie eafily 
broke them, killed Curio, with a great part of Ills' 
troops, upon the fpot, purfued the reft to their camp, 
which he plundered, and took many of them prifoner *. 

Moil of the fugitives, who endeavoured to make their 
efcape oil board the ihips in the port of Utica, were 
either flain by the purfuers, or drowned. The re¬ 
mainder fell into the hands of Varus, who would have 
laved them; but Juba, who arrogated to himfelf the 
honour of this vidtory, ordered moftofthem to be put 
to the fword. 

This vidtory infufed new life and vigour into the Jjb/ovef- 
Pompeian fadtion, who thereupon conferred great ho- thrown by 
nours upon Juba, and gave him the title of liny of all Casfar. 
Numidia. But Casfar and his adherents declared him 
an enemy to the ftate of Rome, adjudging to Bocchus 
and Bogud, two African princes entirely in their in¬ 
tereft, the fovereignty of his dominions. Juba after¬ 
wards, uniting his forces with thofe of Scipio, reduced 
Casfar to great extremities, and would in all probabi¬ 
lity have totally ruined him, had he not been relieved 
by Publius Sittius. That general, having formed a 
confiderabls corps, confiding, of Roman exiles, and 
Mauritanian troops fent him by Bocchus, according 
to Dio, or, as Casfar will have it, Bogud, made a,i 
irruption into Gsetulia and Numidia, whilft Juba was 
employed in Africa Propria. As he ravaged thefe 
countries in a dreadful manner, Juba immediately re¬ 
turned with the beft part of his army, to preferve them 
from utter deftruftion. Plowever, Casfar knowing his 
horfe to be afraid of the enemy’s elephants did not 
think prbper to attack Scipio in the abfence of the 
Numidian, till his own elephants, and a frefh rein¬ 
forcement of troops, hourly expected, arrived from 

U Italy. 
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Num idia. Italy. With this acceffion of ftrength, he imagined 
' “ himfelf able to give a good account, both of the Ro¬ 

man forces with which he was to cope, and the bar¬ 
barians. In the mean time Scipio difpafched reitera¬ 
ted expreffes to Juba to haften to his affiftance ; but 
could not prevail upon him to move out of Numidia, 
till he had promifed him the poffeffion of all the Ro¬ 
man dominions in Africa, if they could from thence 
expel Caefar. This immediately put him in motion ; 
fo that, having fent a large detachment to make head 
againft Sittius, he marched with the reft cf his troops 
to aflift Scipio. However, Caefar at laft overthrew 
Scipio, Juba, and Labienus, near the town of Thap- 
fus, and forced all their camps. As Scipio was the 
firft furprifed and defeated, Juba fled into Numidia, 
without writing for Csefar’s approach ; but the body 
of the Numidians detached againft Sittius, having 
been broken and difperfed by that general, none of his 
fubjeffs there would receive him. Abandoned there¬ 
fore to difpair, he fought death in a Angle combat 
with Petreius, and, having killed him, caufed himfelf 
2 4 to be difpatched by one of his flaves. 

Numidia After this decifive afticn, and the reduftion of A- 
reduceci to frica Propria, Caefar made himfelf mailer of Numidia, 
the form of which he reduced to a Roman province, appointing 
** P* ovince - Crifpus Sailuftius to govern it in quality of proconful, 
with private inftruffions to pillage and plunder tire in¬ 
habitants, and, by that means, put it out of their 
power ever to {hake ofF the Roman yoke. However, 
Bocchus and Eogud ftill preferved a fort of fovereign- 
ty in the country of the Mafl'sefyli and Mauritania, 
fince the former of thofe princes, having deferted Cce- 
far, fent an army into Spain to afllft the Pompeians ; 
and the latter, with his forces, determined viffory to 
declare for Caefar at the ever memorable battle of 
Munda. Bogud, afterwards Aiding with Anthony 
againft Odtavius, fent a body of forces to afllft him in 
Spain ; at which time the Tingitanians revolting from 
him, Bocchus, with an army compofed of Romans in 
the intereft of Odtavius, who paffed over from Spain 
into Africa, and his own fubjedts, poffeffed himfelf of 
Mauritania Tingitana. Bogud fled to Anthony ; and 
Odtavius, after the conclufion of the war, honoured 
the inhabitants of Tingi with all the privileges of Ro¬ 
man citizens. He likewife confirmed Bocchus king 
of Mauritania Csefarienfis, or the country of the Maf- 
felyli, in the poffeffion of Tingitania, which he had 
conquered, as a reward for his important fervices. In 
this he imitated the example of his great predeceffor 
Julius Caefar, who divided fome of the fruitful plains 
of Numidia among the foldiers of P. Sittius, who had 
conquered great part of that country, and appointed 
Sittius himlelf fovereign of that diftrift. Sittius, as 
has been intimated above, having taken Cirta, killed 
Sabura, Juba’s general, entirely difperfed his forces, 
and either cut off or taken prifoners moft of the Pom¬ 
peian fugitives that efcaped from the battle ofThap- 
fus, highly deferved to be diftinguilhed in fo eminent 
a manner. After Bocchus’s death, Mauritania and 
the Maffaffylian Numidia were in all refpedts conftder- 
ed as Roman provinces. 

NUMXSMATOGRAPPIIA, a term ufed for the 
defcription and knowledge of ancient coins and medals, 
whether of gold, filver, or brafs. See Coins and Mff- 
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NUMITOR, the fon of Procas king of Alba, and Numitor 
the brother of Amulius. Procas before his death made il 
him and Amulius joint heirs to the crown, on condition ^ u °> 
of their reigning annually by turns; but Amulius 
getting polleflion of the throne, excluded Numitor, 
whole fon Laufus he ordered to be put to death, and 
obliged Rhea Sylvia, Numior’s only daughter, to'be¬ 
come a veftal. This princefs becoming pregnant de¬ 
clared that fhe was with child by the god Mars ; and 
afterwards brought forth Rliemus and Romulus, who 
at length killed Amulius, and reftored Numitor to the 
throne, 754 : B. C. See Rhemus and Romulus. 

NUMMUS, a piece of money otherwife called 
feflertius . 

NUN, the fon of Elifhamah, and father of Jofhua,, 
of the tribe of Ephraim. The Greeks gave him the 
name of Naue inftead of Nun. This man is known in 
facred hiftory only by being the father of Jofhua. 

Nun, a woman in feveral Chriftian countries, who 
devotes herfelf, in a cloifter or nunnery, to a religious 
life. See the article Monk. 

There were women, in the ancient Chriftian church, 
who made public profeffion of virginity, before the 
monaftic life was known in the world, as appears 
from the writings of Cyprian and Tertullian. Thele, 
lor diftinffion’s lake, are fometimes called eccleftajlical 
virgins, and were commonly enrolled in the canon or 
matricula of the church. They differed from the 
monaftic virgin chiefly in this, that they lived private¬ 
ly in their fathers houfes, whereas the others lived in 
communities: but their profefllon of virginity was not 
fo ftriff as to make it criminal in them to marry after¬ 
wards, if they thought fit. As to the confecration of 
virgins, it had fome things peculiar in it: it was 
ufuaily performed publicly in the church by the biftiop.. 

The virgin made a public profeffion of her refolution, 
and then the bilhop put upon her the accuftomed ha¬ 
bit of facred virgins. One part of this habit was a 
veilj called the facrum -velamcn ; another was a kind of 
mitre or coronet worn upon the the head. At prefent, 
when a woman is to be made a nun, the habit, veil, and 
ring of the candidate are carried to the altar ; and {he 
herielf accompanied by her neareft relations, is con- 
duffed to the bifhop, who, after mafs and an anthem, 
(thefubjeff of which is, “ that flie ought to have her 
lamp lighted, becaufe the bridegroom is coming to 
meet her),” pronounces the benediffion : then {he rifes. 
up, and the bilhop confecrates the new habit, fprink- 
ling it with holy water. When the candidate has put 
on her religious habit, fhe prefents herfelf hcfore the 
biftiop, and ftngs, on her knees, Ancilla Cbrijii fum y 
kc .; then lhe receives the veil, and afterwards the ring, 
by which lhe is married to Chrift; and laftly, the 
crown of virginity. When lhe is crowned, an ana¬ 
thema is denounced againft all who fiiall attempt to 
make her break her vows. In fome few inftances, per¬ 
haps, it may have happened that nunneries, monafte- 
ries, &c. may have been ufeful as well to morality 
and religion as to literature: in the grofs, however,, 
they have been highly prejudicial; and however well 
they might be fuppoied to do when viewed in theory, 
in faff they are unnatural and impious. It was furcly 
far from the, intention of Providence to feclude youth, 
and beauty in a cloiftered ruin, or to deny them the 
innocent enjoyment of their years andfex. 


NUNCIO,, 
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Nuncio NUNCIO, or Nuntio, an ambaflador from the 
,. ^ pope to fome Catholic prince or hate, or a perfon who 
N ut'vo. ;!tten< is on the pope’s behalf at a congrefs, or an af- 
— v fembly offeveral ambafihdors. 

NUNCUPATIVE, in the fchools, fomething that is 
only nominal, or has no exiftence but in name. 

NuncvpatH'e Will or Teft ament, a will made ver¬ 
bally, and not put in writirig. See the articles Will 
and Testament. 

NUNDINA, a goddefs among the ancient hea¬ 
thens, fuppofed to have the care of the purification of 
infants. And becaufe male infants were purified nine 
days after their birth, her name is derived from nonits, 
or the ninth, though female-infants were purified the 
eighth day; which purification was called lujlration by 
the Romans. 

NUNDINAL, Nundinalts, a name which the Ro¬ 
mans gave to the eight firft letters of the alphabet ufed 
in their kalendar. 

This feries of letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
is placed and repeated fuccefllvely from the firft to the 
laft day of the year: one of thefe always expreffed 
the market-days, or the aflemblies called nundinec quaji 
novendina, becaufe they returned every nine days. 
The country people, after working eight days fuc- 
ceffively, came to town the ninth, to fell their feveral 
commodities, and to inlorm fhemfelves of what related 
to religion and government. Thus the nundinal day 
being under A oh the firft, ninth, feventeenth, and 
twenty-fifth days of January, &c. the letter D will 
be the nundinal letter of the year following. Thefe 
nundinals bear a very great refemblance to the domi¬ 
nical le'ters, which return every eight days, as the 
nundinals did every nine. 

NUNDOCOMAR, a Rajah in Bengal, and head 
of the Bramins, who, in 1775, was condemned to an 
ignominious death by Englifh laws newly introduced 
in an Englifh court ofjuftice newly efiablifhed, fora 
forgery charge to have been committed by him many 
years before. That he was guilty of the deed can¬ 
not be queftioned; but there was furely fomething 
hard in condemning a man by an expofl fafio law. He 
bore his fate with the utmoft fortitude, in the full 
confidence that his foul would foon be reunited to the 
univerfal fpirit whence it had fprung. See Metaphy¬ 
sics, Part III. Ch. iv. Qf the Immortality of the Soul. 

Monte Nuoro, in the environs of Naples, blocks 
up the valley of Averno. “ This mountain (Mr Swin¬ 
burne tells us) arofe in the year 1538, for after re¬ 
peated quakings the earth burft afunder, and made 
way for a deluge of hot afhes and flames, which rifing 
extremely high, and darkening the atmofphere, fell 
down again and formed a circular mound four miles 
in circumference, and 1000 feet high, wiih a large 
cup in the middle. The wind rifing afterwards, waft¬ 
ed the lighter particles over the country, blafted ve¬ 
getation, and killed the animals who grazed; the con* 


fequence was, that the place was deferted, till Don 
Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, encouraged the 
inhabitants by example and otherwife to return. 

“ Part of Monte Nuovo is cultivated, but the 
larger portion of its declivity is wildly overgrown with 
prickly-broom, and rank weeds that emit a very fe¬ 
tid fulphureous fmell. The water is fhallow, its in- 
fide clad with fiirubs, and the little area at the bot¬ 
tom planted with fig and mulberry trees; a mod 
flriking fpecimen of the amazing vicifiitudes that take 
place in this extraordinary country. I faw no traces 
of lava or melted matter, and few flones within. 

“ Near the foot of this mountain the fubterraneous 
fires a< 5 t with fuch immediate power, that even the 
fand at the bottom of the fea is heated to an intole¬ 
rable degree.” 

NUPTIAL rites, the ceremonies attending the 
fblemnization of marriage, which are different in dif¬ 
ferent ages and countries. We cannot omit here a 
cuflom which was praftiied by the Romans on thefe 
occafions; which was this : Immediately after the chief 
ceremonies were over, the new-married man threw 
nuts about the room for the boys to fcramble for. Va¬ 
rious reafons have been affigned for it; but that which 
mod generally prevails, and feems to be themoft juft, 
is, that by this a<ft the bridegroom fignified his refolu- 
lution to abandon trifles,and commence a ferious courfe 
of life; whence nucibus reliftis in this fenfe became a 
proverb. They might a'lfo be an emblem of fertility. 

The ancient Greeks had a perfon to conduit the 
bride from her own to the bridegroom’s houfe ; and 
hence he was called by the Greeks Nymphagogi, which 
term was afterwards ufed both by the Romans and 
the Jews. 

NUREMBERG, an impelial city of Germany, 
capital of a territory of the fame name, fituated in E. 
Long. ii°, N. Lat. 47. 30. It ftands on the Reg- 
nitz, over which it has feveral bridges, both of wood 
and ftone, at the bottom of a hill, 60 miles from 
Augfburg, 87 from Munich, 46 from Wurtzlburg, 
and 50 from Ratifbon; and is thought by fome to be 
the Segodunum, and by others the Caftrum Noricum, 
of the ancients. 

The city has derived its name from the hill, upon 
which ftands this caftle, called in Latin, Caftrum No¬ 
ricum, round which the city was begun to be built, 
and where the emperors formerly lodged ; and here 
they lodge ftill, when they pafs by that city. They 
there pieferve, as precious relics, the crown, feeptre, 
cloatlis, bufkins, and other ornaments of Charlemagne 
(a). Which ferved alfo the emperor Leopold, when 
he went thither after his election, to receive the ho¬ 
mage of the city. The fmall river Regnitz, which 
runs through it, and thofe of Rednitz and Schwar- 
zack, which pafs by its walls, furniih the inhabitants, 
befides other advantages, with the means of making 
all forts of fluffs, dyes, and other manufactures (b), 
U 2 and 
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(a) Thefe ornaments are, a mitred crown, enriched with rubies, emeralds, and pearls; the dalmatic of Charle¬ 
magne, richly embroidered ; the imperial mantle powdered, with embroidered eagles, and its border thick fet 
with large emeralds, fapphires, and topazes ; the bulkins covered with plates of gold ; the gloves embroidered ; 
the apple, the golden feeptre, and fword. The ancient cuftom of the empire is, that the emperor is bound to 
alfemble in this city the firft diet that he holds after his ele&ion and coronation. 

, (b) There is in Nuremberg, and in the neighbouring villages depending upon it, an infinite number of 

workmen 
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Nurem- and toys, which are carried and fold even in the In- 
h £r g- dies. 

" " r It is a large and well-built town, but not very po¬ 
pulous. Its fortifications are a double wall, Hank¬ 
ed with towers mounting cannon, and a deep ditch. 
The magiftrates, and molt of the inhabitants, are 
Lutherans. There are a great many churches and 
chaples in it. In that of St Sebald is a brafs mo¬ 
nument of the faint; and a pidture reprefenting 
the creation of the world, by the celebrated filbert 
Durer, who was a native of the town ; but the fineft 
church in the town is that of St Giles. In that of 
the Holy Ghoft are kept mod of the jewels of the 
empire, together with the pretended fpear with which 
our Saviour’s fide was pierced, a thorn of his crown, 
and a piece of the manger wherein he was laid. 
Here are alfo a great many hofpitals, one in particu¬ 
lar for foundlings, and another for pilgrims; with a 
gymnafium, an anatomical theatre, a granary, a fine 
public libary, the old imperial fortrefs or caftle. 
fome remains of the old citadel of the burgraves of 
Nuremberg, feveral Latin fchools, an academy of 
painting, a well furnifhed arfenal, a Teutonic houfe 
in which the Roman-catholic fcrvice is tolerated, and 
a mint. Mr Keyfier fays there are upwards of 500 
fireets in it, about 140 fountains, 16 churches, 44 
religious houfes, 12 bridges, 10 market-places, and 
25,000 inhabitants ; and that its territories, befides 
the capital and four other towns, contain above 500 
villages, and about 160 mills on the Regnitz. The 
trade of this city, though upon the decline, is ftill very 
great, many of its manufactures being ftill exported 
to all parts of the world ; among which may be reckon¬ 
ed a great variety of curious toys in ivory, wood, and 
metal, already mentioned. The city has alfo diftinguifh- 
editfelfin the arts of painting and engraving, When 
the emperor Henry VI. affifted at a tournament 
in Nuremberg, he railed 38 burghers to the degree 
of nobility, the defendants of whom are called pa¬ 
tricians ., and have the government of the city entire¬ 
ly in their hands ; tire whole council, except eight 
mafters of companies, who are fummoned only on 
extraordinary occafions, confiding of them. Among 
the fine brafs cannon in the arfenal, is one that is 
charged at the breech, and may be fired eight times in 
a mh™te ; and two that carry balls of eighty pounds. 
The city keeps, in conftant pay, feven companies, 
confiding each, in time of peace, of 100 men, but, 
in time of war, of 185; two troops of cuiraffiers, 
each confiding of 85 men; and two companies of in¬ 
valids. There are alfo 24 companies of burghers, 
well armed and difciplined. On the new bridge, 
which is faid to have cod; 100,coo guilders, are two 
pyramids, on the top of one of which is 4 dove with 


an olive branch in her bill, and on the other an impe- Nurcm- 
rial black eagle. Mufic alfo flourifhes greatly in Nu- ktrjj. 

remberg ; and thofe who delight in mechanic arts and Ij. 
manufactures cannot arry where better gratify their umng. 
curiofity. As an imperial city, it has a feat and 
voice at the diets qf the empire and circle, paying to 
the chamber of Wetzlar 812 rix dollars each term. 

The territory belonging to the city is pretty large,- 
containing, befides two confiderable forefts of pine, 
called the Sibald and Laurence forefts, feveral towns 
and villages. 

We have mentioned already that certain families 
called patricians, to the exclufion of the red, poffefs 
the offices of the fenate. They are compofed of 42 
perfons (c), over which two caftellans, or perpetual fe- 
nefchals, prefide, the firft of whom has his residence 
in the caftle. Thefe caftellans affemble fometimes in 
the caftle, with five or fix of the chief members, to 
hold a fecret council (d). And, as this ciiy glories 
in being one of the firft which embraced Lutheranifm, 
it preferves the privilege of that in civil matters, not 
admitting any catholics to the magiftracy or freedom 
of the town ; the catholics there having the liberty 
only of remaining under the protection of the reft, and 
performing their religious worfhip in a commandery 
of Malta, and this but at certain hours, not to difturb 
the Lutherans, who likewife affemble there, although in 
poffeffion of all the other churches. 

This city is particularly noted for its antiquity, 
grandeur, fortifications, its triple walls of hewn ftone, 
its large and deep moat, its fine houfes, large churches, 
its wide ftreets, always clean, and for its curious and 
large library, its magazine ftored with every thing pro¬ 
per for its defence. 

NURSERY, in gardening, is a piece oflandfet 
apart for railing and propagating all forts of trees and 
plants to fupply the garden and other plantations. 

NURSING of chu.dr.en. See Lactacio. 

The following obfervations are faid to be the refult 
of long experience f. A child, when it comes into the 
world, is almoft a round ball; it is the nurf'e’s part to 
affift nature, in bringing it to a proper fhape, The V1 ' 
child fhoiald be laid (the firft month upon a thin ma- 
trafs, rather longer than itfelf, which the nurfe will 
keep upon her lap, that the child may always lie 
ftraight, and only fit up as the nurfe Hants the matrals. 

To feta child quite upright before the end of the firft 
month, hurts the eyes, by making the white part of the 
eye appear below the upper eye-lid. Afterwards the 
nurfe will begin to fet it up and dance it by degrees. 

The child muft be kept as dry as poffible. 

The clothing fhould be very light, and not much 
longer than the child,, that the legs may be got at 
with eafe, in order to have them often rubbed in the- 

day 


workmen, very ingenious in making feveral kinds of toys of wood, which are carried through all the fairs of Ger¬ 
many, and from thence through all Europe. Thefe toys are called Nuremberg's ; and they have fo great a fale, 
that it even exceeds defeription. This employment affords a livelihood to the greateft part of the inhabitants of 
the city ; and they make a very confiderable profit from this traffic. 

(c) Of thefe 42 members, there are only 34 chofeu from the patrician families ; the other eight are taken from 
among the burghers, and make in a manner a.fmall feparate body. 

(d) This fecret council is compofed of feven. principal chiefs of the republic, and for that reafon is cailed/i/>- 
ienrvirate. It determines the mod important affairs; and i t is the depofitary of the precious ftoues of the empire,, 
of the imp trial crown, the enfigos, feals, and keys of the city. 
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Nurilng. day with a warm hand or flannel, and in particu- 
' v lar the infide of them. 

Rubbing a child all over takes off fcurf, and makes 
the blood circulate. The one bread fhould be rubbed 
with the hands one way, and the other the other way, 
night and morning at lead. 

The ankle-bones and infide of the knees fltould be 
rubbed twice a-day ; this will ftrengthen thole parts, 
and make the child ftretch its knees and keep them 
flat, which is the foundation of an eredt and graceful 
perfon. 

A nurfe ought to keep a child as little in her arms 
as poffible, left the legs fliould be cramped, and the 
toes turned inwards. Let her always keep the child’s 
legs loofe. The oftencr the pofture is changed, the 
better. 

Tolling a child about, and exercifing it in the open 
air in fine weather, is of the greateft fervice. In ci¬ 
ties, children are not to be kept in hot rooms, but to 
have as much air as poffible. 

Want of exercife is the caufe of large heads, weak 
and knotted joints, a ccntradled bread, which occa- 
iions coughs and fluffed lungs, an ill-fhaped perfon, 
and waddling gait, befides a numerous train of other 
ills. 

The child’s flefh is to be kept perfectly clean, by 
conftantly walhing its limbs, and likewife its neck 
and ears ; beginning with warm water, till by de- 
grees-k will not only bear, but like to be walhed with 
cold. 

Riflng early in the morning is good for all children, 
provided they awake of themfelves, which they gene¬ 
rally do : but they are never to be waked out of their 
fleep, and as loon as poffible to be brought to regular 
fleeps in the day. 

When laid in bed or cradle, their legs are always to 
be laid llraight. 

Children, till they are two or three years old 
muff never be buffered to walk long enough at a time 
to be weary. 

Girls might be trained to the proper management 
of children if a premium were given in free-fchools, 
workhoufes, &c. to thofe that brought up the find! 
child to one year old. 

If the mother cannot fuckle the child, get a whole- 
fome cheerful woman, with young milk, who has 
been ufed to tend young children. After the fir ft fix 
months, fmall broths, and innocent foods of any kind, 
may do as well as living wholly upon milk. 

A principal thing to be always attended to is, to 
give young children conftant exercife,and to keep them 
in a proper pofture. 

With regard to the child’s drefs in the day, let it 
be a fhirt; a petticoat of fine flannel, two or three 
inches longer than the child’s feet, with a dimity top 
(commonly called a bodice-coat, to tie behind; over 
that a furcingle made of fine buckram,, two inches 
broad, covered over with fattin or fine ticken, with a 
ribbon fattened to it to tie it on, which, anfwers every 
purpofe of flays, and. has none of their .inconveniences. 
Over this put a robe, or a flip and frock, or whatever 
you like bed ; provided it is fallened behind, and not 
much longer than the child’s feet, that their motions 
may be ftrictly obfer.v.ed.. 


Two caps are to be put on the head, till the child NuLncc 
has got moft of its teeth. I 

The child’s drefs for the night may be a Hurt, 

a blanket to tie on, and a thin gown to tie over _ J .— 

the blanket. 

NUSANCE, or Nuisance, in law, a thing dene 
to the annoyance of another. 

Nuifances are either public or private.—A public 
nuifance is an offence againft the public in general, 
either by doing what tends to the annoyance of all 
the king’s lubjedts, or by negledting to do what the 
common good requires: in which cafe, all annoyances 
and injuries to ftreets, highways, bridges, and large 
rivers, as alfo diforderly alehoufcs, bawdy-heufev, 
gaming-houfes, flages for rope-dancers, &c. are held 
to be common nuifances.—A private nut.iince is, when 
only one perfon or family is annoyed by the doing of 
any thing; as where a perfon flops up the light of 
another’s houfe, or builds in fuch a manner that the 
rain falls from his houfe upon his neighbour’s. 

Nut, among botanifts, denotes a pericarpium 
of an extraordinary hardnefs, inclofmg a kernel or 
feed. 

NUTATION, in aftronomy, a Lind of tremulous 
motion of the axis of the earth, whereby, in each an¬ 
nual revolution, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, and 
as often returns to its former pofiticn. 

NUTCRACKER. See Corvus, n° 8. Gate 

“This bird (fays Buffon) is diflinguiilied from the cccxcvu;. 
jays and magpies by the ftiape of its bill, which is 
ftraighter, blunter, and compofed of two unequal 
pieces. Its inftindt is alfo different; for i- prefers the 
refidence of high mountains, and its difpofition is not 
fo much tinctured with cunning and fufpicion.” 

They live upon hazel-nuts, acorns, wild berries,, 
the kernels of pine-tops, and even on infedts. 

“ Befides the brilliancy of the plumage, the nut¬ 
cracker is remarkable for the triangular white fpots, 
which arefpread over its whole body, except the head. 

Thefe fpots are fmaller on the upper part, and broad¬ 
er on the bread ; their effedt is the greater, as they 
are contrafted with the brown ground. 

“ Thefe birds are moft attached, as I have obferved 
above, to mountainous fituations. They are common 
in Auvergne, Savoy, Lorraine, Franch;-Compte, 
Switzerland,the Bergamafque,in Auftria,in the moun¬ 
tains which are covered with forefts of pines. They 
alfo occur in Sweden, though only in tire fouthem, 
parts of that country. The people in Germany call 
them Turkey birds, Italian birds, African birds; 
which language means no more than that they are. 
foreign. 

“ Though the nutcrackers are not birds of paf- 
fage, they fly fometimes from the mountains to the. 
plains. Frifch fays, that flocks, of them are often ob¬ 
ferved to accompany other birds into different parts, 
rf Germany, efpecially where there are pine foref.s. 

But in 1754, great flights of them entered France,, 
particularly Burgundy, where there are few pines 4 
they were fo fatigued on their arrival, that, they fuf-. 
fered themfelves to be caught by the hand. 

“ We cannot find in writers of natural hiftory any. 
details with regard to their laying, their incubation-;, 
the training of their youtig, the duration of their life 5j 
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kc. for they haunt inacceflible fpots, where they en¬ 
joy undifturbed fafety and felicity." 
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NUTHATCH, in ornithology. See Sitta, its 
generic name. In this place we fhall only extract 
from Buffon an account of two fpecies of foreign birds 
related to the nuthatch. 

1. The great hook-lided nuthatch. — “ It is the lar- 
gelt of the known nuthatches : its bill, though pretty 
fhait, is inflated at the middle, and a little hooked 
at the end ; the noftrils are round; the quills of 
the tail and of the wings edged with orange on a 
brown ground; the throat white ; the head and back 
gray ; the under fide of the body whitifh. Such are 
the principal properties of the bird. It was obferved 
by Sloane in Jamaica. 

“ Its total length is about feven inches and a half; 
the bill, is eight lines and one third ; the upper mandible 
a little protuberant near the middle ; the mid toe, eight 
lines and one third; the alar extent, eleven inches and 
a quarter; the tail about twenty^three lines.” 

2. The /potted or Surinam nuthatch. —“ This is ano¬ 
ther American nuthatch, with a hooked bill; but dif¬ 
fers from the preceding in ilze, plumage, and climate : 
it inhabits Dutch Guiana. 

“ The upper fide of the head and of the body is of 
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and New Guinea, which was printed at Paris in 1775, Nutmeg, 
and tranflated into Englifh and printed at Bury St 
Edmund’s in 1781, kc. and to Bougainville’s voyage, 
and Dr Hawkefworth’s compilation of Englifh voy¬ 
ages. 

It will not, however, we truft, be deemed improper 
nor befide our purpofe, if we lay before our readers 
the following account of the dangerous confequences 
of ufmg this article to excels. It was given by Dr 
Jacob Schmidius, publifhed in tire Gentleman’s Ma¬ 
gazine for 1767. 

“ A gentleman of Lower Silefia, about thirty-fir 
years old, of a good conftitution, and who enjoyed a 
good ftatc of health, having felt, during fome days, 
fome cholic pains, took it in his head, by way of re¬ 
medy, to eat four nutmegs, which weighed all toge¬ 
ther two ounces, and he drank, in eating them, fome 
piaffes of beer; which he had no fooner done, but he was 
feized with a great heat, a violent pain in the head, a 
vertigo and delirium, and was inflantly deprived of the 
ufe of fight, fpeech, and of all his fenfes. He was put 
to bed, where he remained two days and two nights ; 
his body was oppreifed with laflitude, always drowfy, 
yet without being able to fleep. The third day he 
was in that lethargic flate, which is called -a coma ’vigil. 


■a dull afh colour ; thefuperior coverts of the wings of with a weak and intermitting pulfe Cephalic reme¬ 
dies, cordials, and among others the fpirit of cephalic 
vitriol, and the eflence of caftoreum, were adminifter- 
ed in good fpirit of fal-ammoniac. The fourth day 
he recovered a little, but had abfolutely loft his me¬ 
mory, fo as not to remember the leaft thing he had 
done in his life. A continued fever then came on, 
accompanied by an obftinate watchfulnefs; a palpi¬ 
tation of the heart feemed to be the fore-runner of 
other fymptoms, and he was finally ftruck with a 
palfy in ad his limbs. 

“ At the expiration .of eight days, he recovered the 
ufe of reafon, and faid, that during the firftfour days 
of his illnefs, he feemed to himfelf to have conftantly 
a thick veil before his eyes, and that a great number 
of fparks and flafhes continually ifiued from it- All 
the bad fymptoms of this malady yielded at laft fuc- 
cefllvely to the continued ufe of remedies fuited to his 
condition ; and in three months time he was perfeft- 
ly recovered, but he was particularly indebted for his 


the fame colour, but terminated with white; the 
throat white ; the breaft and all the under fide of 
the body cinereous, and more dilute than the upper 
■fide, wi:h white Breaks fcattered on the breaft and 
fides, which forms a fort of fpeckling; the bill and 
legs browr. 

“ Total length, about fix inches; the bill, an 
inch; the tarj'us, feven lines and a half; the mid 
toe, eight or nine lines, and longer than the hind 
tee, whofe nail is the ftrongeft; the tail, about 
eighteen lines, confiding of twelve nearly equal quills, 
and exceeds the wings thirteen or fourteen lines.” 

NUTMEG. See Myristica, its generic name. 
The tree which produces this fruit was formerly 
thought to grow only in the Banda Iflands. It is 
now pa ft a doubt, however, that it grows in the Ifle 
of France and in all or moft of the ifles of the fouth feas. 
It feems a little remarkable that this trade, which is 
certainly a lucrative one, fhould have beenfo long mo. 


ropolized by the Dutch. Their cunning and detire to cure to mercurial and ammoniacal remedies, 
retain it in their own hands feems to account far the “ According to chemical principles, it might 
idea that fo generally prevailed formerly that it grew perhaps be faid, that the aromatic and oily fait con- 
ot.ly in their fettlaments. It was reported as early as tained in nutmeg, of which this patient had taken too 
the year 1751, upon what appeared at that time to be large a dofe, had immediately excited fo great an agi- 
good grounds, that it was likely to be produced in the tation in the humours, and fo rapid a motion in the 
Weft Indies. An Engiifti failorfaid he had feen fome animal fpirits, as in fome meafure to partake of the 
trees in Jamaica, and the governor on inquiry found nature of fire, and that a vifeid and narcotic fulphur, 
it fo, and that they agreed exaflly with the deferip- which refides likewife in the nutmeg, though in a leis 
tion given of thofe in the Spice Iflands in the Eaft In- fenfible manner, being carried at the fame time into 
dies. This account, which was given in the Gentle- the mafs of blood, by fuddenly fixing the animal fpi- 
man’s Magazine for January 1 751, we have never feen rits, and intercepting their courfe in the nerves, had 
confirmed; and therefore we fuppofe that the expefta- afterwards caufed the ftupor in the limbs, the aphony, 
tions formed were eilher fruftrated or premature : and the palfy. But I leave others to explain thefe 
however, it is certain, as we have obferved under the phenomena ; my only view, by communicating this ob- 
gei.eric name, that a wild fpecies of it grows at To- lervation, being to Ihow that the immoderate ufe of 
bag'W To avoid repetition, or the appearance of pro- nutmeg may be attended with very great danger.” 
.lixily, we muft refer thofe who wifh for farther infor- NUTRITION, in the animal ceconomy, is the re- 
tnuuon refpecting the trade in this article to M. P. pairing the continual lofs which the different parts of 
■iSonnerat’s account of a voyage to the Spice Iflands the body undergo. The motion of the parts of the 

body, 
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Nutmeg, body, the friction of thefe parts with each other, and 
Nt u. efgecially the aftion of the air, would deftroy the body 
v entirely, if the lofs was not repaired by a proper diet, 
containing nutritive juices ; which being digefted in 
the ftomach,and afterwards converted into chyle, mix 
with the blood, and are diftributed through the whole 
body for its nutrition. 

In young perfons, the nutritive juices, not onlyferve 
to repair the parts that are damaged, but alio to in- 
creafe them, which is called growth. 

In grown perfons, the cuticle is every-where con- 
flantly defquamating, and again renewing; and in the 
fame manner the parts rubbed off or otherwife fepa- 
rated from the fleffiy parts of the body, are foon fup- 
plied with new fldh ; a wound heals, and an emaciated 
perfon grows plump and fat. 

BufFon, in order to account for nutrition, fuppofes 
the body of an animal or vegetable to be a kind of 
mould, in which the matter neceffary to its nutrition 
is modelled and affimilated to the whole. But (con¬ 
tinues he) of what nature is this matter which an 
animal or vegetable affimilates to its own fubllance ? 
What power is it that communicates to this matter 
the activity and motion neceffary to penetrate this 
mould ? and, if fuch a force exift, would it not be by 
a fimilar force that the internal mould itfelf might be 
reproduced ? 

As to the firft queftion, he fuppofes that there ex- 
ifts in nature an infinite number of living organical 
parts, and that all organized bodies confilt of fuch or¬ 
ganical parts ; that their production coils nature no¬ 
thing, fmce their exigence is conilant and invariable ; 
fo that the matter which the animal or vegetable af¬ 
fimilates to its fubllance, is an organical matter of the 
lame nature with that of the animal or vegetable, 
which confequently may augment its volume without 
changing its form or altering the quality of the fub- 
ftance in the mould. 

As to the fecond queftion : There exift (fays he) in 
nature certain powers, as that of gravity, that have no 
affinity with the external qualities of the body, but 
a£t upon the moil intimate parts, and penetrate them 
throughout, and which can never fall under the obfer- 
vation of our fenfes. 

And as to the third queftion, he anfwers, that the 
internal mould itfelf is reproduced, not only by a fi¬ 
milar power, but it is plain that it is the very fame 
power thatcaufes the unfolding and reproduction there¬ 
of: for it is fufficient (proceeds he), that in an orga¬ 
nized body that unfolds itfelf, there be fome part fimi¬ 
lar to the whole, in order that this part may one day 
become itfelf an organized body, altogether like that 
of which it is actually a part. 

NUX moschata. See MyRisTiCAand Nutm eg. 

Nux PiJlacLla. See Pistachia. 

Nux Vomica, a flat, comprelfed round fruit, about 
the breadth of a fliilling, brought from the Eaft Indies. 
It is found to be a ceitain poifen for dogs, cats, &c.. 
and it is not to be doubted that it would alfo prove 
fatal to mankind. Its furiv.ee is not much corrugat¬ 
ed ; and its texture is firm like horn, and of a pale 
greyifti brown colour. It is faid to be ufed as a fpe- 
cific againft the bite of a fpecies of water-fnake. It 
is considerably bitter and deleterious ; but has been 
ufed in dofes from five to ten grains twi.ee a-day or fo, 


in intermittents, particularly obftiuate quartans, and Nuyts. 
in contagious dyientery. The Jirychwis I‘Haiti i; a v “ 
tree of the fame kind producing gourd-like fruit, the 
feeds of which are improperly called St Ignatius’s 
beans. Thefe, as alfo the woods or roots of lbnie 
fuch trees, called lignum colulrinum or fnakeioocd, are 
very narcotic bitters like the nux vomica. 

NUYTS (Peter), a native of Holland, and a lead¬ 
ing character in that extraordinary tranfaCtion which 
happened between the Japanefe and the Dutch about 
the year 1628. In 1627 Nuyts arrived inBatavit 
from Holland, and was in the fame year appointed 
ambaflador to the Emperor of Japan by the governor 
and council of Batavia. 

He repaired to that empire in 1628 ; and being a. 
man of a haughty difpofition, and extremely vain, he: 
believed it practicable to pafs upon the natives for am 
ambaflador from the king of Holland. Upon his 
affuming this title he was much more honourably 
received, careffed, and refpeCted, than former mini* 
tiers had been. But be was foon detected, repri* 
manded, and reproached in the fevereft manner, tent- 
back to the port, and ordered to retur n to Batavia, 
with all the circumftances of difgrace imaginable ; 
notwithftanding which, his intereft was fo great, that, 
inftead of being punifhed as he del'erved, he was im¬ 
mediately afterwards promoted to the government of" 
the ifland of Formofa, of which he took poilcffiou the 
year following. 

He entered upon the adminiftration of affairs in. 

'that ifland with the fame difpofition that he had ftiowa 
while ambaflador, and with the moll implacable re- 
fentment againft the Japanefe ; neither was it long 
before an opportunity offered, as he thought, of re¬ 
venging himfeif to the full. Two large Japanefe (hips,, 
with upwards of five hundred men on board, came in¬ 
to the port; upon which he took it into his head to 
difarm and unrig them, in the fame manner as the 
Dutch veffels are treated at Japan. The Japanefe did 
all they could to defend themfelves from this ill ullage 
but at laft, for want of water, they were forced to lab-- 
mit. Governor Nuyts went ft ill- farther. When they 
had finifhed their affairs at Formofa, and were delirous 
to proceed according to their inftruCtions, to Chi¬ 
na, he put them off with fair words and fine pro-. 
mifes till the monfoon was over. They began then, 
to be very impatient, and defired to have their can¬ 
non and fails reftored, that they might return home ; 
but the governor had recourfe to new artifice.;, and,, 
by a feries of falfe promifes, endeavoured to hinder 
them from making ufe of the fe.afon proper for that; 
voyage. 

The Japanefe, however, foon perceived his d.efign ; 
and at length, by a bold attempt, accompliihed what 
by fair means and humble entreaty they could not. 
obtain; for, by a daring and well concerted ef¬ 
fort, they took him prifoner, and made him and one 
of the council fign a treaty for feeuring their ii*. 
berty,. free departure, and indemnity which was af¬ 
terwards ratified by the whole council. Nuyts was. 
firft confined in Batavia, and after Awards deliver eft up to. 
the Japanefe, notwithftanding the moll earned intreaties, 
on his part to be tried, and even to fuffer any kind 
of death where he was, rather than to be fent to. 

Japan.. He was fent there, however, in 1.634- He was 

fubmittc.i. 
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fubniltted to the mercy or difcrelion of the emperors ; 
and die confequence was, that, though imprifoned, he 
was well ufed, and could go any where, provided his 
guards were with him, which was more than lie could 
poffibly have expefted. He now looked for nothing but 
the continuance cf his confinement for life. On a 
particular cccafion, however, i. e. at the funeral of the 
emperor’s father, at the requeft of the Dutch he was 
fet free, and returned again to Batavia, to the furprile 
•of that people, who, however adopted ever after a 
very different conduft with refpect to the Japattefe. 

NUZZER, or nuzzerannah ; a prefent or offer¬ 
ing from an inferior to a fuperior. In Hindoftan 
no man ever approaches his fuperior for the firft time 
•on bufmefs without an offering of at leaff a gold or 
filver rupee in his right hand ; which if not taken, it 
it is a mark of disfavour. Nuzzerannah is alfo ufed for 
the fum paid to the government to an acknowledge- 
:ment for a grant of lands or any public office. 

NYCHTHEMERON, among the ancients, fig- 
rified the whole natural day, or day and night, con- 
Tifting of 24 hours, or 24 equal parts. This way of 
confidering the day was particularly adopted by the 
Jews, and feems to owe its origin to that expreflion 
of Mofes, in the firft chapter of Genefis, “ the even- 
dug and the morning were the firft day.”—.Before the 
Jews had introduced the Greek language into their 
difeourfe, they ufed to fignify this fpace of time by 
the fimple expreflion of a night and a day. 

It is proper here to obferve, that all the eaftern 
count; ies reckoned any part of a day of 24 hours for 
a whole day : and fay a thing that was done on the 
third or feventh day, &c. from that laft mentioned, 
was one after three or feven days. And the He¬ 
brews, having no word which exaftly anfwers to the 
Greek n ux»f*tfo " 7 figuifying “ a natural day of 24 
hours,” ule night and day, or day and night , for it. So 
that to fay a thing happened after thiee days and 
three lfights, was with them, the fame as to fay it 
happened after three days, or on the third day, This, 
being remembered, will explain what is meant by 
“ the Son of Man’s being three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth.” 

NYCTALOPIA. See Medicine, ti° 361. 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jasmine : A genus 
•of the monogynia order, belonging to the diandria clafs 
■cf plants ; and in the natural method ranking with 
the 44th order, Sapiarie. The corolla and calyx are 
eft o fid ; the perianthium dicoccous. There are five 
fpecies; the moft remarkable of which are, 1. The 
■arbor triftis, or forrowful tree. This tree, or fhrub, 
the pariatacu of the Bramins, grows natnrally in fandy 
places in India, particularly in the iflands of Ceylon 
■and Java, where it is produced in great abundance, 
and attains the height of 18 or 20 feet. It rifes with 
a four-cornered Item, bearing leaves Oat are oval, and 
taper to a point. They ftand oppofite, on fhort fcot- 
ilalks; are cf a (hining brownifh-green on the upper 
iide, a more vivid green on the under, and of a tafte 
that is aftringent and fomewhat bitter, From the 
middle-rib, on the under furface of the leaves proceed 
cn both fides a number of coftu'ae, or fmaller ribs, 
which run nearly to the margin, and mark the furface 
with the impreflion of their arched furrows. The 
flowers, which are- white and highly odoriferous, ka- 
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vinga fweet delcftable fmell emulating the heft honey, 
coiifift of one petal deeply divided into eight part-, 
which are narrower towards the ftalk and dilated to¬ 
wards the fummit. They ftand upon fcot-ftalks, 
which emerge from the origin of the leaves ; are ri¬ 
gid, obliquely raifed towards the top, grow oppofite 
in pairs, and are divided into three fhort leffer branches, 
each of which fapports five flowers place J clofe together, 
without partial footjftalks. The fruit is dry, capfu- 
lar, membranaceous, and compreffed. 

It is generally aflerted of this plant, that the flowers 
open in the evening, and fall off the fucceeding day. 
Fabricius and Paludanus, however reiirift the affer- 
tion, by affirming, from aftual obfervation that this 
effeft is found to take place only in fuch flowers as are 
immediately under the influence of the folar rays. Grim- 
mius remarks in his Laboratory Ccylomcum, that the 
flowers of this tree afford a fragrant water, which is 
cordial, refreflfing, and frequently employed with fuc- 
cefs in inflammations of the eyes. The tube of the 
flower, when dried, has the fmell of faffron ; and, being 
pounded and mixed with fanders-wood, is ufed by the 
natives of the Malabar coaft for imparting a grateful 
fragrancy to their bodies, which they rub or anoint 
with the mixture. 

2. The fambac, noted, like the other fpecies, for 
the fragrancy of its flowers, is a native likewife of 
India ; and is cultivated in our ftoves, where it gene¬ 
rally rifes with a twining ftem to the height of 18 or 
20 feet. The leaves are oppofite, fimple, and entire : 
but in different parts of the plant affume different 
forms; the lower leaves being heart-fhapsd and blunt; 
the upper, oval and fliarp. The flowers are white, 
inexpreffibly fragrant, and generally appear with us in 
the warm fummer-months. Strong loam is its proper 
foil. There is a variety of thefe fpecies with a double 
flower, which is much larger and more fragrant than 
the former. 

NYCTASTRATEGI, among the ancients, were 
officers appointed to prevent fires in the night, or to 
give alarm and call afliftane'e when a fire broke out. At 
Rome they had the command of the watch, and were 
called nofturm triumivir't, from their office and number. 

NYCTICORAX, in ornithology, the night raven ; 
a fpecies of Ardea. 

NYE (Philip), an Englifh non-conformift, a native 
of Suffez, defeended of a genteel family there, was 
born about 1596. After a proper foundation at the 
grammar-fehool, he was fent to Oxford and entered 
a commoner of Brazen-Nofe college in 161 c, whence 
he removed in a little time to Magdalen-hall, under a 
puritanical tutor. He took the degrees in arts in 1619 
and 1622, about which time he entered into holy or¬ 
ders, and was, fome time in 1620, curate of St Mi¬ 
chael’s church in Cornhill, London. Refolving, how¬ 
ever, to re j eft the conftitution of the church of Eng- 
land, he became obnoxious to all the cenfures of the 
cpifcopal court; to avoid which he went, with others 
of his perfuafion, to Holland, in 1633. He continued 
for the fnoft part as Arnheim, in Culderland, till 
1640 ; when, the power of the parliament beginning 
to prevail over the king, he returned home, and was* 
foon ■ after made minifter of Ivimbolton in Hunting- 
tonfhire,- by Edward Lord Kimbolton, then earl of 
Manchefter. In 1643, he was appointed one of the 
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Nye. aflcmblyof divines, and became a great champion of the 
v ’ Prelbyterians, and a zealous afferter of the folemn 
league and covenant; and having married the daugh¬ 
ter of Stephen Marlhall, was fent with his father-in- 
law into Scotland the fame year, to expedite the ta¬ 
king of their covenant. Accordingly, he harangued 
that people, in feme fpeeches on the occafion; in 
which he cold them, among other things, that they 
were entered into fuch a covenant and league as would 
never be forgotten by them and their pofterity, and 
both would have occafion to remember it with joy ; 
that it was fuch an oath, for matter, perfons, and 
othei circumftances, that the like had not been in any 
age, fufficiently warranted both by human and divine 
ltory : for, as God did fwear for the falvation of men 
and kingdoms, fo kingdoms mull now fwear for the 
prefervation and falvation of kingdems, to eflablifh a 
Saviour Jefus Chrift in England, See. After his return, 
both houfes of parliament took the covenant the fame 
year ; at which time he preached a fermcn in defence 
of it, Hi owing its warrant from feripture, and was re¬ 
warded for his good fervice with the reftory of Aflon 
near London, in the room of Dr Daniel Featley, who 
was ejected from it. Not long after, however, Nye 
began to difiike the proceedings of the faid aflembly 
of divines, and dilfented from them, oppofingthe dil- 
cipline intended to be fettled by them ; and, clofing 
with the Independents when they became the reigning 
fadtion, he paid his court to the grandees of the army, 
who often made ufe of his counfel. In December 164.7 
he was fent by them, with Stephen Marfhall, to the 
king at Carifbrook-caftle, in the ille of Wight, in at¬ 
tendance upon the commiffioners then appointed to 
carry the four dethroning votes, as they are now 
called, viz. 1. To acknowledge the war railed againft 
him to be juft ; 2. To abolilh epifcopacy ; 3. To fettle 
the power of the militia in perfons nominated by the 
two houfes; 4, To facrifice all thofe that had adhered 
to him : for which fervice they were rewarded with no 
left than 500 1 . a piece. Nye was alfo employed about 
that time by the fame mailers to get fubferiptions from 
the apprentices in London, &c. againft a perfonal 
treaty with the king, while the citizens of that metro¬ 
polis were petitioning for one. April the next year, 
he was employed, as well as Marfhall and Jofeph Ca¬ 
ryl, by the Independents, to invite the fecured and fe- 
cluded members to fit in the houfe again, but without 
fuccefs. In 1653 he was appointed one of the triers 
for the approbation of public preachers ; in which of¬ 
fice he not only procured his fon to be clerk, but, with 
.the affiftance of his father-in-law, obtained for himfelf 
a living of 400 1 . a year. In 1654, he was joined with 
Dr Lazarus Seaman, Samuel Clark, Richard Vines, 
Obadiah Sedgwick, Jofeph Caryl, &c. as an affiftant 
to the commiffioners appointed by parliament to eject 
fitch as were then called icandalous and ignorant mi- 
nifters and fchoolmafters in the city of London. Af¬ 
ter Charles II’s reftoration in 3 66 o, it was debated 
by the healing parliament, for feveral hours together, 
whether he and John Goodwin fliould be excepted for 
life ; but the refult was, that if Philip Nye, clerk, 
fhould after the xft of September, in the fame year, 
16C0, accept or exercife any office, ecclefiafticai, ci¬ 
vil, or military, he fhould, to all intents and purpofes 
In law, ftand as if he had been totally excepted for 
Vox. XIII. 


life. November 1662 he was vehemently fufpe&ed to i'yl »nd, 
be engaged in Tongue’s plot: but the fufpicion was Myl-nhau,^ 
never proved. He died in the parifli of St Michael’s, 

Cornhill, London, in Sept. 27. 1672, and was buried 
in the upper vault of the laid church. Wood fays he 
was a dangerous and feditious perfon, a politic pulpit- 
driver of indepdenency, an infatiable efurient after rich¬ 
es, and what not, to raife a family, and to heap up 
wealth. 

NYLAND, a province of Finland in Sweden, ly¬ 
ing on the gulph of Finland, to the weft of the pro¬ 
vince of Barelia. 

NYL-GHAU, in zoology, of the genus Bos, a native pj a te 

of the anterior parts of India. “It feems (fays Bewick in cccxtvur 
his Hill, of Quadr. )to beof a middle naturebetween the 
cow and the deer, and carries the appearance of both in 
its form. In fize, it is as much fmaller than the one, as 
it is larger than the other: its body, horns, and tail, 
are not unlike thofe of a bull; and the head,' neck, 
and legs, are fimilar to thofe of a deer. The colour 
in general is-afh or grey, from a mixture of black hairs 
and white : all along the ridge or edge of the neck, 
the hair is blacker, longer, and more ereft, making a 
fhort, thin, and upright mane, reaching down to the 
hump. Its horns are feven inches long, fix inches 
round at the root, tapering by degrees, and terminating 
in a blunt point: the ears are large and beautiful, 
feven inches in length, and fpread to a confklerable 
breadth ; they are white on the edge and on the in- 
fide, except where two black bands mark the hollow 
of the ear with a zebra-like variety. The height of 
this animal at the Ihoulder is four feet one inch ; be¬ 
hind the loins, it only meafures four feet. 

“ The female differs confiderably from the male both 
in height and thicknefs, being much fmaller; in fhape 
and colour, very much refembling a deer; and has no 
horns. She has four nipples, and is fuppofed to go nine 
months with young : She commonly has one at a birth, 
but fometimes two. 

“ Several of this fpecies were brought to this coun¬ 
try in the year 1767, which continued to breed annu¬ 
ally for fome years after. Dr Hunter who had one 
of them in his cuftody for fome time, deferibes it as a 
harmlefs and gentle animal: that it feemed pleafed with 
every kind of familiarity, always licked the hand that ei¬ 
ther ftroaked or fed it, and never once attempted to ufe 
its horns offenfively. It feemed to have much depen¬ 
dence on its organs of fmell, and fnuffed keenly whene¬ 
ver any perfon came in fight: It did lb likewife when 
food or drink was brought to it-;and would not talle the 
bread which was offered, if the hand that prelentcd it 
happened to fmell of turpentine. 

“ Its manner of fighting is remarkable, and is de- 
feribed thus. Two of the males at Lord Clive’s, being- 
put into an inclofure, were obferved, while they were 
at fome diftance from each other, to prepare for the 
attack, by falling down upon their knees they then 
Ihuffled towards each othei-, keeping ftill upon their 
knees ; and at. the diftance of a few yards they made a 
fpring, and darted againft each other with great force. 

“The following anecdote will ferve to (how,that du¬ 
ring the rutting feafon, thefe animals are fierce and vi¬ 
cious, and not to be depended upon. A labouring man, 
without knowing that the animal was near him, went 
up to the outfide of the inclofure; the nyl ghau, with 

X the 
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Nymyh. die quicknefs of lightning, darted againft the wood- which he had been forced to abandon, by this ftratagcm, Nymph.. 

w ~ v -- work with inch violence, that he broke it to pieces, the people worihipping, and believing her to be the w * 

and broke off one of his horns clofe to the root. The deity whom fhe reprefented. The nymphs, it was the 

death of the animal, which happened foon after, was popular perfuafion, occafionally appeared ; and nym- 

fuppofed to be owing to the injury he fuftained by the pholepfy is characterized as a frenzy, which arofe 

blow. from having beheld them. Superftition difpofed the 

“ Bernier fays that it is the favourite amufement mind to adopt delufion for reality, and gave to a 

of the Mogul emperor to hunt the Nyl-ghau ; and that fancied vifion the efficacy of full conviction. The foun- 

he kills them in great numbers, and dillributes quar- dation was perhaps no more than an indirect, partial, 

ters of them to his omrahs ; which {hows that they or obfcure view of fome harmlefs girl, which had ap- 

are eteemed good and delicious food. preached the fountain on a like errand with Hylas, 

“ The Nyl-ghau is frequently brought from the in- or was retiring after fhe had filled her earthen pitcher, 
terior parts of Afia, as a rare and valuable prefent to “ Among thefacred caves on record, one on mount 
the nabobs and other great men at our fettlements in Ida in Crete was the property of Jupiter, and one by 
India. Lebadea in Boeotia of Trophonius. Both thefe were 

“ It remains to be confiderd, whether this rare ani- oracular, and the latter bore fome refemblance to that 
mal might not be propagated with fuccefs in this coun- vve have defcribed.Tt was formed by art, and the mouth 
try. That it iviil breed here is evident from experi- furrounded with a wall. . The defcent to the landing- 
ence ; and if it fhould prove docile enough to be eafily place was by a light and narrow ladder, occafionally 
trained to labour, its great fwiftnefs and ronfiderable applied and removed. It was fituated on a mountain 
ftrength might be applied to the moft valuable pur- above a grove ; and they related that a fwarm of 
pofes.” bees conduced the perfon by whom it was firft dif- 

NYMPH, in mythology, an appellation given to covered. But the common owners of caves were the 
certain inferior goddeffes, inhabiting the mountains, nymphs, and thefe were fometimes local. On Cithoe- 
woods, waters, &c. faid to be the daughters of Oce- ron in-Boeotia, many of the inhabitants were poffeffed 
anus and Tethys. All the univerle was reprefented as by nymphs called Sphragitides, whofe cave, once alfo 
full of thefe nymphs, who are diftinguifhed into fe- oracular, was on a fummit of the mountain. Their 
veral ranks or claffes. The general divifion of them dwellings had generally a well or fpring of water; the. 
is into celeftial and terreftrial; the former of which farmer often a collection of moifture condenfed or ex- 
were called urania, and were fuppofed to be intelli- uding from the roof and Tides ; and this, in many in- 
gences that governed the heavenly bodies or fpheres. fiances, being pregnant with ftony particles, concreted. 

The terreftrial nymphs, called epgeia, prefided over and marked its palfage by- incruftation, the ground- 
thefeveral parts of the inferior world ; and were divi- work in all ages and countries of idle tales framed or 
ded into thofe of the water and thofe of the earth, adopted by fuperftitious and credulous people. 

The nymphs of the water were the oceanitides, or A cave in Paphlagonia was facred to the nymphs 
nymphs of the ooean; the nereids, the nymphs of the who inhabited the mountains about Heraclea. It was 
fea ; the nalds and ephydriades, the nymphs of the long and wide, and pervaded by cold water, clear as 
fountains ; and the limniades, the nymphs of the lakes, cryltal. There alfo were feen bowls of ftone, and 
The nymphs of the earth were the areadcs, or nymphs nymphs and their webs and diftaffs, and curious work, 
of the mountains ; the napa<e, nymphs of the meadows; exciting admiration. The poet who has deferibed this 
and the dryads and hamadryads, who were nymphs of grotto, deferves not to be regarded, as fervilely copying' 
the forefts and groves. Belides thefe, we meet with Homer ; he may juftly claim to rank as an original to- 
nyrnphs who took their names from particular coun- pographer. 

tries, rivers, See. as the cithatroniades, fo called from . “ The piety of Archidamus furni/hed a retreat for the 
mount Cithaeron in Boeotia : the dodonidss, from Do- nymphs, where they might find Ihelter aad provifion, 
dona; tiberiad^s, from the Tiber, &c.—Goats were ifdiltrefled; whether the fun parched up- their trees, 
fometimes facrificed to the nymphs, but their con- or Jupiter enthroned in clouds upon the mountains-top 
ftant offerings, were milk, oil, honey, and wine. feared them with his red lightning and terrible thun- 

We have the following account of nymphs in Chand- der, pouring down a deluge of rain, or brightning the 
ler’s Greece. They were fuppofed to enjoy longevity, fummits with his fnow.” 

but not to be immortal. They were believed to delight Nymph, among naturalifls, that ftate of winged 
infprings and fountains. They are deferibed as lleeplefs, infefls between their living in the form of a worm and 
and as dreaded by the country people. They were their appearing hi the winged or moll perfefl ftate. 
fufceptible of paffion. The argonauts, it is related. The eggs of infe&s are firft hatched into a kind of 
landing on the fhore of the Propontis to dine in their worms or maggots; which afterwards pafs into the 
way to Colchos, fent Hylas, a boy, for water, who. nymph ftate, furrounded with {hells or cafes of their 
di:covered a lonely fountain, in which the nymphs Eu- own {kins : fo that, in reality, thefe nymphs are only 
nica, Malts, and Nycheia were preparing to dance ; the embryo infers, wrapped up in this covet ing ; from 
and thefe feeing him were enamoured, and, feizing him whence they at laft get loofe, though not without great 
by the hand as he was filling Ins vafe, pulled him in. difficulty. 

The deities, their copartners in. the cave, are fuch as During thisnymph-ftate the creature lofes its motion, 
prefided with them over rural and "paftoral affairs., Swammerdam calls it nympha aurelia , or fimply aurella ; 

“ The old Athenians were ever ready to cry out, A and others give it the name of chryfalls, a term of the 
god! or agoddefs! The tyrant Pi fiftratus entered the like import. See the article Chrysalis. 
city in a chariot with a tall woman dreffed in armour NrMPHrBank, fituated about 10 leagues off the coaft 
ip refemble Minerva, and regained the Acropolis, of the county of Waterford, and province of Munfter 

in, 
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Nymph*, in Ireland, is a great fifiling place, and 11 leagues 
Nyniphxa . §_ J£. from the high head of Dungarvan. It 

abounds witli cod, ling, fkate, bream, whiting, and 
other fifh; which was difcovered by Mr Doyle, who 
on July 15. 1736, failed to it in company with feven 
men, on board the Nymph, a fmall veffel of about 12 
guns. This place is well adapted for a fifhing com¬ 
pany, the great public advantages of which mud be 
very evident. 

NYMPHiE, in anatomy, two membranaceous parts, 
fituated on each fide the rima. They are of a red co¬ 
lour, and cavernous ftrudture, fomewhat refembling 
the wattles under a cock’s throat. They are fome- 
times fmaller, fometimes larger; and are contiguous 
to the prxputium of the clitoris, and joined to the ul¬ 
terior fide of the labia. 

NYMPHiEA, the water-lily; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 54th order, M'tfcellanea. The corolla is polypeta- 
lous ; the calyx tetraphyllous or pentapliyllous ; the 
berry muldlocular and truncated. There are four 
fpecies; of which the molt remarkable are, 1. 2. The 
lutea and alba, or yellow and white water-lilies ; both 
of which are natives of Britain, growing in lakes and 
ditches. Linux us tells us, that twine are fond of the 
leaves and roots of the former; and that the fmoke 
of it will drive away crickets ana blatlse, or cock¬ 
roaches, out of houfes. The root of the fecond has 
an aftringent and bitter tafte, like thofe of mod aqua¬ 
tic plants that run deep into the mud. The High¬ 
landers make a dye with it of a dark chefnut-colour. 
3. The lotus, with heart-fhaped toothed leaves, a plant 
thought to be peculiar to Egypt, is chus mentioned 
t Euterpe, by Herodotus f: “ When the river Nile is become 
c. i)i. fall, and all the grounds round it are a perfedt fea, 
there grows a vaft quantity of lilies, which the Egyp¬ 
tians call lotus , in the water. After they have cut 
them, they dry them in the fun; then, having parch¬ 
ed the feed within the lotus, which is mod like the 
poppy, they make bread of it, baking it with fire. 
The root alfo of the lotus is eatable, eafily becoming 
fwect, being round, and of the fize of an apple.” M. 
4 Letters Savary ± mentions it as growing in the rivulets and 
on Egypt, on the lides of the lakes ; and that there are two forts 
vol. i. or varieties of the plant the one with a white, the 
other with a bluifh flower. “ The calyx (he fays) 
blows like a large tulip, and diffufes a fweet fmell, 
refembling that of the lily. The firft fpecies produces 
a round root like that of a potato; and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the banks of the lake Menzall feed upon it. 
The rivulets in the environs of Damietta are covered 
with this majetlic flower, which riles upwards of two 
feet above the water. 4. In the eaft and Weft In¬ 
dies grows a fpecies of this plant, named nslumbo by 
the inhabitants of Ceylon. The leaves which relt 
upon the furface of the water are fmooth, undivided, 
perfectly round, thick, target-fhaped, and about one 
foot, and a half in diameter. The foet-ftalk of the 
leaves is prickly; and inferted, not in their bafe, or 
margin, as in mod plants, but in the centre of the 
lower difk or furface. From this centre, upon the 
upper furface, ilfue, like rays, a great number of large 
ribs or nerves, which towards the circumference are 
divided and fubdivided into a fmall number of very 


minute parts- The flowers are large, flcfii coloured, V/mpisa. 
and confift of numerous petals, dil'pofed, as in the " 

other fpecies of water-lily, in two or more rows. The 
feect-veifel is fhaped like a top, being broad and cir¬ 
cular above, narrow and alrm ft pointed below. It i". 
divided into feveral diitindt cells, which form fo many 
large round holes upon the furface of the fruit; each 
containing a Angle feed.— With the flower of this 
plant, which is facred among the heathens, they adorn 
the altars of their temples ; they paint their gods fit¬ 
ting upon it; and make ufe of fuch pictures to ani¬ 
mate the minds of the pious on their death-bed, and 
to raife their afFedtions to heaven. The (bilks, which 
are ufed as a pot-herb, are of a wonderful length. 

The root is very lor-g, extends itfelf tranfverfely, is 
of die thicknefs of a man’s arm, jointed and fibtous, 
with long intervals betwixt the joint. The fibres 
furround the joints in verticilli or whirls. 5. A fpe¬ 
cies of nymphaea, called by the Chinefe lion h:a and 
n-.nufar , is highly extolled in that country for its ex¬ 
cellent virtues, and ranked by their phyficians among 
thefe plants which are employed in the compofition of 
the liquor of immortality. The feeds are there eaten as 
we eat filberts in Europe ; they are more deli cate 
when they are green, but harder of digeftion; they 
are preftrved in many different ways with fugar. The 
root of this plant is alfo admitted by the Chinefe to 
their tables, in whatever manner it be prepared, it 
its equally wholefome. Great quantities of it are 
pickled with fait and vinegar, which they referve to 
eat with their rice. When reduced to powder, it makes 
excellent foup with water and milk. The leaves of 
the nenufar are much ufed for wrapping up fruits, 
fifh, fait provifions, &c. When dry, the Chinefe 
mix them with their fmoking tobacco, to render it 
fofter and milder. 

The high veneration in which the nym^hca lotus was 
held by the Egyptians, is fully known; and at this hour 
it is equally venerated by the Hindoos. Sir William 
Jones, in (peaking of brimha, Villinou, and Shiva, as 
emblematical reprefen tations of the Deity, fays, 

“ The firft operations of thefe three powers are 
evidently deferibed in the different Pouranas by a 
number of allegories ; and from them we may deduce 
the Ionian philofophy of primaeval water, the doftrine 
of the mundane egg, and the veneration paid to the 
nymphaea or lotos, which was anciently revered in 
Egypt, as it is at prefent in Hindoftan, Tibet, and 
Nepal. The Tibetians are faid to embellifh their 
temples and altars with it; and a native of Nepal 
made proftrations before it on entering my ftudy 
where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay for ex¬ 
amination.” 

Nymph.®a (amongft the ancients) doubtful what 
ftru&ures they were; l'ome take them to have been 
grottos, deriving their name from the ftatues of the 
nymphs with which they were adorned ; but that they 
were eonfiderable works appears from their being ex¬ 
ecuted by the emperors Ammian, Viftor, Capitolinus; 
or by the city prefers. In an infeription, the term 
is written nymfium. None of all thefe nymphaea has 
lafted down to our time. Some years fince, indeed a 
fquare building of marble was difcovered between 
Naples and Vefuvius, with only one entrance, and 
fome fteps that went down to it. On the right hand as 
X 2 , y»& 
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Nymph** you enter towards the head, there is a fountain of the reafon df his infirmities and old age, would never reach Nyoa 
uni, purcil water; along which, by way of guard as it the capital, ufutped all the authority at Rome. Pre- I! 
diu! *" v/cre J i s laid a naked Arethufa of the whitefl marble ; fuming upon his intereft, he obliged Tigelli.nus, who 

s-__ the bottom or ground is of variegated marble, and commanded jointly with him, the prsetorian guards, “ 

cncompafled with a canal fed by the water from the to refign his commiffion. He made feveral magni- 
fountain : the walls are fet round with fhells and ficent and expenfive entertainments, inviting fuch as 
pebbles of various colours ; by the fetting of which, had been confuls or had commanded' armies, diftri- 
as by fo many ftrokes in a picture, are expreffed the buted large film? among the people, and with (hows 
12 months of the year, and the four political virtues ; and other diverfions, which he daily exhibited, gained 
alfo the rape of Proferpine ; Pan playing on his reed, fo great an intereft with all ranks, that he alieady 
-and foothing his flock : beftdes the representations of looked upon himfelf as Sovereign. The fenate dread-' 
nymphs fwimming, failing, and wantoning on fifties, ing his power, conferred extraordinary honours upon 
&c. him, ftyled him their Protectory attended him when he 

It feems pretty evident that the nymphaea were appeared in public, and had recourfe to him for the 
public baths; for at the fame time that they were fur- confirmation of their decrees, as if he had been already 
nifhed with pleafirtg grottos, they were alfo fupplied invefted with the fovereign power. This bafe com- 1 , 
with cooling breams, by which they were rendered pliariee elated him to fuch a degree, that he ufurped, 
exceedingly delightful, and drew great numbers of not leifurely and by degrees, but all at once, an ab- 
people to frequent them. Silence feems to have been folute authority. He ailed as fovereign indeed, but 
a particular requifite there, as appears by this inferip- he had not as yet openly declared his defign of feizing 
•tion, Nymphh loci, libe lava, face. That building be-■ the empire: his power, however, was great, and be¬ 
tween Naples and Vefuvius mentioned above, was cer- ufed it in undermining Galba’s power ; he was, how- 
tainly one ofthefe nymphsea. ever, unfuccefsful, and the difclofiire of his defigns 

NYMPPLEUM, (Plutarch) ; the name of a fa- was much againft him. Galba was again acknow- 
cred place, near Apollonia in lilyricum, fending forth ledged and proclaimed, and he, nolwithftanding his 
' continually fire in detached breams from a green artifices, dete&ed and llain by the foldiers who were 
; valley and verdant meadows. Dio Caffius adds, that proclaiming Galba. See Nero. , 

•the fire neither burns up nor parches the earth,.but NYON, a.conftderablc tow.n of Switzerland, in tho 

that herbs and trees grow and thrive near it, and canto of Bern,: and capital of-a bailiwick of the fame 
therefore the place is called nymphetum ; near which name, with a cable. It bands delightfully upon the 
was an oracle of fuch, a nature, that the fire, to fhow edge of the lake of Geneva, -in the very point where 
that the wiih was granted, confirmed the frankincenfe it begins to widen, and in a mob charming country^ 
thrown into it; but repelled it, in cafe the defire was commonly called Pays de Vand. It was formerly call-- 
rejected. It was there that a beeping fatyr was once ed Colonia Equejlris Moiodunutn; and as a proof of its an- 
caught and brought to Sylla as he returned from tiquity, feveral Roman inferiptions, and other ancient 
the Muhridatic war. This monber had the fame remains have been frequently difeovered in the out- 
features' as the poets aferibe t <5 the fatyr. He was in- Hurts of the town, E. Long. 5. 10. N, Lat. 46 . 24. 
terragated by Sylla and by his interpreters; but his ar- . NYSA, or Nys s a .(ane. geog.), a town of Ethiopia, 
ticulations were unintelligible, and the Roman fpurn- at the fouth of Egypt. Some place it in Arabia, 
ed from him a creature which feemed to partake of This city, with another of the fame name in India, 
the nature of a beaft more than that of a man. . was facred to the God Bacchus, who was educated 

Nymfheum, in antiquity, a public hall magnifi- there by the nymphs of the place, and who received 
cently decorated, for entertainments, &c. and where the name of Dionyjuu, which fedms to be compounded 
thofe who wanted convenience at home held their mar*-- An t Nuia, the name of his father, and that of the 
riage-feabs ; whence the name. place of his education. The god made this place the 

NYMPHIDIUS (Sablnus), a perfon of mean feat of his empire, and the capital of the conquered 
defeent, but appointed by Nero colleague of Tigel- nations of the eaft. According to fome geographers, 
linusMn the command of the praetorian guards. About there were no lefs than ten places of this name. One 
the time, however, that the German legions revolted of thefe was famous on the coaft of Eubcea for its 
from this defpicable prince, he was alfo betrayed by vines, which grew in fuch an uncommon manner,. 
Nymphidius and abandoned by his guards. that if a twig was planted in the ground in the 

Nymphidius began now to entertain thoughts of morning, it immediately produced grapes which were 
feizing the fovereignty himfelf. However, he' did full ripe in the evening. A city of Thrace : another 
not immediately declare his ambitions views ; but pre- feated on the top of Mount Parnaffus, and facred to 
tending to efpoufe the caufe of Galba, affured the Bacchus. 

guards that Nero was bed, and promifed them fuch NY SLOT, a ftrong town of Ruffia, in Livonia, 

hums as neither Galba nor any other was able to dif- with a cable, feated on the river Narva, among large 
charge. This promife fecured for the prefent the efn- marfhes. E. Long. 26. 55, N. Lat. 51. 46. 
pire to Galba, occafioned afterwards the lofs of it, NYSSA, in botany: a genus of the order of 
and finally, produced the deftru&ion of Nymphidius dioecia, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants; 
and the guards themfelves. After Nero’s death, how- and in the natural method ranking under the 12th 
ever, and 0:1 the acknowledgment, of Galba as em- order, Holoracea. The'hermaphrodite calyx is quin- 
peror, he renewed his ambition: and having by his quepartite ; there is no corolla ; the ftamina are five; 
immenfe largeffes, gained the affe&ions of the pras- there is one piftil; the fruit a plum inferior. The 
tprian guards, and perfuading himfelf that Galba, by male calyx is quinquepartite, no corolla, and ten fta- 

mina.. 
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Nyffa. rnina. There is only one fpecies, the nyjja aqualica 
' v “' / ‘ or tupelo tree. It is a deciduous tree or fhrub, a na¬ 

tive of moift or watery places in America-, and con- 
fids of two varieties: 1. The entire leaved; and, 2. 
The ferated-leaved tupelo. 

Planting The entire leaved tupelo tree, in its native foil and 
and Gar- climate, grows to near 20 feet high ; in this country 
dcning. ; ts f lze varies according to the nature of the foil or 
fituation. In a moift rich earth, v eil fheltered, it 
comes near to 20 feet; in others, that are lefs fo, it 
makes flower progrefs, and in the end is propor¬ 
tionally lower. The branches are wot very numerous, 
and it rifes with a regular trunk, at the top of which 
they generally grow. The leaves are of a lanceolated 
figure, and of a tine light green colour. They end in 
acute points and are very ornamental, of a thickifh 
confidence, foft, grow alternately on pretty long foot- 
ftalks, and oiten retain their verdure late in the au¬ 
tumn. The flowers, which are not very ornamental, 
are produced from the fides of the branches, growing 
fo me times fingly, fometimes many together, on a 
footftalk. They are of a greeniflr colour ; and, in the 
countries where they naturally grow, are fucceeded 
by oval drupes, incloling oval, acute, furrowed nuts. 
In England they feldom produce fruit. 

The ferrated ieaved tupelo tree grows ufually nearly 
30 feet in height; and divides into branches near the 
top like the other. The leaves are oblong, pointed, 
of a light green colour and come out without order 
on long footftalks. The flowers Come out from the 
wings of the leaves on long footftalks. They are 
fmall, of a greenifh-colour ; and are fucceeded by oval 
drupes, containing lharp pointed nuts, about the fize 
of a French olive. 

The propagation of thefe trees is from feeds, which 
come from America. As foon as they arrive, they 
fliould be fown in large pots of light fandy earth an 


inch deep. The gardener (no plants come up the firft NyfTi, 
fpring), after this work is done, fliould plunge his N u c ^ e ‘ 
pots up to their rims in the natural ground ; and if "~ v ~ 
it be a moil! place, it will be the better. Weeding 
muft be obferved during the fummer, and a few furze- 
buflies fhould be pricked round the pots in November, 
which will prevent the ground from freezing, and for¬ 
ward the coming up of the feeds. In the next fpring, 
the pots fliould be plunged into an hot-bed, and after 
that the feeds will foon appear. As much air as poi- 
f:b ; e, and watering, fliould be afforded them ; and 
they muft be hardened foon, to be fet out. The pots 
fliould then be plunged to their rims again, in the 
natural mould ; where they are to remain till Oftober. 

Watering muft be given them : and they fliould alfo 
be fliaded in the heat of the day. In odcober, they 
muft be houfed, with other greenhoufe plants, or elfe 
fe.t under a hot-bed-frame, or fome other cover, du¬ 
ring winter. The third fpring they fliould be taken 
out of the larger pots, aud each planted in a fmalier, 
in which their growth may be afllfted by a gentle heat 
in abed ; but if they are planted up to the rims in a 
moift place, and fliaded in dry weather, they will grow 
very well .Though by this time they fhould have be¬ 
come hardy, yet it will be proper to fhelter them the 
winter following in bad weather. They will require, 
little more care during their ftay in the pots, which 
may be cither two, three, or more years, if they are 
large enough ; when in fpring they may be turned out, 
with the mould, into the places where they are to re<- 
main, which ought always to be moift and properly 
fheltered. 

NYU-CHE, or Kin. an empire which arofe ia 
eaftern Tatary in the beginning of the 13th century. 

From the founder of this empire the late Chinefe em¬ 
peror Kang-ki laid that his family was defeended. See. 

China and Tartary. 


o. 


O The 14th letter and fourth vowel of our al- 
5 phabet; pronounced as in the words nofe, rofe. 

Sec. 

The found of this letter is often fo foft as to require 
it double, and that chiefly in the middle of words ; as 
goofe, reproof, See. And in fome words this 09 is pro¬ 
nounced like u fhort as in flood, blood, See. 

As a numeral, o was fometimes ufed for 11 among 

the ancients ; and with a dalh over it thus, O, for 
11,000. 

In the notes of the ancients, O. CON. is read opus, 
tondu&urr.; O. C. Qfjpera confllioque ; O. D. M .opera, 
donum munus } and O. L. O . opus locatum. 

The Greeks had two O’s ; viz. omicron, 0, and, 
omega, 0 ; the firit pronounced on the tip of the lips 
with a lharper found ; the fecond in the middle of the- 
mouth, with a fuller found, equal, to 00 in our lan¬ 
guage. The long and fhort pronunciation of our Q 


are equivalent to the two Greek ones; the firft, as; 
in fuppafe ; the fecond, us in obey. 

O is ufually denoted long by a fervile a fubjoinel 
as moan ; or by e at the end of the fyllable, as bone ? 
when thefe vowels are not ufed, it is generally fhort. 

Among the Irifh, the letter O, at the beginning 
of the name of a family, is a chara&er of dignity an¬ 
nexed to great houfes. Thus in the Hiftory c f Ire¬ 
land, we frequently meet with the 0 Neals 0 Carols,, 
8 ee. confiderable houfes in that ifland. 

Cambden obferves, that it is the cuftom of the 
lords of Ireland to prefix an O to their name, to di- 
ftinguifh them from the commonalty. 

The ancients ufed O as a mark of triple time ; from- 
a notion that the ternary, or number 3. was the moil 
perfect of numbers, and therefore properly exprdied, 
by a circle the moft perfeft of figures. 

It is not, ftrialy fpeaking, the letter O, but the 

figure- 
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'ft, figure of a circle o, or double C-, by which the 

'Oak. modern ancients in mufic ufed to exprefs what they 

' called tempoperfeBo, or triple time. Hence the Italians 

call it circolo. 

The feven antiphones, or alternate hymns of feven 
verfes, &c. fung by the choir in the time of advent, 
were formerly called 0 , from their beginning with fuch 
an exclamation. 

O is an adverb of calling, or interjection of forrow 
or wifhing. 

OAK, in botany. SeQuERcus. 

The oak has been long known by the title of 
monarch of the woods, and very juftly. It was well 
known, often very elegantly deferibed, by the an¬ 
cient poets. The following defeription from Virgil is 
exquilile: 

Vcluti annofo validam cum rob ore quercum 
Ji’pini Borex, nunc bine, nunc flalibus Wine 
Erucre inter fe certant ; it Jlridor, at alte 
Conjlernunt terram cencufoJlipite frondes : 

Ipfa hxretfcopulis ; et quantum vertice ad auras 
Jiitberias, t ant um raduein Tartar a tendit. 

JEn. iv. 441. 

As o’er tli’ aerial Alps fublimely fpread, 

Some aged cak uprearshis reverend head ; 

This way and that the furious tempefts blow, 

To lay the monarch of the mountains low ; 

Th’ imperial plant, though nodding at the found, 
Though all his fcatter’d honours ftrow the ground ; 
Safe in his tlrength, and feated on the rock, 

In naked majefty defies the fhock : 

High as the head fhoots tow’ring to the {kies, 

So deep the root in hell’s foundation lies. 

Pitt. 

The ancient druids had a moll profound veneration 
•Nat. H^fl for oak trees. Pliny * fays, that “ the druids (as the 
Stvi. c. 44. Gauls call their magicians or wife men) held nothing 
fo facred as the mifletoe, and the tree on which it 
grows, provided it be an oak. They make choice of 
oak groves in pteference to all others, and perform no 
rites without oak-leaves ; fo that they feem to have 
the name of druids from thence, if we derive their 
name from the Greek,” &c. (See Druids —defini¬ 
tion, and n° 11) Maximus Tyrius fays the Celt* 
or Gauls worfliipped Jupiter under the figure of a 
lofty oak (a). 

This ufeful tree grows to fuch a furprifing magni¬ 
tude, that were there not many well authenticated in- 
itances of them in our own country, they would cer¬ 
tainly appear difficult of belief. In the 18th volume 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine we have the dimenfions 
of a leaf twelve inches in length and feven in breadth, 
and all the leave; of the fame tree were equally large. 
On the eftate of Woodhall, purchafed in 1775 by Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, bart. late goveinor of Madras, an 
oak was felled which fold for 43 1. and meafured 24 
feet round. We are alfo told of one in Millwood fo- 


reft, near Chaddefley, which was in full verdure in Oik. 
winter, getting its leaves again after the autumn ones 
fell off. In Hunter’s Evelyn’s Sylva, we have an ac¬ 
count of a very remarkable oak at Greendale ; which 
Gough, in his edition of Cambden, thus minutely de- 
feribes ; “ The Greendale oak, with a road cut thro’ it 
ftill bears one green branch. Such branches as have 
been cut or broken off are guarded from wet by lead. 

The diameter of this tree at the top, whence the branches 
iffue, is 15 feet 2 inches ; at the furface of the ground 
nf feet ; circumference there 35 feet ; height of the 
trunk 53 ; height of the arch 10, width 6. Mr Evelyn 
mentions feveral more oaks of extraordinary fize in 
Workfop park.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1773 we have an 
account of one differing very effentially from the com¬ 
mon one ; it is frequent about St Thomas in Devon- 
fffire, and is in that county called Lucomle oak, from 
one William Lucombe who fuccelsfully cultivated it 
near Exeter. It grows as ftraight and handfome as a 
its ieaves are evergreen, and its wood as hard as that 
of the common oak. Its growth is fo quick, as to 
exceed in 20 or 30 years the altitude and girth of the 
common one at 100. It is cultivated in various places; 
Cornwall, Somerfetfhire, &c. 

M du Hamel du Monceau, of the royal academy 
of Sciences at Paris (who wrote a treatife on hulband- 
ry), gave an account in the year 1749 of an oak which 
he had kept in water eight years, and which yielded 
fine leaves every fpring. The tree had, he fays, four 
or five branches ; the larged 16 or 20 lines round, 
and more than 18 inches long. It throve more in the 
two firft years than it would have done in the belt 
earth, it afterwards loft its vigour, and rather decayed; 
which he attributed to a defedt in the roots rather than 
to want of aliment. 

M. de Buffon made feme experiments on oak trees; 
the refult of which is recorded in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1764. He had compared barked with un¬ 
barked trees : and proves, we think with fuccefs, from 
a variety of trials, that timber barked andi dryed 
{landing, is always heavier and confiderably ftronger 
than timber kept in its bark. 

The bark of oak-trees was formerly thought to be 
extremely ufeful in vegitation. One load (Mr Mills in 
his treatife on hulbandry informs us) of oak-bark, 
laid in a heap and rotted, after the tanners have ufed 
it for dreffing of leather, will do more fervice to ftiff 
cold land, and its effedls will laft longer, than two 
leads of the richeft dung ; but this has been ftrenu- 
oufly controverted. (See Otic-Leaves.) 

The bark, in medicine, is alfo a ftrong aftringent ; 
and hence lbmds recommended in hemorrhagies, al- 
vine fluxes, and other preternatural or immoderate 
fecretions ; and in thefe it is fometimes attended with 
.good effe&s. Some have alledged, that by the ufe of 
this bark every purpofe can be anfwered which may be 
obtained from Peruvian bark. But after feveral very 

fair 


(a) Cambden informs us of a tradition (which, like mod other traditions of this nature, feems to be 
founded in ignorance and foftered by credulity) refpefting an oak near Malwood caftle, where Rufus was killed, 
v iz. that it budded on Chr'ftmas-day, and withered before night. This tree, the fame tradition reports to have 
beenthat againft which T) rril’s arrow glanced. 
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fair trials, we have by no means found this to be the 
cafe. Befides the bark, the buds, the acorns, and 
their cups are ufed; as alfo the galls, which are ex- 
crefcences caufed by infers on the oaks of the eaftern 
countries, of which there are divers fcits; fome 
perfectly round and fmooth, fome rougher with fmall 
protuberances, but all generally having a round hole in 
them. All the parts of the oak are llyptic, binding, 
and ufeful in all kinds of fluxes and bleedings, either 
inward or outward. The bark is frequently ufed in 
gargarifms, for the relaxation of the uvula, and for 
fore mouths and throats : it is alfo ufed in reftringent 
clyIters and injedtions, again!! the prolapfus uteri or 
ani. The acorns, beaten to powder, are frequently 
taken by the vulgar for pains in the fide. The only 
officinal preparation is the aqua germinum quercus. 

OAK-Leaves. The ufes of oak-bark in tanning, and 
in hot-beds, is generally known. For the latter of 
thefe purpofes, however, oak-leaves are now found to 
anfwer equally well, or rather better. In the notes to 
Dr Hunter’s edition of Evelyn’s Treatife on Foreft- 
trees, we find the following directions for their ufe by 
W. Speedily : The leaves are to be raked up as foon 
as poffible after they fall from the trees. When raked 
into heaps, they lhould immediately be carried into 
fome place near the hot lioufes, where they may lie to 
couch. Mr Speedily fays, it was his cuftom to fence 
them round with charcoal hurdles, or any thing elfe, 
to keep them from being blown about the garden in 
windy weather. In this place they tread them well, and 
water them in cafe they happen to have been brought 
in dry. The heap is made fix or feven feet thick, 
and covered over with old mats, or any thing elfe, to 
prevent the upper leaves from being blown away. In 
a few days the heap will come to a ftrong heat. For 
the firft year or two in which he ufed thefe leaves, 
our author did not continue them in the heap longer 
than ten days or a fortnight; but by this method of 
management they fettled fo much when brought to 
the hot-houfe, that a fupply was very foon required; 
and he afterwards found, that it was proper to let 
them remain five or fix weeks in the heaps before they 
are brought to the hot-houfe. In getting them into 
the pine-pots, if they appear dry, they are to be wa¬ 
tered, and again trodden down exceedingly well, in 
layers, till the pits are quite full. The v.hole is then 
Covered with tan-bark, to the thicknefs of two inches, 
and well trodden down, till thefurface becomes fmooth 
and even. On this the pine-pots are to be placed in 
the manner they are to Hand, beginning with the 
middle row firft, and filling up the fpaces between the 
pots with tan. In this manner we are to proceed to 
the next row, till the whole be finiflied; and this ope¬ 
ration is performed in the fame manner as when tan 
only is ufed. The leaves require no farther trouble 
through the whole feafon; as they will retain a con- 
ftant and regular heat for 12 months without ftirring 
or turning; and our author informs us, that if he may 
judge from their appearance when taken out (being 
always entire and perfect), it is probable they would, 
continue their heat through a fecond year; but, as an 
annual fupply of leaves is eafily obtained, the experi¬ 
ment is hardly worth making. After this, the pines 
will have naoccafion to be moved, but at ftated times. 


of their management, viz. at the (hilling them in their 
pots, &c. when at each time a little frelh tan lhould 
tie added to make up the deficiency arifing from the 
fettling of the beds; but this will be inconfiderable, 
as the leaves do not fettle much after their long couch¬ 
ing. During the firft two years of our author’s prac¬ 
tice he did not ufe any tan, but plunged the pine-pots 
into the leaves, and juft covered the furface of the- 
beds, when finifhed, with a little faw-duft, to give it 
a neatnels. This method, however, was attended 
with one inconvenience ; for by the caking of the 
leaves they Ihrunk from the fides of the pots, where¬ 
by they became expofed to tire air, and at the fame 
time the heat of the beds was permitted to efcape. 

“ Many powerful reafons (fays Mr Speech!y) 
may be given why oak-leaves are preferable to tan¬ 
ner’s bark. 

“ 1. They always heat regularly; for during the 
whole time that I have ufed them, which is near feven, 
years, I never once knew of their heating with vio¬ 
lence ; and this is fo frequently the cafe with tan, that 
I affirm, and indeed it is well known to every perfou 
converfant in the management of the hot-houle, that 
pines fuffer more from this one circumftance, than all 
the other accidents put together, infefts excepted. 
When this accident happens near the time of their 
fruiting, the effedt is foon feen in the fruit, which is. 
exceedingly fmall and ill-ffiaped. Sometimes there 
will be little or no fruit at all; therefore gardeners- 
who make ufe of tan only for their pines, ffiould be 
moll particularly careful to avoid an over-heat at that 
critical juncture,—the time of fhowing the fruit. 

“ 2. The heat of oak-leaves is conftant; whereas 
tanner’s bark generally turns cold in a very Ihorc time 
after its furious heat is gone off. This obliges the 
gardener to give it frequent turnings in order to pro¬ 
mote its heating. Thefe frequent turnings, not to 
mention the expence, are attended with the won't 
confequences; for by the continual moving of the 
pots backwards and forwards, the pines are expofed 
to the extremes of heat and cold, whereby their growth- 
is confiderably retarded ; whereas, when leaves are 
ufed, the pines will have no occafion to be moved but. 
at the times of potting, &c. The pines have one pe¬ 
culiar advantage in this undifturbed fituation; their- 
roots grow through the bottoms of the pots, and mat 
among the leaves in a furprifing manner. From the- 
vigour cf the plants when in this fituation, it is highly 
probable that the leaves, even, in this ftate, afford them-, 
an uncommon and agreeable nourilhment. 

“ 3- There is a faving in point of expence ; which, 
is no inconfiderable objedt in places where tan cannot 
be had but from a great dili.an.ee. 

“ 4 : The laft ground of preference is, that decayed, 
leaves make good manure; whereas rotten tan is ex¬ 
perimentally found to be of no value. I have olteu. 
tried it both on fand and clay, and on wet and dry 
land; and never could difeover, in any of my experi¬ 
ments, that it deferved the name of a manure; whereas; 
decayed leaves are the xicheft, and of all others the, 
moft proper manure for a garden. Leaves mixed with, 
dung make excellent hot-beds; and I find that beds, 
compounded in this manner, preferve their heat, much! 
longer than, when made entirely with dung; and in- 
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Oak. both cafes, the application of leaves will be a confide- 
rable faving of dung, which is a circumftance on many 
accounts agreeable.” 

0 AK-Leuf-Galls. Thefe are of feveral kinds; the 
remarkable fpecies called the mujhroom gall is never 
found on any other vegetable fubftance but thefe 
leaves; and befide this there are a great number of 
other kinds. 

The double gall of thefe leaves is very Angular, be- 
caufe the generality of productions of this kind affeft 
only one fide of a leaf or branch, and grow all one 
way; whereas this kind of gall extends itfelf both 
ways, and is feen on each fide of the leaf, in form of 
two protuberances, oppofite the one to the other. 
Thefe are of differently irregular fliapes, but their na¬ 
tural figure feems that of two cones, with broad bafes, 
and very obtufe points, though fometimes they are 
round, or very nearly fo. 

Thefe make their firft appearance on the leaf in 
April, and remain on it till June or longer. They 
are at firft green, but afterwards yeHowifh, and are 
fofter to the touch than many other of the produitions 
of this kind : they are u(bally above the fize of a large 
pea, but fometimes they grow to the bignefs of a nut. 
When opened, they are found to be of that kind 
which are inhabited each by one infeff only, and each 
contain one cavity. The cavity in this is, however, 
larger than in any other gall of the fize, or even in 
many others of three'times the fize; the fides of it 
(being very little thicker than the fubftance of the 
leaf. 

It is not eafy to afcertain the origin of the feveral 
fpecies of flies which are at times feen in this manner 
to come out of the fame fpecies of galls. It feems 
the common courle of nature, that only one fpecies of 
infeit forms one kind of gall; yet it may be, that 
two or three kinds may give origin to the fame kind. 
There is however, another occafion of our feeing dif¬ 
ferent fpecies come out of different galls of the fame 
kind; and this is the effedt of the enemies of the pro¬ 
per inhabitants. 

It might appear that the parent fly, when Ihe had 
formed a gall for the habitation of her worm offspring, 
had placed it in an impregnable fortrefs: but this is 
not the cafe ; for it frequently happens, that a fly, as 
ffmall perhaps as that which gave orig n to the gall, 
produces a worm which is of the carnivorous kind, as 
the other feeds on vegetable juices. This little fly, 
well knowing that where there is one of thefe protu¬ 
berances on a leaf, there is a tender and defencelefs in- 
fed within, pierces the fides of the gall, and depofrs 
her egg within it. This, when it hatches into a worm, 
feeds upon the proper inhabitant: and finally, after 
devouring it, pafl’es into the chryfalis (late, and thence 
appears in the form of its parent fly, and is feen ma¬ 
king its way out of the gall, in the place of the proper 
inhabitant. 

On opening thefe leaf galls, which are properly the 
habitation only of one animal, it is common to find 
two, the ftronger preying upon the body of the other, 
and fucking its juices as it does thofe of the leaf; 
often it is found wholly employed in devouring its un¬ 
offending neighbour at once : this is probably the cafe 
when ita time of eating is nearly ever; and, in fire, 
when we find the gall inhabited by only one infect, or 


containing only one chryfalis, as it ought in its natu- Oa!t 
ral ftate to do, as we are never certain that this is the II 
proper inhabitant, it may be one of thefe deftroy- ° at - 

ers who has eaten up the-other, and fupplied its place. 

See Aphis and Oak Puceron. 

Oak Sanv-dujl is now found to anfwer the purpofes 
of tanning as well, at leaft, as the bark. See Tan¬ 
ning. 

Ojk of Jerufalem. See Chenopodium. 

OAKHAM, Ockham, or Oakum, in fea-language, 
denotes the matter of old ropes untwifted and pulled 
out into loofe hemp, in order to be ufed in caulking the 
feams, tree-nails, and bends of a (hip, for flopping or 
preventing leaks. 

OAKHAMPTON, a town of Devonfliire, which 
fends two members to parliament; fituated in W.Long. 

4. 5. N. Lat. 50. 48. 

_0 ANNES, a being in Chaldean mythology, repre- 
fented as half a man and half a fifli. According to 
Berofus and other fabulous writers, this monfter was 
the civilizer of the Chaldeans ; to whom he taught a 
fyftem of jurifprudence fo perfed as to be incapable 
ol improvement. In difeharging the duties of his of¬ 
fice, he (pent the day on dry land, but retired every 
night into the ocean or the river. See Mythology, 
n® 25. 

OAR, a long piece of timber, flat at gne end and 
round or fquare at the other; and which being ap¬ 
plied to the iide of a floating veffel, ferves to make it 
advance upon the water. 

i That part of the oar which is out of the veffel, and 
which enters into the water, is called the blade, or 
nvfh plat; and that which is within board is termed 
the loom, whofe extremity being fmall enough to be 
grafped by the rowers, or perfons managing the 
oars, is called the handle. 

Po pulh the boat or veffel forwards by means of 
this initrument, the rowers turn their backs forward, 
and, dipping the blade of the oar in the water, pull 
the handle lorward fo that the blade at the fame time 
may move aft in the water ; but flnee the blade cannot 
be fo moved, without ftriking the water, this impul- 
fion is the fame as if the water were to fti ike the blade 
from the ftern towards the head; the veffel is therefore 
neceflarily moved according to this direction. Hence 
it follows, that Ihe will advance with the greater ra¬ 
pidity- by as much as the oar ftrikes the water more 
torcibly. Thus it is evident, that an oar aits upon the 
fide ot a* boat or veffel like a lever of the fecond clafs, 
whofe fulcrum is the ftation upon which the oar refts 
on the boat's gunnel. In large veffels, this ftation is 
ufually called the rozv-port; but in lights and boats it 
is always termed the row-lock. 

OARISTUS, or Oaristys, a term in the Greek 
poetry, flgnifying a dialogue between a hufband and 
his wife; iuch as that in the lixth book of the Iliad 
between Heitor and Andromache. 

Scaliger obferves, that the oariftus is not properly 
any particular little poem, or entire piece of poetry ; 
but always apart of a great one. He adds, that the 
paffage now cited in Homer is the only proper oa¬ 
riftus extant in the ancient poets. 

OAT, in botany. See Avena. 

Under the word Avena it was obftrved, that the 
native place of the common oat,cultivated in our fields, 

is 
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is unknown ; that the only account oi ft, u its natu¬ 
ral date, which we then had, is in Anion’s Voyage ; 
and that the report of i'uch an author refpefting lafts 
in natural lidiory is not intitled to implicit credit. 
We had not then feen the Travels of Mr Bruce, whole 
botanical knowledge is veiy fuperior to that of molt 
voyagers, or we ihoulJ have mentioned his account of 
the oais which he found growing wild in Arooili, a 
fmall territory in Abyffinia, not far from the fource of 
the Nile: (bee Niue). “ Wild oats (fays he) grow 
up here ipontaneoutly to a prodigious height and fize, 
capable often cf concealing both the horfe and his 
rider, and iome of the (tabes being little left than an 
inch in circumference. They have, when ripe, the 
appearance of fmall cane-.. The inhabitants make no 
fort of life of this grain in any period of its growth ; 
the uppermoft thin hulk ol it is beautifully variegated 
with a changeable: puiple colour ; the tafteis perfe&ly 
good. 1 often made the meal into cakes in remem¬ 
brance of Scotland.” Our author informs us, that 
the Abyiiinians could never be brought to relilh thefe 
cakes, winch they laid were bitter, burnt their fto- 
machs, and made them thirfty. He is, however, de¬ 
cidedly of opinion, that the wild oat of Aro^fli is the 
oat in its original date; and that it has degenerated 
every where in Europe. From the fa< 3 s which he 
dates, ihis opinion feems to be well founded. 

OATH, an a Arman on or promife, accompanied 
with an invocation of God to witnefs what we fay; 
and with an imprecation of his vengeance, or a re¬ 
nunciation cf his lav. ur, if what we affirm befalfe, or 
what we prornife be not performed (4). 

The laws of all civilized dates have required the 
fecurity ot an oath tor evidence given in a court of 
jullice, and on other occadons of high importance (b) ; 
and the Chridian religion utterly prohibits fwearing, 
except when oaths are required by legal authority. In¬ 
deed no ferious and reflecting theid, whether he ad¬ 
mit the truth of revelation or not, can look upon 
fwearing on trivial occadons as any thing elfe than a 
fin of a very heinous nature.- To call upon that in- 
Vol. XIII. 
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finite and omnipre-fent Being, who created and fuf- 
tains the univerfe, to witnefs all the impertinence of 
idle conversation, of which great part is commonly ut¬ 
tered at random t betrays a fpirit lb profane, that no¬ 
thing ilioit of experience could make us believe it 
poffible for a creature endowed withreafon and reflec¬ 
tion to be habitually guilty of a practice fo impious. 
No man can plead in extenuation of this crime, that 
he is tempted to fwear by the importunity of any ap¬ 
petite or paflion implanted in the human bread: for 
the utterance of a profane oath communicates no plea- 
fure, and removes no uneafinefs; it neither elevates the 
fpeaker, nor depreffes the hearer 

Qualers and Moravians, fwayed by thefe corffidcra- 
tions, and by the fenfe which they put upon certain 
texts of Scripture, refufe to fwear upon any occafion, 
even at the requidtion of a magidrate, and in a court 
of judice. Thefe fcruples are groundlefs; and feem 
to proceed from an incapacity to diftinguilh between 
the proper ufe and abufe of fwearing. It is unques¬ 
tionably impious to call upon God to witnefs imper¬ 
tinences, or to ufe his tremendous name as a mere ex¬ 
pletive in converfation ; but it by no means follows, 
that we may not pioufly call upon him to witnefs 
truths of importance, or invoke his name with reve¬ 
rence and folcmnity. No individual could, without 
grofs profanenefs, pray for a thoufand times more 
wealth than he may ever have occafion to ufe; but it 
was never thought profane to pray “ day by day for 
cur daily bread, for rain from heaven, and fruitful fea- 
fons.” If it be lawlul to alk of God thefe earthly 
bleffings, becaufe he alone can bellow them ; it cannot 
furely be unlawful, where the lives or properties of 
cur neighbours, or the fecurity of government is con¬ 
cerned, to invoke him with reverence to witnefs the 
truth of our affertions, or the fincerity of our inten¬ 
tions; becaufe of our truth in many cafes, and cf cur 
fincerity in all, none but he can be the witnefs 

The text of Scripture upon which the Quakers 
chiefly red their argument for the unlawfulneis of all 
fwearing under the Gofpel, is cur Saviour’s prohibi- 
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(a) The word oath is a corruption of the Saxon eoth. It is often in England called a -corporaloath , becaufe, 
in the days of pi pery, the perfon fwore over the hod or corpus Chrljli. 

(b) The various oaths required by different nations at different times, and the various forms, See. of im- 
ppfii'g them, is a fubjeft of very conddcrable extent and curiolity : An account of them does not dill within 
the plan of the prelent article ; it would indeed extend it to an undue length ; we cannot, however, omit ob- 
ferving, what is doubdefs very remarkable, that the grand impodor Mohammed taught the Moderns, that 
th Hr oaths might be diffolved. This wonderful doCtriue is contained in the 66th chapter of the Koran; 
which, to free himfelf from bis promife and oath to Hafsa his fpoufe, he pretended was revealed. What the 
ufe of oaths is in fu:h circumftances, or what fecurity they afford lor performance, it is difficult to af- 
certian. 

It is alfo very remarkable, that an oath refpe&ing marriages was the caufe of the firfl divorce at Rome. The 
circnmftance happened about the year of the city 525, Pofthumius Albinus and Spurius Carvilius being confuls. 
The ceiif'ors of this year obferving the population declining, and imagining it proceeded irom interefted mar¬ 
riages and promifeuous cohabitation, obliged all the citizens to fwear, that they would not marry with any 
other view than that of peopling the republic. It raifed, however, many fcruples, and occaiioned many do- 
medic ruptures. Among the reft one Carvilius Ruga, a mail ofdiftindion, imagined thatbe was bound by his 
oath to divorce Ids wife, whom he pafficrately loved, becaufe lbe was barren ; which was the flift'inftance of a 
divorce at Rome fiom its foundation, though the man iage-lawi of the kings allowed it; it afterwards, however, 
became fhamefully freouent. This is all’o a linking inftance of the great attention uaid to oaths among the 
Romans: it is remarked indeed by all writers, that they paid a moll profound refpeft to them ; and on that we 
know they founded their hopes of fuccefs in war. 
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t!cn (Mat. v. 3}-.): I fay unto you, fwear not at all.” 
But whoever lhall take the trouble of turning over his 
Bible, and looking at the context, will perceive, that 
it is only in ordinary converfation, and by no means in 
courts of juftice, that our Lord prohibits his follow¬ 
ers from fwearing at all. There is no evidence what¬ 
ever, that {Wearing by heaven, by the earth, by Jirufa- 
Icm, or by the.r own heads, was tire form of a judicial 
ou'h in ufe among the Jews. On the contrary, we are 
scvWhit- tc Id by M almonidcs *, that “ if any man fwear by hea- 
by on the ven or by earth, yet this is not an oath which fure- 
I’L-e. ly he could not have faid, had luch been the forms of 
judicial fwearing. Indeed they could not have ad¬ 
mitted fuch forms into their courts without exprefsly 
violating the law of Mofes, who commands them to 
“ Fear the Lord (Jehovah) their God, to ferve him, 
and to fwear by his name.” But the Jews, as every 
one knows, had fuch a reverence for the name jfeho- 
<va !>, that they would not pronounce it on flight occa- 
lions, and therefore could not fwear by that name in 
common converfaticn. Hence, to gratify their pro- 
penfity to common fwearing, they invented fuch oaths 
as, by heaven, by earth, by Jerufahm, by the life of thy 
heed, &c. and by this contrivance they thought to 
avoid the guilt of profaning the name Jehovah. 
Thefe, however, being appeals to infenfible objects, 
either had no meaning, or were in faff, as our Sa¬ 
viour juflly argues, oaths by that Gcd whofe crea¬ 
tures they v. ei e; fo that the Jew who fwore them 
was ftill guilty of profanenefs towards the very Jeho¬ 
vah whofe name his fuperftition would not permit him 
to pronounce. But what puts it beyond all doubt 
that the ufe of judicial oaths is not wholly prohibited 
in the gofpel, is the conduit of our Saviour himfelf as 
well as of his apoitle St Paul. When Jefus was 
fimply afked by the high pried, what it was which 
certain falfe witnelfes teltified againft him ? we are 
told by the evangelifls, that “he held his peace:” 
hut bring adjured by the living God to declare whe¬ 
ther he was the Chrift, the Son cf God, or not, he 
immediately anfwered the high prieft, without ob¬ 
jecting to the oath (for fuch it was) upon which he 
was examined. “ St Paul, in his Epilile to the Ro- 
f Palsy’s mans f, fays, ‘ God is rr,y witnefs, that without ceafing, 
Moral Phi- J make mention of you in my prayers;’ and to the 
lofophy. Corinthians, ftill more ftrongly, ‘ I call God for a re¬ 
cord uj on my foul, that, to fpare you, I came not as 
yet to Corinth .’ Both thefe expreffions ate of the 
nature of oaths ; and the author of the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews fpea-ks of the culhm of fwearir.g judicially 
without any mark of cenfure or difapprobation; ‘ Men 
verily fwear by the greater; and an oath, for confir¬ 
mation, is tc diem an er.d of all ftrife.” 

But though a nation has an undoubted right to 
require the fecurity of an oath upon occafions of real 
importance, we do not helitate to fay, that in our 
opinion, it is fomeining worfe than bad policy to 
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multiply oaths, and to bold out to the people tempta- Oath, 
tions to perjure themfelves. The fecurity which an v ' 
oath affords, depends entirely upon the reverence 
which attaches to it in the mind of him by wh m it is 
given; but that reverence is much weakened by the 
frequency of oaths, and by the carelefs manner in 
which they are too often adminiftered. An excellent 
moraliftj obferves, with truth, that “ the levity and ^ Mr Pa e l r 
fiequency with which oaths are adminiftered, has 
brought about a general inadvertency to the obliga¬ 
tion of them, which both in a religious and political 
view is much to be lamented: and it merits (continues 
he) public confaLration, whether the requiring of 
oaths on fo many frivolous occafions, efpecially in the 
ettftoms, and in the qualifications for petty offices, has 
any other efFe< 5 t than to make them cheap in the minds 
of the people. A pound of tea cannot travel regu¬ 
larly from the fliip to the confumer without cofting. 
haf a dozen oaths at leaft; and the fame fecurity for 
the due difeharge of his office, namely that of an oath, 
is required from a church-warden and an archhifloop , 
from a petty co-'Jlahle and the chief jujlice of England. 

Let the law continue its own fandions, if they be 
thought requifite; but let it fpare the folemnity of 
an oath : and where it is neceffary, from the want of 
fomething better to depend upon, to accept a man’s 
own word or own account, let it annex to prevarica¬ 
tion penalties proportioned to the public confequence 
of the offence.” 

That thefe pernicious confequences of frequent oaths 
are not felt only in England, we have the evidence of 
another refpecftable writer, whofe acutenefs well qua¬ 
lified him to obferve, whilft his ftation in fociety fur- 
nifhed him with the bed opportunities of obferving, 
the effects of repeated fwearing upon the morals of 
Scotchmen. “ Cuftomhoufe-oaths (fays LordKames*) • sketches- 
have become fo familiar among us, as to be (wallowed of the Hit 
without a wry face ; and is it certain that bribery and tory of 
perjury in electing parliament-members are not ap- Ma “ - 
proaching to the fame cool ftate ? Men creep on to 
vice by degrees. Perjury, in order to Support a friend, 
has become cuftoraary of late years; witnefs fidlitious 
qualifications in the eleftors of parliament-men, which 
are made effectual by perjury: yet fuch is the dege¬ 
neracy of the prefent times (c), that no man is the 
worfe thought of upon that account. We muft not 
flatter ourftlves, that the poifon will reach no farther: 
a man who boggles net at perjury to ferve a friend, 
will in time become fuch an adept, as to commit per¬ 
jury in order to ruin a friend when he becomes an 
enemy.” 

Befides the frequency of oaths, we have mentioned 
the irreverent manner in which they are too often ad- 
miniftered as one of the caufes which make them cheap 
in the eftimation of the people. In this view, the 
form of the oath, and the ceremonies with which it is 
required to be taken, are of confiderale importance. 

“ The 


(c) Such was the cafe when his Lordfhip wrote. Some decifions of the houfe of peers, however, have 
f.r.ce that period changed mens.opinions refpe&ing the legality of thefe votes and the innocence of the means- 
by which they were made effcdiual. It is to be hoped that fuch a reformation will foon be made of the laws 
by which elections are regulated in Scotland, at wi.l render the temptations to perjury lefs numerous than they 
Lave hitherto teen. 
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O.ith <‘ The forms of oaths !o Chriflian countries (fays 
MrPa’ey) are very different; but in none I believe 
vorfe contrived either to convey the meaning or to 
imprefs the obligation of an oath, than in England, 
In that country the juror, after repeating the promife 
or affirmation which the oath is intended to confirm, 
adds, ‘fohelp me God;’ or more frequently the f.ib- 
ftance of the oath is .repeated to the juror by the of¬ 
ficer or magiftrate who adminifters it; adding in the 
conclufion, ‘ fo help you God.’ The energy of the 
fentence'refides in the particle fo; fo, i. e. hue l gc, 

* upon condition of my fpeaking the truth, or per¬ 
forming this promife, may God help me, and not 
otherwife,’ The juror, whilft he hears or repeats the 
words of the oath, holds his right hand upon a Bible, 
or other book containing the four gofpels. The con¬ 
clufion of the oath fometimes runs, ‘ it a me Deus ad- 
juvet, et hue fa net a evangelia,’ or 1 fo help me God, and 
the contents of this book;’ which laft claufe forms a 
connexion between the words and aftion of tire juror, 
which before was wanting. The juror then kjfles the 
book.” 

This obfeure and elliptical form, the excellent au¬ 
thor jullly cbferves, is ill calculated to imprefs the 
juror with reverence; and he feems to think great 
preference due to the form of judicial oaths in Scot¬ 
land. In that country the juror holds up his right 
hand towards heaven, and fwears by Almighty God, 
and as he fhall anfwer to God at the great day of 
judgment, “ that he will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, fo far as he knows, or it 
/hall be afked of him.” This if adminillered with dig¬ 
nity and reverence, is an oath fufficiently folemn and 
well ca’culated to have the proper effedt upon the 
mind of the juror, as it brings immediately into his 
view the Author of his being and the awful day of final 
retribution when every,man fhall receive the things 
done in his body according to that he hath done, whe¬ 
ther it be good or evil. But when the magiftrate, as 
is too often the cafe, repeats this folemn invocation 
without rifing from his feat at the name of the fu- 
preme Being, and in a tone of carelefnefs which may 
convey to the ignorant juror an opinion that he has 
himfelf no ferious belief that there ever will be a great 
day of judgment, the form, however excellent, makes 
not its full impreflion. 

But let us fuppofe an oath to be adminiftered with 
the greateft dignity and reverence, the words of the 
promife itfelf appear to us by no means unexcep¬ 
tionable. In a trial on life and death we fhould be 
glad to know what this oath binds the witnefs to de¬ 
clare. Is he to tell al! that he law; touching the mat¬ 
ter in queftion ? or only all that fhall be afked of him ? 
If he be obliged, in virtue of his oath, to tell all that 
he knows, the claufe—“ or it fhall be afked of you” 
is fuperfluous and calculated to miflead. If he be 
bound to tell nothing more of the truth ;han what 
fhall be afked of him, the word or fhould be changed 
into and; he fhould fwear “to tell the truth, &c. fo 
far as he knows, and it fhall be afked of him.” The 
court, we believe, confulers the witnefs as bound 
to declare every thing which he knows touching the 
natter in queftion. The greater part of witnefles, 
on the other hand confider themfelves as bound no 
further by their oath than to give true anfwers to fuch 
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queftions as {hall l<c afked of them. They would do CAtli. 
well, however, to remember, that as oaths are deftgned ^ 
for the fecuri > of the public, they muft be interpreted 
in the fenfe in which the public intends them, oth'-r- 
wife they afFord no fecurity. But the fenfe of the 
public is the law; and as it belongs to the court to 
declare what the mind of the law is, the witnefs, 
who has any doubt concerning the extent of the ob¬ 
ligation impofed on him by the words of this oath, 
fhould apply to the court for a folution of that doubt, 
which will be a fafe guide to him refpedting the evi¬ 
dence which he is to give. Should the court, in re- 
folving the doubts of a witnefs, give an opinion con¬ 
cerning the fenfe of any other part of the oath contrary 
to what he appiehends to be the defign of the law in 
impofing it, he is bound to difregard fuch opinion ; 
becaufe it is only where he himfelf is doubtful that the 
court has a right to interfere, and becaufe in all moral 
queftions men muft be finally determined by their own 
judgment and confcience. 

There is one cafe, and but one, in which, what¬ 
ever fenfe be put upon the words of the oath, no vr',1- 
nefs is obliged to declare the whole truth. It is when 
fuch declaration would tend to accufe himfelf of fome 
legal crime ; for as the laws of Scotland and England 
conftrain no man to become his own accufer, they 
muft be confidered as impofing the oath of teftimony 
with this tacit refervation. “ The exception, how- 
ever*, muft be confined to legal ciimes. A point 
of honour, of delicacy, or of reputation, may make a \ 0 ° 0 X u 
witnefs backward to difclofe fome circumftance with 
which he is acquainted; but is no excufe for conceal¬ 
ment, unlefs it could be fhown, that the law wh'ch im- 
pofes the oath, intended to allow this indulgence to 
fuch motives. The exception is alfo withdrawn by 
compact between the magiftrate and the witnefs, 
when an accomplice is admitted to give evidence 
againft the partners of h s crime.” But thefe are a fort 
of witnefles to whom a fenfible jury will always liften 
with a very cautious ear. 

Oaths are either offertory or promiffory. Affertory 
oaths are required both to confirm our veracity in 
evidence, and to give fecurity to the public that we 
believe certain propofitions conceived to be of public 
importance. An oath in evidence binds the juror to 
declare what he knows to be true, and nothing but 
what he knows to be true. An oath required to af- 
furethe public of our belief \n the truih of any propo¬ 
rtion, cannot, without the guilt of perjury, be taken 
by any man, who, at the time of /weaving, has the 
fiighteft doubt w hether the propofition be really true. 

Such an oath, however, though it unqueftionably re¬ 
quires the fincerity of the juror’s belief at die time when 
it is given, cannot oblige him to continue in that belief 
as long as he may live ; for belief is not in any man’s 
power: it is the necefthry confequence of evidence, 
which compel the affent of the mind according as it 
appears to preponderate on the one fide or on the 
other. No man, therefore, can be juftly accufed of 
perjury for holding opinions contrary to thofe which 
he may formerly have fworn to believe; becaufe his 
belief at the time of emitting his oath may have been 
the neceffary refult of the evidence which then ap¬ 
peared before him ; and his change of opinion may 
have refulted with the fame neceffity from fuperior 
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evidence which had been fince tlr, own into the op- 
pofite fcale, and made it preponderate. On this ac¬ 
count, we cannot help thinking, that all affertory 
oaths, except fuch as are neceffary to confirm tefti- 
mony refpeCting fads, might either to be abolifhed or 
exprefled with great caution. Of truths intuitively 
certain or capable of rigid demonftration, no man of 
common fenfe can entertain a doubt; and therefore 
the public never requires from individuals the folem- 
nity of an oath as an affurance of their believing fuch 
truths. But with refpeft to the truth of propofitions 
which admit of nothing fuperior to logcal evidence 
on either fide, a man of the mod fteady virtue may 
think differently at different periods of his life; and 
in fuch cafes, the effeCt of an oath, if it have any 
effeft, can only be either to fhut the man’s eyes 
againft the light, or to make his integrity be caufe- 
Iefsly queftioned by thofe who fhall obferve his change 
of belief. 

Promiffory oaths cannot, without the guilt of per¬ 
jury, be given by him, who, at the time of fwearing, 
knows that it will not be in his power to fulfil the 
promife, or who does not ferioufly intend to fulfil it. 
A promiffory oath cannot, without great guilt, be 
given by any man, who at the time of fwearing be¬ 
lieves the objeCt of the promife to be in itfelf unlaw¬ 
ful; for if he fetioufly mean to fulfil his oath, he 
calls upon Almighty God to witnefs his intention to 
commit a crime. Promiffory oaths give to the pub¬ 
lic greater fecurity than a fimple promife ; becaufe 
the juror having the thoughts cf God and of religion 
more upon his mind at the one time than at the other, 
offends with a higher hand, and in more open contempt 
of the divine power, knowledge, and juftice, when 
lie violates an oath, than when he breaks a promife. 
Yet it is certain that promiffory oaths, though more 
folemn and fi.cred, cannot be binding, when the pro¬ 
mife without an oath would not be fo in an inferior 
degree ; for the feveral cafes of which, See Promise 
and Allegiance. 

Coronation Oath. See King. 

OATHLAW, the name of a parifh in Angus, 
about two miles from Forfar, chiefly remarkable for 
the remaps of a Roman camp called Battle-dykes (vul¬ 
garly Black dykes), which is about a mile weft of the 
church. 

OBADIAH, or the Prophecy of Obadiah, a cano¬ 
nical book of the Old Teftament, which is contained 
in one fir.gle chapter; and is partly an inveftive again ft 
the cruelty of the Ed'mites, who mocked and derided 
the children of Ifrael as they paffed into captivity; 
and with other erenfie?, their confederates, invaded and 
oppreffed thofs ftrangers, and divided the fpoil amengft 
themfelves; and partly a prediction of the deliverance 
of Ifrael, and of the victory and triumph of the whole 
church over her enemies. 

Obadiah, the prophet, is believed to have been the 
fame with the governor of Ahab’s houfe, mentioned 
in the firft book of Kings, (xviii. 3, &c.) who hid and 
fed the hundred prophets whom Jezebel would have 
deflroyed ; and fome fay, that he was that Obadiah 
whom Jofiah made overfeer of the works of the tem¬ 
ple, (2 Chron. xxxiv. 12.) The truth is, that when 
lie lived or propbefied is wholly uncertain : though 
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moft writers make him cotemporary with Hofea, 
Amos, and Joel. 

Obadiah, a valiant man of David’s army, who came 
to join him in the wildernefs, with feveral others of the 
tribe of Gad, (1 Chron. xii. 9.) 

This was alfo the name of one of thofe whom king 
Jehofhaphat fent into the cities of Judah to inftruCt 
the people in their religion, (2 Chron. xvii. 7.) It 
was alfo the name of one of the principal men of Ju¬ 
dah, who figned the covenant that Nehemiah renewed 
with-the Lord, (Nehem. x. 5.) 

OBED-EDOM, fon of Jeduthun, a Levite, {1 Chr. 
xvi. 38.) and father of Shemaiab, Jehozabad, Joah, 
Sacar, Nathaneel, Ammiel, Iffacbar, and Peulthai. 
He had a numerous family, fays the feripture, (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 4.) becaufe the Lord bleffed him ; and this is 
the occafion of this bleffing. When David transferred 
the ark of the covenant to the city or Jeruialem, Uz- 
zah having raftily laid hands on the ark, v hich he 
thought to be in danger of falling, was fuiitten of' 
God, and died upon the fpot-. David, terrified a: this 
accident, durft not remove the ark into the place he 
had provided for it in Ids own houfe, bu 1 fet it up in 
the houfe of Obed-edoro, ' hith -< as ne„r die place 
where Uzzah had been ftruck dead. But the preferce 
of the ark not only created no temporal misfortune to 
the family of this Levite, but on the contrary the 
Lord heaped upon him all forts of bleffings; which 
encouraged David fome months after to remove it to 
the place he had appointed for it. Afterwards Gbed- 
edom and his fons were afligned to be keepers of the 
doors of the temple, (1 Chron. xv. 18, 21.) In the 
feeond book of Samuel, (vi. 10.) Obed-ed m is call¬ 
ed the Gittite, probably becaufe he was of Gathrim- 
mon, a city of the Levites beyond Jordan, (Jofh. xxi. 
24,25.) 

OBELISK, in architecture, a truncated, quadran¬ 
gular, and fiender pyramid, raifed as an ornament, and 
frequently charged either with inferiptions or hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

Obelifks appear to be of very great antiquity, and 
to be firft raifed to tranfmit to pofterity precepts of 
philofophy, which were cut in hieroglyphical charac¬ 
ters : afterwards they were ufed to immortalize the 
great actions of heroes, and the memory of perfons be¬ 
loved. The firft obelifk mentioned in hiftory was that 
of Ramefes king of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan 
war, which was 40 cubits high. Phius, another king 
cf Egypt, raifed one of 55 cubits; and Ptolemy Pbi- 
ladelphus, another of 88 cubits, in memory of Arfinoe. 
Auguflus ereCted one at Rome in the Campus Martius, 
which ferved to mark the hours on an horizontal dial, 
drawn on the pavement. They were called by the 
Egyptian priefts the fingers of the fun, becaufe they 
were made in Egypt alfo to ferve as ftyles or gnomons 
to mark the hours on the ground. The Arabs ftill 
call them Pharaoh's needles; whence the Italians call 
them aguglia, and the French aiguilles. 

The famous obelifks called the devi’s arrows, now 
reduced to three, the fourth having been taken d .vn 
in the laft century, Hand about half a mile from the 
town of Borough-Bridge to the fouth weft, in three 
fields, feparated by a lar.e, 200 feet afunder, nearly on 
high ground Hoping every way. Mr Drake urges 
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Otu-liDc many arguments for their Roman antiquity, and plain- 
li. ly pi ovcs them to be natural and brought from Plump- 
. ton quarries about five miles off, or from Ickly 16 
miles off. The crofs in the town, 12 feet high, is of 
the fame kind of (lone. The eafternmoft or higheft 
is 22 feet and an half high by 4 broad and 4^ in girth; 
the feeond 21 by 55^; the third 16' by 84. Stuke- 
ley’s meafures differ. The flutings are cut in the (lone 
but not through: the tailed (lands alone, and leans to 
the fouth. Plot and Stu’ eley affirm them to be Bri- 
t'ill monuments, originally hewn fquate. Dr Gale 
fuppofed that they were Mercuries, which have loft 
their heads and inferiptions; but in a MS note in his 
Antoni.ms, he acknowledges that he was mifmformed, 
and that tli re was no cavity to receive a buft. 

On the north fide of Penrith in the church-yard are 
two fqunre ofcelitks, of a fingle (tone each, 11 or 12 
feet ifigh, about 12 inches diameter, and 12 by 8 at 
the fides, the highe't about 18 inches diameter, with 
feme thing like a tranfverfe piece to each, and mortifed 
into a round bafe. They are 4 feet afunder, and be¬ 
tween them is a grave inclofed between four femicir- 
cular ftones of the unequal lengths of five, fix, and 
fou*- and an half, and two feet high, having on the 
ouc.id:s rude carving, and the tops notched. This is 
called the Gian’s ^ravr, and aferibed to S.r Ewan Cae- 
farius, who is (aid to have been as tall as one of the 
columns, and capable of itretching bis arms from o::e 
to the other, to have deftroyed ronbers and void boars 
in Englewood, forefts, and to have had an hermitage 
hereabouts called S r Hugh’s, parlour ; but the conjec¬ 
tures refpe&ing them are ib various and contradictory, 
that our readers will readily excufe cur enlarging on 
them. 

A little to the weft of thefe is a (lone called tl e 
Giant’s thumb, fix feet high, 14 inches at the bafe 
contracted to 10, which is no more than a rude crofs, 
fuch as is at Lar.gtown in Cumberland andelfvvhere; 
the ciicle of the crofs 18 inches diameter. 

M. Pouchard, in the memoirs of the Academy of 
Inferiptions, gives a very curious account of fome ce¬ 
lebrated Egyptian ok filks. We cannot afford room 
to follow him ; but th. fie who wifli for further informa¬ 
tion on the fullj :@t, and who are n it poffeffed of the 
orh-inal, will find a very good account of them in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1748. 

OBJECT, in pbilofopby, fomethiug apprehended 
or preficnte.l to the mind by fenf.ition or imagination. 
See Metaphysics, Part I. C».ep. I. Seifl. II. 

Object -Gift of a Tekfope, or Microfcops the glafs 
placed at the end of the tube which is next the objefh 
See Optics -and Microscope. 

OBJECTION, fomething urged to overthrow a 
pofition, or a U liicuity raifed again ft an allegation or 
propofition of a perfon we are di!pitting with. 

OBJECTIVE, is ufed in the fch'.o's, in fpeaking 
cf a thing which exills no otherwife than as an ol j iff 
known. The evidence cf Juch a thing is faid to be 
obj sfti ve. 

OBIT, (Lat.) fignifies a funeral fulemnity, or of¬ 
fice for the dead, moil commonly performed when the 
corple lies in tine church uninterml: Alfo the anni- 
verfary office, (2 Cm. 51 Dyer 313). The anniver- 
f;ry of anv perfon’s death was called the obit; and to 
cbferve fuch day with prayers and alms, or other com¬ 


memoration, was the keeping of tire obit. In religious Ob 
houfes they had a regiller, wherein they entered the 

obits or obitual days of their founders and benefaflors ; „_ 

which was thence termed the obituary. The tenure of 
obit or chantry lands i; taken away and extintft by 
1 EJw. VI. c. 14. and 15 Car. II. c. 9. , 

OBLATI, in church-hiftury, were fecular perfons, 
who devoted themfelves and their eltates to ft.me mo- 
naftery, into which they were admitted as a kind of 
l.iy-brothers. The form of their admillnn was put¬ 
ting the bell-ropes of the church round their necks, as 
a mark of fervitude. They wore a religious habit, but 
different from that of the monks. 

OBLIGATION, in general, denotes any aft 
whereby a perfon becomes bcund to another to do 
fomething ; as to pay a fum of money, be furety, or 
the like. 

Obligations are of three kinds, viz. natural, civil, 
and mixed. Natural obligati ms are entirely founded 
on natural equity ; civil obligation on civil authority 
alone, without any foundation in natural equity ; and 
mixed obligations are thofe which, being founded cn 
natural equity, are farther enforced by a civil autho¬ 
rity. 

I11 a legal fenfe, obligation fignifies a bond, wherein 
is contained a penalty, with a condition annexed for 
th. payment of money, &c. The difference between 
it and a bill is, that the latter is generally without a 
penalty or condition, though it may be made ob’figa- 
tory : and obligations arc fometimes by matter of re¬ 
cord, as (latutes and recognizances. See the article 
Bond. 

Moral Obligation. See Moral Philosophy, n° 

58, &c. 

OBLIQUE, in geometry, fomething aflant, or 
that diviates from the perpendicular. Thus an ob¬ 
lique angle is either an acute or obtufe one, i. e. any 
angle except a right one. 

Oblique Cafes, in grammar, are all the cafes except 
the nominative. See Grammar. 

Oblique Line, that which, falling on another line, 
makes oblique angles with it, viz. one acute, and the 
other obtufe. 

Oblique Planes, in dialling, are thofe which decline 
from the zenith, or incline tow-ids the horizon. See 
Dial. 

Oblique Sailing, in navigation, is when a (hip fail; 
upon fome rhumb between the four cardinal points, 
making an oblique angle with the meridian; in which 
cafe (he continually changes both lati.ule and longi¬ 
tude. See Navigation, chap. 8. 

OBLIQUUS, in anatomy, a nime given to feveral 
muffles, particularly in the head, eyes, and abdomen. 

See Anatomy, Lab’s of the mtfclcs. 

OBLONG, in general, denotes a figure tha: is longer 
than broad : fuch i> a parrallelo ,ram. 

OBOLARIA, iu botany : A genus of the aoglo- 
fpern.il order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40 h order, Perfonal*. The calyx is bifid ‘. the corol¬ 
la, campanui.ited and quadrifid; the capfuie uuiiocula;, 
bicalved, and polyfpermous; the (lamina 1 ifing from 
the divinons of the corolla. 

OBOLUS, an ane'ent filv.r money of Athens, the 
fixth part of a drachma; worth femewhat more than a 

penny- 
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penny-farthing Sterling.—The word comes from the 
Greek o£ ox©* or o£ex©», “ fpit or broach;’ 5 either be¬ 
caufe it bore fuch an impreffion; or becaufe, accord¬ 
ing to Euftathius, it was in form thereof. But thofe 
now in the cabinets ot the antiquaries are round. 

Obolus, in medicine, is ufed for a weight of ten 
grains, or half a fcruple. 

OBOTH, an encampment of the Hebrews in the 
wildernefs. From Punon they went to Oboth, and 
from Oboth to Je-abarim, (Numb. ,xxi. 10. xxxiii. 
43.) Ptolemy fpeaks of a city called Oboda, or Ebo- 
da, in Arabia Petraea, which is the fame as Oboth. 
Pliny and the geographer Stephanus mentions it alfo. 
Stephanus makes it belong to the Nabathasans, and 
Pliny to the Helmodeans, a people of Arabia. It was 
at Oboth that they worfhipped the god Obodos, which 
Tertullian joins with Dufares, another god or king of 
this country. 

OBRECHT (Ultic), a learned German, born of a 
nob'e family at Strafburg in 1646, where he filled the 
chairs of civil law and 'hiftory with great diftindfion. 
He was of the Proteftant religion; but when Louis 
XIV. made liimfelf mafter of Strafburg, and went 
there with his court, he was prevailed on to change; 
and accordingly abjuied in 1684, and put his inftru- 
ment into the hands of Boffuet bifhop of Meaux. The 
next year the king nominated him to prefide in his 
name in the fenate of Strafburg, with the title of prae¬ 
tor royal, in imitation of the ancient Romans; from 
which time Mr Obrecht applied himfelf entirely to 
public affairs. He was the editor, tranflator, and wri¬ 
ter of l'everal learned works; and died in 1701. 

OBREPTITIOUS, an appellation given to letters 
patent, or other inftruments, obtained of afuperierby 
iurprife, or by concealing from him the truth. 

OBSCURE, fomething that is dark and refledls 
little light in material objects, or that is not clear and 
intelligible in the objedts of the intelledf. 

OBSECRATION", in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
the orator implores the affiftance of God or man. 

OBSEQUENS (Julius), a Latin writer, conjec¬ 
tured to have lived before the emperor Honorius’s 
reign. He made a colledtion of the prodigies which 
Livy 1 elated in his hiftory. There are feveral editions 
of thofe remains. Lycofthenes endeavoured to fupply 
what was wanting in the original. 

OBSEQUIES, the fame with funeral folemnities. 
See Funeral. 

OBSERVATION, among navigators, fignifies the 
taking the fun’s or the ftars meridian altitude, in or- 
der thereby to find the latitude. 

OBSERVATORY, a place deftined for obferving 
the heavenly bodies; being generally a building erected 
on fome eminence, coveted with a terrace for making 
aftronomical obfervations. 

The more celebrated obfervatories are, 1. The 
Greenwich cbfervatory, built in 1676, by order of 
Charles II. at the felicitation of Sir Jonas Moore and 
Sir Chriftopher Wren ; and furnifhed with the moft 
accurate inftruments ; particularly a noble fextant of 
leven feet radius, with telefcopic fights. 

2. The Paris obfervatory, built by the order of 
Louis XIV. in the Fauxbourg of St Jacques. 

. It is a very fingular, but withal a very magnificent 


building, the deftgn of Monfieur Perault; It Is 80 feet Obferva- 
high ; and at top is a terrace. tory. 

The difference in longitude between this and the 
Greenwich obfervatory is 2 0 20'. 

In it is a cave or cellar, of 170 feet defeent, for ex¬ 
periments that are to be made far from the fun, Sc c. 
particularly fuch as relate to congelations, refrigera¬ 
tions, indurations, confervations, &c. 

3. Tycho Brahe’s obfervatory, which was in the 
little ifland Ween, or Scarlet lfland, between the 
coafts of Schonen and Zealand in the Baltic. It was 
eredted and furnilhed with inftruments at his own ex¬ 
pence, and called by him ZJraniburg. Here he fpent 
twenty years in obferving the ftars; the refult is his 
catalogue. 

4. Pekin obfervatory. Father Le Compte deferibes 
a very magnificent obfervatory, eredted and furnifhed 
by the late emperor of China, in his capital, at the 
intercefilon of fome Jefuit miffionaries, principally 
Father Verbeift, whom he made his chief obferver.— 

The inftruments are exceedingly large; but the divi- 
fion lefs accurate, and the contrivance in fome refpedts 
lefs commodious, than that of the Europeans. The 
chief are, An armillary zodiacal fphere of fix feet dia¬ 
meter ; an equinodtial fphere of fix feet diameter ; an 
azimuthal horizon of fix feet diameter ; a large qua¬ 
drant fix feet radius ; a fextant eight feet radius; and 
a celeftial globe fix feet diameter. 

Obfervatories, as they are very ufeful, and indeed 
abfolutely neceffary for aftronomers, fo they have be¬ 
come far more common than they were. There is a 
very excellent one now at Oxford, built by the truftees 
of Dr Radcliffe, at the expence of nearly 30,000 1. 

At Cambridge, there is as yet no public obfervatory. 

Over the great gate of Trinity College, indeed there 
is one which is called Sir Ifaac Ne-wton’s, becaufe this 
great philofopher had ufed it; but it is gone to decay. 

It were well if the univerfity would repair and preferve 
it in memory of that truly great man. In St John’s, 
too, there is a fmall one. The late ingenious Mr 
Cotes had ufed to give lectures in Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
on experimental philofophy. There are feveral very 
good ones in the Scotch univerfities; and there is an 
excellent one lately eredted at Dublin. 

5. Bramins obfervatory at Benares. Of this Sir 
Robert Barker gives the following account (Phil.. 

Tranf. Vol. LXVII. p. 598.) “ Benares in the Eaft 

Indies, one of the principal feminaries of the Bramins 
or priefts of the original Gentoos of Hindoftan, con¬ 
tinues {till to be the place of refort of that fedt of 
people; and there are many public , charities, h.ff- 
p tals, and pagodas, where fome thoufands of them 
now refide. Having frequently heard that the an¬ 
cient Bramins had a knowledge of aftronomy, and be¬ 
ing confirmed in this by their information, of an ap¬ 
proaching eclipfe both of the fun and moon, I made 
inquiry, when at that place in the year 1772, among 
the principal Bramins, to endeavonr to get fome in¬ 
formation relative to the manner in which they were 
acquainted of an approaching eclipfe. The moft in¬ 
telligent that I could meet with, however, gave me 
but little fatisfadtion. I was told, that thefs matters 
were confined to a few, who were in poffeffion of 
certain books and records; fome containing the myi- 
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Obferva- ten'es of their religion; and others the tables of afro* 

. tor >j__ nomical observations, written in the Shanfcrit lan¬ 

guage, which few unJerftood but themfelves: that 
they would take me to a place which had been con- 
fttucied for the purpofe oi making fuch obfervations 
as I was inquiring after, and from whence they lup- 
poled the learned Biamins made the rs. I was then 
conduced to an ancient building of ftone, the lower 
pait of which, in its prefent fituation, was converted 
into a ft able for horfes, and a receptacle for lumber; 
but, by the number of court-yards and apartments, 
it appeared that it muft once have been an edifice for 
the ufc of feme public body of people. We entered 
this building, and went up a ftaircafie to the top of a 
part of it, near to the river Ganges, that led to a 
large terrace, wher e, to my fuprife and fatisfadtun, 

I faw a number of inftruments yet remaining, in the 
greateft prefervatior, ftnpendouil/ large, immoveable 
horn the fpot, and built of ftone, fome of them be- 
irg upwards of 20 feet in height; and although 
they are faid to have been erected 2co years ago, the 
graduations and divifions on the feveral arcs appeared 
as well cut, and as accurately divided, as if they had 
been the performance of a modern ariift. The exe¬ 
cution in the conftrudtion cf thefe inftruments exhi¬ 
bited a mathematical exadtnefs in the fixing, bearing, 
fitting of the feveral parts, in the neceffary and fuf- 
ficient fupports to the very large ftenes that compofed 
them, and in the joining and fattening each into the 
other by means cf lead and iron. 

“ The Situation of the two large quadrants of the 
inftrumer.t marked a in the plate, whofe radius is nine 
feet tw'o inches, by their being at right angles with a 
gnomon at twenty-five degrees elevation, are thrown 
into fuch an oblique fituation as to render them the 
muft difficult, not only to conftrndt of fuch a mag¬ 
nitude, but to fecure in their pofition for fo long a pe¬ 
riod, and affords a ftriking inftance of the ability of 
the architect in their conftrudlion ; for, by the fha- 
dow of the gnomon thrown on the quadrants, they do 
not appear to have altered in the leaft from their ori¬ 
ginal pofition ; and fo true is the line of the gnomon, 
that, by applying the eye to a fmall iron lb'g of 
an inch diameter at one end, the fight E carried through 
three others of the fame dimenfion, to the extremity 
at the other end, diftant 38 feet 8 inches, without 
obftruction: fuch is the firmr.efs and art with which this 
inftrument has been executed. This performance is 
the more wonderful and extraordinary when compared 
with the works cf the artificers of Hindoftan at this 
day, who are not under the immediate direction of an 
European mechanic; but arts apppear to have declined 
equally with fcience in the eaft. 

“ Lieutenant colonel Archibald Campbel 1 , at that 
time chief engineer in the Eaft India Company’s 
fen ice at Bengal, made a-perfpective drawing of 
the whole of the apparatus that could be brought within 
his eye at one view; but I lament he could not re- 
preft-nt fome very large quadrants, whole radii wire 
about twenty feet, they being on the fide from whence 
he took his draw ing. Their defeription however 
is, that they arc exact quarters of circhs of dif¬ 
ferent radii, the large ft of which I judged to be 20 
feet, conftrufled very exadtly on the (ides of ftene- 
v\ alls, built perpendicular, and fituated, I luppofe, in 
the meridian of the place; abrafs pin is fixed at the 
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centre or angle of the quadrant, from whence, the Obferva 
Bramin inlormed me, they ftretched a wire to the [ 

circumference when an obi’ervation was to be made ; 
from which it occurred to me, the obferver muft have 
moved his eye up or down the circumference, by means 
of a ladder or fome fuch contrivance, to raife and 
lower himfelf, until he had difeovered the altitude of 
any of the heavenly bodies in thsir paiiage over the 
meridian, fo exprelfed on the arcs of thele quadrants : 
thefe arcs vme very exactly dirided into nine large 
lections; each of which again into ten, making ninety 
Idler divifions or degrees; and thofe alfo into twenty, 
exprelfing three minutes each, of about two-tenths 
of an inch afundcr; fo that it is probable they had 
fome method of dividing thefe into more minute 
divifions at the time of obfervation. 

“ My time would only permit me to take down the 
particular dimenfions cf the moft capital inftrument, 
or the greater equinodtial fun-dial, reprefented by 
figure a, which appears to be an inftrumer.t to ex profs 
folar time by the ftiadow of a gnomon upon two qua¬ 
drants, one fituated to the eaft, and the other to the 
weft of it; and indeed the chief part of their inftru¬ 
ments at this place appear to be conftrudled for the 
feme purpofe, except the quadrants, and a brafs in¬ 
ftrument will be deferibed hereafter. 

Figure b is another inftrument for the purpofe 
of determining the exadt hour of the day by the iha- 
dow of a gnomon, which ftands perpendicular to, and 
in the centre of, a flat circular ftrne, fupperted in an 
oblique fituation by means of four upright, ftones .and 
a crofs-piece ; fo that the fhadow of the gr onion, which 
is a perpendicular iron-rod, is thrown upon the divi- 
fion of the circle deferibed on the face of the flat cir¬ 
cular ftone. 

“ Figure c is a brafs circle, about two feet diame¬ 
ter, moving vertically upon two pivots between two- 
ftone pillars, having 1 an index or hand turning round 
horizontally on the centre of this circle, which is 
divided into 360 parts: but these are no counter 
divifions on the index to fubdivide thofe on the circle. 

This inftrument appears to be made f r taking the. 
angle of a ftac at letting or rifing, or for taking 
the azimuth or amplitude of the fun at rifing or let¬ 
ting. 

“ The nfe cf the inftrument, figure n, I was at a lofis 
to account, for. It confrds of two circular walls: the 
outer of which is about firry feet diameter, and eight 
feet high ; the wall within about half that height, 
and appears intended for a place to ftand on to cb- 
lerve the divifio.is on the upper circle cf the outer 
wall, rather than for any other purpofe : and yet both 
circles are divided into 360 degrees, each degree be¬ 
ing fubdivided into twenty lefler divifions, the-fame 
as the quadrants. There is a door way to pais into 
tlie inner circle, and a pill-.r in the centre, cf the ftrne 
height with the lower ci.cle, having a h leinir, being- 
tire cent,e of both circle-, and feems to be a fockec 
for an iron rod to be placed perpendicular into it. 

1’he divifions on thefe, as well as all the other inftru¬ 
ments, will bear a nice examination with a pair of 
compares. 

“ Figure e is a fmaller equinodtial fun dial, con- 
ftrudted upon the fame principle as the large one a. 

“ I cannot quit this fubjedt without ob erring, 
that the Brauuns, without the afliftance of optical 

ghffcs. 
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plain - », had i-.ererthckfs an advantage unexpei ier.ced 
by the oV.lcrver: of the more northern climates. The 
fercrdty and clear r.efs cf the atmof-.here in the right- 
tfinc in the If ill Indies, except at the feafens'of 
cl anging 'he menfoens or periodical winds, is dif- 
ik.i t to exprefs to thofe who have not feen it, be- 
ratifs we have nothing in comparifcn to form cur 
ideas upon: it is clear to perfection, a total quietude 
fibfiSs, fcrircely a cloud to be feen,'and the light cf 
the heavens, by the numerous appearance of the 
Pars affords a proipect both of wonder and contem- 
plaii -n. 1 

“ This obfervatory at Benares is faid to have been 
built by t lie order of the emperor Ackbar: for as this 
wife prii ce endeavoured to improve the arts, fo he 
willed alfo to recover the fciences of Hrndoftan, and 
therefore directed that three fitch places fhonld be 
ereffed ; one at Delhi, another at Agra, and the third 
at Benares.” 

Ldbdrrgh 0 's Fur. story. See Edinburgh. 

OBSIDIANUS lapis, in the natural hiilory of 
the ar.cients, the name of a (lone which ihey have al¬ 
fo defcribed under the name of the Chian marble. It 
is a veryfirocth and hard marble, extremely difficult 
to cut, but capable of a fine polifh ; and was ufed 
among the ancient Greeks for the purpofe of making 
reflecting mirrors. The later writers have fuppofed 
the name oljihcivis to be derived from fomebody called 
Olfidius, who was the inventor of this ufe of it; but 
it feems only a falfe fpelling of the word opftanus, 
«ti td; 01^5©^, from feeing the images of things in it. 
See Gai.li':aceu$ Lapis. 

OBSIDIO JALIS, an epithet applied by the Ro¬ 
mans to a fort of crown. See the article Crown. 

OBSTETRICS, or the Obstetric Art, the fame 
with Midwifery. 

OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, fuch an obtura- 
t : on of the voile's as prevents the circulation of the 
fluids, whether of the found and vital, or of the mor¬ 
bid and peccant kind, through them. 

OBTURATOR, in anatomy. See Anatomy, 
'Telle of /he Maples. 

OBTUSE, fignifies blunt, dull, &c. in oppofition 
to acute or fliarp. Thus w r e fay, obtufe angle, ob- 
tufe-angled triangle, See. 

OBY, or Os, a large and famous liver of Afiatic 
Ruffia, which fifties from the Altin lake (called by 
the Ruffians Ta'ft:w Ofero), in lititude 52 degrees, 
and longitude 103 degree' 30 minutes. Its name lig- 
i files Greet; and accordingly in Ruffia it is often 
11 ) led the Great River. The C.dmucks and Tartars 
call it U.nar. Its fire am is very lage and fmooth, 
its current being ufually flow; and it is in general be¬ 
tween two and three hundred fathoms broad ; though 
in fume places it is much wider. It affords plenty of 
fifb, and is navigable almoft to the lake from which 
it fprings. After a long winding courfe through a 
valt traft of land, in which it forms feveral iflands, it 
empties itfelf in latitude 67 degrees, and longitude 
86 decree 1, into a bay, which, extending near 400 
miles fan her, joins the He Sea in latitude 73. 30. 
and longitude yo. The fpiings from which this ri¬ 
ver rife?, ;v e not very copious; but it receives in its 
c curie tne waters of a g’ eat number cf confidertble 
ftreams. Of thefe, the Torn and th; Irtis arc the 
1 


mod c; nliderable : the Tern falls into it in' Lac. 5". Occident 
and the Iit : s in Lat. 61. ana Lcng. 8-6. The exalt II 
couife of this river was unknown, till the country uu l ant T« 
was furveyed by the Ruffians ; who have riven us 
tc lerable maps cf it and of all Siberia. The Oby forms 
the boundary between Europe and Afia, and its courfe 
is upwards of 2000 miles in length. 

OCCIDENT, in geography, the wefrvar 1 quar¬ 
ter of the horizon ; or that part of the horizon where 
the eclyptic, or the fun therein, defeends iiTo the 
lower hemifpfcere; in contradiftindf.on to ori./.t. Hence 
we ufe the. word ccduletih/l for any thing belonging 
to the weft; as occidental bez > ;r, occidental peaii, 

&c. 

OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, a term applied to the 
parts of the occiput, or back part of the ikuil. 

OCCULT, fomething hidden, fecret, or invifible. 

The occult fciences are mag e, r.tciomancy, cabbala, 

See. Occult qual ue?, ir. piulofophy, were thofe qua¬ 
lities of body or fpirit which b..filed ihe inveitigation 
of philefophers, and for which they were unable to 
give any r.-afon: unwilling however to acknowledge 
tbeir iyn ance, they deceived themfelves and the 
vulgar by an empty title, calling what they did net 
know occult. 

Occult, in geometry, is ufed for a line that is 
fcarce perceivable, drawn with the poi-it cf the com- 
paffes or a leaden pencil. Tn.fr lin- s are ufed in fe¬ 
veral operations, as the railing of plans, defigns of 
building, pieces of perfpeltive, Stc. They are to be 
effaced when the work as finifhed. 

OCCULTATION, in aftronomy, the time a fta? 
or planet is hid from our light, by the interpoficion of 
the body of the moon or fome other planet. 

OCCUPANCY, in law, is the taking pofleffibn of 
thofe things which before belonged to nobody. This Blactft. 
is the true ground and foundation of all Property, or Comments, 
of holding thofe things in feverality, which by the law 
of nature, unqualified by that of fociety, were com¬ 
mon to all mankind. But, when once it was agreed 
that every thing capable of ownerfhip fhould have an 
owner, natural reafon fuggefted, that he who could 
firif declare his intention of appropriating any thin-: to 
his own ufe, and, in confequence of fuch his Inten¬ 
tion, a (dually took it into poffeffion, fhould thereby 
gain the abfolute property of it, according to that rule 
of the law of nations, recognifed by the laws of 
Rome, Quod nul’.his eft, id ratione naturali occupant! 
conceditur. 

Th s right of occupancy, fo far as it concerns real 
property, hath been confined by the laws of England 
within a very narrow comp ifs ; and was extended only 
to a fingle inil.10.ee; namely, where a man was tenant 
pour av.-re tie, or had an efiats granted to bimielfonly 
(without mentioning his heir?) "for the life of another 
man, and died during the life of cejl.j que vr, or 
him by whofe life it was holden ; in this cafe, he that 
could fir It enter on the land, might lawfully retain 
the polfelfion lo long as cejluy que -vie live! by right 
of occupancy. 

This feems t ) have been recurring to fir,l principle?, 
and calling in the law of nature to afeertam the pro¬ 
perty of the land, when left-without a legal owner. 

For it did not revert to the granter, v ho had parted 
with all his intereft, fo long as ccjhy que tie lived ; it 

did 
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Occupancy- did not efcbeat to the lord of the fee; for all efcheats 
v muft be of the abfolute entire fee, and not of any par¬ 
ticular eftate carved out of it, much lefs ol fo minute 
a remnant as this: it did not belong to the grantee ; 
for he was dead: it did not delcend to his heirs; for 
there were no words of inheritance in the grant: nor 
could it veil in his executors; for no executors could 
fucceed to a freehold. Belonging therefore to no¬ 
body, like the hareditas jacens ol the Romans, the 
law left it open to be feized and appropriated by the 
firll perfon that could enter upon it, during the life of 
cejiuy que vie, under the name of an occupant. But 
there was no right of occupancy allowed, where the 
king had the reverfion of lands: for the reverfioner 
hath an equal right with any other man to enter upon 
the vacant pofleffion; and where the king’s title and a 
fubjeCl’s interfere, the king’s fhali always be prefer¬ 
red. Againft the king therefore there could be no 
prior occupant, becaufe nullum tempos occurrit regi. 
And, even in the cafe of a fu’ojeCl, had the ellate 
pour aulre vie granted to a man and his heirs during 
the life of cejiuy que vie, there the heir might, and ftill 
may, enter and hold poffeflion, and is called in law a 
fpecial occupant; as having a fpecial exclufivc right, by 
the terms of the original grant, to enter upon and 
occupy this hareditas jacens, duiing the refidue of the 
eftate granted: though fome have thought him fo 
called with no very great propriety; and that fuch 
eftate is rather a defcendible freehold But the title of 
common occupancy is now reduced almoft to nothing by 
two ftatutes; the one, 29 Car. II. c. 3. which en- 
adts, that where there is no fpecial occupant, in whom 
the eftate may veil, the tenant pour autre vie may de- 
vife it by will, or it fhali go to the executors, and be 
affets in their hands for payment of debts: the other 
that of 14 Geo. II. c. 20. which enadts, that it (hall 
veil not only in the executors, but, in cafe the tenant 
dies inteftate, in the adminiftrators alfo; and go in 
courfe of a diftribution like a chattel intereft. 

By thefe two ftatutes the t tie of common occupancy is 
utterly extindt and aboliihed: though that of fpecial 
occupancy by the heir at law, continues to this day; 
fuch heir being held to fucceed to the anceftor’s eftate, 
not by defeent, for then he muft take an eftate of. in¬ 
heritance, but as an occupant, fpecially marked out 
and appointed by the original grant. The dndlr ne 
of common occupancy may, however, be ufefully re¬ 
membered on the following account, amongft others : 
That, as by the common law no occupancy could be 
of incorporeal hereditaments, as of rents, tithes, ad- 
vowfons, commons, or the like (becaufe, with refpedt 
to them, there could be no adiual entry made, or corpo¬ 
ral feifin had; and therefore by the death of the gran¬ 
tee pour autre vie a grant of fuch hereditaments was 
entirely determined): fo now, it is apprehended, not- 
withftanding thofe ftatutes, fuch grant would be de¬ 
termined likewife; and the hereditaments could not 
be devifeable, nor veft in the executors, nor go in a 
courfe of deftribution. For the ftatutes muft not be con- 
ftrued fo as to create any new eftate, or to keep that 
alive which by the common law was determined, and 
thereby to defeat the granters reverfion ; but merely 
to difpofe of an intereft in being, to which by law 
there was no owner, and which therefore was left 
open to the firft occupant. When there is a refidue 
Vol. XIII. 
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left, the ftatutes give it to the executors, &c. inftead O'-'a-w" 
of the firft occupant; but they will not create a re- v " ^ 
fidue on purpofe to give it to the execute■•is. They 
only mean to provide an appointed inftead of a cafua', 
a certain inftead of an uncertain, owner, of lands 
which before were nobody’s, and thereby to fupply 
this cafus omijfus, and render the difpolition of the law, 
in all refpeCts entirely uniform : this being the oily 
inftance wherein a title to a real eftate could ever be 
acquired by occupancy. 

For theie can be no other cafe devifed, wherein 
tilere is not fome owner of the land appointed by the 
law. In the cafe of a foie corporation, as a parfon of 
a church, when he dies or refigns, though there be no 
adiual owner of the land till a lucceffbr be appointed, 
yet there is a legal, potential, ownerfliip, fubfifting in 
contemplation ot law ; and when the fuccelfor is ap¬ 
pointed, his appointment fhali have a retrofpeft and 
relation backwards, fo as to intitle him to all the pro¬ 
fits from the inftant that the vacancy commenced. 

And, in all other inftances, when the tenant dies in¬ 
teftate, and no other owner of the lands is to be found 
in the common courfe of defeents, there the law veils 
an ownerfhip in the king, or in the fubordinate lord of 
the fee, by efchcat. 

So alfo, in fome cafes, where the laws of other na¬ 
tions give a right by occupancy, as in lands newly- 
created, by the rifing of an ifland in a river, or by 
the alluvion or dereliction of the fea; in theie inftan¬ 
ces, the law of England affigns them an immediate 
owner. For BraCton tells us, that if an ifland arife 
in the middle of a river, it belongs in common to 
thofe who have lands on each fide thereof; but if it 
be nearer to one bank than the other, it belongs only 
to him who is proprietor of the neareft fhore: which 
is agreeable to, and probably copied from, the civil 
law. Yet this feems only to be reafonable, where the 
foil of the river is equally divided between the owners 
ot the oppofite fhores : for if the whole foil is the free¬ 
hold of any one man, as it muft be whenever a feverai 
fifhery is claimed, there it feems juft (and fo is the ufual 
practice) that the iflets, or little iflands, arifing in 
any part of the l iver, fhali be the property of him who 
owneth the pifeary and the foil. However, in cafe a 
new ifland rife in the fea, though the civil law gives it 
to the firft occupant, yet the law of England gives it to 
the king. And as to the lands gained from the fea ; ei¬ 
ther by alluvion, by the wafhing up of fand and earth, fo 
as in time to make terrafirma; or by dcrehdtion, as when 
the fea fhrinks back below the ufual water-mark; in 
thefe cafes the law is held to be, that if this gain be 
by little and little, by fmall and imperceptible de¬ 
grees, it fhali go to the owner of the land adjoining. 

For de minimis non curat lex ; and, befides, thefe own¬ 
ers being often lofers by the breaking in of the fea, or 
at charges to keep it out, this poflible gain is there¬ 
fore a reciprocal confideration for fuch poflible charge 
or lofs. But if the alluvion or dereliction be fudden 
and confiderable, in this cafe it belongs to the king : 
for, as the king is lord of the fea, and fo owner of the 
foil while it is covered with water, it is but reafonable 
he fhould have the foil when the water h is lef t it dry. 

So that the quantity of ground gained, and the time 
during which it is gained, are what make it either the 
king’s or the fubjeft’s prcp.-i ty. In the fame manner. 
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if a river, running between two lordfhips, by degrees 
gains upon tbe one, and thereby leaves the other dry; 
the owner who lofes his ground thus imperceptibly has 
no remedy: but if the courfe of the river be changed 
by a fudden and violent flood, or other hafty means, 
and thereby a man lofes his ground, he {hall have what 
the river has left in any other place as a recompenfe 
for this fudden lofs. And this law of alluvions and de¬ 
relictions, with regard to rivers, is nearly the fame in 
the imperial law; from whence indeed thofe determi¬ 
nations feem to have been drawn and adopted: but 
they, as iflanders, have applied them to marine in- 
creafes ; and have given their fovereign the preroga¬ 
tive he enjoys, as well upon the particular reafons be¬ 
fore-mentioned, as upon this other general ground of 
prerogative, which was formerly remarked, that what¬ 
ever hath no other owner is veiled by law in the king. 
See Prerogative. 

OCCUPANT, in law, the perfon that firft feizes 
or gets po fie (lion of a thing. 

OCCUPATION, in a legal fenfe, is taken for ufe 
or tenure : as in deeds it is frequently faid, that fuch 
lands are, or were lately in the tenure or occupation of 
fuch a perfon.—It is like wife ufed for a trade or 
myftery. 

OCCUPIERS ^/"Walling, a term ufed in the falt- 
works for the perfons who are the fworn officers that 
allot in particular places what quantity of fait is to be 
made, that the markets may not be overftocked, and 
fee that all is carried fairly and equally between the 
lord and the tenant. 

OCEAN, that huge mafs of fait waters which 
encompaffes all parts of the globe, and by means of 
which, in the prefent improved flate of navigation, an 
eafy intercourse fub fills between places the mofl diftant. 

The ocean is diftinguifhed into thee grand divi- 
fions. 1. The Atlantic ocean, which divides Europe 
and Africa from America, which is generally about 
3000 miles wide. 2. The Pacific ocean, or South- 
fea, which divides America from Afia, and is gene¬ 
rally about 10,000 miles over. And, 3. The Indian 
ocean, which feparates the Eafl Indies from Africa; 
which is 3000 miles over. The other feas, which are 
called oceans, are only parts or branches of thefe, and 
ufually receive their names from the countries they 
border upon. 

For the faltnefs, tides, See. of the ocean, fee the arti¬ 
cles Sea, Tides, See. 

OCEANIDES (fab. hift.) fea-nymphs, daughters of 
Oceanus from whom they received their name, and of 
the goddefs Tethys or Thetis. They were 3000 accord¬ 
ing to Appolodorus, who mentions the names of feven 
of them ; Afia, Styx, Eledtra, Donis, Euronyme, Am- 
phitrite, and Metis. Hefiod fpeaks of the eldeft of 
them, which he reckons 41, Pitho, Admete, Prynno, 
Ianthe, Rhodia, Hippo, Callirhoe, Urania, Clymene, 
Idyia, Pafithoe, Clythia, Zeuxo, Galuxaure, Plexaure, 
Perfeis, Pluto, Thoe, Polydora, Melobofis, Dione, 
Cerceis, Xanthe, Acaila, Ianira, Teleftho, Europa, 
Meneftho ,Petrea, Eudora, Calypfo, Tyche, Ocyroe, 
Crifia, Amphiro, with thofe mentioned by Apollodo- 
rus, except Amphitrite. Hyginus mentions 16 v.hofe 
names are almoft all different from thofe of Apollodo- 
rus and Hefiod ; which difference proceeds from the 
mutilation of the original text. The Oceanides, like 
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the reft of the inferior deities, were honoured with li- Oceatms 
bations and facrifices. Prayers w.ere offered to them, 
and they were entreated to protedl failors from ftorms 
and dangerous tempefts. The Argonauts, before they 
proceeded to their expedition, made an offering of 
flour, honey, and oil, on the fea fhore, to all the dei¬ 
ties of the fea, and facrificed bulls to them, and in- 
treated their pro ted ion. When the facrifice was made 
on the fea-fnore, the blood of the vidim was received 
in a vefl’el; but when it was in open fea, they permit¬ 
ted the blood to run down into the waters. When the 
fea was calm, they generally offered a lamb or a young 
pig; but if it was agitated by the winds and rough, a 
black bull was deemed the mofl acceptable vidim. 

OCEANUS, in Pagan mythology, the fbn of Coe- 
lus and Terra, the hufband of Thetis, and the father 
of the rivers and fountains, called Oceanides. The an¬ 
cients called him the Father of all things, imagining 
that he was produced by Humidity, which, according 
to Thales, was the firft principle from which every 
thing was produced. Homer reprefents Juno vifiting 
him at the remoteft limits of the earth, and acknow¬ 
ledging him and Thetis as the parents of the gods. 

He was reprefented with the bull’s head, as an emblem 
of the rage and bellowing of the ocean when agitated 
by a florm. 

According to Homer, he was the father even of all 
the gods, and on that account he received frequent 
vifits from them. He is often, indeed almoft always, re¬ 
prefented as an old man with a long flowing beard, and 
fitting upon the waves of the fea. He often holds a 
pike in his hand, while fhips under fail appear at a 
diflance, or a fea monfter {lands near him. Oceanus 
prefided over every part of the fea, and even the rivers 
were fubjeffed to his power. The ancients were fu- 
perftitious in their worfhip of him, and revered with 
great folemnity a deity to whofe care they entrufted 
themfelvcs when going on any voyage. 

OCEIA, a woman who prefided over the facred 
rites of Vefta for 57 years with the greateft fanftity. 

She died in the reign of Tiberius, and the daughter of 
Domitius fucceeded hei. 

OCELLUS the Lucanian, an ancient Greek pbi- 
lofopher of the fchool of Pythagoras, who lived before 
Plato. His work mpi m it«vtoc, or “ The Univerfe,” 
is the only piece of his which is come down entire to 
us; and was written originally in the Doric dialefl, 
but was tranflated by another hand into the Attic. 
William Chriftian, and after him Lewis Nogarola, 
tranflated this work into Latin ; and we have feveral 
editions of it, both in Greek and Latin. 

OCELOT, the Mexican cat. See Felis. 

OCELOXOCHITL, or tyger-flower, in bo¬ 
tany: A large Mexican plant, compofed of three 
pointed petals, red, but towards the middle of a mixed 
white and yellow, reprefenting in fome degree the 
fpots of that wild animal from which it takes its 
name. The plant has leaves alfo refembling thofe of 
the iris, and a bulbous root. See Plate CCCXLIX. 

OCHINUS (Bernadin) a celebrated Italian, was 
born at Seine in 1487, and firft became a Cordelier : 
but he quickly returned into the world, applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of phyfic, and acquired the efteem of 
cardinal Julius de Medicis, afterwards Pope Clement 
VII. At length, again changing his mind, he refu- 

med 
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med his nmnh’s habit in a penitential mood ; and not 
content with this, but aiming at higher perfeftion, he 
embraced in 1534, the reformed fed! of the Capuchins. 
He pradliled, with a moll rigorous exadlnefs, all the 
rules of the order ; which, bung then in its infancy, 
he contributed fo much to improve and enlarge, that 
fome v, riters have called him the founder of it. He was 
certainly made vicar-general of it, and became in the 
higheft degree eminent for tiis pulpit eloquence. He 
delivered his fermons with fo much grace and polite- 
nefs, and fpoke fo copioully, that he ravifired his au¬ 
dience wherever he was : never indeed was a man more 
fuccefsful or more applauded. His extraordinary me¬ 
rit procured him the favour of Pope Paul III. who, it 
is faid, made him his father conleffor and preacher. 
He was thus the darling both of prince and people; 
when, falling into the company of one John Valde a 
Spaniard, who had imbibed Luther’s dodlrine in Ger¬ 
many, he became a profelyte. He was then at Naples, 
and began to preach in favour of Proteftantifm: which 
being obferved, he was fummoned to appear at Rome ; 
and was in his way thither when he met at Florence 
Peter Martyr, with whom, it is probable, he had be¬ 
come acquainted at Naples. This friend perfuaded 
him not to put himfelf into the pope’s power; and 
they both agreed to withdraw to fome place offafety. 
Ochinus went firft to Ferrara, where he difguifed him¬ 
felf in the drefs of a foldier; and proceeding thence 
to Geneva, arrived there in 1542, and married a 
woman of Lucca. He did not, however, fettle there, 
but went to Augfburg, where he publilhed fome fer¬ 
mons. 

In 1547 he was invited, together with Peter Mar¬ 
tyr, into England by Archbifhop Cranmer, that he 
might have their joint affiftance in carrying on the re¬ 
formation. They arrived in December; and going 
to Lambeth, were kindly received by Cranmer. They 
were entertained there for fome time ; and Ochinus, 
as well as Martyr, was made a prebendary of Canter¬ 
bury (a). He laboured heartily in the conduit of the 
reformation ; and his dialogue upon the unjuft ufurped 
primacy of thebifhop of Rome, was tranflated intoLatin 
by Ponet bifhop of Winchefter, and publifhed in 1549. 
But upon the death of Edward VI. being forced as well 
as Martyr to leave England, they retired to Strafburg, 
where they arrived in 1553. From this city Ochinus 
went to Bafil, and was invited thence in 1555 to Zu¬ 
rich, to be minifter of an Italian church which was ga¬ 
thering there. This church confifted of fome refugees 
from Locarno, one of the four bailiwicks which the 
Switzers poffefs in Italy: they being hindered from 
the public exercife of the reformed religion by the 
oppofition of the Popifti cantons. Ochinus had no 
difficulty to fubferibe the articles of faith agreed upon 
by the church of Zurich, and met in that city with 
Bullinger, who proved a very good friend to him. He 
governed this Italian church till 1563, when he was 
banifhed thence by the magiftrates of the town for 
publiffiing fome dialogues, wherein he defended the 
dodlrine of polygamy. From Zurich he went to 
Bafil; but not being fuffered to ftay theie, he fled in 


great diftrefs into Moravia, where he fell in with the 
Socinianand joined them. Staniflaus Lubienietftti, 
the great patron of this fcdl, gives the following ac¬ 
count of his laft days in his Hift. Rrforimt. Pdon. Orifi- 
nus, fays he, retired into Moravia, an I into Poland, 
and even there he was not out of the reach of Calvin’s 
letters. He returned into Moravia after king SigiT- 
mund’s edidt; who in 1564 punifhed with banifhment 
all thofe that were called Trilheiftq Atheiih, &c. 
Some gentlemen endeavoured to keep him in Poland ; 
but he anfvvered, that men muft obey the magiftrates, 
and that he would obey them, even were lie to die 
among the wolves in the woods. During his travels, 
he fell lick of the plague at Pinckfow, and received 
there all poffible offices of kindnefs from one of the 
brethren, named Philippovius. His daughter and two 
fons, whom he carried along with him, died of the 
plague; but he had buried his wife before he had left 
Zurich. As for himfelf, he continued his journey to 
Moravia, and within three weeks died at Slakow, in 
1564, aged 77. 

His charadter is varioufly reprefented by different 
authors, as was to be expected ; for men like him have 
all manner of things, good and bad, faid and written 
of them, by fomebody or other. Bayle fays, that the 
conleffion he made publicly, on the change of his le- 
ligion, is remarkable. He acknowledged, in a preface, 
that if he could have continued, without danger of hi:; 
life, to preach the truth, after the manner - he ha.i 
preached it for fome years, he would never have laid 
down the habit of his order; but as he did not find 
within himfelf that courage which is requifite to un¬ 
dergo martyrdom, he took fandtuary in a Protcftant 
country. His writings are numerous but not bulky. 

OCHLOCRACY, that form of government where¬ 
in the populace have the chief adminiftration of af¬ 
fairs. 

OCHNA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The corolla is pentapetalous; 
the calyx pentaphyllous; the berries monofpermous, 
and affixed to a large roundiffi receptacle. 

OCHRE, in natural hiftory, a genus of earths, 
flightly coherent, and compofed of fine, fmooth, foft, 
argillaceous particles, rough to the touch, and readily 
diffulible in water. Ochres are of various colours, as 
red, blue, yellow, brown, green, &c. 

OCHROMA, in botany: A genus of the pentan- 
dria order, belonging to the monodelphia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37‘h order, Columnfertc. The corolla confifts of fix 
petals, three of which are external, and the other three 
internal; the anthers: unite and form a fpiral pillar 
round the ftyle ; the capfule is long, and has five lo- 
culaments, and contain a number of black round feeds. 
Of this there is only one fpecies, viz. the ochroma la- 
gopus, the downtree or corkwood. This tree is fre¬ 
quent in Jamaica; is of fpeedy growth, and rifes to 
about 25 or 30 feet. The flowers are huge and yel¬ 
low. The capfules are about five inches long, round- 
Z 2 ed, 
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(a) According to Wood, Athen. Oxon. but it reils folelv on his authority, fo far as we know. 
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Ochus e 3 , and covered with a thin fkin ; which when dry 
Ockham. f a n s C/ ff ; n five longitudinal fegments, and leaves the 
' fruit greatly refembling a hare’s foot. The down is 

ihort, foft, and filky: it is ufed fometimes to fluff 
beds and pillows ; but, like other vegetable downs, is 
apt to get into clots: an infipid dear gum exudes 
from the tree when wounded. The bark is tough, 
and its fibres are in a reticulated form: it might be 
made into ropes. The dried wood is fo very light 
and buoyant, as to be ufed by the fiftiermen in Ja¬ 
maica for their nets inftead of pieces of cork. 

OCHUS, a king of Perfia, ion of Artaxerxes. He 
was cruel and avaricious; and in order to {Lengthen 
himfelf on his throne, he murdered all his brothers 
and fillers. His fubjefts revolted ; but he reduced 
them to obedience, and added Egypt to his other do¬ 
minions. Bagoas his, favourite eunuch poifoned him 
for the infults he had offered to Apis the god of the 
Egyptians; and he gave his flefh to be eaten by cats, 
and made handles for knives with his bones, Itfeems 
to be not a little remarkable, that all thofe monikers 
who difgraced humanity by their crimes, and funk 
themfelves below the level of brutes, have met with 
condign punifhment; and this in general feems true, 
whether we refer to ancient or modern times.—A man 
of Cyziciu, who was killed by the Argonants.—A 
prince of Perfia, who refilled to vifit his native coun- 
tiy for fear of giving every woman a piece of gold. 
—A river of India or tf Bactriana.—A king of Perfia: 
He exchanged this name for that of Darius Nothus. 
See Persia. 

OCKHAM, Occam, or Occham (William of), 
was a celebrated lcholaftic divine in the 14th century, 
of the order of Cordeliers. He was a native of Eng¬ 
land, and difciple to the famous Duns Scotus. He 
was head of the Nominalifts; and acquired fo much 
celebrity, as to be denominated the Invincible Doc¬ 
tor. 

At the requeft of Michael de Cefena, general of his 
order, he became a party-man with Lewis of Raviere, 
who was an avowed enemy of the church of Rome ; 
and he really wrote vigoroufly againft pope John XXII. 
and his lucceflors. Trithemius informs us, that he 
ufed to fay to Lewis, “ My Lord, let your fword de¬ 
fend me, and my pen fhall be always ready to fupport 
you.” He treated Charles and Clement in a book he 
wrote againft them with grofs feurrility. 

This, however, was a bold, dangerous, and impru¬ 
dent ftep, and cannot well be defended on any proper 
principle. The effedt of it, as might be expefted, was 
an accufation againft him and Cefena. They were 
charged with maintaining, that neither Chrift nor his 
apoftles had any pofieffions at all, either in common 
or as private property. This doftrine gave rife to that 
pleafant queftion called the bread of the Cordeliers; 
and confifted in determining, whether the dominion 
of things confumed in the ufe, fuch as bread and wine, 
belonged to them, or only the Ample ufe of them, 
without the dominion ? Their rule not permitting them, 
to have any thing as property, Pope Nicolas III. who 
had been of their order, devifed a method to enrich 
them, without breaking their rule. To this end he 
made an ordinance, that they Ihould have only the 
ufufruft of the eftates which Ihould be given to them, 
and that the foil and fund of all fuch donations ihould 


belong to the Roman church at large. By this means Ockley 
he gave them the pofleffion of an almoft infinite J 
number of eftates, in the name of the church of Rome: 0cr ‘fia. 
but on this account, Pope Nicolas’s bull was revoked 
by John XXII. who condemned the ufe without the 
dominion, by his Extravaganta ad Uondltorem. He alfo 
condemned, by another Extra-oaganta cum inter, the 
dodlrine about the pofleffion cf eftates by Chrift and 
his apoftles. Ockham and Cefena were alio excommu¬ 
nicated, becaufe they had departed from Avignon 
without the pope’s licence, and had written againft 
him. Ockham, however, was absolved, as is faid, 
from this cenfure before he died, which was about the 
year 1347. 

We have feveral pieces of his, which are written 
with confiderable wit and fubtility. The reformed 
church fometimes makes ufe of his reafoning againft 
the church of Rome. Melchior Goldaft printed, 
iu his treatife upon monarchy, 413 queftions of 
Ockham. His works are mentioned by many au¬ 
thors. 

OCKLEY (Simon), a learned orientalift, was born 
at Exeter in 1678, and educated at Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, where he diftinguifhed himfelf by his in- 
tenfe application to literature. At the ufual time he 
took the degrees in arts, and that of bachelor in di¬ 
vinity ; but marrying very young, was precluded from 
a fellowftiip in his college, and this occafioned his be¬ 
ing afterwards involved in many difficulties. In 1705 
he was prefented to the vicarage of Swavefey in Cam- 
bridgelhire; and in 1711 he was chofen Arabic pro- 
feflor of the univerfity. He was perfect mafter of the 
Arabic and other oriental tongues: the learned Re¬ 
land faid of him, “ Vir, ft quis alius harum literarum 
peritus.” Afterwards, however, he had the misfor¬ 
tune to be confined for fome time in Cambridge caftle 
for debt. The above preferments, notwithftanding, he 
enjoyed till his death, which happened on the 9th of 
Auguft 1720. He wrote, 1. lntrodu 8 io ad Linguas 
Orientales. 2. The hiftory of the prefent Jews through¬ 
out the world ; tranflated from the Italian of Leo Mo¬ 
dena, a Venetian rabbi. 3. The improvement of hu¬ 
man reafon, exhibited in the life of Hai Ebn Yorkdhan, 
tranflated from the Arabic. 4. An account of South- 
weft Barbary, containing what is moft remarkable in 
the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco ; written by a per- 
fon who had been a {lave there a confiderable time, and 
tranflated from his manufeript- 5. The hiftory of the 
Saracens, colledted from the moft authentic Arabic 
authors, in 2 vols 8vo. He was not only well {killed 
in the learned languages, but alfo in the modern, as 
French, Spantfli, Italian, &c.' 

OCRA, a vifeous vegetable fubftance well known 
in the Weft Indies, where it is ufed to thicken loup, 
and for other purpofes. 

OCRISIA ({ab. hift.), the wife of Corniculus, was 
one of the attendants of Tanaquil the wife of Tarqui- 
nius Prifcus. As flie was throwing into the flames 
for offerings fome of the meats that were ferved on the 
table ofTarquin, flie fudaenlyfaw, as is reported, in 
the fire what Ovid calls obfcceni forma virilis • She in¬ 
formed the queen of it j and when by her command 
{he had approached near it, {he conceived a fon who 
was named Servius Tullius, and was educated in the 
king’s family. He afterwards fucceeded to the va¬ 
cant 
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Oilaeteris. cant throne. Some fuppofe tliat Vulcan had affirmed 
II . that form which was prefentedto the eyes of Ocrilia, 
v 0<5 ^ vla ' and that this god was the father of the fixth king of 
Rome, 

OCTAETERIS, a cycle or term of eight years, 
in the Grecian chronology, at the conclufion of which 
three entire lunar months were added. This cycle 
was in ufe till Meton’s invention of the golden num¬ 
ber or cycle of 19 years. 

OCTAGON, or Octogon, in geometry, is a figure 
of eight Tides and angles; and this, when all the fides 
and angles are equal, is called a regular oclogon, or one 
that may he infcribed in a circle. 

Octagon, in fortification, denotes a place that has 
eight baltions. See Fortification. 

OCTAHEDRON, or Octaedron, in geometry, 
one of the five regular bodies, confiding of eight equal 
and equilateral triangles. 

OCTANDRIA («to “ eight,” and amp a “ man, 
or hulband,”) the 8th clafs in Linnseus’s fexual fyftem ; 
confiding of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, which 
are furnifhed with eight ftamina, or male organs of ge¬ 
neration. See Botany, p. 430. 

OCTANT, or Octile, in aftronomy, that afpedt 
of two planets, wherein they are diftant an eighth part 
of a circle, or 45 0 from each other. 

OCTAPLA, in matters of facred literature, de¬ 
notes a polyglot bible, confiding of eight columns, 
and as many different verfions of the facred text; viz. 
the original Hebrew both in Hebrew and Greek cha- 
radters, Greek verfions, &c. 

OCTATEUCH, an appellation given to the eight 
fird books of the Old Tedament. 

OCTAVE, in mufic. See Interval. 

OCTAVIA, daughter of Caius Odtavius and fider 
to Augudus Casfar. See the following article. She 
was one of the mod illudiious ladies of ancient Rome; 
her virtues and her beauty were equally conlpicuous. 
Prideaux fays fhe was much handlomer than Cleopa¬ 
tra. She married Claudius Marcellus, and after his 
death M. Antony. Her marriage with Antony was 
a political match, to reconcile her brother and him 
together. Antony proved for fome time attentive 
to her; but when he had feen Cleopatra, he negledted 
and defpifed her ; and when fhe attempted to with¬ 
draw him from this illegal amour by going to meet 
him at Athens, fhe was rebuked and totally banifhed 
from his prefence. This affront was highly refented 
by her brother; and though Odtavia endeavoured to 
pacify him by palliating Antony’s behaviour, yet he 
refolved to revenge her caufe by arms. After the battle 
of Adtium and the death of Antony, Odtavia, forget¬ 
ful of her own injuries, took into her houfe all the 
children of her hufband, and treated them with extra¬ 
ordinary tendernefs. Marcellus, her fon by her firft 
hufband, was married to a niece of Auguftus, and open¬ 
ly intended as a fucceffor to his uncle. His fudden 
death plunged all the family into the greateil grief. 
Virgil, whom Auguftus patronized, undertook of 
himfelf to pay a melancholy tribute to the memory of 
a young man whom Rome had looked upon as her 
future father and patron. He was deftred to repeat 
his compofilion in the prefence of the emperor and 
his lifter. Odtavia burft into tears even when the 
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poet began ; but when lie mentioned Tti Marcccllus Odtavia, 
eris, fhe fwooned away. Tins tender and pathetic Odt-nanua 
encomium upon the merit and the virtues of young ^ 
Marcellus (he liberally rewarded, and Virgil received 
10,000 fefterccs, according to fume L.78 12:6, for 
every one of the verfes. Odtavia had two daughters 
by Antony, Antonia Major and Antonia Minor. 

The elder married L. Domitius Ahenobaibus, by 
whom fhe had Cn. Domitius, who was the father of 
the Emperor Nero by Agrippina the daughter ol Ger- 
manicus. Antonia Minor, who was as virtuous and 
as beautiful as her mother, married Drufus the fon of 
Tiberius, by whom fhe had Germanicus and Claudius, 
who reigned before Nero. The death of Marcellus 
conftantly preyed upon the mind of Odtavia, who 
died of grief or melancholy, about 11 years before the 
Cbriftian era. Her brother paid great regard to hir 
memory, and pronounced her funeral oration himfelf. 

The Roman people alfo fhowed their regard for her 
virtues, by wiftiing to pay her divine honours.—A 
daughter of the emperor Claudius by Meflalina. She 
was betrothed to Silanus, but by the intrigues of 
Agrippina, Hie was married to the Emperor Nero 
in the 16th year of her age. She was foon after di¬ 
vorced under pretence of barrennefs; and the emperor 
married Popptea, who exercifed her enmity upon 
Odtavia by procuring her to be banifhed into Cam¬ 
pania. She was afterwards recalled by the people; but 
Popptea, who was determined on her ruin, caufed her 
again to be banifhed to an ifland, where fhe was or¬ 
dered to kill herfelf by opening her veins. Her head 
was cut off and carried to Poppaea. 

OCTAVIANUS, or Octavius C^sar, was ne¬ 
phew of Julius Caefar the didtator, being the fon of 
Accia his filter by Odtavius a fenator, and afterwards 
became the fecond emperor of Rome. He was born 
in the year of the city 691, during the confulfhipof 
Cicero. His uncle Julius Csefar adopted him, and 
left him the greateft part of his fortune. When he 
was but 20 years of age, he was raifed to the conful- 
fbip. His youth and inexperience were ridiculed by 
his enemies ; notwitbftanding which obftacle, his pru¬ 
dence and valour raifed his confequence. He made war 
againft his opponents on pretence of avenging the 
affaffination of his uncle. He engaged in five civil 
wars with great fuccefs, viz. The wars of Mutina, 

Perufta, Philippi, Sicily, and Adtium : the firft and 
laft of which were againft M. Antony: the fecond 
againft L. Antony brother of the triumvir; the third 
was againft Brutus and Caflius; and the fourth 
againft Sext. Pompey, fon of Pompey the Great. He 
united his forces with Antony’s at the battle of Phi¬ 
lippi ; and had he not been lupported by the adtivity 
and bravery of his colleague, he would doubtlefs have 
been totally ruined in that engagement. In his tri¬ 
umvirate with Antony and Lepidus, he obtained the 
weftern parts of the Roman empire; and, like his other 
colleagues, more firmly to eftablifli his power, he pro- 
feribed his enemies and cut them off. The triumvirate 
lafted for 10 years. He had given his filler Odtavia in 
marriage to Antony, to make their alliance more lading; 
but when Cleopatra had charmed this unfortunate man, 

Odtavia was repudiated. Auguftus immediately took 
up arms to avenge the wrongs of his filler; but perhaps 

more 
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Otfavianus more eagerly to remove a man whofe power and ex- 
OAober. ;ft ence kept him in continual fear and conftant de- 
' pendence. Bosh parties met at Adtium to decide 
the’fate of Rome. Antony was fupported by all the 
power of the eaft, and Auguftus by Italy. Cleopa¬ 
tra fled from the battle with 60 fhips, and her flight 
ruined the intereft of Antony, who followed her into 
Egypt. The conqueror foon after went into Egypt, he 
like v,fife befieged Alexandria, and honoured with a mag¬ 
nificent funeral his unfortunate colleague and the cele¬ 
brated queen, whom the fear of being led in the vidtor’s 
triumph at Rome had driven to commit fuicide. Af¬ 
ter he had eftablilhed peace all over the world, he {hut 
the gates of the the temple of Janus, A. U. C. 753 .He 
was twice determined to lay down the fupreme power 
immediately after the vidlory obtained over Antony, 
and on account of his ill health ; but his two faithful 
friends Mecaenas and Agrippa diffuaded him, and 
contended, that if he did he would leave it to be the 
prey of the molt powerful, and expofe himfelf to the 
greateft dangers. He died at Nola in the 76th year 
of his age, after he had held the fovereign power for 
57 years.—He was an adtive emperor, and confulted 
the good of the Romans with the greateft anxiety and 
care. He vifited all the provinces except Africa and 
Sardinia, and his confummate prudence and experi¬ 
ence occaiioned many falutary laws. He is, however, 
accufed of licentioufnefs and adultery; but the good- 
nefs of his heart, the fidelity of his friendfhip, and the 
many good qualities which the poets whom he patro¬ 
nized have perhaps truly celebrated, made fome, 
though in the eye of ftridt religion and true morali¬ 
ty but little, amends for his natural foibles. He was 
ambitious of being efteemed handfome; and as he was 
publicly reported to be the fon of Apollo according 
to his mother’s declaration, he wifhed his flatterers 
to reprefent him with the figure and attributes of that 
god. Like Apollo, his eyes were clear, and he af- 
fedted to have it thought that they poffefled fome di¬ 
vine irradiation, and was well pleafed if, when he fix¬ 
ed his eyes upon any body, they held down their eyes 
as it overcome by the glaring brightnefs of the fun. 
He diftinguifhed himfelf by his learning; he was a 
complete mailer of the Greek language, and wrote 
fome tragedies, befides memoirs of his life and other 
work?, which are now loft. He married four times ; 
but he was unhappy in all thefe connedtions; and his 
only daughter Julia difgraced herfelf and her father 
by tire debauchery and licentioufnefs of her manners. 
He recommended at his death his adopted fon Tibe¬ 
rius as his fuccelfor. He left his fortune partly to 
him and to Drufus, and made donations to the army 
and Roman people. Hie title of Auguftus was 
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in the kalendar of Numa, Julius Csefar, 


&c. The O&ober 

fenate gave this month the name Faufttms , in compli- E ‘l ,lus 
ment to Fauftina, the wife of the emperor Antoninus; q |{, c( 
Commodus would have it called Inviftus; and Domi- —i 
tian tamed it Do-u.tanus; but in fpite of all thefe at¬ 
tempts it ftill retains its original name. This month 
was facred to Mars, and under his pr< teclion. 

October Equus, a horfe annually facrificed to Mars 
in the month of Odtober, either becaufe the horfe is 
a warlike animal, or to punifii him for the taking of 
Troy. A race was run with chariots, drawn by two 
horfes, previous to the facrifices, and he that ran quick- 
eft was adjudged to be the vidtim. 

OCTOSTYLE, in the ancient architedture, is the 
face of an edifice adorned with eight columns. 

OCULUS, the eye, in anatomy. Seethere,n° 142. 

Oculus Bell, in natural hiftory, one of the femi- 
pellucid gems of a greyifh white colour, variegated 
with yellow and with a black central nucleus: it 
is of a roundifh form, and its variegations very beau¬ 
tifully reprelent the pupil and iris of the eye; whence 
the name. 

Oculus Mundi, or Lapis Mutabilis . See Hydro- 
phanes. 

Oculus Gati. See Asteria. 

OCYMOPHYLLON, in botany: a name given 
by Buxbaum to a new genus of plants, the charadters 
of which are thefe: The flower is of the ftamineous 
kind, having no petals; this Hands upon the embryo 
fruit, which afterwards becomes an oblong quadrangu¬ 
lar feed-veflbl, divided into four cells, and containing 
roundifh and very fmall feeds; its leaves are like thole 
of the common ocymum or bafil, whence its name'; and 
its glace of growth is in damp marfhes. Boccone has 
defcribed it under the improper name of glaax, calling 
it the great,green-jlo’ivered, marjh glaux. 

OCYNUM, basil; a genus of the gymnofpermia 
order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants; and 
inthenatural method rankingunder the 43d order, Ver- 
ticillata. The upper lip of the calyx is orbiculated, 
the inferior one quadrifid ; the corolla is refupinated, 
with one lip quadrifid, the other undivided; the ex¬ 
terior filament fends out a refledted procefs at the bafe. 

There are eight fpecies, all of them natives of warm 
climates, riling from fix inches to two feet in height, 
and have a ftrong aromatic fmell, refembliug that of 
cloves. One of the fpecies is ufed in the kitchen, par¬ 
ticularly by the French cooks, who make great ufe of 
it in their foups and fauces. This rifes about ten 
inches high, fending out branches by pairs oppofite, 
from the bottom ; the ftalks and branches are four- 
cornered ; the leaves are oval, fpear-lhaped, ending in 
acute points, and are indented on their edges; the 


conferred upou him by the fenate after the battle of whole plant is hairy, and has a ftrong feent of cloves 

" too powerful fi r moil perfons, but to fome it is very 

agreeable. Tlxfe plants are propagated by feeds, and 
will thrive in this country in the open air, and will even 
ripen their feeds if placed in a Hove or airy glafs-cafe. 

OCZAKOVY, or Oczakoff, a Town of Turkey in 
Europe, a id capital of Sangiack of the fame name, 
inhabited by Tartars. During a late war, here was a 
Turkilh garifon of 20,000 men. However, it -was ta¬ 
ken by the Ruffians in 1737, and all thofe that refilled 
were put to the fword. The Ruffians themfelves loft 


Adtium and the final dellrudtion of the Roman 
public. The title continued afterwards, being given 
to bis fuccelfors in the empire. Virgil is faid to have 
written his YEneid at the defire of Auguftus, whom 
he reprefents under the amiable and perfedt charadter 
of YEneas. The name of Octavius was very com¬ 
mon at Rome ; it was the name of a variety of men 
cl very conliderable rank. 

OCTOBER, in chronology, the eighth month of 
Romulus’s year, which the name implies; but tenth 
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Oczalcow 18,000 men in the afl'ault. The Turfs returned the or chiefs of certain divifions, whofe number is not fix- 
11 fame year with 70,000 men to retake it; but were ob- ed; being Ibmctimes ten, and fometimes twenty. 

OJa Bachi . jjg ec j t0 re tire, after the lofs of 20,000. In 1738, the Their pay is fix doubles per month ; and they ar e di- 
Ruffians withdrew their garrifon, and demolilhed the ftinguifhed by a large felt, a foot broad and above a 
fortifications. It is feated on the river Bog, to the foot long, hanging on the back, with two long oftrich 
weft of the Nieper, or rather where they both unite feathers. 

and fall into the Black Sea. It is 42 miles fourh-welt ODE, in poetry, a fong, or compofition proper to 
of Bialagrod, and 190 north by eaft of Conftantinople. be fung. See Poetry. 

It has been lately a fubjefi of great conteil between ODED, a prophet of the Lord, who being at Sa- 
the Ruffians and Turks. The affair is frefh in our maria, when the Ifraelites, of the ten tribes leturned 
readers memories; but the following more particular from the war, with their king Pekab, together with 
account of the place, will not, we truft, be unaccep- 200,000 of the people of Judah captive-, he went out 
table to our readers.—It is called by the Turks Dzain to meet them, and faid, “ You have feen that the Lord 
Crimenda, is feated at the mouth of the Nieper into God of your fathers was in wrath againll Judah; he 
the Black Sea, 120 miles from Bender, to the fouth- has therefore delivered them into your hands, and you 
eaft. The river is here above a mile broad. Hi- have {lain them inhumanly, fo that your cruelty has 
ther the Turkifh galleys retire which guard the afeended up into heaven; and more than this, you 
mouth of the river, to prevent the Coflacks from pi- would make {laves of the children of Judah, who are 
rating ugon the Black Sea. Here is no port, but your brethren, and would add this fin to the many 
good anchorage. It is defended by a caftle, furround- others you have committed: therefore, hear the coun- 
ed with walls 25 feet high ; thofe of the town are fel that I give you; fend back thefe captives, left the 
much lower. There are about 2000 people at Oc- Lord fhould pour out his fury upon you.” Oded ha- 
zakow. Below the caftle are two towns or fuburbs, ving done fpeaking, fome of the chiefs of Samaria fe- 
fituated on the declivity of a hill, which on the other conded him, and by their remonftrances prevailed with 
fide has nothing but precipices. To the fouth of thefe the Ifraelites to fet the captives at liberty (2 Chron. 
towns is another fmall caftle, where is fome artillery xxviii.) SeeAHAZ. 

to prevent veflels from coming up the river. Here is The enlargement of the captives being obtained, the 
alfo a tower, in which are always fome Turks upon principal men of Samaria took care of them, gave them 
the watch to difeover from afar any of the Coflacks cloaths and food and other neceflary affiftances. After 
at fea, and give notice of them to the galleys by a fig- which they furnifhed them with horfes, becaufe the 
nal. The city is inhabited by Tartars though garri- greateft part of them were fo tired and exhaufted that 
foned by Turks. E. Long. 30. 50. N. Lat. 46. 50. they were not able to walk. Thus they conduced them 
ODA, in the Turkifh feraglio, fignifies a clafs, or- to Jericho, which was in the confines of the land of Ju- 
der, or chamber. The grand fignior’s pages are di- dab. This is all that is come to our knowledge con- 
vided into five clafles or chambers. The firft, which ceming the prophet Oded.. 

is the lowed in dignity, is called the great oda, from ODENSEE, the capital of the ifle of Funen, a 
the greater number of perfons that compofe it; thefe place of fuch high antiquity, that fome Danifii 
are the juniors, who are taught to read, write, and writers derive its foundation and name from Oden, 
fpeak the languages. The fecond is called the little the god and hero of the Gothic nations. “ Its 
oda, where from the age of 14 or 15 years, till about name certainly occurs (fays Mr Coxe) in the earlieft 
20, they are trained up to arms, and the ftudy of all ages of the Danifh hiftory; and it was a town of 
the polite learning the Turks are acquainted with. The great note long before Copenhagen exifted. Odenfee 
third chamber, called War oda, confifts_pf 200 pages, Hands upon a fmall river, not navigable, and about 
which, befides their other exercifes, are under the two miles from the bay of Stegeftrand. Many of 
command of the kilardgi-bachi, and ferve in the pan- the houfes are ancient, bearing dates about the middle 
try and fruitery. The fourth confifts only of 24, who of the 16th century; but part is newly built: it con- 
are under the command of the khazineda-bachi, and tains about 5200 inhabitants, who carry on fome com- 
have charge of the treafure in the grand fignior’s merce, exporting chiefly grain and leather; the lat- 
apartment, which they never enter with cloaths that ter is much efteemed, and its goodnefs is fuppofed to 
have pockets. The fifth is called kas oda or privy- arife from a certain property in the river water, in 
chamber ; and is compofed of only 40 pages who attend which it is foaked for tanning. The Danifh cavalry 
in the prince’s chamber. Every night eight of thefe are fupplied from thence with the greateft part of their 
pages keep guard in the grand fignior’s bed-chamber leathern accoutrements. 

while he fleeps: they take care that the light, which “ Odenfee is the feat of abilhop, which was founded 
is conftantly kept in the room, does not glare in his by Harald Blaatand in 980, and is the richeft in Den- 
eyes, left it fhould awake him : and if they find him mark next to Copenhagen. It has a fchool, endowed 
difturbed with troublefome dreams, they caufe him to by the celebrated Margaret of Valdemar, in which 
be awaked by one of their agas. _ a certain number of fcholars, from fix to 16 years of 

Oda- Bachi, or Oddabafi, an officer in the Turkifti age, are inftrufted gratis: they live and board in the 
foldiery, equivolent to a ferjeant or corporal among us. town, and each receives a yearly penfiori ; other fcho- 
The common foldiers and janizaries called oldachts, af- larlhips have been alfo founded by private perfons. 
ter having ferved a certain term of years, are always The whole number amounted to 70. There is alfo 
preferred and made biquelairs; and of biquelairs in a gymnafium, inftituted by Cbriftian IV. for the ad- 
time become odobachis, i, e. corporals of companies, mifilon of ftudenls at the age of 16. This feminary 
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was 
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Odeuatus w is Rill further improved by the liberality of Holberg 
J. the Danifh historian, who protedled letters with the 
L—_. J . ‘ . fame zeal with which he cultivated them. It is now 
greatly fallen from its former flourifhing flate, con¬ 
taining, when I parted through the town, only eight 
Undents. The cathedral is a large old brick building, 
which has nothing remarkable except fome coftly mo¬ 
numents of a private Danifh family. The church, 
which formerlv belonged to the convent of Recolets, 
contains the fepulchre of John king of Denmark, and 
of his fon Chriftian II.” E. Long, 10, 27. N. Lat. 
55- 38. 

ODENATUS, a celebrated prince of Palmyra. 
He very early inured himfslf to bear fafigues, and 
by hunting leopards, and wild beads, accullomed 
himfelf to the labours of a military life. He was 
a faithful friend to the Romans; and when Aure- 
lian had been taken prifoner by Sapor king of Per- 
fia, Odsnatus warmly interefted himfelf in his caufe, 
and fclicited his releafe, by writing to the conqueror, 
and by fending him prefents. The king of Perfia 
was offended at this liberty of Odenatus, he tore the 
letter, and ordered the prefents that were offered to 
be thrown into a river; and in order to punifh Odenatus, 
who had the impudence, as he called it, to pay homage 
to fo great a monarch as himfelf, he commanded him 
to appear before him, on pain of being devoted to 
inftant deftruciion with all his family, if he dared to 
refufe. Odenatus defpifed this haughty fummons of 
Sapor, and oppofed force by force. He obtained 
fome confiderable advantages over the troops of the 
Perfian king and took his wife prifoner, with a great 
and rich booty. Thefe fervices were obferved with 
gratitude by the Romans, and Gallienus, the then 
emperor, named Odenatus as his colleague on the 
throne, and gave the title of Augujlus to his children 
and to his wife the celebrated Zenobia. Odenatus 
inverted with new power, refolved to fignalife himfelf 
more confpicuoufly by conquering the barbarians of 
the north : but his exulting was of fhort duration ; he 
perifhed by the dagger of one of his own relations, 
whom he had flightly offended at a domeftic enter¬ 
tainment. He died at Emeffa about the 267th year 
of the Chriftian era. Zenobia fucceeded to his titles 
and hon airs. 

ODER, a river of Germany, which has its fource 
near a town of the fame name in Silefia, and on the 
confines of Moravia. It runs north through that 
province, and then into the Marche of Brandenburg 
and Pomerania, where it forms a large lake, afterwards 
falling into the Baltic Sea by three mouths; between 
which lie the iflands Ufedom and Wolin. Itpaffes by 
feveral towns; as Ratibor, Oppelen, Breflau, Glogan, 
and Croffen, in Silefia ; Francfort, Lebus, and Cu- 
ftiin, in Brandenburg; and Gartz, Stetin, Cammin, 
Wallin, Ufedom, and Wolgaft, in Pomerania. 

ODEUM, in Grecian antiquity, a mufic-theatre, 
built by Pericles; the hifide of which was filled with 
feats and ranges of pillars, and on the outfide the 
roof defeended [helving downwards from a point in the 
centre, with many bendings, in imitati n of the king 
of Perfia’s pavilion. Here the mufical prizes were 
contended for ; and here, alfo, according to Arifto- 
phanes, was a tri mnal. 

ODIN (fee Frea), in mythology, called alfo in 
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the dialed! of the Anglo-Saxons lVodcn or Wcdm, a Odin, 
name given by the ancient Scythians to their fupreme — 
' god, and affirmed, about 70 years before the Chrift¬ 
ian era, by Sigge> a Scythian prince, who conquered 
the northern nations, made great changes in their go¬ 
vernment, manners, and religion, enjoyed great ho¬ 
nours, and had even divine honours paid him. Accor¬ 
ding to the account given of this conqueror by Snorro, 
the ancient lnftorian of Norway, and his commentator 
Torfeus, Odin was a Scythian, who withdrew himfelf, 
with many others in his train, by flight, from the ven¬ 
geance of the Romans, under the conduct of Pompey ; 
and having officiated as prieft in his own country, he 
affumed the direction of the religious worlhip, as well 
as the civil government, of the nations which he con¬ 
quered. Having fubdued Denmark, Sweden, and Nor¬ 
way, he retired to Sweden, where he died. There is 
nothing certain in this account; but it is probable, that 
the god, whofe prophet or prieft this Scythian pretend¬ 
ed to be, was named Odin, and that the ignorance of 
fucceeding ages confounded the Deity with his prieft, 
comporting out of the attributes of the one, and the 
hiftory of the other, the charadter of the northern 
conqueror. He deluded the people by bis enchant¬ 
ments and Ikill in magic : having cut off the head of 
one Mirner, who in his lifetime was in great reputa¬ 
tion for wifdom, he caufed it to be embalmed, and 
perfuaded the Scandinavians that he had reftored it to 
the ufe of fpeech; and he caufed it to pronounce what¬ 
ever oracles he wanted. The Icelandic chronicles re- 
prefent Odin as the moft eloquent and perfuafive of 
men ; they aferibe to him the introduction of the art 
of poetry among the Scandinavians, and likewife the 
invention of the Runic charafiers. He had alfo the 
addrefs to perfuade his followers, that he could run 
over the world in the twinkling of an eye; that he 
had the direction of the air and tempefts ; that he could 
transform himfelf into all forts of fhapes, could raife 
the dead, could foretel things to come, deprive his 
enemies, by enchantment, of health and vigour, and 
difeover all the treafures concealed in the earth. They 
add, that by his tender and melodious airs, he could 
make the plains and mountains open and expand with 
delight; and that the ghofts, thus attrafled, would 
leave their infernal caverns, and ftand motionlefs about 
him. Nor was he lefs dreadful and furious in battle; 
changing himfelf into the fliape of a bear, a wild bull, 
or a lion, and amidft ranks of enemies committing the 
moft horrible devaftation, without receiving any 
wound himfelf. 

Dr Henry gives this account of him: “ Odin is be- Henry > 3 
lieved to have been the name of the one true God Hl!r 
among the firft colonies who came from the eaft and tain, vol, ii. 
peopled Germany and Scandinavia, and among their 
pofterity for feveral ages. But at length a mighty 
conqueror, the leader of a new army of adventurers 
from the eaft, over-run the north of Europe, erected 
a great empire, affumed the name of Odin, and claim¬ 
ed the honours which had been formerly paid to that 
deity. From thenceforward this deified mortal, un¬ 
der the name of Odin or Wodin, became the chief ob- 
je« 5 t ot the idolatrous werfhip of the Saxons and Danes 
in this ifland, as well as of many other nations. Ha¬ 
ving been a mighty and fuccefsful warrior, he was be¬ 
lieved to be the god of war,- who gave viftory, and 

revived 
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Having civilized, in 
fome sreifure, the countries which he conquered, and 
^A-ia' 001 * nCr °duced arts formerly unknown, he war aifo wor- 
*.—_ ihipped as the god of arts and artiils. In a word to 
this Odin his deluded worlhippeis impioutly a cubed 
all the attributes which belong only to the tiue God ; 
to him, they built magnificent temples, offered many 
facri flees, and confecrated the fourth day of the week, 
which is rtiil called by his name in England and in 
all the other countries where he was formerly worship¬ 
ped. Notwithstanding all this, the founders of all the 
kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy pretended to 
be defeended from Wodin, and fome of them at die 
difiance only of a few generations.” 

Od: \’s Fire. We have this account of it in Gough’s 
Cambden, “ InEvie pariih, in the Orkneys, near the lea 
are fome rocks, which frequently in the night appear on 
fire : and the church of St Michael there was often feen 
full ot lights, called fires fettt by Odin to guard their 
tombs, but now ceafed. This m y be a meteor, or 
fome inflammable matter on the cliffs, as at Char- 
mouth, Dorfet.” 

ODINUS, a celebrated hero of antiquity, who 
fiourifhed about 70 years before the Chriftian era, in 
the northern parts of ancient Germany, or in the mo¬ 
dern kingdom of Denmark. He was at the lame time 
a prieit, a foldier, a poet, a monarch, and a victor. 
He impofed upon the credulity of his fupsrftittous 
countrymen, and made them believe that he could 
raife the dead, and that he was acquainted with futu¬ 
rity. When he had extended his power, and increafed 
his fame by conqueft and by artifice, he determined to 
.die in a different way from other men. Heaffembled 
his friends, and with the lharp point of a lance he made 
in his body nine different wounds in the form of a circle; 
and when expiring he declared that he was going to 
Scythia, where he would become an immortal god. 
He added, that he would prepare blifs and felicity for 
tliofe of his country who lived a virtuous life, who 
fought with bravery, and who died like heroes in the 
field of battle. Thefe injunctions had the wilhed for 
efFeCt; his countrymen fuperfiitioufly believed him, 
and conftantly recommended themfelves to his protec¬ 
tion when they engaged in battle ; and they entreated 
him to receive the fouls of fuch as fell in war. 

De Odio el Atia. See Falfe Imprisonment. 

The writ de odio et atia was anciently ufed to be di¬ 
rected to the fherifF, commanding him to inquire whe¬ 
ther a prifoner charged with murder was committed 
upon juft caufe of fufpicion, or merely propter odium et 
atiam, for hatred and ill will; and if upon the inqui- 
fition due caufe of fufpicion did not then appear, then 
there iffued another writ for the iheriff to admit him 
to bail. This wiit, according to BraCton, ought not 
to be denied to any man : it being exprefsly ordered 
to be made out gratis, without any denial, by magna 
charta, c. 26. and ftatute Wellm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 19. 
but the ftatute of Giocefter, 6 Edw. 1 . c. 9. reftrain- 
ed it in the cafe of killing by mifadventure or felf-de- 
fence, and the ftatute 2S Edw. III. c. 9. abolifhed it 
in all cafes whatfoever : but as the ftat. 42 Ed. III. c. 1. 
repealed all ftatutes then in being, contrary to the 
great charter, Sir Edward Coke is of opinion that the 
writ de odio et atia was thereby revived. See Habeas 
Corpus. 

Vot. XIII. 
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ODO (St), lecor.d abbot of Clugni it; Era nee was 
illuftrious for learning and piety in the loth century. 
The fanCtity of his life contributed greatly to enlaige 
the congregation of Clugni; and he was lb efteemei, 
that popes, bifhops, and fecu'ar princes, usually chofe 
him the arbiter of their diiputes. He died about the 
year 942, and his woiks arc printed in the Ei'jlEiheque 
oi Clugni. 

Ooo Cantiar.us , fo called as being a native of Kent 
in England, was a Benedictine monk in the 12th cen¬ 
tury, in which order his learning.and eloquence raffed, 
him to the dignity of prior and abbot. Archbilhcp 
Becket was his friend : and his panegyi ic was made by 
John of Salifbury. He compofed Commentaries on 
the Pentateuch, and thefecond book of Kings ; Moral 
Reflections on the Piulms ; treadles intitled, De oner; 
Pbilijlitn ; De morilus Ecelefiajluis ; De visits cl virtulipus 
Anita a, Sec. 

ODOACER, according to Ennodius, was meanly 
born, and only a private man in the guards of the 
emperor Auguftulus, when (A. D. 476, under the con- 
1 ’uJlhip of Balilicus and Armatus) the batbarians chofe 
him lor the leader. The barbarians thought, as they 
olten delended Italy, they had a right at ieafi to pare 
of it: but upc n demanding it they were refufed, and 
the confequence was a revolt. Odoacer is find to 
have been a man of uncommon parts, capable alike 
ot commanding an army or governing a ft ate. Ha¬ 
ving left his own country when he was very young 
to ierve in Italy, as he was of a ftature remarkably 
tall, he was admitted among the emperor's .guards, 
and continued in that ftatiqn till tire above year; 
when, putting himfelf at the head of the barbarians 
in the Roman pay, who, though of different nations, 
had unanimoufly chofen him for their leader, he march¬ 
ed againft Oreftes, and his fon Auguftulus, who 
ftill refufed to fhare any of the lands in Italy. The 
Romans were inferior both in numbers and valour, 
and were eafily conquered : Oreftes was ordered to 
be flain; but the emperor Auguftulus was fpared, and, 
though ftripped of his dignity, was treated with hu¬ 
manity, and allowed a liberal fum for his own fup-- 
port and for that of his relations. Odoacer, was pro¬ 
claimed king of Italy; but affirmed neither the purple 
nor any other mark of imperial confequence. He 
was afterwards defeated and ilaim by Theodoric the 
Oftrogoth. See Ostrogoth. 

ODONTALGIA, the toothach. See Medi¬ 
cine, n° 210 and 411. 

ODONTOIDE, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to the procel's of the fecond vertebra of tire neck, from 
its resemblance to a tooth. 

ODOROUS, or Odoriferous, appellations given 
to whatever fmells ftrongly, whether they be fetid or 
agreeable; but chiefly to things whofe frnell is bri.fk 
and pleafant. 

ODYSSEY, the name of an epic poem compofed 
by Homer, which, when compared with the Iliad, 
exhibits its author as the felting fun, whole gran¬ 
deur remains without the heat of his nreridean beams 

The poet’s defign in the Odyffey was to paint the 
miferies of a kingdom in the abfence of its fupreme 
governor, and the evil confequences refulting from a 
difregard of law, and of that fubordination without 
which fociety cannot exift. With this view he fets 
A a before 
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Odyffey. before his countrymen the adventures of a prince who nefs and cold, yielding little refiftance, retaining the Oedara. 

H had been obliged to forlake his native country, and print of the finger when preffed with it, and accompa- II 

. e ^ ma * to head an army of his fubjedts in a foreign expedi- nied with little or no pain. Oegwa. 

tion ; and he artfully contrives, without interrupting This tumour obtains no certain fituation in any par- ' 
the narrative, to make the reader acquainted with ticular part of the body, fince the head, eye lids, 
the (late of the country in the abfence of its fovereign. hands, and fometimes part, fometimes the whole body, 

The chief having glorioufly finifhed the enterprife in is afflidted with it. When the laft. mentioned is the 
wh'ch he was engaged, was returning with his army; cafe, the patient is faid to be troubled with a cachexy, 
but in fpite of all his eagernefs to be at home, he leucophlegmatia, or dropfy. But if any particular 
was detained on the way by tempefts for feveral years, part is more fubject to this diforder than another, it 
and call upon feveral countries differing from each is certainly the feet, which are at that time called 
other in manners and in government. In thefe dan- fwe'led or oedematous feet. 

gers his companions, not ftridlly obeying his orders, OEDERA, in botany: A genus of the polygamia 
perilh through their own fault. In the mean time fegregata order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
the grandees of his country abufe the freedom which plants. The calyces are multiflorous: the corollets 
his abfence gave them ; confume his eftate ; confpire tubular, hermaphrodite, and one or two feminine ones 
to deftray his fon; endeavour to compel his queen to ligulate; the receptacle is chaffy; the pappus with nu- 
accept one of them for her hufband; and indulge merous chaff. 

themfelves in every fpecies of violence, from a per- OEDIPUS, the unfortunate king of Thebes, whofe 
fuafion that he would never return. In this they were hiftory is partly fabulous, flourifhed about 1266 B. C. 
difappointed. He returns; and difcovering himfelf It is faid he was given by his father to a Ihepherd, 
only to his fon and fome others who had maintained who was ordered to put him to death, in order to 
their allegiance, he is an eye-witnefs of the infolence prevent the misfortunes with which he was threatened 
of his enemies, punifhes them according to their ,de- by an oracle. But the Ihepherd, being unwilling to 
ferts, and reftores to his ifland that tranquillity and kill him with his own hands, tied him by the feet 
repofe to which it had been a ftranger during the to a tree, that he might be devoured by wild beafts. 
many years of his abfence. The infant was however found in this fituation by 

Such is the fable of the Odyffey, in which there another ihepherd named Phorbas, who carried him to 
is no opportunity of difplaying that vigour and fub- Polybus king of Corinth; where the queen, having 
limity which charadterife the Iliad. “ It defcends no children, educated him with as much care as if he 
»j. Blair’s from the dignity of gods and heroesf, and warlike had been her own fon. When he was grown up, he 

Lectures, atchievements; but in recompence we have more plea- was informed that he was not the fon of Polybus: on 

fing pictures of ancient manners. Inftead of that fe- which, by order of the oracle, he went to feek for 

rocity which reigns in the other poem, this prefents us his father in Phocis ; but fcarce was he arrived in that 

with the moll amiable images of hofpitality and hu- country, when he met his father on the road, and 
manity ; entertains us with many a wonderful adven- killed him without knowing him. A lhort time after, 
ture; and inftrudts us by fuch a conftant vein of mo- having delivered the country from the monfter called 
rality and virtue which runs through the poem,” the Sp'inx, he married Jocafta, without knowing that 
fometimes in precepts, and always in the condudt of fhe was his mother, and had four children by her; but 
the hero, that we fhould not wonder if Greece, which afterwards, being informed of his inceft,he quitted the 
gave the appellation of wife to men who uttered fingle throne, and, thinking himfelf unworthy of the light, 
fentences of truth, had given to Homer the title of put out his eyes. Eteocles and Polynices, who were 
the father ef virtue, for introducing into his work fuch celebrated amongft the Greeks, were born of this iii- 
a number of moral maxims. As a poem, however, ceftuous marriage. 

the Odyffey has its faults. The laft twelve books are OEGWA, a town on the gold coaft of Africa, 
tedious and languid ; and we are difappointed by the Handing, according to Artus, on the brow of an emi- 
calm behaviour of Penelope upon the difcovery of her nence, raffing itfelf by a gentle afcent to a confiderable 
long loft hufband. height, and defended by rocks, againft which the waves 

OECONOMICS, the art of managing the affairs beat with the utmoft violence,-the noife of which is 
of a family or community ; and hence the perfon who heard at a great diftance. 

takes care of the revenues and other affairs of churches, Bar’oot affirms, that Oegwa contains above 500 
. monafteries, and the like, is termed ceccnomus. houfes, disjoined by narrow crooked ftreets ; and that 

OECONOMY, denotes the prudent conduit, or dif- from the fea it has the appearance of an amphitheatre, 
creet and frugal management, whether of a man’s own Des Marchais reduces the number of houfes to 200, 
eftate or that of another. in the centre of which (lands a large fquare building. 

Animal Oeconomt, comprehends the various opera- the repofitory of their gold-dull and other commo¬ 
tions of nature in the generation,* nutrition, and pre- dities. The houfes are built of earth and clay, but 
-(■SeeGens-fervation of animals f. The dodtrine of the animal convenient, and well furniftied with chairs, (tools, 
r.ition, Nu ceconomy is nearly connedled with phyfiology, which mats, carpets, earthen pots, and even looking-glaffes, 
trition, &c. eX pl a ins the feveral parts of the human body, their which laft they purchafe from the Europeans. No 
ilrudhire, ufe, &c See Anatomy and Medicine. part of the coaft is better provided with all kinds of 
OECUMENICAL, fignifies the fame with general eatables, which are fent in from the adjacent cantons, 
or univerfal; as oecumenical council, biftiop, &c. and. fold in public markets. Every thing is bought 

OEDEMA, or Phlegmatic Tumour-, in medi- and fold with gold-dud, which is the ftandard of all 
cine and furgery, a fort of tumour attended with pale- ocher commodities, and brought hither in great abun¬ 
dance 
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Oeland dance from all quarters of Fetu, Abrambo, AUIent", 
Oenanthe. and Mandingo. Ti e gold is ii-ld by weight, and she 
' v quantity determined by nice fcales, made in the coun¬ 
try before it was frequented by the Europe ins: a 
proof that tliofe negroes are not wholly ignorant of 
the more refined principles of mechanics. Next to 
gold, the chief commerce of the place confiils in 
the fale of fifh, of which they catch prodigious quan¬ 
tities on the coalt. Although the natives are brave 
and warlike, yet in time of peace no people are more 
indufirious, their whole time being employed in catch¬ 
ing filh or cultivating the fruits of the earth. They 
are extremely expert in throwing the line, and fifhing 
by the hook; nor is their intrepidity in combating 
the elements, and purfiiing their employments in all 
kinds of weather. Id's aftonifhing. Every day in the 
week, except Wednefday, which is facred to the 
Fetiche, they employ in their feveral occupations, and 
no feafon of the year is exempted from fifhing. Their 
canoes weather dorms which would endanger the 
larged (hipping ; and the negroes have the dexterity 
of making their advantage of thofe feafons, which 
oblige others to difeontinue their labours, by throw¬ 
ing their lines with the fame fuccefs in tunpeduous 
as in calm weather. 

OELAND, an ifland of Sweden, feated on the 
Baltic fea, betwen the continent of Gothland and the 
ifle of Gothland. It lies between 56° and 57 0 of north 
latitude, and between 17“ and 18 0 of eaft longitude. 
It is about 60 miles in length, and 15 in breadth; 
having a wholefome air, and a fertile foil, with rifmg 
hills, and feveral cattles. It has no town of any great 
note. 

OENANTHE, water dropwort : A genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 45 th order, Umbellate. The florets are diiform ; 
thofe of the dife feffile and barren ; the fruit crowned 
with the calyx, There are five fpecies; of which 
the mod -remarkable are the crocate or hemlock drop- 
wort, growing frequently on the banks of ditches, ri¬ 
vers, and lakes in many parts of Britain. The root 
and leaves of this plant are a ftrong poifon ; feveral 
perfons have perilhed by eating it through mi (take, 
either for water-parfnips or for celery, which lad it 
refembles pretty much in its leaves. So exceedingly 
deleterious is this plant, that Mr Lightfoot tells us 
he has heard the late Mr Chrittopher d’Ehret, the 
celebrated botanic painter, fay, that while he was 
drawing it, the fmell or effluvia only rendered him fo 
giddy, that he was feveral times obliged to quit the 
room and walk out in the freih air to recover himfelf; 
hut recolledfing at lad what might be the probable 
cauft of his repeated illnefs, he opened the door and 
windows of the room, and the free air then enabled 
him to finiffl his work without any more returns of 
the giddinefs. Mr Lightfoot informs us, that he 
has given a fpoonful of the juice of this plant to a 
clog, but without any other died than that of making 
him very fick and dupid. In about an hour lie re¬ 
covered ; and our author has feen a goat eat it with im¬ 
punity. To fuch of the human fpecies as have unfor¬ 
tunately eat any part of this plant, a vomit is the mod 
approved remedy. 

Eobel calls this vegetable ananlh: aquatics cici<t£ fi- 
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cic. It grows in great plenty all over Pembrokefhire, Otnantlie 
and is called by the inhabitant five fingered root: it q c J 10B 
is much ufed by them in cataplafms for the felon or . .. v 
word kind of whitlow. They eat lome parts of it, but 
carefully avoid the roots or (talk. Thefe indeed are 
of a mod pernicious nature, and never fail to prove 
indantly fatal, unlefs a proper remedy is applied. The 
following indance, in addition to what has been faid, 
of the eifedls of this plant on man, is given m the 
Gentleman's Magazine for July 1747. 

Three French prifoners being in the fields near the 
town of Pembroke, dug up a large quantity of a plant 
with its roots (which they took to be wild celery) to 
eat with their bread and butter for dinner. After 
waffling it, while yet in the field, they all three eat, 
or rather only taded, of the roots. 

As they were entering the town, one of them was 
feized with convulfions. The other two ran and fent 
a furgeon, who endeavoured fird to bleed, and then 
vomit him ; but in vain, and he died prefently. 

Ignorant of the caufe of their comrade’s death, 
and of their own danger, they gave of thefe roots 
to eight other prifoners, who all eatfome of them with 
their dinner. 

A few minutes after, the two who gathered the plants 
were feized in the fame manner as the fird : of which 
one died: The other was bled, and an emetic with 
great difficulty forced down, on account of his jaws be¬ 
ing fet. This operating, he recovered ; was fome time 
much affeded with a dizzinefs in his head, though not 
fick,or in the lead difordered in his domach. The o- 
ther eight, being bled and vomited immediately, were 
foon well. 

This vegetable is fo extremely like celery, and there¬ 
fore, as in the above cafe, fo apt to be midaken for it, 
that it cannot beenoughguardedagaindby all who have 
a proper regard for themfelves. In the plate ( See Plate 
CCCXLVIII.), X is the fflape of the root, a, The 
part cut of from the dalk. b, A branch taken from 
the bottom of the dalk, where the leaves are larged, c, 

A top branch with the umbels of flowers, d, An an¬ 
terior view of the flower in its natural fize. e, A pof- 
tcrior view of the - ame. /, The anterior appearance of 
the flower through a microfcope. g , The poderior 
view of the fame, h, A view of the rudiments of the 
fruit after the decay of the flower. /, The fame mag¬ 
nified. A * The fflape of a leaf of celery. B, A leaf 

of pnrflcy.-Thefe two are printed, to prevent any 

unhappy midake in eating the poifonous plant indead of 
either. We have added to the figures of this dangerous 
plant thefe leaves of celery and parfley, which, as we 
have faid, it greatly refembles, in order to (how our 
readers how careful they ought to be in cafe of an ac¬ 
cident became of this fimrarity. 

OSNKJE, in b >tany, a fpecies of iris. See Iris. 

OENOPTJE, in Grecian antiquity, a kind of 
ceniors at Athens, who regul. ted entertainments, 
and took care that none drank too much nor too 
lit.ie. 

OENOS, in ornithology, the name ufed by authors 
for the d ck-dove, or wood-pigeon, called alfo by 
fome vinago, fomewhat larger than the common pigeon, 
but of the lame fflape and general colour. Its neck 
is of a fine changeable hue, as differarly oppofed ro 
the fi 0 ht; and its bread, fhoulders, and wings, are of 
A a 2 a 
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Oenothera, a fine purplifii hue, or red wine colour, from whence 
' v it has its name virago. Its legs are red, and feathered 
a little below the joint. 

OENOTHERA, tree-primrose : A genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the cdtandria clafs 
of plants : and in the natural method ranking under 
the 17th order, Calyeanthyma. The calyx is quadri- 
fid ; the peta’s four ; the capfule cylindric beneath ; 
the feeds naked. There are feven fpecies ; the molt 
remarkable of which are, 

1. TheBiennes, or common biennial trec-primrofe. 
It hath a long, thick, deeply-ftriking root: crowned 
with many large, oval, fpear-fhaped, plane, fpreading 
leaves ; upright, thick, firm, rough, hairy Items, rifing 
three or four feet high ; gamiflied with long, narrow, 
lanceolate, clofe-fitting leaves, irregularly ; and at all 
the axil'as, from the middle upwards, large bright 
yellow flowers. 

2. Odtovalvis, or oflovalved, fmooth, biennial tree- 
primrofe, hath upright, firm, fomewhat hairy Hems, 
rifing a yard high ; oblong, fpear-fhaped, pointed, 
plane, fmooth leaves; and at the axillas large bright- 
yellow flowers. 

3. The fruticofo, or fhrubby, narrow-leaved, peren¬ 
nial tree primrofe, hath long thick roots ; upright 
under-fhrubby like red Items, two or three feet high ; 
fpear-fhaped, lightly-indented leaves j and at the axil- 
las pedunculated clufters of yellow flowers, fucceeded 
by pedicellated, acute-angled capfules. 

4. The putnila, or low perennial tree-primrofe, hath 
fibrous roots, crowned with many oval, fpear fhaped, 
clofe fitting leaves ; flender herbaceous Items from 10 
to 12 inches long ; garnifhed with fpear fhaped, blunt, 
fmooth leaves, having very fhort foot Ilalks ; and at the 
axillas fmallifh bright yellow flowers, fucceeded by 
acute-angled capfules. 

All tbefe plants flowey very profufely in June and 
July, coming oat almoft half the length of the ftalks 
from the axillas; and as the ftalk advances in ftature 
new flowers are produced, fucceeding thofe below ; in 
which order the plants continue flowering from about 
midfummer till Odober: each flower is moderately 
large and conspicuous, confining of four plane petals, 
which with tlie calyx forms a very long tube below, 
and fpreading above, genei ally expand molt towards 
the evening; and are fucceeded by plenty of feed in 
autumn for propagation. 

Tbefe plants are exotics from America ; but are all 
very hardy, profper in any common foil and fituation, 
and have been long in the Englifh gardens efpeciaily 
the tliree firft forts ; but the cenothera biennis, is the 
moft commonly known. 

The firft and fecond fpecies are biennial, and the 
third and fourth are perennial in root. 

They are proper to be employed as plants of orna¬ 
ment for embellifhing the pleafure-garden ; they may 
be placed anywhere, and will effect a very agreeable 
variety three or four months with their plentiful blow 
cf flowers. 

The biennial kinds muft be raifed annually from 
feed, for they totally perifh after,they have flowered. 
But the perennials, once raifed, continue for years by 
the root. 

The propagation of all forts is by feed, and the 
jerennial alfo by parting the roots, 


OENOTRIA, an ancient name of Italy ; fo called Oenot™. 
from the Oenotri, (Virgil) ; inhabiting between Pse- I 
ftum and Tarentum, (Ovid). Originally Arcadians, Qe ‘ ~ tni;i ' 
(Dionyfius Harlicarnafiseus), who came under the con¬ 
duct of Oenotrus fon of Lycaon, 17 generations be¬ 
fore the war of Troy, or 459 years, at 27 years each 
generation, and gave name to the people. Cato de¬ 
rives the name from Oenotrus, king of the Sabines and 
Etrufcans; but Varro from Oenotrus king of the La¬ 
tins ; and Servins from the Greek name for wine, for 
which Italy was famous ; of which opinion is Strabo. 

OENOTRIDES (Strabo, Pliny) two Imall iflands 
in the Tufcan fea, over-againft Velia, a town of Lu- 
cania, called Pontia and Ifcia ; now Penza and If chi a 
on the coaft of the Principato Citra, or to the weft of 
Naples. So called from the Oenotri, an ancient people 
of Italy. 

OESEL, an ifland of the Baltic fea, at the en¬ 
trance of the gulf of Livonia. It is about 70 miles 
in length, and 50 in breadth, and contains 10 parilhes. 

It is defended by the fortreffes of Airenfburg and 
Sonneburg. It lies between 22 0 and 24° of eaft longi¬ 
tude, and between 58° and 59 0 of north latitude. 

OESOPHAGUS, in anatomy, the Gula, or Gul¬ 
let, is a membranaceous canal, reaching from the fau¬ 
ces to the ftomach, and conveying into it the food ta¬ 
ken in at the mouth. See Anatomy, n° 92. 

OESTRUS, in zoology, a genus of infe&s be- Plate 
longing to the order of diptera. It has no mouth ; cccxlix. 
but three punctures, without trunk or beak: Antenna; 
taper, proceeding from a lenticular joint. There are 
five fpecies. 

1. Bov is, the breeze or gad-Jly. —Thorax yellow, 
with a black tranfverfe line between the wings: Ab¬ 
domen tawny, with fine black tranfverfe lines; laft 
fegment black : Wings white, with a brown tranf¬ 
verfe line, and three brown fpots. Size of the large 
blue fly. Depofits its eggs under the fkin on the 
backs of oxen, where the maggats are nourilhed the 
whole winter till the month of June; and plague the 
cattle fo all the fummer, that they are obliged to fly 
for refuge into the water, and dare not quit it the 
whole day. 

2. The hamorrhoidalis. —Body long, black, covered 
with tawny hair; middle of the thorax lefs hairy; 
wings immaculate ; antennse very fhort: Length -half 
an inch. Depofits its eggs in the rettum of horfes, 
and occafions great torment. See botts. 

3. Ovis, the grey Jly. —Spotted with black ; front 
pale-yellow; legs brownilh; wings with fhort black 
veins: length half an inch. Breeds in the the frontal 
finus of Iheep ; where the maggots, hatched from the 
eggs, lodge the whole winter, vellicating the internal 
membranes, and often bringing on death. 

5. The nafa "is. —Body black; but the head thorax, 
and abdomen, covered with pale red hair, except che 
firft fegment of the latter, which is covered with white 
hair ; the wings immaculate. Breeds in die fauces of 
horfes, entering by their nofe. 

5. The.larandi .—Thorax yellow; with a black line 
between the wings, which are immaculate : Abdomen 
tawny, laft fegment black. Isfeft the back of die 
rein-deer, fo as greatly to retard the breed. The 
rein-deer of Lapland are obliged every year to fly to 
the Alpine mountains, to efcape the purfuit of thefe 
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Oeftrus. infers: yet a fourth part of their number perifh by 
II them at two years old ; the reft are emaciated, and 
Oeting. j lav£ Qjj ns fpoilej. it is one of the moft curious 
genera of infefts. They are diftinguilhed into feveral 
fpecies, by reafon of the different places wherein 
they depolit their eggs. Seme, inftrufted by natute 
that thetr eggs cannot be hatched but under the 
Brins of living creatures, fuch as bulls, cows, rein-deer, 
flags, and camels, fix upon them at the initant of lay¬ 
ing their eggs. From the lander part of their body 
iil’ues a whimble of wonderful firufture. It is a fcaly 
cylinder, compofed of four tubes, which draw out 
like the pieces of a fpying-glals; the laft is armed with 
three hooks, and is the gimblet with which the oeftri 
bore through the tough hides of horned cattle. The 
animal feems to experience no pain from the punfture, 
unlefs the infeft, plunging too deep, attacks fome 
nervous fibre; in which cafe, the beaft runs about, 
and becomes furious. The eggs being hatched, the 
grub feeds on the matter of the wound. The place 
of its abode forms upon the body of the quadrupeds 
a bunch fometimes above an inch high. When full- 
grown, the larva breaks through the tumor, and Hides 
down to the ground; for doing which it takes the 
cool of the morning, that it may neither be over¬ 
powered by the heat of the day, nor chilled by the 
cold of the night: it then digs itfelf a burrow, into 
which i : retires. Its fkin grows hard, and turns to a 
very folid (hell. There it is transformed to a chryfalis, 
and afterwards to a winged infeft. Nature has pro¬ 
vided for every exigence . the fhell wherein the ceftrus 
is inclofed, is of fo ftrong a texture that it could n'T 
make its way out, if at one of the ends there were not 
a fmall valve, fattened only by a very flight filament. 
The firft pufh the oeftrus makes, the door gives way 
and the prifon opens. The infeft wings its way to 
woods and places frequented by cattle. 

OETA (anc. geog.), a mountain of Theflaly, ex¬ 
tending from Thermopylx weftward to the Sinus 
Ambracius, and in fome meafure cutting at right 
angles the mountainous country ftretching out be¬ 
tween Parnaflus to the fouth, and Pindus to the north. 
At Thermopylx it is very rough and high, rifmg and 
vttding in fharp and fteep rocks, affording a narrow 
paffage between it and the fea from Theffaly to Lo- 
cris (Strabo), with two paths over it; the one above 
Trachis, very fteep and high: the other through the 
country of the TEnianes, much eafier and readier for 
travellers; by this it was that Leonidas was attacked 
in rear by the Perfians (Paufanias). Here Plercules 
laid himfelf on the funeral pile (Silius Italicus, Ovid); 
the fpot thence called Pyra (Livy), who fays, that 
the extreme mountains to tire eaft are called Oeta ; 
and hence the poets allege, that day, night, fun, and 
ftars, arofe from Oeta (Seneca, Statius Silius Italicus, 
Catullus, Virgil’s Culex )—circumftances which ftiow 
the height of this mountain. 

OETING, a town of Germany, in Upper Bavaria, 
under the jurifdiftion of Burkbaufen. It is divided 
into the upper and lower town, and feated on the 
river Inn, eight miles weft of Burkhaufen. E. Long. 
12. 47. N. Lat. 48. o. There is a great refort of pil¬ 
grims to the old chapel. 

Oeting, or Oetingen, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Suabia, and capital of a county of the fame 


name feated on the river Wiroizt. E. Long. 10.45. 0ct!n g 
N. Lat. 48. 52. (I 

Oeting, a county of Germany, in the circle of 0 <-ring». 
Suabia, hounded on the north and eaft by Franconia ; 
on the fouth by the duchy of Neuburg ; and on the 
weft by that of Wirtemberg. It is about 40 miles 
from eaft to weft, and 20 fiom north to fouth. 

OFFA's-dyke, an entrenchment eaft up by Offa, 
a Saxon king, to defend England againft the inenr- 
fions (‘f the Welch. It runs through Hertfordfhire, 
Shropfliire, Montgomeryfhire, Denbigh:hiie,and Flintr 
fhire. 

OFFANTO, a river of Italy in the kingdom of 
Naples. It rifes in the Apennine mountains, in the 
Farther Principato ; and paffing by Conza, and Monte 
Verde, it afterwards Lparates tne Capitanata from the 
Bafilicata and the Terra-di-Barri, and then it falls into 
the gulph of Venice, near Salpe. 

OFFENCE, in law, an aft committed againft the 
law, or omitted where the law requires it. 

OFFERINGS. The Hebrews had feveral kinds 
of offerings which they prefented at the temple. Some 
were free-will offerings, and others were of obligation. 

The firft-fruits, the tenths, the fin-offerings, were o 
obligation; the peace offerings, vows, offerings of 
wine, oil, bread, fait, and other things, which were 
made to the temple or to the minifters of the Lord, 
were offerings of devotion. The Hebrews called all 
offerings in general corban. But the offerings of bread, 
fait, fruits, and liquors, as wine and oil, which were pre¬ 
fented to the temple, they called mincha. The facrifices 
are not properly offerings, and are not commonly in¬ 
cluded under that name. See Corban and Sacrifice. 

The offerings of grain, meal, bread, cakes, fruits, 
wine, fait, and oil, were common in the temple Some 
times thefe offerings were alone, and' fometimes they 
accompanied the facrifices. Honey was never offered 
with the facrifices; but it might be offered alone 
in the quality of firft fruits. Now' thefe were the- 
rules that were obferved in the p: denting of thofe 
offerings, called in Hebrew mincha, or Her!on mincha ; 
in the Septuagint, offerings of facrifice; and the fame 
by St Jerom, oblationem facrifcii; but by our tranf- 
lators, meat offerings (Lev. ii. I. &c.). There were 
five forts of thefe offerings: 1. Fine flour, or meal. 

2. Cakes of feveral forts, baked in an oven. 3. Cakes 
baked upon a plate. 4. Another fort of cakes, baked 
upon a gridiron, or plate with holes in it. 5. The 
firft fruits of the new corn, which W'ere offered either 
pure and without mixture, or roafted or parched in the 
ear, or out of the ear. 

The cakes were kneaded with oil olive, or fried 
with oil in a pan, or only dipped in oil after they were 
baked. The bread offered to be prefented upon the 
altar, w'as to be without leaven ; for leaven was never 
offered upon the altar, nor with the facrifices. But 
they might make prefents of common bread to the 
priefts and minifters of the temple. See Cake, &c. 

The offerings now mentioned were appointed on ac¬ 
count of the poorer fort, who could not go to the charge 
of facrificing animals. And even thofe that offered 
living viftims v'ere not excufed from giving meal, 
wine, and fait, which was to go along with the great¬ 
er facrifices. And alfo thofe that offered ouly ob¬ 
lations of bread or of meal, offered alfo oil, incenfe, 
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Offering*, 
Oil'll, c. 


fair, and v. ins, which were in a manner the feafoning 
of it. The prieft in waiting received the offerings from 
the hand of him that offered them; laid a part of them 
upon the altar, and referved the reft for his own fub- 
ftftence: this was his right as minifter of tire Lord. 
Nothing was burnt quite up but the incenfe, of which 
the prieft kept back nothing for his own fhare. 

When an Ifvaelite offered a loaf to the prieft, or a 
whole cake, the prieft broke the loaf or the cake into 
two parts, fetting that part aftde that he referved to 
himfelf, and broke the other into crumbs ; poured oil 
upon it, fait, wine, and incenfe; and fpread the whole 
upon the fire of the altar. If thefe offerings were 
accompanied by an animal for a facrifice, it was all 
thrown upon the vi&im, to be confirmed along with 
it. 

If thefe offerings were the ears of new corn, either 
of wheat or barley, thefe ears were parched at the fire 
or in the flame, and rubbed in the hand, and then of¬ 
fered to the prieft in a veffel; over which he put oil, 
incenfe, wine, and fait, and then burnt it upon the 
altar, firft having taken as much of it as of right be¬ 
longed to himfelf. 

The grealeft part of thefe offerings were voluntary, 
and of pure devotion. But when an animal was of 
fered in facrifice, they were not at liberty to omit 
thefe offerings. Every thing was to be fupplied that 
was to accompany the facrifice, and which ferved as 
a feafoning to the vidim. There are fome cafes in 
which the law requires only offerings of com, or bread: 
for example, when they offered the firft-fruits of their 
harveft, whether they were offered folemnly by the 
whole nation, or by the devotion of private perfons. 

As to the quantity of meal, oil, wine, or fait, which 
was to go along with the facrifices, we cannot eafily 
fee that the law had determined it. Generally the 
prieft threw an handful of meal or crumbs upon the 
fire of the altar, with wine, oil, and fait in proportion, 
and all the incenfe. All the reft belonged to him, the 
quantity depended upon the liberality of the offerer. 
We obferve in more places than one, that Mofes ap¬ 
points an Aflaron, or the tenth part of an ephah of 
meal, for thofe that had not wherewithal to offer the 
appointed fin-offerings (Lev. v. 11. xiv. 21.) In the 
folemn offerings of the firft-fruits for the whole nation, 
they offered an entire fheaf of corn, a lamb of a year 
old, two tenths or two aflarons of fine meal mixed with 
oil, and a quarter of an bin of v. ine for the libation 
(Lev. xxiii. 10. 11. 12, &c.) 

In the facrifice ofjealouly (Numb. v. .15.), when a 
jealous hufband accufed his wife of infidelity, the huf- 
band offered the tenth part of a faturo of barley-meal, 
without oil or incenfe, bccaufe it was a facrifice of jea- 
loufy, to difeover whether his wife was guilty or not. 

The offerings if the fruits of the earth, of bread, 
of wine, oil, and fait, are the moft ancient of any that 
have come to our knowledge. Cain offered to the 
Lord of the fruits of the earth, the firft-fruits of his 
labour (Gen. iv. 3. 4. ) Abel offered the firftlings of 
his flocks, and of their fat. The heathen have no¬ 
thing more ancient in their religion, than thefe forts 
of offerings made to their gods. They offered clean 
wheat flour, and bread. 

OFFICE, a pai titular charge or truft, or a dignity 
attended with a public funftion. bee Honour. —The 


word is primarily ufed in fpeaking of the offices of Office, 
judicature and policy ; as the office of iecretary of II 
ftate, the office of a Iheriff, of a juliice of peace, &c. Offccrs. 

Office aifo fignnies a place or apartment appoint¬ 
ed for officers to attend in, i .1 order to dif harge their 
refpedtive duties and employments; as the fecretary’s 
office, ordnance-office, excii'e-oflice, figuet-oflice, paper- 
office, pipe-office, fix-clerks office, &c. 

Office, in architeffure, denotes all the apart¬ 
ments appointed for the neceffary occafions of a pa¬ 
lace or great houfe; as kitchen, pantries, confeffiona- 
ries, &c. 

Office, in the canon-law, is ufed for a benefice that 
has no jurifdiftion annexe i to it. 

Duty upon Offices and Penfions, in England a branch 
of the king’s extraordinary perpetual revenue, confifting 
in a payment of if. in the pound (over and above all 
other duties) out of all falaries, fees, and perquifites, of 
offices and penfions payable by the crown. This highly 
popular taxation was impofed by flat. 31 Geo. II. c. 22. 
and is under the direction of the commiffioners of the 
land-tax. 

OFFICER, a perfon poffeffed of a poll or office. 

See the preceding article. 

The great officers of the crown, or ftate, in England 
are,The lord high-fteward,the lord high-chancellor, the 
lord high-treafurer, the lord-prefident of the council, the 
lord privy-feal, the lord-chamberlain, the lord high- 
conftable, and the earl-marfhal; each of which fee un¬ 
der its proper article. 

Non-comm'ffioned Officers, are ferjeant-majors, quar- 
ter-mafter ferjeants, ferjeants, corporals, drum and fife 
majors; who are nominated by their refpeiftive cap¬ 
tains, and appointed by the commanding officers 
of regiments, and by them reduced without a court- 
martial. 

Orderly non-commiffioned Officers, are thofe who are 
orderly, or on duty for that week; who, on hearing 
the drum beat for orders, are to repair to the place 
appointed to receive them, and to take down in wri¬ 
ting, in the orderly-book, what is diftated by the ad¬ 
jutant, or ferjeant-major : they are then immediately 
to fhew thefe orders to the officers of the company, 
and afterwards warn the men for duty. 

Flag Officers. See Flag Officers, and Admirals. 

Commiffion Officers, are fuch as are appointed by 
the king’s commiffion. Such are all from the general 
to the cornet and enfign inclufive. They are thus 
called in contradiftinftion to non-commiffioned officers. 

See Non-commiffioned Officers. 

General Officers, are thofe whofe command is not 
limited to a fingle company, troop, or ngiment; but 
extends to a body of forces compofed of feveral regi¬ 
ments; fuch are the general, lieutenant-general, major- 
general, and brigadier. 

Offic-ks of the Hoif held. See the article House¬ 
hold. 

Stef CiFici RS, are fuch as, in the king’s prefence, 
bear a white ftaff or wand; and at other times on 
their going abroad, have it carried before them by a 
footman bare-headed: fuch are the lord-fteward, lend- 
chamberlcin, lord-treafurcr, S:c. 

1 he white ftaff is taken for a commiffion; ard, at 
the king’s dcafh, each of thefe officers breaks his ftaff 
over the hearfe made for the king’s body, and by this 

means 
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Officers means lays down his commiffion, and difcharges all 
11 his inferior officers. 

. Subaltern Officers, are all who adminifter juflice in 
the name of fubje&s ; as thole vvho ad under the 
earl marlhal, admiral &c. I11 the army, the fubaltern 

officers are the lieutenants, cornets, eniigns, ierjcants, 
and corporals. 

OFFICIAL, in the canon law, an ecclefiaftical 
judge, appointed by a hilltop, chapter, abb. t, &c. 
with charge of the fpiritual juriluidtion ot the dio- 
cele. ' 

Official, is alfo a deputy appointed by an arch¬ 
deacon as his affiftant, who fits as judge in the arch¬ 
deacon’s court. 

OFFICINAL, in pharmacy, an appellation given 
to fuch medicines, whether fimple or compound, as 
are required to be conllantly kept in the apothecaries 
fhops. The officinalJi.nples are appointed, in Britain, 
by the college of phydcians ; and the manner of ma¬ 
king the compofidons directed in their difpenfatory. 
See Pharmacy. 

OFFING, or Offin, in the fea-language, that part 
of the fea a good diftance from (hare, where there is 
deep water, and no need of a pilot to conduft the 
fhip ; thus, if a Ihip from fhore befeen falling out to 
feaward, they fay, Jhe Jlands for the offing ; and if a 
Ihip, having the lhore near her, have another a good 
way without her, or towards the fea, they fay, that 
fhip is in the offing. 

OFF-SETS, in gardening, are the young Ihoots 
that fpring from the roots of plants ; which being 
• carefully feparated, and planted in a proper foil, ferve 
to propagate the fpecies. 

Off-sets, inTurveying, are perpendiculars let fall, 
and mtafuring from the Ifationary lines to the hedge, 
fence, or extremity of an inclofure. 

OGEE, or Q G. in architecture, a moulding con¬ 
fiding of two members, the one concave and the other 
convex; or of a round and hollow, like an S. See 
Architecture. 

OGHAMS, a particular kind of fteganography, or 
writing in cypher praCtifed by the lrifh ; ot which 
there were three kinds ; The firft was compofed of 
certain lines and marks, which derived their power 
from their fituation and pofition, as they hand in re¬ 
lation to one principal line, over or under which they 
are placed, or through which they are drawn ; the 
principal line is horizontal, and ferveth for a rule or 
guide, whofe upper part is called the left, and the un¬ 
der fide the right; above, under, and through which 
line the characters or marks are drawn, which hand 
in the place of vowels, confonants, dipdrongs, and 
tripthongs. Some authors have doubted the exi.i- 
ence of this fpecies of w. iting in cypher, called 0 >ham 
among the lrifh; but thefe doubts are perhaps ill-found¬ 
ed ; for feveral MSS. in this character ftill exift, from 
which Mr Aftla has given a plate oi them. 

OGILBY (John), an eminent writer, was born in 
or ncarEdinburgh, about the 1 7 th of November, 1600. 
His father having ( pent his eftates and being prifoner 
in the King’s Bench for debt, could conti ibute but 
little to his education; however, he obtain: d feme 
knowledge in the Latin gramm ar, and afterwards fo 
much money as to procure his father's difoharge from 


prifon, and to bind himfelf an apprentice to a dancing- Ogilby 
mailer in London ; when, by his dexterity in his pro- I! 
feflion, and his complaifant behaviour to his matter's SYgy a- ^ 
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fdiolars, he obtained money to buy out the remainder 
of his time and to Jit up for lumfelf. But being af¬ 
terwards appointed to dance in the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s great malic, he by a falJe itep drained a vein in 
the infide of his leg, which occasioned his being ever 
after form-what lame. When Thomas earl of Strain >rd 
was made lord lieutenant of Ireland, he was entertain¬ 
ed as a danemg-mafter in his family, and made one of 
the earl’s troop of guard-:: at which time he compo- 
fed a humoroui piece called the Character of.a Trio er. 

He was foon after appointed mader of the revels in 
Ireland, and built a theatre at Dublin. About the 
time of the conclufion of the war in England, he left 
Ireland, and, being fhipwrecked, came to London in a 
neceffitous condition ; but foon after walked to Cam¬ 
bridge, where, being aflifted by feveral Icholars, he be¬ 
came fo complete a mailer of the Latin tongue, that 
in 1649 hepublilhed a tranflation of Virgil. He foon 
after learned Greek ; and in 1660 publifhed, in folio, 
a tranflation of Homer’s Iliad, with Annotations. A- 
bout two years after he went into Ireland, where he 
was made mailer of the revels by patent. He then 
built another theatre in Dublin, which colt him about 
1000 1 . He publifhed at London, in folio, a tranflation 
of Homer’s Odyfley, with Annotations; and after¬ 
wards wrote two heroic poems, intitled the Epheffan 
Matron, and the Roman Save. He next compofed 
the Carolics, an epic poem, in 12 books, in honour of 
king Charles I. but this was entirely loft in tile fire of 
London; when Mr Ogilby’s houie in White Friars 
was burnt down, and his whole fortune, except to the 
value of five pounds, deftroyed. He, however, foon 
procured his houfe to be rebuilt, fet up a printing- 
office within it, was appointed his majefty’s cofmo- 
grapher and geographic printer, and printed feveraL 
great works tranflated or collefted by himfelf and 
his afliftants, particularly his Atlas. He died in 
1676. 

OGIVE, in architedture, an arch or branch of a 
Gothic vault; which, inftead of being circular, pafles 
diagonally from one angle to another, and forms a 
crofs with the other arches The middle, where the 
ogives crofs each other, is called the key ; being cut in 
form of a rofe, or a cul de lampe. The members or 
mouldings of the ogives are called nerves, branches, or 
reins ; and the arches which feparate the ogives, do idle 
arches. 

OGYGES, king of the Thebans, or, according to¬ 
others, of Ogygia and Ads, afterwards called Baotia 
and A fica. He is recorded to have been the firft founder 
of Thebes and Eleufin. The famous deluge happened 
in his time, in which fome fay he perifhed with all his. 
fubjeifls, 1796 B. C. 

OGYGIA (Homer), the ifland ofCalypfo; placed 
by Pliny in the Sinus Scylaceus, in the Ionian Sea, 
oppofite to the promontory Lacinium ; by Mela in the 
ftrait of Sicily, calling it JEae ; winch others place 
at the promontory Circeium, and call it the ifland of 
Circe. 

Ogygia, the ancient name of Thebes in Bceotia 
fo called from Ogyges, an ancient king, under whom 
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Ohio happened a great deluge, 1020 years before the firft 
f Olympiad. 

OHIO, a river of North America, called by the 
French the Beautiful River, has its fource between the 
Allegany mountains and the lake Erie ; and running 
fcuth weft through a mod delightful country, and alio 
receiving many fmaller rivers in its paffage, at length 
falls into the Miffiffippi, in about 37 degrees of la'i- 
tude. The French had feveral forts on or near it; 
but the whole country through which it flows was 
ceded by the peace of 1763 to the Britilh. 

O HETEROA, one of the South Sea iflands late¬ 
ly discovered, is fltuated m W. Long. 150. 47. S. 
Lat. 22. 27. It is neither fertile nor populous ; nor 
has it an harbour or anchorage fit for {hipping, and 
the difpofition of the people is hoftile to fuch as vifit 
them. 

OIL, in natural hiftory, an un£tuous inflammable 
fubftance, drawn from feveral natural bodies, as .animal 
•and vegetable fubllances. 

Animal oils are their fats, which are originally ve¬ 
getable oils : all animal Fubftanc.es yield them, .toge¬ 
ther with their volatile fall's, in diflilhition. • 

Vegetable oils are obtained by expreffion, infufion, 
and diftillation. 

The oils by expreffidn are obtained from the feed, 
leaves, fruit, and bark of plants; dius, the feed of mu- 
'ftard, and of the fun flower, almonds, nuts, beech- 
tnaft, &c. afford a copious oil by expreilion ; and the 
leaves of rofemary, mint, rue, wormwood, thyme, 
fage, &c. the berries of juniper, olives, Indian cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, &c. the barks of cinnamon, faffafras, 
and clove, yield a confiderable proportion of effential 
oil by diftillation. 

The method or procuring oils by expreffion is very 
•fimple : thus, if.eitherfweet or bitter almonds, that are 
frelh, he pounded in a mortar, the oil may be forced 
out with a prefs, not heated ; and in the fame manner 
fhould the oil be preffed from linleed and mu Hard. The 
avoiding the ufe of heat, in preparing tbefe oils in¬ 
tended for internal medicinal ufe, is of great import¬ 
ance, as heat gives them a very prejudicial rancid- 
nefs. 

This method holds of all thofe vegetable matters 
that contain a copious oil, in a loofe manner, or in cer¬ 
tain cavities or receptacles; the fides whereof being 
broken, -or fqueezed, makes them let go the oil they 
contain; and thus the zeft or oil of lemon-peel, orange- 
peel, citron peel, &c. may be readily obtained by 
prelfure, without the ufe of fire. But how far this me¬ 
thod of obtaining oils may be applied to advantage, 
feems not hitherto confidered. It has been common¬ 
ly applied to olives, almonds, linfeed, rape-feed, beech- 
maft, ben-nuts, walnuts, bay-berries, mace, nutmeg, 
fcc.-but nor, that we know cf, to juniper berries, ca- 
ihew-nuts, Indian cloves, piue-apples, a ;d many other 
iubdances that might be enumerated, both of foreign 
and domeftic growth. It has, however, been of late 
luccef fully applied to mudard-feed, fo as to ext raft a 
citrous gold-coloured oil, leaving a cake behind, fit 
fer making the common table milliard. 

Certain dry matters, as well as moift ones, may be 
made to afford oils by expreffion, by grinding them 
into a meal, which being fufpended to receive the \a- 
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pour of boiling water, will thus be moiftened fo as to Oil. 
afford an oil in the fame manner as almonds ; and thus " 
an oil may be procured from linfeed, hemp-feed, let- 
tuce-Led, white-poppy feed, &c. 

As to the treatment of oils obtained by expreffion, 
they would be fuffered to depurate thcmfelves by hand¬ 
ing in a moderately cool place, to feparate fn m their 
water, and depofir their faeces ; from both which they 
ought to be carefully freed. And if they aienot thus 
rendered fufficiently pure, they may be wafhed well 
with frelh water, then thoroughly feparated from it 
again by the feparating glafs, whereby they will be 
rendered bright and clear. 

The next clafs of oils are thofe made by infufion, or 
deccftion, wherein the virtues of fome herb or flower 
are drawn out in the oil; as the oils of rofes, chamo¬ 
mile, hypericum, alder, &c. However, thefe require 
to be differently treated : thus, for the lcented flowers, 
particularly rofes, infolation does belt; becaufe much 
boiling would exhale their more fragrant parts : but 
oils impregnated with green herbs, as thofe of chamo¬ 
mile and alder, require long boiling, before they re¬ 
ceive the green colour defired. And, in general, no 
Oils will bear to be boiled any longer than there remains 
fome aqueous humidity, without turning black. 

There are many compound oils prepared in the fame 
manner, vis. by boiling and infolation, and then drain¬ 
ing off the oil ior ufe. 

The fame contrivance has likewife its ufe in making 
effences for the fervice of the perfumer ; not only where 
effential oils cannot be well obtained in fufficient quan¬ 
tities, but alfo where they are too dear. The effential 
oil of jeffamine flowers, honey fuckles, fweet-briar, 
damalk-rofes, lilies of the valley, See. are either ex¬ 
tremely dear, or fearcely obtainable by diftillation ; 
and, in fome of them, the odorous matter is fo fub- 
tle, as almoft to be loft in the operation. But if thefe 
flowers be barely infufed in fine oil of nuts, or oil of 
ben, drawn without heat, and kept in a cool place, 
their fubtle odorous matter will thus pafs into the oil, 
and richly impregnate it with their flavour. And thefe 
effences may be rendered Hill more perfeft by {training 
off the oil at firft put on, and letting it ftand again, 
without heat, upon frelh flowers^ repeating the opera¬ 
tion twice or thrice. 

Oils or fats may likewife be obtained, by boiling 
and expreffion, from certain animal-fubftances ; for the 
membranes which contain the fat, being chopped 
fmall, and let in a pan over the fire, become fit for the 
canvas bag, and, by preffure, afford a large quantity 
of fat; as we fee in the art of chandlery, which thus 
extracting the oily matter, leaves a cake behind, com¬ 
monly called graves. 

As to the effential oils of vegetables, they are ob¬ 
tained by diftillation with an alembic and a large re¬ 
frigeratory. Water muft be added to the materials, 
in fufficient quantity, to prevent their burning ; and 
they fhould be macerated or digefted in that water, a 
little time before dift'-llation. The oil comes over with 
die water; and either fwims on the top, or finks to 
the bottom, according as it is lpecifically heavier or 
lighter than the water. 

This piocefsis applicable to the diftilling of the ef¬ 
fential oils from flowers, leaves, barks, roots, woods, 

gums, 
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gums, and b.iU.ras, with a flight alteration ofcircum- 
itances, as by longer (hgeftion, brifker diftillalion, &c. 
according to die tenacity and hard mi,, of the fubjccl, 
the pondcrcfity of the oil, &c. 

Ellential oils may be divided into two clafTe?, ac¬ 
cording to their different fpecific gravities ; fome float¬ 
ing upon water, and others readily finding to the bot¬ 
tom. Thus, the eflenfial oils of cloves, cinnamon, and 
faflafras, readily fink, whereas thofe of lavender, mar- 
j. ram, mint, &c. fwim, in water : the lighted of thefe 
e:i;nti..i c;ils is, perhaps that of citron peel, which even 
floats in fpirits oi wine ; and the heaviclt i'eerr.s to be oil 
of fiKhifras. 

For obtaining the full quantity of the more ponder¬ 
ous oils from cinnam n, cloves, faliafras, &c. it is 
proper to reduce the fubjefh topowdei, to digeft this 
powder for fome days in a warm place, with thrice its 
quantity of foft river-water, made very faline by the 
addition of fea fait, or fharp with oil of vitriol; to ufe 
the drained dccodtion. or liquor left behind in the ftill, 
in ft cad of common water, for frefli digefticn ; to ufe 
for the fame purpofe the water of the fecond running, 
after being cleared of its oil: not to difcil too large a 
quantity of thefe fubjedh at once ; to leave a conlide- 
rable part of the ftill, or about one fourth, empty; to 
ufe a brifk fire, or a ftrong boiling heat, at the firft, 
but to fiacken it afterwards . to have a low ftill-head 
with a proper internal ledge and current leading to the 
nofe of the worm ; and, finally, to cohobate the wa¬ 
ter, or pour back the liquor of the fecond running 
upon the matter in the ftill, repeating this once or 
twice. 

The direftions here laid down for obtaining the pon¬ 
derous oils to advantage, are eafily transferred to the 
obtaining of the lighter; fo that we need not dwell 
particularly upon them. 

Many of the eflential oils being dear, it is a ve¬ 
ry common practice to adulterate or debafe them fe- 
veral ways, fo as to render them cheaper both to the 
feller and the buyer. The feveral ways feem redu¬ 
cible to three general kinds, each of which has its 
proper method of detedlion, viz. i. With exprefled 

oik. 2. With alcohol. And, 3. with cheaper effen- 
tial oils. 

If an eflential oil be adulterated with an exprefled 

oil, it is eafy to difeover the fraud ; by adding a little 
fpirit of wine to a few drops cf the fufpefted eflential 
oil, and lhaking them togedier ; for the fpirit will 
diflolve all the oil that is eflential, or procured by di- 
ftillation, and leave all the exprefled oil that was mix¬ 
ed with it, untouched. 

If an eflential oil be adulterated v ith alcohol, or 
rediified fpirit of wine, it may be done in any propor¬ 
tion, up to that of an equal quantity, without being 
eafily difcoverable either by the I'm ell or tafte: the 
way to difeover this fraud, is to put a few drops of 
the oil into a gltifs of fair water; and if the oil be 
adulterated with fpirit, the water will immediately turn 
milky, and, by continuing to (hake the glafs, the whole 
quantity of fpirit will be ablorbed by the water, and 
leave the oil pure at top. 

Finally, if an eflential oil be adulterated by a cheap¬ 
er eflential oil, this is commonly clone very artfully : 
the method is to put fir-wood, turpentine, or oil of 
VOL.XIII. 


diddled for their oil, fuch as roiemiry, lavender, ori¬ 
ganum, and by this means die oil of turpentine 
diddled from thefe ingredients cornes over in great 
quantity,, and intimately blended with the oil of the 
genuine ingredient. The oils thus adulterated always 
difeover themfelves in time, by their own flavour be¬ 
ing overpowered by the turpentine fmell: but ike 
ready way to detedl die fraud, is to drench a piece of 
rag, or paper, in the oil, and hold it before the fire ; 
for thus the grateful flavour of the plant will fly off', 
and leave the naked turpentine-feent behind. 

The virtues of oils, being the fame with thofe of the 
fubftanccs from whence they are obtained, may be 
learned under their feveral articles, to which we iefer. 

We have' this account of different oils in the illand 
of Madagafcar in the Univerfal Hiftcry. 

Oils are of different forts; the moil common are 
thofe of menach-tanhetanhe, menach figr.ii’ying oil, 
menachd, menach-chouivau, mcnach-mafoutra, me- 
nach-vourave, menach-apocapouc, menach vintang, and 
menach arame. Menach-tanhetanhe is drawn from a 
particular plant, called, in the language of the coun¬ 
try, lanhetanhe, and known in Europe by the name of 
palma Chrifii, or Ricinus. Menachil is an oil from the 
feed of fefame, which they call voancaze ; a great quan¬ 
tity whereof is made in the valley of Amboule. Me- 
nach-chouivau is drawn from a fruit of the fize of an 
almond, extremely good in liquors or meats. Mcnach- 
mafoutra is drawn from nuts, the fruit of the tree 
which produces dragon’s blood. Menach vourave is 
drawn from a fruit named fontji. Menach-apocapouc 
'is fqueezed from the fruit apocapouc, extremely poi- 
fonous. Menach-vin'ang is an oil from large acorns, 
or mall. Menach-arame is drawn from nuts, the fruit 
of the tree from which the gum tacamahaca is pro¬ 
duced. 

Rod Oil. See Petroleum. 

EJfcntial Oil of Rofes. See Ros e s . 

Method of Purifying Rancid Oils. See Chemistry^ 
n° 1431. 

OINTMENT, in pharmacy. See Unguent. 

OKEHAM, the capital of Rutlandfhire, in Eng¬ 
land, feated in a rich and pleafant valley, called the 
the vale of Catmus. It is pretty well built, lias a good 
church, a free-fehool, and an hofpital. W. Long. o. 
45. N. Lat. 52. 40. 

OKINGHAM, Ockingham, or IVoxirgham, a 
large town of Berkfhire, in England, noted for the 
manufa&ure of filk (lockings. W. Long. o. 50. N. 
Lat. 51. 26. 

OLAUS magnus. See Magnus. 

OKRA, See Hibiscus. 

OLAX, in botany; A genus of the nmnogynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the triandria cl d's of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking with thofe of which the 
order is doubtful. The calyx is entire ; the corolia 
funnel-fnaped and trifid; the lie&arium tetraphyl- 
lous, 

OLD age. See Longevity. Many method* 
have been propofed for lengthening life, and render¬ 
ing old age comfortable. Cornaro’s Treatife on this 
fubjeft is known to every body, and needs not be 
quoted. To fome of o w readers the fjilr wing fet of 
1> b refoludons 
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resolutions will perhaps be new, and may certainly be 
ufeful. 

The old men fhould refolve, except the reafons for 
-a change be invincible, to live and to die in the pub¬ 
lic profeffion of the religion in which they were bom 
and bred. To avoid all profane talk and intricate de¬ 
bates on facred topics. To endeavour to get the bet¬ 
ter of the intrufions of indolence of mind and body, 
thofe certain harbingers of enfeebling age. Rather 
to wearout, than to ruft out. To rife early, and as 
•often as poflible to go to bed before midnight. Not 
to nod in company, nor to indulge repofe too fre¬ 
quently on the couch in the day. To wafte as little 
of life in deep as may be, for we fhall have enough in 
the grave. Not to give up walking ; nor to ride on 
horfeback to fatigue. Experience, and a late medical 
opinion, determine to ride five miles every day. No¬ 
thing contributes more to the prefervation of appetite, 
and the prolongation of life. Cheyne’s db ection to 
the valetudinary, “ to make exe'tcife a part of their 
religion,” to be religioufly obferved. To continue 
the praftice of reading, purfued for more than fifty 
years, in books on all fubjeCts ; for variety is the fait 
•of the mind as well as of life. Other people’s thoughts, 
like the befh conversation of one’s companions, are ge¬ 
nerally better and more agreeable than one’s own. 
Frequently to think over the virtues of one’s acquain¬ 
tance, old and new. To admit every cheerful ray of 
fun-fhine on the imagination. To avoid retrofpeClion 
on a paid friendfhip, which had much of love in it; 
for memory often comes whenfhe is not invited. To 
tty to think more of the living and lefs of the dead ; 
f >r the dead belong to a world of their own. To live 
within one’s income, be it large or little. Not to let 
paffion of any fort run away with the underftanding. 
Not to encourage romantic hopes nor fears. Not to 
drive away hope, the fovereign balm of life, though 
he is the greateft of all flatterers. Nor to be under 
the dominion of fuperftition or enthufiafm. Not wil¬ 
fully to undertake any thing for which the nerves of 
the mind or the body are not ftrong enough. Not to 
run the rhce of competition, or to be in another’s way. 
To avoid being joftled too much in the ftreet, being 
overcome by the noife of the carriages, and not to be 
carried even by curiofity itfelf into a large crowd. To 
lirive to embody that dignified fentiment, “ to write 
injuries in dull, but kindneffes in marble.” Not to 
give the reins to conEitutional impatience, for it is 
apt to hurry on the firfl expreflions inte the indecen¬ 
cy of fwearing. To recoiled, that he who can keep 
his own temper may be mailer, of another’s. If one 
cannot be a lloic, in bearing and forbearing, on every 
trying occafior’, yet it may not be impoffible to pull 
the check llring againft the morofenefs of fpleen or 
the impetuofity of peeviflinefs. Anger is a fhort mad- 
nefs. Not to fall in love, now on the precipice of 
threefccre, nor expeCt to be fallen in love with. A 
connexion between fummer and winter is an impro¬ 
per one. Love, like fire, is a good fervant, but a 
bad mailer. Love is death, when the animal fpirits 
are gone. To contrive to have as few vacant hours 
upon one’s hands as poflible, that idlenefs, the mo¬ 
ther of crimes and vices, may not pay its vifit. To 
he always doing of fomething, and to have fomething 
to do. To fill up one’s time, and to have a good deal 


to fill up; for time is the materials that life is made 
of. If one is not able by fituation, or through the 
necefljty of railing the fupplies within the year, or by 
habit ! for virtue itfelf is but habit),to do much oftenta- 
tious good, yet to do as little harm as poflible. To 
make the bell and the mod of every thing. Not to in¬ 
dulge too much in the luxury of the table, nor yet to 
underlive the conftitution. The gout, rheumatifm, 
and dropfy, in the language of the Spectator, feem 
to be hovering over the diihes. Wine, the great pur¬ 
veyor of pleafure, and the fecond in rank among the 
fenfual, offers his fervice, when love takes his leave. 
It is natural to catch hold of every help, ,when the 
fpirits begin to droop. Love and wine are good cor¬ 
dials, but are not proper for the beverage of common 
ufe. Refolve not to go to bed on a full meal. A 
light flipper and a good confcience are the befl re¬ 
ceipts for a good night’s reft, and the parents of un- 
difturbing dreams. Not to be enervated by tbs flatu¬ 
lency of tea. Let the fecond or third morning’s 
thought be to confider of the employment for the 
day : and one of the laft at night to inquire what has 
been done in the courfe of it. Not to let one’s tongue 
run at the expence of truth. Not to be too commu¬ 
nicative nor unreferved. A clofe tongue, with an 
open countenance, are the fafeft paffports through the 
journey of the world. To correct the error of too 
much talking, and reftrain the narrativenefs of the ap¬ 
proaching climacteric. To take the good-natured fide 
in converfation. However, not to praife every body, 
for that is to praife no body. Not to be inquifitive, 
and eager to knowfecrets, ncr to be thought to have a 
head full of other people’s affairs. Not to make an 
enemy, nor to lofe a friend. To aim at the efteem 
of the public, and to leave a good name behind. Not 
to be lingular in drefs, in behaviour, in notions, or 
expreflions of one’s thoughts. Never to give bad ad¬ 
vice, and to ilrive not to fet a bad example. Seldom 
to give advice till alked, for it appears like giving 
fomething that is fuperfluous to one’s felf. Not to 
like or diflike too much at firft fight. Not to won¬ 
der, for all wonder is ignorance that poffeflion falls 
fhort of expectation. The longing of twenty years 
may be disappointed in the unanlwered gratification 
of a Angle hour. Whilft we are w : fhing, we fee the 
bell fide; after we have taken poffeflion, the worft. 
Refolved to attend to the arguments on both fides, 
and to hear eveiy body againft every body. The mind 
ought not to be made up, but upon the bell evidence. 
To be affectionate to relations, which is a kind of felf- 
love, in preference to all other acquaintance. But not to 
omit paying the commanding refpeCt to merit, which 
is fuperior to all the accidental chains of kindred; 
Not to debilitate the mind by new and future com- 
pofitions. Like the fpider, it may fpin itfelf to death,. 
The mind, like the field, mull have its fallow feafon. 
The leifure of the pen has created honourable ac¬ 
quaintance, and pleafed all it has wiftied to plcafe. 
To refolve not to be too free of promifes, for per¬ 
formances are fometimes very difficult things. Not to 
be too much alone, nor to read, nor meditate, or talk 
too much on points that may awaken tender fetifa- 
tions, and be too pathetic for the foul. To enjoy the 
prefent, not to be made too unhappy by reflection on 
the paft, nor to be cpprqffed by invincible gloom on 

the 
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OH the future. To give and receive comfort, thofe ne- the fncceffion ; and a variety of factions were raffed, Oldenburg. 


II ceffary alms to a diftreffed mind, To be conftantly 
Oldenburg , thankful to Providence for the plenty hitherto poffef- 
fed, which has preferred one from the dependence on 
party, perfons, and opinions, and kept one out of debt. 
The appearance of a happy fituation, and opportuni¬ 
ties of tafting many worldly felicities (for content has 
feldom perverted it-felf into difcontent), has induced 
many to conclude, that one muft be pleated with one’s 
lot in life j and it occafions many to look with the 
eye of innocent envy. To refolve more than ever to 
fhun every public ftation and rcfponfibility of conduft. 
To be fatisfied with being mafter of one’s felf, one’s 
habits, now a fecond nature, and one’s time. Deter¬ 
mined not to folicit, unlefs trampled upon by fortune, 
to live and die in the harnefscf trade, or a profeffion. 
To take care that pity (humanity is not here meant) 
does not find out one in the endurance of any calami¬ 
ty. When pity is within call, contempt is not far off. 
Not to wifh to have a greater hold of life, nor to quit 
that hold. The poffible tenure of exi(fence is of too 
fhort poffeffion for the long night that is to fucceed : 
therefore not a moment to be loft. Not to lofe light, 
even for a Angle day, of thefe good and proverbial 
doftors—diet—merryman—and quiet. Refolved to 
remember and to recommend, towards tranquillity and 
longevity, the three oral maxims of Sir Hans Sloane 
—“ Never to quarrel with one’s felf—one’s wife— 
cr one’s prince.” Laftly, not to put one’s felf too 
much in the power of the elements, thofe great ene¬ 
mies to the human frame ; namely, the fun—the wind 
‘—-the rain—.and the night air. 

OLD-Man of the Mountain. See Assassins. 

OLDCASTLE (Sir John), called the Good Lord 
Cobharn, was born in the reign of Edward III. and 
was the firft author as well as the firft martyr among 
the Englilh nobility : he obtained his peerage by mar¬ 
rying the heirefs of that Lord Cobharn who with fo 
much virtue and patriotifm oppofed the tyranny of 
Richard II. By his means the famous ftatute againft 
provifors was revived, and guarded againft by feverer 
penalties ; he was one of the leaders of the reforming 
party; was at great expence in procuring and difper- 
fing copies of Wickliffe’s writings among the people, 
as well as by maintaining a number of his difciples as 
itinerant preachers. In the reign of Henry V. he was 
accufed of herefy ; the growth of which was attribu¬ 
ted to his influence. Being a domeftic in the king’s 
court, the king delayed his profecution that he might 
reafon with him himfelf; but not being able to re¬ 
claim him to the church of Rome, he in great difplea- 
fure refigned him to its cenfure. He was apprehended 
and condemned for herefy; but efcaping from the 
tower, lay concealed for four years in Wales, until the 
rumour of a pretended confpiracy was raifed againft 
-him, and a price fet upon his head: he was at laft 
feized, and executed in St Giles’s Fields ; being hung 
alive in chains upon a gallows, and burned by a fire 
placed underneath. He wrote “ Twelve Conclulions, 
;addreffed to the Parliament of England.” 

OLDENBURG, a title of the royal houfe of 
Denmark. The origin of this illaftrious family, we 
are told, is this. 

On the death of Chriftopher king of Denmark, &c. 
in 1448, without i.Tue, there was a gre.at conteft about 


particularly in Sweden and Norway, for the promo¬ 
tion of different perfons, and various animofities and 
numerous difeords were excited by the feveral parties, 
in order each to obtain their own ends. 

As foon as thefe intrigues were known in Denmark, 
the fenate refolved to proceed to the eledlion of a 
king; for it did not appear expedient to commit the 
government of affairs to the queen-dowager, at a time 
when they had every tiling to fear from the two neigh¬ 
bouring crowns. At this time a lord of great weight, 
property, and ambition, fought the queen in marriage, 
the more eafily to pave his way to the throne. This 
is a fadl mentioned by Pontanus and Meurfius, though 
neither takes notice of his name. But as for a great 
number of years there was no precedent for elefting a 
king out of the body of nobility, though agreeable to 
law, the queen entered into the views of the fenate, 
and declared ftie would give her hand to no prince 
who ftiould not be judged deferving of the crown, by 
the fupreme council of the nation. 

The advantages which would have accrued from an¬ 
nexing the duchy of Slefwick and Holftein to the 
crown, made the fenate firft caft their eyes on Adol¬ 
phus. This matter required no long deliberation; all 
faw the conveniences refulting from fuch an union, 
and gave their aflent. Immediately an embaffy was 
difpatched with the offer to Adolphus; but that prince 
confulting the good of his fubjefts, whofe mtereft 
would have been abforbed in the fuperior weight of 
Denmark, declined it, with a moderation and difin- 
tereftednefs altogether uncommon among princes. 
However, that he might not be wanting in refpeft to 
the fenate, he propofed to them his nephew Chriftian, 
fecond fon to Theedoric, count of Oldenburg, a prince 
bred up at the court of Adolphus from his infancy. 
.The propofition was fo agreeable to the fenate, that 
without lofs of time, the ambaffadors were fent to 
Theodoric, to demand either of his fons he fhould 
pitch upon for their king. Theodoric’s anfwer to the 
ambaffadors was remarkable: “ I have three fons, 
fays he, of very oppofite qualities. One is paffion- 
ately fond of pleafure and women; another breathes 
no' hing but war, without regarding the juftice of the 
caufe; but the third is moderate in his difpofition, 
prefers peace tq the din of arms, yet (lands unrivalled 
in valour, generofity, and magnanimity.” He faid 
he painted thefe characters for the fenate’s informa¬ 
tion, defiring they would choofe which of the young 
princes they believed would render the kingdom hap- 
pieft. It was a matter which would admit of no he¬ 
sitation : with one voice the fenate declared for that 
prince whofe panegyric the father had fo warmly 
drawn; and under thefe happy aufpices commenced 
the origin of the grandeur of the houfe of Oldenburg, 
at this day feated on the throne of Denmark. 

Oldenburg (Henry), a learned German gentle¬ 
man in the 17th century, was defeended from the 
noble iamily of his name, who were earls of the coun¬ 
ty of Oldenburg, in the north part of Weftphaiia, for 
many generations. He was born in the duchy of 
Bremen in the Lower Saxony ; and during the long 
Englilh parliament in King Charles I.’s time, was ap¬ 
pointed conlul for his countrymen, at London, after 
the ufurpation of Cromwell: but being difchgrgcd of 
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CWeaburg that employ, he was made tutor to the lord Henry 
jl O’Bryan, an Irffti nobleman, whom he attended to 
O ■■am. J j is univerfity of Oxford, where he was admitted to 
ftud y in the Bodleian library in the beginning of the 
year 1656. He was afterwards tutor to William lord 
Cavendilh and was acquainted with Milton the pe.et. 
During his refidenee at Oxford, he became alfo ac¬ 
quainted with the members of that body there which 
gave birth to the royal fociety; and upon the founda¬ 
tion cf this latter, he w'as elected fellow; and when the 
fociety found it neceflary to have two fecretaries, he 
was cl.ofen affiftant fecretary to Dr Wilkins. He ap¬ 
plied himfelf with extraordinary diligence to the bull- 
nefs of his office, and began tire publication of the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfa&ions with N° 1. in 1664. In order 
to di'charge this talk with greater credit to himfelf 
and the fociety, he held a currefpondence with more 
than feventy learned perfons, and others, upon a vail 
variety of fubjefts, in different parts of the world. 
This fatigue would have been infopportable, had not 
he, as he told Dr Lifter, managed it fo as to make 
one letter anfwer another; and that to be always frefh, 
he never read a letter before he had pen, ink, and pa* 
per, ready to anfw.er it forthwith ; fo that the multi¬ 
tude of his letters cloyed him not, nor ever lay upon 
his hands. Among others, he was a conftant corref- 
pondent of Mr Robert Boyle, with whom he 1 had a 
very intimate friendfhip ; and he tranflated feveral of 
that ingenious gentleman’s works into Latin. 

Mr Oldenburg continued to publifh the Tranfacfions, 
as before, to n° xxxvi. June 25. 1677. After which 
the publication was dilcontinued till the January fol¬ 
lowing, when it was again refurred by his fucceffor in 
the fecretary’s office, Mr Nehemiah Grew, who car¬ 
ried it on till the end of February 1678. Our author 
dying at his houfe ac Charleton, near Greenwich in 
Kent, in the month of Auguft that year, was interred 
there. 

OLDENLANDIA, in botany : A genus of the 
tetrandria monogynia clafs. Its chara&ers are thefe : 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, fitting 
upon the germen ; the flour has four oval petals, which 
fpread open, and four ftamina, terminated by finall 
fummits; it hath a roundifh germen, fituated under 
the flower, crowned by an indented ftigma; the ger¬ 
men afterwards turns to a globular capfule, with two 
cells filled with fmall feeds. We have but one fpe- 
cies of this plant in the Englifh gardens ; but Lin- 
rsens enumerates fix. 

OLDHAM (John), an eminent Englifh poet in 
the 17th century, fon of a non-conformift minifter, 
w'as educated under his father, and then fent to Ed- 
mund-hall in O sford. He became ufher to the free- 
fchool at Croydon in Surry ; where he received a vi- 
fit from the earls of Rochefter and Dorfet, Sir Charles 
Sedley, and other perfons of diftindtion, merely upon 
the reputation of feme verfes of his which they had feen 
in manufeript. He was tutor to feveral gentlemens 
fons fuceeffively, and having faved a fmall fum of 
money, came to London, and became a perfect vo¬ 
tary to the bottle, being an agreeable companion. 
He was quickly found out here by the noblemen who 
had vifited him at Croydon, who brought him ac¬ 
quainted With Mr Dryden. He lived moftly with 
tire carl of Kingftoa at Holme-Pierpoint in Not- 
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tinghamfeire, where he died of the nnall-pox in 11S83, Old-Hvad 
in the 30th year of his age. His acquaintance with fl 
learned authors appears by his fatires agaiaft the Je- . 0 ‘ a ~ 
fuits, in which there is as much learning as wit difco* 
vered. Mr Dryden efteemed him highly. Hi $ works 
are printed in 2 vols 121110. They .chiefly con fill c f 
fatires, odes, translations, paraphrafes of Horace and 
other authors, elegiac -verfes, imitations, parodies, 
familiar epiftles, &c. 

OLD-HEAD, fituated in the county of Cork, and 
province of Munfter, four miles fouth of Kinfale, in 
the barony of Cour.cies, Ireland -: it is a promontory, 
running far into the fea, on which is a light boufe for 
the convenience of flapping. A mile from its extre¬ 
mity is an ancient caftle of the lords of Kinfale, built 
from one fide of the iithmus to the other, which de¬ 
fended all the lands towards the head: this place 
w'as formerly called Duncearma, and was the old feat 
of tire Irifh kings. The ifthmus, by the working of the 
fea, was qaite penetrated through, fo as to form a ftu- 
pendou-s arch, under which boats might pafs from one 
bay to die other. Among the rocks of this coaft there 
are aviaries of good hawks, alfo the fea-eagle or ofprey 
build their nefts and breed in them. 

OLDMIXON (John), was defeended frem an an¬ 
cient family in Somet fetfhire : he was a violent party- 
writer and malevolent critic, who would fcarc-ely have 
been remembered, if Pope, in refentment of his a- 
bufe, had not condemned him to immortality in his 
Dunciad. His party-writings procured him a place 
in the revenue at Liverpool, where he died at an ad¬ 
vanced age in the year 1745- Befides his fugitive 
temporary pieces, he wrote a hiftory of the Stuarts in 
folio ; a Critical Hiftory of England, 2 vols. 8vo ; a 
volume of Poems, feme dramatic pieces, &c. none of 
them worthy of notice; his principal talent being that 
of falfifying hiftory. 

‘Old-wife, or Wrajfe. See Labrus. 

Old-wife Fijh. See Balistes. 

Old-woman’s island, a narrow flip of land, about 
two miles long, feparated from Bombay in the Eaft 
Indies by an arm of the fea, which, however, is pay¬ 
able at low water. It terminates at one extremity in 
a fmall eminence, on which a look-out-houfe is kept 
for vefiels. Near the middle are three tombs kept con- 
ftantly white, as land-marks into the harbour. From 
the end of the ifland a dangerous ledge of rocks fhoots 
forth, which are not very eafily cleared. It produces 
only pafture for a few cattle. 

OLEA, in botany, the olive-tree: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
44th order, Sapierite* The corolla is quadrifid, with 
the fegments nearly ovate. The fruit is a monofper- 
mous plum. 

There are three fpecies of the olea. 1. The Euro¬ 
pea, or common olive-tree, rifes with upright folid 
ftems, branching numeroufly on every fide, 20 or 30 
feet high ; fpear-fliaped, ftiff, oppofite leaves, two or 
three inches long, and half an inch or more broad; 
and at the axillas fmall clufters of white flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by oval fruit. 

This fpecies is the principal fort cultivated for its 
frsit; the varieties of which are numerous, varying 
in fize, colour, and quality. 


It 
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It is a native of the fouthern warm parts of Europe, 
and is cultivated in great quantities in the fouth of 
France, Italy and Portugal, ior the fruit to nuke 
the olive oil, which is in fo gre.it repute, and is tnuif- 
ported to all parts, to the great advantage of thofe 
countries where the trees grow in the open ground : 
the green fruit is alfo in much efteem for pickling, of 
which we may fee plenty in the fhops. 

2. The capenfis, or cape box-leaved olive, riles 
with fltrubby ftems, branching numeroufly from the 
bottom, fix or feven feet h'gh: final!, oval thick, 
ftiff, Alining haves ; and at the axillas fmali chillers of 
whitifh flowers; lucceeded by irnall fruit of inferior 
value. 

3. Olea ocloral]Xmn (Indian name, qurfa; Japanefe 
name, Skio Run, it: Sju Rati) is thus deferibed by Thun- 
berg, bulbisj.brof:s,fo its enjijurm'.but, fejjilibni, f.oriluspen- 
(iu'us. (See Plate CCCL.) The flower of the olea 
odoratiffima is by fome faid to give the fine flavour to 
the green tea ; but Thunberg attributes the faid flavour 
to the Cemelliefeferque. 

Olive-trees are eafily propagated by fhoots ; which, 
when care has been taken to ingraft them properly, 
bear fruit in the fpace of eight or ten years. Thofe 
3 -unds of olive trees which produce the pureft oil, and 
bear the greatelt quantity of fruit, are ingrafted on 
the flocks of inferior kinds. 

Different names are affigned by the French to the 
different varieties of the olive tree : and of thefe they 
reckon 19 whilfl in Florence are cultivated no fewer 
than 32. 

Olive fhoots are ingrafted when in flower. If the 
operation has been delayed, and the tree bears fruit, 
it is thought fufficient to take of a ring of bark, two 
fingers breadth in extent, above the higheft graft. In 
that cafe the branches do not decay the firft year ; 
they afford nourifhment to the fruit, and are not lopped 
off till the following fpring. Olive trees are common¬ 
ly planted in the form of a quincunx, and in rows at 
a confiderable diftance from one another. Between 
the rows it is ufual to plant vines, or to fow fome 
kind of grain. It is obferved that olives, like many 
other fruit-trees, bear well only once in two years. 
The whole art of drolling thefe trees confifts in remo¬ 
ving the fuperfluous wood: for it is remarked, that 
trees loaded with too much wood produce neither fo 
much fruit nor of ib good a quality. 

Their propagation in England is commonly by layers. 

The laying i > performed on the young branches in 
fpring. Give plenty of water all fummer, and they will 
fometimes be rooted and fit for potting off in autumn; 
butfometimes they require two fummers to be rooted 
e’feftually; however, when they are properly rooted, 
take them off early in autumn, and put them leparate- 
])■; give them water, and place them in the flude till they 
luyetaken frelh root; and in Okober remove them 
into the green-houfe, &c. 

Thofe you intend to plant in the open ground, as 
before fugge.lcJ, fhould be kept in pots, in order to 
have occaiional flicker of agarden-frame two or three 
years, till they have acquired fome fr/.e, and are hard¬ 
ened to the full air ; then tranfplant them in to a warm 
border againft a wall: mulch their roots in winter, and 
au.it the r tops in fro fly weather. 


Olives have an acrid, bitter, extremely dif.igreeable 
tafte : pickled (as we receive them from abroad) they 
prove lefs difagreeable. The Lucca olives, which are 
fmaller than the others, have the weakeft take'; the Spa- 
nifh, or larger, the ftrongefl ; the Provence which 
are of a middling fixe, are generally the moil efieem- 
ed. 

When olives are intended for prefervation, they are 
gathered before they are ripe. The art of preparing 
them confifts in removing their bitternefs, in preferv- 
ing them green, and in impregnating them with a 
brine of aromatized fea fait, which gives them an a- 
greeable tafte. For this purpofe different methods 
are employed. Formerly they ufed a mixture of a 
pound of quicklime, with fix pounds of newly lifted 
wood-alb.es ; but of late, inftead of the afhes, they 
employed nothing but a lye. This, it is alledged, fofrens 
the olives, makes them more agreeable to tie tafte, 
and lefs hurtful to the conftitution. In fome parts 
of Provence, after the olives have lain fome time in 
the brine, they remove them, take out the kernel, and 
put in a caper in its place. Thefe olives they preferve in 
excellent oil; and when thus prepared, they ftrongly 
ftimulate the apetite in winter. Olives perfectly ripe 
arefofttand of a dark-red colour. They are then eaten 
without any preparation, excepting only a feafoning of 
pepper, fait, and oil; for they are extremely tart, bit¬ 
ter, and cortofive. 

The oil is undoubtedly that part of the produce of 
olive-trees which is cd greateft value. The quality 
of it depends on the nature of the foil where the trees 
grow, on the kind of olive from which it is expreffed, 
on the care which is taken in the gathering and prel- 
fing of the fruit, and likewife on the ilparation of 
the part to be extrafted. Unripe olives give an into¬ 
lerable bitternefs to the oil; when they are over ripe, 
the oil has an unguinous tafte ; it is therefore of impor¬ 
tance to choofe the true point of maturity. When the 
fituation is favourable, thofe fpecies of olives are culti¬ 
vated which yield fine oils ; otherwife, they cultivate 
fuch lpecies of trees as bear a great quantity of fruit, 
and they extrad oil from it, for the ufe of foaperies, and 
for lamps- 

They gather the olives about the months of No¬ 
vember or December. It is bed to put them as foon 
as poffible into bafkers, or into bags made of wool cr 
hair, and to prefs them immediately, in order to ex¬ 
tract a fine oil. Thofe who make oil only for foap¬ 
eries, let them remain in heaps for fome time in their 
ftorehoufes; when afterwards preited, they yield a 
much greater qnantity of oil. Thofe even who ex¬ 
tract oil to be ufed in food, fometimes allow them to 
ferment in heaps, that they may have more oil; but 
this is extremely hurtful to the quality of the oil, and is 
thereafon why fine oil is fo yery rare. M. Duhamel 
recommends not to mix found dives with thefe in 
which a fermentation has already begun, and ftill lefs 
with fuch as are putrified : in both caies, the oil which 
is extracted is of a bad quality, and unfit for preferva¬ 
tion. In order to have the oil in its purity, wemuit 
allow it to depofit its fediment, and then pour it on 
into another veifel. The cil extracted from the pulp 
only of olives is the moll perfect which can be ob¬ 
tained, and will keep for fev.cra! years; but that u uich 
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OJea, Js extracted from the kernel only, or from the nut, or 
v from the whole olive ground in the common way in 
public mills has always more or fewer defedls, lofes 
its limpidity in a certain time, and is very apt to be¬ 
come rancid. Care muft be taken likewife to keep the 
oil in proper veffels well Ihut. After all, in the courfe of 
time, olive-oil lofes its qualities, becomes difagreeable 
-to the tafte and fmell, diminifhes-in fluidity, and at 
length thickens confiderably. 

The refufe of the fir It preffing, when fqueezed a 
fecond time, yields an oil, but thicker and lefs pure 
than the former. What remains after the fecond 
prefling, when mixed with a little water and placed 
in a pan over the fire, produces by preffure a third 
oil, but of a very inferior quality. What remains af¬ 
ter all the oil is exprelTed, is termed grignon, and is of 
no farther ufe but as fuel. 1 

The fediment, or faces, of new oil, we name after 
the ancients, amurca : it is an excellent remedy in 
rheumatic affections. In Paris the wax ufed for (hoes 
■is commonly made of the dregs of defecated oil and 
fmoke-black. 

Oil of olives is an ingredient in the compofilion of 
a great many balfams, ointments, plafters, mollify¬ 
ing and relaxing liniments. It is of an emollient and 
folvent nature 5 mitigates gripes of the colic, and the 
pains accompanying dyfentery ; and is one of the belt 
remedies when one has chanced to fwallow corrofive 
poifons ; but it by no means prevents the fatal acci¬ 
dents which enfue from the bite of a fnake, as has 
been pretended. It is an effectual cure, as M. Bour¬ 
geois tells us, for the fling of wafps, bees, and other 
infeCts. A bandage foaked in the oil is immediately 
applied to the fling, and a cure is obtained without 
any inflammation or fwelling. 

Olive oil is of no ufe in painting, becaufe it never 
dries completely. The beft foap is made of it, mixed 
with Alicant falt-wort and quicklime, 

Great drought, as well as much rain, is extremely 
njurious to the crop of olives. This fruit is much 
expofed to the attacks of a worm peculiar to itfelf, 
and which injures it fo much, that after the olives 
are gathered the produce of the oil extracted from them 
is diminilhed one half. 

The wood of the olive tree is beautifully veined, 
and has a pretty agreeable fmell: it is in great efteem 
with cabipet-makers, on account of the fine polifh 
which it a flumes.' It is of a refiuous nature, and con- 
fequently excellent for burning. 

As the laurel branch is the fymbol of glory, fo the 
olive-branch covered with leaves has from the mod 
ancient times been the emblem ot concord, the fymbol 
of friendfiiip and peace. 

The leaves of olive trees have an aflringent quality. 
Many people ufe them in making gargles for inflam¬ 
mations of the throat. 

Thefe plants in this country muft be kept princi¬ 
pally in pots for moving to the Ihelter of a green-houfe 
in winter ; for they are too tender to profper well in the 
open ground in this climate ; though fometimes they 
are planted againft a warm fouth wall,and fheltered oc- 
caficnally from froft in winter, by mulching the roots, 
and matting their tops ; whereby they may be pre- 
ferved, aud will fometimes produce fruit for pickling : 
a very fevere winter, however, often kills or greatly 
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injures their young branches 5 therefore let the prin. Olpajrimmi 
cipal part be potted in rich earth, and placed among 5 , 
the green houfe (hrubs, and managed as others of 01eilr ' 11 ' 1 * 
that kind. 

Thefe trees are often fent over from Italy to the 
Italian warehoufes in London, along with orange- 
trees, See. where pretty large plants may be purchafed 
reafonably, which fhould be managed as directed fob 
orange trees that are imported from the fame country. 

See Citrus. 

OLEAGINOUS, fomething that partakes of the 
nature of oil, or out of which oil may be exprefled. 

OLEANDER, or rose bay, nerium: A genus 
of the pentandria monogynia clafs. Its characters are 
thefe : The empalement of the flower is permanent, 
and cut into five acute fegments ; the flower has one 
funnel-fhaped petal, cut into five broad obtufe feg¬ 
ments, which are oblique; it hath a nedlarium, ter¬ 
minating the tube, which is torn into hairy fegments : 
it hath five ihort awl-fhaped (lamina within the tube; 
it hath an oblong germen, which is bifid, with fcarce 
any (lyle, crowned by Angle fiigmas; the germen af¬ 
terwards turns to two long* taper, acute-pointed pods,’ 
filled with oblong feeds lying oVer each other like the 
feales of a fiftr, and crowned with down. There are 
four fpecies. 

Thefe plants are generally propagated by layers in 
this country; for although they will take root from 
cuttings, yet that being an uncertain method, the 
other is generally preferred ; and as the plants are very 
apt to produce fuckers or (hoots from their roots, 
thofe are beft adapted for laying ; for the old branches 
will-not put out roots: when thefe are laid down, 
they ftiould be (lit at a joint, in the fame manner as - 
is praCfifed in laying of carnations. There are few 
plants which are equal to them either to the fight 
or fmell, for their feent is very like that of the flowers 
of the white thorn ; and the bunches of flowers will 
be very large if the plants are ftrong. 

It is called nerium from vapoc, “ humid,” becaufe- it 
grows in humid places. The plant itfelf has a force 
which is infuperable ; for its juice excites fo great 
and violent an inflammation, as immediately to put a 
(lop to deglutition : and if it be received into the 
ftomach, that part is rendered incapable of setaining 
any thing ; the pernicious drug exerting its force, and 
purging both upwards and downwards. 

Nerium in qualities refembles the apocynum. See 
Apocynum. But when handled and examined upon an 
empty ftomach, in a clofe chamber, it caufes a numb¬ 
ness coming by degrees, with a pain in the head ; 
which (hows that fomething poifonous belongs even to 
the fmell, though there is no danger if it be received 
in the open air, as may be found upon trial. Antidotes 
againft its poifons are vinegar and all acids. 

OLEARIUS (Adam), minifter to the duke of 
Holftein, and i'ecretary to the embafly fent in 1633 to 
the great duke cf Mufcovy and to the king of Perfia. 

He ipent fix years in this employment: and, on hi? 
return, publiftied a relation of his journeys, with maps 
and figures, at Slefwic, 1656, in folio. He wrote an 
Abridgment of the Chronicles of Holftein from 1443 
to 1663 ; and was appointed librarian to the duke of 
Holftein, in which capacity he probably died. He 
has the character of an able mathematician, an adept 

of 
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Olearius of mufic, and a good orientalift, efpecially in the Per¬ 
il fian language. 

[Oleum. Olearius (Godfrey), fon of Godfrey Olearius, 
D~ D. fuperintendant of Halle in Saxony, was born 
there in 1639. He became profelfor of Greek at 
Leipfic ; and fnowed his abilities in that language by 
52 exercitations on the dominical epiftles, and upon 
thole parts of the epiftles in the New Teftament which 
arc read in the public cxeicites, and which among the 
Luthurans are the fubjedt of part of their fermons. He 
(iifeharged the mod important ports in the univerlity, 
and amono' other dignities was ten times redtor of it. 
His learning and inJmlry were difplayed in io6 theo- 
logical deputations, 6 1 in philofophy, fome program- 
mas upon difficult points, ieveralfpeechcs and theolo¬ 
gical counlcls; which make two thick volumes ; be¬ 
tide his Moral Theology, his introduction to Theology, 
which treats of cafes of confidence, and his Herme- 
r.eutia Sacra. He lived to a good old age, dying in 
1713. His deleft fon of his own name was a man of 
genius and learning, a profelfor io the fame univerlity, 
who publifhed feveral works, but died young of a con- 
fumption before his father. 

OLECRANUM, or Olecranon, in anatomy, the 
protuberance of the ulna, which preventsfthe joint of the 
elbow from being ber.t back beyond a certain length. 
See Anatomy, 11 s 51. 

OLENUS, a Greek poet, older than Orpheus, 
came from Xanthe, a city of Lycia. He compofed 
feveral hymns, which werefung in the ifland of Delos 
upon feftival days. Olenus is laid to have been one 
of the founders of the oracle at Delphi ; to have been 
the firft who filled at that place the office of prieft of 
Apo.lo ; and to have given refponfes in verfe: but the 
truth of thefe alfertions is very doubtful. 

OLERON, an ifland of France, on the coaft of 
A.unis and Saintonge, about five miles from the con¬ 
tinent. It is 12 miles in length and five in breadth ; 
and is very fertile, containing about 12,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, who are excellent teamen. It is defended by a 
c.tftle, which is well fortified ; and there is a light- 
houfe placed there for the direction of fhips. It is 14 
miles fouth-eaft of Rochelle. W. Long. 1. 26. N. 
Lat. 46. 10. 

Sea-Laws of Oleron, certain laws relative to ma¬ 
ritime affairs, made in the time of Richard I. whenhe 
was at the ifland of Oleron. Thefe laws being ac¬ 
counted the mod excel'ent fea-laws in the world, are 
recorded in the black book of the admiralty. See S.l- 
clerps Hfr.re Claufum. 

OLEUM palms christi, commonly called caf- 
t ,r oi'\ is extracted from the kernel of the fruit pro- 
duced by the Rkinus Anicricam'.s. (See Ricinus). 
This oil has been much ufed as a purgative in medi¬ 
cine. It acts gently on the bowels, with little or no 
irritation. By many phyiici.ins it has been deemed 
.1 fovereign icmedy in bilious, calculous, and nephri¬ 
tic complaints ; but its tafte is extremely naufeous, and, 
when frequently ufed, it is apt to relax the tone of the 
bowels. It is recommended to be given in clyfteis ; and 
Dr Canvane of Bath affirms, that when children can¬ 
not be made to fwallow any medicine, if the navel 
and hypochondria be rubbed with this oil, it will 
pioduce one or two phyflcal ftcols. He adds, that 


given in fmall draughts, or by clyfter, or by embio- OlfcAcry 
cation, it is an excellent and wondeiful vermifuge. II 

OLFACTORY nerves. See Anatomy, n° 136 ollga ° . 
and 140. 

OLGA, queen of Igor, the fecond monarch of 
Ruffia, who fiourifhed about the year 880, having fuc- 
ceeded his father Ruric, who died in 878. Olga was 
born in Plcfcow, and was of the belt family in that 
city. She bore him one fon, called Swetnjla-w. Igor 
being murdered by the Drewenfes, or Drewliani, Olga 
revenged his death. She went afterwards, for what 
reafon wc know not, to Conftantinople, who e flie was 
baptized, and received the name of Helena. 

The emperor JTin Zimifces was her god-father, 
and fell in Jove with her as wc are told; but ibe, al¬ 
leging their fpiritual alliance, rrfufed to marry him. 
tier example made fome impreflion upon her fubjects, 
a good number of whom became converts to Chritti- 
anity ; but none upon her fon, who reigned for a 
long time after her death, which happened at Pereflaw, 
in the 80th year of her age, 14 years after her baptifm. 

The Ruffians to this day rank her among their faults, 
and commemorate her feftival on the nth of July. 

OLIBANUM, in pharmacy, a gummy refm the 
produdt of the juniperus lycia (Lin.), biought from 
Turkey and the Eaft Indies, ufually in drops or tears 
like thofe of maftich, but larger ; of a pale yellowiih, 
and fometimes reddifh, colour ; a moderately warm 
pungent tafte, and a ftrong, not very agreeable fmell. 

This drug has received many different appellations, 
according to its different appearances : the Angle tears 
are called Amply olibanum, or thus ; when two are join¬ 
ed together, they have been called thus mafculum , and 
when very large, thus fxrr.imnum : fometimes four or 
five, about the bigneft of filbreds, are found adhering 
to a piece of the bark of the tree which they exuded 
from ; thefe have been named thus coriicofum : the finer 
powder which rubs off from the tears in the carriage, 
mica thuris; and the coarfer powder, manna than;. This 
drug is not however, in any of is dates, what is now 
called thus or franhincenfe in the (hops. See the article 
Thus. 

Olibanum confifts of about equal parts of a gummy 
and refinous fubftance : the firft foluble in water, the 
other in redtified fpirit. With regard to its virtues, 
abundance have been attributed to it, parliculaily in 
diforders of the head and bread, in hemioptoi-s, and 
in alvine and uterine fluxes ; but its real cffc.fl s in thole 
cafes are far from anfwcring the promifes of the re- 
commenders. Riverius is faid to have had large experi¬ 
ence of the good effedts of this drug in pleurifies, efi-e- 
cially epidemic ones : he diredts a fcooped apple to be 
filled with a dram of olibanum, then covered and roaft- 
ed under the afties ; this is to be taken for a dole, three 
ounces of carduus water after it, and the patient co¬ 
vered up warm in bed; in a ihort time, lie fays, e : ther 
a plentiful fweat, or a gentle diarrhoea enfues, which 
carry off the difeafe Geoffroy informs m, that lie 
has frequently made ufe of this medicine after venesec¬ 
tion, with good fuccefs; but acknowledges that it has 
fometimes Puled. 

OLIGdEDRA, in natural hiftory, the name of a 
genus of cry itals compofed of very few j lanes, as 
name exprelks, The word is compounded of »<-««“ a 
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CUgjij’chy Few,” and W>«. “ a plane:.’’ The bodies of this clafs 
i! are cry ftals of the imperfect kind; being eompofed of 
^ .iv afez, co j urr n , irregularly to feme folid body at 

one end, and the other terminated by a pyramid ; but 
the column, and pyramid being; both pentangular, the 
■whole eonfifts-only of ten planes, and 1 not, as the cam- 
anon kind, of 1 2. 

OLIGARCHY,, a form of government - where-- 
in the adminlftration of affairs is confine;! to a few- 
hand s. 

OLIO, or Oglio,. a fevoury difti, or food, com-- 
pofed of a great variety of ingredients-; chiefly found 
at Spanifh tables. 

The f rms of olios are various. To give a notion 
of the ftrange affsmblage, we lhall here add onefrom- 
•*n approved author. 

T ake rump of beef, neats tongues boiled' and dried, 
and Bologna faufages ; boil them together, and after 
boiling two hours,, add mutton, pork, venifon, and 
bacon, cut in bits; as alio, turnips, carrots, onions, 
and cabbage, borage, endive, marigolds, forrel, and 
fpinach : then fpices, as faffron, cloves mace, nut¬ 
meg, &c. This done, in another pot put a turkey, 
or goofe, with capons, pheafants, wigeons, and ducks, 
porridges, teals, and itock-doves, fnipes, quails, and 
larks, and boil them in water and fal-t. In a third 
veffel, prepare a fauce of white wine, ftrong broth, 
butter, bottoms of artichokes, and chefnuts, with 
cauliflowers, bread, marrow, yolks of eggs, mace, and 
faffron. Laftly, difli the olio, by firft laying out the 
beef and veal, then the venifon, mutton, tongues, and 
faufages, and the roots over all; then the large ft fowls, 
then the fmalleft, and laft pour on- the fource. 

OL IS IPO, (Pliny, Antonine, Infcriptions); a.town 
of Lufitania, fituated on the north fide of the frith of 
the Tagus ; of fuch antiquity, that Solinus thought it 
was built by Ulylfes ; and Mela, probably to favour 
this opinion, writes, according to the common copies, 
UlyJJijjo; both of them perhaps deceived by iimi- 
larity of found. It was a municipium, with the fur- 
name Felicitus Julia, a privilege granted by the mu- 
nificence of Auguftus, (Infcriptions, Pliny). Now 
Lifoon, capital of Portugal, fituated on the north 
bank of the Tagus, diftant about tea miles from its 
mouth. See Lisbon. 

OLIVAREZ (Count de), by name Den Gafpar de 
Guzman favourite and minifter to Don Philip IV. of 
.Spain, about 1620; a man of great parts andbound- 
lefs ambition. Philip no fooner became king, than 
he became the fubjedt of this his favourite. The king 
had abilities, it is true, but they lay dormant; and 
whilft he fpent his time in liltlefs inadtivity, die 
whole government was under the direction of Oliva¬ 
rez. The count’s management, indeed was fuffici- 
ently dexterous in accomplifhing his own defigns ; for 
by the beft framed excufes, and on die moft plaufible 
pretexts, he removed all fuch as he thought ftood in 
his way : nor did he flop there, but fometimes perfe¬ 
cted his rivals even to death, of which Don Rodrigo 
-Calderona was a melancholy inftance,an inftance which 
at the time excited univerfal compaflion. This minifter, 
fn fhort, had a genius of no common kind ; added to 
which, he had a difpofition which fpurned all con- 
troul. 

He had perfecuted the late mjniftry for their pufila- 


nimity in the management of affairs; he- therefore Oltam** 

thought it neceflhry, and it was certainly prudent, to- -*- - 

puifue new meafures. His felf-fofllciency, though un¬ 
bounded, vitas concealed under the veil of aiUimeff 
modefty, and he was careful to make it appear that 
he was. wholly taken up with the things of his own 
province. His politics were perhaps, of a refined but 
not of a very ufefu-l, tendency ; for his imprudence, or 
his wrong notions on the lutjeel, made him renew a 
war with Holland, contrary to the univerfal opinion 
of the council and the people. By the feme impru¬ 
dence, or by fomething worie, he provoked England, 
and obliged her to endeavour to humble the pride 
and lefien the authority of tbe % hcufe of Auftria, 

Thus far he had been of little iervice to his country, 
having only provoked the refentmentof themoft power- . 
fnl ft.ues, particularly England, France Holland, &c. to- 
confpire for its ruin. It is remarkable that Olivarez- 
notwfthftanding tins, never loft his credit; and indeed 
things fo turned about in the end, that though Spain 
for a whole year was put to the favereft trials, it ac¬ 
quired a degree of fame which liifficientiy, in the ge¬ 
neral opinion, overbalanced feme little lofs, Olivarez- 
too was particularly- fortunate in making the peace ; 
in which tranladtion he gained a very confiderable ad¬ 
vantage over Richlieu, io that things appeared to be 
(till in a very favourable train.- Fortune, however, 
was not always quite fo indulgent to the fchemes- of 
this minifter: he again drew Spain into a- war with 
Mantua, contrary to the fentiments of the wifeft men ; 
from which is juftiy dated its. declenfion if not its 
ruin. 

On the whole, Olivarez feerfis to have been always 
averfe to peace; and with fuch a rdllefs difpofition, 
it is undoubtedly wonderful that he held his place 
fo long, and with fo few complaints as he did. 

It was- certainly owing to his ambition and ob- 
ftinacy, that an almoft general war was excited a- 
bout the year 1627, and which, as we have faid, 
proved fo fatal to Spain., So averfe, indeed, does 
he appear to have been to peace, that he ufed eve¬ 
ry means in his power to prevent the reftoration of. 
it in Italy; and for this very purpofe he fent Feria 
into Milan, whom he knew to be a man of fuch a 
temper and abilities as foited his purpofes ; for he was 
naturally averfe to quiet. He endeavoured to break 
the alliances of the duke of Mantua by various ftra- 
tagems; bur they did not fucceed: the fchemes of 
Olivarez and the intrigues of Feria being totally de¬ 
feated. Our minifter had foon after this another ca-uie 
of mortification, on Richiieu’s being created a duke 
and peer of France, and unanimoufly admitted a- 
mong the Venetian nobility; which could not fail to 
be a fevere ftroke on Olivarez, who conlidered him 
as his implacable enemy. 

The people at length began to fee and to be dif- 
pleafed with his conduit; and with reafon, had they 
known it all, for it was in many inftances cruel and 
deteftable. Indeed the differences which at that time had 
fo long fubfifted between France and Spain were the 
effedt of the private animofitybetweenhim and Richlieu, 

Things, however, lb turned about, and Spain was fo 
unuiually foccefsful, that the faults of the minifter 
were overlooked for the time; but this unexpected 
good fortune had no other effect than that of making 
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.Olivarez, him fur move indeed than ever. He was, in every 

' - -inftanee, one of the moil headftrong and ohftinate 

men in the world ; he had fet his heart on the reduc¬ 
tion of Cafal in Italy, and he was determined on it 
at whatever hazard ; this foalifh entevprife was, how¬ 
ever, unaccountably defeated, and tjie Spanifb army 
.expeiienced a total defeat. 

The revolt of the Catalans, whom he wifhed to de¬ 
prive of their privileges, was the next confeqvvence of 
his folly : -he had privately eiqployed, the Marquis _de 
Iqs Velez to.extinguiih this rebellion; but the cruelty 
.of the meafures ufed for this purpofe only inflamed 
it the more. The revolution of Portugal, another 
difaftrous event, was alfo the refultof his obftinacy and 
rigour. 

This feries of ill-fortune, which .ought to have 
opened the eyes of the Catholic king and his minifters, 
„feerned to inf atuate both. The great fecret by which 
Olivarez had governed his mailer was being the com¬ 
panion, or at leaf! the confident, of his pleafures. 
While he affected to deceive the world with a fpe- 
•cious appearance of religion and piety, he was not 
only immerfed in vice himfelf, but encouraged and 
promoted it in his prince, to the fcandal of his ,fuh- 
jed.-, ap ( d the prejudice of his affairs. At this .time, 
of all others the moft improper, Olivarez produced 
a baftard of his, hitherto called Julian ; he had ta¬ 
ken fo little care of this fon, that, npt able to fubfift in 
Spain, he had paifed over to the Indies, .where, in 
•very mean ftations, he had fcarce got bread. On 
him he now bellowed the name of Don Hanrico de 
Guzman ; and, bringing him with great pomp and 
fplendor tp court, either flattered or forced the corj- 
ftable of Callile to give .him his daughter ; in confi- 
deration of which alliance he was to devolve upon him 
his duchy of St Lucar. In the beginning of his- ad- 
miniftration, by fome accident or other, he prefented 
to the king a memorial, in relation to an affair upon 
which his niajefty had already received one from Don 
Ealthafar de Zuniga ; upon comparing them, they 
contradicted each other flatly. The king ordered 
a perfon of great quality to inquire thoroughly into 
this bufinefs ; in confequence of which-Don B.ajtha- 
far’s memorial appeared to be the truth, and that of 
Olivarez the reverfe of it. The king was very angry; 
but the count regained hjs favour, by procuring for 
him the fair adrefs Cajderona. By this woman he 
had a fon of whom no great notice was taken ; .but 
now, to obfeure the foily of the Conde Duke, this 
youth, fcarce in the 14th year of his age, was pro¬ 
duced, with the title of Don Juan of Aujlria, and de¬ 
clared generaliffimo of the army again! Portugal; 
while the heir apparent.to the crown, Don Balthaiar, 
was left under the tuiton, or rather in the cuftody, 
of the countefs of Olivarez; at which conduct the 
•queen was chagrined, the people enraged, and the 
wprld in general aftonifhed. 

His fchemes now began to be entirely broken and 
defeated every where and in every kind; he fell under 
the difpleafure of the queen, the emperor, the gran¬ 
dees, and the people all at once, and experienced the 
difgrace he had long merited. His ill fortune, which 
cam: upon him with the force of a torrent, did not, 
however, wholly overpower him; he was indeed ob¬ 
liged to conceal himfelf, in order to avoid the rage of 
Vol. XIII. 


the populace; but he had flill. confidence enough to Olive, 
offer an apology for his conlud, which paffeifed no Ofivcr. 
inconfiderable (h ire of wit and humpur, well tempered 
with fpirited and mallerly reafoning. It was not, 
however, of any confequence to him; f r he was ha- 
ni/hed to Toro, where, worn out by infirmities, or 
overcome by defpair, he ended his days about the 
year 1645. 

.OLIVE, in bptany. See Olea. 

OuVE-prfs. In order to obtain the olive oil, the 
olives are firft bruifed in a rough trough,, under a mill- pj 
(lone, rolling perpendicularly over them; and when rcuwll 
fufficiently m.tfhe.i, put into the mrye, or trough, 11 1, 
of an olive-prefs, where aa arfe the uprijht beams, or 
cheeks ; ,b> the female, and c, the male ferew ; f, the 
board on which the ferew prefles ; g cubical piece 
of wood, called a block ; b, the peel, a circular board, 
to be pqt under the block. By turning the threw, all 
.t,he liquor is preffed out of the ntaflied olives, and is 
called virgin oil ■, after which, hot water .being poured 
upon the remainder in the prefs, a coarfer oil is obtain¬ 
ed. Olive oil keeps only about, a year, after which it 
degenerates. 

Oli' re-Colour ,.a yelow mingled with .black. 

Olive (Peter John), was born in France and die 
in 1297, in the fittiethyear of his age. In his youth, 
he.wrote a book inpraife of .the Virgin Mary, which 
was condemned during the pontificate of Nicholas IIL 
as containing fame things too extravagant. He after¬ 
wards was frequently accufed by the brothers of bis or¬ 
der, whofe refentment. he had drawn upon himfelf by- 
his fevere reproofs of their luxury, and his endeavours 
to recal them to the poverty and rigour of their firff in- 
ftitution. After his death his body, was dug up, he 
was condemned as a heretic, and his writings were 
burnt, and remained prohibited till the time of Sixtus 
IV. who having ordered them to be examined, decla¬ 
red they contained nothing exprefsly contrary to the 
Catholic faith. The propofitions condemned by John 
are.mentioned by Emmericus, in his Diredory ol the 
Inquifition, under twenty-two heads. The chief of 
them are, “ That.the Pope was the myffical antichrifl:; 
that St Francis was the angel in the Revelations faid 
to have the mark of the living God, and that his rule 
was the true gofpel ; that the perfed ftate of the 
church began with St Francis ; and that Chtifl and his 
apoftles had no property either in common or in par¬ 
ticular, but only the ufu-frud of what they.enjoyed.” 

OLIVER (Ifaac), an excellent Englifh painter, 
born in 1556, eminent both for hiftory and portraits. 

Several fine miniatures of this mafter are to be feen in 
the colledions of thejtobility and gentry ; fome of 
them portraits of himfelf. As he was a very good de- 
figner, his drawings are finifhed to an extraordinary 
degree of perfedion ; many, being copies affer Parme- 
giano. Rubens and-Vandyck painted James I. after 
a miniature of Oliver’s, which is a fufficient teftimony 
of his merit. lie died in 16-17. 

Oliver (Peter), the fon and difciple of Ifaac Oli¬ 
ver, was born in 1601. He arrived at a degree of per¬ 
fedion in miniature portraits confefl’edly Superior to his 
father, or any of his cotemporaries, as he did not con¬ 
fine his fubjeds to a head only. In the colledions of 
Charles 1 . and James II. there were 13 hiftorical fub¬ 
jeds painted by this Oliver; of which feven are flill 
C c preferved 
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O! vet, preferved in the clofet of queen Caroline at Kenfing- 
Olivct in, ton , anc j a ;a p; ta l p a ; n t; n g 0 f his wife is in the pof- 
feiiion of the duchefs of Portland. Ke died in 1660, 

OLIVET, or Mount of Glides (anc. geog.), was 
fituated to the eaft of the city of Jerulhlem, and part¬ 
ed hom rite city only by the brook Kidron, and by 
the valley of Jehofhaphat, which ftretclies out from the 
north to the fouth. It was upon this mount that So¬ 
lomon built temples to the gods of the Ammonites 
(1 Kings xi. 7,) and of the Moabites, out of com- 
plaifance to his wives, who were natives of thefe na¬ 
tions. Hence it is that the Mount of Olives is called 
the Mountain of corruption (2 Kings xxiii. 13.) Jo- 
fephus, fays, that this mountain is at the diftance of 
five ftadia, or furlongs, from Jerufalem, which make 
625 geometrical paces, or the length of a Sabbath- 
day’s jc.urney, fays St Luke (A6ts i. 12.) The Mount 
of Olives had three fummits, or wascompofed of three 
feveral mountains ranged one after another from north 
to fouth. Tlie middle fummit is that from whence 
our Saviour alcended into heaven. It was upon that 
towards the fouth that Solomon built temples to his 
idols. The fummit which is moft to the north is 
diftant two furlongs from the middlemoft. This 
is the higheft of die three, and is commonly called 
Galilee. 

In the time of King Uzziah, the Mount of Olives 
was fo (battered by an earthquake, that half of the 
earth that was on the weftern fide fell down, and 
rolled four furlongs or 500 paces from thence, towards 
the mountain which was oppofite to it on the eaft: fo 
that the eardi blocked up the highway's, and covered 
the king’s gardens. 

Mr Maundrell tells us, that he and his company 
going out of Jerufalem at St Stephen’s gate, and crof- 
fmg the valley of Jehofhaphat, began immediately to 
afeend- the mountain ; that being got above two-thirds 
of the way up, they c-ime to certain grottoes cut with 
intricate windings and caverns under ground, which 
were called the fepulchres of the prophets : that a little 
higher up were twelve arched vaults under ground 
(landing fide by fide, and built in memory of the 
apoftles, who are (aid to have compiled their creed in 
this place ; that fixty paces higher they came to the 
place where Chrift is faid to have uttered his prophecy 
concerning the final deftrudtion of Jerufalem ; and a 
little on- the right hand, to another where he is faid 
to have dictated a fecond time the Lord’s prayer to 
his difciples ; that fomewhat higher is the cave of a 
taint called Pelagia a little above that a pillar, de¬ 
noting the place where an angel gave the Bleffed Vir¬ 
gin three days warning of her death; and at the top 
of all, the place < f our Bleffed Lord’s afeenfion. 

OLIVETAN (Robert), related to the famous Cal¬ 
vin, printed at Neufchat-.l in 1535, in folio, a verfion 
of the Bible into French, the firft which had been 
tranflated from the original Hebrew and Greek. It 
is written in an uncouth and barbarous ftyle, and is far 
from being faithful. The characters in which it is 
printed are Gothic, and the language of it is no lefs 
fo. It is valued only becaufc it -is rare to be found. 
Calvin is thpught to have had a very confiderable (hare 
in this tranflation. Olivetan furvived his publication 
but a (hort time ; for he was poifuned at Rome the 
year after, of which his tranflation is- alleged to have 
been the caufe. Olivetan’s Bible, revifed by John Cal¬ 


vin and N. Malinger,was reprinted at Geneva, in 1540, Olivier 
in quarto. This edition is ftill rarer than the former, I 
It is called the Bille de /’ jEpee, becaufe the printer, had ol l'^P ia - 
a (word for his fign. 

OLIVIER (Claude Matthieu), advocate of the par¬ 
liament of Aix, was born at Marieilles in 1701, and ap¬ 
peared at the bar with eclat. He had a chief hand in 
the eftablifiiment of the academy of Marfeilles, and was 
oneof its original members,hepoffeffeda quick and live¬ 
ly genius. A few hours retirement from fociety and 
from his pleafures were frequently fufficient to enable 
him to fpeakand write, even on important caufes ; but 
his works commonly bore marks of halte. Given to ex- 
cefs in every thing, he would employ a fortnight in the 
ftudying the Code and theDigeft, or in ftoring his mind 
with the beauties of Demofthenes, Homer, Cicero, 
or Boffuet; and then abandon himfelf for another fort¬ 
night, frequently a whole month, to a life of frivolity 
and diflipation. He died in 1736, at the age of 35, 

He publifhed I. L’HiJloire de Philippe roi de Mace¬ 
doine, et pere d’ Alexandre le Grand, 2 vols, l2mo. No 
writer has fo ably handled the hiftory of the age of 
Philip, the interefts of the different nations of Greece, 
and their manners and cuftoms : but the conaudt of the 
work is extremely defedtive. The digreffions are too 
frequent, and often tedious. The ftyle is in no refpedt 
fuitable to a hiftory. It is in general dry, uncon- 
nedted, and like the ftyle of a differtation. Some¬ 
times, however, we find in it paffages full of fire and 
beauty, and turns of expreffion truly original. A dif- 
eafe of the brain, with which he was attacked, and un¬ 
der which he laboured feveral years, prevented him 
from putting his laft hand to the work. 2- Memoire 
fur les fecours donnes aux Remains par les Marfeillois 
pendant la 2 de Guerre Punique. 3. Meimire fur les fe¬ 
cours donnes aux Romains par les Marfeillois durant la 
Guerre contr: les Gaulois. 

OLMUTZ, a town in Germany, in Moravia, with 
a bifhop’s fee, and a famous univerfity. ’ The public 
buildings are very handfome, particularly the Jefuits 
college. It is a populous, trading, and very ltrong 
place; and yet it was taken, with the whole garrifon, 
by the king of Pruflia in 1741. In July 1758 he be- 
fieged it again; and when he had almoft taken the 
place he was obliged to raife the fiege, to go and 
meet the Ruffian army. It isfeated on the river Mo- 
rave. E. Long. 17. 35. N. Lat. 49. 30. 

OLOCENTROS, in natural hiftory, a name given 
by the old Greeks to a fmall animal of the fpider kind, 
whofebite was accounted mortal. It is the fame w ; th 
the folipuga,fo called from its flinging, or biting moft '. 
violently, in places, or feafons, where the fuu had the 
moft power, as Africa, See. The name fsffaga, was a 
corrupt way of writing that word ; and this ieems alfo 
a falfe way of writing the word heliocentros, which fig- 
nifies the fame as folipuga. 

OLYMPLA (Maldachini Donna), a woman of a 
very uncommon charadter. She flourilhed about the . 
middle of the laft century. Shewasfifter inlaw to 
Pope Innocent X. and had the addrefs to acquire an 
unlimited power over this vain, weak and injudicious 
ecclcfiaftic. Her fon Camillo was promoted to the car- 
dina'ate, under the title .of Pamphilio ; but falling in 
love wi-h the Princefs Roffana abeautifulyoungwidow, 
he laid afide h s hat, and man ied. The crime, if it was 
one, .was efteemed by the Romans in general at leaf! ve¬ 
nial. 
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Olympia, rial. The pope, however, was difpleafed; and Olym- 
v —~ pi,i procured tlieir banilhment, being afraid left her 
daughter-in-law fhould leffen her authority in the facrcd 
court. This authority, equally unnatural and uncom¬ 
mon, reflected neither honour on her who held it, nor 
on the man who allowed her to hold it. Such ele¬ 
vated fituations, however, whether they are the reward 
of merit, the effect of chance, or acquir ed by cunning, 
are feldom very fecure. Olympia, who had procured 
the difgrace of many who did not deferve it, and who 
had herfelf long merited fuch a fate, at length expe¬ 
rienced both difgrace and banilhment. This was ob¬ 
tained by means of cardinal Panzirollo, a great favourite 
of the pope’s. The immediate cav.fe of it was this: The 
pope had determined, in order to leffenhis owa trouble, 
to adopt a nephew, and to make him a Cardinal Patron, 
in order to give audience to ambalfadors and mir.iiters, 
and in his abfence to prefide at the council. For this 
purpofe, at the recommendation of his favourite, his 
holinefs made choice of Aftalii, brother of the Marquis 
Aftifii, who had married a niece of Olympia. Olympia 
indeed was (lightly confulted on the affair, and Ihowed 
no difapprobation of the appointment. The pope, 
however, no fooncr got him fixed in his new office, 
than he Ihowed Ms own weaknefs by repenting of it. 
Olympia too was difpleafed, and by her felicitations 
procured the difgrace of Aftalii, before he had enjoyed 
either the honours or emoluments of his office. Pan- 
zirolio, however, foon managed matters fo as to turn 
the lcales: he prevailed upon the pope again to coun¬ 
tenance and honour Aftalii; and, what was more, had 
influence fufficient to periuade him to difgrace Olympia, 
and to banifh her the couit. She had indeed abuied 
her authority in a moll fcandalous manner, and had 
gained fuch an abfolute afeendant over the pope, that 
in every thing his will had been iubfervient to her dic¬ 
tates. Her avarice and ambition were unbounded: fhe 
dilpofed of all benefices, which were kept vacant till flie 
fully informed herfelf of their value: fhe rated an office 
of 1000 crowns for three years, at one year’s revenue, 
and if for life, at 1 2 years purchafe, one half of which 
fum flie required to be paid in advance: fhe gave au¬ 
dience upon public affairs, enabled new laws, abrogated 
thofe of former popes, and fat in council with Innocent, 
with bundles of memorials in her hands. It was gene¬ 
rally faid that they lived together in a criminal corre- 
ipondence, and that fhe had charmed him by feme lecret 
incantation. In the Proteftant countries the loves and 
intrigues of Innocent and Donna Olympia were repre- 
fented upon the ftage; and fevere farcafms were daily 
put into the hands of Pafquin at Rome. As fhe had 
ulurped fuch an abfolute authority, the new car final 
nephew faw the neceffity of ruining her credit; he there¬ 
fore feconded the endeavours of Panzirollo. file infinu- 
ated to the pope, that his reputation had differed great¬ 
ly among the Catholics by her fcandalous proceedings, 
and that his nuncios were treated with difrefpect and 
contempt at the courts of the Emperor, France, and 
Spain. Upon thefe reprefentations. Innocent at 
length, but with great relu£tance, banifhed Olympia, 
and was reconciled to Prince Camillo and the Princefs 
Roffana ; though feme authors affirm that her banifh- 
ment was no more than a political retreat, and that 
llie (fill in private direfted the affairs of the pope. A 
woman of Olympia’s character, however, with fuch un 


bounded ambition, fuch an extravagant luft An - power, Olympia, 
and fuch an ambitious defire of wealth, and who had 
once poffefted fo great an afeendency over fuch a man 
as Innocent, was not to be fo eafily put off. She was 
baniihed in 1650; but in 1653, flie again affunied the 
fupreme direction of affairs juft as before her difgrace. 

She again accomplilhed the difgrace of Aftalii, and pro¬ 
cured the promotion of A/./olini to the office of fccre- 
tary of the briefs. In 1654 his holinefs refigned, himfeif 
entirely into the hands of this affirming woman; who, ofi- 
lcrving his infirmities daily increafmg,redoubled her ra¬ 
pacity, difpofing of benefices to the higheft bidders in all 
partsof Italy. She was again, however, in hazard of be¬ 
ing difplaced by anew favourite, viz. the Cardinal de 
Iletz; and had not the pope’s diffolution prevented it, 
it would in all probability quickly have taken place. 

During his laft illnefs he received nothing blit from 
the hands of Donna Olympia, who was at grcit pains 
to prolong his life, watched continually at his bed-fide, 
and prevented theambaffadors or others from diftnrbing 
him with difeourfes upon bufinefs. She is faid, du¬ 
ring she laft ten days of his fife, when he continued 
without the ufe of reafnn, to have amaffed about half 
a million of crown*. She did not find the fucceeding 
pope (Alexander VII.) fo eafy to be played upon as 
his weak predeceffor: a number of memorials were fent 
in againft her, and his holinefs was well difpofed to 
attend to them: he ordered her to retire from Rome, 
and at the fame time began to examine witneffes re¬ 
flecting her conduct. She was cut off, however, be¬ 
fore the trial was finifhed, by the plague, which, in 
1636, afflicted Rome and its neighbourhood. Her 
eftate was not confifcated as was generally expedited; 
and the prince Pamphilio was allowed to fucceed her. 

The pope only referved for his own relations about 
a million of crowns. 

Olympia (anc. geog.), with the furname Pfaiis 
(Strabo) ; fo called from the territory of Pifain Elis; 
deferibed by Strabo, “as the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, before which ftands a grove of wild olive-trees, 
in which is the ftadium, or. foot-courfe, fo called be- 
caufe the eighth part of a mile; and by which the 
Alpheus, coming down from Arcadia, runs.” Olym¬ 
pia, however, was famous, not merely for the temple 
of Jupiter, but alfo for a temple of Juno, 63 feet long 
with columns round it of the Doric order ; and a 
Metroum or temple of the mother of the gods, a large 
Doric edifice; with holy treafuries. Thefe, and the 
porticoes, a gymnafium, prytaneum, and many more 
buildings, chiefly in the enclofure, with the houfes of 
the priells and other inhabitants, made Olympia no in- 
confiderable place. The ftadium was in the grove of 
wild olive-trees, before the great temple ; and near it 
was the hippodrome or courfe for the races of horfes 
and chariots. The Alpheus flowed by from Arcadia 
with a copious and very pleafant ftream, which was re¬ 
ceived on the eoaft by the Sicilian fea. 

The temple of Jupiter was of the Doric order., 63 
feet high to the pediment, 95 wide, and 230 long ; the 
cell encompaffed with columns. It was erected with the 
country-ftone; the roof, not of earth baked, but of 
Pentelic marble; the flabs difpofed as tiles; the way 
to it up a winding ftaircafe. The two pediments were 
enriched with fculpture; and one had over the centre 
a ftatue of Victory gilded, and underneath a votive 
C c 2 buckler 
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Olym pia, buckler of gold. At each cbriVer was a glided vafe.' 
v Above the columns were fixed 21 gilded bucklers, of¬ 
fered at the conclulion of the Achaean war by the Ro¬ 
man general Mummius, The gates'In the two fronts' 
were of brafs, and over them were carved the labours 
of Hercules. Within the cell were’double colonnades', 
between which was the approach to the image. 

The Jupiter of Olympia Was accounted alone fuffi- 
cient to immortalize its maker, Phidias. It Was of 
ivory and gold, the head crowned with olive. In the 
right hand was a ftatue of Victory; in the left a 
flowered fceptre, compofed of various metals, on which 
was an eagle. The fandals were of gold, as alfo the 
Veil-mem, which was curioufly emboffed with lilies and 
animals. The throne was gold inlaidWith ebony and 
ivory, and ftudded with jewels, intermixed with paint¬ 
ings and exquiftte figures in relievo. The pillars be¬ 
tween the feet contributed to its fupport. Before it 
were walls, ferving as a fence, decorated principally 
with the exploits of Hercules ; the portion oppofite to 
the door of a blue colour. It was the office of a fa¬ 
mily defcended from Phidias, called phedruntce or the 
polijhcrs, to keep the work bright and clean. The 
veil or curtain was cloth rich with the purple dye of 
Phoenicia and with Affyrian embroidery, an offering 
of king Antiochus, and was let down from above by 
loofing the firings. The image impreffed on the fpec- 
tator an opinion that it was higher and wider than it 
meafured. Its magnitude was fuch, that though the 
temple was very large, the artift feemed to have erred 
in the proportions. The god, fitting, nearly touched 
the ceiling with his head; fuggeftirig an idea, that if 
he were to rife up, he would deftrOy the roof. A part 
of the pavement before it was of black marble, en- 
clofed in a rim of Parian or white, where they poured 
oil to preferve the ivory. 

The altar of Jupiter Olympius Was of great anti¬ 
quity, and compofed of alhes from the thighs of the 
victims, which were carried up and confirmed oil the top 
with wood of the white-poplar-tree. The afhes alfo of 
the prytaneum, in Which a perpetual fire was kept on 
a hearth, were removed annually on a fixed day, and 
fpread on it, being firft mingled with water from the' 
Alpheus. The cement, it was affirmed, could be made 
with that fluid only; and therefore this river was much 
refpefied, and efteemed the molt friendly of any to the 
god. On each fide of the altar were ftoiie fteps. Its 
height was 22 feet. Girls and women, when allowed 
to be at Olympia, were differed to afcend the baferhent, 
which was 125 feet in circumference. The people of 
Elis (acrificed daily, and private perfons as often as 
they chofe. 

Religion flouriffied at Olympia, and many deities 
were worlhipped befides Jupiter. Paufanias has enu¬ 
merated above 60 altars of various ftiapes and kinds. 
One to the unknown god flood by the great altar. 
The people of Elis offered on all thefe monthly; lay¬ 
ing on them boughs of olive; burning incenfe, and 
wheat mixed with honey; and pouring libations of 
filch liquors as the ritual prefcribed. At the latter 
ceremony fometimes a form of prayer was ufed, and 
they fung hymns compofed in the Doric dialed. 

Olympia was fituated on an eminence, between two 
mountains called OJfa and Olympus . Though its ancient 
fplcndor is gone, the place reminds the traveller of 


What it oiice' Was. It is- in the Marca, being now Olympiad; 
a'fmall place called Loitginico, 50 miles fouth of Le- Olympias- 
panto, in E. Long. 22. o. N. Lat. 37. 40. v . - 

OLYMPIAD, tile fpace of four years, whereby 
th'6 Greeks reckoned time.—The firft Olympiad fell, 
according to the accurate and learned computation of 
fome of the moderns, exactly 776 years before the 
firft: pear of Chrift, or 775 before the year of his birth, 
in the year of the Julian period 3938, and 22 years be¬ 
fore the building of the city of Rome. The games 
were exhibited at the time of the full moon next after' 
the fornmer folftice; therefore the Olympiads were 
of unequal length, becaufe the time of the full moon 
differs x 1 days every year, and for that reafon they 
fometimes began the next day after the folftice, and! 
at other times four weeks after. The computation by 1 
Olympiads ceafed, as fome fuppofe, after the 364th, 
in the year 440 of the Chriftian era. It was urtiver-- 
fally adopted not only by the Greeks, but by many of- 
the neighbouring countries; though ftill the Pythian- 
games ferved as an epoch to the people of Delphi and 
to the Boeotians; the Numaean games to the Argives 
and Arcadians ; and the Ifthmian to the Corinthians* 
and the inhabitants of the Peloponnefian ifthmus. To 
the Olympiads hiftory is much indebted. They have 
ferved to fix the time of many momentous events; and* 1 
indeed before this method of computing time was ob- 
ferved, every page of hiftory is moftly fabulous, and* 
filled with obfeurity and contradiction, and no true 
chrOrfological account can be properly eftabliffied and! 
maintained with certainty. 

OLYMPIAS, a celebrated woman, who was daugh¬ 
ter of a king of Eptrtts, and who married Philip king 
of Macedonia, by whom (he had Alexander the Great. 

Her haughtinefs, arid more probably her infidelity, 
obliged Philip to repudiate her, and to marry Cleo¬ 
patra, the niece of King Attalus. Olympias Was 
ftafible of this injury, and Alexander (hewed his dif- 
approbation of his father’s meafures, by retiring froth 
the court to his mother. The murder of Philip, 
which foon followed this difgrace, and which fome 
have attributed to the intrigues of Olympias, was 
productive of the greateft extravagances. The queen' 
paid the greateft honour to her hufband’s murderer. 

She gathered his mangled limbs, placed a crown of 
gold on his head, and laid his afhes near thofe of 
Philip. The adminiftration of Alexander, Who had 
fucceeded his father was in fome inftances oftenfivc to 
Olympias; but when the ambition of her fon was con¬ 
cerned, (he did not fcruple to declare- publicly that 
Alexander was not the fon of Philip, but that he 
was the offspring of an enormous ferpent who had 
fupernatnraliy introduced' him'elf into her bed. When? 
Alexander was dead, Olympias feized the government 
of Macedonia; and, to eftablifli her ufurpatiort, (he 
cruelly put to death Aridseus, with his wife Eury- 
dice, as alfo Nicanor the brother of Caffander, with 
100 leading men of- Macedon, who were inimical to 
her intereft. Such barbarities did not long remain 
unpunifhed : Caffander befieged her in Pydna, where' 

(he had retired with the remains of her family, and 
fhe was obliged to furrender after an obftinate liege. 

The conqueror ordered her to be accufed, and to be 
put to death. A body of 200 (oldiers were ordered 
to put the bloody commands into execution-, but the 

fplen- 
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Olympic, fplendor and majefty of the queen difarmed their 
■' v courage; and fhe was at laft maffacred by thofe whom 
fhe had cruelly deprived of their children, about 316 
years before the Chritlian era. 

OLYMPIC gamfs, were folemn games among the 
ancient Greeks, fo called from Olympian Jupiter, to 
whom they were dedicated ; and by fome faid to be 
firft inftituted by him, after his vidtory over the 
fons of Titan ; ethers afrribe their inftitution to Her¬ 
cules, not the fon of Alcmena, but one of much 
greater antiquity; others to Pelops ; and others to 
Hercules the fon of Alcmena. By whomfoever they 
were inftituted, we know that at a period rather early, 
they had fallen into difufe. The wars which prevail- 
ed among the Greeks, for a while, totally interrupted 
the religious ceremonies and exhibitions with which 
they had been aecuftomed to honour the common gods 
and heroes: but the Olympic games were reftorect 
on the following occafion. Amidft the calamities 
which afflicted or threatened Peloponefus, Iphitus, 
a defeendant of Oxylus, to whom the province of 
* Gilles’s ^leia * had fallen in the general partition of the pe- 
Hiftory of ninfula, applied to the Delphic oracle. The priefts 
Greece. of Apollo, ever difpofed to favour the views of kings 
and legiflators, anfwered agreeably to his wiffl, that 
the feltivals anciently celebrated at Olympia, on the 
Alpheus, muftbe renewed, and an armillice proclaim¬ 
ed for all the ftates willing to partake of them, and 
defirous to avert the vengeance of heaven. Fortified 
by this authority, and affifted by the advice of Lycur- 
gus, Iphitus took meafures, not only for reftoring 
the Olympic folemnity, but for rendering it perpetual. 
The injundtion of the oracle was fpeedily difFufect 
through the remote!! parts of Greece by the nume¬ 
rous votaries who frequented the facred fhrine. The 
armiftice was proclaimed in Peloponefus, and prepa¬ 
rations were made in Eleia for exhibiting fhows and 
performing facrifices. In the heroic ages, feats of 
bodily ftrength and addrefs were deftined to the ho¬ 
nour of deceafed warriors ; hymns and facrifices were 
referred for the gods; but the flexible texture of Gre¬ 
cian fuperftition, eafily confounding the expreffions 
of refpedtful gratitude and pious veneration, enabled 
Iphitus to unite both in his new inftitution. 

The feftival, which lafled five' days began and 
ended with a facrifice to Olympian Jove. The in¬ 
termediate time was chiefly filled up by the gymnaftic 
exercifes, in which all freemen of Grecian extraction 
were invited to contend, provided they had been born 
in lawful wedlock, and had lived untainted by any in¬ 
famous immoral flam. The preparation for this part 
of the entertainment was made in the gymnafium of 
Elis,afpacious edifice, furrounded by a double range 
ot' pillars, with an open area in the middle. Ad¬ 
joining were various apartments, containing baths, 
and other conveniences for the combatants. The 
neighbouring country was gradually adorned with por¬ 
ticoes, fliady walks and groves, interfperfed with feats 
and benches; the whole.originally deftined to relieve 
the fatigues and anxiety of the candidates for Olym¬ 
pic fame ; and frequented, in later times, byfophifts 
and philofophers, who were fond to contemplate wif- 
dom, and communicate knowledge, in thofe delight¬ 
ful retreats. The order of the athletic exercifes, or 
combats, was eftabiiflied by Lycurgus, and corre- 


fponded almoft exaiftly to that deferibed by Homer, in Olympic, 
the 23d book of the Iliad, and eighth of the Odyfley. v ' 
Iphitus, we are told, appointed the other ceremonies 
and entertainments ; fettled the regular‘return of the 
feftival at the end of every fourth year, in the month 
of July; and gave to the whole folemnity that form 
and arrangement, which it preferred with little va¬ 
riation above a thoufand years; a period exceeding 
the duration of the moft famous kingdoms and re¬ 
publics of antiquity. Among the benefa&ors of Olym¬ 
pia, at a much later period, was reckoned Herod, who 
was afterwards king of Judaea. Seeing, on his way to 
Rome, the games negk&ecl or dwindling into inlignifi- 
cance from the poverty of the Eleans, he difplayed vaft 
munificence as prefident, and provided an ample reve¬ 
nue for their future fupport and dignity. 

The care and management of the Olympics belong¬ 
ed for the moft part to the Eleans; who on that ac- v 
count enjoyed their pofl'effions without moleftation,. 
or fear of war or violence. They appointed a certain 
number of judges, who were to take care that thofe 
who offered themfelves as competitors fhould perform 
their preparatory exercifes; and thefe judges, during 
the folemnity, fat naked, having before them a crown 
of victory, formed of wild olive, which was prefented 
to whomfoever they adjudged it. Thofe who were- 
conquerors were called Olympionices , and were loaded 
with honours by'their countrymen. At thefe games 
women were not allowed to be prefent; and if any wo¬ 
man was found, during the folemnity, to have paffeci . 
the river Alpheus, Ihe was to be thrown headlong 
from a rock. This however was fometimes 'neglect¬ 
ed ; for we find not only women prefent at the cele¬ 
bration, but alfo fome among the combatants, and 
fome rewarded with the crown. The preparations 
for thefe feftivals were great. No perfon was permit¬ 
ted to enter the lifts if lie had not regularly exerfifed 
himfelf ten months before the celebration at the pub¬ 
lic gymnafium cf EUs. No unfair dealings were al¬ 
lowed ; whoever attempted to bribe his adverfary was 
fubjeCted to a fevere fine ; and even the father and re¬ 
lations were obliged to fwear that they would have 
recourfe to no artifice which might decide the vidtory 
in favour of their friends. No criminals, nor fuch as - 
were connected with impious and guilty perfons, were 
fuffered to prefent themfelves as combatants. The 
wreftlers were appointed by let. Some little balls fu- 
perferibed with a letter were thrown into a filver 
urn, and fuch as drew the fame letter were obliged to 
contend one with another. He who had an odd let¬ 
ter remained the laft; and he often had the advantage, 
as he was to encounter the laft who had obtained the 
fuperiority over his adverfary. In thefe games were 
exhibited running, leaping, wreftling, boxing, and 
the throwing of the quoit, which was called altogether 
-rev-TaS-xov, or guinquertinm. Befides thefe,. there were 
horfe and chariot races, and alfo contentions in poetry, 
eloquence, and the fine arts. The only reward that 
the conqueror obtained was a crown of olive; This, 
as fome iuppole, was in memory of the labours of 
Hercules, which were accomplifhed for the univerfal 
good of mankind, and for which the hero claimed no 
other reward but the confcioufnefs of having been the ■ 
friend of mankind. So frnall and trifling a reward 
ftimulated courage and vutue, and was. the fource of 
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greater her.curs than the meft unbounded treafures. luble ties of hofpitality. If their communities were Olympus 
The ftatues of rite conquerors, called Olympioniccc, were endangered by any barbarous power, they might here I! 
erected at* Olympia in the facred uood of Jupiter, folicit afliftance irom their Grecian brethren. On other . 0mar ‘ 
Their retun'home was that of a warlike conqueror ; occafions they might explain the benefits which, in " 

they were drawir in a chariot by four horfes, and peace or war, their refpeftive countries were belt qua- 
every where received with the greateft acclamations, lifted to communicate. And the Olympic feftival 
Their entrance into their native city was not through might thus ferve tire purpofe of refident ambaffadors, 
the gates ; to make it more grand and more folemn a and other inflitutions alike unknown to antiquity, 
breach was made in the walls. Painters and poets OLYMPUS, the name of feveral mountains.—One 

were employed in celebrating their names ; and indeed bounding Bithynia on the fouth.—Another in the 
the victories feverally obtained at Olympia are the ifland of Cyprus, on whofe top was a temple of Venus 
fubjecls of the mod beautiful odes of Pindar. The which women were not permitted either to enter or to 
combatants were naked. Afcarfwas origina'ly tied fee (Strabo.)—A third Olympus of Galatia (Livy), 
round their waifl; but when it had entangled one of —A fourth, of Lycia, with a noble cognominal town, 
the adverfaries, and been the caufe that he loft the near the fea-coaft (Strabo, Cicero), extinft in Pliny’s 
viftory, it was laid aftde, and no regard was paid to time, there remaining only a citadel; the town was de¬ 
decency. The Olympic games were obfeived every ftroyed by P. Servilius Ifauricus (Floras), having 
f fdi year, or, to fpeak with greater exadlnefs, after been the retreat of pirates. From this mountain there 
a revolution of four years, and in the firft month of was an extenfive profped of Lycia, Pamphylia, and 
the fifth year, and they continued for five fucceflive Pifidia (Strabo)—A fifth, Olympus of Myfia (Pto- 
days. As they were the moft ancient and moft fo- lemy; thence furnamed Olympena, anciently Minor; 
lemn of all the feftivals of the Greeks, it will not ap- one of the higheft mountains, and furnamed Myfius 
pear wonderful that they drew fo many people, not (Theophraftus) ; fituated on the Propontis, and thence 
only inhabitants of Greece, but of the neighbouring extending more inland.—A fixth, on the north of Thef. 
iftands and countries. faly, or on the confines of Macedonia; famous for the 

Such is the account of Grecian writers, who have, fable of the giants (Virgil, Horace, Seneca);reckon- 
doubtlefs, often aferibed to pofitive inftitution many in- ed the higheft in the whole world, and to exceed the 
ventions andufages naturally refulting from the progref- flight of birds (Apuleius), which is the reafon of its be- 
five manners of fi'ciety. When we come to examine the ing called heaven, than which nothing is higher: the 
Elean games in their more improved ftate, together the ferenity and calmnefs which reign there are ccle- 
with the innumerable imitations of them in other pro- brated by Homer, Lucan, and Claudian. 
vinces of Greece, there will occur reafons for believing OLYRA, in botany: A genus of the triandria 
that many regulations, referred by an eafy folution order, belonging to the neecia clafs of plants ; and in 
to the leg illative wifdom of Iphitus or Lycurgus the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gra- 
were introduced by time or accident, continued tliro’ mina. The male calyx is a biflorous and ariftated 
cuftom, improved by repeated trials, and confirmed glume; the corolla a Seardlefis glume ; the female ca- 
by a fenfe of their utility*. Yet fuch an inftitution lyx is an uniflorous, patulous, and ovate glume ; the 
as the Olympiad, even in its leaft perfeft form, muft Ityle is bifid, and the feed cartilaginous, 
have been attended with manifeft advantages to fo- OMAR (Ebn A 1 Khattab) lucceftbr of Abu Beer, 
ciety. It is fufficient barely to mention the fufpen- —The Mahommedan impofture, like every other falfc- 
lion of hoftilities which took place not only during hood of its kind, copies after the truth as far as was * 
the celebration of the feftival, but a c.nfiderable time thought convenient or proper; and miracles being the 
both before and after it. Confidered as a religious grand proof of revelation, it was to be expected that 
ceremony, at which the whole Grecian name was in- all pretences to that fhould affume at leaft the ap- 
vited, and even enjoined, to affift, it was well adapted pearances of them. Few fyftems of faith are more 
to facilitate intercourfe, to promote knowledge, to abfurd than Mohammed’s; yet, though he difclaimed 
foften prejudice, and to haften the progrefs of civi- miracles, it was iiipported, as we are told by latter wri- 
iifation and humanity. Greece, and particularly Pe- ters, by a variety of them, which, however unfor- 
loponnefus, was the centre from which the adventu- tunately for the creed they were contrived to fupport, 
rous fpirit of its inhabitants had difFufed innumerable are too trifling, ablurd, and ccntradidlory, to deferve 
colonies through the furrounding nations. To tbefe the fmaliell attention. 

widely feparated communities, which, notwithftanding They tell us, but upon grounds too vague and in- 
their common origin, feemed to have loft all connexion determinate to command belief, that Omar was mira- 
and correfpondence, the Olympiad ferved as a com- culoufly converted to this faith ; a man he is reported 
mon bond of alliance and point of reunion. The to have been, before this event, truly refpectable, 
celebrity of this feftival continually attradfed to it the and in particular a violent oppofer of the Arabian 
cbaraflers moft diftinguilhed for genius and enurprife, prophet. Mohammed, ic feems, felt this oppolition 
whofe fame would have otherwife been unknown and and regretted it; he therefore, with the fervour, and, 
loft in the boundlefs extent of Grecian territory. The as it happened, with the fucctfs of a true prophet, ac- 
remote inhabitants, not only of European Greece, cording to his followers account prayed for the conver- 
butcfAfiaand Africa, being aflembled to the wor- fion of this his dangerous antagonist. Omar, it is faid,. 
fliip of common gods, were formed to the fenfe of a had no fooner read the 2cth chapter of the Koran than 
general intereft, and excited to the purfuit of national lie was convinced : upon which he inftantly repaired to 
honour and prolperity. Strangers of fimilar difpo- Mohammed and his followers, and declared his conver¬ 
sions might confirm in Elis the facred and indiifo- fion. It is faid, that at one time lie intended to 

murder 
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Omar, murder the prophet; and various caufes are affigned for 
—“—~ the prevention of this fhocking piece of faciilege. After 
his wonderful converfion, the Mohammedan writers 
inform us that he was lurnamed Al Faruk, or the 
“ divider;” becaufe, fay they, when a certain M-dlem 
was condemned by Mohammed for his iniquitous treat¬ 
ment of a Jew, and appealed afterwards from the fen- 
tence of the prophet to Omar, he cut him in two 
with his fcimitar, for not acquielcing in the decilion 
of fo upright a judge: which circumftance when 
Mahommed heard, he gave him the furname ot Al 
Faruk or “ the divider;” becaufe, by this aftion, 
he had fhewn himfelf capable of perfectly diftinguifh- 
ing between truth and falfehood. Al Kodai affirms, 
that 39 of Omar’s adherents followed his example the 
fame day he profefled himfelf a votary of Mahommed. 
The converlion of Hamza and Omar Ebn Al Khattab 
happened in the year preceding the firfh flight of the 
Moderns into Ethiopia, or the fourth year of Mo¬ 
hammed’s mifllon according to Abulfeda. He was 
unquestionably a great ac-quifition to the prophet, and 
enabled him to carry on his fchemes to far more pur- 
pofe than he could have potfibly done without him, 
or if he had continued his enemy. Omar at length 
found his fervices in the caufe he had undertaken luf- 
ficiently honoured and amply rewarded ; ior on the 
death of Abu Beer, who had fucceeded the impoftor 
himfelf, he was promoted to the regal and ponth-cal 
dignity. The title firft afligned him was the khalif of 
tbs khalif of the apoftle of God; or in other words the 
fuccejfor of the fucc.Jfor of Mohammed: but the Arabs 
contideling that this title, by me addition to be an¬ 
nexed to it at the acceffion of every future khalif, 
would be too long, they, by univerfal confent, fa- 
luted him the emperor of the believers. Which illuftri- 
ous title, at this junfture conferred on Omar, defend¬ 
ed afterwards to all the fuccelfors of that prince. Our 
readers will not expedl us to follow the khalif with 
minute exadtnefs through the tranfadlions of his reign. 
This would indeed fwell our article beyond all propor¬ 
tion. We lliall therefore confine ourfelves to fome 
of the leading facts. 

Elis arms appear to have been particularly fuccefs- 
ful; the Perflans he conquered, and Jerulalem fub- 
mitted to his power; not does he appear to have been 
checked in a Angle inflance. In conl'equence, however, 
of his fuccefs, an attempt was made to affaffinate him. 
The fad is thus related: Wathek Ebn Molafcr, a re- 
folute young Arab, was procured by the king of Ghaf- 
fan, and lent to Medina for this very purpofe. Some 
time after his arrival, obferving Cmar to tall aflecp 
under a tree on which he had placed h.mfelf, fo as 
not to be difeovered by any perl'on, he drew his dag¬ 
ger, and was upon the point of flubbing him, when, 
lifting up his eyes, he faw a lion walking round about 
him, and licking his feet. Nor did the lion ceate 
to guard the khalif till he awoke; but then inflantly 
went away. This phenomenon ftruch Wathek v ith 
a profound reverence for Omar, whom he now revered 
as the peculiar care of heaven. He therefore came 
down from the tree, on which the lion had forced him 
to remain, billed the khalif’s hand, confeiTed his crime, 
and embraced the Mohammed m .religion.; being fo 
ftronglv affefted with the wonderful debverance he 
had been an eye-wknefs cf. Elis life, however, was 


at length ended by aflafllnation ; for about two years Omar, 
after the cnnclulion of the Nohawandian war, in v 
which the Arabs probably ftill farther extended their 
conquefts, though no account of their military ope¬ 
rations during that period has reached us, that is, in 
the 23d year of the Hegir 1, according to Abu Jaalar 
Al Tabari, the khalif Omar Ebn Al Khattab was 
affaflinated by a Pcrflan (lave; of which horrid fa ft 
tire Arab writers have handed down the following 
particulars : Abu Lulua, a Perfian of the Magian 
left, whole name was Firuz, one of Al Mogheira 
Ebn Al Shaabah’s (laves, was obliged by his mafter 
to pay daily two dirhems, in conformity to the Mo¬ 
hammedan cuftom, for the free exercife of his reli¬ 
gion. Firuz refenting this treatment, complained 0 f 
it to the khalif, and defired that fome part at leaft G f 
the tribute exadted of him might be remitted ; but 
this favour being refufed by Omar, the Perfian 
threatened his deltrudfion ; which he foon after ef¬ 
fected, by ftabbing him thrice in the belly with a dag¬ 
ger,’ whilft he was in the mofque at Medina perform¬ 
ing his morning devotions. The Arabs then prefent 
perceiving that the villain had embrued his hands in 
the blood of their fovereign, immediately rufhed upon 
him ; but he made fo delperate a defence, that he 
wounded 13 of the allailants, and fever of them 
mortally. At laft, one of the khalif’s atten¬ 
dants threw his veil over him, and feized him; 
upon which he ftabbed himfelf, and foon after ex¬ 
pired. According to Theophanes, this Firuz was 
an apoftate or renegade, and confequently had be¬ 
fore embraced the Mohammedan religion : but this 
aflertion is by no means probable ; becaufe, on his 
becoming a convert to Iflamifm, he mall have been ■ 
manumitted by his mafter, and on his relapling into 
Magii'm, he would have been put to death by the 
khalif’s order : neither of which particulars are con- 
fiftent with what we find related by the Arab hifto- 
rians, and even by our Greek chronographer himfelf. 

Omar l.ingudhed three days, and then died, in the 
month of Dhu’lhajja, and the 23d year of the Hegira, 
which began in the year of the Lord 643. Authors 
are not agreed with regard to the duration of his kha¬ 
lifat. The Arab hiftorians, whom we are inclined 
to follow, fay that he reigned between 10 and 11 
years. Theophanes affirms, that he was murdered in 
the 12th year of his khalifat, and Dionylius Telma- 
renlis extends the length of his reign to 12 complete 
years. Only one of the wounds given him by Firuz 
was mortal, and that he received under his navel. At 
his death he was 63 years old; which, as we are told 
by an Arab author, was the age of Mohammed him- 
felf, Abu Beer, and Ayefha, one of the prophet’s 
wives, when they died. When Omar fell in the 
mofque, Abd’alrhaman Ebn Awf, one of Mohammed’s 
firft converts, fuppbed his place during the remainder 
of the fervice; and three days before bis death. Sahib 
Ebn Tarfib, at his command, officiated for him. His 
body was interred in Ayefha’s apartment, near that 
of the prophet Mohammed. We are informed by 
Eutychius, that during his khalif.it he performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca nine times. His exteulive con¬ 
quefts made the Modem empire one cf the moft power¬ 
ful and formidable monarchies in the world.Hisdifpoli- 
tion is reprefented to us, .with evident partiality indeed, 

as 
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fimli, as one of the bed poflible, and his temperance has al- 
*“ v “ ways b-en highly csto led. 

OMBI, a c ty cf anci-nt Egypt, afterwards called 
Jtrj.me and Crocodnepd's, was the capital of one of 
t .e r.ornes into which that c untry was divided, and 
is remarkable, in the annals of idolatry, tor the ha¬ 
tred of its inhabitants to the religion ot their neigh¬ 
bours the citizens of Tentyra. 

The germ s of pagani.'rn was fo complying with 
refpeff to the oh efts of religious worfhip, that al- 
^ though each nation, each city, and almoft every fa¬ 
mily, had its own tmelar god, we know not a fingle 
inflame out cf Egypt, of one tribe of pagans perfe¬ 
cting a '.ether for worfhipping gods different from 
theirs. Tiis jews and Chriftians were indeed perfe- 
cuted by the Romans, not however for worfhipping 
the true God, but becaufe, together with them, they 
would not worfliip Jupiter, Juno, and all the rabble of 
hea'hen divinities. 

The reafon of the almoft univerfal tolerance of ido¬ 
laters to one another, and of the intolerance cf all 
to the Jews and Chriftians, is very obvious. Not a fingle 
pagan, a very few philofophers perhaps excepted, ever 
thought of pay ing his adoration to the Supreme and 
felf-exiftsnt Being, but to inferior divinities, to whom 
it was fuppol’ed that the care of particular perfons, 
families, citiss, and nations was configned by the 
God of the univerfe. The confequence was, that, as 
no perfon denied the divinity of his neighbour’s ob¬ 
ject of werfhip, an intercommunity of gods was every 
where admitted, and all joined occafionally in adoring 
the gods cf the various nations. By the Jews and 
Chiiftians this communion was rejected as in the high- 
eft degree impious ; and it could not well be main- 
,tained between the citizens of Ombi and thofe of Ten- 

D ! ' ! - 

That brutes were worfhipped in Egypt is univerfally 
known (See Polytheism); and Diodorus the Sici- 
* p rep< lian informs us in a paffage quoted by Eufebius *, 

F.vang. that “ the cities and nomes of Egypt being at one 

p- yn- time p-one to rebellion, and to enter into covlpiracies 
Stsph. ed. a g a inif monarchical government, one of their moft 
politic kings contrived to introduce into the neigh¬ 
bouring nomes the worfliip of different animals; fo 
that while each reverenced the deity which itfelr held 
(acred, and defpifcd that which its neighbours had 
confecrated, they c' uld hardly be brought to join cor¬ 
dially in one common delign to the diiturbance of the 
government.” 

In this diftribution of gods he conferred upon Ombi 
the crocodile , and upon Tentyra the mortal enemy of that 
monller, the ichreumon. The confequence of which was, 
that while the O mb: tes'wo: (hipped the crocodile, the 
Tentyrites took every opportunity of (lauglitering 
him, m.omuch that, according to Strabo, the very 
voice of an inhabitant of Tentyra put the crocodile 
to flight. This, we confefs, is a very improbable 
faff ; but it is certain that tire mutual hatred of thofe 
cities, on account of their hoftiie gods, rofe to fuch 
a height, th; t whenever the inhabitants of the one 
were engaged in the more folemn rites of their reli¬ 
gion, thofe of the other were lire to embrace the 
opportunity of fetting fire to their houfes, and ren¬ 
dering them every injury in theit power to infliff. 
And, what may, to a fuperficiai thinker, appear extra¬ 
ordinary, though it will excite no wonder in. the bread 
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of him wh.u has ftudied mankind, this nrtotjofily con* Ombre, 
tinned between the inhabitants of tire two cities long ~—v—- 
after the crocodile and. ichneumon had loit their di¬ 
vinity. 

Tiie conduff of the Egyptian monarch was ad mi- 
rably calculated for preventing the nation from com¬ 
bining againft the government; and it extended its 
influence over the whole kingdom. Diodorus inform? 
us that he affigned to each nome an animal to wor¬ 
fhip, which was hated, killed, and fometimes fed up¬ 
on by the inhabitants of the neighbouring nome ; and 
we know upon higher authority than his, that the 
Ifraelites could not offer facrifices in Egypt, becaufe 
the bullock was deemed facred over the whole coun¬ 
try. 

OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards, borrowed 
from the Spaniards, and played by two, by three, or 
by five perfons, but generally by three. When three 
play at this game, nine cards are dealt to each party ; 
the whole ombre pad;, being only 40; becaufe the 
eights, nines, and tens are thrown out of the pack. 

There are two forts of counters for (lakes, the greater 
and the Idler; the laft having the fame proportion to 
the other as a penny to a (hiliing ; of the greater coun¬ 
ters each man Hakes one for the game; and one of the 
leifer for patfing for the hand, when eldeft, and for 
every card taken in. As to the order and va'ue of the 
cards, the ace of fpades, called fpadillo, is always the 
higheft trump, in whatfoever fuit the trump be ; the 
manille, or black duce, is the fecond; and the bajlo , 
or ace of clubs, is always the third : the next in order 
is the king, tire quee . the knave, the feven, the fix, 
the five, four, and three. Of the back there are 11 
trumps ; of the red, 12. The lead fmall cards of the 
red are always the belt, and the moft of the black ; 
except the duce and red feven, both of which are called 
the mani les, and are always fecond when the red is a 
trump. The red ace, when a trump, enters into the 
fourth place, and is called pun a, otherwife it is only- 
called an ace. The three principal cards are called ma¬ 
te dores ; which have this privilege, that they are not 
obliged to attend an inferior trump when it leads; but 
for "a ant of a fmall trump, the perfon may renounce 
trumps, and play any other card, and when thefe are 
all in the fame hand, the others pay three of the great¬ 
er counters a-piece ; and with thefe three for a foun¬ 
dation, he may count as many matadores as he has 
cards in an uninterrupted feries of trumps; for all which 
the others are to pay one counter a-piece. He who 
hath the firft hand is called ombre , and has his choice 
of playing the game, of naming the trump, and of ta¬ 
king in as maty and as few cards as he pleafes; and 
after him the fecond, &c. But if he does not name 
die trump before he looks on the cards be has taken in, 
any oilier may pi event him, by naming what, trump 
he pleafes. He ih.-it has the firft hand thould neither 
take in. nor play, unlefs he has at lead three fure tricks 
in his hand . (or, as he wins the game who wins moft 
tricks, he that can win five of the nine has a fure game; 
which is alio the cafe if he wins four, and can ft divide 
the tricks as that cue perfon may win two, and the 
other three. 

If a perfon plays without difearding or changing 
any cards, this is called pi,yinj fans prendre; and if 
another wins more tricks than he, he is Did to win co¬ 
ddle . The over-fights in the courfe of the game are 

ca'd-d 
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Omke called lerfs. And if the ombre wins all the nine 
il tricks, it is called avinn'ng the vile. 

Omelet. j n orn i )re (,y fi ve , which many, on account of its 
v not re miring fo clofe an attention prefer to that by- 
three, only eight cards apiece are dealt; and five 
tricks mult be won, otlierwife the ombre is beaded. 
Here the perfon who undertakes the game, after 
naming the trump, calls a king to his affiftance; upon 
which the perfon in whole hand the king is, without 
difcovering himfelf, is to afiifl him as a partner, and 
to lliare his fate. If, between both, they can make 
five tricks, the ombre wins two counters, and the auxi¬ 
liary king only one; but when the counters are even, 
they divide them equally. If the ombre venture the 
gtme without calling in any king, this too is called 
flaying far prendre; in which cafe the other four are all 
agamfl him, and be mud win five tricks alone, or be 
beaded. The red is much the fame as by three. 

Ombre de filed , “ Shadow of the fun,” in heral¬ 
dry, is when the fun is borne in armory, fo as that the 
eyes, nofe, and mouth, which at other times are re- 
prefented, do not appear; and the colouring is thin, 
Jo that the field can appear through it. 

OMBRIA, the ancient name of a province in Italy, 
in the territory of the pope, now called Spoletto and 
Perugia. 

OMBRO, or Lombro, a town of Italy, of the 
duchy of Tufcany, and territory of the Siennois, 
fituated near the Tufcan fen, a little fouth of the lake 
■of Cadiglione, 45 miles fouth-wed of Sienna. 

OMBR.OMETER, a machine to meafure the 
quantity of rain that falls. We have the defeription 
and fign of one in Phil. Tranf. n° 473. p. 12. It 
•confids of a tin-funnel, whofe furfnee is an inch 
fquare, with a flat board, and a glafs tubefet into the 
middle of it in a groove. The rife of the water i:i the 
tube, whofe capacity at different times mud be mea- 
fured and marked, fhows the quantity of rain that 
has fallen. 

OMELET, orAMLET, a kind of pancake or fri- 
caflee of eggs, with other ingredients, very ufual in 
Spain and France. It may be made as follows : The 
eggs being beaten, are to be feafoned with fait and 
pepper, and then fried in butter made boiling hot; 
this done, gravey is to be poured on and the whole 
dewed with chives and parfley Hired fmall: when 
one fide is fried enough, it is to be turned on the 
other. 

Vol. XIII. 


OMEN, is a Word which, in its proper IVnfe, fignl- Om 
fies a fign or indication of tome future event taken 
from the language of a perfon {'peaking without any 
intent to prophecy. Hence Tuiiy fays, “ Tyihago- 
rei non folum voces dcorum ob.'crvi runt, fed c-tiatn I10- 
minum, quee vcccnt tin,inn;” “ the Pythagoreans at¬ 
tend to the difcouifc not only of god:?, but alfo of 
men, which they call omens.” This fort of omen v.u 
fuppofed to depend much upon the will of the perfon 
concerned in the event; whence the pV.raies acccplt 
omen , arripuit omen. Such were the original omens; 
but they were afterwards derived from thing', as well 
ns from words. Thus Paterculus, fpeaking of the head 
of Sulpicius on the roflrum, fays, it was vdui omen bn - 
in in nth troferiptionis, “ the emeu of an impending pro- 
feription.” Suetonius fays of Auguftus, that he be¬ 
lieved implicitly in certain omens; and that, Ji mane 
Jibi calceus perperam, acjinijlsr pro dsxt-ro indueerelur , ut 
dirum, “ if his ihoes were improperly put on in the 
morning, efpecially if the left fhoe was put upon his 
right foot, he held it for a bad omen.” Omen was 
ufed in a flill larger fenfe, to fignify an augury ; as in 
the following line of Tully: “ Sic aquii® clarum' fir- 
mavit Jupiter omen “ thus Jove confirmed the bright 
omen of the eagle.” It was Iaftly ufed, in the mofl 
generic fenfe of all, for a portent or prodigy ; as in 
the third book of the iEneid, where a myrtle torn up 
by JE neas dropped blood. Upon this appearance, fays 
the hero, 

-Milri frigidus horror 

Membra quatit, gelidufque coit formidine fanguis. 

And the fame thing being repeated upon his breaking 
a branch from another tree, he prayed to the gods to 
avert the omen. 

M-ulta movens animo Nymphas venerabar agrefles, 
Gradivunique patrem, Geticis qui prsefidet arvis, 

Rile fecundarent vifus, omenqns levarent (a). 

Thefe portentous or fupernatural omens were either 
external or internal. Of the former fort were thofe (bow¬ 
ers of blood fo frequently occurring in the Roman Iff. 
tory, which were much of the fame nature with this 
adventure of iEneas, which he calls monstra beum. 

Of the fecond fort were thofe fudden confterna- 
tions, which, feizing upon men without any vifible 
caufe, were imputed to the agency of the god Pen, 
and hence called panic fears. But indeed there was 
D d hardly 


(a) Inftead of tranflating thefe fhort quotations, we fliall here give Dryden’s verfion of the whole of this 
portentous adventure, as we are perl'uadcd that the mere Englilli reader, who alone can wifh for a tr.inflation, 
will be glad to have the fullefl account of the bleeding myrtle, together with its effects on the mind of the 
hero. It is as follows: 


Not far, arifing hillock Hood in view; 

Sharp myrtles on the fides and corners grew. 
There, while I went to crop the fylvan feenes. 
And fhade our altar with their leafy greens, 

I pull’d a plant (with horror I relate 
A prodigy fo ftrange, and full of fate : 

The rooted fibres rofe ; and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftiil’d upon the ground. 
Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror flood ; 


Fear fhrunk my finews, and congeal’d my blood. 
Mann’d once again, another plant I try ; 

That other gulh’d with the fame fanguine dye. 
Then, fearing guilt for fome offence unknown, 
With prayers and vows the Dryads I atone, 
With all the fifters of the woods, and mofl 
The God of arms, w ho rules the Thracian coafU 
That they, or he, thefe omens would avert, 
Releafe our fears, and better figns impart. 
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Own. hardly any thing, however trivial, from which the an. 
"’“ v cients did not draw omens. That it fhould have been 
thought a direful omen when any thing befel the tem¬ 
ples, altars, or {latues of the gods, need excite no 
wonder ; but that the meeting of a eunuch, a negro, 
a bitch with whelps, or a fnake lying in the road, 
fhould have been looked upon as portending bad for¬ 
tune is a deplorable inflance of human weaknefs, and 
of the pernicious influence of fuperftition on the 
mind. 

It is more than probable that this pradlice of ma¬ 
king ordinary events ominous of good or bad for¬ 
tune took its rife in Egypt, the parent country of al- 
moft every fuperftition of paganifm; but wherever it 
may have arifen, it fpread itlelf over the whole inha¬ 
bited globe, and at this day prevails in a greater or 
lefs degree among the vulgar of all nations. 

In England, it is reckoned a good omen, or a fign 
of future happinefs, if the fun fhines on a couple co¬ 
ming out of the church after having been married. 
It is alfo efteemed a good fign if it rains whilft a corpfe 
is burying: 

Happy is the bride that the fun fhines on ; 

Happy is the corpfe that the rain rains on. 

To break a looking-glafs is extremely unlucky ; the 
party to whom it belongs will lofe his bed friend. 

If, going a journey on bufinefs, a fow crofs the road, 
you will probably meet with a difappointment, if not 
a bodily accident before you return home. To avert 
this, you muft endeavour to prevent her eroding you ; 
and if that cannot be done, you muft ride round on 
frefh ground. If the fow is attended with her lit¬ 
ter of pigs, it is lucky, and denotes a fuccefsful jour¬ 
ney. 

It is unlucky to fee, firft. one magpie, and then 
more; but to fee two, denotes marriage or merriment; 
three a fuccefsful journey; four, an unexpected piece 
of good news; five, you will Ihortly be in a great com¬ 
pany. To kill a magpie, will certainly be punched 
with feme terrible misfortune-. 

If, in a family, the youngeft daughter fhould be 
married before her eldeft lifters, they muft all dance at 
her wedding without {hoes: this will counteract their 
ill luck, and procure them hu(bands. 

If you meet a funeral proceflion, or one pafles by 
you, always take off your hat: this keeps all evil fpi- 
rits attending the body in. good humour. 

If, in eating, you mifs your mouth, and the victuals 
fall, it is very unlucky, and denotes approaching fick- 
nefs. 

It is lucky to put on a Hocking the wrong fide out¬ 
wards : changing it alters the luck. 

When a perl'on goes out to tranfaCt any important 
bufinefs, it is lucky to throw an old (hoe after him. 

It is unlucky to prefent a knife, feiffars, razor, or 
any fbarp or cutting inftrument, to one’s miftrefs or 
friend, as they are apt to cut love and friendfhip. To 
avoid the ill effects of this, a pin, a farthing, or fome 
trifling recompenfe, muft betaken. To find a knife 
or razor, denotes ill luck and difappointment to the 
party. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, it is thought unlucky 
if a perfon letting out upon a journey (tumble over 
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the threfliold, or be obliged to return for any thing Omen, 
forgotten. If a fportfman fee any perfon ftepping w -v—^ 
over his gun or fifhing-rod, he expcCts but little fuc- 
cefs in that day’s diverfion. Sneezing is alfo deemed 
ominous. If one fneeze when making a bed, a little 
of the draw or heath is taken out and thrown into the 
fire, that nothing may difturb the reft of the perfon 
who is to lleep in die bed. Among the fame people, 
fuccefs in any enterprize is believed to depend greatly 
upon the firft creature that prefents itfelt after the en¬ 
terprize is undertaken. Thus, upon going to (hoot, 
it is reckoned lucky to meet a horfe, but very unfor¬ 
tunate to fee a hare if Ihe efcape; and upon meeting 
any creature deemed unlucky, the belt means of avert¬ 
ing the omen is to roll a (lone towards it. The Greeks 
attributed the fame efficacy to the rolling of a Hone, 
though they greatly preferred killing the ominous ani¬ 
mal, that the evil portended'might fall on its own 
head*. * See Pot- 

The motions and appearances of the clouds were ter ’* Ant* 
not long ago confidered as certain figns by which the q u,ties »™ f - 
fkilful Highlander might attain to the knowledge of *’ 
futurity. On the evening before new year’s-day, if a 
black doud appeared in any part of the horizon, it was 
thought to prognofticate a plague, a famine, or the 
death of fome great man in that part of the country 
over which it fhould appear to fit; and in order to 
afeertain the place threatened by the omen, the mo¬ 
tions of this cloud were often watched through the 
whole night, if it happened to continue lb long vifible 
above the horizon. 

By the believers in this fuperftition there are days, 
as well as words and events, which are deemed omin¬ 
ous of good or bad fortune. The firft day of every 
quarter, midfummer, and new-year’s day, are reckon¬ 
ed the molt fortunate days in the year for accomplifli- 
ing any defign. In the Ifle of Mull, ploughing, fow- 
ing, and reaping, are always begun on Tuefday, though 
the moft favourable weather for thefe purpofes be in 
this way frequently loft. That day of the week on 
which the third of May falls, is deemed unlucky 
throughout the whole year. In Morven, none will 
upon any account dig peat or turf for fuel on Friday ; 
and it is reckoned unlucky to number the people or 
cattle belonging to any family, and doubly fo if the 
number be taken on Friday. The age of the moon 
is alfo much attended to by the vulgar Highlanders. 

It is alleged, that during the increafe things have a 
tendency to grow and flick together ; and hence, in 
the Ifle of Sky, fences, which are there made of turf, 
are built only at that time ; whilft turf or peats for 
fuel are never, even in the moft favourable weather, 
either made or flacked up but while the moon is in 
its wane. An opinion prevails in fome places, that 
it a houfe take fire during the increafe of the moon, 
the family to which it belongs will profper in the 
world ; but that if the fire happen while the moon is 
in the- decreafe, the family will, from that time , de¬ 
cline in its circumllances, and fink into poverty. 

In attributing fuch influence to the moon, the 
fuperflitious Highlanders have the honour to agree 
with the philofophic Virgil, who in his Georgies 
gives the following fage inftru&ions to the hufband- 
man: 
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Jpfa dies alios alio d’di-‘ ordine Luna 
Felices opertim. Quintam fuge : 

* * * •* 

Srptima pfil dec imam felix et ponere vitem, 

Ft prenfos domitare loves, et licia tela 
Addere : nona fug# melior, contraria furtis. 

The lucky days in each revolving moon 
Tor labour choofe ; the fifth be fare to (hum 
% % % * 

The feventh is next the tenth, the beft to join 
Young oxen to the yoke and plant the vine. 

Then weavers ftretch your Hays upon the waft : 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 

Dryden. 

From this coincidence of die fuperftition of the 
Roman poet with that of the natives of Mull and 
Morven, we are ftrongly inclined to adopt the hypo¬ 
thecs of the gentleman who favoured us with this ac¬ 
curate account of Highland omens. Hejuftlyobferves, 
that this fuperftitious praftice of auguring good or ill 
from trifling events, and from the particular phafes of 
the moon, has no connexion whatever with popifli 
prieftcraft: he fliows that the Romiih clergy, even in 
the darkelt age, were at pains to eradicate it as idle 
and impious ; and he therefore.infers, that it mud be 
a relic of Druidifm handed down by tradition from 
an era prior to the introduction of Chriftianity into 
the Highlands and iflcs of Scotland. That the 
Druids were acquainted with the particular doCtrines 
■of Pythagoras has been fhownelfewhere {fee Druids); 
that Virgil was no ftranger to the Pythagorean philo- 
fophy is known to every fcholar *, that Pythagoras and 
his followers were addicted to the dotages of Magic 
has been made apparent in that article ; and therefore 
it appears to us probable at leaft, that the attention 
paid to pretended omens, not only in the highlands, 
but alfo in the low country of Scotland, and indeed 
among the vulgar in every country of Europe, is a rem¬ 
nant of one of the many fuperftitions which the Druids 
impofetl upon their deluded followers. That it is con¬ 
trary to every principle of found philofophy, all philo- 
ibphers will readily acknowledge: and whoever has 
ftudied the writings of St Paul mud be convinced that 
it is inconfiftent with the fpirit of genuine Chriftia¬ 
nity. 

OMENTUM, or Epiloon, the Caw!, in anatomy, 
a membranaceous part, ufually fumilhed with a large 
quantity of fat; being placed under the peritonaeum, 
and immediately above theinteftines. See Anatomy, 
n° 90. 

OMER, in Jewiflh antiquity. See Corus. 

St OMER’s, a ftrong, fortified, large, and popu¬ 
lous town of France, in Artois, and capital of a con- 
fulerable bailiwick, with a caftle and a bi(hop’s fee. It 
is a fortrefs of confiderable impoi tance, and furrounded 
on one fide with a large morals; and about it there are 
many fluices, which l'erve to carry the water olf when it 
is overflowed ; and in the mid ft: of the morafs there is a 
fort of floating iflands covered with verdure and trees. 
The cathedral is a har.dfome ftruflure ; and there are 
other fine buildings, with a rich Benedictine abbey. 
The French became mailers of this place in 1679. It is 
fcat-ed on the river Aa, and on the fide of a hill, eight 


miles north-wed of Aire, and 135 north of Paris. E. 
Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 54. 45. 

OMOA, a Spanilh town aid fortification on the 
fouth fide of the bay of Honduras, N. Lat 15. 50. 
W. Long. 89. 50. from London. It is the key to the 
bay ; and fuch is the depth of the water, that Hups of 
any burden may lide in the harbour with fafety. It 
is a place of the utmofl importance to Spain, as the 
regilier Ihips to and from Guatimala are fent to it in 
the time of war. The town was firft eftablilhed in 
1751, under the command of Don Jofeph Antonio 
de Palmo. At that period the inhabitants were about 
20 white men, 60 mulattoes and free negroes, and 200 
Haves to the king of Spain ; and the military force con¬ 
fided of about 30 foldiers, befides officers. The fort 
was originally compofed of fand confined in boarded 
Coffers, and faced with hall-burnt bricks. It was de*. 
fended by 12 fine brafs 24-pounders mounted, four 
or five iron guns of different bores, and fome field- 
pieces. The Spaniards, fenfible cf the importance of 
the place, afterwards fortified it at an incredible ex¬ 
pence, the ftone of which the walls are built having 
been raifed from the La, and brought from the di- 
ftance of 20 leagues. The outworks were not com¬ 
pletely finifhed in the year 1779, though 1000 men 
had then been employed upon them for 20 years. 

Towards the end of that year an expedition was un¬ 
dertaken againft this fortrefs, in coniequence of one 
formed by the Spaniards againft the Britilh log-wood 
cutters in the bay of Honduras and on the Mofquito 
fiiore. The latter, finding themfelves hard prefled by 
their enemies, applied to general Dulling governor of 
Jamaica for ailiitance ; who accordingly fent a detach¬ 
ment to their relief under Captain Dalrymple, with 
necefiary fupplies of arms, ammunition, and -artillery. 
Before their arrival, however, the Spaniards had taken 
pofleflion of St George’s Key, the chief fettlement of 
the Britilh in thefe parts, which they plundered and 
took a number of prifoners : but tftofe who efcaped, 
being joined by a body of their countrymen, retook 
it, and forced the enemy to retire. In the mean time 
Captain Dalrymple, who had been informed of the 
lofs of the place, was haftening to the relief of the 
inhabitants, and In his way fell in with Admiral Par¬ 
ker, who was in quell of fome regilier fhips ; but 
which, retreating into the harbour of Oirroa, were too 
ftrongly protected by the fort there to be attacked by 
fea. As the Spaniards, however, had now been com¬ 
pelled to abandon St George's Key, it was propoied 
to unite the Britilh forces by fea and land, and to at¬ 
tempt the conqueftof this fortrefs. As the force un¬ 
der Captain Dalrymple was too inconfiderable to at¬ 
tempt the fort by land, it was augmented by the ma¬ 
rines of the fquadron, and a ftrong party of the 
fettlers; though, after all, it did not exceed the num¬ 
ber of the garriionwho oppofed them. 

The troops were landed at about nine miles diftance 
from the fort in the du-fk of the evening, with a de- 
fi.gn to march direCtly forward, in order to furprife 
and carry it by efcalade in the night-time. No 
roads, however, being found, they were obliged to 
explore their way through narrow foot-paths, moralles, 
and over mountains fo befet with precipices, that they 
were obliged, in order to avoid them, to make ufe of 
D d 2 Lights 
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lightsmade of the cabbage-tree. In consequence of tftefa 
impediments they were yet at a coiiiiderable diftance 
from the fort when the approach of day difeovered 
them to the enemy. An engagement enfued, in which 
the Spaniards were quickly routed and driven into the 
town ; from whence as they continued to fire upon 
the Bridfli, it was found neceffary to fet fire to it* 
tho’ very much againft die inclination of theaffailants. 

In the mean time the fquadron took the opportu¬ 
nity while the town was in flames, to come into the 
bay, and approach the fort with an intention to batter 
it; but the garrifon returned, their fire fo briikly, that 
no impreffion could be made by that of the fquadron, 
which was detained b.y want of wind from approach¬ 
ing fufficiently near. The troops then, being mailers 
cf the ground adjacent to the fort, erected feveral 
batteries in fuch fituations as were moil proper for an¬ 
noying it: but though they carried on their opera¬ 
tions with great vigour, it was ftill found that heavier 
■artillery than any they poiTefl’ed would be requifite, 
-the walls being no lefs than 18 feet in thicknefsin 
cqnfequence of which theyrefolved ilill to attempt the 
place by efcalade. 

The attempt was made on the 21 ft of Odtober, early 
in the morning. The troops entered the ditch, which 
fortunately for them happened to be dry, and fixed 
their fealing ladders againft the walls, which were near 
39 feet high. Two feamea mounted fir ft ; and, with 
admirable courage and prefence of mind, ilbod by the 
ladder which they had mounted, to guard it till others 
afeended ; and boldly prefented their pieces againft a 
large party drawn up to receive them, though they 
prudently retained their fire till their comrades came 
,»P- 

The fquadron, now.drawing near, kept .up a.heavy 
and continual fire upon the fort, while the Spaniards 
■were ftruck with fuch furprife, at tire exceflive celerity 
and boldnefs of die alfailants, that they remained mo- 
tionlefs and unable to oppofe their enemies, notwith¬ 
standing the exhortation and example of their officers. 
.From this panic they never recovered; while the 
fleamen and foldiers, continued to fcale the walls with 
amazing quicknefs, the Spaniards never made any ef¬ 
fort to defend themfelves. About 100 of them efca- 
ped over the walls on the oppofite fide of the fort; the 
remainder furrendered at diferetion. 

The whole of this tranfadlion reflected the higheft 
lu ft re both on the conduct and courage of the Britiffi; 
and an inftance of heroifm is related in a Britiffi failor 
to which hiftory affords nothing fuperior. This man, 
having fealed the walls, and armed himfelf with a cut- 
bfs in each hand. Thus armed he met with a Spa- 
niffi officer unarmed, and juft roufed from fleep. The 
generous tarfeorned to take advantage of his condition, 
and therefore prefented him with one of his own cut- 
laffes, faying, “ You are now on a footing with me!” 
The officer, however, was too much ftruck with ad¬ 
miration at his conduit to accept the offer, and took 
care to make the circumftance fufficiently known.— 
The value of the booty taken on this cccafion amounted 
to three millions of dollars ; but the lofs moft fenfibly 
felt by the Spaniards was that of 230 quintals of quick 
iilver, a commodity indifpenfibly neceffary in ex trait- 
■ iqg the precious metals from their ores. They offered 
therefore to ranfom it at any price; but though the 
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retention of it wasffir from affording a profit equal, to Omovs, 
that offered by the Spaniards, the Britiffi commanders Orn^ha- 
abfolutely relufed to part with it, on account of the ad- 
vantages theenemy would derive fromhaving the metal " ' 
in their poffeffion. For the fame reafon they refuted to 
accept of any ranfom for the fort though the governor 
offered to lay down 300,000 dollars for it. The Spa- 
niffi military and the inhabitants were treated with the 
utmoft humanity; their perfonal effeils remaining un¬ 
touched : and this geneiofity mull have appeared to - 
greater advantage, when contrafted with the behavi¬ 
our of their own countrymen at Honduras, where the 
Britiffi were treated with remarkable ieverity. The 
church plate and ornaments were reftored on condi¬ 
tion that the terms of capitulation fliould be faithfully 
kept. 

In a fficrt time, however, it appeared, that it would 
have been better to have accepted of a ranfom. for the 
fort, as from circumftajTces at that time it could, not 
be retained in the poffeffion of Britain. A garrifon 
was indeed left for its defence on the : departure of the 
Britiffi fquadron ; but as it was very inconfiderable, on 
account of the fmall number of men that could be fpa- 
red, the Spaniards quickly determined to make an at¬ 
tempt to regain the fort. For this purpofe a body of 
2000 men were cohered,, who invefted it on the 25th 
of November. The Britiffi defended it with the ut¬ 
moft bravery ; keeping up a conftant fire upon the ene¬ 
my, and obliging them to retire for ftelter and take 
up their quarters behind a hill. Here they made pre¬ 
parations for an affault, in which their numbers left 
the fuccefs, as they fuppofed, by no means dubious, 

The garrifon was therefore fummoned to furender,with. 
a promife of the honours of war and a fafe convey¬ 
ance to Great Britain ; denouncing at the fame time, 
tire utmoft veangeance in cafe of arefufal; which being 
refufed, the neceffary preparations were made for an 
efcalade. 

The condition of the garrifon was now fuch as could' 
afford very little hope of being able to make any ef- 
fedtual refiftance. They were but 85 in number, moft 
of whom were become incapable of duty either from 
illnefs or exceflive fatigue. They were now alfo ob¬ 
liged to make one centinel anfwer for five, by fluffing 
his place, and challenging as many times. There 
was no furgeon to attend the fick and wounded ; nor- 
had they even any water hut what came from a floop 
qf war that lay abreaft pf the fort. In this defpe- 
rate fituation, they refolved, notwithflanding the me¬ 
naces of the Spaniffi commander, to render the place 
as unferviceable as they could. For this purpofe they 
fpiked up all the guns ; deftroying the ftores and am¬ 
munition that could' not be carried, off: they even 
locked the gates of the fort, after which they embarked 
without the lofs of a Angle man. All this was per¬ 
formed in defian'ce of the large force that befieged 
them; and the exploit, when duly confidered, muft 
appear not lefs a matter of aftoniffiment than the ex¬ 
traordinary manner in which the fort had been taken, 
the officer who commanded in this remarkable retreat, 
was Captain Hnlke of the navy. 

OMQFHAGIA, an ancient Greek feftiv al, in ho¬ 
nour of Bacchus, furnajned Omopkagos, i. e. eater of. 
raw fleffi. This feftival was obferved in* the fame man¬ 
ner with the other fefti vals of Bacchus, in which they 

epun- 
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Counterfeited madnefs. What was peculiar to it, was, 
that the worlhippers ufed to eat the entrails of goats, 
raw and bloody, in imitation of the god who was 
fuppofed to do the fame thing. 

OMPHACINE-oii., a vifcous brown juice ex- 
'tradled from green olives. With this oil the ancient 
AlhlcUc, when going to wreftle, anointed themfelves; 
and when that gymnaftic exereife was over, they roil¬ 
ed themfelves in the fand, which, mixing with the oil 
and fwcat on their bodies, conftitutxl the Jlrr^n.nt i fo 
highly efteemed in the cure of ieveral difeafes. This 
precious medicine was carefully feraped off the body 
of the Athiet with a kind of inftrurnent fo me filing 
like a'comb, winch was called Jl igllh; and fuch was 
the demand for the lcrapings, that they were a very 
lucrative article of trade. 

OMPHALE (fab. hid.), a queen of Lydia, daugh¬ 
ter of Jardanus. She married Trcolus, who at his 
death left her midrefs of his kingdom. Omphale had 
been informed cf the great exploits cf Hercules, and 
waffled to fee lb illuftriuus a hero. Her wilh was foon 
After the murder cf Eurytus, Hercules fell 
was ordered to be fold as a Have, that he 
recover his health and the right ufe of his 
fenfes. Mercury was commilfioncd to fell him, and 
Omphale bought him, and reftored him to liberty. 
The hero became enamoured of his midrefs, and the 
queen favoured his paliion, and had a foil by him, 
whom fome call Agelaus, and others Lamon. From 
this fon were defeended Gyges and Crocfus ; but this 
opinion is different from the account which makes 
thefe Lydian monarchs fpring Irom Alcaeus, a fon of 
Hercules, by one of the female fervants of Omphale. 
Hercules is reprefenteJ by the poets as fo defperately 
enamoured of the queen, that to conciliate her efteem, 
he fpins by her fide among her women, while the co¬ 
vers herfeif with the lion’s fkin, and arms herfelf with 
the club of the hero, and oiten Itrikes him with her 
fandals, for the uncouth manner with which he holds 
the diftaff, &c. Their fondnefs was mutual. As they 
once travelled together, they came to a grotto on 
mount Tmolus, where the queen dreffed herfelf in the 
habit of her lover, and obliged him to appear in a fe¬ 
male garment. After they had fupped, they both re¬ 
tired to red in different rooms, as a facrifice on the 
morrow to Bacchus required. In the night Faunus, 
or rather Pan, who was enamoured of Omphale, in- 
troduced himfelf into the cave. He went to the bed 
of the queen, but the lien’s fkin perlunded him that it 
was the drefs of Hercules; and therefore he repaired 
to the bed cf Hercules, in hopes to find there the ob¬ 
ject of his affections. The female drefs of Hercules 
deceived him, and he laid himfelf down by his fide. 
The hero was awakened, and kicked the intruder into 
the middle of the cave. The ncife awoke Omphale, 
and Faunas was difeovered lying on the ground, great¬ 
ly difappointed and afhamed. 

OMPHALEA, i.t botany: A genus of the trian- 
dria order, belonging to the monoceia dais of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking w ith thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The male calyx is tetraphyl- 
lous ; there is no corolla ; the receptacle, into which 
the anthei'K are funk, is ovate. The female calyx and 
corolla are as in the male ; the ftigma trifid ; the cap- 
fqle carnous and tiilocular, with one feed. 


OMI’HALO-m r:3 nter[ c, in anatomy. All fa- Ou-.pha'o- 
tufes are wrapped up in at leal! two coats or mem- wchmenc 
branes ; inoft of them have a third, called allantoides, r , 
or urinary . -- v - • 

Some, as the dog, cat, hare, See. have a fourth, 
which has two L>1< od-velfeh, viz. a vein and an ar¬ 
tery, called omphalo-mej'.ntcrics , becaufc palling along 
t!ie firing to the navel, and terminating in the m.’len- 
tery, 

OMRAH, a man of the firfi rank in the Mogul 
empire ; a nobleman. It is the plural of the Arabic 

a::i ~ci\ 

ON, (anc. geog ), a city of Egypt facrcd to tin 
fun, and by the Greeks, on that account called Helio¬ 
polis. (See FIeliopocis.) It was remarkable for 
the wifdom and learning of its priefihood, and for the 
fp.uious buildings in .which they cultivated the (la¬ 
dies cf philolcpky and aftrenomy. The priefis of On 
were ellccmed more noble than all the other priefis of 
Egypt. Thy were always privy counfeilors and mi- 
nifters of (late ; and therefore, when Pharaoh refolved 
to make Joi'eph prime minifter, he very wifely gave 
him in marriage a daughter of the prieff of On, th.ere- 
by incorporating him into the molt venerable call in 
Egypt. Bifhop Warbitrton thinks that the fiiperior 
nobility of the priefis of On was chiefly owing to their 
high antiquity and great learning. That they were 
much given to the ftudy of aftrenomy, we know from 
the testimony of Strabo ; and indeed nothing is more 
probable than that they fhould be attached to the ftu¬ 
dy of that fyftem over which their god, the Sun, pie- 
fided, not only in his moral but alfo in his natural ca¬ 
pacity. The learned prelate affirms, that “ whether 
they received the dodlrine from original tradition, or 
invented it at hazard (wh'ch la ft fuppofition he thinks, 
more probable, though we are of a very different opi¬ 
nion), it is certain they taught that the Sun is in the 
centre of its fyftem, and that all the other bodies move 
round ic in perpetual revolutions. This noble theory 
(heconlinnes) came with the reftof the Egyptian learn¬ 
ing into Greece (being brought thither by Pytha¬ 
goras, who received it from CEnnphis *,a prieft of On): * Ph'.t. He,, 
and after having given the molt difthiguifhed luiire ct 
to his fchool, it funk into obfeurity, and fuffered a steps'sJ 
total eclipfe throughout a long fucceffioii of learned 
and unlearned ages ; till thefe times returned its an¬ 
cient fplenaor, and immoveably fixed it on the uner¬ 
ring principles of fcience.” 

If it be true, as fome philofophers allege, that 
Mofes appears from the firfi chapter of Genefis to 
have been acquainted with the true folar fyftem, tins 
account of the origin of that fyftem is extremely pro¬ 
bable. As it is of no importance to the civil cr religious 
conftitution ofa date whether the fyftem of Ptolemy cr 
that of Copernicus be admitted by the people, wc can¬ 
not reafonably fuppefe that th e Jewifn lawgiver, was 
taught aftronomy by a revelation front Heaw.n. But 
there can be no doubt of his knowing as much of that 
fcience as the priefis of On; for we know that he v:a; 
inftrucled in all the wifdom of the Egyptians ; and 
therefore if he held the fun to be in the centre cf the . 
fyftem, it is morally certain that the fame thing was 
held by that priefihood. 

ONANIA, or Onanism, terms lately framed to de¬ 
note the crime of felf-pollution, mentioned in fevip- . 

turn 
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ture to have been committed by Onan, and 
in him with death. 

This practice, however common, hath among all 
nations been reckoned a very great crime. In fcripture, 
befides the inftance of Onan above-mentioned, we find 
ielf-polluters termed effeminate, unclean, filthy, and abo¬ 
minable. Even the heathens, who had not the advan¬ 
tage of revelation, were of the fame opinion, as appears 
from the following lines of Martial. 

Hoc nihil effe putes ! fcelus ejl, mihi crede ; fed ingens 
Quantum nix anirno concipis ipfe tuo. 

You think ’tis nothing ! ’tis a crime, believe ! 

A crime fo great you lcarcely can conceive. 

Dr Tiffin has publifhed a treatife on the pernicious 
effects of this ihameful pradlice, which appears to be 
no kfs baneful to the mind than to the body. He be¬ 
gins with obferving, that by the continual wafte of the 
human body, aliments are required for our fupport. 
Thefe aliments however, require certain preparations 
in die body itfelf; and when by any means we become 
fo altered that thefe preparations cannot be effected, 
the beft aliments then prove infufficient for the fupport 
of the body. Of all the caufes by which this nmrbid 
alteration is brought on, none is more common than 
too copious evacuations ; and of all evacuations, that 
of the femen is the molt pernicious when carried to ex¬ 
cels. It is alfo to be obferved, that though excefs in 
natural venery is productive of very dangerous difor- 
ders, yet an equal evacuation by felf-pollution, which 
is an unnatural way, is productive of others dill more 
to be dreaded. The confequences enumerated by Dr 
Tiffot are as follow : 

1. All the intellectual faculties are weakened : the 
memory fails ; the ideas are confufed, and the patient 
fometimes even falls into a flight degree of infanitv, 
They are continually under a kind of inward reltleif- 
nefs, and feel a condant anguifh. They are fubjeCt to 
giddinefs ; all the fenfes, efpecially thofe of feeing and 
hearing, grow weaker and weaker, and they are fub¬ 
jeCt to frightful dreams. 

2. The ftrength entirely fails, and the growth in 
young perfons is confiderably checked. Some are af¬ 
flicted with almoft continual watching, and others dofe 
almoll perpetually. Almofl; all of them become hy¬ 
pochondriac or hyfteric, and are afflicted with all 
the evils which attend thefe diibrders. Some have 
been known to fpit calcareous matter ; and others 
are afflicted with coughs, flow fevers, and confump- 
tions. 

3. The patients are affected with the mol acute 
j a'ns in different parts of the body, as the head, 
bread, ftomaeh, and inteftines; while feme complain 
<-f an obtufe fenfation of pain all over the body on the 
flighted impredion. 

4. There are not only to be feenpimples on the face, 
which are one of the mod common fymptoms; but even 
blotches, or fuppurative pudules, appear on the face, 
nofe, bread and thighs, and fometimes flefliy excrefcen- 
ces arife on the forehead. 

5. The organs of generation are alfo affeCted : and 
the femen is-evacuated on the flighted irritation, even 
that of going to dool. Numbers are afliCted with an 
habitual -gonorrhoea, which entirely dedrc.ys the vigour 
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punifhed of the conftitution, and the matter of it refembles a Onania. 
fetid fanies. Others are affeCted with painful pria- II 
pifms, dyfuries, dranguries, and heat of urine, with Onfe J) 0ur * 
pamtul tumours m the tedicles, penis, bladder, and h()W 

fpermatic cord ; and impotence in a greater or lefs de- •- fi—* 

gree is the never-failing confequence of this detedable 
vice. 

6 . The functions of the intedines are fometimes to¬ 
tally dedroyed and fome patients complain of cof- 
tivenefs, others of diarrhoea, piles and the running of a 
fetid matter from the fundament. 

With regard to the cure, the fird dep is to leave 
off thofe practices which have occadoned the difeafe : 
which our author aflerts it no eafy matter ; as, accord¬ 
ing to him, the foul itfelf becomes polluted, and can 
dwell on no other idea ; or if fhe does, the irritabi¬ 
lity of the parts of generation themfelves quickly re- 
cal ideas of the fame kind. This irritability is no 
doubt much more to be dreaded than any pollution 
the foul can have received ; and by removing it. there 
will be no occadon for exhortations to difeontinue the 
practice. The principal means for diminidiing this 
irritabihty are, in the fird place, to avoid all dimula¬ 
ting, acrid, and fpiced meats. A low diet, however, 
is improper, becaufe it would further reduce the body, 
already too much emaciated. The food Ihould there¬ 
fore be nutritive, but plain, and fhould confid of fiefh. 
rather roaded than boiled, rich broths, &c. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that as thefe foods contribute to rebore 
the drength of the body, the dimulus on the organs of 
generation will be proportionably increafed by the fe¬ 
men which is condantly fecreted, and which will now 
be in larger quantity than ever in healthy perfons, ow¬ 
ing to the great evacuations of it which have preceded. 

Some part of the femen is gradually abforbed by the 
lymphatics ; in confequence of which, the remainder 
becomes thick, acrid, and very dimulating. To remedy 
this, exercife is to be ufed, and that not only for plea- 
fure, but till it is attended with a very condderable 
degree of fatigue. The fieep alfo mud be no more than 
is barely fufficient to repair the fatigues occafioned by 
the exercife, or other employment; for an excefs in 
deep is as bad as idlenefs or dimulating foods. Ex¬ 
cefs in wine or intoxicating liquors is alfo to be avoid¬ 
ed : or rather fuch liquors ought never to be tailed* 
unlefs as a medicine to rehore the exhauded Ipirits : 
and to ail this ought to be joined the Peruvian bark, 
which hath this admirable property, that, with little 
or no dimulus, it redores the tone ( f the fydem, and 
invigorates the body in a manner incred ble to thofe 
who have not obferved its effects. If thefe directions 
are followed, the patient may almod certainly expeift 
a recovery, provided any degree of vital drength re¬ 
mains; and thofe who defire a life of celibacy on a 
moral account, will find them much more effedhial than 
all the vows of chaftity they can make. 

ONCA and Once. See Felis, vi. and iv. 

ONEEIIOURA and ONEEHOW, two fmall 
ifiands of that clufter which was difeovered by Captain 
Cook, and by him called the Sandwich ifiands. (See 
Saudwjch Islands). Omchtmra is very ftnall and its 
chief produce is yams. Cmehozo is confiderably larger, 
being about ten miles over. It is remarkable fot the 
great quantity of excellent yams which it produces, 
and for a fw'eet root called tee or tea, which is general¬ 
ly 
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ly about the thicknefs of a man’s wrift, though fome- 
times much larger. This root, which the natives com¬ 
monly bake previous to their bringing it to market, is 
of a wet clammy nature, and with proper manage¬ 
ment makes excellent beer. 

ONEGA, a river and lake of the Ruffian empire, 
between Mufcovite Carelia, the territory of Cargapol, 
and SwedilhCarelia. It is ioo miles in length and 
40 in breadth, having a communication with the lake 
Ladoga, and confequently with Peterfburgh. The 
river has its fource in Cargapol, and gives its name to 
a country full of woods. 

ONEGLIA, a fea-port town of Italy, in the ter¬ 
ritory of Genoa, with the title of a principality ; but 
it belongs to the king of Sardinia, as well as the pro¬ 
vince, which abounds in olive-trees, fruit and wine. 
It has often been taken and retaken in the wars of 
Italy ; which is no wonder, as it is an open place. 
The French and Spaniards had poffeflion of it in 1744, 
but were driven out by the Piedmontefe ; however, 
they returned next winter, and aga : n made themfelves 
mailers of it. E. Long. 7. 51. N. Lat. 43. 58. 

ONEIROCRITICA, the art of interpreting 
dreams : or a method of foretelling future events by 
means of dreams. See Dream, Divination, &c.— 
The word is formed from the Greek 0 veifQ^, “ dream.” 
and KfiT/Kn, of x-ftTic, “ judgment.”—Some call it 
one'trocratica; and derive it from ovtip©* and Kpxrta, 
“ I polfefs, I command.” 

It appears from feveral paffages of feripture, that 
there was, under the Jewifh difpenfation, fuch a thing 
as foretelling future events by dreams ; but then there 
was a particular gift or revelation required for that 
purpofe. 

Hence it has been inferred, that dreams are really 
fignificative, and do forebode fomething to come ; and 
all that is wanting among us is the oneirocritica, or the 
art of knowing what: yet it is the opinion of many, 
that dreams are mere chimeras; bearing indeed fome 
relation to what has puffed, but none to what is to 
come.—As to the cafe of Jofeph, it was pnffible for 
God, who knew all things, to difeover to him what 
was in the womb of fate ; and to introduce that, he 
might take the occafion of a dream. 

ONEIROCRITICS, a title given to interpreters 
of dreams, or thofe who judge of events from the cir- 
cumftances of dreams. 

There is no great regard to be had to thofe Greek 
books called onelrocriti.es ; nor do we know why the 
patriarch of Conftantinople, and others, Ihould amufe 
themfelves with writing on fo pitiful a fubjeft, 

Rigault has given us a colleflion of the Greek and 
Latin works of this kind, one attributed to Aftramp- 
fichus ; another to Nicephorus, patriarch of Conftan¬ 
tinople ; to which are added the treatifes of Artemi- 
dorus and Achmet.—But the books themfelves are 
little elfe than reveries; a kind of waking dreams, 
to explain and account for deeping ones.. 

The fecret of oneirocriticifm, according to them all, 
confifts in the relation fuppofed to be between the 
dream and the thing dignified ; but they are far from 
keeping to the relations of agreement and fimilitude 
and frequently have recourfe toothers of diflimilitude 
and contrariety. Concerning oneirocritics and onei- 
xocritica, die unlearned reader will find much informa- 
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tion in Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moles, and 
the books to which he refers. 

ONESlzE thermas, were, according to Strabo, 
excellent laths, and f.lutary waters, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees in Aquitania. Near the river Aturus Hands 
at this day the town Bagneres, famous for its waters, 
which appear to be the Ontjia of Strabo : fituated in 
the county of Bigorre in Gafcony, near the river 
Adour. 

ONIrE oppidum and Templum, (Jofephus) ; fo 
called from Onias, the high-prieft of the Jews in 
Egypt; who built a temple in imitation of that at Je- 
rui'alem, by permifiion of the king of Egypt, on the. 
l'pot where flood the temple of Diana Argeftis 
Leontopolis : it was encompaifed wiih a brick-wall 
and had a large tower like that at Jerufalem, (Jcfe- 
plius :) it was the metropolis of the Nomcs Heliopo- 
lites, (Ptolemy;) becaufe in Strabo’s time Heliopolis 
was fallen to decay. 

ONGLEE, in heraldry, an appellation given to 
the talons or claws of beafts or birds, when borne 
of a different colour from that of dre body of the ani¬ 
mal. 

ONION, See Allium, fp. 5.—Onions, leeks, and 
garlic are all of the fame genus ; and in their recent 
Hate are acrid, but harmlefs to the human body. When, 
by age or climate, this acrimony is too great, we do 
not ufe them as food. In Spain, the garlic being 
equally mild with the onion is ufed as common food. 
By the ordinary culinary preparation their acrimony is 
diflipated, and a remarkably mild fubftance remains,, 
promifing much nutriment, which thofe who can di- 
geft them raw will certainly obtain. Though fometimes 
iliunned as food, yet they are on that account ufrd in 
medicine, uniting the two qualities of pedtorals, viz. 
on the account of their acrimony, being in their re¬ 
cent Hate expedlorant; in their boiled ftate, on account 
of their mucilage, demulcent, provided the quantity 
taken be fufficient. Some of late, in this country 
have found in leeks a fomrfferous quality : but this is. 
not yet confirmed by a fufficient number of experi¬ 
ments.—Befides the three above-mentioned, there are 
feveral others belonging to the fame tribe, which we 
ufe as condiment; but only the leek and onion as diet. 
In its recent ftate, the onion is the moft acrid : in its. 
boiled ftate, the leek retains its acrimony moft tena-. 
cioufly. On account of this, and fome difference of tex-. 
ture, the onion is more eafily digefted and more uni- 
verfally ufed than the leek; being more eafily broke 
down, and more generally agreeable., 

ONISCUS, in zoology, a genus of infefls belong¬ 
ing to tire order of aptera. It has 14 legs, briftly 
feelers, and an oval body. There are 15 fpecies ; of 
which the moft remarkable are, 

1. The entonicri, or fea wooil-loufe, is v?hite ; yes 
black; convex above, beneath flat, margin acute; 
Anteunx 4 ; Four hind pair of legs largeft, hairy, 
Body of 10 fegments. Length iji line. Found on., 
the coaft. It accompanies the herring, and is an ene¬ 
my well known to our fifhermen : thefe in feoffs will 
frequently eat up a whole filh while it hangs in the, 
net. 

2. Onifcus aquaticus., is of an afhen. colour, and toler¬ 
ably fmooth. Its body is compofed of feven artiep- 
latiom, excluftve of the head and tail; which laft part 
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'.ii'.cli larger than the other fegments, round at the 
extremity, and from which iiTue two appendices, each 
divided into two threads. This infefl has that in com¬ 
mon vi ithfome fea-onifei, but differs from them by the 
fea ones having ten fegments. This has feven legs on 
each fide; the laft of which gradually increal'e in 
length, and are conftantly larger than the foremoft. 
The antenna have but three leng articulations, the 
laft of which is rhuch longer than the reft. This in- 
-fe< 5 t is found in pools, fmall rivulets, and efpecially in 
fprings. 

3. Afelius, mill pcs, or avood-loufe, is oval ; the tail 
obtufe, with two undivided bviftl.es ; various as to co¬ 
lour ; length, 5 lines. Their uie in medicine is well 
known. 

3. Onifeus armadillo is broad, very gloffy, and fmooth : 
its colour is black, with a fmall portion of white on 
the edge of the fegment, which colour often varies ; 
but ftiil the ir.feft is gloffy and fmooth. Its body is 
compofcd of ten fegments, befides the head and tail. 
Of the ten fegments, the firft feven are broad, and the 
laft three ftiort. The firft of thefe three appears di~ 
vided in the middle, which is broader than tire reft, 
into three more. Thefe Lift fhort fegments, with that 
of the tail, form the extremty of the animal’s body, 
which is round, without any appendix, and confti- 
tutes the fpecific charadcr of this infeft. It has four¬ 
teen feet, feven on each fide. This onifeus, when 
touched, rolls itfelf up into a ball, bringing its bead 
And tail together like the animal called armadillo, and 
neither antennas nor feet are feen; it might be taken 
for a round, fhining pearl. This onifeus is found in 
woods. 

OKKELOS,furnamed the Profelyte, a famous Rabbi 
of the firft century, and the author of the Chaldee 
Targum on the Pentateuch. He flourifhed in the time 
of Jefus Chrift, according to the Jewifh writers ; who 
nil agree that he was, at lead in 1'ome part of his life, 
contemporary with Jonathan BenUzziel, author of the 
fecond Targum upon the prophets. Dean Prideaux 
thinks he was the elder of the two, for fcvcral rsafons : 
the chief of which is the purity of the ftyle in his Tar¬ 
gum, therein coming neareft to that part of Daniel 
and Ezra which is in Chaldee, and is the trueft ftan- 
dard of that language, and confequently is the mod 
■undent; fince that language, as well as others, was in 
a conftant flux, and continued deviating in every age 
f ora the original; nor does there feem to be any re.i- 
f sn why Jonathan Ben Uzziel, when he underftood his 
Targum, faould pafs over the law, and begin with the 
prophet-, but that he found Onke'ios, had done this 
work before him, and with a fucc.fs which he couii 
not exceed. 

Azaries, the author of a ho: k ir. titled LI cor P.naim, 
or the Holt of lac eyes, tells us, that Onk.los was a 
profelyte in the time of Hillel and Samnai, and lived 
to fee Jonathan Ben Uzziel one of the prime fcholars 
of Hillel. Thefe three dodfors flourifhed 12 rears be¬ 
fore Chrift, according to the chronology of Gauz ; who 
adds, that Qnkelos was cotemporary with Gamaliel 
the elder, St Paul’s mafter, who was the grandfon of 
Hillel, who lived 28 years after Chrift, and did not- 
die till 18 years before the deftrudtion of Jerufalcm. 
However, the fame Gauz, by his calculation, places 
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Onkelos too years after Chrift ; and to adjuft his opi- Onkotomy 
nion with that of Azaries, extends the life of Onkelos II 
to a great length. The Talmudiftsjtell us that he af- 0, '°f or - 
fifted at the funeral of Gamaliel^ and was at prodi¬ 
gious experce to make it moft magnificent. Dean 
Prideaux obferves, that the Targum of Onkelos is ra¬ 
ther a verfion than a paraphrafe ; fince it renders the 
Hebrew text word for word, and for the moft part 
accurately andexaflly, and is by much the beft of all 
this fort: and therefore it has always been held in 
efteem among the Jews much above all the other Tar- 
gums ; and being fet to the fame mufical notes with the 
Hebrew text, it is thereby made capable of being read 
in the fame tone with it in their public aficmblies. From 
the excellency and accuracy of Onkelcs’s Targum, the 
dean alfo concludes him to have been a native Jew, 
fince, without being bred up from his birth in the Jew- 
ifh religion and learning, and long exercifcd in all the 
rites and dofixines thereof, and being alfo thoroughly 
fkilled in both the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, as 
far as a native Jew could be, he can fcarce be thought 
thoroughly adequate to mat work which he perform¬ 
ed : and that the reprcie iting him as a profelyte feems 
to have proceeded from the error of taking him to 
have been the fame with Akilas, or Aquila, of Pontus, 
author of the Greek Targum or verfion of the pro¬ 
phets and Hagiographia, who was indeed a Jewifh 
profelyte. 

ONKOTOMY, in furgery, the opening of a tu¬ 
mour or abfeefs. See Surgery. 

ONOCLEA, in botany ; A genus of the natural or¬ 
der of Alices, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of 
plants. The fpike is flat, and turned to each fide, 
with quinquevalved frudfifications. 

ONOMANCIA, or rather Onomantia, a branch 
of divination, which foretels the good or bad fortune 
of a m.m, from the letters in his name. See the article 
Divination, and Name. 

From much the fame principle the-young Romans 
toafted their miftreiies as often as. there were letters in 
their names ; Hence Martial fays, 

Navia fex eye.'his, Jeplem JuJllnalihaiur. 

ONOMATOPOEIA, in grammar and rhetoric, a 
figure where words are formed to refemble the found 
made by the things fignified : as the buzz of bees, the 
cackling ofhens. See. Refemblances of this kind are 
often fancied when theyare not real, though, no doubt, 
there are in every language fome words of which the 
found is very like to that which thole words are em¬ 
ployed to express. Yet, to the mortification of gram¬ 
marians and rhetoricians, coniundlions, which have 
been juftly profiounced no parts of fpeech, are the on¬ 
ly founds uttered by men that are wholly natural, and 
thefe are fewer than is comm ,:ily fuppofed. See 
Grammar and Languages* 

ONONIS, in botany : A genus of the decandria, or¬ 
der, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants. The 
calyx is quinc.uepanite, with the fegments linear ; the 
vexillum ftriated ; the legumen turgid and feflile ; the 
filaments coalited without a filfurc. 

ONOPORBUM, in botany : A genius of the poly- 
grama -qualis order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
of plants •, and in the natural method ranking under 
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Onoftnder the 49th order, Compofiia. The receptacle is honey- 
11 combed ; the fcales of the calyx mucronated or noint- 
ed. 

ONOSANDER, a Greek author and Platonic phi- 
lofopher, who wrote Commentaries on Plato’s politics, 
which are loft: but his name is particularly famous for 
a treatife intitled Ao>et Irfanyixo; “ Of the duty and 
virtues of the general of an army;’’ which has been 
tranflated into Latin, Italian, Spanifh, and Ftench. 
The time when he lived is not precifely known : but 
is imagined to be in the reign of the emperor Clau¬ 
dius. 

ONOSfvIA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
■order, belonging to the pentandria cl;;ft of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 41ft order, 
jlfportfolio:. The corolla is camp,ululated, with the 
throat pervious ; there are four feeds. 

ONTARIO, a lake of North America, in the coun¬ 
try of the Iroquois, 180 miles in length and 60 in 
breadth. There are many rivers that run into it; and 
from it the great river St Laurence proceeds. It 
communicates with lake Eiie by a river 33 miles in 
length, in which is the remarkable cataradt of Nia¬ 
gara. 

ONTOLOGY, See Metaphysics, n° 3. 

ONUPH’.IIUS panvinus, a learned Italian of the 
order of hermits of St Auguftine, was born of a noble 
family at Verona, in 1529; and, being trained to lite¬ 
rature, became fo indefatigable in his ftudies, that he 
fpent whole days and nights in reading the ancients: 
which made Manutius ftyle him Helluo Aniiquitatis. He 
firft performance was A Chronicle of Popes and Car¬ 
dinals, which was printed without his knowledge at 
Venice in 1557 ; and fome time after, more corredtly 
by himfelf. He afterwards continued Platina’s Lives 
of the Popes, from Sextus IV. to Pius V. and fubjoin- 
ed annotations to the lives Platina had written. He 
alfo wrote four pieces upon Roman Antiquities, which 
are printed in Grtevius’s Collection. He died in his 
39th year, in 1568. 

ONYCOMANCY, or as fome write it, Onyman- 
cy ; a kind of divination by means of the nails of the 

fingers.-The word is formed from the Greek 

“nail,” and <««v rua “ divination.” 

The ancient practice was to rub the nails of a youth 
with oil and foot, or wax; and to hold up tbe nails 
thus fmeared againft the fun.—Upon them were fup- 
pofed to appear figures or characters, which ftiowed 
the thing required. 

ONYX, in natural hiftory, one of the femipellucid 
gems, with varioufly coloured zones, but none red ; 
being compofed of cryftal, debated by a fmall admix¬ 
ture of earth ; and made up either of a number of flat 
plates or of a feries of coats furrounding a central 
nucleus, and feparated from each other by veins of a 
different colour, refembling zones or belts. 

We have four fpecies of this gem. 1. A bluifti- 
white one, with broad white zones. 2. A very pure 
onyx, with fnow-white veins. 3. The jafponyx, or 
horny-onyx, with green zones. 4. The brown onyx, 
with bluilh white zones. 

The ancients attributed wonderful properties to the 
onyx, and imagined that if worn on the finger it adted 
as ;■ cardiac: they have alfo recommended it as an 
ailrlngcnt; but at prefent no regard is paid to it. 
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The word In the Greek language fignifics ;.v.v7; the Ooa.iMiV 
poets making this (tone to have been flamed by the 
Parens from a piece of Venus’s nails, cut efi by Cupid v 
with one of his arrows. 

OONALASHKA, one of the islands of the Nor¬ 
thern Archipelago, vifited bp Captain Cook in his 
laft voyage. The native inhabitants of this iiland are, 
to all appearances, a very peaceable people, busing 
been much polifhed by the Ruffians, who now keep 
them in a ftate of fubjedtiori. As the ifl.md fur nifties 
them with fubfiftence, fo it does, in fome meaftire, 
with clothing, which is chiefly compofed of fains. 

The upper garment, which is made like a waggoner's 
frock, reaches down to the knees. Befides tills, they 
wear a waiftcoator two, a pair of breeches, a fur cap, 
and a pair of boots, the legs of which arc formed ci. 
fome kind of ftrong gut; but the foies and tipper-lea¬ 
thers are of Ruffia leather. Fifli and other feu-ani¬ 
mals, birds, roots, berries and even fea-weed, compote 
their food. They dry quantities cf fifh during the 
fummer, which they lay up in fmall huts for their ute 
in winter. They did not appear to be very dsfirous 
of iron, nor to want any other inftrument, except 
fewing needles, their own being formed of bone. With 
thefe they few their canoes, and make their clothes, 
and alfo work very curious embroidery. They the, 
inftead of thread, the fibres of plants, which they 
Tplit to the thicknefs required. All fewing is per¬ 
formed by the females, who are flioe makers, tailors, 
and boat-builders. They manufacture mats and balkets 
of graft, which are both ftrong and beautiful. The e 
is indeed a neatnefs and perfection in rnoft of then- 
works, that fhew they are deficient neither in inge¬ 
nuity nor perfeverance. 

Though the climate is fometimes fevere, Captaui 
Cook did not obferve a fire place in any of thrir ha¬ 
bitations. They are lighted as well as heated by 
lamps; which, though limple, effectually anfwer the 
purpofe for which they are intended. They confift 
of a flat ftone hollowed on one fide like a plate; in 
the hollow part they put the oil, mixed with fome 
dry graft which ftrves for a wick. Both fexes often 
warm themfelves over one of thefe lamps, by placing 
it between their leg?, under their garments, and fit¬ 
ting thus over it for feveral minutes. E. Long. 139. 

29. N. Lnt. 53. 5. 

OONELLA, OONEMAH, two {Hands of the 
fame Archipelago with Oonalaflika: the former cf 
which II es to the nortb-eaft cf that ifland, being fe¬ 
parated from it by a navigable ftrait; the other is more 
to the weftward, being in E. Long^ 192. 30. and 
N. Lit. 54. 30. The circumference of Ounellu is 
about feven leagues, and the produce of both much 
the fame with that of Oonalafhka. 

OORT (Adam Van), born at Antwerp in 1557, 
was the fon of Lambert Van Oort, a painter of confider- 
able reputation for perfpedtive and architecture. Adam 
was inftrudted in the art by his father, and afforded 
fufficient proofs of his having an enlarged genius; fo 
that he foon rofe into efteem, not only as a painter of 
hiftcry, but as an able artift inlandfcape and portrait. 

But the greateft honour of Van Oort proceeded from 
his having been the firft indtrudtor of Rubens, w r hofc 
works have eternized his mafter’s memory, along with 
his own. 
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Naturally he was of a rough and difagreeable tem- church at Bruges which belonged to the Jefuits: the Opacity,, 
per, which occafioned him to lofe the love of his diC fubjeft of it is, a Defcent from the Crofs; in which 
ciples and his friends ; and among the number, he to- the defign, the difpofition, the exprefiion, colour, and 
tally forfeited the eftecm of Rubens, his bed pupil, chiaro-fcuro, are worthy of the higLeft praifes. He 
Jordaens was the only perfon who accommodated him- had a fon of the fame name, who acquired confiderable 
felf to the favage humour of his mafter, but it appears fame in his profeffion. 

probable, that he only condefcended to endure his OPACITY, in philofophy, a quality of bodies 
morofe behaviour, out of affeftion to the daughter of which renders them impervious to the rays of light. pj . 
Van Oort, to whom Jordaens was afterwards mar- OPAH, commonly called the king fijh. See Zeus. gc'CLI. 
ried. The body is deep ; the fcales exceedingly minute : it 

In his flyle of painting, however, he neglefted na- has fetaceous teeth on the tongue only, one long dor- 
ture, and was entirely a mannerift; nor did he feem fal fin, and a tail fomewhat lunated. The genus of 
to have any regard to painting as a fine art, but which this is a fpecies is not numerous: This, bow- 
merely as an art that might be the means of making ever, is confiderably the larged, and with refpeft to 
him rich. In his bell time, his compofition was agree- its colours the mod fplendid. It is confidered by many 
able and his defign correft; but in his latter time, as the mod beautiful fifh that is found on the coalt 
his works had nothing to recommend them, except of Europe. Mr Pennant in his Britifh Zoology gives 
the freedom of handling, and the goodnefs of their the following account of this fifh, which is exceeding.- 
colouring; yet, with all his defedts, he was accounted ly rare on the Britifh coad: “ We have only four 
a good painter. Rubens ufed to fay, that Van Oort indances (fays he) of this fifh being taken in our feas,. 
would have furpaffed all his contemporaries, if he had each of them in the north, viz. twice off Scotland, 
then Rome, and formed his tade by dudying after the once off Northumberland, and once in Filey-Bay, 
bed models. He painted a great number of defigns Yorkfhire. This lad was caught about two years ago, 
for the altars cf churches in Flanders, which have and exhibited as a fhow at-Scarborough. 
much merit in feveral parts; and they are dill beheld “ It is of that genus which Linnaeus didingulfhes 
with pleafure by good judges. by the name of Chtetodan from its briftly teeth, and 

OOST, a kiln for drying hops after they are picked is Cud to be very common on the coad. of Guinea, 
from the dalks. (See Ch;etodoji). (a) 

Oost (Jacques Van), a painter of hi dory, land- “It'is well defcribed by an anonymous writer in 
fcape, and architefture, was born at Bruges about the London Magazine for Oftober 1767, which we 
the year 1600, and learned the art in his native city, fhall borrow, as the account is confirmed to us by Mr 
though it is not ascertained by what mader he was Travis, who had an opportunity of examining one of 
inftrufted ; but he travelled to Italy, to ftudy after the fame fpecies. 

the works of the great maders, and copied every thing “ Newcadle, September 12. On Saturday laft 
that pleafed his own tade, or that he thought might was thrown upon the fands at Blyth, a very rare and 
contribute to his improvement. However, among all beautiful fifh, weighing between 70 and 80 pounds,, 
the famous artids, he attached himfelf particularly to fliaped like the iea-bream. The length was three 
the dyle of Aanibal Carracci, and Imitated him in fuch feet and an half; the breadth from back to belly al- 
a manner, as to furprife the mod able conuoiffeurs at mod two feet; but the thicknefs from fide to fide not 
Rome. above fix inches. 

He pofTeffed many of the accomplifhments of a great “ The mouth fmall for the fize of the fifh, form- ’ 

painter. His touch and his colouring were good; he ing a fquare opening, and u ithout any teeth in the. 
intruduced but few figures in his defigns, to avoid jaws. The tongue thick, refembling that of a man,, 
incumbering his fubjeft; and he difpofed them with a but rough and thick fet with beards or prickles, point- 
great deal of fkill and elegance ; giving them fuch ing backwards, fo that any thing might eafily pafs- 
draperies as were fimple and natural. He defigned in down, but could not eafily return back; therefore- 
a good tade; and though his dyle of compofition re- thefe might ferve indead of teeth to retain its prey, 
femblfid that of Annibal, yet it was lefs charged than The eyes remarkably laige, covered with a membrane,, 
the defigns of that mader usually are. In his carna- and fhining with a glare of gold. The cover of the 
ticns, his colouring was frefh and like nature; but he gills like the falmon. 

is not fo commendable in the coloui of his draperies, “ The body diminifhes very finall to the tail, which 
which is fometimes fo. broken as to give the duffs an is forked, and expands 12 inches : the gill fics are 
appearance of hardnefs. He underftood perfpeftive broad, about eight inches long, and play horizon— 
and architefture extremely well; and as he was not tally: a little behind their infertton the back fin takes 
fond of painting landfcape (though occafionally he its original, where it is about feven inches high, but 
painted it well), in the dead of it he ornamented his Hopes away very fuddenly, running down very near the 
back grounds mod frequently with buildings, co- tail, and at its termination becomes a little broader : 
lurrms, arches, and different pieces of architefture, the belly fins are very ftrong, and placed near the 
which gave his compofition a.grand eff.ft. middle of the body : a narrow fin alfo runs from the 

The mod. admired pifture. of Van God is in the anus to the tail. 

“ AIT 


( A ) I at r writers feem with more propriety to have ranked it under the genus Z&us, to which we bay®.; 
already icferred- 
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“ All the fins, and alfo the tail, arc of a fine fcarlet; bhiifli, and purple rays are thrown out; but when Opal, 

but the colours and beauty of the reft of the body, held againft the light it appears of a reddilh cr rather v 

which is fmooth and covered with almoft imper- flame-colour. Wallerius, in his Mineralogy, fays, that 
ceptible feales, beggars all defeription; the upper this white opal anfwcrs the defeription of it given by 
part being a kind of bright green, variegated with Pliny much better than the olive coloured one atrva 

whitilh fpots, and enriched with a fh ; ninggolden hue, defcribed. There are two varieties of it: 1. The 

much refembling the fplendour of the peacock’s tea- oriental opal, Ihowing many colours.—Engenftroom 
thers; this by degrees vanifhes in a bright filver; and informs us, that he had obtained a fmall piece cf 
near the belly the gold begins again to predominate pfettdo agate from the Eaft Indies, of a yellow i.'ll 
in a lighter ground than on the back.” brown and pale blue, nr rather milk-coLur, with a 

OPAL, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of the chroa- fhining brightnefs, exaflly like that of the milky 
ftaces genus of gems.—This fpecies of precious (tone opals already mentioned ; alfo fome other fpecimens 
is generally efteemed the mod beautiful of all the flinty near Turin in Piedmont, where they are called ba- 
tribe, which appears to be owing to its changeable Jlard-agates, a name which, in his opinion, is ex¬ 
appearance when viewed by reflexion.—The form of tremely proper for them, as they agree with the agates 
the opal is that of a pebble, like the agate, with in almoft every refpedt except hardnefs: this, how- 
which authors in general have claffed it, from a fup- ever, has been controverted.—Sometimes the cpal i; 
pofed refemblance, of which there appears no fort furrounded with a white cruft, like common fiir ts in 
■of proof. On the contrary, Bergman’s analyfis points the ftrataof chalk ; which cruft has likewife the fame 
it out to be of a very different nature from the genus properties as the flint when this laft mentioned fub- 

cf flints, of which the agate is a fpecies; magnefta itance has been prcvioufly freed from the adherent 

conftituting a large part of its compofition, and not chalk; viz. 1. It does not diffolve in nitrous acid, 
entering at all into that of the agate, if we are to 2. It is not fnf\b\t per fe. 3. It melts pretty eafily with 
judge from the analyfts of the parent fpecies or flint, borax, but without any effervefcence, contrary to what 
there being none yet publifhed of agate. The fpe- is obferved in calcareous fubftances ; fo that borax 
cific gravity of the opal is likewife extremely diffe- will diffolve about three quarters of its own bulk of 
rent from that of the agate. Wallerius tells us that this fubftance, though with difficulty, efpecially to- 
its fpecific gravity is upwards of 1000. It lofes its wards the end of the operation ; but the glafs becomes 
colour and tranfparency in the fire, and in other re- quite clear and colr.urlefs, inftead of becoming white 
fpedls is affefled by it in the very fame manner as and opaque, as is the cafe with calcareous fubftances. 
quartz or flint would be. It may be melted with bo- This oriental ftone is found in the ifland cf Ceylon, 
rax, but not without great difficulty. The fpecies are, where it is called the elementary Jlone. The Indians 

1. The opal of Nonnius. This appears olive-co- put as high a value on it as on the diamond. There 

loured by refleflion, and then opaque; but when held is another kind of oriental opal much valued, gene- 
between the eye and the light, it is found to be tranf- rally called the Jlaming opal, becaufe it changes its co¬ 
parent, and appears of a beautiful ruby colour. Boc- lours, as if fparks of fire efcaped from it in parallel 

cede Boot, author of the Complete jt<we'Lr, confi- lines. 

ders it as the moft precious fort of opal, and indeed 3. The bluifh and femitranfparent opal is lefs va- 
the moft wonderful of this kind of nature’s works: he lued by thofe who are converfant in gems than the 
gives a lofty encomium upon it, chiefly from Pliny, who others, on account of its being fuppofed more eafily 
called this opal padercs. This fpecies of opal is the imitable by art. M. Magellan, however, informs us, 
Jangenoti cf India, and nonnius of the ancients and mo- that not only this, but feveral other kinds of opals 
dern Europeans, from the Roman fenator Nonnius, are eafily imitable by art; feveral compofitions cf 
poffeffor of the famous opal of Rome, worth 20,000 glafs being met with which fhow very different co- 
iefterces, who preferred banifhment to parting with lours by refleflion and by refradfion. A curious an- 
it to Anthony. An opal anfwering exaflly to Pliny’s cient one of this kind is to be feen in the royal abbey 
defeription of the nonnius was difeovered about 30 or of St Denis near Paris, which is green on the outlide, 

35 years ago in the ruins of Alexandria, and purcha- but fhows a fine ruby-colour when held between 
fed for a trifle by the French confui Lironcourt, from the eye and the light. Our author has alfo feen fome 
his draguman Roboly. The duke de Nivernois, when glafs paftes made in London by Edward Delaval, Efq; 
ambaffador in London in 1763, was in poffeffion of and others by Mr More fecretary to the fociety of 
the very ftone. The next in eiteem and value is the Arts, which appeared of a yellow-brown or other 
Iris opal, of a glaffy white colour, but when looked colour by refleflion; but when held againft the light 
through it appears of a flame-colour, as the nonnius tranfmitted a fine blue, purple, or led colour, like 
does of a ruby. the fapphires, rubies, garnets, and other precious 

Wallerius indeed is of opinion that the opal found ftones.—Wallerius gives diredtions for making thefe 
in Alexandria was not that of Nonnius mentioned by paftes; and M. Magellan informs us, that he by 
Pliny; and adds, that it was by many fuppofed to be chance difeovered that the red glafs of Kunckel, when 
only a counterfeit piece of glafs or pafte. There is over-melted, or burnt in a common fire, produces a 
another of the fame fpecies in Sweden, which by re- fimilar effefl, trarffmitting one colour by refraflion 
fleftion appears of a brownifti colour, but by refrac- and another by refleflion. The fine imitations of the 
tion is red with violet veins. true white opals, which Pliny fays were made by the 

2. The white opal, having its ground of a white Indians, have, in our author’s opinion, hitherto baf- 
glafs-like complexion, from whence green, .yellow, fled the art of the moderns. 

•E e z The 
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w pa’) The fangenofl or nonnius opal is found in the Eaft 
. Opalu. Indies; the Iris, in Ceylon; the milky opal, at Eil- 
” v ” benftock and Fryberg; the bluiffi or moft common 
and leaft efleemed, in Hungary, Silefia, Saxony, &c.; 
the olive and bottle coloured cat’s eye, in Ceylon ; 
the inferior in different countries of Europe. Mr 
Born mentions what he calls an avanturine cat's eye, of 
a flelh colour and tranfparenc, poffeffing the curious 
HruXure of the avanturine, viz. compofed of little 
plates like fcales, with a metallic fplendour, which 
reflect the rays of light like the opal. This {tone we 
fufpeX to be that which has led authors to cl ( afs the 
avanturine with the opal, although' it is in fa jS a fine 
opaque quartz.- Rufiia produces the opal' at the ri¬ 
vulet Katfcha, near 5 the city of Krafnajark, in the 
Altai mountains in Siberia. The cat’s eye is found 
iu Mcunt Caucafus, and is often confounded with the 
' -opal, though improperly. SeeAstERiA. The oculus 
mundi (fee' Hydrophanes) has a very intimate con¬ 
nexion with opal, being generally found in beds over 
it,* and being regarded by fome naturallfts as the fame 
Hone in a ftate of decompofition by the aXion of the 
air. Rufiia pofieffes this ftone in the Altai mountains, 
where the opals are found. 

No method of eftimating the opal is given by au¬ 
thors that we know of. But thofe of uncommon beauty 
and fize are fold for very large lums. 

The late Leopald II. emperor of Germany, was in 
pc.ffeffion of an oriental ftone, fometimes delcribed as 
a cat’s eye and fometimes as an opal, of one inch dia¬ 
meter, and which was valued at a great price. Prince 
Potemkin, the Ruffian general, purchafed for 1000 
ducats a ftone of the fame kind, faid to have been 
taken by the famous Nadir Shah from the head of a 
Gentoo idol, of which it made one of the eyes. By 
what circuitous road it found its way to Potemkin, 
we have.not been informed; but 'with many other 
gems it difappeared from the tent of the Ferfian con¬ 
queror when he was allaffiriated. 

Opals are commonly found in detached pieces, in 
an envelope of a different kind of ftone, from the fize 
of a pin-head to that of a walnut. Beautiful opals of 
this laft fize are extremely rare ; fo that it is difficult 
to find an opal fufficiently perfect and large to be com¬ 
pletely poffefied of all its beauties : this renders it fo 
precious, and makes it almc-ft impoffible to determine 
its value. They have agreed, however, to value a 
beautiful oriental opal at double the price of a fapphire 
cf the fame fize. 

It is very remarkable,’ that all the beautiful colours 
of the opal may entirely change or difappear when the 
ftone is divided into pieces. This phenomenon, which 
has been den-v uHrated more than once by ex-perience, 
leads us to think that all the fparkiing play of the opal 
is owing to the refraXion of the rays of the fun from 
the fuiiace of the ftone, which is naturally formed to 
. prod.uce this refraXicn. 

OPALIA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated at Rome 
in. honour of the Goddefs Ops. Varro fays they were 
field on the igth of December, which was one of the 
days cf the faturnalia : thefe two feafts were celebrated 
in the fame month, becaule Saturn and Ops were hut 
band and wife: the vows offered to the goddefs were 
made fitting on the ground. 
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OPERA, a dramatic compofilion fet to mufic, and Opera! 
firng on the ftage, accompanied with mufical inftru- H 
merit's, and enriched with magnificent dreffes,machines, °phidium; 
and other decorations.—This fpecies of drama is of - 
modern invention. In its prefent ftafe it was not 
known even in Italy before the beginning of the laff 
century; and at its introduXion into England, a cen¬ 
tury afterwards, it divided the wits, literati, and mu- 
ficians of the age. By thofe who were efteemed the 
beft judges of the aft, the Englilh language was con- 
fidered as too'rough and inharmonious for the mufic 
of the opera; and, on the other hand, critics, whofe 
tafte was built on the bafis' of common fenfe, looked 
upon a drama in a foreign and unknown tongue as the 
greateft of all abfurdities. Many of them, however, 
pleaded for operas in the Englifli language; and it is 
well known that Addifon, who was one of the oppo- 
fers of the Italian opera on. the London ftage, wrote 
in his native tongue the opera of Rofamond. This 
is confeffedly a beautiful poem; but, in the opinion 
of Dr Burney, it adds nothing to Addifon’s fame, as 
it fliows his total ignorance of the firft principles of 
mufic, and of courfe his unfitnefs for the talk he bad" 
undertaken. 

In queftions refpeXing the fine arts there is no ap¬ 
peal from the general tafte; arid therefore, as the 
French opera, which is in the language of the coun-: 
try Where it is aXed, has always been admired by 
perfons of liberal education, it doubtlefs has merit 
confidered as a drama; but how the dramas of this 
kind which are. compofed in Italian fhould find ad¬ 
mirers'in England, among perfons who underftand not 
a word of the language, is to us a matter of aftonifh- 
ment. The mufic of them may deferve and command 
the admiration of every one who has an ear; and the' 
aXiori of the fingets may be perfeXly fuitable to the 
fubjeX reprefented ; but of this fuitablenefs the majo¬ 
rity of the audience can be no judges. 

Even when the language is thoroughly undcrftoocT, 
we fhould imagine, that, to make an opera agreeable 
to good fenfe, much, would depend upon the choice' 
of the fubjeX ; for it is firmly abfurd to have perfons• 
of all ranks, and on every occafion, perpetually ac¬ 
companied with the regular refponfes of fymphony. 

To hear Caffar, Scipio, or Macbeth, when forming: 
plans to enfure viXory, or hatching plots of treafon 
and murder, talking in recitative and keeping time 
with fiddles, would iurely difguft every peribn whofe 
fenfe had not all evaporated in found ; but when the 
fubjeX reprefented naturally admits of mufic iu real 
life, we can fuppofe an opera to afford to perfons of 
tafte one of the moft exquifite and refined entertain-" 
ments of which human nature is capable. For a fur¬ 
ther account of the opera, fee Music, n° 39, 42, 44,. 
and Poetry, n.°i33, &c. ' 

OPERATION, in general, the aX of exerting or 
exercifing fome power or faculty, upon which an effedf 
follows. 

Operation, in furgery and medicine, denotes a 
methodical aXion of the hand on the human body, in ; 
order to re-eftablifh health. 

OPHIDIUM, a genus of fifties belonging to p ]att 
the order of apodes. The principal charaXers of this cCCAfc- 
genus are the following. The head is fomewhat naked ; 

the 
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Cphidiaai. the teeth are in the jaws, palate, and fauces; the bo¬ 
dy Jong; the fins of the back, tail and anus, con¬ 
founded in one ; no fin on the under part of the body ; 
and the eyes covered by the common fkin. Of this ge¬ 
nus there are feveral fpecies, of which the mod curious 
is the ophidium barbatum of L'nnams, thus daferibed 
by Dr Brouffonet in the 71 ft volume of the Philofophi- 
cal TranfaClions. 

“The feales of the ophidium (fays he) are irregularly 
placed and difperfed over the whole body. Their form 
is fometimes round, fometimes nearly oval They are 
larger near the head,- and in the lower part of the 
body ; but are hardly to be diftinguilhed near the 
tail. They adhere to the body by means of a par¬ 
ticular tranfparent fkin, which is in general very thin, 
but fomewhat thicker near the neck, and extended 
loofely over the whole head: this fkin is very eafily de- 
ftroyed, after which the feales falling, the body ap¬ 
pears fpotted (fig. I.) When you look at them with 
the naked eye (fig. i.) they appear as covered with 
very fmall grains; but viewed through a- microfcope 


tebra : its pofitioa is parallel to the bodies- of the ver¬ 
tebrae 5 its motion is half circular; one of its part's, 
viz. the loweft, being in the cavity of the fwimming 
bladder, to which it adheres by a thin membrane, fo' 
that no air can efcape at that part. It is covered- by 
membranes, which adhere ftrongly to its middle; in, 
this part are fattened the two ligaments of the a-po-. 
phyfis of the fecond,. and third vertebrae, of which we 
fpoke before, and which are of a great tenuity. In 
the fame point are faftened alfo two ligaments, each 
of which belongs to an oblong muffle parallel to each, 
other, and fixed to the bones of the loweft and pofte- 
rior part of die head (fig. 4.) 

All this apparatus is certainly fubfervient to the., 
pwrpofe of fwimming ; but it is very remarkable, that 
if thefe parts are neceilary to fome animal function,, 
they fhould not be found in all the individuals ; “ for I 
have feen (fays our author) two, of which the verte--. 
bne were not different from the vertebrae of the other- 
fpecies: which difference depends, perhaps, on the- 
difference of fex. I am inclined to believe fo; but*, 


Ophioglef* 

rum, 
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(fig. 3.) the middle of them appears more elevated than the generation in this fifh feems to be no lefs myfte-. 


the margin ;. and from the centre to the margin, clofe 
by each other, there are many lines or rays formed 
by fmall feales placed upon one another, like tiles upon 
a roof, the luperior being always the nearer to the 
centre. This fort of feales, which may be called 
umbonata, are faftened to the body by very fmall vef- 
fels which are inferted in their middle"; they are to 
be feen on the body only, not on the head nor the 
fins.” 

The anatomy of this fifh comprehends fome very 
remarkable circumftartees, which our author thinks, 
.Were never oblerved, in any other fpecies. When the 
fkin is drawn off, there appears a thin membrane of a 
filver colour, which covers the mufcles. The muffles 
being removed, we find the peritoneum, which lines 
the abdominal cavity, and is adherent to the fwimming 
bladder by fome elongations. It is of a filver hue, 
with fome very fmall black points* The ventricle is 
not to be diftinguilhed from the inteftioes by any other 
mark but by its fize ; its form is oblong ; it is extend¬ 
ed almoft to the anus, from whence the inteftinal daft 
has a retrograde courfe, and then defeends again, ha¬ 
ving a little dilatation near the anus. On the ver¬ 
tebrae next the anus on the outlide of the peritoneum 
is a kind of cavity of an oblong form, containing a 
reddifh vifeus, which he takes to be the kidney. 

The 'firft vertebra from the head has nothing very 
remarkable in its ftrufture. The fecond has on each 
fide an elongated and fharp apophyfis, to the apex 
of which is annexed a fmall ligament. The third 
is very flat, and has on each fide a kind of tri-, 
angular and fharp apophyfis, to which adheres a 
ligament as to the fecond. The fourth is remark- 


than that of the eel: I eould never diftinguilh; 
a male from a female in this fpecies.” 

This fifh commonly grows to the fize of eight or- 
nine inches. It is to be found in all the Mediterranean, 
fea, and in great plenty in.the Adriatic:, its flefh is^ 
not of a good tafte, rather coarfe, as is that of all the- 
fpecies of fifb.es which have no ventral fins, are obli-. 
ged to make great efforts in fwimming, and have con-, 
lequently the mufcles harder, 

OPHIOGLGSSUM, adder’s tongue:, A genua, 
of the natural order of Slices, belonging to the cryp-. 
togamia clafs of plants. Thefpike is articulated, flat,, 
and turned to the two Tides; with the articuli or joints; 
opening acrofs., There are feven fpecies; of which, 
the only remarkable one is the vulgatum, or common, 
adderh-tongue, which is a native of feveral places of,' 
Britain, growing in meadows and moift paftures. The 
country-people make an ointment of the frefh leaves,, 
and ufe it as a vulnerary to green wounds ; which is a 
very ancient application, recommended by Matthiolus,, 
Tragus, and others., , , 

OPHIOMANCY, in antiquity, the art of making 
predictions from ferpents- Thus Calchas, on feeing- 
a feipent devour eight fparrows with their dam, fore-, 
told the duration of the fiege of Troy : and the feven 
coils of a ferpent that was feen on Anchifes’s tomb,, 
were interpreted to mean the feven years that xEnea& ( 
wandered from place, to plac.e before he arrived at, 
Latium. 

OPHIORHIZA, in botany : A genus of the mo-, 
nogynia . order,, belonging to the pentandria clafs ot 
plants; and in the natural me.thod ranking under the- 
47th order, Stellate.. The. corrolla is funnel-fhaped 
able in having a fharp apephyfis on each fide, arti- the capfule twin, bilocular, and polyfpermous. There- 
culated with the body of the vertebras; and under each are two fpecies ; the moft remarkable of which is the 
of them is another articulated apophyfis, flattilh, thick, Afiaticum, or true lignum colubrinum., The root of' 
roundifh at its extremities, and forked at its bafis this is known in the Eaft Indies to be afpecifie againft 
(fig. 5.) The fifth, which is ftrongly. adherent to the poifon of the moft dreadful animal called the hood-. 
the former, has in its middle, a bifid procefs. The ed ferpent. There is atreatife in Anwn. At ad. tom. iv„ 
lixtli has in its middle a flattifh elevation, fharp on each upon this fubjeff,. wherein the author of Joh. And. Da- 
fide. Between the extremity of the larger apophyfis relius undertakes, from the deffription of fuch au-. 
of the fourth vertebra is a bone, or rather a hard carti-. thois as had feen it upon the fpot, to afeertain the 
lage, which bears the figure of a kidney (fig. 6.) its plant from which the genuine root is taken. It ap-. 
convexity being turned towards the body of die ver- pears in this account, that it had puzzled the Eu-,„ 
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°*y- topean phyficians; and what had been fold in the {hops 
lor it. is the root of a very different plant, and of a 
poifonous nature. 

The true root is called mungus, for the following 
reafon.—There is a kind of weafel in the Eaft Indies, 
railed viungiit'ia by the natives, mungo by the Portu- 
guefe, and muncas by the Dutch. This animal pur- 
fues the hooded ferpent, as the cat does the moufe 
with us. As foon as the ferpent appears, the weafel 
-attacks him ; and if fhe chances to be bit by him, flie 
immediately runs to find a certain vegetable, upon 
.eating which fhe -returns and renews the fight.— 
The Indians are of opinion that this plant is the 
inungos. 

That celebrated traveller Kasmpfer, who kept one 
of thefe weafels tame, that eat with him, lived with 
him, and was his companion wherever he went, fays 
he faw one of thefe battles between her and the fer- 
pent, but could not certainly find out what root the 
weafel looked out for. But whether the weafel fir ft 
difcovered this antidote or not, it is an infallible 
■remedy againft the bite of the hooded ferpent. And 
this he undertakes to afcertain. 

OPHIOXYLON, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
noocia order, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of 
which the order is doubtful. The hermaphrodite ca- 
lix is quinquefid; the corolla quinquefid and funnel 
fhaped ; with a cylindrical nedtarium within its mouth. 
OPHIR, a country mentioned in fcripture, from 
hypothefes -which Solomon had great quantities of gold brought 
theffittik° me ’ n which he fent out for that purpofe ; but 
where to fix its fituation is the great difficulty, authors 
running into various opinions on that head. Some 
have gone to the Weft, others to the Eaft Indies, and 
-the eaftem coafts of Africa, in fearchof it.—Mr Bruce 
n the celebrated Abyftinian traveller has difpluyed much 
'Hypodisfis learning and ingenuity in fettling this queftion of Bib- 
llcal hiftory. To the fatisfadlion of mod of his rea¬ 
ders he has determined Ophir to be Sofala, a king¬ 
dom of Africa, on the coait of Mofembique, near Zan- 
guebar (See Sofala). His reafons for this determi¬ 
nation are fo generally known, that it would be im¬ 
proper to repeat them here at length ; becaufe fuch 
ai are not already acquainted with them may con- 
fulthis book, which has been long in the hands of the 
■public. He jultly obferves, that in order to come to 
a certainty where this Ophir was, it will be neceffary 
to examine what fcripture fays of it, and to keep 
precifidy to every thing like defeription which we 
can find there, without indulging our fancy farther, 
'i ft. Then, the trade to Ophir was carried on from the 
Elanitic gulf through the Indian ocean. 2 dly. The 
returns were gold, filver, and ivory, but efpecially 
filver *. 3!■, The time of the going and coming of 

the fleet was precifely throe yearsf, at no period more 
nor lefs. 

Now, if Solomon’s fleet failed from the Elanitic 
gulph to the Indian ocean, this voyage of neceflity 
muft have been made by monfoons, for no other winds 
T-ign in that ocean. And what certainly ftiows this 
was the cafe, is the precifc term of three years in 
'which the fleet went and came between Ophir and 
'Ezion-gaber. 

Til-.fie mines of Q£>bir were probably what furnifti- 
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traces of excavation muft therefore have appeared. 

But John Dos Santos fays, that he landed at So¬ 
fala in the year 1586: that he failed up the great 
river Cuama as far as Tete, where always defirous to 
be in the neighbourhood of gold, his order had placed 
their convent. Thence he penetrated for above 200 
leagues into the country, and faw the gold-mines then 
working at a mountain called Afura. At a confi- 
derable diftance from thefe are the filver mines of Chi- Argumenti 
coua ; at both places there is a great appearance of In fupport 
ancient excavations; and at both places the houfes of it. 
of the kings are built with mud and ftraw, whilft 
there are large remains of maify buildings of ftone 
and lime. 

Every thing then confpires to fix the Ophir of Solo¬ 
mon in the kingdom of Sofala, provided it would necef- 
fnrily require neither more nor lefs than three years to 
make a voyage from Ezion-gaber to that place andTar- 
ftiifti and return. To eftablifhthis important fad, our 
author obferves, that the fleet or Chip for Sofala, part¬ 
ing in June from Ezion-gaber (See Ezion-gaber), 
would run down before the northern monfoon to Mo¬ 
cha (fee Mocha)- Here, not the monfoon, but the 
diredion of the gulph changes; and the violence of 
the fouth-wefters, which then reign in the Indian 
ocean, make themfelves at times felt even in Mocha 
roads. The veffel therefore comes to an anchor in the 
harbour of Mocha ; and here fhe waits for moderate 
weather and a fair wind, which carries her out of the 
ftraits of Babelmandeb, through the few leagues where 
the wind is variable. 

Her courfe from this is nearly fouth-weft, and fhe 
meets at Cape Gardefan a ftrong fjuth-wefter that 
blows diredly in her teeth. Being obliged to return 
into the gulph, fhe miftakes this for a trade wind ; be¬ 
caufe fhe is not able to make her voyage to Mocha 
but by the fummer monfoon, which carries her no 
farther than the ftraits of Babelmandeb, and then 
leaves her in the face of a contrary wind, a ftrong 
current to the northward, and violent fwell. 

The attempting this voyage with fails, in thefe 
c'rcumftances, was absolutely impoflible, as their vef- 
fels went only before the wind: if it was performed 
at all, it muft have been by oars; and great havock 
and lofs of men muft have been the confequence of the 
ieveral trials. 

Ac laft, philofophy and obfervation, together with 
the unwearied perfeverance of man bent upon his own 
views and intereft, removed thefe difficulties, and 
fliowed the mariners of the Arabian gulph, that thefe 
periodical winds, which in the beginning they look¬ 
ed upon as invincible barriers to the trading of Sofala, 
when once underftood, were the very means of per¬ 
forming this voyage fafely and expeditioufly. 

The veflel trading to Sofala failed from the bottom 
of the Arabian gulph in fummer, with the monfoon at 
north, which carried her to Mocha. There the men- 
foon failed her by the change of the direflion of the 
gulph. The fouth-weft winds, which blow without 
cape Gardefan in the Indian ocean, forced themfelves 
round the cape fo as to be felt in the road of Mocha, 
and made it uneafy rid'ng there. But thefe foon 
changed, the weather became moderate, and the vef¬ 
fel, we fuppofe in the month of Auguft, was fafe at 

anchor 
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Ophir. anchor under cape Gardefan, where was the port which we have been favoured by Dr Doig, the learn- 

, • -^vhich, many years afterwards, was called Promoti- cd author of Letters on the Savage State, aJdrelled 

torium Jlromatum. Here the (hip was obliged to hay all to Lord Karnes. 

November, becaufeall thefe fummer months the wind This refpedtable writer holds that Ophir was Ibrne- 
foutli of the cape was a ltrong fouth-weiler, as hath where on the weft coift ol Africa, and that lar- 

been before faid, diredly in the teeth of the voyage fhifh was the ancient Boetica in Spain. His eilay is 

to Sofala. But this time was not loft; part ol the not yet publilhed; but he authoriles us to give the 
goods bought to be ready for the return was ivory, following abftrad of it; “ The fir ft time that Ophir , or 
irankincenfe, and myrrh; and the flaip was then at rather Attfr, occurs ia feripture, is in Gen. x. 29, where 
the principal mart lor thefe. the facred hiftorian, enumerating the fons of Joktar, 

Our author l'uppofes, that in November the velfel mentions Aufir as one of them.” According to his 
failed with the wind at north-eaft, with which lhe account, the descendants ot thofe 13 brothers fettled 
would foon have made her voyage ; but off the coaft all in a contiguous fituation, fromMefb.a (the Mocha 
of Melinda, in the beginning of December, lhe there of the moderns) to Sephara, a mountain of the eaft., 
met an anomalous monfoon at fouth weft, in our days Moles, as every one knows, denominates countries, and' 
fir ft obferved by Dr Halley, which cut off her voyage the inhabitants of countries, from the patriarch ot 
to Sofala and obliged her to put into the fmall har- whom thofe inhabitants delcended. In dei’eribing the 
bcur of Mocha, near Melinda, but nearer ftill to courfe of one of the branches of the river of parad l--, 

Tarfhifti, which we find here by accident, and which the fame Mofes informs us that it encompaffcd the 
we think a ftrong corroboration that we are right as whole land of Havilah, &c. which abounded with fine 
to the reft of the voyage. In the annals of Abyf- gold, bdellium, and the onyx Hone ; and this land had- 
finia, it is faid that Amda Sion, making war upon that its name from Havilah the 12th fon of the patriarch 
coaft in the 14th century, in a lift of the rebellious Joktan. Ophir or Aujir was Havilah’s immediate elJtf 
Moc rilh valfals, mentions the chief of Tarlhilh as one brother; and of courfe the defeendants of the former, 
of them, in the very fituation where we have now in all probability, fixed their habitation in the neigh- 
placed him. bourhood of thofe of the latter. If, then, the land of Hu- 

Solonion’s velfel, then, was obliged to ftay at Tar- vilah abounded with gold and precious Hones, the land- 
fhifh till the month of April of the fecond year. In of Ophir undoubtedly produced the very fame articles. 

May, the wind fet in at north eaft, and probably car- Here then we have the original Ophir ; here was x;, e or igi„. 
ried her that fame month to Sofala. All the time found the primary gold of (ilphir; and here lay the nal Ophi * 1 
lhe fpent at Tarlhilh was not loft, for part of her car- Ophir mentioned in job xi. 24. But as navigation was »>>t the 
go was to be brought from that place; and lhe pro- then in its infant Hate, the native land of gold men-°P hir 
bably bought, befpoke, or left it there. From May tioned by Job mull have been much nearer home than Qf^ch.* 
of the fecond year, to the end of that monfoon in that to which the fleets of Solomon and Hiram made 
Odtober, the vellel could not ftir; the wind was north their triennial voyages. That feveral countries on the 
eaft. But this time, far from being loft, was necef- fbuth-eaft coaft of Africa abounded with gold long 
fary to the traders for getting in their cargo, which after the era of Job, is evident frem the teltimony of 
we fhall fuppofe was ready for them. Herodotus,. Strabo,. Diodorus Siculus, Ptolemy,, 

The fhip fails, on her return, in the month of No- Pomponius Mela, &c.; but that in thefe countries the,; 
vember of the fecond year, with the monfoon fouth- Ophir of Solomon could not be lituated, is plain, 
weft, which in a very few weeks would have carried becaufe his Blips in the fame voyage touched at Tar- 
her into the Arabian gulph. But off Mocha, near Ihilh, which lay in a very different quarter, 

Melinda and Tarlhilh, lhe met the north-eaft mon- The Abyffinian traveller has placed this regia aur':~ 
foon, and was obliged to go into that port and ftay fira in Sofala on the eaftern coaft of Africa, nearly 
there till the end of that monfoon; after which a oppofite to the illandof Madagafcar. This hypothefis. 
fouth-wefter came to her relief in May of the third was current an hundred years before he was born; tut 
year. With the May monfoon fhe ran to Mocha. I.am perfuaded (lays our author) that it is not tenable, 
within the ftraits, and was there confined by the fum- The Ophir of Solomon, in whatever part of Africa it 
mer monfoon blowing up the Arabian gulph from, lay, mull have been well known, prior to his reign, bot]i- t 
Suez, and meeting her. Here lhe lay till that mon- to the Phoenicians and the Edomite'. Thefe people 
foon, which in fummer blows northerly from Suez,, navigated that monarch’s fleet, and therefore could be 
changed to a fouth-eaft one in Odlober or November, no ftrangers to the port whither they were bound. That 
and that very eafily brought her up into the Elanitic it was in Africa is certain ; and that it was on the weft 
gulph, the middle or end of December of the third coaft of that immenfe peninfula, will appear more than 
year. She had no need of more time to complete probable, when we have afeertained the fituation of & 
her voyage, and it was not polfible lhe could do it in, Tarlhilh, and the ufual courfeof Phceniciannavigatian. T hlf 
lefs. To thele objefts, therefore, we fhall now direct our en- 

Such is a very fhortand imperfeftabftradl of ourau-. quiries.. ta^ned'b" 

t.hor's reafons for placing Ophir in Sofala. If it ex- “ Javan, the fourth fon of; the patriarch J&phet, difeovering 
cite the curiofity of our readers to confult his work, had four fons, . Elilhah, Tarfnijh, Kittim, and Doda- tb at of 
it will anfwer the purpofe for which we have made nim or R.odanim; among whole ‘ defeendants were TarlJllC5 ° - 
+ it. the. ifles of the Gentiles .divided.’ The city of Tarfas 

Another We are now to give another ingenious conjefture on the coaft of Cilicia, at once afeertains the region 
hypothecs, concerning the fituation of Ophir and Tarlhilh, with colonized by the.defeendants of Tarlhilh. But as much 

depends 
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Opliir. depends upon determining the pofition of this country, 
I fhail endeavour (fays the Dodlor) to fix it with all 
pollible precifion. 

“ In the firft place, I mu ft beg leave to obferve, 
that there is not a Angle paffage in any ancient author, 
facred or profane, that fo much as alludes to any city, 
diftridt, canton, or country, of the name of Tarftiifh 
in the eaftern parts of the woild. The defeendants of 
Javan, of whom Tarfhifh was one, are agreed on all 
hands to have extended their fettlements towards the 
north-weft, i. e. into Afia Minor, Italy, and Spain. 
The inhabitants of Tarfliifh are every where in ferip- 
ture faid to be addidted to navigation and commerce, 
in which they feem to have been connedted with the 
0 Pf, xlviii.Tyrians and Phoenicians*, who were always faid by 
y.lxxii. 10. the Jews to inhabit the ifles of the lea. Indeed, in 
Hebrew geography, all the countries toward the north 
and weft, which were divided from Judea by thefea, 
fGen, 1126. were called the ifles of the feaf. Thus Ifaiah: 

‘ The burden of Tyre. Howl ye fhips of Tarlhifh, 
for it is laid wafte, fo that there is no houfe, no en¬ 
tering in : from the land Chittim it is revealed unto 
them. Be Rill ye inhabitants of the ifle, thou 
whom the merchants of Zidon, that pafs over the fea, 
have rcplenifhed.’ The land of Chittim was Mace¬ 
donia, and often Greece, from which every one knows 
that the deftrudtion of Tyre came; and that Turfhifii 
was not an unconcerned fpedlator of that deftrudlion, 
is obvious from the fame prophet, who proceeds to 
1 If. xxili, fay J ; £ As at the report concerning Egypt, fo fhail 
prffim, they be forely pierced at the report concerning Tyre. 

Pafs over to Tarfhifh ; howl ye inhabitants of the ifle. 
Is tiiis your joyous city ?’ It appears likewife from 
§ xxvii. 12. Ezekiel §, that Tarfliifh was the merchant with whom 
Tyre traded for filver, iron, tin, and lead, and that 
y this trade was carried on in fairs. 

The origi- “ From all thefe paffager, it feems to be evident, 
nal Tarfli- that the defeendants of Tarlhifh fettled on the veftern 
jjh where coa ft 0 f Afia Minor ; that thefe people were addicted 
lituateu. tQ n;l vigaticn and commerce; that in. the c- urfe of 
their traffic they were connected with the Tyrians 
.and Phoenicians; that the commerce they carried 
on conflfted of filver, iron, tin, arid lead; that the 
people of Tarfhilh were connected with Kittim and 
the ifles of the Gentiles which are confeiTcdly fituated 
toward the north and weft of Judea. 

“ But left, after all a fad: fo fully authenticated fhould 
ftill be called in queftion, I ihnli add one proof more, 
which will place the matter beyond the reach of doubt 
and controvert/. 

“ When the prophet Jonah intended to flee from the 
prefe.ice of the Lord, in order to avoid preaching at 
Nineveh, let us fee where the peeviih defei ter embark¬ 
ed. (Jonah i. 3.) ‘ And Jonah rHe up to flee un¬ 

to Tatihilh, from thsprefetice ol the Lord, and went 
down to Joppa ; and he found a (hip going to Tarfliifh, 
and he paid the fate thereof, and went down into it, 
to go with them into Tarfhifh, from the prefence of 
the Lord.’ Every body knows that Joppa or Ja- 
phah flood upon the fliore of the Mediterranean ; .of 
courfe the fugitive prophet had determined to go to 
feme very difeant region weft ward, and by that means 
Tfr ^iot t0 S et as ^ ar ^' rom Nineveh as poflib’e ” 
the Tarlh- Having thus proved to a demonftrition, that the 
iih i,f so.o. original Tarfliiili was a region on the weftern ccs.t of 
iiion. 4 


Afia Minor, where either the patriarch of that name, 
or fome of his immediate defeendants, planted a colo- * 
ny, it remains to determine whether this was adtualiy 
the country from which Solomon imported the valt 
quantities of filver mentioned by the facred hiftorian. 

That it was not, our author frankly acknowledges; 
and therefore, fays he, we mud look out for Solomon’s 
Taifliiih in fome other quarter of the globe. 

To pave the way for this difeovery, he very juftly 
obferves, that it has at all times been a common prac¬ 
tice to transfer the nqme of one country to another, in 
confequence of fome analogy or refemblance between 
them. It has likewife often happened, that when a 
commodity was brought from a very diftant country 
by a very diftant people, the people to whom it was 
imported have taken it lor granted that it was pro. 
duced in the region from which it was immediately 
brought to them. Of the truth of this pofition no 
man acquainted with the Greek and Roman poets can 
for a moment entertain a doubt. Hence the Affyrlim 
amomum of Virgil, and the AJyriu;:i malabathrum of 
Horace, though thefe articles were the produdt net of 
Alfyri.i but 01 India. The Jews, who were as little 
acquainted with loreign countries as the Greeks and 
Romans, had very probably the fame notions with 
them refpedting articles of commerce ; and if fo, they 
would undoubtedly fuppnfe, that the filver fold by 
the merchants of Tarlhifli was the produdt of.that 
country. When this miftake came to be difeovered 
they very naturally transferred the name Tc.rfuijh from Tlle % aUl e 
the country of the merchants to that of the articles of one 
Which they imported. Let us now, fays our author, country 
try if we cannot find out where that country was. tran-fewl 

It has been already ihown, by quotations from t0 another * 
Ilaiah and Ezekiel, that the merchants of Tarlhifli 
traded in the markets of Tyre with filver, iron, lead, 
and tin. To thefe authorities, we fhail add another 
from Jeremiah Silver (fays that prophet) fpread 
into plates is brought from Tarfliifh.” “ But in 
Spain continues our learned diifertator), all thofe com¬ 
modities were found in the greateft abundance. All 
the ancient authors who deferibe that region dwell 
with rapture on its filver mines. This find is too ge¬ 
nerally known to need to be fupported by authorities. 

Spain was then the region which furniflied Solomon’s 
traders with the immenfc mafs of filver he is faid to 
have imported. This was, one might f.ty, the mo¬ 
dern Tarfliifh; and indeed hoth Jofephus and Eu.c- 
bius are pofitive that the pefterity of Tarfliiili ad a al¬ 
ly peopled that country. It this was an early opinion, 
as it certainly was, the Jews would of couifc deno¬ 
minate Spain nom the patriarch in queftion. 

“ I have Ihown above, that the inhabitants of Tc.r- 
fhifii were Acridly conceded with the Kittim or Gre¬ 
cians: I fhail here produce an authoruy which will 
prove to a dcaionftration that the Kittim had extend¬ 
ed their commerce into that part of Af rica now called 
Barbary. 

“ The Prophet Ezekiel, (xrvii. 6 .) deferibing the 
fplendour and magnificence of Tire, tells us, ‘°that 
the company of th.e Aihuritcs, made her benches of 
ivory, brought from the ifles of Kittim.’ In the firft 
place, I mult obferve, that there is probably a fmall 
error in the or.hogvaphy of the word Afhurim. This 
term is every where in feripture translated Ally dan-, 

which 
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Pp hir. which tranflation is certainly juft. But how the Af- 
fyrians could export ivory from the ifles of Kittim, 
and fafhion it into benches for the Tyrian Mariners, 
is, in my opinion, a problem of no eafy folution. The 
faCt is, Afhurim ftiould be Aftierim, that is, the com¬ 
pany of the men of A/lier. The tribe of Afher ob¬ 
tained its inheritance in the neighbourhood of Tyre; 
(fee Jolh. xix. 28.) * And Hebron, and Rehob, and 
Hammon and Canah, unto Zidon the great.’ The 
companies of the tribe of the Afherites then, and not 
the Afhurim, were the people who manufactured the 
benches in queftion. 

“ Be that as it may, the ivory of which thefe imple¬ 
ments were formed was imported from the ifles of 
Kittim, that is, from Greece and its neighbourhood. 
Thefe iflands, it is certain, never produced ivory. 
They muft therefore have imported it from fome other 
country ; but no other country, to which the Greeks 
and their neighbours could have extended their com¬ 
merce, except the north of Africa, produced that com¬ 
modity. The conclufon then is, that the maritime 
ftates of Afia Minor, Greece, and probably the He- 
trufcans on the weft coaft of Italy, carried on a gain¬ 
ful commerce with Spain and barbary at a very early 
period. 

“ We have now feen that the original Tarfhifh on the 
coaft of Alia Minor did not produce the metals im¬ 
ported by Solomon’s fleet; that no Tarfhifh is to be 
found in the eaftern parts of the globe ; that the Tar¬ 
fhifh we are in queft of was undoubtedly fituated fome- 
where towards the weft of Judea: we have fhown that 
the mercantile people of Afia Minor, Greece, and pro¬ 
bably of Italy, adtually imported fome ofthofe articles 
from the coaft of Africa; we have hazarded a con¬ 
jecture, that Spain was the modern Tarfhifh, and that 
very country from which Solomon imported his fil- 
ver, and the Tyrians their filver, iron, tin, and lead. 
Let ns now make a trial whether we cannot exhibit 
fome internal proofs in fupport of the hypothefis we 
have above adopted. 

“ The ancients divided Spain into three parts, Bce- 
tica, Lufttania, and Travaconenfis. Bcetica is the 
modern Andalufia. It ftretched along the Fretum 
Herculeum, or Straits of Gibraltar, to the mouth of 
Guadalquiver. This region is thought by fome to 
have been the Elyfian fields of the poets. The river 
Boetis, which divides it, is called Tarteffus, by Ari- 
ftotle, Stefichorus, Strabo, Paufanias, Steph. Byzant, 
and Avianus. Here too we have a city and a lake of 
the fame name. But Tarteffus is pofitively the very 
fame with Tarfhifli. The Phoenicians, by changingyi:/:)i» 
into than, made it Tartifh. The Greeks manufactured 
the reft, by changing Tartifh into Tartis, and in pro- 
cefs of time into Tapnivcro?. That the Phoenicians 
actually changed fihin into thau is certain; for Plu¬ 
tarch tells us in the life of Sylla, that in their lan¬ 
guage an ox was called thor , which is, no doubt, the 
fame with the Hebrew Jhor. 

TarfhHh “ From this deduction, it appears highly probable at 

Spanifh lead, that the Spanifh Boetica was originally called 

13onica. Tarjhifk. Indeed this fimilarity of names has operat- 

Vol. XIII. 


ed fo powerfully on the learned Bochart, and on fome Opt. 
other moderns of no mean figure, that they have po- ' 
fitively affirmed, as Jofephus had done before them, 
that the patriarch Tarfhifh actually fettled in that 
country. This 1 fhould think not altogether pro¬ 
bable ; but that his defeendants who fettled on the 
coaft of Afia Minor colonized Bcetica, and carried on 
an uninterrupted commerce to that country, along 
with the Phoenicians, for many centuries after it was 
peopled, and that from the circumftances above nar¬ 
rated, it was denominated Tarfhifh, are faCfs too pal¬ 
pable to admit of contradiction. 

“ Let us now fee whether this Bcetica, where I have 
endeavoured to fix the fituation of the Tarfhifh of the 
feriptures, was actually furnifhed with thofe articles of 
commerce which are faid to have been imported from 
that country. To enlarge on this topic would be al¬ 
together fuperfluous. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Po¬ 
lybius, Pliny, Solinus, and, in one word, all the 
Greek and Roman hiftorians who have mentioned 
that region, have unanimoufly exhibited it as the na¬ 
tive land of filver, iron, and tin: to thefe, contrary to 
the opinions of the celebrated modern traveller, they 
likewife add gold in very large quantities.” 

Our author having thus afeertained the fituation of 
Tarfhifh, proceeds to prove, by a mafs of evidence too 
large for our infertion, that the Edomites and Ty¬ 
rians had doubled the cape, and almoft encompafled 
Africa, long before the era of Solomon. Then refer¬ 
ring to 1 Kings, chap. ix. and x. 2 Chron. viii. ix. 

2 Kings xxii. and 2 Chron. xx. he obferves, that from 
thefe authorities it appears indubitable, that the fleets 
of Solomon and Hiram failed from Eloth and Ezion- 
geber; that the voyages to Ophir and Tarfhifh were 
exaCUy the fame, performed at one and the fame time, 
by the very fame fleet; which muft neceffarily have en- 
compaffed the peninfula of Africa before it could ar¬ 
rive at the country of Tarfhifh. This being the cafe, 
the traders might eafily enough colleCt the gold on 
the coaft of Guinea, or on what is now vulgarly 
called the Gold Coaji. The ivory they might readily 
enough procure ou the Barbary coaft, oppofite to 
Tarfhifh. In Africa, too, they might hunt apes, 
monkies, baboons, &c.; and peacocks, or rather par¬ 
rots, and parroquets, they might furprife in the forefts 
which abounded on the coaft. In Spain, filver, iron, 
lead, and tin, were, one may fay, the native produce 
of the foil. Even at this early period, the Phoenician 
navigators had difeovered the Caftiterides, or Scilly 
iflands and Cornwall; and from that region, in com¬ 
pany with the merchants, may have fupplied them 
with that rare commodity. 

“ I have fuppofed that the navy of Solomon and Hi¬ 
ram collected their gold in the courfe of their voyage 
fomewhere on the coaft of Africa, beyond the Cape, 
for the following reafons: Had they found the golden 
fleece at Sofala (a), or any part of the coaft of Afri¬ 
ca, they would have chofen to return and unlade at 
Eloth or Ezion-geber, rather than purfue a long and 
dangerous courfe, quite round Africa, to Tarfhifh ; to 
which laft country they might have fhaped their 
F f courfe 


(a) That Sofala oppofite to the ifland of Madagafcar was Ophir, was an ancient conjecture. See Bocchart. 
Chan.l. 2. cap. 27. p. 160. 4to. 
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Ofhir, courfe much more commodioufly from Zidon, Tyre 
" Joppa, &c. But being obliged to double the Cape 
in quell of fome of thefe articles which they were en¬ 
joined to import, they pufbed onward to Tarfhifh, 
and returned by the pillars of Hercules to Tyre, or 
perhaps to Joppa, See. Their next voyage commen¬ 
ced from one or other of thefe ports, from whfth they 
diredted their courfe to Tarlhiih ; and having taken 
in part of their lading there, they afterwards coalled 
round Africa, and fo arrived once more at Eloth or 
Ezion-geber. 

“ -Let us now attend to the fpace of time in which 
thefe voyages were performed. We are told exprefs- 
ly (2 Chron. ix. 21.) that once every three years 
came the Chips of Tarlhifh, &c. This is exadtly the 
time one would naturally imagine neceffary to per¬ 
form fuch a diftant voyage, at a period when naviga¬ 
tion was ftill in its infamy, and mariners feldom ad¬ 
ventured to lofe fight of the coaft. Of this ws have 
an irrefragable proof in the hiftory of a voyage round 
the very fame continent, undertaken and accomplilhed 
in the very fame fpace of time, about two centuries 
after. 

“ We learn from Herodotus, 1 . 2. cap. 149. that Ne- 
chus, one of the later kings of Egypt, whom the ferip- 
ture calls Pharaoh Necho, built a great number of 
lhips, both on the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
The fame hiftorian, lib. 4. cap. 42. informs us, that 
this enterprifing monarch projedted a voyage round 
the continent of Africa, which was adtually accom¬ 
plished in the fpace of three years. In the condudt of 
this enterprife, he employed Phoenician mariners, as 
Solomon had done before him. Thefe, we may fup- 
pofe, were afllfted in the courfe of this navigation by 
charts or journals, or at leaft by traditional accounts 
derived from their ancellors : Thefe navigators (fays 
the hill: rian) took their departure from a port on the 
Red Sea, and failing from thence into the fouthern 
ocean, and, in the beginning of autumn, landing on the 
coaft of Africa, there they fowed lome grain which they 
had carried out with them on board their velfels. In this 
place they waited tiiithecrop wasxipenedj and,having 
cut it down, they proceeded on their voyage. Having 
fpent two years in this navigation, in the third they 
returned to Egypt, by the pillars of Hercules. Thefe 
mariners, adds the author, reported a f'adt, which, for 
his part, he could by no means believe to be true; 
namely, that in one part of their courfe their fhadows 
fell on their right; a circumftanee which gives conft- 
derable weight to the truth of the relation.” 

“ Let it now be obferved, that Phoenician mariners 
navigated rite fleet of Solomon : the fame people con¬ 
ducted that cf Necho : the fleet of Necho fpent three 
years in the courfe of its voyage; that of Solomon 
did the fame in its courfe about two centuries before : 
the fleet of Necho failed from a port in the Red Sea ; 
that cf Solomon took its departure from Eloth or 
Ezion-geber, fltuated on the fame lea : the fleet of the 
former returned by the pillars of Hercules ; that cf 
the latter, according to the hypothefis, purfued the 
very fame route. Such a coincidence or' fimilar cir- 
cniiiftances united with the fe adduced in the prece- 
ding part of this article, feem to prove almoft to a 
demonftration, that the navy of Hiram and Solomon 


performed a voyage round Africa, in that age, in the Ophir. 
fame manner as that of Necho did two centuries af- ' 
ter. 

“ Upon the whole, I conclude, that the original 
Ophir, which is really Aufir or Aufr, was fltuated on 
the Luth of Arabia Felix, between Sheba and ITavilah, 
which laft was encompafled by one of the branches of 
the river of Paradife : that the name Ophir, i. e. Aufr, 
was, in ccnfequence of its reiemblance, in procefs of 
time transferred to a region on the coaft of Africa; 
and that from it firlt Afer and then Africa was deno¬ 
minated : that the primitive Tarlhifh was Cilicia, and 
that the Jew's applied this name to all the commercial 
dates on the coali of Alia Minor, amd perhaps of Ita¬ 
ly, there being Itrong prefumptions that the Tyrrhe¬ 
nians were coloniits from Tarihifh; that Bcetica, and 
perhaps fome other regions of Spain, being planted 
with colonies from Tarlhiih, likewife acquired the 
name of Tarlhifh; that the Tyrians were ftridtly con¬ 
nected with the merchants of Tarfhifh in their com¬ 
mercial enterprizes ; that Tarfhifh was certainly fltu¬ 
ated weftward from Judea, Phoenicia, &c.; that no 
other country in the weltern quarters produced the 
commodities imported by the two kings, except Spain 
and the oppofite coafts ; that this country, in thofe 
ages, produced not only lilver, iron, tin, and lead, but 
likewife gold in great abundance ; that the merchants 
of Kittim imported ivory, of which the Afherites 
made benches for the Tyrians; which commodity they 
mull have purchafed on the coaft of Barbary, where 
the Jews and Phoenicians would find the fame article ; 
that Tarfhifh being fltuated in Spain ; it was impoffible 
for a fleet failing from Eloth or Ezion-geber, to ar- j r 
rive at that country without encompaffing Africa; Ophir fitu- 
that of courfe, the fleet in queftion did adtually en- ated on the 
compafs that continent; that the Ophir of Solomon coa ft 
mull have been fltuated fomewhere on the coaft of ^[ c *£ t p e 
Africa, to the weft of the Cape, becaufe from it the 
courfe to Tarfhifh was more elegible than to return 
the fame way back to Ezion-geber.” 

Our author fupports this concluflon by many other 
arguments and authorities, which the limits preferibed 
us will not permit us to detail; but perhaps the arti¬ 
cle might be deemed incomplete, if w'e did not fhow 
how he obviates an objedtion that will readily occur 
to his theory. “ If the original Ophir was feated on 
the coaft of Arabia Felix, and the modern region of 
the fame name on the weft coaft of Africa, it may 
be made a queftion, how the latter country came to 
be denominated from the former? Nothing (fays our ^nobiec. 
author) can be more eafy than to anfwer this queftion. t ion an- 
The pradtice of adapting the name of an ar dent country fwered.. 
to a newly difeovered one, refembling the other in ap¬ 
pearance,in fituation, in figure, in diltance, in the nature 
of the climate, produdtions, &c. has ever been fo com-, 
mon, that to produce inftances would be altogether 
fuperfluous. The newly difeovered region on the coaft 
of Africa abounded with the fame fpecies- of commo¬ 
dities by which the original one was diftinguilhed;. 
and, of courfe, the name of the latter was annexed to 
the former.” 

\^hether Mr Bruce’s hypothefis or Dr Doigls, re-: 
fpedting the longdifputed fituation of Solomon’s Ophir, 
be the. true one, it is not for us to decide. Both are 

plaufible. 
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Optftra plaufible, both are fupported by much ingenuity and 
II uncommon erudition; but we do not think: that the 
°^ ry8 ' arguments of either writer furnilh a complete confu¬ 
tation of thofe adduced by the other. Sub judice Its 

eft- 

OPHIRA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the odtandria clafs of plants. The 
involucrum isbivalvular and triflorous ; the corolla te- 
trapetalous above ; the berry unilocular. 

OPHITES, in natural hiftory, a fort of variegated 
marble, of a dufky-green ground, fprinkled with fpots 
of a lighter green, otherwife called ferpentine. See the 
article Marble. 

Ophites, in church-hiftory, Chriftian heretics, fo 
called both from the veneration they had for the fer- 
pent that tempted Eve, and the worfhip they paid to 
a real ferpent: they pretended that the ferpent was 
Jefus Chrift, and that he taught men the knowledge 
of good and evil. They diftinguifhed between Jfus 
and Chrift: Jefus, they faid, was born of the Virgin, 
but Chrift came down from heaven to be united with 
him; Jefus, was crucified, but Chrift had left him to 
return to heaven. They diftinguifhed the God of the 
Jews, whom they termed Jaldabaotb, from the fu- 
preme God : to the former they afcribed the body, to 
the latter the foul of men. They had a live ferpent, 
which they kept in a kind of cage; at certain times 
they opened the cage-door, and called the ferpent: 
the animal came out, and mounting upcn the table, 
twined itfelf about fome loaves of bread; this bread 
they broke and diftributed it to the company, who all 
killed the ferpent: this they called the Eucharijl. 

OPHRYS, twyblade: A genus of the diandria 
order belonging to the gynandria clafs oi plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 7th order, 
Qrchidea. The nedtarium is a little carinated below. 
The fpecies are numerous, but the moft remarkable 
are the following: 

1. The ovata, oval leaved ophrys, or common inay- 
llade, hath a bulbous, fibrated root; crowned by two 
oval, broad, obtufe, veined, oppofite leaves; an eredt, 
fucculent, green ftalk, fix or eight inches high, na¬ 
ked above, and terminated by a loofe fpike of green- 
ifh floweds, having the lip of the nedtarium bifid. 
The flowers of this fpecies refemble the figure of gnats. 

2. The fpiralis, Jpiral orchis, or triple ladies-irejpts, 
hath bulbous, oblong, aggregated roots ; crowned by 
a clutter of oval, pointed, ribbed leaves ; eredt Ample 
ftalks, half a foot high ; terminated by long fpikes of 
white odoriferous flowers, hanging to one fide, having 
the lip of the nedtarium entire and crenated. 

3. The nidus-avis, or bird's-nejl, hath a bulbous, fi¬ 
brated, cluftered loot; upright, thick, fucculent ftalks, 
a foot high, fheathed by the leaves, and terminated 
by loofe fpikes of pale-brown flowers; having the 
lip of the nedtarium bifid. 

4. The anthropophora, man-Jhaped ophrys, or man-or¬ 
chis, hath a roundiih bulbous root, crowned with three 
or four oblong leaves ; upright thick ftalks, rifing a 
foot and a half high ; adorned with narrow leaves, and 
terminated by loofe fpikes of greenifli flowers, repre- 
fenting the figure of a naked man ; the lip of the nec- 
tarium linear tirpartite, with the middle fegment long- 
eft and bifid. There is a variety with brownilh flow¬ 
ers tinged with green. 


5. The infeSiJera or infehl-orchis, hath two roundiih Ophrys- 
bulbous roots, crowned with oblong leaves ; eredt leafy .11. 
ftalks, from fix to 10 or 12 inches high, terminated by 

fpikes ot infedt-fliaped greenilh flowers, having the lip 
of the nedfarium almoft five-lobed. This wonderful 
fpecies exhibits flowers in different varieties, that repre- 
fent Angular figures of flies, bees, and other infedts ; 
and are of different colours in the varieties. 

6. The monorchis, or mufky-ophyrs, hath a roundiih 
bulbous root; crowned with three or four oblong 
leaves; an eredt naked ftalk, fix inches high ; termi¬ 
nated by a loofe fpike of yellowifli, mulhy-fcented 
flowers. 

All thefe fix fpecies of ophyrs flower in fummer, at 
different times in different forts, from May until July; 
and in moft of the forts exhibit a Angularly curious 
appearance. The plants are all perennial in root, which 
are of the bulbous flefhy kind, from which the flower- 
ftalks rife annually in fpring, and decay in autumn ; at 
which period is the proper time for removing the roots 
from cne place to another. They all grow wild in 
Britain, &c. are refidents of woods, bogs, marfny 
grounds, fterile paftures, chalky foils, and the like 
places, where they flourifh and difplay their Angular 
flowers in great abundance, from which places they 
are introduced into gardens for variety; and having 
procured fome plants at the proper feafon, and planted 
them in foils and fituations fomewhat fimilar to that 
where they naturally grow, the roots will abide for fe- 
veral years and flower annually. 

As to their propagation, it may be tried by feed in 
a fhady border, as foon as it is ripe ; likewife by off- 
fets from the root, though they multiply fparingly in 
gardens : however, roots of fome Handing may be 
examined at the proper feafon, and any off-fets fepa- 
rated and planted in proper places. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY, a branch of phyfiogno- 
my, which deduces the knowledge of a man’s temper 
and manner from the appearance of his eyes. 

OPHTHALMIA, in medicine, an inilammatirn 
of the membranes which inveft the eye; efpeciaily 
of the adnata, or albugineous coat. See Medicine, 
n° 175. 

OPIATES, medicines of a thicker confiftence than 
a fyrup, prepared with opium fcarcely fluid. They 
confift ot various ingredients made up with honey 
or fyrnp ; and are to be ufed for a long time ei¬ 
ther for purgative, alterative, or corroborative inten¬ 
tions. 

The word opiate is alfo ufed in general, for any 
medicine given with an intention to procure fleep, whe¬ 
ther in the form of eledtuaries, drops, or pills. 

OPINION is that judgment which the mind forms 
of any propofition for the truth or falfehood of which 
there is not fufficient evidence to produce fcience or ab- 
folute belief. 

That the three angles of a plane triangle are equal 
to two right angles, is not a matter of opinion, nor can 
it with propriety be called an object of the mathema¬ 
tician’s belief: he does more than believe it; he knenxis 
it to be true. When two or three men, under no 
temptation to deceive, declare that they were wit- 
nefles of an uncommon, though not preternatural event, 
their teftimony is complete evidence, and produces ab- 
folute belief in the minds of thofe to whom it is given ; 

F f 2 but 
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Opinion but it does not produce fcience like rigid demonftra- 
II tion. The fadt is not doubted, but thofe who have 

. °P’" m -. it on report do not know it to be true, as they know 
the truth of propofitions intuitively or demonftrably 
certain. When one or two men relate a ftory inclu¬ 
ding many circumftances to a third perfon, and ano¬ 
ther comes who poffitively contradidts it either in whole 
or in part, he to whom thofe jarring tcftimomes are 
given, weighs all the circumftances in his own mind, 
balances the one againft the other, and lends an affent 
more or lefs wavering, to that fide on which the evi¬ 
dence appears to preponderate. This affent is his 
opinion refpedting the fadts of which he has received 
i'uch different accounts. 

Opinions are often formed of events not yet in be¬ 
ing. Were an officer from the combined armies, which 
♦July 1793 are juft now * befieging Valenciennes, to come into 
the room where we are writing, and tell us that thofe 
armies are in good health and high fpirits ; that every 
fhot which they fire upon the fortrefs produces fome 
effedt; and that they have plenty of excellent provi- 
fions, whilft the befieged are perifhing by hunger; we 
fhould abfolutely believe every fadt which he had told us 
upon the evidence of his teflimony ; but we could on¬ 
ly be of opinion that the garrifon muff foon furrender. 
In forming opinions of this kind, upon which, in a 
great meafure. depend, our fuccefs in any purfuit, 
every circumftance fhould be carefully attended to, and 
our judgments guided by former experience. Truth 
is a thing of fuch importance to man, that he fhould 
always purfue the belt methods of attaining it; and 
when the objedt eludes all his refearches, he fhould re¬ 
medy the difappointment, by attaching himfelfto that 
which has the ftrongeft refemblance to it; and that 
which moft refembles truth is called prolability, as the 
judgment w'liich is formed of it is termed opinion. See 
Probability. 

OPITS, orOpinus (Martin), a celebrated Ger¬ 
man poet, born at Breflaw in 1507. He acquired 
great fame by his Latin, and more by his German 
poems; and, retiring to Dantzic, wrote a hiflory of 
the ancient Daci: he died of the plague in 1639, 

Opits (Henry), a learned Lutheran divine, born 
at Altenburgh in Mifnia in 1642. He was profeffor 
of theology and of the oriental languages at Kiel, 
where he acquired great reputation by a variety of ex¬ 
cellent works concerning oriental literature and He¬ 
brew antiquities. He died in 1712. 

OPIUM, in the materia medica, is an infpiffated 
juice, partly of the refmous and partly of the gummy 
kind, brought to us in cakes from eight ounces to a 
pound weight. It is very heavy, of a denfe texture, 
and not perfedtly dry ; but, in general, eafily receives 
an impreffion from the finger : its colour is a brownifh 
yellow, fo very dark and dufky that atfirft it appears 
black : it has a dead and faint fmell, and its tafte is 
very bitter and acrid. It is to be chofen moderately 
f rm,' and not too feft; its fmell and tafte fhould be 
very ftror.g, and care is to be taken that there be no 
dirty or ftony matter in it. 

Opium is the juice of the papaver album, or white 
poppy, with which the fields cf Afia Minor are in 
many places fown, as ours are with corn. When the 
heads are near ripening, they wound them with an in- 


ftrument that has five edges, which on being ftuck in- Opium, 
to the head makes at once five long cuts in it; and —■< 
from thefe wounds the opium flows, and is next day 
taken off by a perfon who goes round the field, and 
put up in a veffel which he carries fattened to his 
girdle; at the fame time that this opium is collefted, 
the oppofite fide of the poppy-head is wounded, and 
the opium colledted from it the next day. They dif- 
tinguifh, however, the produce of the firft wounds 
from that of the fucceeding ones; for the firft juice 
afforded by the plant is greatly fuperior to what is ob¬ 
tained afterwards. After they have colledted the opi¬ 
um, they moiften it with a fmall quantity of water or 
honey, and work it a long time upon a flat, hard, and 
frriooth board, with a thick and ftrong inftrument of 
the fame wood, till it becomes of the confiftence of 
pitch; and then work it up with their hands, and 
form it into cakes or rolls for fale. 

Opium at prefent is in great efteem, and is one of 
the moft valuable of all the fimple medicines. In its 
effedts on the animal fyftem, it is the moft extraor¬ 
dinary fubftance in nature. It touches the nerves as 
it were by magic and irrefiftible power, and fteeps the i}if e °afesof 
fenfes in forgetfulnefs ; even in oppofition to the de- theVifsera. 
termined will of the philofopher or phyfiologift, appri- 
fed of its narcotic effedt. 

The modification of matter is infinite ; and who fhall 
truly fay by what peculiar or fpecific configuration of 
its parts, opium, even in the quantity of a Angle grain, 
adminiftered fo the human body, fhall affuage the moft 
raging pain, and procure profound fleep ? 

The adtion of matter upon matter, thus exempli¬ 
fied in the effedt of opium on the animal fyftem, is not 
lefs aftonifhing and incomprehenfible, than that of 
fpirit upon matter or the agency of mind on the mo¬ 
tive powers of the body. 

The firft effedts of opium are like thofe of a ftrong, 
ftimulating cordial, but are foon fucceeded by univer- 
fal languor or irrefiftible propenfity to fleep, attended 
with dreams of the moft rapturous and enthufiaftic 
kind. After thofe contrary effedts are over, which 
are generally terminated by a profufe fweat, the body 
becomes cold and torpid; the mind penfive and de- 
fponding; the head is affedted with ftupor, and the 
ftomach with ficknefs and naufea. 

It is not our bunnefs, neither is it in our power, 
to reconcile that diverfity of opinion which has late¬ 
ly prevailed concerning the maimer in which opium 
produces its effedts; or to determine whether it adts 
Amply on the brain and nerves, or, according to the 
experiments of Fontana, on the mafs of blood only. 

Opium is the moft fovereign remedy in the materia 
medica, for eafing pain and procuring fleep, and alfo 
the moft certain antifpafmodic yet known; but, like 
other powerful medicines, becomes highly noxious to 
the human conftitution, and even mortal, when impro¬ 
perly adminiftered. Its liberal and long continued ufe 
has been obferved greatly to injure the brain and 
nerves, and to diminifh their influence on the vital 
organs of the body. By its firft effedts, which are 
exhilarating, it excites a kind of temporary delirium, 
which diffipates and exhaufts the fpirits ; and, by its 
fubfequent narcotic power occafions confuficn of ideas 
and lofs of memory,, attended with naufea, giddinefs, 

headachy 
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Opium, headach, and conftipation of the bowels; in a word, 

— v - it feems to fufpend or diminifh all the natural fer rations 

and excretions of the body, that of perfpiration only 
excepted. 

Thofe who take opium to excefs become enervated 
and foon look old ; when deprived of it, they are faint; 
and experience the langour and dejeftion of lpirlts com¬ 
mon to fuch as drink Ipirituous liquors in excefs ; to 
the bad effefts of which it is fimilar, fince, like thofe, 
they are not eafdy removed without a repetition of 
the dole. 

By the indifcriminate ufe of that preparation of 
opium called Godfrey’s cordial, many children are year¬ 
ly cut off; for it is frequently given dole after dofe, 
without moderation, by ignorant women and merce¬ 
nary nurfes, to filence the ci ies of infants and lull them 
to deep, by which they are at latl rendered ftupid, 
inaftive, and rickety. 

Opium is univerfally known to be ufed as a luxury 
in the eaft. Mr Grofe informs us, that mod of the 
hard-labouring people at Surat, and efpecially the por¬ 
ters, take great quantities ol this drug, which, they pre¬ 
tend, enables them to work, and carry heavier burdens 
than they otherwife could do. Some of thefe, our au¬ 
thor aii'ures us, will take more than an ounce at a time 
without, detriment. Many people in opulent circum- 
ftances follow the fame cuftom, but with very different 
motives. Some ufe it merely for the fake of the plea- 
fing delirium it occafions ; others for venereal purpo- 
fes, as by this means they can lengthen the amorous 
congrefs as much as they pleafe, though they thus are 
certain to bring on an abfolute impotency and prema¬ 
ture old age atlaft. For this purpofe it is ufually ta¬ 
ken in milk; and when they have a mind to check 
or put an end to its operation, they fwallow a fpooa- 
ful or two of lime juice, or any fimilar acid. 

Befides thefe effefts of opium, it is faid by the In¬ 
dians to have a very fmgular one in bringing on a 
feeming heavinefs of the head and lleepinefs of the eye, 
at the fame time that it really produces great watch- 
fulnefs. It is alfo confidered as a great infpirer of 
courage, or rather infenfibility to danger; fo that the 
commanders make no fcruple of allowing large quan¬ 
tities of it to the foldiers when they are going to bat¬ 
tle or engaged in any hazardous enterprize. 

The beft opium in the world is faid to come from 
Patna on the river Ganges, where, at leaft, the great- 
eft traffic of it is made, and lrom whence it is export¬ 
ed all over India; though in f .me fv.rts, efpecially 
on the Malay coafts, it is prohibited under pain, of 
death, on account of ihe madnels, and m"rders con- 
fequent upon that madnefs, which are occaiioned by it; 
notwithstanding which fevere prohibition, however, 

it is plentifully fmuggled into all thefe countries_The 

foil about the Ganges is accounted beft for producing 
the ftrongeft kind of opium ; of which the following 
remarkable inflame is related. “ A nabob of thefe parts 
having invited an Engiifti faftory to an entertainment, 
a young gentleman, a writer in the company’s fervice, 
fauntering about the garden, plucked a poppy and 
fucked the head of it. In confequence of this he fell 
into a profound deep ; of which the nabob being ap- 
prifed, and likawife informed, of the particular bed 
out of which he had taken the flower, expreffed his 
ijbrrow; acquainting his friends at the fame time that 
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the poifon was too ftrong to admit of any remedy ; Opium, 
which according]}" proved tine, and the unfortunate Opobalta- 
gentlcman never awaked.” , imjci, 

Opium applied externally is emollient, relaxing, and 
difeutient, and greatly promotes fuppuralf » : it long 
kept upon the fkin, it takes off the hair, and always 
occafions an itching in it; fo me times it exulccrates it, 
and raifes little blifters, if applied to a tender part. 
Sometimes, on external application, it allays pain, and 
even occafions deepbut it muft by no means be 
applied to the head, efpecially to the futures of the 
{hull; for it has been known to have the moil terrible 
effefts in this application, and even to bring on death 
itfelf. 

It appears, too, from fome curious experiments made 
by Dr Leigh, to aft as the moll powerful of all ftyptics. An cx P en '- 
“ Having laid bare the crural artery of a rabbit (fays 
the Doftor), I divided it, when the blood inftantly the proper, 
flew out v/uh confiderable velocity ; fome of a ftrong ties of opi* 
folution was then applied to the divided artery, the u n>, &c._ 
ends of which in a Ihort fpace of time contrafted, and 
the hsemorrhagy ceafed. The fame experiment was 
performed on the brachial artery with like fuccefs.” 

The effects of a ftrong folution of opium upon the 
heart, appears from the fame experiments to be very ex¬ 
traordinary. “ I opened the thorax of a rabbit (fays the 
Doftor), and by diffeftion placed the heart in full view; 
the aorta was then divided, and the animal bled till it ex¬ 
pired. After the heart had remained motionlefs ten mi¬ 
nutes, and every appearance of lit e had ceafed for the fame, 
length of time, I poured on the heart a quantity of my 
ftrong folution ; it was inftantly thrown into motion, 
which continued two minutes: I then added more of the 
folution, and the aftion was again renewed. By thus, 
repeating my applications, the motions of the heart 
were fupported more than ten minutes. I afterwards 
opened the thorax of a rabbit, and, without doing any 
injury to the large blood-veffels, placed the heart in 
view. A quantity of my ftrong folution was then ap¬ 
plied to it, which fo accelerated the motions as to ren¬ 
der it impoffible to number them : by renewing the 
application, thefe were continued for fome confiderable 
time. The furface of the heart now appeared uncom¬ 
monly red, and continued fo fome time.” 

Opium contains gum, refin, effential oil, fait, and 
earthy matter ; but its narcotic or fomniferous power 
has been experimentally found to refide in its effential) 
oil. 

OPOBALSAMUM, in the materia medica. Opo-_ 
balil.m, or balm of Gilead. See Amyris. 

Mr Bruce, the celebrated traveller, whom we have 
frequently had occafion to introduce to our readers with 
that praife to which we think his labouis have fully 
entitled him, employs fevexal pages of his Appendix 
in afeertaining the antiquity and native foil of the bal- 
fum-tree, with other particulars of that nature; after 
winch ':z gives us the following account of the opo- 
balfi mum, or juice flowing from it: “ At firft when it 
is received into the bottle or vafe from the wound 
from whence it i-ITues, it is of a light, yellow colour, 
apparently turbid, in which there is a whitifh caft,' 
which I apprehend are the globules of air that per-' 
vade the whole of it in its firft ftate of fermentation ; 
it then appears very light upon fhaking. As it fettles) 
ana cools, it turns clear, and lofes that milkinefs which. 
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it firft had when flowing from the tree into the bottle. 
It then has the colour of honey, and appears more 
fixed and heavy than at firft. After being kept, for 
years, it grows a much deeper yellow, and of the co¬ 
lour of gold. I have fome of it, which, as I have al¬ 
ready mentioned in my travels, I got from the Cadi 
of Medina in 1768 ; it is now ftill deeper in colour, 
full as much fo as the yellowifh honey. It is perredtly 
fluid, and has loft very little either of its tafte, fmell, 
or weight. The fmell at firft is violent, and ftrongly 
pungent, giving a fenfation to the brain like to that of 
volatile falts when ralhly drawn up by an incautious 
perfon. This lafts in proportion to its. frefljnefs; -for 
being negledled, and the bottle uncorked, it quickly 
lofes this quality, as it probably will at laft by age, 
whatever care is taken of it. 

“ In its pure and frefh ft ate it diffolves eafily in wa¬ 
ter. If dropped on a woollen cloth, it will wafli out ea¬ 
fily, and leaves no ftain. It is of an acrid, rough, pun¬ 
gent tafte ; is ufed by the Arabs in all complaints of the 
ftomach and bowels, is reckoned a powerful antifceptic, 
and of ufe in preventing any infedtion of the plague. 
Thefe qualities it now enjoys, in all probability, in 
common with the various balfams we have received 
froin the new world, fuch as the balfam of Tolu, of 
Peru, and the reft ; but it is always ufed, and in par¬ 
ticular efteemed by the ladies, as a cofmetic : As fuch 
it has kept up its reputation in the eaft to this very 
day. The manner of applying it is this : You firft go 
into the tepid bath till the pores are fufficiently open¬ 
ed; you then anoint yourfelf with a fmall quantity, 
and as much as the veffels will abforb. Never-fading 
youth and beauty are faid to be the confequences of 
this. The purchafe is eafy enough. I do not hear 
that it ever has been thought reftorative after the iofs 
of either.” 

OPOCALPASUM, Opocarbasum, or Apocal- 
Ipasum : a gummy refinous fubftance, which has a ftrong 
refemblance to the beft liquid myrrh, and which in 
the time of Galen they mixed with myrrh. It was 
difficult, according to this writer, to diftinguifti the 
one from the other, unlefs by their effects. It was a 
poifonms juice, which frequently produced lethargy 
and fudden ftrangling. He declares, that he has known 
feveral perfous who died in confequence of inadvert¬ 
ently taking myrrh in which there, was'a mixture of 
opocarbafum. Perhaps it weis only a juice compofed of 
a folution of euphorbia, in which drops of opium were 
Inacerated. Poifons of this kind have from time imme¬ 
morial been as common in Africa as that of arrows poi- 
ioned with the juice of the mancanilla is in America 

Mr Bruce, the Aby ffinian traveller, fays, that he faw 
in a Mahometan village a large tree, which was fo 
covered with knots and balls of gum on the upper part 
'of the trunk and on the large branches, that it had 
a monftroiis appearance. From fome inquiries which 
he made on this fabjeft, he found that certain mer¬ 
chants had brought this tree from the country of the 
giod myrrh, which is Troglodytria (for it does not 
grew in Arabia), and th;t they had planted it for the 
fake of its gum ; with which thefe Mufiulinen lfarch 
the blue fluffs of Surat, which they receive damaged 
from Mocha, in order to barter them with the Galla 
and the Abyffinians. This tree is called fajfa ; and 
Mr Bruce declares that lie has £een it completely co¬ 
vered with beautiful crimfon flowers of a very uncom* 


mon ftrufture. The fame traveller obferves, that the Opocalpa- 
faffa gum is well calculated, both on account of its ^ um > 
abundance and its colour, to augment the quantity of Op o P^ nax ' 
myrrh; and he is the more confirmed in his opinion, 
becaufe every thing leads him to think that no other 
gummiferous tree, poffeffed of the fame properties 
with the faffa, grows in the myrrh country. In ftiort, 
he thinks; it almoft beyond a doubt that the gum of 
die faffa-tree is the opocalpafum ; and he fuppofes 
Galen miftaken in aferibing any fatal property to the 
drug, and that many were believed to be killed by it, 
whofe death might, perhaps, with more juftice, have 
been placed to the account of the phyfician. Mr 
Bruce adds, that though the Troglodites of the myrrh 
country are at prefent more ignorant than formerly, 
they are neverthelefs well acquainted with the pro¬ 
perties of their fimples 5 and that while they with to 
increafe the fale of their commodities, they would 
never mix with them a poifon which muft neccffarily 
diminiih it. In this we accede to his opinion; but 
we muft differ from him when he fays, that no gum 
or refin with which we are acquainted is a mortal poi¬ 
fon : the favages of both hemifpheres are acquainted 
with but too many of them. The gum of the faffa- 
tree, according to Mr Bruce, if of a clofe fmooth 
grain, of a brown dull colour, but fometimes very 
tranfparent; it fwells and becomes white in water; 
it has a great refemblance in its properties to gum tra- 
gacanth, and may be eaten with all fafety. From all 
this it appears that the opocalpafum mentioned by 
Pliny is not the faffa gum deferibed by Mr Bruce. 

OPOPANAX, in the materia medica, is a gum- 
refin of a tolerably firm texture, ufually brought to us 
in loofe granules or drops, and fometimes in large 
maffes, formed of a number of thefe connected by a 
quantity of matter of the fame kind ; but thefe are 
ufually loaded with extraneous matter, and are greatly 
inferior to the pure loofe kind. The drops or gra¬ 
nules of the fine opopanax are on the outfide of a 
brownifti red colour, and of a dulky yellowifh or 
whitifli colour within: they are of a fomewhat undtu- 
ous appearance, fmooth on the furface ; and are to be 
chofen. in clear pieces, of a ftrong fmell and acrid 
tafte. 

This gummy fubftance is obtained from the roots 
of an umbelliferous plant, which grows fpontaneoufly 
in the warmer countries, and bears the colds of this. 

The juice is brought from Turkey and the Eaft In¬ 
dies ; and its virtues are thofe of an attenuating and ape¬ 
rient medicine. Boerhaave freqeuntly employed it, 
along with ammoniacum and galbanum, in hypocon- 
driacal diforders, obftrudlions of the abdominal vilce- 
ra, and fuppreffions of the menftrual evacuations from 
a fltiggifhnefs of mucous humours, and a want of due 
elafticity of the folids : with thefe intentions it is an 
ufeful ingredient in the pilulas gummofae and compound 
powder of myrrh of the London pharmacopoeia, but it 
is not employed in any compofition of the Edinburgh. 

It may be given by itfelf in the dofe of a fcruple, or 
half a dram: a whole dram proves in many conftitu- 
tions gently purgative: alfo difpels flatulencies, is 
good in afthmas, in inveterate coughs, and in difor¬ 
ders of the head and nerves. 

Dodtor Woodville, in his Medical Botany, gives the 
following account of this vegetable. “ It is of the 
digynia order, and pmtandria clafs of plants : the root is 

perennial, 
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Opopanax. perennial, thick, flefhy, tapering like the garden parf- ted with its fmell, but no effential oil is obtained on 

■' v nep: the (talk is ftrong, branched, rough towards the committing moderate quantities to the operation.” 

bottom, and rifts feven or eight feet in height: the See Pastanaca, of which opopanax is a fpeties. 
leaves are pinnated, confiRing offeveral pairs of pinnse, OPORTO, or Porto ; aricL, hapdlome, and con- 
whicii are oblong, ftnated, veined, and towards the fiderable town of Portugal, in the province of Entre 
bafe appear unformed on the upper fide: the flowers Douro and Minho, with a bifliop’s fee. It is a place 
are fmall, of a yellowilh colour, and terminate the of great importance, and by nature almoft impregnable, 
ftem and branches in Hat umbels; the general and It is not d for its ftrong wines; and a large quantity 
partial umbels arc compofed of many radii; the gene- is from thence exported into Britain, whence all red 
ral and partial involucra are commonly both wanting ; wines ihat come from Spain or Portugal are called 

all the florets are fertile, and have an uniform appear- port-wines. It is feated on the declivity of a mountaia 

juice; the petals are five, lance Ihaped, and curled near the river Duero, which forms an excellent har-. 
inwards; the five filaments are fpreading, curved, hour. W. Long. 8. x. N. Lat. 41. c. 
longer than the petals, and furniftied with roundifh OPOSSUM, in zoology. See Didelphis. 
anthers; the germcn is placed below the corolla, fup- OPPENHEIM, a town of Germany, in the lower- 
porting two reflexed ftyles, which are fupplied with palatinate of the Rhine, and capital of a bailjwic of' 
blunt ftigmata; the fruit is elliptical, compreffed, di- the fame name ; feated on the declivity of a hill near 
viued into two parts, containing two flat feeds, en- the Rhine. E. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 49. 48. 
compafled with a narrow border. See Plate CCCLI. OPPIANUS, a poet and grammarian of Anazarba 
It is a native of the fouth of Europe, and flowers in in Cilicia, in the fecond century. He compoied a poem 
June and July. of hunting, and another of fiftiing, for which Anto- 

“ This fpecies of parfnep was cultivated in 1731 ninus Caracalla gave him as many golden crowns as. 
by Mr P. Miller, who obferves, that its ‘roots are there were verfes in his poems ; they were hence called- 
large, fweet, ai d accounted very nouriftiing,’ there- Oppian's golden •verfes. He died in the 30th year of 
fore recommended for cultivation in kitchen-gardens, his age. 

It bears the cold of our climate very well, and com- OPPILATION, in medicine, the aft of obftruc-. 
monly maturates its feeds, and its juice here manifefts ting or flopping up the paffage of the body, byre-, 
feme of thole qualities which are difeovered in the of- dundant or peccant humours. This word is chiefly 
ficinal opopanax ; but it is only in the warm regions ufed for obftru<Sior.s in the lower belly, 
of the eaft, and where this plant is a native, that its OPTATIVE mood, in grammar, that whichferves, 
juice concretes into this gummy refmous drug. Opo- to exprefs an ardent defire or wifh for fomething. 
panax is obtained by means of incifions made at the In moft languages, except the Greek, the optative 
bottom of the ftalk of the plant, from whence the juice is only exprelfed by prefixing to the fubjundtive an ad- 
gradually exudes; and by undergoing fpontaneous con- verb of wilhing ; as utlnam, in Latin; plut a Dieu, 
cretion, affumes the appearance under which we have in French : and would to God, in Englilh. 
it imported from Turkey and the Eaft L.dies. It readi- OPTIC angle, the angle which the optic axes of' 
ly mingles with water, by triture, into a milky liquor, both eyes make with one another, as they tend to 
which on (landing depofits a portion of refinous mat- meet at fome diftance before the eyes, 
ter, and becomes yellowifti : to rectified fpirit it yields Optic Axis, the axis of the eye, or a line going; 
a gold-coloured tincture, which taftes and iinells ftrong- through the middle of the pupil and the centre of the 
ly of opopanax.. Water diftilled from it is impregna- eye. 
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OPTICS, 


T HAT fcience which treats of the element oflight, 
and the various phenomena of vili< n, 

HISTORY. 

§ 1. Difeoveries concerning the Light. 

1 The element oflight has occupied much of the at- 
Difficulties t en t;on of thinking men ever lince the phenomena of 
iheex'lti T ' at:ure h ave been the objects of rational inveftigation. 
nation of The difeoveries that have from time to time been 
the phone- made concerning it, are fo fully inferred under the ar- 
mena of tide Light, that there is hitie room for any further 
light. addition here. The. nature :.-f that fubtile element 
is indeed very little known as yet, notwithft.mding all 
the endeavours of phiiofophe vs; and whatever fide is 
taken with regard to it, whether we ic.pp.jfe it to 
confift of an infinity of fmall particles propagated by 
a repulfive power from the,luminous body, or whether 
we iuppofe it to confift in the vibrations of a fubtile 
fluid, there are prodigious difficulties, almoft, if r.ot 
totally inluperable, which will attend, the explanation 


of its phenomena. In many parts of this work the.- 
identity of light and of the electric fluid is afferted :, 
this, however, doth not in the lead interfere with the 
phenomena of optics; all of which are guided by the 
fame invariable laws, whether we fuppofe light to be 
a vibration of that fluid,, or any thing elfe. We (hall 
therefore proceed to, 

§ 2. Difeoveries concerning the Ref ration ofLight. 

We find that the ancients, though they made very RtfraA'on: 
few optical experiments, nevertheless knew, that, when known to, 
light palfed through mediums of different denfities, it thc aH * 
did n< t move forward, in a ftraight line, but was bent, cient *J 
or refracted, out of its epurfe. This was probably, 
fuggefted to them by the appearance of a ftraight flick 
partly immerfed in water : and we find many que- 
ftiens concerning this and other optical appearances in 
Ariftotle ; to which, however, his anfwers are infig-., 
nificant. Archimeucs is even faid to have written a 
treatife concerning the appearance of a ring or circle 
under water, and therefore, could not, have.; been igno-. 

rant. 
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rant of the common phenomena of refraCtion. But the 
ancients were not only acquainted with thefe more or¬ 
dinary appearances of refraCtion, but knew alfo the pro¬ 
duction of colours by refracted light. Seneca fays, that 
if the light of the fun (hines through an angular piece 
of glafs, it will fhow all the colours of the rainbow. 
Thefe colours, however, he fays, are falfe, fuch as are 
feen in a pigeon’s neck when it changes its pofition ; 
and of the fame nature he fays, is afpeculum, which, 
without having any colour of its own, a flumes that of 
any other body. It appears alfo, that the ancients were 
not unacquainted with the magnifying power of glafs 
globes filled with water, though they do not feem to 
have known any thing of the reafon of this power ; 
magnifying and the ancient engravers are fuppofed to have made 
power of uf e of a glafs globe filled with water to magnify their 
glafs globes. fjg ures , and thereby to work to more advantage. 

That the power of tranfparent bodies of a fpherical 
form in magnifying or burning was not wholly un¬ 
known to the ancients, is further probable from cer¬ 
tain gems preferved in the cabinets of the curious, 
which are fuppofed to have belonged to the Druids. 
They are made of rock-cryftal of various forms, 
amongft which are found fome that are lenticular and 
others that are fpherical: and though they are not 
fufficiently wrought to perform their office as well as 
they might have done if they had been more judi- 
cioufly executed, yet it is hardly poffible that their ef¬ 
fect, in magnifying at leaft, could have efcaped the no¬ 
tice of thole who had often occafion to handle them ; 
if indeed, in the fpherical or lenticular form, they 
were not folely intended for the purpofes of burn¬ 
ing, One of thefe, of the fpherical kind, of about an 
inch and an half diameter, is preferved among the fof- 
lils given to the univerfity of Cambridge by Dr Wood¬ 
ward. 

The firft treatife of any note written on the fubjeCt 
of optics, was by the celebrated aftronomer Claudius 
Ptolomasus, who lived about the middle of the fecond 
Refraction centm 7- The trea tife is loft; but from the accounts 
firft treated °f others we find that he treated of aftronomical re- 
'fcientifical- fractions. Though refraction in general had been ob- 
ferved very early, it is poffible that it might not have 
occurred -to any philofopher much before his time, 
that the light of the fun, moon, and ftars, muft undergo 
a fimilar refraCtion in confequence of falling obliquely 
upon the grofs atmofphere that furrounds the earth; 
and that they muft, by that means, be turned out of 
their rectilinear courfe, fo as to caufe thofe luminaries 
to appear higher in the heavens than they would other- 
wife do. The firft aftronomers were not aware that 
the intervals between ftars appear lefs near the horizon 
than near the meridian ; and, on this account, they muft 
have been much embarrafied in their obfervations. But 
it is evident that Ptolemy was aware of this circum- 
ftance, by the caution that he gives to allow fome- 
thing for it, upon every recourfe to ancient obferva¬ 
tions. 

This philofopher alfo advances a very fenfible hypo- 
thefis to account for the remarkably greater apparent 
fize of the fun and moon when feen near the horizon. 
The mind, he fays, judges of the fize of objects by 
corning the means or a pre-conceived idea of their diftance from 
horizontal us . arc j this diftance is fancied to be greater when a 
number of objects are interpofed between the eye and 
tlie body we are viewing ; which is the cafe when we 
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fee the heavenly bodies near the horizon. In his Al- 
mageft, however, he afcribes this appearance to a re¬ 
fraction of the rays by vapours, which actually enlarge 
the angle under which the luminaries appear ; juft as 
the angle is enlarged by which an objeCt is feen from 
under water. 

In the 12th century, the nature of refraCtion was 
largely confidered by Alhazen an Arabian writer ; in 
fo much that, having made experiments upon it at the 
common furface between air and water, air and glafs, 
water and glafs or cryftal; and, being prepoflefled with 6 
the ancient opinion of cryftalline orbs in the regions Difcoverie* 
above the atmofphere, he even fufpeCted a refraCtion ofAlhasea, 
there alfo, and fancied he could prove it by aftronomi¬ 
cal obfervations. This author deduces from hence fe- 
veral properties of atmofpherical refraCtion, as that jt 
increafes the altitudes of all objects in the heavens; 
and he firft advanced, that the ftars are fometimesfeen 
above the horizon by means of refraCtion, when they 
are really below it. This obfervation was confirmed 
by Vite'.lio, B. Waltherus, and efpecially by the ex¬ 
cellent obfervations of Tycho Brahe. Alhazen obfer- 
ved, that refraCtion contracts the vertical diameters and 
diltances of the heavenly bodies, and that it is the 
caule of the twinkling of the ftars. But we do not 
find that either he, or his follower Vitellio knew any 
of its juft quantity. Indeed it is too fmall to be de¬ 
termined except by very accurate inftruments, and 
therefore we hear little more of it till about the year 
15co; at which time great attention was paid to it 
by Bernard Walther, Mseftlin, and others, but chiefly 
by Tycho Brahe. 

Alhazen fuppofed that the refraCtion of the atmo¬ 
fphere did not depend upon the vapours in it, as was 
probably the opinion of philofophers before his time, 
but on the different tranlparency ; by which, as Mon- 
tucla conjectures, he meant the denfity of the grofs air 
contiguous to the earth, and the ether or the fubtile air 
that lies beyond it. In examining the effects of refrac¬ 
tion, he endeavours to prove that it is fo far from be¬ 
ing the caufe of the heavenly bodies appearing larger 
near the horizon, that it would make them appear lefs; 
two ftars, he fays, appearing nearer together in the 
horizon, than near the meridian. This phenomenon 
he ranks among optical deceptions. We judge of di¬ 
ftance, he fays, by comparing the angle under which 
objeCls appear, with their fuppofed diftance; fo that 
if thefe angles he nearly equal, and the diftance of one 
objeCt be conceived greater than that of the other, it 
will be imagined to be larger. ' And the fky ut.«.r the 
horizon, he fays, is always imagined to be further from 
us than any other part of the concave furface. Roger 
Bacon afcribes this account of the horizontal moon to 
Ptolemy ; and as fuch it is examined, and objected to 
by B. Porta. 

In the writings of this Bacon, whofe genius perhaps 
equalled that of his great name-fake Lord Verulam, 
we find the firft diftinCt account of the magnifying 
power of glafles ; and it is not improbable, that what 
he wrote upon this fubjeCt gave rife to that moil ufe- 
ful invention of fpeCtacles. For he fays, that if an 
objeCt be applied clofe to the bafe of the larger feg- 
ment of a fphere of glafs, it wid appear magnified. 

Pie alfo treats of the appearance of an objeCt through 
a globe, and fays that he was the firft who obferved 
the refraCtion of rays into it. 


In 
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7 In 1270, Vitellio, a native of Poland, publifhed a 
Of Vitellio, treatife of optics, containing all that was valuable in 

Alhazen, an 1 digefted in a much more intelligible and 
methodical manner. He obferves, that light is always 
loft by refiadlion, in confequence of which the objedls 
feen by refracted light always appear lefs luminous : 
but he does not pretend to eftimate the quantity of this 
lofs. He reduced into a table the refult of his experi¬ 
ments on the refradlive powers of air, water, and 
glafs, correfponding to different angles of incidence. 
In his account of the horizontal moon he agrees ex¬ 
actly with Alhazen; oblerving, that in the horizon 
{he feems to touch the earth, and appears much more 
diftant from us than in the zenith, on account of the 
intermediate lpace containing a greater variety of ob¬ 
jects upon the vifible furface of the earth. He aferibes 
the twinkling of the ftars to the motion of the air in 
which the light is refradled ; and to illufttrae this hy- 
pothefis, he obferves, that they twinkle ftill more when 
viewed in water put in motion. He alfo (hows, that re¬ 
fradtion is neceii’ary as well as refledlion, to form the 
rainbow ; becau r e the body which thf rays fall upon 
is a tranfparent fuhftance, at the furface of which one 
part of the light is always refledled and another re¬ 
fradted. But he feems to conftder refradtion as fer- 
ving only to condenfe the light, and thereby enabling 
it to make a ftronger impreffion upon the eye. This 
writer alfo makes fome ingenious attempts to explain 
refradtion, ot to afeertain the law of it. He alfo con- 
fiders the foci of glafs fphere?, and the apparent fize 
of objedts feen through them ; though upon thefe fub- 
jedts he is not at all exadt. It is fufficient indeed to 
fhow the (late of knowledge, or rather of ignorance, at 
that time, to obferve, that both Vitellio, and his mafter 
Alhazen, endeavour to account for objedts appearing 
larger when they are feen under water by the circular 
figure of its furface ; ftnee, being fluid, it conforms to 
the figure of the earth. 

8 Co;emporary with Vitellio was Roger Bacon, a 

Of Roger 0 f very extenfive genius, and who wrote upon 

almoft every branch of feience ; yet in this branch be 
does not feem to have made any conflderable advances 
beyond what Alhazen had done before him. Even 
lome of the wildeft and mod abfurd of the opinions 
of the ancients have had the fandtion of his autho¬ 
rity. He does not hefitate to affent to an opinion 
adopted by many of the ancients, and indeed by mod 
philofophers till his time, that vifual lays proceed 
from the eye ; giving this reafon for it, that every 
thing in nature is qualified to difeharge its proper 
fundtions by its own powers, in the fame manner as the 
fun and other celeftial bodies. In his Specula Ma¬ 
thematical he added fome obfervations on the refrac¬ 
tion of the light of the ftars; the apparent fize of 
objedls; the extraordinary fize of the fun and moon 
in the horizon: but in all this he is not very exadt, 
and advances but little. In his Opus Majus he demon- 
ftrates, that if a tranfparent body interpofed between 
the eye and an objedt, be convex towards the eye, the 
objedt will appear magnified. This obfervation, how¬ 
ever, he certainly had from Alhazen ; the only differ¬ 
ence between them is, that Bacon prefers the fmalier 
fegment of a fphere, and Alhazen the larger, in 
which the latter certainly was right. 

From this time to that of the revival of learning in 
Yol. XIII, 
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Europe, we have no farther treatife on the fubjedt of 9 
refradtion, or indeed t>n any other part of optics. One Of Vaure- 
of the firft who diftinguifhed himfelf in this way was ’l cui- 
Maurolycus, teacher of mathematics at Medina. In a 
treatife, De Luinine et Umbra, publiihed in 1575, he 
demonftrates that the cryftallinc humour of the eye is 
a lens that colledts the rays of light iffuing from the 
objedls, and throws them upon the retina where is the 
focus of each pencil. From this principle he difeover¬ 
ed the reafon why fome people were (hort-fighted and 
others long-fighted ; and why the former are relieved 
by concave, and the others by convex gl.tffes. 10 

About the fame time that Maurolycus made fitch i);r CO verie» 
advances towards the difeovery of the nature of vifion, ofB. 1’orta- 
Johannes Baptilla Porta at Naples difeovered the ca¬ 
mera obfeura, which throws ftill more light on the fame 
fubjedt. His houfe was conftantly reforted to by all 
the ingenious perfons of Naples, whom he formed into 
what he called an academy of fecrets; each member 
being obliged to contribute fomething that was not 
generally known, and might be ufeful. By this means 
he was furnifhed with materials for his Magia Natii- 
ralis , which contains his account of the camera obfeura, 
and the firft edition of which was publiftied, as he in¬ 
forms us, when he was not quite 15 years old. He 
alfo gave the firft hint of the magic lantern; which 
Kircher afterwards followed and improved. His ex¬ 
periments with the camera obfeura convinced him, that 
vifion is performed by the intromiffion of fomething 
into the eye, and not by vifual rays proceeding from 
the eye, as had been formerly imagined ; and he was 
the firft who fully fatisfied himfelf and others upon 
this fubjedt. Indeed the refemblance between experi¬ 
ments with the camera obfeura and the manner in which 
vifion is performed in.the eye, was too ftriking to 
efcape the obfervation of a lefs ingenious perfon. But 
when he fays that the eye is a camera obfeura, and the 
pupil the hole in the viudow-fhutter, he was fo far 
miltaken as to fuppofe that it was the cryftalline hu¬ 
mour that correfponds to the wall which receives the 
images; nor was it difeovered till the year 1604, 
that this office is performed by the retina. He makes 
a variety of juft obfervations concerning vifion ; and 
particularly explains feveral cafes in which we ima¬ 
gine things to be without the eye, when the appear¬ 
ances are occafioned by fome affedtion of the eye it- 
felf, or fome motion within the eye. He obferves 
alfo, that, in cerra : n circumftances, vifion, will be af- 
fifted by convex or concave glaffes ; and he feems alfo 
to have made fome fnaall advances towards the dif¬ 
eovery of telefcopes. He takes notice, that a round 
and flat furface plunged into water, will appear hol¬ 
low as well as magnified to an eye perpendicularly over 
it ; and he very well explains by a figure the manner 
in which it is done. 

All this time, however, the great problem concern- 0 i. 

ing the meafuring of refradtions had remained un- refr C a ^ n ° 
folved. Alhazen and Vitellio, indeed, had attempted difeovereab 
it; but failed, by attempting to meafure the angle it- 
felf inftead of its fine. At Taft it was difeovered by 
Snellius profeffor of mathematics at Leyden. This 
philofopher, however, did not perfedtly underftand 
his own difeovery, nor did he live to publifh any ac¬ 
count of it himfelf. It was afterwards explained by 
profeiTor Hortenfms both publicly and privately be- 

G g fore 
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fore it appeared in the writings of Defcartes, who than fait water. And at a meeting held Nov. 9. the 
publifhed it under a different form, without making fame year, Dr Hooke (who had been ordered to pro. 
any acknowledgment of his obligations to Snellius, fecute the experiment) brought in an account of one 
whofe papers Huygens affures us, from his own know- that he had made with pure and clear falad oil, which 
ledge, Defcartes had feen. Before this time Kepler was found to have produced a much greater refrac- 


had publifhed a New Table of refrafted Angles, de¬ 
termined by his own experiments for every degree of 
incidence. Kircher had done the fame, and attempted 
a rational or phyfical theory of refraftion, on prin¬ 
ciple, and on a mode of inveftigation, which if con¬ 
duced with precifion, would have led him to the law 
affumed or difcovered by Snellius. 

. r * Defcartes undertook to explain the caufe of refrac- 
•f Defcartes '•ion by the refolution of forces, on the principles of 
and Leib- mechanics. In confequence of this, he was obliged 
nitz on this to fuppofe that light paffes with more eafe through a 
denfe medium, than through a rare one. The truth 
of this explanation was firft queftioned by M. Fermat, 
counfellcr to the parliament of Thouloufe, and an 
able mathematician. He afferted, contrary to the 
opinion of Defcartes, that light fullers more refiftance 
in water than air, and more in glafs than in water; 
and he maintained, that the refiftance of different me¬ 
diums with refpedt to light is in proportion to their 
denfities. M. Leibnitz adopted the fame general 
idea; and thefe gentlemen argued upon the fubjeft in 
the following manner. 

Nature, fay they, accomplifhes her ends by the 
Ihorteft methods. Light therefore ought to pafs from 
one point to another, either by the Ihorteft road, or 
that in which the leaft time is required. But it is 
plain that the line in which light paffes, when it falls 
obliquely upon a denfer medium, is not the moft di- 
reC or the Ihorteft ; fo that it muft be that in which 
the leaft time is fpent. And whereas it is demonftrable, 
that light falling obliquely upon a denfer medium (in 
order to take up the leaft time poffible in pafling from 
a point in one medium to a point in the other) muft 
be refrafted in fuch a manner, that the fines of the 
angles of incidence and refraftion muft be to one ano¬ 
ther, as the different facilities with which light is 
tranfmitted in thofe mediums; it follows, that fince 
light approaches the perpendicular when it paffes ob¬ 
liquely from air into water, fo that the fine of the 
angle of refraftion is lefs than that of the angle of in¬ 
cidence, the facility with which water fuffers light to 
pals through it is lefs than that of the air; fo that 
light meets with more refiftance in water than air. 
Difcovc ries Arguments of this kind could not give fatisfaftion ; 
concerning and a little time fhowed the fallacy of the hypotbefis. 
the refrac- At a meeting of the Royal Society, Aug. 31. 1664. 
tion of dif an experiment for meafuring the refraftion of common 
ferent fub- water was made with a new inftrnment which they 
rtanccs. g aci prepared for that purpofe ; and the angle of in¬ 
cidence being 40 degrees, that of refraftion was found 
to be 30. About this time alfo we find the firft men¬ 
tion for mediums not redrafting the light in an exaft 
proportion to their denfities. For Mr Boyle, In a 
letter to Mr Oldenburg, Dated Nov. 3. 1664, ob- 
ferves, that ill fpirit-of-wine, the proportion of the fines 
of the angles of incidence to the fines of the angles 
of refraction was nearly the fame as 4 to 3 ; and 
that, as fpirit-of-wine occ.ifions a greater refraftion 
than common water, fo oil of turpentine, which is 
Tighter than, fpirit-of-wine, produces not only a greater 
refraftion than common water, but a .much greater 


tion than any liquor which he had then tried ; the 
angle of refraftion that anfwered to an angle of inci¬ 
dence of 30° being found no lefs than 40° 30', and 
the angle of refraftion that anfwered to an angle of 
incidence of 20° being 29 0 47’.—M. de la Hire alfo 
made feveral experiments to afcertain the refraftive 
power of oil with refpeft to that of water and air, and 
found the fine of the angle of incidence to that of re¬ 
fraftion to be as 60 to 42 ; which, he obferves, is a 
little nearer to that of glafs than to that of water, 
though oil is much lighter than water, and glafs much 
heavier. 

The members of the Royal Society finding that the 
refraftion of fait water exceeded that of frefh, purfued 
the experiment farther with folutions of vitriol, falt- 
petre, and alum, in water; when they found the re¬ 
fraftion of the folution of vitriol and faltpetre a little 
more, but that of alum a little lefs, than common 
water. 

Dr Hooke made an experiment before the Royal 
Society, Feb. 11. 1663, which clearly proves that ice 
refrafts the light lefs than water; which he took to 
be a good argument that the lightnefs of ice, which 
caufes it to fwim in water, is not caufed only by the 
fmall bubbles which are vifible in it, but that it arifes 
from the uniform conftitution or general texture of 
the whole mafs. M. de la Hire alfo took a good deal 
of pains to determine whether, as was then the com¬ 
mon opinion, the refraftive power of ice and water 
were the fame; and he found, as Dr Hooke had done 
before, that ice refrafts lefs than water. 

By a moft occurate and elaborate experiment made 
in the year 1698, in which a ray of light was tranf¬ 
mitted through a Torricellian vacuum, Mr Lowthorp 
found, that the refraftive power of air is to that of 
water as 36 to 34,400. He concludes his account of 
the experiment with obferving, that the refraftive 
power of bodies is not proportioned to the denfity, at 
leaft not to the gravity, of the refrafting medium. 
For the refraftive power of glafs to that of water is 
as 55 to 34, whereas its gravity is as 87 to 34; that 
is, the fquares of their refraftive powers are very nearly 
as their refpeftive gravities. And there are fome 
fluids, which, though they are lighter than water, yet 
have a greater power of refraftion. Thus the refrac¬ 
tive power of fpirit-of-wine, according to Dr Hooke’s 
experiment, is to that of water as 36 to 33, and its 
gravity reciprocally as 33 to 36, or 36L But the 
refraftive powers of air and water feem to obferve the 
Ample proportion of their gravities direftly. And if 
this Ihould be confirmed by fucceeding experiments,, 
it is probable, he fays, that the refraftive powers of 
the atmofphere are every where, and at all heights 
above the earth, proportioned to its denfity and ex- . 
panfion: and then it would be no difficult matter to . 
trace the light through it, fo as to terminate the fha- 
dow of the earth; and, together with proper expe¬ 
dients for meafuring the quantity of light illuminating 
an opaque body, to examine at waht diftances the 
moon muft be from the earth to fuffer eclipfes of-the 
obfer\ eft durations.. 

C.affinji j 
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Cafllni the younger happened to be prefent when 
Mr Lowthorp made the above-mentioned experiment 
before the Royal Society ; and upon his return home, 
having made a report of it to the members of thts 
Royal Academy of Sciences, thofe gentlemen endea¬ 
voured to repeat the experiment in 1700; but they 
did not fucceed.—For, as they faid, beams of light 
paffed through the vacuum without fuffering any re¬ 
fraCtion. The Royal Society being informed of this, 
were defirous that it might be put pad difpute, by 
repeated and well-attefted trials; and ordered Mr 
Hauklbee to make an inftrument for the purpofe, by 
the direction of Dr Halley. It confided of a drong 
brafs prifm, two fides of which had fockets to receive 
two plane glades, whereby the air in the prifm might 
either be exhauded or condenfed. The prifm had alfo 
a mercurial gage fixed to it, to difeover the denfity of 
the contained air; and was contrived to turn upon its 
axis, in order to make the refractions equal on each 
fide when it was fixed to the end of a telefcope. The 
refracting angle was near 64° ; and the length of the 
telefcope was about 10 feet, having a fine hair in its 
focus. The event of this accurate experiment was as 
follows: 

Having chofen a proper and very didinCt ereCt ob¬ 
ject, whofe didance was 2588 feet, June 15. O. S. 
x 708, in the morning, the barometer being then at 
29.7I, and the thermometer at 60, they fird ex¬ 
hauded the prifm, and then applying it to the tele¬ 
fcope,' the horizontal hair in the focus covered a mark 
on the objeCt didinCtly feen through the vacuum, the 
two glades being equally inclined to the vifual ray. 
Then admitting the air into the prifm, the objeCt was 
feen to rife above the hair gradually as the air entered, 
and in the end the hair was obferved to hide a mark 
10J- inches below the former mark. This they often 
repeated, and with the fame fuccefs. 

After this they applied the condenfing engine to 
the prifm ; and having forced in another atmofphere, 
fo that the denfity of the included air was double to 
that of the outward, they again placed it before 
the telefcope, and, letting out the air, the objeCt which 
before feemed to rife, appeared gradually to defeend, 
and the hair at length relied on an objeCt higher than 
before by the fame interval of io| inches. This expe¬ 
riment they likewife frequently repeated without any 
variation in the event. 

They then forced in another atmofphere ; and upon 
difeharging the condenfed air, the objeCt was feen near 
21 inches lower than before. 

Now the radius in this cafe being 2588 feet, 1 cl¬ 
inches will fubtend an angle of one minute and 8 fe- 
conds, and the angle of incidence of the vifual ray 
being 32 degrees (becaufe the angle of the glafs planes 
was 64), it follows from the known laws of refraction, 
that as the fine of 39 0 is to that of 31 0 , 59', 26* 
differing from 32 0 by 34" the half of 1', 8" ; fo is the 
fine of any other incidence, to the fine of its angle of 
refraction; and fo is radius, or iocoooo, to 999736; 
which, therefore, is the proportion between the line 
of incidence in vacuo and the fine of refraCtion from 
l4 thence into common air. 

Refractive It appears, by thefe experiments, that the refrac- 
power of tive power of the air is proportionable to its denfity. 

the a.r de- And fince the denfity of the atmofphere is as its 
tcrmuied, k 
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weight direCtly, and ils heat inverfely, the ratio of its 
denfity, at any given time, may be had by comparing 
the heights of the barometer and thermometer ; and 
thence he concludes that this will alfo be the ratio 
of the refraCtion of the air. But Dr Smith obferves, 
that, before we can depend upon the accuracy of this 
conclufion, we ought to examine whether heat and 
cold alone may not alter the refractive power of air, 
while its denfity continues the fame. This, he fays, 
may be tried, by heating the condenfed or rarefied air, 

(hut up in the prifm, juft before it is fixed to the tele¬ 
fcope, and by obferving whether the air in its focus 
will continue to cover the fame mark all the while that 
the air is cooling. 

The French academicians, being informed of the 
refult of the above-mentioned experiment, employed 
M. Delifle the younger to repeat their former ex¬ 
periment with more care ; and he prefently found, that 
their operators had never made any vacuum at all, 
there being chinks in their inftrument, through which 
the air had inlxnuated itfelf. He therefore annexed a 
gage to his inftrument, by which means he was fure 
of his vacuum ; and then the refult of the experiment 
was the fame with that in England. The refraCtion 
was always in proportion to the denfity of the air, 
excepting when the mercury was very low, and con- 
fequently the air very rare; in which cafe the whole 
quantity being veryfmall, he could not perceive much 
difference in them. Comparing, however, the re¬ 
fractive power of the atmofphere, obferved at Paris, 
with the refult of his experiment, he found, that the 
beft vacuum he could make was far (hort of that of the 
etherial regions above the atmofphere. 

Dr Hooke firft fuggefted the thought of making 
allowance for the effeff of the refraCtion of light, in 
paffing from the higher and rarer, to the lower and 
denfer regions of the atmofphere, in the computed 
height of mountains- To this he aferibes the differ¬ 
ent opinions of authors concerning the height of feve- 
ral very high hills. He could not account for the 
appearance of the Peak of Teneriff, and feveral very 
high mountains, at fo great a diftance as that at 
which they are actually feen, but upon the fuppofition 
of the curvature of the vifual ray, that is made by its 
paffing obliquely through a medium of fuch different 
denfity, from the top of them to the eye, very far 
diftant in the horizon. All calculations of the height 
of mountains that are made upon the fuppofition that 
the rays of light come from the tops of them, to our 
eyes, in ftraight lines, muft, he fays, be very erro¬ 
neous. 

Dr Hooke gives a very good account-of the twink¬ 
ling of the ftars; aferibing it to the irregular and un¬ 
equal refraCtion of the rays of light, which is alfo the 
reafon why the limbs of the fun, moon, and planets 
appear to wave or dance. And that there is fuch an 
unequal diftribution of the parts of the atmofphere, 
he fays, is manifeft from the different degrees of heat 
and cold in the air. This, he fays, will be evident by 
looking upon diftant objects, over a piece of hot glafs, 
which cannot be fuppofed to throw out any kind of 
exhalation from itfelf, as well as through afeeriding 
fleams of water. 

About this time Grimaldi firft obferved that th« 
coloured image of the fun refracted through a prifm is 
G ,g 2 -always 
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always oblong, and that colours proceed from refrac- might obferve to what places on the wall the feconl 
tion.—The way in which he firft difeovered this was prifm would refradt them ; and he faw, by the change 
by Vitellio’s experiment abovementioned, in which a of thofe places, that the light tending to that end of 
piece of white paper placed at the bottom of a glafs the image towards which the refraction of the firft prifm 
veflel filled with water, and expofed to the light of was made, did, in the fecond prifm, fuffer a refrac- 
the fun, appears coloured. However, he obferved, tion confiderably greater than the light which tended 
that in cafe the two furfaces of the refradting medium to the other end. The true caufe, therefore, of the 
were exadlly parallel to each other, no colours were length of the image was difeovered to be no other, 
produced. But of the true caufe of thofe colours, than that light is not fimilar, or homogeneal; but that 
viz. the different refrangibility of the rays of light, ic coniifts of rays, fome of which are more refrangible 
he had not the leaft fufpicion. This difeovery was than others : fo that, without any difference in their 
referved for Sir Ifaac Newton, and which occurred incidence on the fame medium, fome of them ihall be 
to him in the year 1666. At that time he was more refrafted than others; and therefore, that, ac- 
bufied in grinding optic glaffes, and procured a cording to their particular degrees of refrangibility, 

. triangular glafs prifm to fatisfy himfelf concerning they will be tranfmitted through the prifm to different 
the phenomena of colours. While he amufed him- parts of the oppofite wall. 

felf with this, the oblong figure of the coloured Since it appears from thefe experiments that diffe- 
fpeftrum firft ftruck him. He was furprifed at the rent rays of light have different degrees of refrangibi- 
great difproportion betwixt its length and breadth ; lity, it neceffarily follows, that the rules laid down 
the former being about five times the meafure of by preceding philofophers concerning the refractive 
the latter. He could hardly think that any dif- power of water, glafs, See. mull be limited to the 
ference in the thicknefs of the glafs, or in the com- middle kind of rays. Sir Ifaac, however, proves that 
pofition of it, could have fuch an influence on the light, the fine of the incidence of every kind of light, confi- 
However, without concluding any thing a priori, he dered apart, is to its fine of retraftion in a given ra- 
proceeded to examine the effeCts of thefe circumftances, tio. This he deduces, both by experiment, and alfo 
and particularly tried what would be the confequence geometrically, from the fuppofition that bodies refraft 
of tranfmitting the light through parts of the glafs the light by acting upon its rays in lines perpendicular 
that were of different thickneffes, or through holes in to their furfaces. 

the window-fhutter of different fizes; or by fetting The moll import difeovery with regard to refrac- Mr Dol- 
the prifm on the outfide of the fhutter, that the light tion fince the. time of Sir Ifaac Newton is that of Mr load's dif- 
inight pafs through it, and be refracted before it was Dollond, who found out a method of curing the cover y 
terminated by the hole. faults of refracting telefcopes arifing from the different of^OTreA ^ 

He then fufpedted that thefe colours might arife refrangibility of the rays, and which had been gene- j^the 
from the light being dilated by fome unevennefs.in the rally thought impoffible to be removed.—Notwith-faults inre- 
glafs, or fome other accidental irregularity; and to Handing the great difeovery of Sir Ifaac Newton con- fra&ing tc- 
try this, he took another prifm,. like the former, and ceming the different refrangibility of the rays of lHht, lcl =°P cs ‘ 
placed it in fuch a manner, as that the light, palling he had no idea but that they were alt affected in the 
through them both, might be refraefted contrarywife, fame proportion by every medium, fo that the refran- 
and fo be returned by the latter into the fame courfe gibility of the extreme rays might be determined if 
from which it had been diverted by the former. In that of the mean ones was given. From this it would 
this manner he thought that the regular effedts of follow, as Mr Dolland obferves, that equal and con- 
the firft prifm would be deftroyed by the fecond ; but trary refractions muft not only deftroy each other, but 
that the irregular ones would be augmented by the that the divergency of the colours from one refraction 
multiplicity of refradtions. The event was, that the would likewife be corrected by the other, and that 
light, which by the firft prifm was diffufed into an there could be no poffibility of producing any luch 
oblong form, was by the fecond reduced into a cir- thing as refradtion which would not be affected by the 
cular one, with as much regularity as if it had not different refrangibility of light.; or, in other words, 
palled through either of them. that however a ray of light might be refradted back- 

At laft, after various experiments and conjedtures, wards and forwards by different mediums, as water, 
he hit upon what he calls the experimentum cruets , glafs, &c. provided it was fo done, that the emergent 
and which completed this great difeovery. He took ray lhould be parallel to the incident one, it would 
two boards, and placed one of them clofe behind the ever after be white; and confequently, if it ihould 
prifm at the windows, fo that the light might pafs c./me out inclined to the incident, it would diverge, 
through a lmall hole made in it for the purpofe, and and ever after be coloured; and from this it was na- 
fall on the other board, which he placed at the di- tural to infer, that all fpherical cbjedt-glalfes of telef- 
ftance of about 12 feet; having firft made a fmall copes muft be equally affected by the different rclian- 
hole in it alfo, for fome of that incident light to pafs gibility of light, in proportion to their apertures, of 
through. He then placed another prifm behind the whatever materials they may be formed, 
ficend board, fo that the light which was tranfmitted For this reafon, Sir Ifaac Newton, and all other 
tlnough both the boards might pafs through that alfo, philofophers and opticians, had defpaired of bringing 
and be again refracted before it arrived at the wall, refracting telefcopes to any great degree of perfec- 
This being done, betook the firft prifm in his hand, tion, without making them of an immoderate and very 
and turned it abrut its axis, fo much as to make the inconvenient length. They therefore applied them- 
feveral parts of the image, call on the fecond board, felves chiefly to the improvement of the reflecting te- 
fucceffively to pafs through the hole in it, that he lefcope; and the bufinefs.of refraction was dropped till 

about 
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about the year 1747, when M. Euler, improving up- On the contrary, the Swedifh phi'ofnpher obferves, 
on a hint of Sir Iiaac Newton’s, formed a fcheme of that, in this experiment, the rays of light, after pal- 
making objeCt-glafl’es of two materials, of different re- fing through the water and the g’alk, though they 
fraCtive powers: hoping, that by this difference, the come out parallel to the incident rays, will be co¬ 
refractions would balance one another, and thereby Mured ; but that the fmaller the glafs prilm is, the 
prevent the diiperfion of the rays that is occafioned by nearer will the refult ol it approach to Newton’s de- 
the difference of refrangibility. Thefe objeCt-glaffes feription. 

were compofed of two lenfes of glafs with water be- This paper of M Klingenflierna being commur i- 
tween them. This memoir of M. Euler excited the cared to Mr Dollond by M. Mallet, made him enter- 
attention of Mr Dollond. He carefully went over all tain doubts concerning Newton's report, and deter- 
M. Euler’s calculations, fubftituting for his hypothe- mined him to have recourfe to experiment, 
tical laws of refraction thofe which had been actually He therefore cemented together two plates of pa- 
alcertained by the experiments of Newton ; and found, rallel glafs at then edges, fo as to form a prifmatic 
that, after this neceflitry fubllitution, it followed from vtfiel, when flopped at the ends or bafes; and the 
M. Euler’s own principles, that there could be no edge being turned downwards, lie placed in it a'glafs 
union of the foci of all kinds of colours, but in a lens pri.'m, with one • f its edges upwards, and filled up the 
infinitely large. vacancy with clear water; fo that the rcfraCtion of the 

M. Euler did not mean to controvert the experi- pi iim was contrived to be contrary to that of the wa- 
ments of Newton : but he faid, that they were not con- ter, in order that a ray of light, tranfmitted through 
trary to his hypothefis, but in fo fmall a degree as both thefe refracting mediums, rirght be affeCted by 
might be neglected; and afferted, that, if they were the difference only between the two refactions. Ashe 
admitted in all their extent, it would be impofiible to found the water to refraCt more or lefs than the glafs 
correct the difference of refrangibility occafioned by prilm, he dimini'hcd cr increafed the angle between 
the tranfmifiion of the rays from ore medium into the glafs plates, till he found the two contrary refrac- 
another of different denfity; a correction which he tions to be equal; which he difeovered by viewing an 
thought was very polfible, fince he fuppofed it to be objeCt thro’ this double prifm. For when it appeared 
actually affeCted in the AruCture of the eye, which in neither railed nor deprelfed, he was fatisfied that the 
his opinion was made to confifi of different mediums refractions were equal, and that the emergent rays 
for that very purpofe. To this kind of reafoning Mr were parallel to the incident.. 

Dollond made no reply, but by appealing to the ex- Now, according to the prevailing opinion, he ob- 
periments of Newton, and the great circumfpeCtion ferves, the objeCt fhould have appeared through this 
with which it was known that he conducted all his double prifm in its natural colour; for if the differ- 
inquiries. ence of refrangibility had been in all refpeCts equal in 

In this ftate of the controverfy, the friends of M. the two equal refractions, they would have rectified 
Clairaut engaged him to attend to it; and it appear- each other. But this experiment fully proved the fal- 
ed to him, that, fince the experiments of Newton lacy of the received opinion, by fhowing the diver- 
cited by Mr Dollond could not be queftioned, the gency of the light by the glafs prifm to be almofi 
fpeculat:ons of M. Euler were more ingenious than double of that by the water ; for the image of the cb- 
ufeful. jefft, though not at all refiaCfed, was yet as much in- 

The fame paper of M. Euler was alfo particularly feCfed with prifmatic colours, as if it had been feen 
noticed by M. Klingenflierna of Sweden, who gave a through a glafs wedge only, whofe refracting angle 
confiderable degree of attention to the fubjeCt, and was near 30 degrees. 

difeovered, that, from Newton’s own principles, the This experiment is the very fame with that of Sir 
refult of the 8th experiment of the fecond book of his Ifaac Newton’s abovementioned, notwithftanding the 
Optics could not anfwer his defeription of it. remit was fo remarkably different; but Mr Dollond 

He found, he fays, that when light goes out of air affuies us, that he ufed all pofiible precaution and 
through feveral contiguous rer’raCfing mediums, as care in his procefs ; and he kept his apparatus by 
through water and glafs, and thence goes oat again him, that he might evince the tru.h of what he 
into air, whether the refraCting furfacts be parallel or wrote, whenever he fhould be properly required to, 
inclined to one another, that light, as often as by con- -do it. 

trary refractions it is fo corrected as to emerge in lines He plainly faw, however, that if the refraCting- 
parallel to thofe in which it was incident, continues angle of the water veflel could have admitted of a iuf-' 
ever after to be white ; but if the emergent rays be in- ficient increal'e, the divergency iff the coloured rays 
dined to the incident, the whitenefs of the emerging would have been greatly diminilhcd, cr entirely recti- 
light will, by degrees, in palling on from the place of fled ; and that there would have been a very great re- 
emcrgence, become tinged at its edges with colours. fraCfon without colour, as he had already produced a 
This he tiied by rcfraCting light with prifms of glafs, great difcolouring without rcfraCtion: but the incon- 
placed within a prifmatic veffel of water. veniency of fo large an angle as that of the prifmatic 

By theorems deduced from this experiment he in- veffel mult have been, to bring the light to an equal 
fers, that the refractions of the rays of every fort, made divergency with that of the glafs pri m whofe angle 
out of any medium into air, are known by having the was about 60 degrees, made it neceffary to try fome 
refraction of the rays of anyone fort; and alfo that experiments of the fame kiid with fmaller angles, 
the refraction out of one medium into another M found Accordingly, begot a wedge of plate glafs, the 
as often as we have the refraCtious out of them both angle of which was only nine degrees; and tiling it in 
into any third medium. the fame circumftances, he increafed the angle of the. 
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water wedge, !n which it was placed, till the diver¬ 
gency of the light by the water was equal to that by 
the glafs; that is, till the image of the objedt, though 
confiderably refracted by the excefs of the ref raft ion 
of the water, appeared neverthelefs quite free from any 
colours proceeding from the different refrangibility of 
the light; and, as near as he could then meafure, the 
refradtion by the water was about \ of that by the 
glafs. He acknowledges, indeed, that he was not 
very exadt in taking the meafures, becaufe his bufi- 
nefs was not at that time to determine the exadt pro¬ 
portions, fo much as to fhow that the divergency of 
the colours, by different fubftances, was by no means 
in proportion to the refradtions, and that there was a 
poffibility of refradtion without any divergency of the 
light at all. 1 

As thefe experiments clearly proved, that different 
fubftances made the light to diverge very differently 
in proportion to their general refradtive power, Mr 
Dollond began to fufpedt that fuch variety might pof- 
fibly be found in different kinds of glafs, efpecially as 
experience had already fhown that fome of the kinds 
made much better objedt-glaffes in the ufual way 
than others ; and as no fatisfadtory caufe had been 
ailigned for fuch difference, he thought there was 
great reaion to prefume that it might be owing to 
the different divergency of the light in the fame refrac¬ 
tions. 

His next bufmefs, therefore, was to grind wedges 
of different kinds of glafs, and apply them together ; 
fo that the refradtions might be made in contrary di¬ 
redtions, in order to difcover, as in the abovemention- 
ed experiments, whether the refradtion and the diver¬ 
gency of the' colours would vanifh together. But a 
confiderable time elapfed before he could fet about 
that work : for though he was determined to try it at 
his leifure, for fatisfying his own curioftty, he did 
not expedt to meet with a difference fufficient to give 
room for any great improvement of telefcopes, fo 
'that it was not till the latter end of the year 1757 
; thaf he undertook it; but his firft trials convinced him 
that the bufinefs deferved his utmoft attention and ap¬ 
plication. 

He difcovered a difference far beyond his hopes in 
the refi active qualities of different kinds of glafs, with 
Tefpedt to the divergency of colours. The yellow or 
ftraw-colour foreign fort, commonly called Venice 
glafs ; and the Englijh crown glafs, proved to be very 
nearly alike in that refpedt; though, in general, the 
crown glafs feemed to make the light diverge the lefs 
of the two. The common Englilh plate glafs made 
the light diverge more ; and the white cryftal, or Eng- 
lifti flint glals, moll of all. 

It was now his bufinefs to examine the particular 
qualities of every kind of glafs that he could come at, 
not to amufe himfelf with conjedtures' about the caufe 
of this difference, but to fix upon two forts in which 
it fhould be the greateft ; and he foon found thefe to 
be the crown glafs and the white flint glafs. He 
therefore ground one wedge of white flint, of about 
25 degrees ; and another of crown glafs, of about 29 
degrees : which refradted very nearly alike, but their 
power of making the colours diverge was very diffe¬ 
rent. He then ground r feveral others of crown glafs 
to different angles, till he got one which was equal, 
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with refpedt to the divergency of the light, to that in 
the white flint-glafs: for when they were put toge¬ 
ther, fo as to refradt in contrary diredtions, the re- 
fradted light was entirely free from colours. Then 
meafuring the refradtion of each wedge with thefe dif¬ 
ferent angles, he found that of the white glafs to be to 
that of the crown glafs nearly as two to three : and 
this proportion held very nearly in all fmall angles; fo 
that any two wedges made in this proportion, and ap¬ 
plied together, fo as to refradt in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, would refradt the light without any difperfion of 
the rays. 

In a letter to M. Klingenftierna, quoted by M. 

Clairaut, Mr Dollond fays, that the fine of incidence 
in crown glafs is to that of its general refradtion as r 
to 1.53, and in flint glafs as 1 to 1.583. 

To apply this knowledge to pradtice, Mr Dollond 
went to work upon the objedt-glaffes of telefcopes ; not 
doubting but that, upon the fame principles on which 
a refradted colourlefs ray was produced by prifms, it 
might be done by lenfes alfo, made of fimilar mate¬ 
rials. And he fucceeded, by confidering, that, in or¬ 
der to make two fpherical glaffes that fhould refradt 
the light in contrary diredtions, the one mull be con¬ 
cave and the other convex ; and as the rays are to con¬ 
verge to a real focus, the excefs of refradtion mull 
evidently be in the convex lens. Alfo, as the convex 
glafs is to refradt the mod, it appeared from his expe¬ 
riments, that it mult be made of crown glafs, and the 
concave of white flint glafs. Farther, as the refrac¬ 
tions of fpherical glaffes are in an inverfe ratio of their 
focal diftances, it follows, that the focal diftances of 
the two glaffes {hall be inverfely as the ratios of the 
refradtions of the wedges ; for being thus proportion¬ 
ed, every ray of light that paffes through this combined 
glafs, at whatever diftance it may pafs from its axis, 
will conftantly be refradted, by the difference between 
two contrary refradtions, in the proportion required; 
and therefore the different refrangibility of the light 
will be entirely removed. 

Notwithftanding our author had thefe clear grounds 
in theory and experiment to go upon, he found that 
he had many difficulties to ftruggle with when he 
came to reduce them into adtual pradtice ; but with 
great patience and addrefs, he at length got into a 
ready method of making telefcopes upon thefe new 
principles. 

His principal difficulties arofe from the following 
circumftances. In the firft place, the focal diftances, K3 
well as the particular furfaces, muft be very nicely pro¬ 
portioned to the denfities or refradting powers of the 
glaffes, which are very apt to vary in the fame fort of 
glafs made at.different times. Secondly, The centres 
of the two glaffes muft be placed truly in the common 
axis of the telefcope, otherwife the defired effedt will 
■be in a great meafure delfroyed. Add to thefe, that 
there are four furfaces to be wrought perfcdtly fpheri¬ 
cal ; and any perfon, he fays, but moderately prac- 
tifed in optical operations, will allow, that there muft 
be the greateft accuracy throughout the whole work. 

At length, however, after numerous trials, and a're- 
folute perfeverance, he was able to conftrudt refradting 
telefcopes, with fuch apertures and magnifying pow¬ 
ers, under limited lengths, as, in the opinion of the 
belt judges, far exceeded any thing that had been pro¬ 
duced. 
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duced before, repreTenting objedts with great diftin ft- lours; for having taken two prifms, of thefe two 
nefs, and in their true colours. kinds of glafs, but equal in all other refpedts, and 

It was objedted to Mr Dollond’s difeovery, that the placed them fo that they received, at the fame time, 
fmall difperfion of the rays in crown glafs is only ap- two rays of the fun, with the fame degree of incidence, 
parent, owing to the opacity of that kind cf glafs he faw, that, of the two images, that which was pro- 
which does not tranfmit the fainter coloured rays in a duced by the Englilh flint-glafs was a little higher up 
fufficient quantity; but this objection is particularly on the wall than the other, and longer by more than 
confidered, and anfwered by M. Beguelin. one half. 

As Mr Dollond did not explain the methods which M. Clairaut was affixed in thefe experiments by M. 
he took in the choice of different fpheres proper to De Tournieres, and the refults agreed with Mr Dol- 
deftroy the effedt of the different refrangibility of the lond’s in general; but whereas Mr Dolland had made 
rays of light, and gave no hint that he himfelf had the difperfion of the rays in glafs and in water to be 
any rule to diredt himfelf in it; and as the calculation as five to four (acknowledging, however that he did 
of the difperfion of the rays, in fo complicated an af- not pretend to do it with exadtnefs), thefe gentlemen, 
fair, is very delicate; M. Clairaut, who had given a who took more pains, and ufed more precautions, found 
good deal of attention to this fubjedt, from the begin- it to be as three to two. For the theorems and prob- 
ning of the controverfy, endeavoured to make out a lems deduced by M. Clairaut from thefe new principles 
complete theory of it. of optics, with a view to the perfedlion of telefcopes, 

Without fome affiftance of this kind, it is impof- we mull; refer the reader to Mctn. Acad. Par . 1756,, 
fible, fays this author, to conftrudt telefcopes of equal 1757. 

goodnefs with thofe of Mr Dollond, except by a fer- The labours of M. Clairaut vtere fucceeded by thofe 
vile imitation of his; which, however, on many ac- of M. D’Alembert, which feem to have given the ma- 
counts, would be very unlikely to anfwer. Befides, Mr kers of thefe achromatic telefcopes all the aid that cal- 
Dollond only gave his proportions in general, and culations can afford them. This excellent mathemati- 
pretty near the truth; whereas the greateft poffible cian has likewife propofed a variety of new conftruc- 
precilion is neceffary. Alfo thebeft of Mr Dollond’s te- tions of thefe telefcopes, the advantages and difadvan- 
lefcopes were far fhort of the Newtonian ones (a); tages of which he diftindtly notes; at the fame time 
whereas it might be expedted that they Ihould exceed that he points out feveral methods of corredting the 
them, if the foci of all the coloured rays could be as errors to which they are liable: as by placing the ob- 
perfedtly united after refradtion through glafs, as after jedt-glaffes, in fome cafes, at afmalldiltance from one 
yeflexion from a mirror; fince there is more light loft another, and fometimes by ufing eye-glafl'es of diffe- 

in the latter cafe than in the former. rent refradtive powers ; which is an expedient that 

With a view, therefore, to aflift the artift, he en- feems not to have occurred to any perfon before him. 
deavoured to afeertain the refradtive power of different He even fhows, that telefcopes may be made to ad- 
kinds of glafs, and alfo their property of feparating vantage, confifting of only one objedt-glafs, and an 
the rays of light, by the following exadt methods. He eye-glafs of a different refradtive power. Some of his 
made ufe of two prifms placed clofe to one another, as conftrudtions have two or more eye-glaffes of different 
Mr Dollond had done: but, inftead of looking through kinds of glafs. This fubjedt he confidered at large in 
them, he placed them in a darkened room; and when one of the volumes of his Opufcuks Mathematiques . 
the image of the fun, tranfmitted through them, was We have alfo three memoirs of M. D’Alembert up- 
perfedtly white, he concluded that the different re- on this fubjedt, among thofe of the French Academy ; 

frangibility of the rays was corredted. one in the year 1764, another in 1765, and a third 

In order to afeertain with more eafe the true angles in 1767- 
that prifms ought to have to deftroy the effedt of the At the conclufion of his fecond memoir he fays, 
difference of refrangibility, he confirudted one which that he does not doubt, but, by the different methods * 
had one of its furfaces cylindrical, with feveral degrees he propofes, achromatic telefcopes may be made to 
of amplitude. By this means, without changing his far greater degrees of perfedfion than any that have 
•prifms, he had the choice of an infinity cf angles; been feen hitherto, and even fuch as is hardly cre- 
among which, by examining the point of the curve dible: And though the crown glafs, by its greenilh 
furface, which, receiving the folar ray, gave a white colour, may abforb fome part of the red or violet rays, 
image, he could eafily find the true one. which, however, is not found to be the cafe in fact; ’ 

He alfo afeertained the proportion in which diffe- that objedtion cannot be made to the common French 
rent kinds cf glafs feparated the rays of light, by mea- glafs, which is white, and which on this account 
furing, with proper precautions, the oblong image of he thinks muff be preferable to the Englifh crown ' 
the fun, made by tranfmitting a beam of light through glafs. 

them. In making thefe experiments, he hit upon an Notwithftanding Meffrs Clairaut and D’Alembert 
eafy method of convincing any perfon of the greater feemed to have exhaufted the bufinefs of calculation on , 
refradtive power of Englifh flint-glafs above the com- the fubjedt of Mr Dollond’s telefcopes, no ufe could 
raon French glafs, both with refpedt to the mean re- be made of their labours by foreign artifts. For ftill 
fradtion, and the different refrangibility of the co- the telefcopes made in England, according to no exadt 



(a) This affertion of M. Clairaut might be true at the time that it was, made, but it is by no means, fo at - 
prefect. " v 
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rule, as foreigners fuppofed, were greatly fuperior to true principles of optics, of which, however, he made 
any that could be made elfewhere,' though under the but little vife, he could not help expreffing his furprife 
immediate direction of thofe able calculators. For that Mr Dollond fhould have been led to fo important 
this M. Beguelin affigncd feveral reafons. Among a difcovery by reafoning in a manner quite contrary 
others, he thought that their geometrical theorems to the - nature of things. At length, however, M. 
were too general, and their calculations too complica- Euler was' convinced of the reality and importance of 
ted, for the ufe of workmen. He alfo thought, that Mr Dollond’s difcoveries; and very frankly acknow- 
in confequence of neglefling fmall quantities, which ledges, that he Ihould perhaps never have been brought 
thefe caleulators profeffedly did, in order to make their to affent to it, had not his friend M. Clairaut a flu- 
algebraical expreilions more commodious, their con- red him that the experiments of the Englifh optician 
clufions were not fufficiently exaft. But what he might be depended upon. However, the experiments 
thought to be of the molt confequence, was the want of M. Zeiher of Peterfburg gave him the mod com- 
of an exadt method of meafuring the refradtive and plete fatisfadtion with refpedt to this new law of re- 
difperfmg powers of the different kinds of glafs ; and fradtion. 

for want of this, the greateft precifion in calculation This gentleman demonftrated, that it is the lead in 
was altogether ufelefs. the compofuion of glafs that gives it this remarkable 

Thefe confiderations induced this gentleman to take property, that while the refraction of the mean rays is 
another view of this fubjedt; but ftill he could not re- nearly the fame, that of the extremes differs confi- 
concile the adtual effedt of Mr Dollond’s telefcopes derably. And, by increafing the quantity of lead in 
with his own conclufions: fo that he imagined, either the mixture, he produced a kind of glafs, which occa- 
thatlie had not the true refradtionand difperfion ofthe fioned a much greater reparation of the extreme rays 
two kinds of glafs given him ; or elfe, that the abber- than the flint glafs which Mr Dolland had made ufe 
ration which ftill remained after his calculations, muft of. By this evidence M. Euler owns that he was com- 
have been deftroyed by fome irregularity in the fur- pelled to renounce the principle which, before this 
faces ofthe lenfes. He finds feveral errors in the cal- time, has been confidered as inconteftible, viz. that 
culations both of M. D’Alembert and Clairaut, and the difperfion of the extreme rays depends upon the 
concludes with expreffing his defign to purfue this fub- refraction of the mean: and that the former varies 
jedt much farther. with the quality of the glafs, while the latter is not 

M. Euler, who firfl gave occafion to this inquiry, affedled by it. 
which terminated fo happily for the advancement of From thefe new principles M. Euler deduces theo- 
fcience, being perfuaded both by his reafoning and rems concerning the combination of the lenfes, and, 
calculations, that Mr Dollond had difcovered no new in a manner fimilar to M. Clairaut and D’Alembert, 
principle in optics, and yet not being able to contro- points out methods of conftrudting archromatic tele- 
vert Mr Short’s teftimony in favour of the goodnefs of fcopes. i* 

his telefcopes, concluded that this extraordinary effedt While he was employed upon this fubjedt, he informs Different 
was owing, in part, to the crown glafs not tranfmit- us, that he received a letter from M. Zeiher, dated compofi- * 
ting all the red light, which would otherwife have Peteriburg 30th of January 1764, in 'which he gives tl , on { . s , of 
xome to a different focus, and have distorted the image; him a particular account of the fuccefs of his experi- LLfeaf* 
but principally to his happening to hit on a juft cur- ments on the compofition of glafs; and that, having corre&ing 
vature of his glafs, which he did not doubt would have mixed minium and fand in different proportions, the the faults 
produced the fame effedt if his lenfes had all been made refult of the mean refradtion and the difperfion of the of 
of the fame kind of glafs. In another place he ima- rays varied according to the following table. 
gines that the goodnefs of Mr Dollond’s telefcope 
might be owiug to the eye-glafs. If my theory, fays 
lie, be true, this difagreeable confequence follows, that 
Mr Dollond’s cbjedt- glaffes cannot be exempt from the 
difperfion of colours : yet a regard to fo refpediable a 
teftimony embarraffes me extremely, it being as diffi¬ 
cult to quefticn fuch exprefs authority, as to abandon a 
theory which appears to me perfedtly well founded, and 
to embrace an opinion, which is as contrary to all the 
eftablifhed laws of nature as it is ftrange and fetming- 
ly abfurd. He even appeals to experiments made in a 
darkened room ; in which, he Fays, he is confident that 

Mr Dollond’s cbjedt-glaffes wouid-appear to have the By this table it is evident that 'a greater quantity 
fame defedts that others are fubjedt to. * of lead not only occafions a greater difperfion of the 

Not doubting, however, but that Mr Dollond, either rays, but alfo confiderably increafes the mean refrac- 
by chance, or otherwife, had made fome, confiderable tion. The firfl of thefe kinds of glafs, which contains 
improvement in the conftrudticn of telefcopes, by the three times as much minium as flint, will appear very 
combination of glaffes, he abandoned his former pro- extraordinary; fince, hitherto,uio tranfparent fubftance 
jedt, in which he had recourfe to different mediums, has been known, whofe refradtive power exceeded the 
and confined his attention to the corredtion of the er- ratio of two to one, and that the difperfion occafioned 
rors which arife from the curvature of lenfes. But by this glafs is almoft five times as great as that of 
while he was proceeding, as he imagined, upon the crown glafs, which could not be believed by thofe who 


Proportion of 
minium to 
flint. — 

Mean refradtion 
from air into 
glafs. 

Difperfion of 
the rays in 
comparifon of 
crown-glafs. 

I. — 3:1 

2028 

IOOO 

4800 

: 1000 

II. — 2:1 

1830 

IOOO 

355 ° 

: 1080 

III. — 1 : 1 

1787 

IOOO 

3 2 59 

: 1000 

IV. —1 : 1 

'732 

IOOO 

2207 

: 1000 

V. — i : 1 

1724 

IOOO 

1800 

: 1000 

VI. — i : 1 

1664 

IOOO 

'354 

: 1000 
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entertained any doubt concerning the lame property in 
flint giafs, the effed of which is three times a: great 
as crown giafs. One may ohferve, however, in thefe 
kinds of giafs, fomething of a proportion between the 
mean refradion and the difperfion of rays, whkhmay 
enable us to reconcile thefe furprtling effects witli other 
principles already known. 

Here, however, M. Euler announces to us another 
dfl'covery of the fame M. Zciher, no lefs furpriling 
than the former, and which difconcerted all his lchemes 
for reconciling the above-mentioned phenomena. As 
the fix kinds of giafs mentioned in the above table 
were compofed of nothing hut minium and flint, M. 
Zeiher happened'to think o'f mixing alkaline falts with 
them, in order to give the giafs a confidence more 
proper for dioptric ufes; when he was much furprifed 
to find this mixture greatly diminifhed the mean re¬ 
fraction, almoft without making any change in the dif- 
'perfion. After many trials, he at length obtained a 
kind of giafs greatly fuperior to the flint-glafs of Mr 
Dollond, with refpect to the confirudion of tele- 
fcopes; fince it occafioned three times as great a di¬ 
fperfion of the rays as the common giafs, at the fame 
time that the mean refraction was only as 1.61 to i. 

M. Euler alfo gives particular inftruCtions how to 
find both the mean and extreme refractive power of 
different kinds of giafs; and particularly advifes to 
make ufe of prifms with very large refracting angles, 
not lefs than 70°. 

Notwithftanding it evidently appeared, we may fay, 
to almoft all philosophers, that Mr Dollond had made 
a real difeovery of fomething not comprehended in the 
optical principles of Sir Ifaac Newton, it did not ap¬ 
pear fo to Mr Murdoch. Upon this occafton, he inter- 
pofed in the defence, as he imagined, of Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton ; maintaining, that Mr Dollond’s pofitions, which, 
he fays, he knows not by what mifhap have been deem¬ 
ed paradoxes in Sir Ifaac’s theory of fight, are really 
the neceffary confequences of it. He alfo endeavours 
to (how that Sir Ifaac might not be miftaken in his 
account of the experiment above-mentioned. But, ad¬ 
mitting all that hs advances in this part of his defence, 
Newton muft have made ufe of a prifm with a much 
fmaller refrafting angle than, from his own account 
of his experiments, we have any reafon to believe that 
he ever did make ufe of. 

The fad probably was, that Sir Ifaac deceived him- 
felf in this cafe, by attending to what he imagined to 
be the dear confequence of his other experiments; and 
though the light he faw was certainly tinged with co¬ 
lours, and he muft have feen it to be fo, yet he might 
imagine that this circumftance arofe fromfome imper- 
fedion in his prifms, or in the difpofttion of them, 
which he did not think it worth his while to examine. 
It is alfo obfervable, that Sir Ifaac is not fo particular 
in his defeription of his prifms, and other parts of his 
apparatus, in his account of this experiment, as he 
generally is in other cafes; and therefore, probably, 
wrote his account of it from his memory only. In 
reality, it is no reflection upon Sir Ifaac Newton, who 
did fo much, to fay that lie was miftaken in this par¬ 
ticular cafe, and that he did not make the difeovery 
that Mr Dollond did ; though it be great praife to 
Mr Dollond, and all thofe perfons who contributed to 
Vol. XIII. 


this difeovery, that tfi .ry ventured to call in qu.-fti a 
the authority offo great a man. 

Mr Dollond, however, was not the only opt'd in 
who had the merit of making this difeovery ; it had 
been made and applied to the fame pm pod by a pri¬ 
vate gentleman—Mr ChePt of Clieft li.il!. He had 
obferved that prifms of flint giafs gave larger fpe:- 
trums than prifins of water when the mean re fra 'lion 
was the fame in both, i. e. when the deviation of the 
refraded ray from the diredion of the incident Was 
the fame. • lie tried prifms of other giafs, and found 
fimilar differences; and'he employed the difeovery in, 
the fame manner, and made achromatic experiments 
fome time before Dollond. Thefe fads came out in a 
procefs raifed at the inftance of Watkins optician at 
Charing-crofs, as alfo in a publication by Mr Ramfden 
optician. There is, however, no evidence that Dol¬ 
lond ftole the idea from Mr Cheft, or that the/ had- 
not both claims to the difeovery. 

Still the beft refrading tekfeopes, ccmlruded on 
the principles of MrDolland, are defective, on account, 
of that colour which, by the aberration of the rays, 
they give to objects viewed through them, unlefs the 
objed giafs be of fmall diameter. This defed men of 
genius and fcience have laboured to remove, fome by 
one contrivance and fome by another. Father Bofo- 
wich, to whom every branch of optics is much indebt- fi) 
ed, has, in his attempts for this purpofe, difplayed much Difeovery 
ingenuity; but the philofopher whofe exertions have of Dr Ro- 
been crowned with moft fuccefs, and who has perhaps ’ )ert Blair 
made the moft important difeovery in this branch fo this P ur * 
of fcience fince the era of Newton, is Dr Robert Blair P ° e ’ 
regius profeffor of aftronomy in the college of Edin¬ 
burgh. By a judicious fet of experiments ably con- 
duded, he has proved, that the quality of difpenlng 
the rays in a greater degree than crown giafs, is not 
confined to a few mediums, but is poffeffed by a great 
variety of fluids, and by fome of thefe in a moft ex¬ 
traordinary degree. He has fhown, that although 
the greater refrangibility of the violet rays than of th« 
redrays, when light paffes from any medium whatever 
into a vacuum, may be ccnfidered as a law of nature; 
yet in the paffages of light from one medium into ano¬ 
ther, it depends entirely on the qualities of the me¬ 
diums which of thefe rays fhall be the moft refran¬ 
gible, or whether there fhall be any difference in their 
refrangibility. In order to corred the aberration ari- 
fing from difference of refrangibility am -ng the rays 
of light, he inftituted a fet of experiments, jn the con- 
duding of which he deteded a very fingular and im¬ 
portant quality in the muriatic acid. In all the di- 
fperfive mediums hitherto examined, the green rays, 
which are the mean refrangible in crown giafs, were 
found among the lefs refrangible 5 but in the muriatic 
acid, thefe fame rays were by him found to make a 
part of the more refrangible. This difeovery led to 
complete fuccefs in removing the great defed of opti¬ 
cal inftruments, viz. that diftipation or aberration of 
the rays which arife from their unequal refrangibility, 
and has hitherto rendered it impoffible to converge all 
of them to one po : nt either by Angle or oppofite re- 
fradions, A fluid, in which the particles of marine 
acid and metalline particles hold a due proportion, at 
the fame time that itfeparates the extreme rays of the 
H h fpedrurn 
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-cdtrum much more than crown glafs, refradts all the 
orders of the rays in the fame proportion that glafs 
does; and hence rays of all colours made to diverge 
by the refradlion of the glafs, may either be rendered 
parallel by a fubfequent refradlion made in the confine 
of the glaf- and this fluid; or, by weakening the re- 
frv.dtive denfity of the fluid, the refradlion which takes 
place in the confines of it and glafs may be rendered as 
regular as refledtion, without the leafl colour whatever. 
The Dodtor has a telefcope, not exceeding 15 inches 
in length, with a compound objedl glafs of this kind, 
which equals in all refpedls, if it does not furpafs, the 
beft of Dollond’s 42 inches long. Of this objedt glafs 
a figure will be found in the third volume of the Tranf- 
adtions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; an 1 to that 
volume we mu ft refer our readers for a full and per- 
fpicuous account of the experiments which led to this 
difeovery, as well as of the important purpofes to which 
40 it may be applied. 

OF the re- We ftiall conclude the hiftory of the difcoveiies con- 
fradtion of cerning refradlion, with fome account of the refrac- 
the atmo- t i ors 0 f fta atmofphere.—Tables of this have been 
p e ‘ calculated by Mr Lambert, with a view to corredt the 
inaccuracies of geometrical obfervations of the alti¬ 
tudes of mountains. The obfervations of Mr Lam¬ 
bert, however, go upon the fuppofition that the refrac¬ 
tive power of the atmofphere is invaiiable: But this 
is by no means the cafe ; and therefore his rules muft 
be confidered as true for the mean ftate of the air 
only. 

A moft remarkable variety in the refradtive power 
of the atmofphere was obferved by Dr Nettleton, near 
Halifax in Yorkfhire, which defnonftrates how little 
we can depend upon the calculated heights of moun¬ 
tains, when the obfervations are made with an inftru- 
ment, and the refradlive power of the air is to be al¬ 
lowed for. Being defirous to learn, by obfervation, 
how far the mercury would defeend in the barometer 
at any given elevation (for which there is the beft op¬ 
portunity in that hilly country), he propofed to take 
the height of fome of their higheft hills ; but when he 
-attempted it, he found his obfervation fo much dif- 
turbed by refradlion, that he could come to no cer¬ 
tainty. Having meafured one hill of a confiderable 
height, in a clear day, and obferved the mercury at the 
bottom and at the top, he found, according to that 
eftimztior, that about 90 feet or more were required 
to make the mercury Fall V-g-th of an inch » but after¬ 
wards, repeating the experiment on a cloudy day, 
when the air was rather grofs and hazy, he found the 
(mail angles fo much increafed by refradlion as to make 
the hill much higher than before. He afterwards fre¬ 
quently made obfervations at his ownhoufe, by point¬ 
ing a quadrant to the tops of fome neighbouring hills, 
and obferved that they would appear higher in the 
morning before fun rife, and alfo late in the evening, 
than at noon in a clear day, by feveral minute-. In 
one cafe the elevations of the fame hill differed more 
than 30 minutes. From this he infers, that obferva- 
tlons made on very high h.lls, efpecially when viewed 
at a diftance, and under fmail angles, as they generally 
are, are probably uncertain, and not much to be de¬ 
pended upon. 

M. Euler confidered with great accuracy the refrac¬ 
tive power of the a. m ffpl.ere, as affedted by different 
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degrees of heat and elafticity ; in which he Ihows, that 
its refradlive power, to a confiderable diftance from the 
zenith, is fufticiently near the proportion of the tan-' 
gent of that diftance, and that the law of relradbion 
follows the direct ratio of the height of the barometer, 
and the inverfe ratio of the difference marked by the 
thermometer ; but when ftars are in the horizon, the 
changes are in a ratio fomewhat greater than this, more 
efpecially on account iff the variation in the heat. jr 

The caufe of the twinkling of the ftars is now ge- Mr Mi- 
nerally acknowledged to be the unequal refradlion of ci j cll ’ s 0 P‘' 
light, in confequence of inequalities and undulations mon . con " 
in the atmofphere. twinkling 

Mr Michell luppofes that the arrival of fewer or 0 f t he fUrn. 
more rays at one time, efpecially from the fmaller or 
the more remote fixed ftars, may make filch an une¬ 
qual impreffion upon the eye, as may, at leaft, have 
fome ihaie in producing this effect; fmee it may be 
fuppofed that even a fingle panicle of light is fufficient 
to make a fenfibie impreffion upon the organs of fight; 
fo that very few particles arriving at the eye in a fe- 
cond of time, perhaps no more than three or four, may 
be fufficient to make an objedt conftantly vifible. For 
though the impreffion may be confidered as momenta¬ 
ry, yet the perception occafioned by it is of fome du¬ 
ration. Hence, he fays, it is not improbable that the 
number of the particles of light which enter the eye in 
a fecond of time, even from Sirius himfelf (the light 
of which does not exceed that of the fmalleft vifible 
fixed ftar, in a greater proportion than that of about 
1000 to 1), may not exceed 3000 or 4000, and from 
ftars of the fecond magnitude they may, therefore, 
probably not exceed 100. Now the apparent increafe 
and diminution of the light which we obferve in the 
twinkling of the ftars, feems to be repeated at not very 
unequal intervals, perhaps about four or five times in a 
fecond. He therefore thought it reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that the inequalities which will naturally arife 
from the chance of the rays coming fometimes a little 
denfer, and fometimes a little rarer, in fo fmail a num¬ 
ber of them as muft fall upon the eye in the fourth 
or fifth part of a fecond, may be fufficient to account 
for this appearance. An addition of t wo or three par¬ 
ticles of light, or perhaps a fingle one, upon 20, efpe¬ 
cially if there fhould be an equal deficiency out of the 
next 20, would, he fuppofed, be very fenfibie, as he 
thought was probable from the very great difference in 
the appearance of ftars, the light of which does not 
differ fo much as is commonly imagined. The.lightof 
the middlemoft ftar in the tail of the Great Bear does 
not, he thinks, exceed the light of Lhe very fmail ftar 
that is next to it in a greater prop rtion than that of 
about 16 or 20 to 1 ; and M. Bouger found, that a 
difference in the light of objects of one part in 66 was 
fufficiently dift nguiihable. 

It will perhaps, he fays, be objedted, that the rays 
coming from Siiius are too numerous to admit of a 
fufficient inequality arifing from the Common efftdl of 
chance fo frequently as would be necelfary to produce 
this effedl, whatever might happen v. ith refpebc to the 
fmaller liars; but he ©bferves, that, till we know what 
inequality is necelfary to produce this effeeft, we can 
only guefs at it one way or the other. 

Since thefe obfervations were publifhed, Mr Michell 
has entertained fome fufpicion that the unequal den- 
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fitj' of light dee 1 ; r.ot cortilLiUe to tins effect in lo 
great a decree as be had imagined, efpecially in con- 
lequence of obferving that even Venus does Ibnxetime-; 
twinkle. This he once obfeived her to do remarkably 
vhen file was about fix degrees high, though Jupiter, 
vT’eh was then about 16 decrees hitrh, and w,.s !en- 
fnly lefs luminous, did not twinkle at ail. I 1 , iv t- 
vithfianding the great number of rays which, nu doubt, 
come to the eye from fuch a furface as this planet pre- 
fents, its appearance be liable to be affected in this 
manner, it mull be owing to fuch undulations in the 
atmofphere, as will probably render the effedl of every 
other canle aftogether infenfible. The conjecture, 
however, has fo much probability in it, that it well de¬ 
fended to be recited. 

jY] r M. Mufchenbroek fufpedls, that the twinkling of 

Mufchen- the (bars arifes from fonie affedtion of the eye, as well 
brock’s as the date of the atmofphere. For he lays, that in 
opinion. Holland, when the weather i; frofiy, and the Iky very 
clear, the liars twinkle moll m.inifeftly to the naked 
eye, though not in tclefcopes ; and fince he does not 
fiippofe that there is any great exhalation, or dancing 
of the vapour at that time, he queltions whether the 
vivacity of the light affecting the eye may not be con¬ 
cerned in the phenomenon. 

But this philofopher might very eafily have fatisfied 
himfelf with refpedt to this hypolhelis, by looking at 
the liars near the zenith, when the light tr.iverles but 
a fmall part of the atmofphere, and. therefore might 
be expedited to affedt the eye the moll fenfibly. For 
he would not have perceived them to twinkle near fo 
much, as they do near the horizon, when much more 
of their light is intercepted by the atmofphere. 

Some aftronomers have lately endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain the twinkling of the fixed liars by the extreme 
minutenefs of their apparent diameter; fo that they 
fuppofe the fight of them is intercepted by every mote 
that floats in the air. But Mr Michell obferves, that 
no objedt can hide a liar from us that is not large 
enough to exceed the apparent diameter of the liar, by 
the diameter of the pupil of the eye: fo that if a liar 
was a mathematical point, the interpofing objedt mull 
Hill be equal in fize to,the pupil of the eye: nay, it 
mull be large enough to hide the Itar from both eyes 
at the fame time. 

Befides a variation in the quantity of ligl^t, a mo¬ 
mentary change of colour has likewife been obferved 
in fome of the fixed liars. Mr Melville fays, that 
when one looks ftedfaftly at Sirius, or any bright (tar 
mot much elevated above the horizon, its colour feerns 
jiot to be conllantly white, but appears tindlured, at 
every twinkling, with red and blue. This oblervation 
Mr Melville puts among his queries, with refpect to 
which he could not entirely fatisfy himfelf; and he 
obferves, that the reparation of the colours by the re¬ 
fractive power of the atmofphere is, probably, too 
fmall to be perceived. But the fuppolition of Mr Mi¬ 
chell above-mentioned will pretty well account for this 
circumftance, though it may be thought inadequate 
to the former cafe. For the red and blue rays being 
much fewer than thofe of the intermediate colours, 
and therefore much more liable to inequalities, from 
the common effedl of chance, a fmall excefs or defedt 
In either of them will make a very fenfible difference 
in the eolour of the liars. 


$ 3. T'i; 'ov;r'.-i eoirernwg the Rfl-"hn of L’s'-t. 

Hovvevei much the ancients mi.'lit ha'-e been mif- .\, :r ,,, 
taken will) regard to the n iture ofliglv, we ., a J that t'l-fliC ova 
they were acquainted with two very important obf.r- r.etof'He 
v.r.ions concerning it; viz. that light is prop igaie .1 
i i rig In l'nes, an.lrh.it the angle of incidence is equal 
t > the angle of refi.-dlion. Who it was that fir A m t V 
thefe important ebiervutions is not known. But in¬ 
deed, important as they are, and the found ition of a. 
great part of even the prefeut fyllcm of optics, it is: 
poffible that, if he were known, he might not be al¬ 
lowed to have any lh ire ol’merit, at lead for the furfur 
of the n ; the fade is fo very obvious, and fo enfil, a.’- 
certaii.ed. As to the latter, that the rnfe of inci hs r e 
is equal to the angle <f refelim, it was probably fir.fc 
difcoveied by oblerving a ray of the fun refieffei 
from die furface of water, or fome other pnlilhe.i 
body; or from obferving the images of objects refi 
ted by fuch furfaces. If philofopoers attended to this 
phenomenon at all, they could not but take nonce, 
that, if the ray fell nearly perpendicular upon fuch ,i 
furl ace, it was refledted .near the perpendicular; and 
if it fell obliquely, it was reflected obli juely: .and if 
they thought of applying any kind of me.iiures to thefe 
angles, however coarfe and imperfedr, they could not 
but lee that there was fufficient reafon to alfert their 
equality. At the fame time they could not but know 
that the incident and refledted rays were both ui the 
fame plane. 

Arillotle was fenfible that it is the reflection of light, 
from the atmofphere which prevents total darkneis 
after the fun fets, and in places where he doth not 
fiiine in the day-time. Fie was alfo of opinion, that 
rainbows, halos, and mock funs, were all occafi'oned 
by the refledlion of the fun-beams in different circum- 
ftances, by which an impcifedt image of his body was 
produced, the colour only being exhibited, and not 
his proper figure. The image, he fays, is not Angle, 
as in a mirror; for each drop of rain is too fm ill to .» 
refledt a vifible image, but the conjundtion of all the 
images is vifible. 

Without enquiring any farther into the nature of EacliJ's 
light or vifion, the ancient geometricians contented treadle of 
themfelves with deducing a fyllem of optics from the °l niL,> 
two cbfervations mentioned above, viz. the rebtilinear 
progrefs of light, and the equality of the angles of 
incidence and refledlion. The treatife of optics which 
has been aferibed to Euclid is employed about deter¬ 
mining the apparent fize and figure of objects, from the 
angle under which they appear, or which the extre¬ 
mities of them fubtend at the eye, and the apparent 
place of the image of an objedt reflected from a po- 
lifhed miiror ; which he fixes at the place where the 
refledted ray meets a perpendicular to the mirror drawn 
through the objedt, But this work is fo imperfect, 
and fo inaccurately drawn up, that it is not general, 
ly thought to be the produdtion of that great g:ome- 
trician. 

It appears from a circumftance jn the hiftory of So- of t u S 
crates, that the effedts of burning-glaffes had alfo Umiu-r. 
been obferved by the ancients ; and .it is probable that glaffes« 
the Romans had a method of lighting their facred fire t ^ le anc * 
by means of a concave fpeculum. It feems indeed to ents * 
have been known pretty early, that there is an \u- 
H h 2 creafe 
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cna.fi of heat in the place where the rays of light meet, 
when they are reflected from a concave mirror. The 
burning power of concave mirrors is taken notice of 
by Euclid in the fecond book of the treatife above- 
mentioned. If we give but a fmall degree of credit 
to What feme ancient hiftorians are faid to have writ¬ 
ten concerning the exploits of Archimedes, we fhall 
be induced to think that he made great ufe of this 
principle, in conftrudting feme very powerful burning- 
mirrors ; but nothing being faid of other perfons ma¬ 
king ufe of his inventions, the whole account is very 
doubtful. It is allowed, however, that this eminent 
geometrician did write a treatife on the fubjedl of burn¬ 
ing-mirrors, though it be not now extant. 

B. Porta fuppofes that the burning-mirrors of the 
ancients were of metal, in the form of a fedfion of a 
parabola. It follows from the properties of this curve, 
that all the rays which fall upon it, parallel to its axis, 
will meet in the fame point at the focus. Confequent- 
Hate ly, if the vertex of the parabola be cutoff, as in fig. i. 

CCCLir, it will make a convenient burning-mirror. In fome 
drawings of this inftri-iment the fruftum is fo fmal!, 
as to look like a ring. With an inftrument of this 
kind, it is thought, that the Romans lighted their fa- 
cred fire. Some have alfo thought that this was the 
form of the mirror with which Archimides burnt the 
Roman fleet; ufing either a lens, to throw the rays 
parallel, when they had been brought to a focus ; or 
applying a fmaller parabolic mirror for this purpofe, as 
is represented fig 2. But Dechales fhows, that it is im- 
poffible to convey any rays in a direction parallel to 
one another, except thofe that come from the fame 
point in the fun’s difk. 

Of feeing All this time, however, the nature of reflexion was 

images in very far from being underftood. Even lord Bacon, 

the air. w ho mac j e much greater advances in natural philofo- 
phy than his predeceffors, and who pointed out the 
true method of improving it, was fo far deceived with 
regard to the nature of reflection and refradtion, that 
he fuppofed it poflible to fee the image reflected from 
a looking-glafs, without feeing the glafs itfelf; and to 
this purpofe he quotes a (lory of friar Bacon, who is 
reported to have apparently walked in the air between 
-wso ileeples, and which was thought to have been ef¬ 
fect ed by reflection from glalfes while he walked upon 
the ground. 

The whole bufinefs of feeing images in the air may 
Ve traced up to Vitellio ; and what he faid upon the 
fibject feems to have paffed from writer to writer, with 
cor.fiderable additions, to the time ot lord Bacon. What 
Vitellio endeavours to (how is, that it is poffible, by 
means of a cylindrical convex fpeculum, to fee the 
images'of objedts in the air, out of the fpeculum, when 
the objedts themfelves cannot be feen. But, if his de- 
feription of-the apparatus requifite for this experiment 
be attended to, it will be feen that the eye was to be 
diredted towards the fpeculum, which was placed with¬ 
in a room, while both the objedl and the fpedlator 
were without it. But though he recommends this ob¬ 
servation to the diligent ftudy of his readers, he has 
not deferibed it in fuch a manner as is very intelli¬ 
gible ; and, ipdeed, it is certain, that no fuch efFedt 
can be produced by a convex mirror. Ifhehimfelf 
did- make any trial with the apparatus that he deferibes 
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for this purpofe, he mud have been under fome decep- 
tic n with refpedt to it. 

B. Porta fays, that this efFedt may be produced by 
a plane mirror only; and that an ingenious perfon may 
fucceed in it: but his more particular defeription of a 
method to produce this extraordinary appearance is by 
a plane mirror and a concave one combined. 

ICircher alfo fpeaks of the poff.bility of exhibiting 
thefe pendulous images, and fuppofes that they are re- 
fledted from the denfe air; and the mo ft. perfect and 
pleafing deception depending upon the images in the 
air is one of which this wiiter gives a particular ac¬ 
count in his Ars Magna Lucis et Umbra, p. 783. In 
this cafe the image is placed at the bottom of a hollow 
polifhed cylinder, by which means it appears like a 
real folid fubftance, fufpended within the mouth of the 
veffel. In this n.ar.ntr, he fays, he once exhibited a 
reprefentation of the afeenfion of Chrift; when the 
images were fo perfedt, that the fpedtators could not 
be perfuaded, but by attempting to handle them, that 
they were not real fubftances. 

Among other amufing things that were either in¬ 
vented or improved by Kircher, was the method of 
throwing the appearance of letters, and other forms of 
things, into a darkened room from without, by means 
of a lens and a plane mirror. The figures or letters 
were written upon the face of the mirror, and invert¬ 
ed ; and th,e focus of the lens was corilrived to fall up¬ 
on the fereen or wall that received their images. In 
this manner, he fays, that with the light of the fun he 
could throw a plain and diftindl image 500 feet. 

It was Kepler who firft difeovered the true reafon Difcoverics 
of the apparent places of objedts feen by refledting mir- of Kepler, 
rors, as it depends upon the angle which the rays of 
light, ifluing from the extreme part of an objedt, make 
with one another after fuch refledtions. In plane mir¬ 
rors thefe rays are refledted with the fame degree of 
inclination to one another that they had before their 
incidence; but he fhows that this inclination is chan¬ 
ged in convex and concave mirrors. t g 

Mr Boyle made fome curious obfervations concern- Of Mr 
mg the refledting powers of differently coloured fub- Boyle, 
ftances. Many learned men, he fays, imagined that 
fnow affedts the eyes, not by a borrowed, but by a 
native light; but having placed a quantity of fnow in 
a room from which all foreign light was excluded, nei¬ 
ther he nor any body elfe was able to perceive it. To 
try whether white bodies refledt more light than others, 
he held a Iheet of white paper in a fun-beam admit¬ 
ted into a darkened room ; and obferved that it refledt¬ 
ed much more light than a paper of any other colour, 
a confiderable part of the room being enlightened by 
it. Farther, to (how that white bodies refledt the rays 
outwards, he adds, that common burning-glaffes will 
not of a long time burn or difcolour white paper.' 

When he was a boy, he fays, and took great pleafure 
in making experiments with thefe glalfes, he was much 
furprifed at this remarkable circumftance; and it fet 
him very early upon guefhng at the nature of white* 
nefs, efpecially as he obferved that the image cf the 
fun was notfo well.defined upon white paper as upon 
black; and as, when he put ink upon the paper, the 
moifture would be quickly dried up, and the paper, 
which he could not burn before, would prefently take 

Ere. 
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fire. He alfo found, that, by expofing his hand to 
the fun, with a thin black glove upon it, i t would be 
fuddenly and more confiderably heated, than if he held 
, his naked hand to the ray?, or put on a glove of thin 
white leather. 

To prove that black is the reverfe of white, with 
refpedt to its property of refledting the rays of the fun, 
he procured a large piece of black marble ; and having 
got it ground into the form of a large fpherical con¬ 
cave fpeculum, he found that the image of the fun re¬ 
flected from it was far from offending or dazzling his 
eyes, as it w- uld have done from another fpeculum ; 
and though this was large, he c.-uld not in a long time 
let a piece of wood on fire with it; though a far lefs 
fpeculum, of the fame form, and of a more refledting 
fubllance, would prefently have made it flame. 

To fatisfy himfelf flill farther with refpedl to this 
fubjedt, he took a broad and large tile; and having 
made one half of its furface white and the other black, 
he expofed it to the fummer fun. And having let it lie 
there fome time, he found, that while the whited part 
remained cool, the part that was black was grown 
very hot. For his farther fatisfadlion, he fometimes 
left part of the tile of its native red ; and, after expo- 
fing the whole to the fun, obferved that this part grew 
hotter than the white, but was not fo hot as the black 
part. He alfo obferves, that rooms hung with black 
are not only darker than they would otherwife be, but 
warmer too ; and he knew feveral perfons, who fbund 
great inconvenience from rooms hung with black. As 
another proof of his hypothefis, he informs us, that a 
virtuofo, of unfufpedted credit, acquainted him, that, 
in a hot climate, he had feen eggs well roafted in a 
fhort time, by firft blacking the {hells, and then expo- 
fing them to the fun. 

Of the in- We have already taken notice of the remarkable 
fufion of property of lignum nephriticum firft obferved by Kir- 
lignum ne- cher. (See Guilandina.) However, all his obfer- 
phriticum. vations with regard to it fell very fhort of Mr Boyle. 

He defcribes this lignum nephriticum to be a whitifli 
kind of wood, that was brought from Mexico, which 
the natives call cnatl or tlapazatli, and which had been 
thought to tinge water of a green colour only; but 
he fays that he found it to communicate all kinds cf 
colours. If, fays he, an infufion of this wood be put 
into a glafs globe, and expofed to a flrong light, it 
■will be as colourlefs as pure water; but if it be carried 
into a place a little fhaded, it will be a moft beautiful 
green. In a place dill more fhaded, it will incline to 
red ; and in a very fhady place, or in an opaque veflel, 
it will be green again. 

A cup of this remarkable wood was fent to Ki r - 
eher by the procurator of his fociety at Mexico, and 
was preferred by him to the emperor as a great curi- 
ofity. It is called lignum nephriticum, becaufe the in¬ 
fufion of it was imagined to be of fervice in difeafes 
of the kidneys and bladder, and the natives of the 
county where it grows do make ufe of it for that pur- 
pofe. 

Mr Boyle ccrredled feveral of the hafty obfirvations 
of Kircher concerning the colours that appear in the 
■infufion of lignum nephriticum, and he diversified the 
experiments with it in a very pleafing manner. He 
firlt diflindfly noted the two very different colours 
which this, remarkable tindture exhibits by trunfmi-:- 
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ted and refledted light. If, fays he, it be held diredt- 
ly between the light and the eye, it will appear tin¬ 
ged (excepting the very top of it, where a fky-colour- 
ed circle fometimes appears) almoft of a golden colour, 
except the infufion be too flrong; in which cafe it will 
be dark or reddifli, and requites to be diluted with 
water. But if it be held from the light, fo that the 
eye be between the light and the phial, it will appear 
of a deep lovely blue colour ; as will alfo the drops, it 
any lie on the outfide of the glafs. 

When a little of this tindture was poured upon a 
fheet of white paper, and placed in a window where 
the fun could ftiine upon it, he obferved, that if he 
turned his back upon the fun, the fhadow of his pen, 
or any fuch flender fubftance, projected upon the li¬ 
quor, would not be all dark, like other fiiadows; but 
that part of it would be curioufly coloured, the edge 
of it next the body being almofl of a lively golden 
colour, and the more remote part blue. Thefe, and 
other experiments of a fimilar nature, many of his 
friends, he fays, beheld with wonder; and he re¬ 
membered an excellent oculifl, who accidentally meet¬ 
ing with a phial full of this liquor, and being unac¬ 
quainted with this remarkable property of it, ima¬ 
gined, after he had viewed it a long time, that fome 
new and ftrange diftemper had feized his eyes; and 
Mr Boyle himfelf acknow ledges, that the oddnefs of 
the phenomenon made him very defirous to find out 
the caufe of it; and his inquiries were not altogether 
unliiccefsful. 

Obferving that this tindture, if it were too deep, 
was not tinged in fo beautiful a manner, and that the 
impregnating virtue of the wood did, by being fre¬ 
quently infuled in frefh water, gradually decay, he con- 
jedtured that the tindture contained much of the eflen- 
tial fait of the wood; and to try whether the fubtle 
parts, on which the colour depended, were volatile 
enough to be diftilled, without diffolving their tex¬ 
ture, he applied fome of it to the gentle heat of a 
lamp-furnace; but he found all that came o-ver was 
as limpid and colourlefs as rock water, while that 
which remained behind was of fo deep a blue, that it 
was only in a very flrong light that it appeared of any 
colour. 

Sufpedfing that the tinging particles abounded with 
falts, whofe texture, and the colour thence ariung, 
would probably be altered by acids, he poured into a 
Imall quantity of it a very little fpirit of vinegar, and 
found that the blue colour immediately vanifhed, while 
the golden one remained, on which ever fide it was 
viewed with refpedt to the light. 

Upon this he imagined, that as.the acid falts of the 
vinegar had been able to deprive the liquor of its blue 
colour, a fulphurecus fait, wlrch is of a contrary na¬ 
ture, would defiroy their effedts; and having placed 
himfelt betwixt the window and the phial, and let fall 
into the fame liquor a few drops of oil ot tartar per di¬ 
ll quium, he found that it was immediately reftored to 
its former blue colour, and exhibited all the fame phe¬ 
nomena which it had done at the firft. 

Having fometimes brought a round long-necked 
phial, filled with this tindture, into a darkened room, 
into which a beam of the i'un was admitted by a final! 
aperture; and holding the phial fometimes near the 
fun-beams, and ft metirnes paulv in them and partly 
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out of them, changing alio the poution of the ghii>, 
and viewing it from feveral parts of the room, it exhi¬ 
bited a much greater variety of colours than it did in 
an enlightened room. Befides the ufual colours, it 
w as red in fome place; and green in others, and with¬ 
in were intermediate colours produced by the different 
degrees and odd mixtures cf light and (hade. 

It was not only in this tinfture of lignum nephriti- 
eum that Mr Boyle otferved the difference between 
r-eflefted and tranfmitted light. He ofcfei ved it even 
in gold, though no pevfon explained the caufe of thefe 
effeffs before Sir Ifaac Nevrtcn. He took a piece of 
leaf-gold, and holding it betwixt his eye and the light, 
obferved that it did not appear of a golden colour, 

, but of a greenifh blue. He alfo obferved the fame 
change of colour by candle light; but the experiment 
d : d notfucceed with a leaf of (liver. 

The conftitution of the at» lofphcre and of the fea, 
we fliall fir.J, by obfervations made in later periods, to 
be fimilar to that of this ini'ufmn; for the blue rays, 
and others of a faint colour, do not penetrate fo far 
•into them as the red, and others of a ftronger co¬ 
lour : but what this conftitution is, which is common 
to them all, deferves to be inquired into. For almoft 
all other tinffures, and this of lignum nephriticum 
too, after fome change made in it by Mr Boyle,, as 
•well as all other femi-tranfparent coloured fubflanc.es, 
as glafs, appear of the fame hue in all pofitions of the 
eye. To increafe or diminifh the quantity makes no 
difference, but to make the colour deeper or more 
30 dilute. 

Mr Boyle’s The fir ft diftinff account of the colours exhibited 
account of by thin plates of various fubflances, are met with among 
the colours tF e obfervations of Mr B-oyle. To fhow the chemifts 
of thm that; colours may be made to appear or vanifh, where 
I a es ’ there is no acceffion or change either of the fulphure- 
ous, the faline, or the mercurial principle of bodies 
he obferves, that all chemical efiential oils, as alfo 
good fpirit of wine, being fhaken till they rife in bub¬ 
bles, appear of various colours; which immediately 
vanifh when the bubbles burft, fo that a colourlefs li¬ 
quor may be immediately made to exhibit a variety 
of colours, and lofe them in a moment, without any 
change in its efiential principles. He then mentions 
the colours that appear in bubbles of foap and water, 
and alfo in turpentine. He fometrmes got glafs 
blown fo thin as to exhibit fimilar colours; and ob¬ 
ferves, that a feather, of a proper fhape and fize, and 
alfo a black ribbon, held at a proper diftance, be¬ 
tween h : s eye and the fun, fhowed a variety of lit¬ 
tle rainbow's, as he calls them, with very vivid colours, 
none of which were conftantly to be feen in the fame 
objects. 

Dr Hooke’s Much more pains W'ere taken with this fubjeff, and 
account of a much greater number of obfervations refpeffing it 
thefe co- were made, by Dr Hooke. As he loved to give fur- 
l(-urs. prife by his difcoveries, he promifed, at a meeting of 
the fociety on the 7th of March 1672, to exhibit, at 
their next meeting, fomething which had neither rc- 
fleffion nor refraction, and yet was diaphanous. Ac¬ 
cordingly, at the time appointed, he produced the fa¬ 
mous coloured bubble of foap and water, of which 
fnch admirable ufe was afterwards made by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, but which Dr Hooke and his contemporaries 
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fieem to have overlook id hi Mr Boyle’s treat he t. co¬ 
lours, though it was puhliflied nine years before. It is 
n<> vondir that fo curious an appearance excited the 
attention of that inquifitivc body, aid that theyfhou'd 
deiire him to bri g u.i account of it :;i wutin » at their 
next meeting. 

By the help of a fm.ill glafs-pipe, tit ere were b! >wn 
feveral fim.li bubble', out of a mixture offoap and wa¬ 
ter; where it was obfervable, that, at firft; they appear¬ 
ed white and clear; but that, after fome time, the 
film of water growing-thinner, tb.re appeared upon 
it all the colours of the rainbow: Firft .1 pal; yell nv ; 
then orange, red, purple, blue, green, &c. with the 
fame feries of colours repeated 5 in which it was far¬ 
ther obfervable, that the firft and hift feries were very 
faint, and that the middlemoft order or feries was very 
bright. After thefe colours had paiTed over the chan¬ 
ges above-men ioned, the film of the bubble began to 
appear white again ; and prefently, in feveral parts of 
t. is-fecond white film, there appeared feveral holes, 
which by degrees grew very big, fever al of them run¬ 
ning into one another. After reciting other obfer¬ 
vations, which are not of much confequence, he fays 
it is ftrange, that though both the encompaffing and 
encompaifed air have furfaces, yet he could not ob- 
ferve that they afforded either refleffion or refraction, 
which all the other parts of the encompaffed air did. 

This experiment, hs fays, at firft fight, may appear 
very trivial, .yet, as ts the finding out the nature and 
caufe.of refleffion, refraffion, colours, congruity and 
incongruity, and feveral other properties of bodies, 
he looked upon it as ong of the moft mftruffive. And 
he promifed to confider it more afterwards ; but we do 
not find that ever he did ; nor indeed is it to be much re¬ 
gretted, as we fliall foon find this bufinefs in better 
hands. He adds, that that which gives one colour by 
refleffion, gives another by trajeffion; not much un¬ 
like the tinffure of lignum nephriticum. 

Dr Hooke was the firft to obferve, if not to de- 
feribe, the beautiful colours that appear in thin plates 
of mufeovy glafs. Thefe, he fays, are very beautiful 
to the naked eye, but much more when they are view¬ 
ed with a microfcope. With this inftrument he could 
perceive that thefe colours were ranged in rings fur¬ 
rounding the white fpecks or flaws in this thin fub- 
ftance, that the order of the colours was the very fame 
as in the rainbow, and that they were often repeated 
ten times. But the colours, he fays, were difpofed as 
in the outer bow, and not the inner. Some of them 
alfo were much brighter than others, and fome of them 
very much broader. He alfo obferved, that if there 
was a place where the colours were very broad, and 
confpicuous to the naked eye, they might be made, by 
prefling the place w:th the finger, to change places, 
and move from one part to another. Laftly, he ob¬ 
ferved, that if great care be ufed, this fubftance may 
be fplit into plates of -§• or £ of an inch in diameter, 
each of which will appear through a microfcope to be 
uniformly adorned with fome one vivid colour, and that 
thefe plates will be found upon examination to be of 
the fame thicknefs throughout. 

As a faff fimilar to this, but obferved previous to 
it, we lhall here mention that Lord Brereton, at a 
meeting of the Royal Society in 1666, produced fome 
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pieces of glafs taken out of a window of a church, both 
on the north and on the fouth fuc o! it; observing, 
that they were all eaten in by tlu air, but that the 
piece taken from the fouth tide had fume colours like 
thofe of the rainbow upon it, which the others on the 
north fide had not. This phenomenon has been ire 
quently obferved fince, and in other circumftances. it 
is not to be doubted, but that in all theft calcs, the 
glafs is divided into thin plates, which exhibit colours, 
upon the fame principle with thofe which Dr Hooke 
obferved in the bubble of leap and water, and in the 
thin plate of air, which we ihall find more fully ex¬ 
plained by Sir lfaac New'tcn. With care the thin 
plates of the glafs may be feparated, and the theory 
verified. 

Wh ^the An °bfeiwation made by Otto Guericke, well ex- 
Itan are vi- plains the reafon why liars are viiible at the bottom 
fibleby day of a deep well. It is, fays he, becaufe the light that 
at the bot- proceeds from them is not overpowered by the rays 
tom of * of t j le f un> which are loft in the number of refledtions 
wel *‘ which they mult undergo in the pit, fo that they 
can never reach the eye, of afpedtator at the bottom 
of it. 

But of all thofe who have given their attention to 
this fubject of the refledtion of the light, none feems to 
have given fuch fatisfadfion as M. Bouguer ; and next 
to thofe of Sir lfaac Newton, his labours i’eem to have 
been the mod fuccefsful. The ol.jedt of his curious 
and elaborate experiments was to meaiure the d.grees 
of light, whether emitted, refledted, or refradfed, by 
different bodies. They were oi iginally occafioned by 
an article of M. Mairan’s in the memoirs of the French 
academy for 1721, in which the proportion of the 
light of the fun at the two folftices were fuppofed to 
be known; and his laudable attempt to verify what 
bad been before taken for granted, fuggefted a variety 
of new experiments, and opened to him and to the 
world a new field of optical knowledge. His firft pro- 
dudlion upon this fubjedt wav a treatife intitled Efilii 
d’Oj.tiquc , which was received with general approba¬ 
tion. Afterwards, giving more attention to this fub- 
jedt, he formed an idea of a much larger work, to which 
many more experiments were necelfary: but he was 
prevented, by a variety of interruptions, from executing 
his defign io focn as be had propofed; and he had 
hardly completed it at the time of his death, in 1758 ; 
fo that we are obliged to his friend, M. de la Caille for 
the care of the publication. At length, however, it 
was printed at Paris in 1760, under the title of Trade 
d'Oytique. 

Tit At the entrance upon this treatife, we are induced 

<>f M, i’ou- inform the moft p’.eafing expectations from our au- 
guiT. tbor’s experiments, by his account of the variety, the 
fingularaccuracy, and cir.unr.fp dtion, vri.h which he 
made them ; whereby he mill, to all appearance, have 
guarded again ft every avenue to error, and particular¬ 
ly again ft i!a f,- objections to which die few attempts 
that had been made, of a fimilar nature, before h m 
had been liable. In cider to c< mpure cdfitrenr de¬ 
grees of light, he always c mtiived to place the bod>e 3 
from which it proceeded, or other bodies illuminated 
by them, in fuch a manner as that he c u!d vie w t:nm 
diftinflly at the fame time; and he ei.ficr varied the 
diftances of theft bodies, r 1 modified their light in fem e 
t'thcr way, till he could perceive up difference between 
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them. Then, confidering their different diftances of 
the other circumftances by which their light was af- 
fedted, he calculated the proportion which they would 
h ive borne to each other at the fame diftance, or in 
th ■ fame circumftances. 

To aicertain the quantity of light loft by refledtion, 
he placed the mirror, or refledting furfice, B, on which 
the experiment was to be made, truly upright; and 
having taken two tablets, of precifely the fame co¬ 
lour, or of an equal degree of whitenefs, he placed 
them exadfily parallel to one another at E and D, and 
threw light upon them by means of a lamp or candle, 
P, placed in a right line between them. He then 
placed himfelf fo, that with his eye at A he could 
fee the tablet E, and the image of the tablet D, re¬ 
fledted from the mirror B, at the fame time; making 
them, as it were, to touch one another. He then 
moved the candle along the line ED, fo as to throw- 
more or lefs light upon either of them, till he could 
perceive no difference in the ftrength of the light that 
came to his eye from them. After this, he had no¬ 
thing more to do than to meafure the diftances EP 
and DP; for the fquares of thofe diftances expreffed 
the degree in which the refledtion of the mirror di¬ 
mini filed the quantity of light. It is evident, that 
if the mirror reflected all the rays it received, the 
candle P muft have been placed at C, at an equal dif¬ 
tance from each of the tablets, in order to make them 
appear equally illuminated ; but becaufe much of the 
light is loft in refledtion, they can only be made to 
appear equally bright by placing the candle nearer the 
tablet D, which is feen by refledtion only. 

To find how much light is loft by oblique reflec¬ 
tion, he took pwo equally poliftied plates, D and E, 
and caufed them to be enlightened by the candle P; 
and while one of them, D, was feen at A, by reflection 
from B, placed in a polition oblique to the eye, the 
other, E, was fo placed, as to appear contiguous to it; 
and removing the plate E, till the light which, it re¬ 
fledted was no ftronger than that which came from the 
image D, feen by refledtion at B, he eftimated the 
quantity of fight that was left by this oblique reflec¬ 
tion, by the fquares of the diftances of the two Ajedts 
from the candle. 

It need fcarcely be added, that in thefc experi¬ 
ments all foreign light was excluded, that his eye was 
fhaded, and that every other precaution was obferved 
in order to make his conclulions unqueftionable. 

In order to afeertain the quantity of light loft by 
reflediion with the greateft exadtuef-, M. Bounuer in¬ 
troduced two beams of light into a darkened room, as 
by the apertures P and which he had fo contrived, 
that he could place them lfighcr or lower, and enlar/e 
or contract them at p'eafure; and the reflefting fur- 
face (a- that of a fluid contained in a veriel) was pla¬ 
ced h'.r.zontaily at O, n\>m.whence the light coming 
through the hole P, was refltdfcd to R, upon the 
fere n Gri, where it was co upared with another 
beam of l ght tii.it fell upon S, through the hole Qj^ 
wr.ich he made fo much lets than P, as that the fpaces 
S and R were equally illumi-’ated ; and by the pro¬ 
portion that the apertures P and Q bore to each 
other, he calculated what quantity oiriLLt was loft, 
by the refledfi. n at O. w 
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light PO and QS ( which he ufually mads 7 or 8 feet 
long) fhould be exadly parallel, that they might come 
from two points of the Iky equally elevated above the 
horizon, and havng precifely the fame intenfity of 
light. It was alfo neceffary that the hole QJhould be 
a little higher than P, in order that the two images 
iliould be at the fame height and near one another. 
It is no lefs neceffary, he fays, that the fcreen GH be 
exadly vertical, in order that the dired and refleded 
.beams may fall upon it with the fame induration; 
lince, otherwife, though the two lights were perfed- 
ly equal, they would not illuminate the fcreen equal¬ 
ly. This difpofition he fays, ferves to anfwer an¬ 
other important condition in thefe experiments; for. 
the dired ray QS mult be of the fame length with the 
film of the incident and refleded rays, PO and OR, 
in order that the quantity of light introduced into the 
room may be fenfibly proportional to the fizes of the 
apertures. 

We fhall now proceed to recite the refult cf the ex¬ 
periments which he made to meafure the quantity of 
light that is loft by refledion in a great variety of cir- 
cumftances ; but we (hall introduce them by the reci¬ 
tal of feme which were made previous to them on the 
diminution of light by refledion, and the tranfmiffion 
of it to confiderable diftances through the air, by M. 
Buffon, at the time that he was conftruding his ma¬ 
chine to burn at great diftances, mentioned under the 
34 article BvRNiNG-Giafs. 

. M.Buf- Receiving the light of the fun in a dark place, and 
ion. comparing it with the fame light of the fun refleded 
by a mirror, he found that at fmall diftances, as four 
or five feet, about one half was loft by refledion; as 
he judged by throwing two refleded beams upon the 
fame place, and comparing them with a beam of dired 
light; fbr then the intenfity of them both feemedtobe 
the fame. 

Having received the light at greater diftances, as at 
100, 200, and 300 feet, he could hardly perceive that 
it loft any of its intenfity by being tranfmitted through 
fuch a fpace of air. 

He afterwards made the fame experiments with 
candles, in the following manner: Pie placed himfelf 
oppofite to a looking-glafs, with a book in his hand, 
in a room perfedly dark; and having one candle 
lighted in the next room, at the diftance of about 40 
feet, he had it brought nearer to him by degrees, 
till he was juft able to diftinguifti the letters of the 
hook, which was then 24 feet from the candle. He 
then received the light of the candle, refleded by the 
looking-glafs, upon his book, carefully excluding all 
the light that was refleded from any thing elfe ; and 
he found that the diftance of the book from the candle, 
including the diftance from the book to the looking- 
glafs (which was only half a foot) was in all 15 feet. 
He repeated the experiment feveral times, and always 
with nearly the fame refult; and therefore concluded, 
that the quantity of dired light is to that of refleded 
as 576 to 225; fo that the light of five candles re¬ 
fleded from a plane mirror is about equal to that of 
two candles. 

From thefe experiments it appeared, that more light 
was loft by refledion of the candles than of the fun, 
which M. Buffon thought was owing to this circum- 
ftance, that, the light iffuing from the candle diverges, 
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ani therefore falls more obliquely upon the mirror than 
the light of the fun, the rays of which are nearly pa¬ 
rallel. 

Thefe experiments and obfervations of M. Buffon 
are curious; though it will he feen that they fall £ar 
fhort of thofe of M. Bouguer, both in extent and ac¬ 
curacy. We will begin with thofe which he male to 
afeertain the difference in the quantity of light refled¬ 
ed by glafs and polifhed metal. 

Ufing a fmooth piece of glafs one line in thicknefs, Mr Boa- 
he found, that when it was placed at an angle of 15 guer’sdil- 
degrees with the incident rays, it refleded 628 parts of coverie! . 
1000 which fell upon it; at the fame time that a me- reflec- 5 
tallic mirror, which he tried in the fame circumftanees, tion 'fgiaft 
refleded only 561 of them. At a lefs angle of inci- andpolifh- 
dence much more light was refleded ; fo that at an cd metal, 
angle of three degrees the glafs refleded 700 parts, and 
the metal fomething lefs, as in the former cafe. 

Trying the refledion of bodies that were not po¬ 
lifhed, he found that a piece of white plafter, placed 
at an angle'of 75°, with the incident rays, refleded 
-tit part of the light that is received from a candle 
nine inches from it. White paper, in the fame circum- 
ftances, refleded in the fame proportion; but at the 
diftance of three inches, they both refleded 150 parts 
of 1000 that were incident. 

Proceeding to make farther obfervations on the fub- 
jed of refleded light, he premifes the two follow¬ 
ing theorems, which he demonftrates geometrically. 

1. When the luminous body is at an infinite diftance, 
and its light is received by a globe, the furface of which 
has a perfed' polifti, and abforbs no light, it refleds 
the light equally in all diredions, provided it be re 
ceived at a confiderable diftance. He only excepts 
the place where the fhadow of the globe falls; but this, 
he fays, is no more than a fingle point, with refped to 
the imrnenfity of the fphericaiiurface which receives its 

light- 

2. The quantity of light refleded in one certain di- 
redion will always be exadly the fame, whether it 
be refleded by a very great number of fmall polifhed 
hemifpheres, by a lefs number of larger hemifpheres, 
or by a fingle hemifphere, provided they occupy the 
fame bafe, or cover the fame ground-plan. 

The ufe he propofes to make of thefe theorems is to 
affift him in diftinguifhing whether the light refleded 
from bodies be owing to the extindion of it within 
them, or whether the roughnefs or eminences which 
cover them have not the fame effed with the fmall po¬ 
lifhed hemifpheres abovementioned. 

He begins with obferving, that, of the light refled¬ 
ed from Mercury, f at leaft is loft, and that probably 
no fubftances refled more than this. The rays were 
received at an angle of iQ degrees of incidence, that 
is meafured from the furface of the refleding body, and 
not from the perpendicular, which, he fays, is what we 
are from this place to underftand whenever he mentions 
the angle of incidence. ^ 

The moft (hiking obfervations which he made with Great dif. 
refped to this fubjed, are thofe which relate to the ferencisin 
very great difference in the quantity of light refleded the reikc ‘ 
at different angles of incidence. In general, ha fays, ‘*’ 2 “ 
that refledion is ftronger at fmall angles of incidence, ° es a Ct erd" 
and weaker at large cnes. The difference is exceffve in to the 
when the rays ftrike the furface of tranfparent ferb-angle of in- 

ftances, “deuce. 
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fiances with different degrees of obliquity; but it is 
almoft as great in fome opaque fubftances, and it was 
always more or lefs fo in every thing that he tried. 
He found the greateft inequality in black marble, in 
which he was aftonifhed to find, that, with an angle of 
3 0 35' of incidence, though not perfectly polifhed, yet 
it reflected almoft as well as quickfilver. Of 1000 rays 
which it received, it returned 600; but when the angle 
of incidence was 14 degrees, it reflected only 156; 
when it was 30, it reflected 53 ; and when it was 80, 
it reflected only 23. 

Similar experiments made with metallic mirrors al¬ 
ways gave the differences much lefs confiderable. The 
greatell was hardly ever an eighth or a ninth part of 
it, but they were always in the fame way. 

The great difference between the quantity of light 
reflected from the furface of water, at different angles 
of incidence, is truly furprifing; bnt our author ob- 
ferves, that this difference was greater when the fmall- 
eft inclinations were compared with thofe which were 
near to a right angle. He fometimes fufpeCted, that, 
at very fmall angles of incidence, the reflection from 
water was even greater than from quickfilver. All 
things confidered, he thought it was not quite fo great, 
though it was very difficult to determine the precife 
difference between them. In very fmall angles, he fays, 
that water reflects nearly of the direct light, t 

There is no perfon, he fays, but has fometimes felt 
the force of this ftrong reflection from water, when he 
has been walking in ftill weather on the brink of a lake 
oppofite to the fun. In this cafe, the reflected light is 
f, f, or fometimes a greater proportion of the light 
that comes direCtly from the fun, which is an addition 
to the direCt rays of the fun that cannot fail to be 
very fenfible. The direCt light of the fun diminifhes 
gradually as it approaches the horizon, while the 
reflected light at the fame time grows ftronger: fo 
that there is a certain elevation of the fun, in which 
the united force of the direCt and reflected light will 
be the greateft poflible, and this he fays is 12 or 13 
degrees. 

On the other hand, the light reflected from water 
at great angles of incidence is extremely fmall. Our 
author was affured, that, when the light was perpendi¬ 
cular, it reflected no more than the 37th part that 
quickfilver does in the fame circumftances; for it did 
not appear, from all his obfervatious, that water re¬ 
flects more than the 60th, or rather the 55th, part of 
perpendicular light. When the angle (if incidence 
was 50 degrees, the light reflected from tire furface 
of water was about the 32d part of that which mer¬ 
cury reflected ; and as the reflection from water in- 
creafes with the diminution of the angle of incidence, 
it was twice as ftrong in proportion at 39 degrees; 
for it was then the 16th part of the quantity that mer¬ 
cury reflected. 

In order to procure a common ftandard by which 
to meafure the proportion of light reflected from va¬ 
rious fluid fubftances, he pitched upon water as the moft 
commodious; and partly by obfervation, and partly by 
calculation, which he always found to agree with his 
obftrvations, he drew up the following table of the 
quantity of light reflected from the furface of water, 
at different angles with the furface. 

Vol. XIII. 
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Angles of 
incidence. 

Rays re¬ 
flected of 
1000. 

Angles of 
incidence. 

Rays re- 
fleCtcd of 
1000, 

x 

X 

721 

17 f 

178 

I 

692 

20 

145 

I i- 

669 

2 5 

97 

2 

639 

3 ° 

6 5 

2 t 

614 

40 

34 

5 

501 

5 ° 

22 

7 i 

409 

60 

19 

10 

333 

70 

1 > 

12 f 

271 

80 

i3 

l 5 

211 

90 

18 


In the fame manner, he drew up the following 
table of the quantity of light reflected from the look- 
ing-glafs not quickfilvered. 


Angles of 
incidence. 

Rays re¬ 
flected of 
1000. 

Angles of 
incidence. 

Rays re¬ 
flected of 
1000. 

2 i 

58+ 

3 ° 

112 

5 

543 

40 

57 

7 i 

474 

5° 

34 

10 

412 

60 

27 

12 f 

35<5 

70 

25 

15 

299 

80 

2 5 

20 

222 

90 

25 

2 5 

*5 7 




Pouring a quantity of water into a veffel containing 
quickfilver, it is evident that there will be two images 
of any objects feen by reflection from them, one at 
the furface of the water, and the other at that of the 
quickfilver. In the largeft angles of incidence, the 
image at the furface of the water will difappear, which 
will happen when it is about a 60th or an 80th part 
lefs luminous than the image at the furface of the 
quickfilver. Depreffing the eye, the image on the wa¬ 
ter will grow ftronger, and that on the quickfilver 
weaker in proportion; till at laft, the latter will be 
incomparably weaker than the former, and at an angle 
of about 10 degrees they will be equally luminous. 
According to the table, T 3 5 5 4 t of the incident rays are 
reflected from the water at this angle of 10 degrees. 

At the furface of the mercury they were reduced to 
500; and of thefe, part being reflected back upon it 
from the under furface of the water, only 333 remain¬ 
ed to make the image from the mercury. ^ 

It has been obferved by feveral perfons, particularly Reflection 
by Mr Edwards, (fee Phil. Tranf. vol. 53. p. 229.) images 
that there is a remarkable ftrong reflection into water, ^y t!:ie air > 
with refpeCt to rays iffuing from the water; and per¬ 
fons under water have feen images of things in the 
air in a manner peculiarly diftinCt and beautiful: 
but this faCt had not been obferved with a fuflicient 
degree of attention, till it came into M. Bougutr’s 
way to do it, and he acknowledges it to be very re¬ 
markable. In this cafe, he fays, that from the fmalleft 
angles of incidence, to a certain number ot degrees, 
the greateft part of the rays are reflected, perhaps in 
as great a proportion as at the furface of metallic mir¬ 
rors, or of quickfilver, while the other part, which 

I i does 
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does not eft-ape into the air, is extinguiflied or ab- 
forbed ; fo that the furface of the tranfparent body ap- 
pears opaque on the inlide. If the angle of incidence 
be increafed only a few degrees, the Wrong reflection 
ceafes altogether, a great number of rays efcape into 
the air, and very few are abforbed or extinguiflied. In 
proportion as the angle of incidence is farther increafed, 
the quantity of the light reflected becomes lefs and lefs; 
and when it is near 90 degrees, almoft all the rays 
efcape out of the tranfparent body, its furface loflng 
almoft all its power of reflection, and becoming almoft 
as tranfparent as it is in other cafes, or when the light 
falls upon it from without. 

This property belonging to the furfaces of tranfpa¬ 
rent bodies, of abforbing or extinguifhing the rays of 
light, is truly remarkable, and, as there is reafon to be¬ 
lieve, had not been noticed by any perfon before M. 
Bouguer. It had been conjectured by Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton, that rays of light become extinCt only by impin¬ 
ging upon the folid parts of bodies ; but thel'e obfer- 
vations of M. Bouguer (how that the faCt is quite other- 
wife; and that this effeft is to be attributed, not to the 
folid parts of bodies, which are certainly more nume¬ 
rous in a long traCt of water than juft in the paffage 
out of water into air, but to fome power lodged at the 
furface of bodies only, and therefore probably the 
fame with that which reflects, refraCts, and inflects the 
39 light. 

Strong re- One of the abovementioned obfervations, viz. all 
fleCUon by jj le light being reflected at certain angles of incidence 
a pnfin. f rom a ; r j nt0 denfer fubftances, had frequently been 
made, efpecially in glafs prifms; fo that Newton 
made ufe of one of them, inftead of a reflecting mirror, 
in the conftruCtion of his telefcope, If a beam of light 
fall upon the air from within thefe prifms, at an angle 
of icy 20, or 30 degrees, the effect will be nearly the 
fame as at the furface of quickfilver, a fourth or a 
third of the rays being extinguiflied, and j or 3 ths re¬ 
flected. This property retains its full force as far as 
an incidence of 49 0 49' (fuppoflng the proportion of 
the fines of refraction to be 31 and 20 for the mean 
refrangible rays] ; but if the angle of incidence be in¬ 
creafed but one degree, the quantity of light reflect¬ 
ed inwards decreafes fuddenly, and a great part of the 
rays efcape out of the glafs, fo that the furface be¬ 
comes fuddenly tranfparent. 

All tranfparent bodies have the fame property, with 
this difference, that the angle of incidence at which the 
ftrong reflection ceafes, and at which the light which 
is not reflected is extinguiflied, is greater in fome than 
in others. In water this angle is about 41 0 32’; and 
in every medium it depends fo much on the invariable 
proportion of the fine of the angle of refraction to the 
fine of the angle of incidence, that this law alone is 
fufficient to determine all the phenomena of this new 
circumftance, at leaft as to this accidental opacity of 
the furface. 

When our author proceeded to meafure the quan¬ 
tity of light reflected by theft internal furfaces at great 
angles o C f incidence, he found many difficulties, efpe¬ 
cially on account of the many alterations which the 
light underwent before it came to his eye : but .at 
length, ufing a plate of eryftal, he found, that, at an 
angle of 75 degrees, this internal reflection diminifh-i 
tdthe light 27 or 28 times ; and as the external re- 
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fieCtion at the fame angle diminifhed the light only 26 
times, it follows that the internal reflection is a little 
ftronger than the other. 

Repeating thefe experiments with the fame and dif. 
ferent pieces of eryftal, he fometimes found the two re¬ 
flections to be equally ftrong; but, in general, the in¬ 
ternal was the ftronger. Alfo, the image reflected in¬ 
ternally was always alittle redder than an object which 
was feen direCtly through the plate of eryftal. Of the 
Refuming his obfervations on the diminution of quantity of 
light, occasioned by the reflection of opaque bodies re- 
obliquely fituated, he compared it with the appear- 
ances of fimilar fubftances which reflected the light fubtoace#, 
perpendicularly. Ufing pieces of filver made very 
white, he found, that, when one of them was placed at 
an angle of 75 degrees with refpeCt to the light, it re¬ 
flected only 640 parts out of 1000. He then varied 
the angle, and alfo ufed white plafter and fine Dutch 
paper, and drew up the following table of the propor¬ 
tion of the light reflected from each of thofe fubftances 
at certain angles. 

Quantity of Light reflected from 


Angles of 
incidence. 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Dutch 

Paper. 

90 

1000 

1000 

1000 ’ 

75 

802 

762 

971 

60 

640 

640 

743 

45 

455 

529 

5°7 

3 ° 

3*9 

352 

332 

J 5 

209 

194 

203 


Suppofing the afperities of opaque bodies fo confift 
of very fmall planes, it appears from thefe obferva¬ 
tions, that there are fewer of them in thofe bodies which 
reflect the light at fmall angles of incidence than at 
greater; and our author fays, that the cafe was nearly 
the fame with refpeCt to all the opaque bodies that he 
tried. None of them had their roughnefs equivalent 
to fmall hemifpheres, which would have difperfed the 
light equally in all directions ; and, from the data in 
the preceding table, he deduces mathematically the 
number of the little planes that compofe thofe fur¬ 
faces, and that are inclined to the general furface at 
the angles abovementioned, fuppoflng that the whole, 
furface contains 1000 of them that are parallel to it- 
felf, fo as to reflect the light perpendicularly, when 
the luminous body "is fituated at right angles with re¬ 
fpeCt to it. His conclufions reduced to a table, cor- 
refponding to the preceding, are as follow ; 


Inclinations of 
the fmall fur¬ 
faces with re¬ 
fpeCt to the 
large one. 

The diftribution of the fmall 
planes that conftitute the 
afperities of the opaque fur¬ 
face in the 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Paper. 

0 

1000 

IOOO. 

I OOO :: 

25 

777 

736 

937 

3 ° 

554 

554 

545 . 

45 ; 

333 

374 

358 

60. 

161 

176 

166 

75 

5.3 

5 ° 

52 


Thefe:; 
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Tbete variations in the number of little planes, or that the little that is fo reflected is probably left to the 
furfaces, he exprefles in the form of a curve; and fpedtators, being extinguifhed in the body, 
afterwards he ftiows, geometrically, what would be We are obliged to Mr Melville for forne ingenious 
the effect if the bodies were enlightened in one d'ree- obfervations on the manner in which bodies are heated 
tion, and viewed in another; upon which fubjedt he by light. He obferves, that, as each colorific particle 
has feveral curious theorems and problems: as, the of an opaqe body muff be fomewbat moved by the 
pofition of the eye being given, to find tire angle at re-adlion of tire particles of light, when it is refledted 
which the luminous body muff be placed, in order to backwards and forwards between the fame particles, 
its refledting the moft light} or, the fituation of the it is manifeft that they muft likewife be agitated with 
luminous body being given, to find a proper fituation a vibratory motion, and the time of a vibration will 
for the eye, in order to fee it-the moft enlightened, be equal to that which light takes up in moving from 
&c. But it would carry us too far into geometry to one particle of a body to another adjoining. This 
4l follow him through all thefe difquifitions. diftance, in the moft folid opaque bodies, cannot be 

Obferva- Since the planets, as this accurate obferver takes fuppofed greater than , ^^th of an inch, which fpace 
lions roil- notice, are more luminous at their edges than at their a particle of light deferibes in the 
cerning the centres, he concludes, from the abovementioned prin- of a fecond. With fo rapid a motion, therefore, may 
planets,&c. c ;p] es> th' a t the bodies which form them are conftituted the internal parts of bodies be agitaded by the influ. 

in a manner different from ours; particularly that their ence of light, as to perform 125,000,000,000,000 vi- 
opaque furfaces confift of fmall planes, more of which brations, or more, in a fecond of time, 
are inclined to the general furface than they are in The arrival of different particles of light at the fur- 
terreftrial fubftances; and that there are in them an face of the fame colorific particle, in the fame or dif- 
infinity of points, which have exadtly the fame fplen- ferent rays, may difturb the regularity of its vibrations, 
dour. but will evidently increafe their frequency, or raife 

Our philofopher and geometrician next proceeds to ftill fmaller vibrations among the parts which com- 
afeertain the quantity of furface occupied by the fmall pole thofe particles; by which means the inteftine 
planes of each particular inclination, from confidering motion will become more fubtle, and more thoroughly 
the quantity of light refledted by each, allowing thofe diffufed. If the quantity of light admitted into th; 
that have a greater inclination to the common furface body be increafed, the vibrations of the particles muft 
to take up proportionably lefs fpace than thofe which likewife increafe in magnitude and velocity, till at 
are prarallel to it. And comparing the quantity of laft they may be fo violent, as to make all the corn- 
light that would be refledted by fmall planes thus dif- ponent particles dafh one another to pieces by their 
pofed, with the quantity of light that was adtually mutual collifion; in which cafe, the colour arid texture 
refledted by the three fubftaHces abovementioned, he of the body muft be deftroyed. 

found, that plafter, notwitftanding its extreme white- Since there is no refledtion of light but at the fur- 
nefs, abforbs much light; for that, of 1000 rays that face of a medium, the fame perfon obferves, that the 
fall upon it, of which 166 or 167 ought to be re- greateft quantity of rays, though crowded into the 
fledted at an angle of 77 degrees, only 67 are in fadt im all eft fpace, will not of themfelves produce any heat, 
returned ; fo that 100 out of 167 were extinguilhed, From hence it follows, that the portion of air which 
that is, about three fifths. lies in the focus of the moft potent fpeculum, is not 

With refpedt to the planets, our author concludes, at all affedted by the paflage of light through it, but 
that of 300,000 rays which the moon receives, 172,000 continues of thefame temperature with the amb : ent air; 
42 , are abforbed, or perhaps 204,100. though any opaque body, or even any tranfparent body 

Of the fur- Having confidered the furfaces of bodies as confift- denfer than air, when put in the fame place, would be 
laces of bo-ing of planes only, he thus explains himfelf.—-Each intenfely heated in an inftant. 

dies. fmall furface, feparately taken, is extremely irregular, This confequence, evidently flowing from the plaineft 

and fome of them are realy concave, and others eon- and moft certain principles, not feeming to have been 
vex ; but, in reducing them to a middle ftate, they are rightly underftood by many pliilofophers, and even 
to be confidered as planes. Neverthelefs he confiders the filence of moft phyfical wiiters concerning this 
them as planes only with refpedt to the reception of paradoxical truth making it probable that they were 
the rays; for as they are almoft all curves, and as,be- unacquainted with it, he thought it worth his while 
fides this, many of thofe whofe fituation is different to fay fomething in explication of it. He obferves, 
from others contribute to the fame effect, the rays al- that the eafieft way to be fatisfied of die matter expe- 
ways iffue from an adtual or imaginary focus, and rimentally is, to hold a hair, or a piece of down, im- 
after refledtion always diverge from another. mediately above the focus of a lens cr fpeculum, or to 

If it be afked, what becomes of thofe rays that are blow a ftream of fmoke from a pipe horizontally over 
refledted from one afperity to another ? he Ihows that it; for if the air in the focus were hotter lhan the 
very few of the rays can be in thofe circumftances; furrounding fluid, it would continually afeend upon 
fince they muft fall upon planes which have more than account of its rarefadtion, and thereby fenfibly agitate 
45 degrees of obliquity to die furface, of which there thofe flender bodies. Or a lens may be fo placed as 
are very few in natural bodies. Thefe rays muft alfo to form its focus within a body of water, or fome 
fall at the bottom of thofe planes, and muft meet with other tranfparent fubftance, the heat of which may be 
other planes fimilarly fituated to receive them; and examined from time to time with a thermometer; but 
confidering the great irregularity of the furfaces of care muft be taken, in this experiment, to hold 
opaque bodies, it may be concluded that very few of the lens as near as poflible to the tranfparent body, 
the rays are thus refledted upon the body itfelfi; and left the rays, by falling clofer than ordinary on its 

I i 2 furface. 
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furface, fltould warm !t more than the common fun- 
beams (b). 

To apply thefe cbfervations to the explication of 
natural phenomena, he obferves, that the atmofphere 
is not much warmed by the paffage of the fun’s light 
through it, but chiefly by its contadl with the heated 
furface of the globe. This, he thought, furnifhed 
one very Ample and plaufible reafon why it is coldeft 
in all climates on the tops of very high mountains; 
namely, becaufe they are removed to the greateft di- 
ftance from the general furface of the earth. For it 
is well known, that a fluid'heated by its contadt with 
a folid body, decreafes in heat infome inverfe propor¬ 
tion to the diilance from the body. He himfelf found, 
by repeated trials, that the heat of water in deep lakes 
decreafes regularly from the furface downwards. But 
to have this queftion fully determined, the temperature 
of the air in the valley and on the mountain-top muft 
be obferved every hour, both night and day, and care¬ 
fully compared together. 

From this dodlrine he thinks it reafcnable to fup- 
pofe, that the heat produced by a given number of 
rays, in an opaque body of a given magnitude, mull 
be greater when the rays are more inclined to one 
another, than when they are lefs fo ; for the diiedtion 
of tire vibrations raifed by the adtion of the light, 
whether in the colorific particle, or thofe of an in¬ 
ferior order, will more interfere with one another ; 
from whence the inteftine Ihocks and collifions mull 
increafe. Befides this, the colorific particles of opaque 
bodies being difpofed in various fituations, perhaps, 
upon the whole, the rays will fall more directly on 
each, the more they are inclined to one another. Is 
not this, fays he, the reafon of what has been remarked 
by philofophers, that the heat of the fun’s light, col- 
ledted into a cone, increafes in approaching the focus 
in a much higher proportion than according to its 
denfity? That the difference of the angle in which 
the rays fall on any particle of a given magnitude, 
placed at different diftances from the focus, is but 
fmall, is no proof that the phenomenon cannot be 
aferibed to it; fmee we know not in what high pro¬ 
portion one or both the circumttances now mentioned 
may operate. However, that it proceeds not from 
any unknown adlionof the rays upon one another, as 
has been infinuated, is evident from this, that each 
particular ray, after palling through the focus, pre¬ 
serves its own colour and its own direction, in the fame 
A4 manner as if it were alone. 

Abbe Mol- The attempts of the Abbe Nollet to fire inflam- 
let’s experi- mable fubltances by the power of the folar rays col- 
inents with ledted in the foci cf burning mirrors, have a near rela- 
tion to the prefent fubjedt. Confidering the great 
* a Vil ' power of burning mirrors and lenfes, efpecially thofe 
cf late conllrudlicn, it will appear furpriling that this 
celebrated experimental philofopher Ihould not be able 
to fire any liquid fubllauce. But though he made the 
trial with all the care imaginable on the 19th of Fe¬ 
bruary 1757, he was not able to do it either with 
fpirit of-wine, olive-oil, oil of-terpentine, or aether; 
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and though he could fire fulphur, yet he could not 
fucceed with Spanifn was, rofin, black pitefy, or fuet. 

He both threw the focus of thefe mirrors upon the 
fubftances themfelves, and alfo upon the fumes that 
rofe from them; but all the effect was, that the li¬ 
quor boiled, and was difperfed in vapour or very fmall 
drops, but would not take fire. When linen-rags, 
and other folid fubftances, were moiftened with any 
of thefe inflammable liquids, they would not take fire 
till the liquid was difperfed in a copious fume ; fo that 
rags thus prepared were longer in burning than thofe 
that were dry. 

M. Beaume, who aflifted M. Nollet in fome of pf an . 
thefe experiments, obferved farther, that the fame me’sexpe- 
fubftances which were ea'ily fired by the flame of rimeuts, 
burning bodies, could not be fet on fire by the contadl 
of the hotteft bodies that did not adtually flame. Nei¬ 
ther aether nor fpirit-of-wine could be fired with a hot 
coal, or even red-hot iron, unlels they were of a white 
heat. From thefe experiments our author concludes, 
that, fuppofing the eledlric matter to be the fame 
thing with fire or light, it muft fire fpirit-of-wine by 
means of ft-me other principle. The members of the 
academy Del Cimento had attempted to fire feveral of 
thefe fubftances, though without fuccefs ; but this was 
fo early in the hiftory of philofophy, that nobody 
feems to have concluded, that, becaufe they failed in 
this attempt, the thing could not be done. However, 
the Abbe informs us, that he read an account of his 
experiments to the Royal Acadamy at Paris feveral 
years before he attended to what had been done by the 
Italian Philofophers. 

By the help of optical principles, and efpecially by j> i0C j;j s 
obfervations on the reflection of light, Mr Melville dif- w hich feem 
covered that bodies which feem to touch one another to touch 
are not always in adtual contact. “ It is common one ano * 
(fays he) to admire the volubility and luftre of drops therarenot 
of rain that lie on the leaves of colewort, and fome 
other vegetables;” but no philofopher, as far as he C ° U 
knew, had put himfelf to the trouble of explaining 
this curious phenomenon. Upon infpedling them 
nairowly, he found that the luftre of the drop is pro¬ 
duced by a copious reflexion of light from the flattened 
part of its furface contiguous to the plant. He ob¬ 
ferved farther, that, when the drop rolls along a part 
which has been wetted, it immediately lofes all its 
luftre, the green plant being then feen clearly through 
it; whereas, in the other cafe it is hardly to be dis¬ 
cerned. 

From thefe two obfervations put together, he con¬ 
cluded, that the drop does not really touch the plant, 
when it has the mercurial appearance, but is fufpended 
in the air at fine diftance from it by the force of a 
repul five power. For there could not be any copious 
refledtion of white light from its under-furface, unlefs 
there were a real interval between it and the furface of 
the plant. 

If that furface were perfedlly fmooth, the under- 
furface of the drop would be fo likewife, and would 
therefore fhow an image of tire illuminating body by 

refledlion 


(b) To thefe obfervations objedtions might be made which it would not peihaps be eafy to anfwer; but 
we are at prelent giving only the hijlory of optics. 
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reflexion, like a piece of policed filver; but as h i • 
confideraby rough and unequal, the mukr-liirface be¬ 
comes rough likewife, and i'o, by reflecting the light 
copioufly in different directions, affumes the refplendent 
white colour of unpoliihed filver. 

It being thus proved by an optical argument, that 
the drop is not really in contact with the plant which 
fupports it, it may eaftly be conceived whence its 
volubility aril'es, and why it leaves no moifture where 
it rolls. 

Two cu- Before we conclude the hiftory of the obfervations 
rious mif- concerning the reflection of light, we muft not omit to 
ecllaneous take notice of two curious mifcellaneous ones. Baron 
eW'crva- Alexander Funk, vifiting fome filver mines in Sweden, 
tsv“5. obferved, that, in a clear day, it was as dark as pitch 
underground in the eye of a pit, at 60 or 70 fathoms 
deep; whereas, in a cloudy or rainy day, he could 
even fee to read at 106 fathoms deep. Inquiring of the 
miners, he was informed that this is always the cafe; 
and, reflecting upon it, he imagined that it arofe from 
this circumftance, that when the atmofphere is full of 
clouds, light is reflected from them into the pit in all 
directions, and that thereby a confiderable proportion 
of the rays are reflected perpendicularly upon the 
earth ; whereas, when the atmofphere is clear, there 
are no opaque bodies to refleCt the light in this man¬ 
ner, at leaft in a fufficient quantity; and rays from 
the fun itfelf can never fall perpendicularly in that 
country. The other was that of the ingenious Mr 
Grey, who makes fuch a figure in the hiftory of elec¬ 
tricity. This gentleman took a piece of ftiffbrown paper, 
and pricking a fmall hole in it, he held it at a little 
diftance before him; when, applying a needle to his 
eye, he was furprifed to lee the point of it inverted. 
The nearer the needle was to the hole, the more it 
was magnified, but the lefs diftinCt; and if it was fo 
held, as that its image was near the edge of the hole, 
its point feemed crooked. From thefe appearances 
he concluded, that thefe fmall holes, or fomething in 
them, produce the effeCls of concave fpeculums; and 
from this circumftance he took the liberty to call them 
aerial fpeculums. 

§ 4. Difcoveries concerning the Inflexion of Light. 

This property of light was not difeovered till about 
the middle of the laft century. The perfon who firft 
made the difeovery was Father Grimaldi; at leaft he 
firft publiftied an account of it in his treatife De la- 
mine, coloribi s, et tride , printed in 1666. Dr Hooke 
however, laid claim to the fame d : fee very, though he 
did not publifh his obfervations till fix years after 
Grimaldi; having probably never feen his perform- 

4* ance> 

Dr Hooke’s Dr Hooke having made bis room completely dark, 
difcoveries. admitted into it a beam of the fun’s light by a very 
fmall hole in a brafs plate fixed in the window-iTiuUer. 
This beam fpreading itfelf, formed a cone, the apex 
of which was in the hole, and the bafe was on a paper, 
fb placed as to receive it at fome diftance. In this 
image of the fun, thus painted on the paper, he ob¬ 
ferved that the middle was much brighter than the 
ed ;es, and that there was a kind of dark penumbra 
about it, of about a 16th part of the diameter of the 
circle ; which penumbra, he fays, muft be aferibed to 
a property of light, which he promifed to explain.— 


I c s. 

Having obferved this, at the diftance of about two 
inches from 1 he former he let in another cone of light; 
and receiving the bafes of them at fuch a diftance 
from the holes as that the circles interfered each other, 
he obferved that there was not only a penumbra, or 
darker ring, tncompaffing the lighter circle, but a 
manifeft d irk line, or circle, which appeared even 
where the limb of the one interfered with that of the 
other. This appearance is diftin&ly reprefented, 
fig- 6. 

Comparing the diameter of this bafe with its di- 
ftavice from the hole, he found it to be by no means 
the fame as it would have been if it had been formed 
by ftraight lines drawn from the extremities of the 
fun’s diik, but varied with the fuse of the holes, and 
the diftance of the paper. 

Struck with this appearance, he proceeded to make 
farther experiments concerning the nature of light 
thus tranfmitted. To give a juft idea of which, he 
held an opaque body BB, fig. 7. fo as to intercept 
the light that entered at a hole in the window Ihutter 
O, and was received on the fereen AP. In thefe cir- 
cumftances, he obferved, that the fhadow of the opaque 
body (which was a round piece of wood, not bright 
orpoliihed) was all over fomewhat enlightened, but 
more efpecially towards the edge. Some perfons who 
were prefent, imagining that this light within the 
fhadow might be produced by fome kind of reflection 
from the fide of this opaque body, on account of its 
roundnefs; and others fuppofing it might proceed 
from fome reflection from the fides of the hole in the 
piece of brafs through which the light was admitted 
into the room; to obviate both thefe objections, he 
admitted the light through a hole burnt in a piece of 
pafteboard, and intercepted it with a razor which had 
a very ftiarp edge ; but ftill the appearances were the 
very fame as before : fo that, upon the whole, he con¬ 
cluded that they were occafioned by a new property of 
light, different from any that had been obferved by 
preceding writers. 

He farther div.erfified this experiment, by placing 
the razor fo as to divide the cone of light into two 
parts, the hole in the fhutter remaining as before, and 
placing the paper fo as that none of the enlightened: 
part of the circle fell upon it, hut only the fhadow of 
the razor; and, to his great furprife, he obferved what 
he calls a very hrijk and vifible radiation ftriking down, 
upon the paper, of the fame breadth with the diameter 
of the lucid circle; and this radiation always ftruck. 
perpendicularly from the line of fhadow, and, like the 
tail of a comet, extended more than 10 times, and: 
probably more than 100 times the breadth of the. re¬ 
maining part of circle : nay, as far as he could 
find, by many trials, the light from the edge ftruck 
downwards into the fhadow very near to a.quadrant, 
though the greater were the deflections of this new- 
light from the direCt radiations of the cone, the more 
faint they were. 

Obferving this appearance with more attention, he: 
found, wherever there was a part of the interpofed body 
higher than the reft, that, oppofite to it, the radiation t 
of light into the fhadow was brighter, as in the figure ; 
and wherever there was a notch or gap in it, there; 
would be a dark ftroke in the half-enlightened fhadow. 
From all thefe appearances, he concluded, that they,- 


were 
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were to be afcribed to a new property of light, whereby on which they were received was held with refpedt 
it is deflected from ftraight lines, contrary to what had to it. He never obferved more than three of thele 
•been before afferted by optical writers. dreaks 

It does not appear, however, that our philofopher To give a clearer idea of thofe coloured ftreaks, he 
ever profecuted this experiment to any purpofe ; as drew the reprefentation of them, exhibited in fig. 9 in 
all that we find of his on the fubjefit of light, after which NMO reprefents the broadeft and moll luminous 
this time, are fome crude thoughts which he read at a dreak, next to the dark fhadow X. In the fpace in which, 
meeting of the Royal Society, on the 18th of March M is placed there was no didindtion pf colour, but 
1675 ; which, however, as they are only Ihort hints, we the fpace NN was blue, and the fpace 00 , on the 
fhall copy. other fide of it, was red. The iecond ftreak, QPR, 

They confift of eight articles; and, as he thought, was narrower than the former ; and of the three parts 
contained an account of feveral properties of light of which it confided, the fpace P had no particular 
that had not been noticed before. There is a deflec- colour, but QCTwas a faint blue, and RR a faint red. _ 
tion of light, differing both from refledtion and refrac- The third dreak, TSV, was exadtly fimilar to the 
tion, and leaning to depend on the unequal denfity two others, but narrower than either of them, and the 
of the condituent parts of the ray, whereby the light colours dill fainter. 

is difperfed from the place of condenfation, and rari- Thefe coloured dreaks he obferved to lie parallel to 
fied, or gradually diverged into a quadrant, z. This ’the fhadow of the opaque body; but when it was of an 
defledtion is made towards the fuperficies of the opaque angular Form -they did not make the fame acute 
body perpendicularly. 3. Thofe parts cf the diverged angles, but were bent into a curve, the outermod be- 
radiations which are defledted by the greated angle ingrounder than thofe that were next the fhadow, as 
from the draight or diredt radia'tions are the fainted, is reprefented in fig. 10. If it was an inward angle, 
and thofe that are defledted by the lead angles are the as DCH, the coloured dreaks, parallel to each other 
dronged. 4. Rays cutting each other in one common of the two fides, eroded without obliterating one an- 
foramen do not make the angles at the vertex equal, other; only the colotirs were thereby rendered either 
5. Colours may be made without refradtion. 6. The more intenfe or mixed. 

diameter of the fun cannot be truly taken with com- The light that formed thefe coloured dreaks, the 
mon fights. 7. The fame rays of light, Falling upon reader will perceive, mud have been bent from the 
the fame point of an objedt, will turn into all forts of body; but this attentive obferver has likewife given 
colours, by the various inclinations of the objedt. 8. Co- an account of other appearances, which mud have 
lours begin to appear when two pulfes of light are been produced by the light bending towards the body, 
blended lb well, and fo near together, that the fenfe For within the fhadow itfelf he fometimes perceived 
49 takes them for one. coloured dreaks, fimilar to thofe abovementioned on 

Grimaldi’s We fhall now proceed to the difeoveries of Father the outfide of the fhadow. Sometimes he faw more 
dlf \°late ieS " Grimaldi. Having introduced a ray of light, through of them, and fometimes fewer; but for this purpofe a 
CCC-LU a very fmall hole, AB, fig. 8. into a darkened room,he very drong light was requifite, and the opaque body 
obferved that the light was diffufed in the form of a was obliged to be long, and of a moderate breadth; 
cone, the bafe of which was CD ; and that if any ; which, he fays, is eafily found by experience. A 
opaque body, FE, was placed in this coue of light, hair, for indance, or a fine needle, did not anfwer fo 
at a confiderable didance from the hole, and the fha- well as a thin and narrow plate ; and the dreaks were 
dow was received upon a piece of white paper, the mod didinguifhable when the fhadow was taken at the 
boundaries of it were not confined within GH, or greated didance ; but then the light grew fainter in 
the penumbra IL, occafioned by the light proceeding the fame proportion. 

from different parts of the aperture, and of the difk The number of thefe dreaks within the fhadow was 
of the fun, but extended to MN; at which he was greater in proportion to the breadth of the plate, 
very much furprifed, fufpedting, and finding by cal- They were at lead two, and fometimes four, if a 
culation, that it was confiderably broader than it could thicker rod were made ufe of. But, with the fame 
have been made by rays paffing in right lines by the plate or rod, more or fewer dreaks appeared, in pro¬ 
edges of the objedt. portion to the didance at which the fhadow was re- 

But the mod remarkable circumdance in this ap- ceived; but they were broader when they were few, 
pearance was, that upon tire lucid part of the bafe, and narrower when there were more of them; and 
CM and ND, dreaks of coloured light were plainly they were all much more didindt when the paper was 
didiuguilhed, each being terminated by blue on the held obliquely. 

fide next to the lhadow, and by red on the other; Thele coloured dreaks within the fhadow, like thofe 
and though thefe coloured dreaks depended, in fome on the outfide of it, were bent in an arch, round the 
meafure, on the fize of the aperture AB, becaufe acute angles of the fhadow, as they are reprefented in 
they could not be made to appear if it was large, yet fig 11. At this angle alfo, as at D, other fhorter 
he found that they were not limited either by it, or by lucid dreaks were vifible, bent in the form of a plume, 
the diameter of the fun’s difk. as they are drawn betwixt D and C, each bending 

Fie farther obferved, that-thefe coloured dreaks round and meeting again in D. Thefe angular dreaks 
were not all of the lame breadth, but grew narrower as appeared, though the plate or rod was not wholly im- 
ihey receded from the fhadow, and were each of diem merfed in the beam of light, but the angle of it only ; 
•broader the farther the lhadow was received from the and there were more or fewer in number in propor- 
opaque body, and alfo the more obliquely the paper tion to the breadth of the rod or plate. If the plate 

Or 
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or rod was very thin, the coloured breaks within the 
fliadow might be feen to bend round from the oppo- 
fite Tides, and meet one another, as at B, A only 
reprefents a feCtion of the figure, and not a proper 
termination of the fhadow, and the breaks within 
each fide of it. The coloured breaks without the 
ftiadow, he alfo obbrves, bend round it in the fame 
manner. 

Our author acknowledges, that he omits feveral ob* 
fervations oflefs confequence, which cannot but occur 
to any perfou who {hall make the experiment; and he 
fays, that he was not able to give a perfectly clear 
idea of what he has attempted to defcribe, nor does he 
think it in the power of words to do it. 

In order to obtain the more fatisfaAory proof that 
rays of light do not always proceed in braight lines, 
but really bend, in palling by the edges of bodies, 
he diverfified the firb of the abovementioned experi- 
.ments in the following manner. He admitted a beam 
of light by a very fmall aperture, into a darkenec^ 
room, as before; and, at a greatdibance from it, he 
Plate fixed a plate EF, fig. 12. with a fmall aperture, GH, 

** ' ' which admitted only a part of the beam of light, and 

found, that when the light tranfmitted through this 
plate was received at lome diftance upon a white 
paper, the bafe IK was confiderably larger than it 
could pobibly have been made by rays ihuing in 
right lines through the two apertures, as the other 
braight lines drawn clofe to their edges plainly de- 
monbrate. 

That thofe who choofe to repeat thefe experiments 
may not be difappointed in their expectations from 
them, our author gives the following mere particular 
inbruCtions. The fun’s light mub be very intenfe, and 
.the apertures through which it is tranfmitted very 
narrow, particularly the firb, CD, and the white 
paper, IK, on which it is received, mub be at a con- 
fiderable dibance from the hole ' GH ; otherwife it 
will not much exceed NO, which would be the breadth 
of the beam of light proceeding in braight lines. He 
generally made the aperture CD or r ( 7 part of 
an ancient Roman foot, and the fecond aperture, 
GH, or T s „° r ; and the dibances DG and GN 
were, at leab, 12 fuch feet. The obfervation was 
made in the fummer-time, when the atmolphere was 
free from all vapours, and about mid-day. 

F. Grimaldi alfo made the fame experiment that 
has been recited ftom Dr Hooke, in which two beams 
of light, entering a darkened room by two fmall 
apertures near to one another, projected cones of light, 
which, at a certain dibance, in part coincided; and 
he particularly obferved that the dark boundaries of 
each of them were vilible within the lucid. ground of 
J0 the other. 

ebferva- - To thefe difeoveries of Grimaldi, we fhall fubjoin 
tion of De- an additional obfervation of Dechales; who took 
shales. notice, that if fmall fcratches be made in any piece of 
polifhed metal, and it be expofed to the beams of the 
Fun in a darkened room, it will reflect the rays 
breaked with colours in the direction of the fcratches; 
as will appear if the reflected light be received upon 
a piece of white paper. That thefe colours are not 
produced by refraCtion, he fays, is manifeb ; for that, 
if the fcratches be made upon g&afs, the effect will 
he the fame j and .in this cafe>.if the light had been 
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refracted at the furface of the glafs, it would have 
been tranfmitted through it. From thefe, and many 
other obfervations, he concludes that colour does not 
depend upon the refraCtion of light only, nor upon a 
variety of other circumbances, which he particularly 
enumerates, and the effects, of which he difeuffes, but 
upon the intenfity of the light only. 

We fhall here give an account of a phenomenon Of M.doI»- 
of vifion obferved by M. De la Hire, becaufe the Hire. 
fubjeCt of this feCtion, viz. the infltttton of light, feems 
to fupply the true folution of it, though the au¬ 
thor himblf thought otherwife. It is oblervable, be¬ 
lays, that when we look at a candle, or any luminous 
body, with our eyes nearly {hut, rays of light are ex¬ 
tended from it, in feveral directions, to a confiderable 
dibance, like the tails of comets. This appearance 
exercifed the fagacity of Defcartes and Rohault, as. 
well as of our author; but all three,feem to have been 
mibaken with refpeCt to it. Defcartes aferibed this 
cffeCt to certain wrinkles in the furface of the humours 
ot the eye. Rohault fays, that when the eye-lids are 
nearly clofed, the edges of them aCt like convex len- 
fes. But our author lays, that the moibure on the fur¬ 
face of the eye, adhering partly to the eye itfelf, and 
partly to the edge of the eye-lid, makes a concave 
mirror, and fo difperfes the rays at their entrance in¬ 
to the eye. But the true reafon feems to be, that the 
light paffing among the eye-lafhes, in this fituation of.' 
the eye, is infleCted by its near approach to them, and 
therefore enters the eye in a great vaiiety of direc-. 
tions. The two former of thele opinions: are particu¬ 
larly bated and objected to by our author. 

The experiments of Father Grimaldi andDr Hooke Sir Ifaac - 
were not only repeated with the greateb care by Sir Newton’s: 
Ifaac Newton, but carried much farther than they had difeo vents, 
thought of. So little ufe had been made of Grimal¬ 
di’s obfervations, that all pbilofophers before Newton 
had aferibed the broad fhadows, and even the fringes 
of light which he deferibed, to the ordinary refraCtion 
of the air ; but we fhall fee them placed in a very dif-. 
ferent point of view by our author. 

He made in a piece of lead a fmall hole with a pin,, 
the breadth of which was the 42nd part of an inch. 

Through th^hole he let into his darkened chamber a 
beam of the fun’s light; and found, that,the fhadows of 
hairs, and other bender fubflances placed in it, were 
confiderably broader than they would have been if the 
rays of light had paffed by thofe bodies in right lines. 

He therefore concluded, that they mub have paffed as 
they are reprefented in fig. 1. in which X. reprefents 
a feCtion of the hair, and AD, BE, &c. rays of light LCXIjI - Ui - 
paffing by at different dibances, and then falling upon 
the wall GQ^ Since, when the paper which receives, 
the rays is at a great dibance from the hair, the fha¬ 
dow is broad, it mub follow, as he obferves, that the 
hair aCts upon the rays of light at fome confiderable 
dibance from it, the aCtion being brongeb on thofe 
rays which are at the leab dibance, and growing weak¬ 
er and weaker on thofe which are farther off, as is 
reprefented in this figure; and from hence it comes to 
pafs that the fhadow of. the hair, is much broader in 
proportion to the dibance of the paper from the hair, 
when it is nearer than when it is at a great dibance. 

He found, that it was not material whether the hair - 
was {unrounded with air,or. with.any other pellucid > 
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fub(lance; for he wetted a poliflied plate of glafs, and 
laid the hair in the water upon the glafs, and then 
laying another poliflied plate of glafs upon it, fo that 
the water might fill up the fpace between the glades, 
and holding them in the beam of light, he found 
the fhadow at the fame diftances was as big as be¬ 
fore. Alio the fhadows of fcratches made in polifli¬ 
ed plates of glafs, and the veins in the glafs, call the 
like broad fhadows: fo that this breadth of fhadow 
muft proceed from fome other caufe than the refrac¬ 
tion of the air. 

The fhadows of all bodies, metals, Hones, glafs, 
wood, horn, ice, &c. in this light weie bordered with 
three parallel fringes, or bands of coloured light, of 
which that which was contiguous to the fhadow v/as 
the broadeft and moil luminous while that which was 
the moll remote was the narrowed, and fo f tint as not 
eafily to be vifible. It was difficult to diftinguiih thefe 
colours, unlefs when the light fell very obliquely upon 
a fmooth paper, or fome other fmooth white body, fo 
as to make them appear much broader than they 
would otherwife have done; but in thefe circumftan- 
ces the colours were plainly viilble, and in the follow¬ 
ing order. The firft or innermoft fringe was violet, 
and deep blue next the fhadow, light blue, gieen, 
and yellow in the middle, and red without. The fe- 
cond fringe was almoft contiguous to the firft, and 
the third to the fecond; and both were blue within, 
and jellow and red without; but their colours w-t:e 
very faint, efpecially thefe of the third. The colours, 
therefore, proceeded in the following order from tire 
fhadow; violet, indigo, pale blue, green, yellow, red; 
blue, yellow, red; pale blue, pale yellow, and red. The 
fhadows made by fcratches and bubbles in polilhed 
plates of glafs were bordered with the like f ringes of 
c floured light. 

He alfo cbferves, that by looking on the fun through 
a feather, or black ribbon, held clofe to the eye, feve- 
ral rainbows will appear, the fhadows which the fibres 
or threads caft on the letina being bordered with the 
like fringes of colours. .* 

Meafuring thefe fringes and their intervals with the 
greateft accuracy, he found the former to be in the pro- 
greffion of the numbers i, y' i> V f,-apd their inter¬ 
vals to be in the fame progrefflon with them, that is, the 
fringes and their in'erva s together to be in continual 
pr'greffion of the numbers i, -fl, j, ■</ i, \/ 
or thereabouts. And tilde proportions held the Jam2 
very nearly at all diftances from the hair, the dark in¬ 
tervals of the fringes being as bi oad in pi'.'portion to 
the breadth of the fringes at their fit it ; apearance as 
-afterwards, at great diftances from the hair, though not 
fo dark and diftindi. 

In the next obfei vation of our author, we find a ve- 
ry remarkable and curious appearance, which we fliould 
hardly have expedted front the circumilances, though 
it is pretty fimilar to one that was noticed by Hr 
Ho he. The fun Aiming into his d.itiened chamber, 
through a hole \ of an inch bioaJ, he placed, at the 
diftance of two or three feet from the hole, a fheet cf 
pafteboard, black on both fides ; and in die middle of 
it he had made a hole about of an inch fqu.tre, H r 
the light to pafs through; and behind the hole he fat¬ 
tened to the pafteboard the blade cf a (harp knife, to 
intercept fome part cf the light which palled through 
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die hole. The planes of the pafteboard and blade of 
the knife were parallel to one another, and perpendi¬ 
cular to the rays ; and when they were fo placed that 
none of the light fell on the pafteboard, but all of it 
palled through the hole to the knife, arid there part 
of it fell upon the blade of the knife, and part of it 
palled by its edge, he let that part of the light which 
pafled by fall on a white paper, 2 or 3 feet beyond the 
knife, and there fiw two ftreams of faint light flioot 
out both ways frem the beam of light into the fha- 
dow, like the tails of cornets. But becaufe the fun’s 
diredt light, by its brightneis upon the pa;wi, r 1,(cu¬ 
red thefe faint dreams, fo that he could fc.vrce fee 
them, he made a little hole in the midft of the paper 
for that light to pafs through and fall on a black cloth 
behind it; and then he law the two ftreams plainly. 

They were like one another, and pretty nearly equal 
in length, breadth, and quantity of light. Their light, 
at that end which was next to the fun’s direct light, 

.was pretty ftrovig for the fpace of about f of an inch;, 
or ~ of an inch, and decreafed gradually till it became 
infenfible. 

The whole length of either of thefe ftreams, mea- 
fured upon the paper, at the diftar.ee of 3 feet from 
the knife, was about 6 or 8 inches; fo that it fubte.id- 
ed an angle at the edge of the knife, of about 10 or 
12, or at mod 14, degrees. Yet fometimec he thought 
he faw it ffioot 3 or 4 degrees farther; but with a light 
fo very faint, that he could hardly perceive it. This 
light he fufpecled might, in part at leaft, arife from 
fome other caufe than the two ftreams. For, placing 
his eye in that light, beyond the end of that ftreani 
which was behind the knife, and looking towards the 
knife, he could fee a line of light upon its edge; and 
that not only when his eye was in the line of the ftreams, 
but alfo when it was out of that line, either towards 
the point of the knife, or towards the handle. This 
line of light appeared contiguous to the edge of the 
knife, and was narrower than the light of the inner- 
moil fringe, and narrowed when his eye was fartheft 
from the diredt light; and therefore ieemed to pafs 
between the light of that fringe and the edge of the 
knitc: and that which pa fled neared the edge feemed 
to be moft bent, though not all of it. 

He then placed another kni e by the farmer, fo that 
their edges might be parallel, and look towards one 
•another, and that the beam of light might fall upon 
both the knives, and fome part of it pals between their 
edges. In this fituation he obferved, that when the 
diftance <fl their edges was about the 400th part of an 
inch, the dream divided in the middle, and left a fha- 
tfo'.v between the two parts. This fhadow was fo black 
and ci ok, that all the light which pealed between the 
knives Ieemed to be bent and turned afide to the one 
hand or the other; and as the knives itill approach¬ 
ed cue another, lire fhadow grew broader and the 
ftreams fherter next to it, till, upon the contadt of the 
knives, ail light vatiifhed. 

From this experiment our author concludes, that the 
light which is leaft bent, and which goes to the inward 
ends of the ftreams, paffes by the edges of the knives 
at the greateft diftance; and this diftance, when the 
fhadow began to appear between the ftreams, was 
about the 800th part <sf an inch ; and the light which 
palled by the edges of the knives at diftances ftill lefs 
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and lefs, was more and more faint, and went tothofe 
parts of the dreams which were farther from the di¬ 
rect light; becaufe, when the knives approached 
cne another till they touched, thofe parts of the 
firearm. vauilhed laid which were far theft from the di- 
redt light. 

In the experiment of one knife only, the coloured 
fringes did not appear; but, on account of the 
breadth of the hole in the window, became fo broad 
as to run into one another, and, by joining, to make 
one continual light in the beginning of the dreams; 
but in the lad experiment, as the knives approached 
one another, a little before the lhadow appeared be¬ 
tween the two dreams, the fringes began to appear on 
the inner ends of the dreams, on either fide of the di- 
red! light; three on one fide, made by the edge of one 
knife, and three on the other fide, made by the edge 
of the other knife. They were the mod diftincl when 
the knives were placed at the greated didance from the 
hole in the window, and became dill more didindt by 
making the hole lefs ; fo that he could fometimes fee 
a faint trace of a fourth fringe beyond the three above- 
mentioned : arid as the knives approached one another, 
the fringes grew more didindl and larger, till they 
vanilhed ; the outermod vanifhing fird, and the inner- 
mod lad. After they were all vanilhed, and the line 
of light which was in the middle between them was 
grown very broad, extending itl'elf on both (ides into 
the dreams of light deferibed before, the abovemen- 
tioned lhadow began to appear in the middle of this 
line, and to divide it along the middle into two lines 
of light, and increafed till all the light vanilhed. This 
enlargement of the fringes was fo great, that the 
rays which went to the innermod fringe feemed to 
be bent about 20 times more when the fringe was 
ready to vanilh, than when one of the knives was taken 
away. 

From both thefe experiments compared together, 
our author concluded, that the light of the fird fringe 
paded by the edge of the knife at a diftance greater 
than the 800th part of an inch ; that the light of the 
fecond fringe palled by the edge of the knife, at a 
greater didance than the light of the fird fringe, 
and that of the third at a greater didance than that 
of the fecond ; and that the light of which the dreams 
abovementioned confided, paded by the edges of 
the knives at lefs didances than that of any of the 
fringes. 

He then got the edges of two knives ground truly 
ftraight, and pricking their points into a board, fo 
that the r edges might look towards one another, and 
meeting near their points, contain a reflilinear angle, 
he fadened their handles together, to make the angle 
invariable. The didance of the edges of the knives 
from one another, at the didance of 4 inches from the 
angular point, where the edges of the knives met, was 
the 8th part of an inch ; fo that the angle contained 
by their edges was about i° 54'. The knives being 
thus fixed together, he placed them in a beam of the 
fun’s light let into hi darkened chamber, through a 
hole the 42d pait of an inch wide, at the didance 
ot to or 13 feet from the hole.; and he let the light 
which palfed between their edges fall very obliquely 
on a fm ^orh white ruler, at the diftanc of j inch, 
or an inch, from the knives; and there he fkw the 
Vol. XIII. 



fringes made by the two edges of the knives run along 
the edges of the Ihadows of the knives, in lines pa¬ 
rallel tothofe edges, without growing fenfibly broad¬ 
er, till they met in angles equal to the angle contui 1- 
ed by the edges of the knives; and where they met 
and joined, they ended, without eroding one another. 
But if the ruler was held at a much greater didance 
from the knives, the fringes, where they were further 
from the place of their meeting, were a little narrower, 
and they became fomething broader as the)'approach¬ 
ed nearer to one another, and after they met they 
crodl-d one another, and then became much broader 
than before . 

Front thefe obfervations he concluded, that the dr- 
ftances at which the light compofing the fringes pafri 
by the knives were not increafed or altered by the ap¬ 
proach of the knives, but that the angles in which the 
rays were there bent were much increafed by chat ap¬ 
proach ; and that the knife which was neared to any 
ray determined which way the ray fhould be bent, but 
that the other kni e increafed the bending. 

When the rays fell very obliquely upon the ruler, at 
the didance of a third part of an inch from the knives, 
the dark line between the fird and fecond fringe of the 
lhadow of one knife, and the dark line between the 
fird and fecond fringe of the lhadow of the other knife, 
met one another, at the didance of the fifth part of 
an inch from the end of the light which paded be¬ 
tween the knives, where their edges met one another ; 
fo that the didance of the edges of the knives, at the 
meeting of the dark lines, was the 160th part of an 
inch ; and one half of that light palled by the edge of 
me knife, at a diftance nut greatei than the 320th 
part of an inch, and, falling upon the paper, made the 
fringes of the fhadow of that knife ; while the other 
half paded by the edge of the other knife, at a di¬ 
ftance not greater than the 320th part of an inch, and, 
falling upon the paper, made the fringes of the fhadow 
of the other knife. But if the paper was held at a di¬ 
ftance from the knives greater than the third part of 
an inch, the dark lines abovementioned met at a 
greater diftance than the fifth part of an inch from the 
end of the light which palled between the knives, at 
the meeting of their edges; fo that the light which 
fell upon the paper where thofe dark lines met paded 
between the knives, where the : r edges were farther di- 
ftant than the 160th part of an inch. For at another 
time, when the two knives were 8 feet and 5 inches 
from the little hole in the window, the light which fell 
upon the paper where the abovementioned dark lines 
met paded between the knives, wheie the diftance be¬ 
tween their edges was, as in the following table, at the 
diftances from the paper there noted. 



Diftances between the 

Diftances of the paper from 

edges of the knives in 

the knives in inches. 

miilefimal parts of an 
inch. 

r f 

0,012 

3 t 

0,020 

8 f 

0,034 

3 2 

0,057 

9 r > 

c,o81 


0,087 


Fro-m thefe obfervations he concluded, that the 
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light which linages' the fringes upon the paper is not 
the fame light at all diftances of the paper from the 
knives ; but that, when the paper is held near the 
knives, the fringes are made by light which paffes by 
the edges of the knives at a lefs diitance, and is more 
bent than when the paper is held at a greater diftance 
from the knives. 

When the fringes of the fhadows of the knives fell 
perpendicularly upon the paper, at a great diftance 
Plate from the knives, they were in the form of hyperbolas, 
CCi LIU. their dimenfions being as follows. Let CA, CB, re- 
** prefent lines drawn upon the paper, parallel to the 
edges of the knives; and between which all the light 
would fall if it fufFered no inflexion. DE is a right 
line drawn through C, making the angles ACD, 
. BCE, equal to one another, and terminating all the 
light which falls upon the paper, from the point where 
the edges of the knives meet. Then e i s, f k t, and 
g l v, will be three hyperbolical lines, reprefenting the 
boundaries of the fhadow of one of the knives, the dark 
line between the firft and fecond fringes of that fha¬ 
dow, and the dark line between the fecond and third 
fringes of the fame fnadow. Alfo xip, ykq, and z/r, 
will be three other hyperbolical lines, reprefenting the 
boundaries of the fhadow of the other knife, the dark 
line between the firft and fecond fringes of that fha¬ 
dow, and the dark line between the fecond and third 
fringes of the fame fhadow. Thefe three hyperbolas 
ate fimilar, and equal to the former three, and crofs 
them in the points i, k, and /,• fo that the fhadows of 
the knives are terminated, and diftinguifhed from the 
firft luminous fringes, by the lines els and xip, till the 
meeting and crofting of the fringes; and then thofe 
lines crofs the fringes in the form of dark lines termi¬ 
nating the firft luminous fringes on the infide, and di- 
ftinguifhing them from another light, which begins to 
appear at i, and illuminates all the triangular fpace ip 
DEr, comprehended by thefe dark lines and the right 
line DE. Of thefe hyperbolas one afymptote is the 
line DE, and die other afymptotes are parallel to the 
lines CA and CB. 

The fun fhining into his darkened room through 
the fmall hole mentioned above, he placed at the hole 
a prifm to refraft the light, and to form on the op- 
pofite wall the coloured image of the fun; and he found, 
that the fhadows of all bodies held in the coloured 
light between the prifm and the wall, were bordered 
with fringes of the colour of that light in which they 
were held ; and comparing the fringes made in the fe¬ 
veral coloured lights, he found, that thofe made in the 
red light were the largeft, thofe made in the violet 
were the lead, and thofe made in the green were of a 
middle blgnefs. For the fringes with which the fha¬ 
dow of a man’s hair were bordered, being meaiured 
crofs the fhadow, at the diftance of fix inches from 
the hair, the diftance between the middle and moft lu¬ 
minous part of the firft or innermoft fringe on one fide 
of the fhadow, and that of the like fringe on the other 

fide of the fhadow, was, in the full red light y TjL of 

2 , 

an inch; and in the fall violet ' The like di¬ 
ftance between the middle and moft luminous parts of 
the fecond fringes, on either fide of the fhadow, was 
in the full red light and the violet of an inch ; 
and thefe diftances of the fringes held the fame pro 
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portion at all diftances from the hair, without any 

fenfible variation. 

From thefe obfervations it was evident, that the rays 
which made the fringes in the red light, paffed by the 
hair at a greater diftance than th< fe which made the 
like fringes'in the violet; fo that the hair, in caufing 
thefe fringes, afted alike upon the red light or lealt 
refrangible rays at a greater diftance, and upon the 
violet or moft refrangible rays at a lefs diftance; and 
thereby occaftoned fringes of different fizes, without 
any change in the colour of any fort of light. 

It may therefore be concluded, that when the hair 
in the firft obfervation was held in the while beam of 
the fun’s light, and caft a fhadow which was bordered 
with'three fringes of coloured light, thofe colours arofe 
not from any new modifications impreffed upon the 
rays of light by the haft, but only from the various 
infleftions whereby the feveral forts of rays werefepa- 
rated from one another, which before/eparation, by die 
mixture of all their colours, compofed the white beam 
of the fun’s light; but, when feparated, compofed lights 
of the feveral colours which they are originally difpo- 
fed to exhibit. 

The perfon wliofe name we find firft upon the lift Maraldi’s 
of thofe who purfued any experiments fimilar to thofe difeoveries. 
of Newton on infleiled light is M. Miraldi; whofe ob¬ 
fervations chiefly refpebt the inflexion of light towards 
other bodies, whereby their fhadows are partially illu¬ 
minated ; and many of the circumftances which he no¬ 
ticed relating to it are well worthy of our attention, as 
the reader will be convinced from the following account 
of them. 54 

He expofed in the light of the fun a cylinder of Experi- 
wood three feet long, and 6-§- lines in diameter; when raents con- 
its fhadow, being received upon a paper held clsfe to earningthe 
it, was everywhere equally black and well defined, 
and continued to be fo to the diftance of 23 inches cy “ n ers ’ 
from it. At a greater diftance the fhadow appeared 
to be of two different denfities ; for the two extremi¬ 
ties of the fhadow, in the diredtion cf the length of the 
cylinder, were terminated by two dark ftrokes, a little 
more than a line in breadth. Within thefe dark lines 
there was a faint light, equally difperfed through the 
fhadow, which' formed an uniform penumbra, much 
lighter than the dark ftrokes at the extremity, or than 
the fhadow received near the cylinder. This appear¬ 
ance is veprefented in Plate CCCLIIL fig. 3. 

As the cylinder was removed to a greater diftance 
from the paper, the two black lines continued to be 
nearly of the fame breadth, and the fame degree of 
obfeurity ; but the penumbra in the middle grew light¬ 
er, and its breadth diminifhed, fo that the two dark 
lines at the extremity of the fhadow approached one 
another, till, at the diftance of 60 inches, they coinci¬ 
ded, and the penumbra in the middle entirely vanifhed.. 

At a ftill greater diftance a faint penumbra was vifible; 
but it was ill defined, and grew broader as the cylin¬ 
der was removed farther off, but was fenfible at a very 
great diftance. 

Befides the black and daik fhadow, which the cy¬ 
linder formed near the opaque body, a narrow and 
faint penumbra was feen on the outfide of the dark 
fhadow. And on the outfide of this there was a tradt 
more ftrongly illuminated than the reft of. the paper. 

The 
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The breadth of the ext ernal penumbra increafed w'th 
the ditlance of the lhadow from the cylinder, and the 
breadth of the trait of light on the outliJe of it w..s 
alfo enlarged; but its.lplendor diminilhed with the dii- 
tance. 

He repeated t 1 efe experiments with three other cy¬ 
linders of different dimenfions j and lrom them all he 
inferred, that every opaque cylindrical body, eq.oici 
to the light of the fun, makes a lhadow which is blade 
and dark to the diftance of 30 to 45 diameters of the 
cylinder which forms it; and that, at a greater cl.ila.nee, 
the middle pari, begins to be illuminated in tire manner 
described above. 

In explaining thefe appearances, our author fuppofes 
that the light which diluted the middle part of the lha¬ 
dow was occafioned by the inflexion ui the rays, which, 
bending inwards on their near approach to the body, 
did at a certain diftance enlighten all the lhadow, ex¬ 
cept the edges which was left undifturbed. At the 
fame time other rays were deflected from the body, 
and formed a ftrong light on the outlide of the lha¬ 
dow, and which might at the fame time contribute to 
dilute the outer lhadow, though he fuppofed that pe¬ 
numbra to be occafioned principally by that part of the 
paper not being enlightened, except by a part of the 
iun’s dilk only, according to the known principles of 
optics. 

55 _ The fame experiments he made with globes of feve- 
•hofcof lng ra * diameters; but, he found, that, whereas the fhadows 
globes! the cylinders did not disappear but at the diftance 

6 ' of 41 of their diameters, thole of the globes were not 

vifible beyond 15 of their diameters ; winch he thought 
was owing to the light being inherited on every fide of 
a globe, and confequently in fuch a quantity as to 
difperfe the lhadows fooner than in the cafe of the cy¬ 
linders. 

In all thefe cafes, the penumbra occafioned by the in- 
fleried light began to be vifible at a lefs diftance from 
the body in the ftronger light of the fun than in a 
weaker, on account of the greater quantity of rays in¬ 
herited in thofe circumftances. 

Hismiftake Confidering the analogy between thefe experiments 
concerning and the phenomena of an eclipl'e of the moon, immer- 
rhe moon, fed in the lhadow of the earth, he imagined, that part 
of the light by which Ihe is then vifible is inflerited 
light, and not that which is refrarited by the atmof- 
phere ; though this may be fo copious as to efface fe- 
veral of the abovementioned appearances, occafioned 
by inflerited light only. But this gentleman Ihould 
have confidered, that as no light is inflected but what 
paffes exceedingly near to any body, perhaps fo near 
as the diftance of part of an inch, this caufe muft 
be altogether inadequate to the efferi. 

Being fenfible that the abovementioned phenomena 
of the fhadows were caufed by inflected light, he was 
induced to give more particular attention to this re¬ 
markable property ; and, in order to it, to repeat the 
experiments of Grimaldi and Sir Ifaac Newton in a 
darkened room. In doing this, he prefentiy obferved, 
that, befides the enlarged lhadow of a hair, a fine 
needle, &c, the bright gleam of light that bordered 
it, and the three coloured rings next to this enlightened 
.part, when the lhadow was at a confiderable diftance 
Bom the hair, the dark central lhadow was divided in 
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the middle by a mixture of light; and riait it was 
not of the fame denlity, except when it was very 1 e; .r 
the h; ir. 

This new appearance will be feen to be exarily 
fimi'ar to what our phiiolbpher had ubfeived with ref- 
peri to the fhadows in the open day-light abovemen- 
tionee ; but the following obfervations, which-he mad: 
with fome variation of his apparatus, are much 1:1 re 
curious and linking, though they arife from the fame 
caufe. 

Having placed a briftle, which is thicker than a com¬ 
mon ha r, in the rays of the fun, admitted ir.ro a d -rk 
chamber by a final! hole, at the diftance of nine feet 
from the hole, it made a lhadow, which, bring receiv¬ 
ed at five or fix feet from the objeri, he olftervcd to 
confiit of leveral ftreaks of light and Unde. 1 lx middle 
part was a fi.i.it fhadow, or rather a kind of penumbra, 
bordered by a darker fhadow, and after tint by a nar¬ 
rower penumbra; next to which was a light break 
broa ler titan the dark part, and next to the ftreak c-f 
light, the red, violet, and blue colours were feen as in 
the fhadow of the hair. 

In the fame manner he placed, in the fame rays of 
the fun, feveral needles of different iizes ; but the ap¬ 
pearances were lo exceedingly various, tho’ fufficiently 
lingular, that he does not recite them particularly, but 
chocles rather to give, at fome length, the obfer vatic ms 
he made on the lhadows of two p’ates, as by that 
means he could better explain the phenomena of the 
round bodies. 


He expoied in the rays of the fun, admitted by a 
fmall hole into a dark chamber, a plate that was two m ^ts con- 
inches long, and a lit.lc more than half a line broad, cerning the 
This plate being fixed perpendicularly to the rays, at lhadows of 
the diftance of nine feet from the hole, a faint light plates, 
was feen uniformly difperfed over the lhadow, when it 
was received perpendicularly to it, and very near. The 
fhadow of the fame plate being received at the diftance 
of two feet and a half, was divided into four very nar¬ 
row black ftreaks, feparated by fmall lighter intervals 
equal to them. The boundaries of this fhadow on each 


fide had a penumbra, which was terminated by a very 
ftrong light, next to which were the coloured ftreaks 
of red, violet, and blue, as before. This is reprefented 
in Plate CCCLIIJ. fig. 4. 

The lhadow of the fame plate, at 4, feet diftance 
from it, was divided into two black ftreaks only, the 
two outermoft having difappeared, as in fig. 5.; but 
thefe two black ftreaks which remained were broader 
than before, and feparated by a lighter fhade, twice as 
broad as one of the former black ftreaks, when the lha¬ 
dow was taken at z' r feet. This penumbra in the 
middle had a tinge of red. After the two black 
ftreaks there appeared a pretty ftrong penumbra, ter¬ 
minated by the two ftreaks of light, which were now 
broad and fplendid, after which followed the coloured 
ftc-eaks. 

A fecond plate, two inches long and a line broad, 
being placed like the former, 14 feet from the hole 
by which the rays of the fun were admitted, its lhadow 
being received perpendicularly very near the plate, was 
illuminated by a fainjflight, equally difperfed, as in the 
cafe of the preceding plate. But being received at 
the diftance of 13 feet from the plate, fix fmall black 
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Hate fire ales began fo be vffft>Te r as la fig. 6. At 17 feet 
CC'C-Llli. from the plate, the black ftreaks were broader, more 
di!\in<ft, and more fepanited from the ftreaks that were 
lefs dark. At 42 feet from the plate, only two black 
breaks were feen in the middle of tire penumbra, as 
in fig. 7. This middle penumbra between the two 
black ftreaks was tinged with red. Next to the black 
breaks there always appeared the ftreaks of light, 
which were broad, and the coloured ftreaks next to 
them. 

Receiving the fihadow of the fame plate at the dif- 
tance of 72 feet, the appearances were the fame as in 
the former fitftation, except that the two black ftreaks 
were broader, and the interval between tbem, occupied 
by the penumbra, was broader alfo, and tinged with a 
deeper red. 

In the fame rays of the fun he placed different 
plates, and larger than the former, one of them a line 
and a half, another two lines, another three lines 
broad, &c. but receiving their fhadows upon paper, 
he could not perceive in them thofe ftreaks of faint 
light which he had obferved in the fhadows of the 
fhsall plates, though he received thefe fhadows at the 
diftance of 56 feet. Nothing was feen hut a weak 
light, equally diffufed, as in the fhadows of the two 
fmalleft plates, received very near them. But had his 
dark chamber been large enough, he did not doubt, 
but that, at a proper diftance, there would have been 
the fame appearances in the fhadows of the larger 
plates as in thofe of the fmalleft. For the fame rea- 
fbn, he fuppofed, that, if the fhadows of the fmall 
needles could have been diftindlly viewed very near 
thofe bodies, the different ftreaks of light and {hade 
would have been as vifible in them as in thofe of 
the finall plates ; and indeed he did obfcrve the fame 
appearances in the fhadows of needles of a middling 
fize. 

The ftreaks of light in thefe fhadows our author 
aferibed to the rays of light which are infledted at dif¬ 
ferent diftances from the bodies; and he imagined 
that their crofting one another was fufficient to account 
for the variations obfervable in them at different dif¬ 
tances. 

The extraordinary fize of the fhadows of thefe fmall 
fubftances M. Maraldi thought to be occafione-d by 
the fhadow from the enlightened part of thefky, added 
to that which was made by the light of the fun, and 
alfo to a vortex occafioned. by the circulation of the 
infledted light behind the objedt; but our readers will 
probably not think it neceflary for us either to produce 
all his reafons for this hypothefis, or to enter into a re¬ 
futation of them. 

Our author having made the preceding experiments 
upon fingle long fubftances, had the curiofity to place 
two of them fo as to erofs one another in a beam of 
the fun’s light. The fhadows of two hairs placed in 
this manner, and received atfome diftance from them, 
appeared to be painted reciprocally one upon the 
other, fo that the obfeure part of one of them was vi¬ 
fible upon the obfeure pait of the other. The ftreaks 
of light alfo crofted one another, and the coloured 
ftreaks did the fame. 

Having placed a needle and a hair crofting one an¬ 
other, their fhadows, at the fame-diftance,. exhibited 
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the fame appearances as the fhadows of the two hairs, 
though the fhadow of the needle was the ftrouger. 

He alfo placed in the rays of the fun a bridle and 
a plate of iron a line thick, fo that they crofted one 
another obliquely ; and when their fhadows were re¬ 
ceived at the feme diftance, the light and dark ftreaks 
of the fhadow of the brilfle were vifible fo far as the 
'middle of the fhadow of the plate on the fide of the 
acute angle, but not on the fide of the obtufe angle, 
whither the briftle or the plate were placed next to 
the rays. The plate made a fhadow f'ufficiemly dark, 
divided into fix black ftreaks; and thefe were again 
divided by as many light ones equal to them; "and 
yet all the ftreaks belonging to the fhadow of the 
briftle were vifible upon it, as in fig. 8. To ex¬ 
plain this appearance, he fuppofed that the rays of 
the fun glided a little along the briftle, fo as to en¬ 
lighten part of that which was behind the plate. But 
this fee ms to be an arbitrary and improbable fnppofi- 
tion. fwvwV fvvv 

Our philofopher did not fail to expofe feveral fmall 
globes in the light of the fun in his dark chamber, 
and to compare their fhadows with thofe of the long 
fubftances, as he had done in the day-light, and the 
appearances were ftill fimilar. It was particularly 
evident, that there was much more light in the llia- 
dows of the globes than in thofe of the cylinders, not 
only when they were both of an equal diameter, but 
when that of the globe was - larger than that of the 
cylinder, and the fhadows of both the bodies were re¬ 
ceived at the fame diftance. He alfo obferved, that 
he could perceive no difference of light in tbe'fhadows 
of the plates which were a little more than one line 
broad, though they were received at the diftance of 
72 feet; but he could eafily fee a difference of fhades 
in thofe of the globes, taken at the fame diftance, tho’ 
they were lines in diameter. 

In order to explain the colours at the edges of thefe 
fhadows, he contrived to throw fome of the fhadows 
upon others; and the following observations, though 
they did not enable him to accompliih what he in¬ 
tended, are curious and worth reciting. „ 

Having thrown feveral of the fimilar colours upon Expfri- 
one another, and thereby produced a tinge more lively melts with 
than before, he threw the gleam ot light, which al- a mixture 
ways intervened between the colours and the darker of coloure<1 
part of the fhadow, upon different parts of other fba- llladows ■ 
dows; and obferved, that, when it fell upon the exte¬ 
rior penumbra made by another needle, it produced 
a beautiful fky-blue colour, almoft like that which 
was produced by two blue colours thrown together. 

When the fame gleam of light fell upon the deeper • 
fhadow in the middle, it produced a red colour; which 
feenaed to prove, that the reddiih colour in the middle 
of feveral of the fhadows might come from the little 
light inflefted into that place. But here our author 
fee ms to have been milled by fome falie hypothefis 
concerning colours. 

He placed two plates of iron, each three or four 
lines broad, very near one another, but with a very 
fmall interval between them : and having placed them 
in the rays of the fun, and received their ihadows at 
the diftance of 15 or 20 feet from them, be faw no 
light .between them but a -continued fhadow, in the 

middle. 
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middle of which were fome ftreaks of a lively purple, 
parallel to one an uh;r, an d feparated by oilier L>1 ick 
ftreaks; but between them there were Other (1 leaks, 
both of a very faint gieen, and alfu of a pale yellow. 
He alfo informs us, that M. Delifle had observed co¬ 
lours in the ftreaks of light and ihade, which are ob- 
fervable inlhadows taken near the bod'es. 

59 Among thofe who foho'vcd Sir Ifaac Newton in 
M. Mai- his obfervations on the inflection of light, we all<> find 
ran sobfer-ti le ingenious M. Mairan ; Luc with tit a tcnipting 
v.tions. t p e <jifcovery c f new fads, he only endeavoured to 
explain the old ones, by the hypothesis of an atmo- 
fphere furrounding all bodies; end confequently ma¬ 
king two refiedions and refradions of the light that 
impinges upon them, one at the furface of the atm.i- 
fphere, and the other at that of the ho ,'y itfelf. This 
atmofphere he fuppofed to be of a variable denfity and 
refradive power, like the air. 

Co M. Mairan was fucceeded by M. Du Tour, who 
Difcoveries thought the vaiiable atmofphere fuperfluous, and ima- 
of M. Du gined that he could account for all the phenomena 
lour ‘ by the help of an atmofphere of an uniform denfity, 
and ot a lefs refradive power than the air furrounding 
all bodies. But what we are moll obliged to this 
gentleman for, is, not his ingenious kypotbe/is, but the 
beautiful variety with which he has exhibited the ex¬ 
periments, which will render it much eafier for any 
perfon to inveftigate the true caufes of them. 

Before M. Du Tour gave his attention to this fub- 
jed, only three fringes had been obferved in the co¬ 
lours ptoduced by the inflection of light; but he was 
accidentally led to obferve a greater number of them, 
and adopted from Grimaldi the following ingenious 
method of making them all appear very diftind. 
pj ate He took a circular board ABED (fig. 9.), 13 inches 
CCCLIII. in diameter, the furface of which was black, except at 
the edge, where there was a ring of white paper about 
three lines broad, in order to trace the circumference 
of a circle, divided into 360 degrees, beginning at the 
point A, and reckoning 180 degrees on each hand to 
the point E; B and D being each of them placed at 
90 degrees. A flip of parchment three inches broad, 
and difpofed in the form of a hoop, was fattened round 
» the board, and pierced at the point E with a fquare 
hole, each fide being f ur or five lines, in order to in¬ 
troduce a ray of the fun’s light. Lafily, in the centre 
of the board C, and perpendicular to it, he fixed a pin 
about y of a line in diameter. 

This hoop being fo difpofed, that a ray of light 
entering the dark chamber, through a vertical deft of 
two lines and a half in length, and ahout as v. ide as 
the diameter of the pin, went through the hole at E, 
qnd patting parallel to the plane of the board, projected 
the image of the fun and the fhadow of the pin at A. 
In thefe circumftances he obferved, 

1. That quite round the concave furface of this 
hoop, there were a multitude of coloured ftreaks ; but 
that the fpace «An, ofrbout 18 degrees, the middle 
of which was occupied by the image of the fun, was 
covered with a faint light only. 

2. The order of the colours in thefe ftreaks was 
generally fuch that, the mold refrangible rays were the 
xieareft to the incident ray ECA; io that, beginning 
from the point A, the violet was the firft and the red 
tlie lalt colour in each of the ftreaks.. In fome. of 
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them, however, the colours were difpofed in a contrary 
order. 

3. The image of the fun, projeded on each fide of 
the point A, was divided by the fhadow of the pin, 
which was bordered by two luminous ftreaks. 

4. The coloured ftreaks were narrower in fome parts 
of the hoop than others, and generally decreaied in 
breadth in receding from the point A. 

5. Among thefe coloured ftreaks, there were fome- 
times others which were white, a line or a line and an 
halt in breadth, which were always bordered on both 
fides by a ftreak of orange colour, at leaft when the ' 
light of the fun was intenfe, and the chamber fufh- 
ciendy dark. 

From this experiment he thought it was evident, 
that the rays which pafled beyond the pin were not 
the only ones that were decompofed, for that thofe 
which were reflected back from the pin were decom- 
pofed alfo; from which he concluded, that they muft 
have undergone fome refradion. He alfo thought 
that thofe which went beyond the pin buffered a re- 
fledion, fo that they were all affeded in a fimilar 
manner. 

In order to account for thefe fads, our author de- 
feribes the progrefs of a ray of light through an uni¬ 
form atmofphere, which he fuppofes to furround the 
pin; and fhows, that the differently refrangible rays 
will be feparated at their emergence from it: but he 
refers to fome experiments and obfervations in a future 
memoir, to demonftrate that all the coloured ftreaks 
are produced by rays that are both refleded and re- 
fraded.- 6 

To give fome idea of his hypothefis, he fhows that Account of 
tha ray a b, fig. 1 o. after being refraded at L, refleded u u Tonr’s 
at rand u, and again refraded at s and t, will be th-hypothecs, 
vided into its proper colours; the leaft refrangible or 
the red rays iffuing at x, and the moft refrangible or 
violet at y ; which agrees with his obfervations. Thofe 
ftreaks in which the colours appear in a-contrary order 
he thinks are to be aferibed to inequalities in the fur¬ 
face of the pin. This might eafily have been afccr- 
tained by turning the pin round; in which cafe thefe 
differently.coloured ftreaks would have changed their 
places.. 

If any perfon fhould choofi to repeat thefe experi¬ 
ments, he obferves that it requires that the fky be very 
clear and free from vapours, in order to exhibit t! e 
colours with the greateft diftindnefs; fince even the 
vapours that are imperceptible will dtminifh theluftre- 
of the colours on every part of the hoop, and even 
efface fome of them, efpecially thofe which are on that 
part in which the beam of light enters, as at E, fig. 9. 
where the colours are always fainter than in any other 
place, andfedeed can never be d'ftinguifhed except 
when the h^le E is confined by black fubftances, fo as 
to intercept’’a part of the light that might reach the 
pin; and unlefs alfo thofe rays which go beyond the 
pin to form the image of the fun at A be flopped,, 
fo that no rays are vifible except thofe that are re¬ 
fleded towards the hole, and which make the faint' 
ftreaks. 

The coloured ftreaks that are next the fhadow of 
the pin, hg fhows, are formed by thofe rays wb : ch,. 
entering the atmofphere, do not fall upon the phi 5, 
and, without any refiedion, are only refraded at their 

entering; 
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Place entering and leaving the atmofphere, as at b and ru, 
CCCLIII, fig. j x. i n this cafe, the red or leaftrefrangible rays 
-will ilfue at r, and the violet at u. 

To diftinguilh the rays which fell upon the hoop 
in any particular diredtion, from thofe that came in 
any other, he made an opening in the hoop, as at P, 
fig. 9. by which means he could, with advantage, and 
at any diftance from the centre, obferve thofe rays un¬ 
mixed with any other. 

To account for the coloured flreaks being larger 
next the fhadow of the pin, and growing narrower to 
the place where the light was admitted, he (hows, by 
fig. 12. that the rays a b are farther feparated by both 
the refradtions than the rays c d. 

Sometimes bur author obferved, that the broader 
flreaks were not difpofed in this regular order; but 
then he found, that by turning the pin they changed 
their places, fo that this circumftance mull have been 
an irregularity depending upon the accidental furface 
• of the pin. 

The white flreaks intermixed with the coloured 
ones he afcribes to fmall cavities in the furface of the 
pin, or fome other foreign circumftance ; for they 
alfo changed their places when the pin was made to 
turn upon its axis. 

Other obfervations cf our author feem to prove that 
the refradting atmofpheres furrounding all kinds of 
bodies are of the fame fize; for when he placed a 
great variety of fubftances, and of different fizes 
alfo, he always found the coloured flreaks of the fame 
■dimenfions. 

M. Du Tour obferves that his hypothelis contradicts 
an obfervation of Sir Ifaac Newton, that thofe rays 
which pafs the neareft to any body are the moll in- 
fledted ; but he thinks that Newton’s obfervations were 
not fufficiently accurate. Befides, he obferves, that 
Newton only faid that he thought it to be Jo, without 
.alferting it pofitively. 

Since the rays which formed thefe coloured flreaks 
.are but little diverted out of their w r ay, cur author 
infers that this atmofphere is of fmall extent, and 
that its refractive power is not much lefs than that 
of air. 

Expofing two pieces of paper in the beam of light, 
fo that part of it pafled between two planes lormed by 
them, M. Du Tour obferved, that the edges of this 
light, received upon paper, were bordered with two 
-orange-coloured flreaks, which Newton had not taken 
notice of in any of his experiments. To account for 
them, he fuppofes, that, in fig. 13. the more refran¬ 
gible of the rays which enter at b are fo refradted, 
that they do not reach the furface of the body itfelf 
at R : fo that the red and orange-coloured light may 
be reflected from thence in the diiedlion dM, where 
the orange-coloured flreaks will be formed ; and, for 
the' fame reafon, another flreak of orange will be 
formed at m, by the rays which enter the atmofphere 
on the other fide of the chink. In a fimilar manner 
he accounts for the orange-coloured fringes at the 
borders of the white flreaks, in the experiment of the 
loop. 

The blue rays, -which are not refledted at R, he 
fuppofes, pafs on to I ; and that of thefe rays the 
blue tinge obfervable in the fhadows of fome bodies are 
if armed. 


We may here make a general obfervation, appli- 6 z 
cable to all the attempts of philofophers to explain Thiahypi- 
thefe phenomena by atmofpheres. Thefe attempts tlle|,,s uf( y 
give no explanation whatever of what is attempted, a , ni * 
i. c. the phylical caufe of the phenomena. A phe- ° UU e 
nomenon is fome individual fadt or event in nature. 

We are faid to explain it when we point out the ge¬ 
neral faB in which it is comprehended, and lhow the 
manner in which it is fo comprehended, or the parti¬ 
cular modification of the general fact. Philofophy re- 
fembles natural hiftory, having for its fubjedl the 
events of nature; and its inveftigations are nothing but 
the claffification of thefe events, or the arrangement of 
them under the general fadts of which they are indi¬ 
vidual inftances. In the prefent inftance there is no 
general fact referred to. The atmofphere is a mere 
gratuitous fuppofition; and all that is done is to fliow 
a refemblance between the phenomena of inflection 
of light to what would be the phenomena were bodies 
furrounded with fuch atmofpheres; and even in this 
point of view, the difcuffions of Mairan and Du Tour 
are extremely deficient. They have been fatisfied with 
very vague refemblances to a fadt obferved in one Jingle 
inftance, and not fufficiently examined or defcribcd in 
that inftance, namely, the refraction of light through 
the atmofphere of this globe. 

The attempt is to explain how light is turned out 
of its diredtion by paffing near the furface of bodies. 

This indicates the adtion of forces in a diredtion tranf- 
verfe to that of the light. Newton look the right, 
road of inveftigation, by taking the phenomenon in 
its original fimplicity, and attending merely to this, 
that the rays are defiedled from their former courfe; 
and the foie aim of his inveftigation was to difcover 
the laws, i. e. the more general fadls in this defledtion. 

He deduced from the phenomena, that fome rays 
are more defiedled than others, and endeavoured to 
determine in what rays the defledtions are moll re¬ 
markable : and no experiment of M. Du Tour has 
fhown that he was miftaken in "his modified alfertion, 
that thofe rays are moll infledted which pafs neareit 
to the body. We fay modified afiertion ; for Newton 
paints out w ith great fagacity many inftances of alter¬ 
nate fits of inflexion and defiilion ; and takes it for 
granted, that the law of continuity is obferved in thefe 
phenomena, and that the change of infiedtion into de¬ 
flection is gradual. 

But thele analogical difcuffions are eminently defi¬ 
cient in another refpedt: They are (prima facte) held 
out as mechanical explanations of the changes of mo¬ 
tion obferved in rays of light. When it lhall be Ihown, 
that thefe are precifely fuch as are obferved in refradt¬ 
ing atmofpheres, nothing is done towards deciding 
the original queftion ; for the adtion of refradting at¬ 
mofpheres prefents it in all its difficulties, and we mini 
Hill alk how do thefe atmofpheres produce this effeil ? No 
advance whatever is gained in fcience by thrufting in 
this hypothetical atmolphere; arid Newton did wifely 
in attaching himfelf to the fimple fadt: and he thus 
gives us another Hep in fcience, by lhowing us a re f ra aion,’ 
fadt unknown before, viz. that the adtion of bodies and inflcc- 
on light is not confined to tranfparent bodies. He tion pro- 
added another general fadt to our former flock, that^f^l P r9 ' 
light as well as other matter is ailed on at a diftance; km/ 
•and thus he made a very important dedudtion, that re- f orce ^ 

fiction. 
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JleBion, refraBion, and injection, are probably brought 

alont by the fame forces. 

We would extend this obfervation to all attempts 
of philofophers to explain the phenomena of nature 
by the immediate action of invifible fluids, magnetical, 
eleffrical, nervous, tethers, &c. and we would add, that 
all of them are equally illogical. They are all attempts 
to explain changes of motion by impulfe; and proceed 
on the previous fuppofition, that the changes of mo¬ 
tion by impulfe are perfeffly underftood; a flippofition 
quite gratuitous, nay fltlfe. We may challenge any 
philolopher to demonftrate, from unexceptionable prin¬ 
ciples, and by juft argument, what will be the effect of 
one particle of matter in motion meeting with another 
particle at reft, thefe two particles conftituting the 
whole of the univerfe. The queftion is to this day 
undecided. 

But this is not all—changes of motion by impulfe 
are very familiar, and the general laws are pretty w ell 
known; fo that when it can be flro.vn that impulfe 
really operates in a phenomenon, we are fatisfied with 
the explanation. When we fee a glafs ball hanging 
as a pendulum put in motion by the ftroke of another 
tqual ball fimilarly fufpended, we think its motion is 
fufficiently explained by the common laws of collifxon. 
But this is a very incomplete view of the matter. It 
remains to be proved, that the motion was really pro¬ 
duced by impulfe, that is, by the one ball’s coming 
into contaff with the other; and we (hall find that real 
impulfe is far from being fo familiar as we imagine. 

When one objeff-glafs of a very long telefcope lies 
upon another, nothing is obferved at the place of con¬ 
taff of the two fpherical glaffes, unlefs the weight of 
the upper one be confiderable: in which cafeagreafy- 
like fpot is obferved. If now' the upper glafs be preffed 
on the other, the fpot will increafe in diameter, and 
have a coloured margin. By gradually increafing the 
preffure, the breadth of the coloured fpot will increafe, 
and it will be found to confift of concentric arches of 
different colours, increafing in number and breadth by 
an increafe of preffure. When this is fufficiently great, 
a black or 111 refleffing fpot appears in the middle, 
fharply defined, with a filvery margin, and increafing 
in breadth with the preffure. No additional preffure 
makes any change excepting in the diameters of the 
coloured rings. When the preffure is gradually dimi- 
nilhed, the rings contrail, the black fpot vanifhes, and 
all the colours vanifli in the contrary order to that of 
their firft appearance. When the preffure is meafured 
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Wixn therefore the glafs ball mentioned above puts 
the other in motion by linking it, we are intitled to 
fay, that unlefs the preffure during the ftroke has 
been equal to 800 pounds for every iquare inch of 
contaff, the motion has been produced without con- 
1 ait or real impulfe, by the adtion of repullive forces 
exerted between the balls, in the fame manner as would 
happen between two magnets floating on cork with 
their north poles fronting each other; in which cafe 
(if the motion has been fufficiently flow) the Unking 
magn.t v.ili be brought to reft, and the other move 
off,'” with its original velocity, in the flame manner as 
happens to the glafs balls.’ Many fuch communications Mo ' l<,n ^ 
of motion happen, where we cann t fay that the im ^thout 
pullive prellure is greater than that now mentioned; impulfe. 
and in fuch cafes we are well intitled to fay, that the 
motion has been produced without real impulfe, by 
repulftve forces ailing at a diftance. This evidently 
diminilhes to a great degree the familiarity of the fait 
of impulfe. 

But we conclude too haftily, from the phenomena 
of the objedt glaffes, that a preffure exceeding 800 
pounds on thefquare inch will produce contadl. 

Blow a foap bubble, and let it fall on a piece of 
cloth, and cover it with a glafs bell: after fome time 
you will obferve rings of colours upon its upper part, 
which will increafe in number and breadth, and be in 
every refpedt fimilartothofe between the objeit-glaffes. 

Thefe arife from the gradual fhining on the upper part 
of the foap bubble; a certain thicknefs of this, as well 
as of the interval between the glaffes, invariably re- 
fledling a certain colour. At laft a black fpot appears 
a-top, which is fharply defined, and increafesin diame¬ 
ter. Soon after this the bubble burlts. Thus then 
there is a certain thicknefs neceffary for enabling the 
plate of foap fuds to refieff light fo as to be very fen- 
fible. Analogy obliges us to extend this to the ob- 
jcff-glalfes, and to flay, not that the glaffes touch each 
other through the extent of the black fpot, but that 
their diftance is there too fmall for the fenfible reflec¬ 
tion (flight; and it remains undecided whether any 
preffure, however great, can annihilate all diftance be¬ 
tween them. So far, therefore, from impulfe being a ^ 
familiar fait, and its fuppofed laws b.ing proper and It is doubt-- 
logical principles of reafoning and explanation, it ap-ful whe. 
pears extremely doubtful whether the faff has ever tller im_ 
been obferved ; and it muft therefore be againft the 
rules of logic to adduce the laws of impulfe for the ex- obferved, 
planation of any abftrufe phenomenon.. 
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which is neceflary for producing the black fpot, it is 
found confiderably to exceed 800 pounds for every 
fquare inch of the black fpot. 

It is inconteftably proved, that the coloured rings 
are produced by the refleffion of l ght in thofe parts 
where the glaffes are at certain fmall diftances from 
each other, infeparable by means of the diameters of 
the coloured rings and the diameter of the fpheres, 
of which the adjoining furfaces of the glaffes are p r- 
tions; and the want of refleffion in the middle feems 
to indicate the want of this r.eceifary diftance, and 
that the two glaffes are there in contaff, making but 
rue, their furtaces being flattened by compreflion. 
The glafles feem to be kept afunder by mutual forces, 
which are overcome by external preifure, and which 
again feparate them when the preffure is removed. 


iCtner and other fluid atmofpheres have often been 
reforted to by philofophers puzzle 1 for an explana¬ 
tion; and all this trouble has been taken to avoid the 
fuppofed difficulty of bodies affing at a diftance. We 
now fee that this is only putting the difficulty a ftep 
farther off. We may here add, that in all thefe attempts 
the very thing is fuppofed, which .the philofophers 
wifti to avoid. Thefe setbers have been fitted for 
their talks by fuppoiing them of variable denlities. g 7 - 
It is quite eafy to Ihow, th it fuch a variation in den- Suppofed ; 
fity cannot be conceived without fuppofmg the parti- others lur¬ 
ches to aff on particles not in contaff- with them, and ni£h 110 ao * 
to a diftance as great as that to which the change of T” 11 ." 1 
denlitv extends. The very fimpleft form’ of an elaftic m g n a 0/*° 
fluid fuppofes this, either with rel’peff to its own par- inflection, 
ticks, or with refpeff to. the panicles of a ftill more 
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fubtlle fluid, from the., interfperfion of which it de¬ 
rives its elasticity. To get rid of one aCtion at.adif- 
tance, therefore, we introduce millions. Inftead, 
therefore, of naturalifls pluming themfelves on fuch 
explanations, and having recourfe, in all their diffi¬ 
culties, to the tether of Sir Ifaac Newton, which they 
make a drudge, a Mungo here , Mungo there, Mungo 
every where; let us rather wonder how that great 
man, not me re eminent for penetration and invention 
than for accuracy of conception and juftnefs of reafon- 
ing, fhould fo far forget himfelf, and deviate, from that 
path of logical investigation in which he had rooftfuc- 
cefsfully advanced, and flrould, in his fabrication of 
tether, and application of it to explain the more ab- 
ftrufe phenomena of nature, at once tranfgrefs all the 
rules of philofophizng which he had preferibed to 
himfelf and others. Let this flip, this mark of frail 
mortality, put us on our guard, left we alfo be feduced 
by the fpecious offers of explanation which are held out 
/■g to us by means of invifible atmofpheres of every kind. 
<Obje&s M. Le Cat has well explained a phenomenon of 
•iometimes vifion depending upon the inflection of light, which 
^magnified ffiows, that, in fome cafes objects appear magnified 
llectioti of ^y l ^" s means. Looking at a diftant lleeple, when a 
Ji 't- wire, of a lefs diameter than the pupil of his eye, was 
held pretty near to it, and drawing it feveral times 
betwixt his eye and that objeCt, he was furprifed to 
find, that, every time the wire palled before his pu¬ 
pil, the fteeple feemed to change it place, and fome 
hills beyond the fteepie feemed to have the fame mo¬ 
tion, juft as if a lens had been drawn betwixt his eye 
.and them. 

Examining this appearance more attentively, hefound 
that there was a pofition of the wire, but very diffi¬ 
cult to keep, in which the fteeple feemed not to have 
.any motion, when the wire was paffed before his eye; ■ 
and in this cafe the fteeple appeared lefs diftinCtly, and 
feemed to be magnified. Tbefe effects being timilar 
to thofe of a lens, he attended to them more particu¬ 
larly ; and placed his eye in fuch a manner with re- 
fpeCt to the fteeple, that the rays of light by which 
he law it mull come very clofe to the edge,of a win¬ 
dow, where he had placed himfelf to make his obferva- 
tions. Then palling the wire once more before his 
eye, he obferved, that, when it was in the vifual axis, 
the fteeple appeared nearer to the window, on which¬ 
ever fide the wire was made to approach. He repeat¬ 
ed this experiment, and conltantly with the fame re- 
fult, the objeCt being always magnified, and nearly 
doubled, by this means. 

pj This phenomenon is eafily explaiued by fig. 14. in 

CCCXlfl, which B reprefents the eye, A the fteeple, and C the 
diameter of the wire. The black lines exprefs the 
cone or light by which the natural image of the fteeple 
A is formed, and which is much narrower than the 
diameter of the wire C ; but the dotted lines include 
not only that cone of light, Hopped and turned out of 
its ccurfe by the wire, but alfo more dillant rays 
inflected by the wire, and thereby thrown more con¬ 
verging into the pupil; juft as would have been the 
offeCt of: the interpolition of a lens between the eye 
and the objeCt. ' The refult of this experiment was the 
fame, whatever fubftances he made ufe ot in the place 
cf the wire provided they were of the fame diameter- 
1 


ICS. Hiftory, 

$ 5. Difeovertes concerning Tifior.. 

- Maurolycus was the firft who ffiewed the true r 
theory of vilion, by demonftrating that the cryftalline Difcovcriei 
humour of the eye is a lens which collects the light °f Mauro- 
ilfuing from external objects, and throws them upon *^ U9 ^^ e P* 
the retina, where is the focus of each pencil. He did concern"n. 
not however, find out, that by means of this refrac- vifion. * 
tion of the rays, an image of every vifible objeCt was 
formed upon the retina, though this feems hardly to 
have been a ftep beyond the difeovery he had already 
made. Mcntucla indeed conjectures, that he was 
prevented from mentioning this part of the difeovery 
by the difficulty of accounting for the upright ap¬ 
pearance of objeCts, as the image on the retina is al¬ 
ways inverted. This difeovery was mpde by Kepler ^ 
but he, too, was much difficulted with the inverted 
pofition of the image. . The rectification of thefe 
images, he fays, is the bufinefs of the mind ; which, 
when it peiceives an impreflion on the lower part of 
the retina, confiders it as made by rays proceeding 
from the higher parts of objects; tracing the rays back 
to the pupil, where they crofs one another. But this 
hypothefis can fcarcely be deemed fatisfaCtory.—Kep¬ 
ler did not pretend to account for the manner in which 
the mind perceives the images upon the retina, and 
very much blames Vitellio for attempting premature¬ 
ly to determine a queftion of this nature, and which 
indeed, he fays, does not belong to optics. He ac¬ 
counts, -however, though not in a fatisfaCtory manner, 
for the power we have of feeing diftinCUy at different 
diftances. 70 

The difeovery concerning vifion was completed by DifcoVeries 
Schemer. For, in cutting away the coats of the back ofScheincr, 
part of the eyes of ftieep and oxen, and prefenting fe¬ 
veral objefts before them, within the ufual ditlance of 
vifion, he faw their images diftinftly and beautifully 
painted-upon the retina. He did the fame thing with 
the human eye, and exhibited this curious experiment 
at Rome in 16,25. He takes particular notice of the 
refemblance between the eye and the camera obefura, 
and explains a variety of methods to make the images 
<Jf abje&s ereCh As to the images ofobjeCts being 
inverted in the eye, he acquiefces in the reafon given 
for it by Kepler. He knew that the pupil of the eye 
is enlarged in order to view remote objects, and that 
it is contracted while we are viewing thofe that are 
hear ; and this he proved by experiment, and illuftrated 
by figures. 

Scheiner alfo took a good deal of pains to afrer- 
tain the denfity and refractive power of all the humours 
of the eye, by comparing their magnify ing power with 
that of water or glafs in the fame form and circum- 
ftances. The refult of his inquiries was, that the 
aqueous humeur doth not differ much from water in 
this reipeft, nor the cryftalline from glafs; and that 
the vitreous humour is a medium between both. He 
alfo very accurately and minutely traces the prog-refs 
of the rays of light through all the humours of the 
eye.; arid after difeuffing every pnffible hypothefis con¬ 
cerning the proper feat of vifion, he demon (bates that 
it is in the letina, and fhows that this was die (pinion 
of Alhazen, Vitellio, Kepler, and all the moll emi¬ 
nent philofophers. He produces many reafons of his 
•own -for this hypothefis ; anfwers a great number of 
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objections to it: and, by a variety of arguments, re¬ 
futes the opinion of former times, that the feat of vi- 
yi fion is in the cryftalline. 

Bifcoveries Defcartes makes a good number of obfervations on 
of Def- the phenomena of viiion. He explains fatisfaflorily 
cartes. the natural methods of judging of the magnitudes, li- 
tuations, and diftances, of objefts by the direction of 
the optic axes : comparing it to a blind man’s judg¬ 
ing of the fize and di (lance of an objeft, by feeling at 
it with two flicks of a known length, when the hands 
in which he holds them are at a known diftance from 
each other. He alfo obferves, that having been ac- 
cuftomed to judge of the fituation of objects by their 
images falling on a particular part of the eye ; if by 
any dillortion of the eye they fall on a different place 
we are apt to millake their fituation or imagine one 
objeCt to be two ; as, t il we become accuftomed to 
It, we imagine one flick to be two, when it is placed 
between two contiguous fingers laid acrofs one ano¬ 
ther. 13 ut he obferves, that all the methods we have 
of judging of the diftances of objeCts are very uncer¬ 
tain, and extend but to narrow limits. The direction 
of the optic axes, he fays, will not ferve us beyond 
15 or 20 feet, and the change of form of the cryftalline 
not more than three or four feet. For he imagined 
that the eye conforms itfelf to the view of near or di- 
flant obje&s by a change in the curvature of the cry¬ 
ftalline, which he fuppofed to be a mufcle, the ten¬ 
dons of it being the proceffus ciliares. In another 
place, he fays, that the change in the conformation of 
the eye is of no ufe to us for the purpofe of judging 
of diftances beyond four or five feet, and the angle 
of the optic axes not more than 100 or 200 feet: tor 
this reafon he fays, that the fun and moon arc con¬ 
ceived to be much more nearly of the fame fize than 
they are in reality. White and luminous ojefts, he 
fays, appear larger than others, and alfo the parts 
contiguous to thofe on which the rays actually im¬ 
pinge ; and for the fame reafon, if the objeCts be fmall 
and placed at a great diftance, they will always appear 
round, the figure of the angles difappearing. 

Eertcdey’s The celebrated Berkeley bifhop of Cloyne publifh- 
vhcory of ed, in 1709, An E fay towards a new Theory of Vifon, 
vifiou. which contains the folution of many difficulties. He 
does not admit that it is by means of thofe lines and 
angles, which are extremely ufeful in explaining the 
theory of optics, that different diftances are judged of 
by the fenfe of fight; neither does he think that the 
mere direClion of the optic axes, or the greater or lefs 
divergency of the rays of light, are fuflicient, for this 
purpofe. “ I appeal (fays he) to any one’s experi¬ 
ence, whether, upon fight of an ohjeB, he compute its 
diftance by the bignefs of the angle made by the meet-' 
ingofthetwo optic axes? or whether he ever thinks 
of the greater or lefs divergency of the rays which 
arrive from any point to his pupil ? Nay, whether it 
be not perfectly impoffible for him to perceive, by 
fenfe, the various angles wherewith the rays according 
to their greater or leifer divergency fall upon his eye?” 
That there is a neceffary connection between thefe va¬ 
rious angles, &c. and different degrees of diftance, 
and that this connection is known to every perfon fkill- 
. ed in optics, he readily acknowledges; but “ in vain 
(fays he) fliall all the mathematicians in the world'tell 
Vol. XIII. 
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me that I perceive certain lir.es and angles, which in¬ 
troduce into my mind the various notions of dfiance 
fo long as I am myfelf confcious of no fuch tiling.’' 
Diftance, magnitude, and even figure, he maintains u> 
be the objeCts of immediate perception only by ti c 
fenfe of touch ; and that when we judge of them by 
fight, it is from different fenfttious felt in the eye 
which experience has taught us to be the conk- 
quence of viewing objeCts of greater or lefs magni¬ 
tude, of different figures, and at different diftavre ;. 
Thefe various fenfations, with the refpeCtive diftance;, 
figures, and magnitudes by which they are occafioned, 
become fo clofely affociated in the mind long before 
the period of diftinCt recollection, that the prefenco 
of the one iullantly fuggefts the other ; and we attri¬ 
bute to the fenfe of fight thofe notions which are ac¬ 
quired by the fenfe of touch, and of which certain 
mifual fenfations are merely thefignsor fymbols, juft 
as words are the fymbols of ideas. Upon thefe prin¬ 
ciples heacounts, in a manner worthy of the reader’:; 
attention, for fingle viiion by both eyes, and for our 
perceiving objeCts erect by inverted images of them on 
the retina tunica. Subfequent writers have made 
great difeoveries in die theory of vifion; and among 
them there is hardly any one to whom this branch of 
fcience is fo much indebted as to Dr Reid. Their 
reafonings, however, our limits will not permit us to 
detail, nor do they properly belong to this part of 
the article; they are connected with the defeription 
of the eye itfelf, the various modes of viiion, and opti¬ 
cal deceptions to which we are liable; and thefe will 
be cor.fidered in a fucceeding part of this treatife. 
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§ 6 . Of Optical Inflruments, and Difeoveries concerning' 
them. 

So little were tire ancients acquainted with the Inventios 
fcience of Optics, that they feem to have had no in- of h ,ec * 
ftruments of the optical kind, excepting the glafs lacles ‘ 
globes and fpeculums formerly mentioned, which they 
ufed in fome cafes for magnifying and burning. Al- 
hazen, as we have feen, gave the firft hint of the in¬ 
vention of fpeflacles, and it is probable that they were 
found out foon after his time. From the writings of 
Alhazen, together with the obfervations and experi¬ 
ments of Roger Bacon,.it is not improbable that fome 
monks gradually hit upon the conftruCtion of fpecta- 
cles; to which Bacon’s leifer fegment, notwilhftand- 
ing his miftake concerning it, was a nearer approach 
than Alhazen’s larger one. Whoever they were diat 
purfued the difeoveries of Bacon, they probably ob- 
ferved, that a very fmall convex glafs, when held at a 
greater diftance from the book, would magnify the 
letters more than when it was placed clofe to them, in 
which pofition only Bacon feems to have ufed it. In 
the next place, they might try whether two of thefe 
fmall fegments of a fphere placed together, or a glafs 
convex on both fides, would not magnify more than 
one of them. They would then find, that two of 
thefe glaffes, one for each eye, would anfwcr the pur¬ 
pofe of reading better than one ; and laftly, they might 
find, that different degrees of convexity fuited different 
perfon s. 

It is certain that fpeflacles were well known in the 
13th century, and not long before. It is laid that 
L 1 t Alex- 
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Alexander Spina, a native of Pifa, who died in 1313, 
and who was very ingenious in executing whatever he 
law or heard of as having been done by others, hap¬ 
pened to fee a pair of fpedtacles in tire hands of a per- 
1'on who would not explain them to him ; but that he 
lbcceeded in making a pair for himfelf, and immedi¬ 
ately made the conftrudlion public, for the good of 
others. It is alio inferibed on the tomb of Salvinus 
Armatus, a nobleman of Florence, who died 1317, that 
he was the inventor of fpedtacles. 

7 * The ufe of concave glafles, to help thofe perfons 

°laffe- KaVe w ^° are ^ 10rt was probably a difeovery that 

* e ”' followed not long after that of convex ones, for the 

relief of thofe whofe fight is defedtive in the contrary 
extreme, though we find no trace of this improve¬ 
ment. Whoever made this difeovery, it was probably 
the refult of nothing more than a random experiment. 
Perhaps a perfon who was fhort lighted, finding that 
convex glafles did him more harm than good, had the 
curiofiiy to make trial of a contrary curvature of the 
7J t glafs. 

Defcartes s From this time, though both convex and concave 
the°inven^ ^ en ^" es were fufficiently common, yet no attempt was 
tion of tele- 571 a ^e to form a telefeope by a combination of them, 
fcopes. till the end of the 16th century. Defcartes confiders 
James Metius, a perfon who was no mathematician, 
though his father and brother had applied to thofe 
fciences, as the firft conftrudlor of a telefeope; and 
lays, that as he was amufing himfelf with making 
mirrors and burning-glaffes, he cafually thought of 
looking through two of his lenfes at a time ; and that 
happening to take one that was convex and another 
that was concave, and happening alfo to hit upon a 
pretty good adjuftment of them, he found, that, by 
looking through them, diftant objedts appeared very 
large and diftindt. In fadt, without knowing it, he 
had made a telefeope. 

Other ac- Other perfons fay, that this great difeovery was firft 
counts. made by John Lipperlheim, a maker of fpedtacles at 
Middleburgh, or rather by his children; who, like 
Metius, were diverting themfelves with looking thro’ 
two glafles at a time, and placing them at different 
diftances from one another. But Borellus, the author 
of a book intitled, De vero tekfeopii iwventore, gives 
this honour to Zacharias Joannides, i. e. Janfen, ano¬ 
ther maker of fpedtacles, at the fame place, who made 
the firft telefeope in 1590; and it feems now to be 
the general opinion, that this account of Borellus is 
the moft probable. 

77 ( Indeed, Borellus’s account of the difeovery of tele- 
Korcllus s ftopes isfo circumftantial, and fo well authenticated, 
probably t ' lat does not f eem poffible to call it in queftion. It 
the true is not true, he fays, that this great difeovery was made 
*ne. by a perfon who was no philofopher: for Zacharias 
Janfen was a diligent inquirer into nature : and being 
engaged in thefe purfuits, he was trying what ufes 
could be made of lenfes for thofe purpofes, when he 
fortunately hit upon the conftrudtirn. 

This ingenious mechanic, or rather philofopher, had 
no fooner found the arrangement of glalfes that pro¬ 
duced the effedl he defired, than he inclofed them in 
a tube, and ran with his inftrument to prince Maurice ; 
who, immediately conceiving that it might be of ufe 
to him in his wars, defired the author to keep it a fe- 
eret. But this, though attempted for fome time, was 
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found to be impoffible : and feveral perfons in that 
city immediately applied themfelves to the making 
and felling of telefcopes. One of the moft diftin- 
guifhed of thefe was Hans Laprey, called Lipperfheim 
by Sirturus. By him fome perfon in Holland being 
very early fupplied with a telefeope, he paffed with 
many for the inventor ; but both Metius above-men¬ 
tioned, and Cornelius Drebell of Alcmar, in Holland, -g 
applied to the inventor himfelf in 1620; as alfo did The firft 
Galileo, and many others. The firft telefeope made telefeope 
by Janfen did not exceed 15 or 16 inches in length ; ? H f xceed T, 
but Sirturus, who fays that he had feen it,’and made s °° 

ufe of it, thought it the beft that he had ever exa¬ 
mined. 

Janfen, having a philofophical turn, prefently ap¬ 
plied his inftruments to fuch purpofes as he had in view 
when he hit upon the conftrudlion. Diredting it to¬ 
wards celeftial objects, he diftindtly viewed the fpots 
on the furface of the moon ; and difeovered many new 
ftars, particularly feven pretty confiderable ones in the 
Great Bear. His fon Joannes Zacharias, noted the 
lucid circle near the limb of the moon, from whence 
feveral bright rays feem to dart in different diredtions ; 
and he fays, that the full moon, viewed through this' 
inftrument, did not appear flat, but was evidently 
fpherical, the middle pait being prominent, Jupiter 
alfo, he fays, appeared round, and rather fpherical; 
and fometimes he perceived two, fometimes three, and 
at the moft four fmall ftars, a little above or below 
him ; and, as far as he could obferve, they performed 
revolutions round him; but this, he fays, he leaves to 
the conftderation of aftronomers. This, it is probable, 
was the firft obfervation of the fatellites of Jupiter, 
though the perfon who made it was not aware of the 
importance of his difeovery. - 7p 

One Francis Fontana, an Italian, alfo claims the Honour of 
invention ; but as he did not pretend to have made’ it 'I 1 ' ’** Te , n " 
before the year 1608, and as it is well known that the 
inftruments were made and fold in Holland fome time tana ; 
before, his pretenftons to a fecond difeovery are not 
much regarded. g 0 

There are fome who fay that Galileo, was the inven- a telefeope 
tor of telefcopes ; but he himfelf acknowledges, that made by 
he firft heard of the inftrument from a German ; but Galileo 
he fays, that being informed of nothing more than the 
effedls of it, firft by common report, and a few days feal 'S 
after by a French nobleman, J. Badovere, at Paris, he 
himfelf difeovered the conftrudlion, by confidering the 
nature of refradlion : and thus he had much more real 
merit than the inventor himfelf. 

The account of what Galileo adlually did in this bu- 
finefs is fo circumftantially related by the author of' 
his life, prefixed to the quarto edition of his works,, 
primed at Venice in 1744, and it contains fo many par¬ 
ticulars, which cannot but be pleafing to every perfon 
who is interefted in the hiftory of telefcopes, that we 
ilia.ll abridge a part of it, intermixing circumftances ccl- 
ledtedfrom other accounts. 

About April or May, in 1609, it was reported at Account of 
Venice, where Galileo (who was profeffor of mathe- p; s aifeo- 
matics in the univerfity of Padua j then happened to veries. 
be, that a Dutchman had prefented to Count Maurice 
of Naflau, a certain optical iuftrument, by mearfs of 
which, diftant objects appeared as if they were near ; 
but no further account of the difeovery had reached 

that 
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that place, though this was near 2c years after the firft to oppofe the evidence of fenfe, fome did not fcruple 
■difcovery. Struck, however, with' this account, Ga- to affert that, the invention was taken from Ariftotle: 
lileo inftantly returned to Padua, confidering what and producing a paifage from his writings, in which 
kind of an inftrument this muft be. The night fol- he attempts to give a reafon why ftars are feen in the 
lowing, the eonftru&ion occurred to him; and the day time from the bottom of a deep well, faid, that 
day after, putting the parts of the inftrument tOge- the well correfponded to the tube of the telefcope, and 
ther, as he had previoufly conceived of it, and not- that the vapours which arofe from it gave the hint of 
withftanding the imperfection of the glaffes that he putting glaffes into it; and laftly, that in both cafes 
could then pocure, the effeft anfwered his expecta- the fight is {Lengthened.by the tranfmiffion of the 
tions, as he prefently acquainted his friends at Venice rays through a thick and dark medium.. Galileo him- 
to which place he fix days afterwards carried another felf tells this ftory with a great deal of humour; corn- 
and a better inftrument that he made, and where, paring filch men to alchymifts, who imagine that the 
from feveral eminences, he fhowed to fome of the art of making of gold was known to die ancients, but 
principal fenators of that republic a variety of diftant lay concealed under the fables of the poets, 
objects, to their very great aftonifhment. When he In the beginning of July of the fame year, 1610, 
had made farther improvements in the inftrument, he Galileo being ftill at Padua, and getting an imperfect 
with his ufual generofity and franknefs in communi- view of Saturn’s ring, imagined that that planet cou- 
cating his difcoveries, made a prefent of one of them filled cf three parts ; and therefore, in the account 
to the Doge, Leonardo 'Donati, and at the lame which he gave of diis difcovery to his friends, he calls 
time to all the fenate of Venice ; giving along with it planetam tergeminam. 

the inftrument a written paper, in which he explain- Whilft he was ftill at Padua, which muft have been 
«d the ftruCture and wonderful ufes that might be either in the fame month of July, or the beginning of 
made of it both by land and at fea. In return for fo Auguft following, he obferved fome fpots on the face 
noble an entertainment, the republic, on the 25th of of the fun : but contrary to his ufual cuftom, he did. 

Auguft, in the fame year, more than tripled his falary not choofe, at that time, to publifli his difcovery; 
us profeffor. partly for fear of incurring more of the hatred of many 

Our philofopher having amufed himfelf for fome obftinate peripatetics ; and partly in order to make 
time with the view of terreftrial objects, at length di- more exaCt ohfervations on this remarkable phenome- 
reCted his tube towards the heavens; and, oblerving non,and to form fome conjecture concerning the proba¬ 
the moon, he found that the furface of it was diver- blecaufe of it.,He therefore contented himfclfwithcom- 
fified with hills and vallies, like the earth. He found municating his ohfervations to fome of his friends at 
that the via laSea and nebula confifted of a collection Padua and Venice, among whom we find the name cf 
of fixed ftars, which on account either of their vaft father Paul. This delay, however was the caufe of 
diftance, or extreme fmallnefs, were invifible to the na- this difcovery being contefted with him by the famous 
ked eye. He alfo difcovered innumerable fixed ftars Schemer, who likwife made the- fame obfervation in 
diiperfed over the face of the heavens, which had been OCt. 1611, and we fuppofe had anticipated Galileo in 
unknown to all the ancients; and examining Jupiter, the publication of it. 

with a better inftrument than any he had made before. About the end of Auguft, Galileo left Padua and 
he found that he was accompanied by four ftars which, went to Florence ; and in November following he was 
in certain fixed periods, performed revolutions round fatisfied, that, from the September preceding, Venus 
him, and which, in honour of the houfe of Medici, he had been continually increafing in bulk, and that fhe 
•called Medicean planets. changed her phafes like the moon. About the end of 

This difcovery he made in January 1610, new ftyle* March 1611, Galileo went to Rome where he grati- 
and continuing his ohfervations the whole of Febru- fied the cardinals, and all the principal nobility, with 
ary following, in the beginning of March next he a view of the new wonders he had difcovered in the 
publifhed an account of all his difcoveries, in his Nun- heavens, and among others the folar fpots. 
cias Sidereus, printed at Venice, and dedicated to cof- From thefe difcoveries Galileo obtained the name of 
mo great duke of Tufcany, who, by a letter which Lynceus, after one of the Argonauts, who famous in Named 
he wrote to him on the 10th of July 1610, invited antiquity for the acutenefs of his fight;and moreover, lynceus 
him to quit Padua, asd affigned him an ample fti- the marquis of Monticelli inftituted an academy, with from thcM 
pend, as primate and extraordinary profeffor at Pifa, the title of De Lincei , and made him a member of it. 
but without any obligation to read lectures, or to re- Twenty-nine years Galileo enjoyed the ufe of his tele- 
fide. fcope, continually enriching aftronomy with his obfer- 

The extraordinary difcoveries contained in the Nun- Tations : but by too clofe an application to that inftru- 
cius Sidereus, which was immediately reprinted both ment, and the detriment he received from the nodturnal 
in Germany and France, were the caufe ofmuchfpe- air,hiseyesgrewgraduallyweaker,tillin 1 bjghebecame 
culation and debate among the philofophers and aftro- totally blind : a calamity which, however, neither broke 
nomers'of that time ; many of whom could not be his fprits, nor interrupted the courfe of his ftudies. 
brought to give any credit to Galileo - ’s account, while The firft telefcope that Galileo conftrucfed magni- s 3 
others endeavoured to decry his difcoveries as being fied only three times: but prefently after, he made ^. ccount 
nothing more than fictions or illufions. Some could another which magnified 18 times : and afterwards f c * s telc ' 
not be prevailed upon even to look through a tele- with great trouble and expence, he conftrudted one P 
fcope; fo devoted were they to the fyftem of Ariftotle, that magnified 33 times ; and with this it was thathe 
and fo averfe to admit any other fource of knowledge difcovered the fatellites of Jupiter and the fpots of 
betides his Writings. _ When it is found to be in vain the fun. 
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Notwithstanding Galileo mud be allowed to have 
confiderable merit with refpedt to te'efcopes, it was 
neither that of the perfon who fir ft hit upon the con- 
ftrudHon, nor that of him who thoroughly explained 
the rationale of the inftrument. This important fer- 
vice to fcience was performed by John Kepler, whcfe 
name is famous on many accounts in the annals of phi- 
lofophy, and efpecially by his difcovery of the great 
law of motion refpedting the heavenly bodies ; which 
is, that the fquares of their periodical times are as the 
cubes of their diftances from the body about which they 
revolve; a propofition which, however, was net de- 
monftrated before Sir Ifaac Newton. Kepler was aftro- 
nomer to feveral of the emperors of Germany; he was 
the affociate of the celebrated altronomer Tycho Brahe, 
and the mailers of Defcartes. 

Kepler made feveral difeoveries relating to the na¬ 
ture of vifion; and not only explained the rationale of 
the telefcope which he found in ule, but alfo pointed 
out methods of conftrudting others of fuperior powers 
and more commodious application. 

It was Kepler who firft gave a clear explication of 
the effedts of lenfes, in making the rays of a pencil of 
light converge or diverge. He fhowed, that a plano¬ 
convex lens makes rays that were parallel to its axis, 
to meet at the diftance of the diameter of the {phere 
of convexity ; but that if both Tides of the lens he 
equally convex, the rays will have their focus at the 
diftance of the radius of the circle, correfponding to 
that degree of convexity. But he did not inveftigate 
any rule for the foci of lenfes unequally convex. He 
only fays, in general, that they will fall fomewhere in 
the medium, between the foci belonging to the two 
different degrees of convexity. It is to Cavallieri that 
we owe this inveftigation. He laid down this rule : 
As the lum of both the diameters is to one of them, 
fo is the other to the diftance of the focus.' All thefe 
rules concerning convex lenfes are applicable to thofe 
that are concave ; with this difference that the focus 
is on the contrary fide of the glafs, as will be particu¬ 
larly lliown in the fecond part of this treatife. 

The principal effects of telefcopes depend upon thefe 
plain maxims, viz. That objects appear larger in pro¬ 
portion to the angles which they fubtend at the eye; 
and the effedts is the fame whether the pencils of rays 
by which objedts are vifible to us, come diredlly fropi 
the objedts themfelves, or from any place nearer to the 
eye, where they may have been united fo as to form an 
image of the objedt; becaufe they iffue again from 
thofe points where there is no realfubftance, in certain 
diredlions, in the fame manner as they did from the 
eoi refponding points in the objedts themfelves. 

In fact, therefore, all that is effedted by a telefcope 
■is, firft to make fuch an image of a diftant object, by 
means of a lens or mirror ; and then to give the eye 
fome affiftance for viewing that image as near as pof- 
iible ; fo that the angle which it {hall fubtend at the 
eye, may be very large compared with the angle which 
the objedt itfelf would fubtend in the fame fituation. 
This is done by means of an eye-glafs, which fo re- 
fradts the pencils of rays, as that they may afterwards 
fee brought to their feveral foci by the natural humours 
cf the eye. But if the eye was fo formed as to be able 
to fee the image with fufficient diftindtnefs at the fame 
diftance without.any eye-glaft, it would appear to hint 
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as much magnified as it does to another perfon who 
makes ufe ot a glafs for that purpofe, though he would 
not in all cafes have fo large a field of view. 

If in.fte.ad of an eye glafs, an objedt, or the image 
of an objedt, be looked at through a fmall hole in a thin 
plate or piece of paper held clofe to the eye, it may be- 
viewed very near to the eye, and, at the lame diftance* 
the apparent magnitude of the objedt will be the fame 
in both cafes. For if the hole be fo fmall as to admit 
but a Angle ray from every diftindt point of the objedt, 
theierays will fall upon the retina in as many other 
diftindt points, and make a diftindt image. They are 
only pencils or cones of rays, which have a fenfible bafe, 
as the breadth of the pupil, that are capable, by 
their fpreading on the retina, of producing an indi- 
ftindt image. As very few rays, however, can be 
admitted through a fmall hole, there will leldom be 
light fufficient to view any objedt to advantage in this 
manner. 

If no image be adtually formed by the foci of die 
pencils without the eye, yet if by the help of any eye- 
glafs, the pencils of rays {hall enter the pupil, juft as 
they would have done from any place without the eye, 
the vifual angle will be the fame as if an image bad 
adtually been formed in that place. Objedts will not 
appear inverted through this telefcope, becaufethe pen- 
cilswhich form the images of them, only crofs one ano¬ 
ther once, viz. at the objedt glafs, as in natural vifion 
they do in the the pupil of the eye. 

Such is the telefcope that was firft difeoyered and Galilean 
ufed by philofophers ; and it is remarkable that it telefcope 
ffiould be of a much more difficult conftrudtion than Ir,ore d'ffi- 
fome other kinds that have been invented fince. The fn!!i<&i 0 n >n *' 
-great inconvenience attending it is, that the field of thanotheri. 
view is exceedingly fmall. For fince the pencils of 
rays enter the eye very much diverging from one ano¬ 
ther but few of them can be intercepted by the pu¬ 
pil, this inconvenience increafes with the magnifying 
.power of the telefcope ; fo that philofophers at this 
day cannot help wondering, that it was poffible, with 
fuch an inftrument, for Galileo and others to have made 
the difeoveries they did. It m.uft have required incre¬ 
dible patience and addrefs. No other telefcope, how¬ 
ever, titan this, was fo much as thought of for many 
years after tire difcovery. Defcartes, who wrote 30 
years after, mentions no others as actually conftrudted, 
though Kepler had fuggefted fome. 

It is to this great man that we are indebted for the * 7 
conftrudtion of what we now call the ajlronomical tele-. 
fcope, being the beft adapted for the purpofe of viewing by Kepfen. 
the heavenly bodies. The rationale of this inftr ument is 
explained, and the advantages of it are clearly pointed 
out by this philofopher, in his Catoptrics; but, what 
is very furprifing, he never adtually reduced his excel¬ 
lent theory into* praidtice. Montucla conjedtures, that 
the reafon why he did not make trial of his new con- 
ftrudtion was, his not being aware of the great increafe 
of die field of view; fo that being engaged in other 
purfuits, be might not think it of much confequence 
to take any pains about die conftrudtion of an inftru¬ 
ment, which could do little more than anfwer the fame 
purpofe with thofe of which he was already poffeffed. 

He muft alfo have forefeen, that the length of this te- 
lefcope muft have been greater in proportion to its 
magnifying power :.fo that it might appear to him to 
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be upon the whole not quite fo good a conftrudtion a? 
the former. 

It was not long, however, before Kepler’s new 
fcheme of a telefcope was executed : and the firll per- 
fon who adlually made an ir.fcrument of this conftruc- 
tion was Father Scheiner, who has given a deferiptien 
of it in his Rofa Urfma, publifhed in 1630. If, fays 
he, you infert two limilar lenfes (that is, both convex) 
in a tube, and place your eye at a convenient diif nice, 
you will fee ail tcrreftrial objedls inverted, indeed, but 
magnified and very diftindt, with a conliderable extent 
of view. He afterwards fubjoins an account of a te¬ 
lefcope of’ a different conftrudtion, with two convex 
eye-glades, which again reverfes the images, and makes 
them appear in their natural pofttion. This difpolition 
of the lenfes had alfo been pointed out by Kepler but 
had not been reduced to practice by him, any more 
than the former. This conftrudtion, however, answer¬ 
ed the end but very imperfectly ; and Father Rheita 
prefently after hit upon a better conftrudtion, ufing 
three eye glades inftead of two. This got the name 
of the tcrrejlrial leLfetfs, being chiefly uled for teire- 
ilrial objedls. 

'The uric and lafl of thefe conftrudlions are thofe 
which are now in common ufe. The proportion in 
which the firll telefcope magnifies, is as the focal 

length of the objedt glafs to that of the eye glafs_ 

The only difference uelween the Gallilean telefcope 
aad the other is, that the pencils by which the extre¬ 
mities of any objedt are feen in this cafe, enter the eye 
diverging: whereas, in the other they enter it con¬ 
verging ; but it the fphere of concavity in the eye- 
glafs of the Galilean telefcope be equal to the fphere 
of convexity in tire eye-glafs of another telefcope, the r 
magnifying power will be the fame. The concave 
eye-glals, however, being placed between the objedt - 
glafs and its focus, the Galilean telefcope will be 
lhorter tnan the other, by twice the il eal length of 
the eye-glafs. Confequently, if the length of the te- 
lefcopes be the fame, the Galilean will have the greater 
magnifying power. 

The invention of the telefcope and microfcope ha¬ 
ving incited mathematicians to a more careful ihidy of 
dioptrics, and this having loon become almoft a per- 
fedt fcience, by means of the difcovery of Snellius, 
many different conftructions were offered to the public. 
Huygens was particularly eminent for his fy Hematic 
knowledge of the fubjedl, and is the author of the 
chief improvements which have been made on all the 
dioptrical inftruments till the time of Mr Dollond’s 
difcovery. He was well acquainted with the theory 
of aberration arifing from the fpherical figure of the 
glaifes, and has Ikowed feveral ingenious methods of 
diminilhing them by proper conttrudtions cf the eye 
pieces. He firll fhowed the advantages of two eye- 
glalfes on the aftronomical telefcope and double mi¬ 
crofcope, and gave rules for tnis conftruelion, which 
both enlarges the field and fhortens the inftrument. 
Mr Dollomi adapted his couftrudtion to the terreftrial 
telefcope of De Rheita; and his five eye glaifes are 
nothing but the Huygenian eye-piece doubled. This 
couftrudtion has.been too haftily given up by the ar- 
tifts of the prefent day for another, alfo of Mr Dol¬ 
lond’s, of four glaifes. 

Vificn is more diftindt in the Gallilean telefcope than 
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in the other, owing perhaps in part to there being no- 90 
intermediate image between the eye and the objedt. Vinenmotl 
Befides, the eye-glafs being very thin in the centre, 
the rays will be lei’s liable to be diftorted by irregula- ^ tel( !j 
rities in the lubftance of the glafs whatever be the f CO p es . 
caule, we can fometimes fee Jupiter’s lktellites very 
clearly in a Gahiican telefcope not more than twenty 
inches or two feet long ; when one of four or five feet, 9I 
of the common fort, will hardly make them vilible. i'inocul a?. 

The fame Father Rheita, to whom we are indebted tdtlcopes. 
for the ulcful couftrudtion of a telefcope for land- 
objedts, invented ;i binocular telefcope, which Father 
Cheiubin, of Orleans, endeavoured to bring into ulc 
afterwards. It eonlilis of two telefcopes laltened to¬ 
gether, and made to point to the lame objedt. When 
lias inftrument is well fixed, the objedl appears larger 
and nearer to the eye, when it is leen tnrough both, 
the teleicopcs, than through one of them only, though 
they have the very fame magnifying power. But this, 
is only an illuiion, occafioned by the (trongrr imprel- 
fion that two equal images, equally illuminated, make 
upon the eye. This advantage, however, is counter- 9S 
balanced by the inconvenience attending the ufe oi it. Teld.ops? 

The firll who diftinguiftred themlelves in grinding of Cur.-pu- 
teldcopic glafles were two Italians. Euftachio Divini “j an d ki-. 
at Rome, and Cainpani at Bologna, whole fame was V1IU *' 
much fuperior to that of Divini, or that of any other 
perfoncfhis time; though Divini himfelf pretended,, 
that, in all toe trials that .were made with their glaffes, 
his, of a great focal diftance, performed better than 
thofe oi (Jampani, and that his rival was not willing 
to try them fairly, viz. with equal eye-glalfes. It is 
generally iuppofed, however, that Campani really ex¬ 
celled Divini, both in the goodnefs and the focal length 
of his < bjCdt glaifes. It was with telelcopes made by 
Campani that Caliini difeovered the nearelt latellites cf 
Saturn. They were made by the exprefs order cf 
Louis XIV. and were of 86, 100, and 136 Parilian 
feet local length. 

Campani iold his lenfes fer a great price, and took 
every poffible method to keep his art of making thenii 
a fecret. His laboratory was inacceffible to all the 
world, till after his death ; when it was purchafed by. 

Pope Benedidt XIV. who made a prefent of it to the 
academy called the Injiitute, eftablilhed in that city; 
and by tire aceeunt which M. Fougeroux has given of' 
what he could difeover from it, v,e learn that (except 
a machine, which M. Campani conftrudted, to work, 
the bafons on which he ground his glaifes) the good¬ 
nefs of his lenfes depended upon the clcarnefs of hisj 
glaft, his Venetian tripoli, the paper with which he: 
pohflred his glaifes, and his great Ikill and addrefs. 
as a workman. It was alfo the general opinion at Bo¬ 
logna, that he owed a great part of his, reputation, 
to the fectecy and air of myfterr which he affedted ; 
and that he made a great number of objedt glaifes 
which he rejedted, fhowing only thofe that were very- 
good. He made few lenfes of a very great focal di-. 
fiance ; and having the misfortune to break one cf.' 

141 feet in two pieces, he took incredible pains to- 
join the two parts together, which he did at length 
effedtually, fo that it was ufed as if it had been entire 
but it is not probable that he would have taken fo 
much pains about it, if, as he pretended, he could: 
very eafily have made another as good,, 
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Sir Prul Neille, Dr Hooke fays, made telefcopes 
of 36 feet, pretty good, and one of 50, but not of 
proportional goodnefs. Afterwards Mr Reive firft, 
and then Mr Cox, who were the mol celebrated in 
England as grinders of optic glades, made fome good 
#nes of 50 and 60 feet focal diftance, and Mr Cox 
made one of 100; but how good. Dr Hooke could 
not affert. 

Borelli alfo, in France, made obj-eCf-glaffes of a 
great focal length, one of which he prefented to the 
Royal fociety ; but we do not find any particular ac- 
ccont of their goodnefs. 

With refpeCt to the focal length of telefcopes, thefe 
and all others were far exceeded by M. Auzout, who 
.made one objeft-glafs of 600 feet focus; but he was 
■never able to manage it, fo as to make any ufe of it. 
Hartfocker is even faid to have made fome of a ftill 
greater focal length ; but this ingenious mechanic, 
finding it impoffible to make ufe of objeCt-glaffes the 
focal difbface of which was muchlefs than this, when 
they Wjere inclofed in a tube, contrived a method of 
ufing them without a tube, by fixing them at the top 
of a tree, a high wall, ot the roof of a houfe. 

Mr Huygens, who was alfo an excellent mechanic, 
majle coniiderable improvements in the method of 
ufirig an objeCt-glafs without a tube. He placed it 
at the top of a very long pole, having previoufly in- 
clofed it in a fhort tube, which was made to turn in 
all directions, by means of a ball and focket. The 
axis of this tube he could command with a fine filken 
firing; fo as to bring it into a line with the axis of 
another fhort tube, which he held in his hand, and 
which contained the eye-glafs. In this method he 
could make ufe of objeCt-glaffes of the greateft magni- 
fying power, at whatever altitude his object was, and 
even in the zenith, provided his pole was as long as 
his telefcope; and to adapt it to the view of objeCts 
of different altitudes, he had a contrivance by winch 
lie could raife or deprefs a ftage that fupported his ob- 
jeCI-glafs at pleafure. 

M. De la Hire made fome improvement in this 
method of managing the objeCf-glafis, fixing it in the 
centre of a board, and not in a tube ; but as it is not 
.probable that this method will ever be made ufe of, 
iince the difcovery of both reflecting and achromatic 
telefcopes, which are now brought to great perfection, 
and l.ave even micrometers adapted to them, we fhall 
kS> l defcribe this apparatus minutely ; but fhall only 
give a drawing of M. Huygen’s pole, which with a 
very fhort explanation, will be fufficient for the pur- 
pole. In fig. 1. a reprefents the pully by the help of 
which a flage c, d, e,fl (that fupports the objeCt glafs 
/•, and the apparatus belonging to ic), may be raifed 
higher or lower at pleafure; the whole being counter- 
poifed by the weigh Zb, fattened to a filing £. n, Is 
a weight, by means of which the centre of gravity of 
the apparatus belonging to the object glafs is kept in 
the ball and focket, fo that it may be eafily managed 
by the firing l u, and its axis brought into a line with 
the eye-glafs at 0. When it was very dark, M. Huy¬ 


gens was obliged to make his objeCt-glafs vifible by a 
lantern^, fo conftruCted as to throw the rays of light 
in a paralel direction up to it. 

The recollection of the incredible pains which phi- 
lofophers of the laft age took in making obfervations, 
and the great expences they were obliged to be at for 
that purpofe, fhould make u’s fenfible of the obligations 
we are under to fuch men as Gregoiy, Newton, and 
Dollond, who have enabled us to get clearer and more 
fatisfaCtorv views of the remote parts of our fyftem, 
with much lefs labour and expence; and fhould like¬ 
wise make us more diligent and felicitous to derive all 
the advantages we poffibly can from fuch capital im¬ 
provements. 

The reafen why it is neceffary to make the common why diop- 
dioptric telefcope fo very long, is, that the length of (r j c t ele- 
thein muft be increafed in no lefs a proportion than hopes muft 
the duplicate of the increafe of their magnifying ! ,e madefa 
power ; fo that, in order to magnify twice as much as * on S' 
before, with the fame light and diftinCtnefs, the tele¬ 
fcope muft be 1 lengthened four times; and to magnify 
thrice as much, nine times ; and fo on. ^ 

Before we mention the reflecting telefcope, it muft be of the e- 
obferved, that M. Auzout, in a paper delivered to the perturssof 
Royal Society, obferved, that the apertures which the refracting 
objeCt glaffes of refracting telefcopes can bear with te kf C0 P es > 
diftinCtnefs, are in about a fub-duplicate proportion to 
their lengths; and upon this fuppofition he drew up a 
table of the apertures proper for objeCt glaffes of a 
great variety of focal lengths, from 4 inches to 400 
feet. Upon this occafion, however, Dr Hooke ob¬ 
ferved, that, the fame glafs will bear a greater or lefs 
.aperture, according to the lefs or greater light of the 
objeCt. If, for in fiance, he was viewing the fun, or 
Venus, or any of the fixed ftars, he ufed fmaller aper¬ 
tures ; but if he wanted to view the moon by day¬ 
light; or Saturn, Jupiter, or Mars, by night, he ufed 
a larger aperture. 

But the merit of all thefe improvements was in a 
manner cancelled by the difeovery of the much more 
commodious reflecting telefcope. For a refracting tele¬ 
fcope, even of 1000 feet focus, fuppofing it poffible to 
be made^ufe of, could not be made to magnify with 
diftinftnefs more than 1000 times; whereas a reflecting 
telefcope, not exceeding 9 or 10 feet, will magnify 
1 200 times. 

07 

“ It muft be acknowledged (fays Dr Smith in his Hiftorynf 
Complete SyJlern of Optics), that Mr James Gregory of the reflee- 
Aberdeen was the firft inventor of the reflecting tele- tele¬ 
fcope ; but his ccnftruCcion is quite different from Sir fco l ,e * 
Ifaac Newton’s, and not nearly fo advantageous,” 

But according to Dr Pringle, Merfennius was the 
man who entertained the firlt thought of a refleCtor. 

A telefcope with fpecula he certainly propofed to the 
celebrated Ddcartes many years before Gregory’s in¬ 
vention, though indeed in a manner fo very unfatisfac- 
tory that Defcartes, who had given particular atten¬ 
tion to the improvement of tfie telefcope, was fo far 
from approving the propofal, that he endeavoured to 
convince Meriennus of its fallacy (b). Dr Smith, 

it 


(b) Lettres de Defcartes, tom. ii. printed at Paris in 1657, lett. 29. and 32. See this point difeuffed by two 
learned and candid authors, M. le Roy in the Encyclopedia, under the article Telefeope r and M. Montecula in 
Hid. tks Mathem . tom. ii. p.. 644. 
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it appears- had never perufed the two letters of Def- rays of light (fays he, in a letter to Mr Oldenburg,, 
cartes to Merfennus which briefly touch on tRat fub- fecretary to the Royal Society, dated in Feb. 1672) 
jed. made me take refledions into confideration : and find- 

Again, as to his affertioii, that Gregory’s conftruc- ing them regular, l'o that the angle of refledion of all. 
tion was not nearly fo advantageous as Newton’s, it forts of rays was equal to the angle of incidence, I un- 
may be accounted for'from having fet it down ear- derftood that by their mediation optic instruments 
ly in the compofition of his work, and forgetting to might be brought to any degree of perfedion imagin- 
qualify it afterwards, when, before the publication, lie able, providing a refleding fubftance could be found, 
had received pretty fure information to the contrary, which would polifh as finely as glafs, and refled as 
Or perhaps he was influenced by the example of dodor much light as glafs tranfmits and the art of cnmmii-. 
Bradley, who had been a mod luccefsfulobferver, and nicating to it a parabolic figure be alfo obtained. A- 
yet had always preferred the Newtonian telefcope to midft thel'e thoughts I was forced from Cambridge by 
the other. But we mtift: certainly adjudge the lupe- the intervening plague, and it was more than two years, 
riority to the latter, as that is now, and has been for before I proceeded further.” ' 

feveral years pad, the ohly inftrumeut of the kind in It appears, then, that if Newton was not the firft 
requed. inventor of the refleding telefcope, he was the main 

Gregory, a young man of an uncommon genius, and effedual inventor. By the force of his admirable- 
was led to the invention, in feeking to corred two im- genius, he fell upon til's new property cf light; and 
perfedions of the common telefcope ; the fird was its thereby found, that all lenfes of whatever figure, would 
too great length, which made it lefs manageable ; the be affected more or lefs with fuch priftnatic aberrations 
fecond the incorrednefs of the image. Mathemati- of the rays as would be an infuperable obftacle to the- 
cians had demonfirated, that a pencil of rays could perfedion of a dioptric telefcope. 

not be colleded in a Angle point by a fpherical lens ; It was towards the end of 1668, or in the beginning- 
and alfo, that the image tranfmitted by fuch a lens of the following year, when Newton, being, thus obli- 
would be in fome degree incurvated. Thefe incon- ged to have recourfe to refledors, and not relying on 
veniences he believed would be obviated by fubdituting any artificer for making his fpecula, fet about the work, 
for the objed-glafs a metalic fpeculum, of a parabo- himfelf, and early in the year 1672 completed two 
lie figure, to receive the image, and to refled it to- fmall refleding telefcopes.. In thefe he ground the 
wards a fmall fpeculum of the fame metal: this again great fpeculum into a fpherical concave ; not but that 
was to return the image to an eye-glafs placed behind he approved of the parabolic form propofed by Gre- 
the great fpeculum, which for that purpofe was to be gory, though he found himfelf unable to accomplifh. 
perforated in its centre. This conflrudion he publifh- it. In the letter that accompanied one of thefe in,- 
ed in 1663, in his Optica Promo.'a. But as Gregory, ftruments which heprefented to the Society he writes,, 
by his own account, was endowed with no mechan- “ that though he then defpaired. of performing that 
ical dexterity, nor could find any workmen capable of work (to wit, the parabolic figure of the great fpecu-. 
realizing his invention, after fome fruitlefs attempts in lum) by geometrical rules, yet he doubted not but 
that way he was obliged to give up the purfuit; and that the thing might in fome meafure be accomplifhecl. 
probably, had not fome new difeoveries been made in by mechanical devices.” 

light and colours, a refrading telefcope would never Not lefs did the difficulty appear to find a metallic 
more have been thought of, confidering the difficulty fubftance that would be of a proper hardnefs, have the- 
of the execution, and the fmall advantages that could feweft pores, and receive the fmootheft polifh : a dif-. 
accrue from it, deducible from the principles of optics ficulty in truth which he deemed almoft unfurmount- 
that were then known. able, when he confidered, that every irregularity in a 

But Newton, whofe genius for experimental know- refleding furface would make the rays of light ftray 
ledge was equal to that for geometry, happily inter- five or fix times more put of their due courfe, than the.* 
pofed, andfaved this noble invention from well nigh like irregularties in a refrading one. In another let- 
periftung in its infant-ftate. He likewife at an early ter, written foon after, he tells the fecretary, “ that 
period of life had applied himfelf to the improvement he was very fenfible that metal refleds lefs light than 
of the telefcope ; but imagining that Gregory’s fpe- glafs tranfmits; but as he had found fome metalic 
cula were neither very neceflary, nor likely to be exe- fubftances to be more ftrongly refledive than others,, 
cuted, he began with profecuting the views of Defcar- to polifh, better, and to be freer from tarnifhing 
tes, who aimed at making a more perfed image of an than others, fo he hoped that there might in time 
objed, by grinding lenfes, not to the figure of a fphere,. be found out fome fubftances much freer from thefe ; 
but to that of one of the conic fedions. Now, whilft inconveniences than any yet known.” Newton there-- 
he was thus employed, three years after Gregory’s fore laboured till he found a compofition that anfvver-. 
publication, he happened to take to the examination ed in. fome degree, and left it to thofe who fhould. 
of the colours formed by a prifm, and having by the come, after him to find a better, and prefented a re¬ 
means of that Ample inftrument difeovered die diffe- fleding. telefcope to the Royal Society, from whom he 
rent refrangibility of the rays of light, he then per- received fuch thanks as were due to fo curious and va~ 
ceived that the errors of telefcopes, arifing from that luable a prdent. And Huygens, ong of the greateft 
caufe alone, were fome hundred times greater than geniufes of the age, and himfelf a diftinguilhed impro- 
fuch as were oceafioned by the fpherical figure of ver of the refrador, no fooner was informed; by Mr 
lenfes. This circumftance forced, as it were, Newton Oldenburg of the difeovery, than he wrote, in anfvver 
to fall into Gregory's track, and to turn his thoughts “ that it was an admirable telefcope ; and that Mr 
tp r.efledprs.. “ The different refrangibility cf the Nevyton had well confidered the advantage which a 
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concave fpeculum had above convex glaffes in colledl- 
ing the parallel rays, which according to his own cal¬ 
culation was very great. Hence that Mr Newton 
could give a far greater aperture to that fpeculum than 
<to an objedl-glafs of the f ime diilance of focus, and 
‘confequently magnify much more in this way than by 
an ordinary telefcope : Befides, that by the refledtor 
he avoided an inconvenience infeparable from objedt- 
glaffes, which were the obliquity of both their fur- 
faces, which vitiated the refradlion of the rays that 
pafs towards tire fides of the glafs, and did more hurt 
than men were aware of: Again, that by the mere 
Tefledtion of the metalline fpeculum there were not fo 
many rays loft as in glaffes, which refledted a confide- 
rible quantity by each of their furfaces, and befides in¬ 
tercepted many of them by the obfcurity of their mat¬ 
ter :-That the main bufinefs would be, to find a mat¬ 
ter for the fpeculum that would bear as good and even 
a polifh as glafs. Laftly, he believed that Mr Newton 
•had not been without confidering the advantage which 
a parabolic fpeculum would have over a fpherical one 
in this conftrudtion; but had defpaired, as he himfelf 
had done, of working other furfaces than fpherical 
ones With due exadtnefs.” Huygens was not fatisfied 
■with thus expreffmg to the fociety his high approba¬ 
tion of the late invention ; but drew up a favourable 
account of the new telefcope, which he caufed to 
be publifhed in the Journal des Seamans for tire year 
167c, and by that channel it was foon known Over 
Europe. 

But how excellent foever the contrivance Was ; how 
Well foever fupported and announced to the public : 
yet whether it was that the artift.s were deterred by 
the difficulty and labour of the work, ar that the dif- 
coveries even of a Newton were not to be exempted 
from the general fatality attending great and ufeful in¬ 
ventions, the making a Jlo<w and vexatious progrefs to the 
authors ; the fact is, that excepting an unfuccefsful 
attempt which the fociety made by employing an 
atificer to imitate the Newtonian conftrudtion, but 
upon a larger fcale, and a difguifed Gregorian tele- 
fcope fet up by Caffegrain abroad as a rival to New¬ 
ton’s and that in theory only (for it never was put in 
execution by the author), no refledtor was heard of for 
nearly half a century after. But when that period was 
elapfed, a reflecting telefcope was’at laft produced to 
the world of the Newtonian conftrudtion by Dr Had¬ 
ley, which the author had the fatisfaction to find 
■executed in fuch a manner as left no room to fear 
that the invention would any longer continue in ob- 
-feurity. 

This memorable event was owing to the genius, 
dexterity, and application, of Mr Hadley the in¬ 
ventor of the refle&iug quadrant, another rnoft va¬ 
luable inftrument. The two telefcopes which New¬ 
ton had made were but fix inches long, were held 
in the hand for viewing objedls, and in power were 
compared to a fix-feet refractor: whereas Had¬ 
ley’s was above five feet long, was provided with a 
well-contrived apparatus for managing it and equalled 
in performance the famous aerial telefcope of Huy¬ 
gens ol 123 feet in length. Excepting as to the man¬ 
ner of making the fpecula, we have, in the tranfadtions 
o-f 1723, a complete defeription, with a figure, cf this 
telefcope, together with that of die machine for mo- 
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ving it;; but by a ftrange omiffion, Newton’s name is 
not once mentioned in that paper, fo that any per- 
fon not acquainted with the hiftory of the inven¬ 
tion, and reading that account only, might be apt 
to conclude that Hadley had been the foie contriver 
of it. 

The fame celebrated artift, after finifhing two tele¬ 
fcopes of the Newtonian conftrudtion, accomplifhed a ‘ 
third in the Gregorian way; but, it would feem, lefs 
fuccefsfully; by Dr Smith’s declaring fo ftrongly in 
favour of the other. Mr Hadley fpated no pains to 
inftrudt Mr Molyneux and the reverend Dr Bradley ; 
and when thofe gentlemen had made a fufficieilt pro¬ 
ficiency in the art, being defirous riiat thefe telefcopes 
fhould become more public, they liberally communica¬ 
ted to fomeefthe principal iuftrument-makers of Lon¬ 
don the knowledge they had acquired from him. Now 
fuch fcholats, as it is eafy to imagine, foon advanced 
beyond their mailers, and completed refledtors by 
other and better methods than what had been taught 
them. 

Certain it is, at lead, that Mr James Short, as early 
as the year "1734, h a£ l fignalized himfelf at Edinburgh 
by his work of this kind. Mr Maclaurin wrote that 
year to Dr Jurin, “ that Mr Short, who had be¬ 
gun with making glafs fpecula, was then applying 
himfelf to improve the metallic ; and that by taking 
care of the figure, he was enabled to give them 
larger apertures than others had done ; and that upon 
the whole they furpaffed in perfedtion all that he had 
feen cf other workmen.” He added, “ that Mr 
Short’s telefcopes were all of the Gregorian conftruc- 
tion; and that he had much improved that excellent 
invention.” This charadter of excellence Mr Short 
maintained to the laft ; and with more facility, as 
he had been well grounded both in the geometrical 
and philofophical principles of optics, and upon the 
whole was a mail intelligent perfon in whatever rela¬ 
ted to his profeffion. It was fuppofed he had fallen, 
upon a method of giving the parabolic figure to his 
great fpeculum : a point of perfedtion that Gregory 
and Newton had wiihed for, but defpaired of attain¬ 
ing ; .and that Hadley had never, as far as we knovv, 
attempted either in his Newtonian or Gregorian te¬ 
lefcope. Mr Short indeed faid he had acquired that 
faculty, bu,t never would tell by what peculiar means 
he effedted - it; fo that the fecret of working that con¬ 
figuration, whatever it was, as far as it then appear¬ 
ed died with that ingenicus artift. Mr Mudge, how¬ 
ever, hath lately realiled the expedtation of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, who, above 100 years ago, prefaged drat 
the public would one day poffefs a parabolic fpeculum, 
not accompiiihed by mathematical rules, but by me¬ 
chanical devices. 

This was a tleftdsratum , but it was not the only 
want fupplied by this gentleman : he has taught us 
liketvifea better compoiition of metals for the fpecu¬ 
la, how to grind them better, and how to give them a 
finer polifh ; and this laft part, (namely, the polifh), 
he remarks, was the moft difficult and eifential of the 
whole operation. “ In a word (fays Sir John Pringle), 
lam of opinion, there is no optician in this great city 
(which hath been fo long and fo juftly renowned for 
ingenious and dexterous makers of every kind of ma¬ 
thematical inftruments) fo partial to his own abilities 
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as not to acknowledge, that, however fome parts of 
the mechanical procefs now difclofcd might have been 
known before by individua’s of the profeffion, yet 
that Mr Mudge has opened to them all fome new 
and important lights, and upon the whole hath 
greatly improved the art of making reflecting tele¬ 
fcopes.” 

The late reverend and ingenious John Edwards de¬ 
voted much of his time to the improvement of re-_ 
fleCting telefcopes, and brought them to fiich per¬ 
fection, that Dr Malkelync, the aftronomer royal, 
found telefcopes conftruCied by him to furpafs in 
brightnefs, and other effentials, thofe of the fame fize 
made by the bell artills in London. The chief ex¬ 
cellence of his telefcopes arifes from the compofition, 
which, from various trials on metals and femimetals, 
he difeovered for the fpceula, and from the true pa¬ 
rabolic figure, which, by long practice, he had found 
a method of giving them, preferable to any that was 
known before him. His directions for the compofition 
of fpecnla, and for calling, grinding, and polifhing 
them, were publilhed, by order of the commillioners 
of longitude, at the end of the Nautical Almanack 
for the year 1787. To tire fame almanack is alfo an¬ 
nexed his account of the caule and cure of the tre- 


portion to the cube of that angle ; but ifTwo glades 
me fo proportioned and fituated, as that th? re Ira® on 
jravbe equally divided between them, they wu! each 
of them produce a reflation equal to ha’I in-■ required 
angle; and therefore, the aberration being in propor¬ 
tion to the cube of halt the angle taken twice eve. , 
will be but a fourth pirt of that winch is in ] r .por¬ 
tion to the cube of the whole angle; bcr.uiT tv.v • 
the cube of 1 is but | of the cube of 2 ; 10 the aber¬ 
ration from the figure, where two eye-glades are 
rightly proportioned, is but a fourth of what it mull 
unavoidably be, where the whole is penermed by a 
fingle eyc-glafs. By the fame way of realoning, when 
the refraClion is divided between three glide-, the 
aberration will be found to be but the ninth part o! 
what would be produced Irom a fingle glad; bccaule 
three times the cube of 1 is but one ninth of the cube 
of 3. Whence it appears, that by encreafing the num¬ 
ber of eye-glalfes, the inditlinClnefs which is obser¬ 
ved near the borders of the field of a telefcope may 
be very much diminilhed, though not entirely taken 
away. 

The method of correcting the errors arifing from 
the different rclrangibility of light is of a dUf.rent cni- 
fideration from the former. For, whereas the errors 


mors which particularly affeCt reflecting telefcopes more from the figure can only be diminilhed in a certain 
than refracting ones, together with remarks on the. proportion according to the number of glades, in this 
laid tremors by Dr Mafkelyne. See Telescope. they may be entirely corrected by the addition of only 

99 But in conftructing reflecting telefcopes ot extra- one glafs ; as we find in the aftronomical telefcope, that 

Jderfclvel's ordinary magnifying powers, Dr Herlchel has dii- two eye-glades, rightly proportioned, will caufe the 
improve- pj a y e( } f^Rl a nd ingenuity furpalling all his predecedors edges of objects to appear free from colours, quite to 

™ S ‘ in this department of mechanics. He has made-them the borders of the field. Alfo in the clay-telefcope, 

from 7, 10, 20, to even 40 feet in length; and with where no more than two eve-glades are abfolutely ne- 
the inftrument of thefe latter dimenfions he is now em- cedary fur ereCling the object, we find, that by the 
ployed in making difeoveries in aftronomy. Of its addition of a third, rightly lituated, the colours, which 
condruCtion, magnifying powers, and the curious col- would othervvife make the image confufed, are entirely 

leflion of machinery by which it is fupported and removed. This, however, is to be underftood with 

moved from one part of the heavens to another, ac- fome limitation: for though the different colours into 

counts will be given under the word Telescope. which the extreme pencils mud necedarily be divided. 

The greatest improvement in ref raffing telefcopes by the edges of the eye-glades, may in this manner 
hitherto made public (c) is that of Mr Dollond, of be brought to the eye in -a direflion parallel to each 
which an account has already been given in a preced- other, fo as, by the humours of the eye, to be made 
ing feCtion, wherein his difeoveries in the fcience of to converge to a point on the retina; yet, if the glades 
Optics were explained. But, befides the obligation exceed a certain length, the colours may be fpread t >o 
we are under to him for correfting the aberration of wide to be capable of being admitted through the 

■the rays of light in the focus of object, glades, arifing pupil or aperture of the eye; which is the reafon, that 

from their different refrangibility, he made another in long telefcopes, conftrufted in the common manner, 
confidcrable improvement in telefcopes, vi/.. by cor- with three eye-glades, the field is always very much 
reding, in a great meafure, both this kind of aber- contracted. 

ration, and alio that which ariles from the fpherical Thefe corrfiderations firft fet Mr Dollond on contri- 
form of lenfes, by an expedient of a very different ving howto enlarge the field, by increafing the num- 
nature; viz, increafing the number of eye-giades. ber of eye-glades without any hlnderance to the clillindl- 

100 If any perfon, fays he,' would have tile vifual angle nefs or brighnefs of the image; and though others 

Account of 0 f a telefcope to contain 20 degrees, the extreme pen- had been about the fame work before, yet, obferviug 

c '^ s t ^ e ^d ks bent or refolded in an angle that fome five-glafs telefcopes which were then made 
provenients °f 10 degrees ; which, if it be performed by one eye- would admit of farther improvement, he endeavoured 
1 glafs, will caufe an abberration from the figure, in pro- to conftrud one with the fame number of glades in a 

Vol. XIII. M m better 


(c) Dr Blair’s difeovery, mentioned n° 19, will undoubtedly lead to improvements fupericr to thofe cf 
Dollond; but as his memoir on the fubjed is not yet publilhed, we feel not ourfelv-es at liberty to make lonc-'er 
extrads from it. The reader will fee the whole in the Philofophical Tranfacfions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, whenever that body ihuil be pleafed to laveur the public with a third volume cf its learned 
labours. 
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better manner; which fo far anfwered his expectations, 
as to be allowed by the heft judges to be a confider- 
able improvement on ;fiie-former. 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, he refolved to try if he 
could not make fome farther enlargement of the field, 
by the addition of another glafs, and by placing and 
proportioning the glades in fucb a manner as to cor¬ 
rect the aberrations as much as poffible, without any 
detriment to the diftindlnefs ; and at laft he obtained as 
large a field as is convenient or neceifary, and that even 
in the longeft telefcopes that can be made. 

Thcfe telefcopes with fix glaffes having been well re¬ 
ceived, and fome of them being gene into foreign parts,- 
it feemed a proper time to the author to fettle the date 
■ of his invention; on which account he drew up a letter, 
which he addreffed to Mr Short, and which was read 
I0I at the Royal Society, March i. 1753*. 

Mr Smith’s Various other attempts were made about this time to 
proposal to fhorten and otherwife improve telefcopes. Among 
Ijioittnie. thefe we mull juft mention that of Mr Caleb Smith, 
Id copes. \yho, after giving much attention to the fubjedV, thought 

that he had found it poffible to redtify the errors which 
ariie from the different degrees of refrangibility, on the 
principle that the fines of refradtion, or rays differently 
refrangible, are to one anoiher in a given proportion, 
when their fines of incidence are equal; and the method 
which he propofed for this purpofe was to make the 
fpeculums of glafs inftead of metal, the two furfaces 
having different degrees of concavity. But we do not 
find that his fcheme was ever executed; nor is it pro¬ 
bable, for reafons which have been mentioned, that any 
ioi- advantage could be made of it. 

Equatorial To Mr Short we are indebted for the excellent c©n- 
telcfcope, trivance of an equatorial telefcope,_ or, as he likewife 
portable Called it, a portable olfrvatory ; for with it pretty accu¬ 
rate obfervatinns may be made with very little trouble, 
by thofe who have no building adapted, to the ‘purpofe. 
The inftrument confifts of an ingenious piece of ma¬ 
chinery, by the help of which a telefcope mounted 
upon it may be diredled to any degree of right alcen- 
fion or declination, fo that the place of any of the 
heavenly bodies being known, they ihay be found 
without any trouble, even in the day-time. Alfo, 
being made to turn parallel to the equator, any cbjedt 
is eafily kept in view, or recovered, without moving 
the eye from- its fituation. By this inftrument, Mr 
Short informs us, that moft of the ftars of the fir ft 
and fecond magnitude have been feen even at mid¬ 
day, and the fun fhining bright; as alfo Mercury, 
Venus, and Jupiter. Saturn and Mars are notfo eafy 
to be feen, on account of the faintnefs of their light, 
except when the fun is but a few hours above the ho¬ 
rizon. This particular effedt depends upon the tele¬ 
fcope excluding almoft all the light, except what 
comes from the objedt itfelf, and which miglit other- 
wife efface the impreffion made by its weaker light 
upon the eye. Any telefcope of the fame magnifying 
power would have the fame effedt, could we be fure of 
pointing it right. For the fame reafon, alfo, it is that 
ftars are vifible in the day-time from the bottom of a 
deep pit. Mr Ramfden has lately invented a portable 
oljervatory or equatorial telefcope, which may perhaps 
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fuperfede the ufe of Mr Short’s. See Astronomy, 

504. _ ro 3 

In order to enable us to fee the fixed ftars in'the Howtoob- 
day time, it is neceffary to exclude the extraneous &rve the 
light as much as poffible."' For this reafon the greater ‘ tar3 '. n , * le 
magnifying power of any telefcope is ufed, the more 
eafily a fixed ftar will be diftinguifiied in the day-time ; 
the light of the ftar remaining the fame in all tnagni- 
fying powers of the fame telefcope, but the ground 
upon which it is feen becoming darker by increaftng 
the magnifying power ; and the vifibility of a ftar de- 
'pends very much upon the difference between its own 
light and that of the ground upon which it is feen". A 
fried ftar will be very nearly equally vifible with tele¬ 
fcopes of very different apertures, provided the magni¬ 
fying power remains the fame. 

If a comet, or any other heavenly body, be viewed 
through this equatorial telefcope,- properly redlified, it 
is feen immediately by the help of the fame machinery 
what is its true place in the heavens- Other aftrono- 
mical problems may alfo be folved by it, with great 
eafe and certainty. 104 

M. JEpinus propofes to bend the tubes of long te- Mr Epi- 
lefcopes at right angles, fixing a plane mirror in the nus s P ro * 
angle, in order to make them more commodious for F°^). for 
viewing objedts near the zenith of the obferver; and the 
Jie .gives particular inftrudtions how to make them in telefcopes. 
this form; efpecially when they are furnifhed with mi- 
, crpmeters. We are alfo informed that a little plane ’ 
fpeculum is fometimes placed between the laft eye-glafs 
and the eye in the reflecting telefcopes, at an angle of 
45°, for the. fame purpofe. 

The-invention of Microscopes wasnotmuch later Hiftory of 
than that of telefcopes ; and, according to Borellus, nucrofcopa 
whofe account we d© not find to have been called in 
queftion by any perlbn, we are indebted for them to 
the fame author,, at leaf); to Z. Janfen, in conjunc¬ 
tion with his fon ; and for this latter favour we may, 
perhaps, be confidered as under more obligation to 
them than for the former, the microfcope having more 
various and extend ve ufes, with refpedt to philofophy, 
than the telefcope. In our ideas, however, it ap¬ 
pears fomething greater, and more extraordinary, to 
be able to- fee objedts too diftant to be perceived by 
the naked eye, than thofe that are too near to be feen 
by us ; and therefore there is more of the fublime in 
the telefcope than the microfcope. Thefe two inftru- 
ments, though different in their application, are not* 
withftanding very fimilar ; as both of them aflift us 
in the difeovery of objedts that we muft otherwife have 
remained unacquainted with, by enlarging the atigle . 
which they fubtend at the eye. 

The Janfens, however, have not always enjoyed 
undifturbed, that fhare of reputation to which they 
feem to be entitled, with refpedt either to the telefcope 
or the microfcope. The difeovery of the latter, in par¬ 
ticular, has generally been confidered as more uncer¬ 
tain than that of the former. All that many writers 
fay we can depend upon is, that microfcopes were firft 
ufed in Germany about the year 1621. Other's fay 
pofitively, that this inftrument was the contrivance of 

Cor- 


* This paragraph is extradled from this paper in theTranfadlions ; butDollond’s improvement there deferibed, 
is not accompanied by any diagram. For.aminute account of it, and of eye-pieces in general,fee Ludlam’s'Ejfays* 
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Cornelias Drebell, no philofopher, but a man of curio- 
fity and ingenuity, who alfo invented the thermometer. 

According to 'Borellus, Zacharias Janfen and his 
fon prefented the firft microfcopes they had conftrudt- 
ed to prince Maurice, and Albert archduke of Au- 
ftria. William Borell, who gives this account in a 
letter to his brother Peter, fays, that when he was am- 
baffador in England, in 1619, Cornelius. Drebell, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted, {flowed him a mi- 
crofcope, which he laid was the fame the archduke 
had given him, and had been made by Janfen himfelf. 
This inftrument was not fo fhort as they are generally- 
made at prefent, but was fix feet long, confiding of a 
tube of gilt copper, an inch in diameter, fujjported by 
three brafs pillars in the fhape of dolphins, bn a bafe 
Io6 of ebony, on which the fmall objedts. were placed. 
Micro- This microfcope was evidently a compound one, or 
fcope made rather fomething betwixt a telefcope and a micro- 
by Janfen. fcope, what we fhould now, perhaps, choofe to call 
a megalafcope; fo. that it is pbffible that iingle micro- 
fcopes might have been known, and in' ufe, fome 
time before: but perhaps nobody thought of giving 
that name to Angle lenfes; though, from the firft ufe of 
lenfes, they could pot but have been ufed for the pur- 
pofe of magnifying fmall objects. In this fenfe we 
have feen, that even the ancients were in poffeffion of 
microfcopes; and it appears from Jamblicus and Plu¬ 
tarch, quoted by Dr Rogers, that they gave fuch in- 
ftruments as they ufed for this purpofe the name of 
(fioptra. As fpedtacles were certainly in ufe long be¬ 
fore the invention of telefcopes, one can hardly help 
concluding, that lenfes mull have been made fmaller, 
and more convex, for the purpofe of magnifying 
minute objedts ; efpecially as the application of this 
kind of microfcope was nearly the fame with that of a 
fpedtacle-glafs, both of them being held clofe to the 
eye. At what time lenfes were made fo fmall as we 
now generally ufe them for magnifying in fingle 
microfcopes, we have not found. But as this mufl. ne- 
ceirarily have been done gradually, the only proper ob¬ 
ject of inquiry is the invention of the double or com¬ 
pound microfcope, and this is clearly given, by the 
evidence of BgrTus abovementioned, to Zacharias 
Janfen, the inventor of the telefcope, or his fm. 

. The invention of compound microfcopes is claimed 
by the fame Fontana who claimed the difcovery of te¬ 
lefcopes ; and though he did not publiffi any account 
of this invention till the year 1646 (notwithstand¬ 
ing he pretended to have made the difcovery in 1618), 
Montucla, not having attended perhaps to the tefti- 
mony of Borellus, is willing to allow his claim, as he 
thought there was no other perfon who feemed to have 
any better right to it. ■ 

jBy Diviui. Euftaehio Divini made microfcopes with two com¬ 
mon object-glades, and two plano-convex eye-glafles 
joined together on their convex fides fo as to meet in 
a point, The tube in which they were inclofed was. 
as big as a man’s leg, and the eye-glades almoft as - 
broad as the palm of a man’s hand. Mr Oldenburg, 
fecretary to the royal fociety, received an account of 
this inftrument from Rome, and read it at one of their 
108 meetings, Auguft 6. 1668. 

By Hire- It was in this, period that Hartfocker improved 
locker. fingle microicopes, by ufing fmall globules of glafs, 
jnade by melting them in. the flame of a candle, in- 
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Head of the lenfes-which had before been made ufe of 
for that purpofe. By this means he firft dilcovered the 
animalcula in femine mafeulino, which gave rife to a 
newfyftem of generation. A microfcope of this kind, 
conlifting of a globule of ~' c7 of an inch in diameter, 

M. Huygens demonftrated to magnify 100 times ; and. 
fince it is eafy to make them of lefs than half a line in 
diameter, they may be made to magnify 300 times. 

Were it not for the difficulty of applying objedts to 
theie magnifiers, the want of light, and the fmall field 
of drftindl vifion, they would certainly have been the 
moft perfedt of all microfcopes. ro? 

But no man diftinguiffied himfelf lo much by micro- By Lecu- 
fcopical difeoveries as the famous M. Leeuwenhoek, wcnho.ck. 
though he ufed only fingle lenfes with fhort foci, pre¬ 
ferring difl'in&nefs of vifion to a large magnifying 
•power. 

M, Leeuwenhoek’s microfcopes were all fingle ones, 
each of them conlifting of a fmall double convex-glafs, 
let ia a focket between two filver plates rivetted toge¬ 
ther, and pierced with a fmall hole ; and the objedt 
Was placed on the point of a needle, fo contrived as 
to be placed at any diftance from the lens. If the ob- 
jedls were folid, he faftened them with glue ; and if 
they were fluid, or on other accounts required to be 
fpread upon glafs, he placed them on a fmall piece of 
Mufcovy talc, or glafs blown very thin ; which he af¬ 
terwards glued to his needle. He had, however, a dif¬ 
ferent apparatus for viewing the circulation of the 
blood, which he could fix to the fame microfcopes. 

The greateft part of his microfcopes M. Leeuwen¬ 
hoek bequeathed to the Royal Society. They were con¬ 
tained in a fmall Indian cabinet, in the drawers of 
which were 13 little boxes, or cafes, in each of which 
were two microfcopes, neatly fitted up in filver; and 
both the glafs and the apparatus were made with his 
own hands. 

, The glafs of thefe lenfes is exceedingly clear, but 
none of them magnifies fo much as thofe globules 
which are frequently ufed in other microfcopes; but 
Mr Folkes, who examined them, thought that they 
ffiowed objedts with much greater .diftindtnefs, which 
M. Leeuwenhoek principally valued. His difeoveries, 
however, are to be afcribe.d not fo much to the good- 
nefs of his glaffes, as to his great judgment, acquired 
by long experience, in ufing them. He alfo particu¬ 
larly excelled in his manner of preparing objedts for 
bring .viewed to the moft advantage, 

Mr Baker, who alfo examined M. Leeuwenhoek’s 
microfcopes, and made a report concerning them to 
the Royal Society, found that the greateft magnifier 
among them enlarged the diameter of an objedt about 
160 times, but that all the reft fell much fhort of that 
power; fo he concluded that M. Leeuwenhoek muft 
have had other microfcopes of a much greater magni¬ 
fying power for many of his difeoveries, And it ap¬ 
pears,' he fays., by many circumftances, that he had, 
filch microfcopes. 

It appears from M. Leeuwenhoek’s writings, that 
he was not unacquainted with the method of viewing 
opaque objedts by means of a fmall concave reflecting 
mirrror, which was afterwards improved by M. Lie- 
berkhun. For, after deferibing his apparatus for view¬ 
ing eels in glafs tubes, he adds,-that he had an inftru¬ 
ment to which he ferewed a microfcope fet in brafs, 

M m a iiDon 
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upon which microfcope he faffened a little difh of 
brafs, probably that his eye might be thereby abided 
to fee objects better; for he fays he had filed the brafs 
which was round his microfcope as bright as he could, 
that the light, while he was viewing objects, might 
be reflected from it as much as poflible. This micro- 
Icope, with its diih, is conftruCted upon principles fo 
limilar to thofe which are the foundation of our fingle 
microfcope by refleA-on (fee Microscope), that it 
may well be fuppmed to have given the hint to the 
ingenious inventor of it, provided he ever attended 
to it.^ 

VvTfon's Ti 1 7 02 j Mr Wilfon made feveral ingenious im* 
micro. provements in the method of ufing fingle magnifiers, 
■hope. for the purpofe of viewing tranlparent objects ; and 
his microfcope, which is alio a neceffary part of the 
•foiar microfcope, is in very general ufe at this day 
in ;(See Microscope, feCt. i.) 

Adamsts ^ In 1710, Mr Adams gave to the Royal Society the 
method m .flowing account of his method of making fmall glo- 
elobule* 'bales for large magnifiers. He took a piece of fine 
for hne 'window-glafs, and cut it with a diamond into as many 
,magnifier*..lengths as he thought proper, not exceeding 4 of an 
■..inch in breadth ; then,, holding one of them'between 
1 the fore-finger and thumb of each hand over a very 
fine flame,.till the glafs began to foften, he drew it 
out till it was as fine as a hair, and broke ; then put¬ 
ting each of the ends into the pureft part of the flume, 
he had two globules prefently, which he could make 
larger or lefs. at pleafure. If they were held a long 
time in the flame, they would have fpots in them,- fo 
that he drew them out prefently after they became 
■round. The (lent he broke off as near to the globule 
as he could, and lodging the remainder between the 
plates, in which holes were drilled exactly round, the 
microfcope, he fays, performed to admiration. Thro’ 
thefe magnifiers, he fays, that the fame thread of very 
fine muffin appeared three or four times bigger than it 
did in the largeft of Mr Wilfon’s magnifiers. 
*Tempor.ry The ingenious Mr Grey hit upon a very eafy expe- 
niicro- di:nt to makevery good temporary microfcopes, at a 
f opes by very little expence. They confift of nothing but very 
,Mr Grey. £^11 drops of water, taken up with a point of a pin, 
raid put. into a fmall hole made in a piece of metal. 
Thofe globules of water do not, indeed, magnify fo 
much as thofe which are made of glals of rhe fame 
ilzc, becaufe the refractive power of water isnotfo 
great; but the fame purpofe will be anfwered nearly 
as well by making them fomewhat fmaller. 

The fame ingenious perfon, obfetving that fmall he¬ 
terogeneous particles inclofed'in rhe glafs of which mi¬ 
crofcopes are made, were much magnified when thofe 
glades were looked through, thought of making his 
microfcopes of water that contained living animalcula, 
fo fee how they would lookin this new fmiation ; and 
he found his fcheme to anfwer even-beyond his utmoft 
♦ •-pectation, fo that he could not even account for 
their being magnified fo much as they were: for it 
1. as much mere than they would have been magnified 
if they had been placed beyond the globule, in the pro¬ 
per place for viewing objects. But Moniucla obferves, 
t-!i it, when any object is inclofed within this fmall 
trailfpttrcr.t globule, the hinder-part of it ads like a 
eortcavc mirror, provided they be fituated between that 
Igjface and the focus; and.that, by this means, they 
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are magnified above 3j times more than they would 
have been in the ufual way. : t j 

After the happy execution of the reflecting tele- Dr Bar- 
fcope, it was natural to -expeCt that attempts would ker’s 
alfo be made to render a fimilar fervice to microfcopes. reflecting. 
Accordingly we find two plans of this kind. The ™ Kro ' 
firft was that of Dr Robert Barker. His inffrument c °^ e " 
differs in nothing from the reflecting telefcope, ex¬ 
cepting the difbmce of the two fpeculums, in order to 
adapt it to thofe pencils of rays which enter the mi¬ 
crofcope diverging; whereas they come to the tele¬ 
fcope from very diftant objeCts nearly parallel to each 
other. 

This microfcope is not fo eafy to manage as the 
common fort. For vifion by reflection, as it is much 
more perfect, fo it is far more difficult than that by 
refraction. Nor is this microfcope fo ufeful for any 
but very fmall or tranlparent objects. For the objeCt, 
being between the- fpeculum aud image, would, if it 
were large and opaque, prevent a due reflection. 

Dr Smith invented a double reflecting microfcope,. Dr Smith's 
of which a theoretical and practical account is given 1 reflecting 
in the remarks on the fecond volume of his Syftem of micro- 
Optics. Through fome of thofe incidents to which fco P e . 
the conducting of a work fo multifarious as ours is Mothers 0 
always liable, this inffrument was omitted under the- 
article Microscope. As it is conftruCted on prin¬ 
ciples eifentially different from all others, and, in the 
opinion of the ableftjudges whom we have confulted r 
incomparably fuperior to them all, the reader will not 
be ill pleafed with the following practical defeription, 
though it appears not perhaps in its moll proper place. j> !ate 

Fig. 2. is a feCtion of this microfcope, where ABC CCCLIvy 
and abc are two fpecula, the former concave, and the 
latter convex, inclofed within the tube DEFG. The 
fpeculum ABC, is perforated like: the fpeculum of a 
Gregorian telefcope; and the object to be magnified is fo 
placed between the centre and principal, focus of that 
fpeculum, that the rays flowing from it to ABC are- 
reflected towards an image’ pq. But before they are 
united in that image they are received by the convex 
fpeculum abc, and thence reflected, through the hole 
bC in the vertex of the concave ot a feGond image 
«, to be viewed through an eye-glafs U The object, 
may either be fituated between the two fpecula, or, 
which is perhaps better, between the principal focus 
and vertex c of the convex fpe culnm abc, a fmall hole 
being made in its vertex for the incident rays to pals 1 
through. When the microfcope is tiled, let the ob¬ 
ject be included between two little round plates of 
Mufcovy-glafs, fixed in a hole of an oblong brafs plate 
mn, intended to Aide clofe to the back fide of the con¬ 
vex fpeculum ; which muff tkeveffire be ground fiat on, 
that tide, and fo thin that the objeCt may come pre- 
cifely t > its computed diffance from the vertex of the: 
fpeculum. The Aider muff be kept tight to the back 
of the metal by a gentle fpring.. The diffance of the 
objeCt being thus determined once.for all, diffinCt vi¬ 
fion to different eyes, and through different cye-glafies r 
muff be procured by a gentle motion of the little 
tubes that contain thefe glaffes. Thefe tubes muff be 
m ide in the ufual form of thofe that belong to Sir. 

Ifiiac Newton’s reflecting telefcope, (fee Telescope), 
having a fmall hole in the middle of each plate, at the 
ends ofthe tube, fituated exactly in each-focus oftha 
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glaCs: the ufe cf thefe holes and plates is to limit the 
vifible ;v.ca, and hinder any ftraggling rays from enter¬ 
ing the eye. To the tube of the eye-glafs is fattened 
the arm s , on which the adjufting ferew turns. _A 
limilar ann u is attached to the fixed tube X, in which 
the neck of the ferew turns; and by turning the but¬ 
ton y, the eye tube is moved farther from or nearer to 
the objedt, by which means different forts of eyes ob¬ 
tain diilinct vifion. 

The rays which flow from the objedt diredtly thro’ 
the hole in the concave fpeculum and through the 
eye-glafr, by mixing with the refledted rays, would 
' dilute the image on the retina, and therefore mutt be 
intercepteJ. This is dene by a very Ample contri¬ 
vance. The little hole ia the convex fpeculum is 
ground conical as in the figure; and a conical ibhd ft, 
of which the bafe is larger than the orifice in the back 
of die convex fpeculum, fupported on the flcnJer pil¬ 
lar PQ, is lb placed as to intercept all the d'.ret'i rays 
from me eye-glafs. All the tubes are icrcngly black¬ 
ed on their iniides, and fo is the conical lblid, to har¬ 
der all reflection of rays from thele objedts upon the 
convex fpeculum. The little bafe, too, of the foiid 
ihould be made concave, that whatever light it may 
ftill reflefi, may be thrown back upon the object; and 
its back-ficle being conical and blacked all over, will 
either abforb or laterally diipeife any ftraggling rays 
which the concave fpeculum may fcatter upon it, and 
fo prevent their coming to the eye-glafs. 

Notwithftanding the interpolition of this conical 
foiid, yet when the eye-glafs is taken out, diftant ob¬ 
jects may be diftindtiy feen through the microl'cope,, 
by rays reflected from the metals, and diverging upon 
the eye from an image behind the convex fpeculum. 
But this mixture of foreign rays with thole of the ob¬ 
jedt, which is common to all kinds of microfcopes in 
viewing tranfparent objedts, is ufually prevented by 
placing before the cbjedt a thick double convex-lens L, 
to colleff the Iky light exadtly upon the objedt. This 
lens Ihould he juft fo broad as to fubtend the oppofite 
angle to that which the concave fpeculum fubtends at 
the objedt. The annular frame of the lens mutt be 
very narrow, and connedted to the microfcope by two 
or three fiender wires or blades, whofe planes produced 
may pafs through the objedt, and intercept from it as 
little Iky-Iight as poffible. 

This is not the place for explaining the principles 
of this microfcope, or demonftuiting its fuperiority over, 
mod others; nor are fuch explanation and demonftrai 
tion-necefiary. Its excellence, as well as the princi¬ 
ples upon which it is conftructed, will be perceived by 
the reader, when he has made himfelf matter of the 
laws of refradtion and refledlion as laid down in the 
lr; enfuing part of this article. 

Solar mi¬ 
crofcope, tal improvements 
*nd thatfor frjg Jolar mhrrf obf, and the mici cfcop: for opaque objetis. 
Wh 7 en he was in England in the Winter cf 1739, he 
fhowed an apparatus of his own making, for each of 
thefe purpofes, to feveral gentlemen of the Royal .So¬ 
ciety, as . well as to fome opticians, particularly Mr- 
Cuff in Fleet ttreet, who took great pains to improve 
them. 

The microfcope for opaque objects remedies the in¬ 
convenience of having the dark iide of an objedt next 
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In 1738 or 1739} M. Lieberkuhn made two capi- 
1 improvements in microfcopes, by the invention of 




the eye. For by means of a concave fpeculum of (li¬ 
ver, hi o hly polilhed, in the centre of which a magni¬ 
fying lens is placed, the objedt is fo ftrongly illumi¬ 
nated that it may be examined with all imaginable 
cafe and plea fare. A convenient apparatus of this 
find, with four dift’erent fpeculums and magnifiers of 
different powers, wets brought to perfection by Mr 
Cuff. 

hi. Lieberkuhn made confidcrable improvements in 
his iblar microfcope, particularly in adapting it to the 
view of opaque objedts ; but in what manner this end 
was effedted, M. iEpinus, v. ho was highly entertained 
with the performance, and who mentions the iad'r, was 
not able to recoiled!; and the duith of the ingenious 
inventor prevented his publiihing any account of it 
himfelf. M. VFpinus invites thole perfons who came 
into the polfeffion of M. Lieherkulm’s apparatus to 
publilh an account of this inftrument; but it doth not. 
appear that his method was ever pulf iftied. 

This improvement ol' M. Lieherkuhn’s»induced M. 
ttEpinus himfrlf to attend to the fubjedtffand by tins 
means he produced a very valuable improvement in this 
inftrument. For by throwing the light upon the fore- 
fide cf any objedt by means of a mirror, before it is 
tranfmitted through the objedt lcns, all kinds of objedts 
are equally well reprefented by it. u6 

M. Euler propoled a fcheme to introduce vifion by Reflected 
reflected light into the magic lantern and folar micro- hg* 11111 tro * 

fcope, by which many inconveniences to which thofe d , ucc<lHlu> 

1 j J t t the micro- 

inttruments are fubjedt might be avoided. For this fco p S an( j 

puipofe, he fays, that nothing is ncceffary but a large ma fc Un- 

concave mirror, perforated as for a-telefcope ; and that tern. 

the light be fo lituated, that none of it may pafs di- 

redtly through the perforation, fo as to fall on the 

images of the objects upon the fereen. He propofes , 

to have four different machines, for objects of different 

fixes ; the firft for thole of fix feet long, the fecond for 

thofe of one foot, the third for thofe of two inches, 

and the fourth for thofe of two lines; but it is need- 

lefs to be particular in the defc; iption of thefe, as more 

perfedt inttruments are deicribed under the article 

Microscope. 

Several improvements were made in the apparatus 
to the folar microfcope, as adapted to view opaque- 
objedts, by M. Zeiher, who made one conftrudtion 
for the larger kind of objedts, and another for the 
fmall ones. 

Mr Martin having conftrudted a folar microfcope of Mr Mar- 
a larger fize than common, for his own ufe, the illu- tin s im " 
initiating lens being 4! inches in diameter, and all the fn^foUr 
other parts of the inftrument in proportion, found, that-microfcope,, 
by the help of an additional part, which he does not 
deferibe, he could fee even opaque objedts very well. 

If he had made the lens any larger, he was aware that- 
the heat produced at the focus would have been too 
great for the generality of objedts .to bear. The expence 
of diis inftrument, he fays, does not much exceed the 
price c-f the common folar microfcope. I1 g 

The fmalleft globules, and confequently thc greateft Di Torre’** 
magnifiers, for microfcopes, that have yet been’execu- extraorili- 
ted, were made by T. Di Torre of Naples, who, in na !7 ma &7 
176;, font four of them to tli: Royal Society. The ' 

large ft of them was only two Paris points in diameter, ' ‘ " ' 
and it was laid to magnify the diameter of an objedt 
64c time-:. The fecond was the fize cf one Paris point, 

and; 
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and the third was no more than half of a Paris point, 
or the 144th part of an inch in diameter, and was faid 
to magniiy the diameter of an objedt 2560 tiroes. One 
of thefe globules was wanting when they came into 
the hands of Mr Baker to whofe examination they 
were referred by the Royal Society. This gentleman, 
fo famous for his (kill in microfcopes, and his exttaor- 
dinary expertnefs in managing them, war not able to 
make any ufe of thefe. With that which magnifies 
the leaft, he was not able to fee any objedt with fatis- 
fadtion; and-he concludes his account with expreffing 
his hopes only, that, as his eyes had been much 
ufed to microfcopes, they were not injured by the 
attention he had given to them, though he believed 
there were few perfons who would not have been blind- 
ed by it. 

The conftrudtion of a telefcope with fix eye-glades 
led M. Euler to a fimilar conftrudtion of microfcopes, 
by introducing into them fix lenfes, one of which ad¬ 
mits of fo fmall an aperture, as to ferve, inftead of a 
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diaphragm to exclude all foreign light, though,- as he 
fays, it neither led’ens the field of view, nor the bright- 
nefs of objedt?. 

The improvement of all dioptric inftrumer.ts is 
greatly impeded by inequalities in the fubftance of the attending 
glafs of which they are made; but though many at- the con¬ 
tempts have been made to make glafs without that ftrufiion of 
imperfedtion, none of them have been hitherto quite <iio P tric 
efFedtual. M. A. D. Merklein, having found fome “ luinents * 
glafs which had been melted when a building was on 
fire, and which proved to make excellent objedt: glaf- 
fes, for telefcopes, concluded that its peculiar good- 
nefs arofe from its not having been d-ifturbed when it 
was in a fluid Hate; and therefore he propofed to take 
the metal out of the furnace in iron veflels, of the 
fame form that was wanted for the glafs ; and after it 
had been perfectly fluid in thofe veflels, to let it ftand 
to cool without any difturbance. But this is not al¬ 
ways found to anfwer. 
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HIS part of the fcience contains all that hath 
JL been difeovered concerning the various motions 
of the rays of light, either through different mediums, 
or v hen refledted from different fubftances in the fame 
medium. It contains alfo the rationale of every thing 
which hath been difeovered with regard to vifion; the 
optical deceptions to which we are liable; and, in fliort, 
ought to give the reafon of all the known optical phe¬ 
nomena.—The fcience is commonly divided into three 
parts, viz. dioptrics, which contains the laws of re¬ 
fradtion, and the phenomena depending upon them ; 
catoptrics, which Contains the laws of refledtion, and 
the phenomena which depend on them ; and, laftly, 
chromatics, which treat of the phenomena of colour. 
But this definition is of no ufe in a treatife of Optics, 
as moft of the phenomena depend both on refradtion 
and refledtion, colour itfelf not excepted. For this 
reafon though we have given detached articles under 
the words Dioptrics, Catoptrics, and Chroma¬ 
tics ; we have referved to this place the explana¬ 
tion of the laws of refledtion and refradtion, by which 
all optical phenomena may be accounted for. 

Sect. I. Of the properties of Light in general. 

Under the article Light we have given fome ac¬ 
count of the controverfies concerning its nature. The 
opinions of philofophers may, in general, be arranged 
under thefe two : t. That the phenomena of vifion and 
illumination are produced by the undulations of an ela- 
ftic fluid, much in the fame manner as found is produ¬ 
ced by the undulations of air. This opinion was firft 
offered to the public by Des Cartes, and afterwards 
by Mr Hughens, and has lately been revived by Mr 
Euler, who has endeavoured to explain the phenomena 
upon mechanical principles .—2d, Thai the phenome- 
Different na v '^ I0n are produced "by the motion and adtion of 
opinions matter emitted from the filming body with immenfe 
concerning velocity, moving uniformly in ftraight lines, and act-d 
the nature on by other bodies ; fo as to be refledted, refradted, 
iignt. or infledted, in various ways, by means of forces which 


adt on it in the fame manner as on other inert matter. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has fhown, in the moft incontrover¬ 
tible manner, the total difiimilarity between the phe¬ 
nomena of vifion and the legitimate confequences of 
the undulations of an elaftic fluid. All Mr Euler’s 
ingenious and laborious difeuffions have not removed 
Newton’s objections in the lmalleft degree. Sir Ifaac 
adopts the vulgar opinion, therefore, making light of 
the difficulties objected to it, becaufe none of them, 
are inconfiftent with the eftabiifhed principles of me¬ 
chanics, and are merely difficulties of conception to 
limited faculties like ours. We need not defpair of 
being able to decide, by experiment, which of thefe 
opinions is neareft to the truth; becaufe there are phe¬ 
nomena where the refult fhould be fenfibly different in 
the two hypothefes. At prefent, we (hall content our- 
l'elves with giving fome account of the legitimate con¬ 
fequences of the vulgar opinion as modified by Sir 
Ifaac Newton, viz. that light confifts of fmall particles 
emitted with very great veloci.'.y, and attradted or re¬ 
pelled by other bodies at very fmall diftances. m 

Every vifible body emits or refledts inconceivably Lightiflim. 
fmall particles of matter from each point of its furface, in ftraight 
which ilfue from it continually (not unlike fparks from lines fi°;" 
a coal) in ftraight lines and in all directions. Thefe eac l 1 P““ t 
particles entering the eye, and kriKing upon the retina nou$ fuIV 
(a nerve expanded on the back part of the eye to re- f ace , 
ceive their impulfes), excite in our minds the idea of 
light. And as they differ in fubftance, denfity, velo¬ 
city, or magnitude, they produce in us the ideas of 
different colours: as will be explained in its proper 
place. 

That the particles which conftitute light are ex¬ 
ceedingly fmall, appears from hence, viz. that if a hob 
be made through a piece of paper with a needle, rays 
of light from every objedl on the farther fide of it are 
capable of puffing through it at once without th: leaft 
confuiion; for any one of thofe objedts may as clearly 
be feen through it, as if no rays palled through Efrem 
any of the reft. Further, If a candle is lighted,' and 
there be no obft.tcle in the way to obicrudt the pro- 

grefs 
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IUfru&ion. grefs of its rays, it will fill ad tne fpace within two 
v— miles of it every way vim luminous particles, before 
it has loll the leaft ienfible part oi its ihUUnce therc- 

^ That thefe particles proceed from every point of the 
furface of a vifible body, and in all directions, is clear 
from hence, viz. becaufe wherever a ipedtator is pla¬ 
ced with regard to the body, every point of that part 
of the furface which is turned towards him is vifible 
to him. That they proceed from the body in right 
lines, we are a (hired, becaufe juit fo many and no more 
will be intercepted in their paffage to any place by an 
interpofed objedt, as that objedt ought to intercept, 
fuppofing them to come in iuch lines. 

The velocity with which they proceed from the fur- 
face of the vifible body is no lets furprifing than their 
minutenefs: the method whereby philofophers efeimate 
their lwiftnch, is by obfervations made on the eclipfes 
of Jupiter's fate'lites; which eclipfes to us appear about 
feven minutes fooner than they ought to do by calcu¬ 
lation, when the earth is placed between the fun an 1 
him, that is, when we are neareft to him ; and as much 
later, when the fun is between him and us, at which 
time we are fartheftfrom him; from whence it is con¬ 
cluded, that they require about leven minutes to pals 
over a fpace equal to the diftance between the fun and 
us, which is about 95,000,000 of miles. 

A dream of thefe particles iffuing from the furface 
of a vifible body in one and the fame diredtion, is call¬ 
ed a ray of light. 

As rays proceed from a vifible body in all diredlions, 
they necelfarily become thinner and thinner, continu¬ 
ally fpreading themselves as they pafs along into a lar¬ 
ger fpace, and that in proportion to the fquares of their 
didances from the body ; that is, at the didance of 
two fpaces, they are four times thinner than they are 
at one ; at the didance of three fpaces, nine times thin¬ 
ner, and fo on: the reafon of which is, becaufe they 
fpread themfelves in a twofold manner, viz- upwards 
and downwards, as well as fidewife. 

The particles of light are fubjedt to the laws of at- 
tradtion of cobefion, like other fmall bodies; for if a 
ray of light be made to pafs by the edge of a knife, 
it will be diverted from its natural courle, and be in- 
fledted towards the edge of the knife. The like in¬ 
flection happens to a ray when it enters obliquely in¬ 
to a denfer or rarer fubbance than that in which it was 
before, in which cafe it is faid to be refradted ; the laws 
of which refradtion are the fubjedt of the following 
iedtion. 


Sect. II. Of Refraction. 

**3 Light, when proceeding from a luminous body, 
defiued 10U without being refledted from any opaque fubbance, or 
inflected by paffing very near one, is invaiiably found 
to proceed in draight lines, with mtthe lead deviation. 
But if it happens to pafs obliquely irom one medium 
to another, it always leaves the diredtion it had before, 
and afl’umes a new one; and this change of courfe is 
called its refaction. After having taken this new di¬ 
redtion, it then proceeds invariably in a draight line 
till it meets with a different medium, when it is again 
turned out < f its courfe. It mud be obf.rved, how¬ 
ever, that though by this means wo may came the rays 
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of light to make any number of angles in their courfe, it 
is impoffible for us to make them deferibe a, curve, ex¬ 
cept in one fingle cafe, namely, where they pafs through 
a medium, the denlity of which uniformly either in- In what 
creates or decreafes. This is the cafe with the light of C | fe the 
the ce'.cdial bodies, which paffes downwards through 
pur atmofphere, and likewife with that which is re- ~ 

fledted upwards through it by terredrial objedts. In curve , 
both thefe cafes, it deferibes a curve of the hyperbolic 
kind ; but at all other times it proceeds in draight 
lines, or in what may be taken for draight lines with¬ 
out any fenfible error. 

$ I. The cauf sf Refraction, and the law ly which 
it is performed 

The phenomena of refraction are explained by an 
attradtive power in the medium through which light 
paffes, in the following manner: All bodies being en¬ 
dowed with an attradtive force, which is extended to 
fome didance beyond their furfaces ; when a ray of 
light paffes out of a rarer into a denfer medium (if this 
latter has a greater attradtive force than the former, as 
is commonly the cafe), the ray, jud before its entrance, 
will begin to be attracted towards the denfer medium; 
and this attraction will continue to adt upon it, till 
fome time after it has entered the medium; and there¬ 
fore, if a ray approaches a denfer medium in a direc¬ 
tion perpendicular to its furface, its velocity will be 
continually accelerated during its paffage through the 
fpace in which that attradtion exerts itfelf; and there¬ 
fore, after it has paffed that fpace, it will move on, 
till it arrives at the oppofite fide of the medium, with 
a greater degree of velocity than it had before it en¬ 
tered. So that in this cafe its velocity only will be al¬ 
tered. Whereas, if a ray enters a denfer medium 
obliquely, it will not only have its velocity augment¬ 
ed thereby, but its diredtion will become lefs oblique 
to the furface. Juff as when a (tone is thrown down¬ 
wards obliquely from a precipice, it falls to the furface 
of the ground in a diredtion nearer to a perpendicular 
one, than that with which it was thrown from the 
hand. From hence we fee a ray of light, in pafling 
out of a rarer into a denfer medium, is refracted to¬ 
wards the perpendicular; that is, fuppofing a line 
drawn perpendicularly to the furface of the medium, 
through the point where the ray enters, and extended 
both ways, the ray in paffing through the furface is 
refradted or bent towards the perpendicular line ; or, 
which is the fame thing, the line which it deferibes by 
its motion after it has paffed through the furface, 
makes a lefs angle with the perpendicular, than the 
line it deferibed before. All which may be illuftrated 
in the following manner. 

Let us fuppofe firft, that the ray paffes out of va¬ 
cuum into the denfer medium ABCD (fig. 3.), and 
that the attradtive force of each particle in the medium 
is extended from its refpedtive centre to a diftance 
equal to that which is between the lines AB and Er, 
or AB and GH; and let KL be the path deferibed 
by a ray of light in its prog refs towards the denfer 
medium. This ray, when it arrives at L, will enter the 
attradtive forces of thofe particles which lie in AB the 
furface of the denfer medium, and will therefore ceafe 
to proceed any longer in the right line KLM, but will 
be diverted from its courle by being attradted towards 

the 
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to defcribe the curve LN, 
AB in ferae new direction, 
as OQi thereby making a lefs angle with a line, .as 
Pll, drawn perpendicularly through the point N, than 
it would have done had it proceeded in its firft direc¬ 
tion KLM. 

Farther : Whereas, we have fuppo. r cd the attractive 
force of each particle to be extended through a fpace 
equal to the diftance between AB and EF, it is evi¬ 
dent that the ray, after it has entered the furface, will 
ftill be attra-died downwards, till it has arrived at the 
line EF; for, till that time, there will not be fo many 
particles above it which will attract it upwards, as be¬ 
low, that will attrabl it downwards. So that after it 
has entered the furface at N, in die direction it 

will not proceed in that direction, but will continue 
to defcribe a curve, as NS; after which it will proceed 
ftraight on towards the eppofite fide of the medium, 
being attracted equally every way ; and therefore will 
at lad proceed in the direbhon XST, Hill nearer the 
perpendicular PR than before. 

Now if we fupppofe ABZY not to be a vacuum, but 
a rarer medium than the other, the cafe will ftill be 
the fame ; but the ray will not be fo much refrabted 
from its rectilineal courfe, becaufe the attraction of die 
particles of the upper medium being in a contrary di¬ 
rection to that of the attraction of thofe in the lower 
one, the attraction of the denier medium will in fome 
meafure be deftroyed by that of the rarer. 

On the contrary, when a ray pafles out of a denfer 
into a rater medium, if its direction be perpendicular 
to the furface of the medium, it will only lofe foroe- 
what of its velocity, in palling through the fpaces of 
attraction of that medium (that is, the fpace wherein 
it is attracted more one way than it is another). If its 
direction be oblique, it will continually recede from 
the perpendicular during its paifage, and by that 
means have its obliquity increaied, juft as a ftone 
thrown up obliquely from the furface of the earth in- 
creafes its obliquity all the time it rifes. Thus, fup- 
pofir.g the ray TS palling out of the denfer medium 
ABt 1 ) into the rarer ABZY, when it arrives at S it 
will begin to be attracted downwards, and fo will de¬ 
feribe tire curve SNL, and then proceed in the right 
line LK ; making alarger angle with the perpendicular 
PR, than the line TSX in which it proceeded during 
its*p a ^ a g e through the other medium. 

We may here make a general obfervation on the 
forces which produce this deviation of the rays of 
light from their original path. They arils from the 
joint ail ion of all the particles of the body which are 
fufficiently near the particles of light; that is, whofe 
diftance from it is r.ot greater than the line AE or 
GA; and therefore the whole force which ails on a 
particle in its different fituations between the planes 
GH and EF, follows a very different law from the 
force exerted by one particle of the medium. 

The fpace through which the attraction cf cohefion 
of the particles of matter is extended is I'o very fmall, 
that in confidering the progress of a ray of light out 
of one medium into another, the curvature it deferibes 
in palling through the fpace of attraction is generally 
neglected ; and its path, is fuppofed to be bent, or, in 
the ufual terms, the ray is fuppofed to be refrabted 
only in the point where it enters the denfer medium. 
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Now the line which a ray deferibes before it enters Caufe of 
a denfer or a rarer medium, is called the incident ray : Refi'a&ioa, 
that which it deferibes after it has entered, is the re- " 

fi'aftt d my. 

The angle comprehended between the incident ray 
and the perpendicular, is the. cir.fe cf incidence; and 
that between the refrabted ray and the perpendicular, 
is the argle of refeefiion. 

There is a certain and immutable law or rule, by 
which refraction is always performed ; and that is this: 

Whatever inclination a my of light has to the furface 
of any medium before it enters it, the degree of re- 
frabtion will always be fueh, that the proportion be¬ 
tween the fine of the angle of its incidence, and that 
of the angle of its refraction, will always be the 
fame in that, medium. ) 

To illuftrate this: Let us furpefe ABCD (fig. 4.) CCCLJV 
to reprefent a rarer, and ABEF a denfer medium: let 
GH be a ray of light puffing through the fir-ft and en¬ 
tering the fecond at H, and let HI b.e the refrabted 
ray : then fuppofmg the perpendicular PR drawn thro' 
the point H, on the centre H, and with any radius, 
deferibe the circle APBR ; and from G and I, where 
the incident and refrabted rays cut the circle, let fall 
the lines GK and IL perpendicularly upon the line 
PR; the former of thefe will be the fire of the ang’e 
of incidence, the latter of refrabtion. Now if in this 
cafe the ray GH is fo refracted at H, that GK is 
double or triple, &c. of IL, then, whatever other in¬ 
clination the ray GH might have had, the fine of its 
angle of incidence would have been double or trip 1 e, 

&c. to that of its angle of refrabtion. For inftance, 
had the ray palled in the line MH before refrabtion, 
it would have paffed in fome line as HN afterwards, fo 
fituated that MO Ihould have been double or triple, 

&c. of NQ^_ 

When a ray pafles out of a vacuum into air, the fine 
of the angle of incidence is found to be to that of re¬ 
frabtion as 100036 to 100000. 

When it pafles out of air into -water, as about 4 
to 3. 

When out of air into glafs, as about 17 to u. 

When out of air into a diamond, as about 5 to 2. 

This relation of the fine of the angle of incidence 
to tftat of refrabtion, which is a propofition of the 
molt extenfive ufe in explaining the optical phenome¬ 
na on phyfical or mechanical principles, may be de- 
nionftrated in the following eafy and familiar man- 
ner. 

Lenimi I. Tire augmentations or diminutions of 
the fquares of the velocities produced by the uniform 
abtien of accelerating or retarding forces, are propor¬ 
tional to the forces, and to the fpaces along which 
they abt, jointly, or are proportional to the produbls 
of the forces multiplied by the fpaces. 

Let two bodies be uniformly accelerated from a 
ftate cf reft in the points A a, along the fpaces AB, 
a b, fig. 5. by the accelerating forces F f, and let 
AC, a c, be fpaces described in equal times; it is 
evident from what has been faid under the articles 
Gravity and Acceleration, that becaufe thefefpaces 
are deferibed with motions uniformly accelerated, 

AC and ac are refpebtivcly the halves of the fpaces 
which would be uniformly deferibed during the fame 
time with the velocities acquired at C and c, and are 

therefore 
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Caufe of therefore men fit res of thefe velocities. And as the re 
Refra&ion. velocities are uniformly acquired in equal times, they 
v '~" are meaiures < f the accelerating forces. Therefore 
AC : <w=F:/ Alfo, ftom the nature of mvformly 
accelerated motion, the fpaces are proportional to the 
fquares of the acquired velocities. Therefore, (ufing 
the fymbols C, a / 1 c, Lc. to exprefs the fquares 
of the velocities at Cf, See.) we have 

v” B : </’ C=AB : AC 

a / 1 c: a / 1 b -zzac : ab 

Therefore, by equality of compound ratios 
a/'- B : a / 1 f=AB X A.c: ab x ac,~ AB x F : ab x/. 
And in like manner V' z D : a / 1 d= AD X F: ad xf; 
and a / 1 B—v/ 1 D : -y/ 1 l— v'* </=EDxF : bdxf 
Q^E. D. 

Carol. If the forces are a", the fpaces inverfely, the 
augmentations or diminutions of the fquares of the ve¬ 
locities are equal. 

Remark. If DB, db, be taken extremely fmall, 
the produces BDxF and bdxfmzy be called the 
momentary atftions of the forces, or the momentary 
increments of the fquares of the velocities. It is 
ufually exprefled, by the writers on the higher me¬ 
chanics, by the fymbol f s, or fds, where f means the 
accelerating force, and s or d s means the indefinitely 
fmall fpace along which it is uniformly exerted. And 
the propofition is exprefled by the fluxionary equa¬ 
tion f s~v v, becaufe v <v is half the increment of v 2 , 
as is well known. 

p] ate Lemma 2. (being the 39th propofition of the firft 
CCC 1.1 V. book of Newtons Principia.) If a particle of mat- 
fig- 6- ter, moving with any velocity along the line AC, be 
impelled by an accelerating or retarding force, adting 
in the fame or in the oppofite dired!ion, and if the 
intenfity of the force in the different points B, F, H, C, 
Sec. be as the ordinates BD, FG, Sec. to the line 
DGE, tire areas BFGD, BHKD, Sec. will be as 
the changes made on the fquare of the velocity at B, 
when the particle arrives at the points F, H, &c. 

For let BC be divided into innumerable fmall por¬ 
tions, of which let FH be one, and let the force be 
fuppofed to act uniformly, or to be of invariable in¬ 
tenfity during the motion along FH ; draw GI per¬ 
pendicular to HE: It is evident that the redtangle 
FHIG will be as the product of the accelerating 
force by the fpace along which it adts, and will there¬ 
fore exprefs the momentary increment of the fquare 
of the velocity. (Lemma 1.) The fame may be laid 
of every fuch rectangle. And if the number of the 
portions, fuch as FH, be in-reafed, and their magni¬ 
tude diminifhed without end, the rectangles will ulti¬ 
mately occupy the whole curvilineal area, and the 
force will be continually varying in its intenfity. The 
enrvilineal areas will therefore he as the finite changes 
made on the fquare of the velocity, and the pre pofi- 
tionis demonftr.itfd. 

Coro 1 . The whole change made on the fquare of 
the velocity, is equal to the fquare of that velocity 
which the accelerating force would communicate to 
the particle by impelling it along BC from a date of 
reft inB. l or the area ECED will Hill exprefs the 
fituai e of this velocity, and it equally expreffes the 
c Iran ye made on the fquare of cny velocity wherewith 
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the particle may pafs through the point B, and is in¬ 
dependent on the magnitude of that velocity. 

Remark. The figure is adapted to the cafe where 
the forces all confpire with the initial motion of the 
particle, or all oppofe it, and the area expreffes an 
augmentation or a diminution of the fquare of the ini¬ 
tial velocity. But the reafoning would have been the 
fame, although, in fome parts of the line BC, the 
forces had conipired with the initial motion, and in 
other parts had oppofed it. In fuch a cafe, the or¬ 
dinates which exprefs the intenfity of the forces muf): 
lie on different Tides of the abfeiffa BC, and that part 
of the area which lies on one fide muft be considered 
as negative with refpedt to the other, and be fubtrafil¬ 
ed from it. Thus, if the forces are repreftnted by 
the ordinates of the dotted curve line DHr, which 
croffes the abfeiffa in H, the figure will ccrrefpond 
to the motion of a particle, which, after moving uni¬ 
formly along AB, is fubjedted to the action of a va¬ 
riable accelerating force during its motion along BH, 
and the fquare of its initial velocity is increafed by 
the quantity BHD ; after which it is retarded during 
its motion along HC, and the fquare of its velocity 
in H is diminifhed by a quantity HCr. Therefore 
the fquare of the initial velocity is changed by a quan¬ 
tity BHD—HCe, or HCe—BHD. 

This propofition is perhaps the moll important in 
,the whole fcience of mechanics, being the founda¬ 
tion of every application of mechanical theory to the 
explanation of natural phenomena. No traces of it 
are to be found in ti e writings of philofophers before 
the publication of Newton’s Principia, although it is 
affumed by John Bernoulli and other detraftors from 
Newton’s greatnefs as an elementary truth, without 
any acknowledgment of their obligations to its au¬ 
thor. It is ufiially exprefled by the equation .ftre v 
and f f s=-i> 7 ', i e. the fum of the momentary adtions 
is equal to the whole or finite increment of the fquare 
of the velocity. 
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PROPOSITION. 

When light paffes obliquely iwo or out of a tranf- Tfce^ratia 
parent fubltance, it is refracted fo that the fine of ofthe line 
the angle of incidence is to the fine of the anr’e of of iuci- 
refradtion in the conftant ratio of the velocity of the dence to 
refracted light to that cf the incident light. t,y f 

Let ST, KR. (fig. 7.), reprefent two planes (pa- r ^ r “ Llea ' 
rallel to, and equidiftant from, the refracting fin-ia ee 
XY) which bound the fpace in which the light, du¬ 
ring its paffage, is adted on by the refracting forces, 
as explained in n° 1 25. The intenfity of the refradting 
forces being fuppofed equal at equal defiances from the 
bounding planes, though any how different at diffe¬ 
rent diftances from them, may he reprefented by the 
ordinates T a, nq, p r, c R, S:c. of die curve a In p ,, 
of which the form muft be determined from c.-bfer- 
vati-ir, and may remain for ever unknown. The 
phenomena of infhdted light fiiovv us that it is at¬ 
tracted by the refracting fubfcnices atfi-me diftances, 
and repelled at others. 

Let the light, moving uniformly in the direction 
AB, enter rise refracting ftratum at It. It v-illirt 
proceed in that direction, but its path will be incur- 
' a ted upwards, v.Li.e aided on by a repulfive force, 

Nu and 
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Caufe of and downwards, while impelled by an attradlive force. 

R. ftaclun . j t w ;ii defcribe fome curvilineal path BA CDE, 
which AB touches in B, and will finally emerge from 
the refracting ftratum at E, and move uniformly in a 
•ftraight line EF, which touches the curve in E. If, 
through b, the interfedtion gf the curve of forces 
with its abfcifla, we draw b o, cutting the path of the 
light in o, it is evident that this path will be concave 
upwards between B and o, and concave downwards 
between o and E. Alfo,- if the initial velocity of the 
light has been fufficiently frnall, its path may be fo 
much bent upwards, that in fome point d its direc¬ 
tion may be parallel to the bounding planes. In this 
•cafe it is evident, that being under the influence of a 
repulfive force, it will be more bent upwards, and it 
will defcribe df, equal and fimilar to dl\, and emerge 
in an angle gf s equal to ABG. In this cafe it is re¬ 
flected, making the angle of reflection equal to that 
of incidence. By which it appears how reflection, 
refradtion, and inflection, are produced by the fame 
forces and performed by the fame laws. 

But let the velocity be fuppofed fufficiently great 
to enable the light to penetrate through the refract¬ 
ing ftratum, and emerge from it in the direction EF ; 
let AB and EF be fuppofed to be defcribed in equal 
times: They will be proportional to the initial and 
final velocities of the light. Now, becaufe the re¬ 
fracting forces mujl aCt in a direction perpendicular to 
the refraCting furface ffince they aril'e from the joint 
aCtion of all the particles of a homogenious fubftance 
which are within the fphere of mutual aCtion), they 
cannot affeCt the motion the light eftimated in the 
direction of the .refracting furface. If, therefore, AG 
-be drawn perpendicular to ST, and FK to KR, the 
lines GB, EK, muft be equal, becaute they are the 
motions AB, EF, eftimated in the direction of the 
planes. Draw now EL parallel to AB. It is alfo 
equal to it. Therefore EL, EF, are as the initial 
and final velocities of the light. But EF is to EL as 
the fine of the angle ELK to the fine of the angle 
EFK ; that is, as the fine of the angle ABH to the 
fine of the angle FEI; that is, as the fine of the angle 
of incidence to the fine of the angle of refraction. 

By the fame reafon ng it will appear that light, 
moving in the direction and with the velocity FE, will 
defcribe the path EDB, and will emerge in the di¬ 
rection and with the velocity BA. 

Let another ray enter the refraCting ftratum per¬ 
pendicularly at B, and emerge at Take two points 
N, P, in the line BQj extremely near to each other, 
lo that the refraCting forces may be fuppofed to ad 
uniformly along the fpace NP : draw NC, PD, pa¬ 
rallel to ST, CM perpedicular to DP, and MO 
perpendicular to CD, which may be taken for a 
ftraight line. Then, becaule the forces at C and N 
are equal, by fuppofttion they may he reprefented 
by the equal lines CM and NP. The force NP is 
wholly employed in accelerating the light along NP ; 
but the force CM being tranfverfe to the motion 
BD, is but partly lo employed, and may be conceived 
as arifing from the joint aci ion of the forces CO, OM, 
of which CO only is employed in accelerating the mo¬ 
tion of the light, while OM is employed in incur- 
vating its path. Now it is evident, from the (imi- 
lanity of the triangles DCM, MCO, that DC: CM 
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=CM:CO, and that DCxCO=CMxCM=NPx Caufe of 
NP. But DC X CO and NP x NP are as the products Refradtion.- 
of the fpaces by the accelerating forces, and exprefs 
the momentary increments of the fquares of the ve¬ 
locities at C and N. (Lemma i.) Thefe increments, 
therefore, are equal. And as this muft be faid of 
every portion of the paths BCE and BNQ_, it follows 
that the whole increment of the fquare of the initial 
velocity produced in the motion along BCE, is equal 
to the increment produced in the motion along BNQ^ 

And, becaufe the initial velocities were equal in both 
paths, their fquares are equal. Therefore the fquares 
of the final velocities are alfo equal in both paths, and 
the final velocities themfelves are equal. The init al 
and final velocities arc therefore in a conftant ratio, 
whatever are the dircdtions ; and the ratio of the fines 
of the angles of incidence and refradtion being the 
ratio of the velocities of the refradted and incident 
light, by the former cale of prop. i. is alfo conftant. 

Remark . The augmentation of the fquare of the 
initial velocity is equal to the fquare of the velocity 
which a particle of light would have acquired, if im¬ 
pelled from a ftate of reft at B along the line BQ^, 

(Corol. of the Lemma 2.), and is therefore indepen¬ 
dent on the initial velocity. As this augmentation is 
exprefled by the curvilineal area a T b n p c R, it de¬ 
pends both op the intenfity of the refr.idting forces, 
exprefted by the ordinates, and on the fpace through 
which they adt, viz. TR. Thefe circumftances arife 
from the nature of the tranfparent fubftance, and are 
charadleriftic of that fubftance. Therefore, to ab¬ 
breviate language, we (hall call this fpecific velocity. 

This fpecific velocity is eafily determined for any- 
fubftance in which the refradtion is obferved, by draw¬ 
ing L / perpendicular to EL, meeting in i the circle 
defcribed with the radius EF. For E 2 being equal 
to EF, will represent the velocity of the refradted 
light, and EL reprefent the velocity of the incident 
light, and Ei*= EL J -j-Lz% and therefore Li 2 is the 
augmentation of the fquare of the initial velocity, and 
L i is the fpecific velocity. 

It will now be proper to?deduce fome coro’laries from 
thefe propofitions, tending to explain the chief pheno¬ 
mena of refradtion. 

1. When light is refradted towards the perpendicu- The mo¬ 
lar to the refradting furface, it is accelerated ; and it tion of light 
is retarded when it is refradted from the perpendicular, accelerated 
In the firft cafe, therefore, it muft be confidered as ° r retarded 
having been adted on by forces confpiring (in part at rac * 
leaft) with its motion, and •vice verfa. Therefore, be¬ 
caufe we fee that it is always refradted towards the 
perpendicular, when pafl'mg from a void into any tranf¬ 
parent fubftance, we muft conclude that it is, on the 
whole attradted by that fubftance. We muft draw 
the fame conclufion from ohferving, that it is refradted 
from the perpendicular in its paffage out of any tranf¬ 
parent fubftance whatever into a void. It has been 
attradl d backwards by that fubftance. 

This acceleration of light in refradtion is contrary 
to '‘he opinion of thofe philofophers who maintain, 
that illumination is produced by the undulation of an 
elaftic medium. Euler attempts to,prove, by mecha¬ 
nical laws, that the velocities of the incident and re¬ 
fradted light are proportional to the fines of incidence 
and refradtion, while our principles make them in this 

ratio 
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Caufe of ratio inverfely. Bofeovich propofed a fine experiment 
Refradtion. f or deciding this queftion. The aberration of the fixed 
’ v ftars arifes from the combination of the motion of 
light with the motion of the telefcope by which it is 
obferved. Therefore this aberration fliould be greater 
or lefs when obferved by means of a telefcope filled 
with water, according as light moves flower or fwifter 
through water than through air. He was mi (taken 
in the manner in which the conclufion fliould be drawn 
from the obfervation made in the form prefcribed by 
him: and the experiment has not yet been made in a 
convincing manner; becaufe no fluid has been found 
of fufficient tranfparency to admit of the necelfary 
magnifying power. It is an experiment of the great- 
eft importance to optical fcience. 

2. If the light be moving within the tranfparent 
fubftaiice, and if its velocity (eftimuted in a diredfion 
perpendicular to the furface) do not exceed the fpeci- 
fic velocity of that fubftance, it will not emerge from 
it, but will be reflected backwards in an angle equal 
to that of its incidence. For it mult be obferved, that 
in the figure of lad propofition, the excefs of the 
fquare of EF above the fquare of EL, is the fame 
with the excefs of the fquare of KF above the fquare 
of KL. Therefore the fquare of the fpecific velocity 
is equal to the augmentation or diminution of the 
Plate f<l u are of the perpendicular velocity. If therefore the 
CCCLIV, initial perpendicular velocity FK (fig. 8.) be precifely 
equal to the fpecific velocity, the light will juft reach 
. the farther fide of the attracting ftratum, as at B, 
where its perpendicular velocity will be completely ex- 
tinguifhed, and its motion will be in the direction BT. 
But it is here under the influence of forces tending 
towards the plane KR, and its motion will therefore 
be ftill incurvated towards it; and it will defcribe a 
curve BD equal and fimilar to EB, and finally emerge 
back from the refracting ftratum into the tranfparent 
fubftance in an angle RDA equal to KEF. 

If the direction of the light be ftill more oblique, fo 
that its perpendicular velocity is lefs than the fpecific 
velocity, it will not- reach the plane ST, but be re- 
fleted as foon as it has penetrated fo far that the 
fpecific velocity of the part penetrated (eftimated by 
the compounding part of the area of forces) is equal 
to its perpendicular velocity. Thus the ray f E will 
defcribe the path EcfiDa penetrating to bd, fo that the 
correfponding area of forces abce is equal to the fquare 
of f h, its perpendicular velocity. 

The extreme brilliancy of dew drops and of jewels 
had often excited the attention of philofophers, and it 
always appeared a difficulty how light was reflected at 
all from the pofterior furface of tranfparent bodies. It 
afforded Sir Ifaac Newton his ftrongeft argument 
againft the ufual theory of reflection, viz. that it was 
produced by impact; on folid elaftic matter. He was 
the firft who took notice of the total reflection in great 
obliquities ; and very properly a (bed how it can be faid 


obliquity fliould prevent it from palling from the glafs Catifc of 
into a void. The fineft experiment for illuftrating the Refra J 5ho ‘ 1 ; 
fact is, to take two pieces of mirror-glafs, not filvered, 
and put them together with a piece of paper between 
them, forming a narrow margin all round to keep , 
them apart. Plunge this apparatus into water. When 
it is held nearly parallel to the furface of the water, 
every thing at the bottom of the veflel will be feen 
clearly through the glades; but when they are turn¬ 
ed fo as to Be inclined about 50 degrees, they will in¬ 
tercept'the light as much as if they were plates of iron. 

It will be proper to foak the paper in varnifti, to pre¬ 
vent water from getting between the glaffes. 

What is called the brilliant cut in diamonds, is fuch T j ie 
a difpofition of the pofterior facets of the diamond, ji ant cut in 
that the light is made to fall upon them fo obliquelv diamonds 
that none of it can go through, but all is reflected, produces 
To produce this effecft in the greateft pbffible degree, t0 “ al rcflet> 
is a matter of calculation, and merits the attention of ti0n ’ 
the lapidary. When diamonds are too thin to admit 
of this form, they are cut in what is called the rofe- 
fafhion. This has a plain back, and the facets are all 
on the front, and fo difpofed as to refract the rays in¬ 
to fufficient obliquities, to be ftrongly reflected from 
the pofterior plane. Doublets are made by cutting 
one thin diamond rofe-fafhion, and another fimilar one 
is put behind it, with their plane furfaces joined. Or, 
more frequently, the outfide diamond has the anterior 
facets of the brilliant, and the inner has the form of 
the inner part of a brilliant. If they be joined with 
very pure and ftrongly rerradting varnifli, little light 
is reflected from the feparating plane, and their bril¬ 
liancy is very confiderable, though ftill inferior to a 
true and deep brilliant. If no varnifti be ufed, much 
of the light is reflected from the flat fide, and the ef- 
fedt of the pofterior facets is much diminiftied. But 
doublets might be conftructed, by making the touch¬ 
ing furfaces of a fpherical form (of which the curvature 
fliould have a due proportion to the fize of the ftone), 
that would produce an effedl nearly equal to that of 
the moft perfedt brilliant. xjo 

3. Since the change made on the fquare of the velo- Refradlina 
city of the incident light is a conftant quantity, it dimiFuflies 
follows, that the refradtion will diminifh as the velo- ?’ 
city of the incident light increafes. For if L i in v'dodty 
fig. 7. be a conftant quantity, and EL be increafed, it increafes. 
is evident that the ratio of E i, or its equal EF, to 
EL will be diminiflied, and the angle LEF, which 
conftitntes the refradtion, will be diminiftied. The 
phyfical caufe of this is eafily feen: When the velocity 
of the incident light is increafed, it employs lefs time in 
palling through the refradtingv ftratum or fpace be¬ 
tween the planes ST and KR, and is therefore lefs in¬ 
fluenced by the refradting forces. A fimilar effect 
would follow if the traniparent body were moving 
with great velocity towards the luminous body. 

Some naturalists have accounted for the different 
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Rays at a 
certain ob¬ 
liquity are 
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fledted by 
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that there is any impadt in this cafe, or that the re- refrangibility of the differently coloured rays, by fup- 
fledting impadt lhould ceafe at a particular obli- pofing that the red rays move with the greateft rapi- 
quity ? dity, and they have determined the difference of oris i- 

It muft be acknowledged that it is a very curious nal velocity whh h would produce the obferved dif- 
circumftance, that a body which is perfedtly tranfpa- ference of refradtion. But this difference would be 
rent lhould ceafe to be fo at a certain obliquity ; that obferved in the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites. They 
a great obliquity fliould not hinder light from paffmg fliould be ruddy at their emer lions, and be fomc fe- 
from a void into a piece of glafs; but that the lame conds before they attain their pure whitenefs; and 

Nn 2 they 
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Caufe °f they fhould become biuilh immediately before they 
Re ra ction. vanith ; n immerfions. This is not obferved. Befides, 
the difference in refrangibility is much greater in flint- 
glafs than in crown-glafs, and this would require a 
proportionally greater difference in the original velo¬ 
cities. This explanation therefore mull be given 

131 *P- 

Therefrac- It ftiould follow, that the refradtion of a ftar which 
tion of a is ia our meridian at fix o’clock in the evening fhould 
ftar greater be greater than that of a ftar which comes on the me¬ 
in ^thaa'in r ^* an at * n the morning; becaufe we are moving 
thf morn - 11 awa y f rom the firft, and approaching to the laft. But 
mg, the difference is but of the whole, and cannot be 
obferved with fufficient accuracy in any way yet prac- 
tifed. A form of obfervation has been propofed by 
Dr Blair profeffor of practical aftronomy in the uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, which promifes a very fenftble 
difference of refradtion. It is alfo to be expedted, 
that a difference will be 1 bferved in the refradtion of 
the light from the eaftem and weftern ends of Saturn’s 
ring. Its diameter is about 26 times that of the earth, 
and it revolves in ioh. 32'; fo that the velocity of its 
edge is about Xr ', rs - of the velocity of the iun’s light. 
If therefore the light be refledted from it according 
’ to the laws of perfect elafticity, or in the manner here 
explained, that which comes to us from the weftern 
extremity will move more flowly than that which 
comes from the eaftem extremity in the proportion of 
2500 to 2401. And if Saturn can be feen diftindtly 
after a refradtion of 30 0 through a prifm, the diame¬ 
ter of the ring will be encreafed one half in one peti¬ 
tion of the telefcope, and will be as much diminiftied 
by turning the telefcope half round its axis ; and an 
intermediate pofition will exhibit the ring of a di- 
ftorted lhape. This experiment is one of the moft in- 
tereftir.g to optical fcience, as its refult will be a fe- 
vere touchftone of the theories which have been at¬ 
tempted for explaining the phenomena on mechanical 
principles. 

If the tail of a comet be impelled by the rays of 
the fun, as is with great probability fuppofed by Eu¬ 
ler and others, the light by which its extreme parts 
are fecn by us muft have its velocity greatly dimi¬ 
niftied, being refledted by particles which are in ving 
away from the fun with imihenfe rapidity. This may 
perhaps be difcovered by its gfeater aberration -and re- 
frangibility. 'V 

»n light As common day-light is nothing but the fun’s light 
fubjedt to refledted from terreftrial bodies, it is reafonable to ex- 
the fame p e ,<t that it will fuffer the fame, refraction. But nc- 
iaw*. tiling but obfervation could allure us that this would 
be the cafe with the light of the liars; and it is rather 
fin prifing that the velocity cf their light is the fame 
with that of the fun’s light. It is a circumftauce of 
connedlion between the folar fyftem and the reft of the 
nniverfe. It was as little to be looked for on the light 
of terreftt ial luminaries. If light be conceived as fmall 
particles of matter emitted from bodies by the adtion 
of accelerating forces of any kind, the vaft diversity 
which we obferve in the conftitution of iublunary bo- 
cies iliould make us expedt differences in this particu¬ 
lar. Yet it is found, that the light of a candle, of a 
clow-worm, &c. fullers the fame refraction, and confifts 
of the fame colours. This circumftauce is adduced as 
»» argument a mi..ft the theory of emiffwn. It is 
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thought more probable that this famenefs of velocity Caufe of 
is owing to the nature of the medium, which deter- Refra&ioa- 
mines the frequency of its undulations and die velocity u ’ 
of their propagation. 133 

4. When two tranfparent bodies are contiguous, the Law of re¬ 
light in its paftage out of the one into the other will fra&ion 
be refradied towards or from the perpendicular, accord- wtlen 

ing as the refrafting forces cf the fecond are greater of ^* t ranf 
or lefs than thole of the firft, or rather according as parent™-" 
the area exprefling the fquare of the fpecific velocity is dy into a- 
greater or lefs. And as die difference of thefe areas nothcrcon. 
is a determined quantity, the difference between the tfgw™* 
veh.city in the medium of incidence and the velocity !t * 
in the medium of refradtion, will alfo be a determined 
quantity. Therefore the fine of the angle of incidence 
will be in a conftant ratio to the fine of the angle of 
refradtion ; and this ratio will be compounded of the 
ratio of the line of incidence in the firft medium to 
the fine of reft adtion in a void ; and the ratio of the 
fine of incidence in a void to the fine of refradtion in 
the lecond medium. If therefore a ray of light, mo¬ 
ving through a void in any diredtion, (hall pafs through 
any number of media bounded by parallel planes, its 
diredtion in the laft medium will be the fame as if it 
had come into it from a void. 

5. It alfo follows from thefe propofitions, that iff 
the obliquity of incidence on the pofterior furface of 
a trail I parent body be fuch, that the light ftiould be 
refledted back again, the placing a mafs of the fame 
or of another medium in contact with this furface, 
will caufe it to be tranfmitted, and this the more com¬ 
pletely, as the added medium is more denfe or more 
refradtive; and the refledtion ft om the feparating 
furface will be the more vivid in proportion as the po¬ 
fterior fubftance is lefs denfe or of a fmaller refradtive 
power. It is not even neceflary that the other body 
be in con.adt; it is enough if it be fo near that thofe 
parts of the refiadting ftrata which are beyond the 
bodies interfere with or coincide with each other. 

All thefe conferences are agreeable to experience. 

The brilliant reflection from a dew drop ceafes when 
it touches the leaf on which it refts: The brilliancy 
of a diamond is greatly damaged by moifture getting 
behind it: The opacity of the combined mirror plates, 
mentioned in the fecond corollary, is removed by let¬ 
ting water g.*t between them : A piece of glafs is 
diftindtly or clearly leen in air, more faintly when im- 
merled in water, fiill more faintly amidft oil of olives, 
and it is hardly perceived in fpirits of turpentine. 

Thefe phenomena are incompati ;le with the notion 
that refledtion is occafioned by impact on folid matter, 
whether of the tranfparent body, or of any se ller or 
other fancied fluid behind it; and their perfedt coin¬ 
cidence with the legitimate confequences of the affir¬ 
med principles is a ftrong argument in favour of the 
truth of thole principles. 

It is wor h while to mention here a fudt taken no- An ohjen¬ 
tice of by Mr Beguelin, and propofed as a great dif- tion to the 
Acuity in the Newtonian theory of refradtion. In Newtonian 
order to get the greateft poffible’ refradtion, and the *^f r ° r ^ 8 
fimpieft meafure of the refradting power at the ante¬ 
rior furface of any tranfparent fubftance, Sir Ifaac 
Newton enjoins us to employ a ray of light falling on 
the furface quam obHquiJJitue. But Mr Beguelin found, 
that when the obliquity of incidence in glafs was about 
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Caufe of 89® 50' no light was refracted, but that it was wholly 
Refra ction, reflected. He alio obferved, that when he gradually* 
' ~ v inert a fed the obliquity of incidence on the pofterior 

furface of the glals, the light which emerged lafk of 
all did not ikim along the furface, making an angle of 
90° with the perpendicular, as it fhould do by the 
N< wtonian theoi y, but made an angle of more than 
ten minutes with the pofterior furface. Alfo, when he 
began with very great obliquities, fo that all the light 
was reflected back into the glafs, and gradually dimi- 
niihed the obliquity of incidence, the firft ray (flight 
which emerged did not fkrni along the furface, but 
was raied about 10 or 15 minutes. 

Shown to But thefe phenomena are nece/Tary confequences 
bet e ne of our principles, combined with what obfervation 
ceiTary teaches us concerning the forces which bodies exert 
eonfe- on the rays of light: It is evident, from the expert-' 

of that m ents of Grimaldi arid Newton, that light is both at- 

nheory, and tra< -^ e ^ an d repelled by folid bodies. Newton’s fa- 
•feourfe a gacious analyfis of thefe experiments difcovereJ feve- 
eonfirma- ral air ernations of actual inflection and deflection ; and 
lion of it. Jie gives us the precife diftance from the body when 
fome of thefe attractions end and repulfion commences ; 
and the mod remote action to be obferved in his ex- 
„ periments is repulfion. Let us fuppofe this to be the 

cate, although it be not abfolutely neceflary. Let us 
pk te fuppofe that the forces are reprefented by the ordi- 
CLCLIV. nates °f a curve abnpc (fee fig. 7.) which erodes the 
abfciflk in b. Draw bo parallel to the refracting fur¬ 
face. When the obliquity of incidence of the ray AB 
has become fo great, that its path in the glafs, or in 
the refracting ftratum, does not cut, but only touches 
the line ob, it can penetrate no further, but is to¬ 
tally reflected ; and this muft happen in all greater 
obliquities. On the other hand, when the ray LE, 
moving within the glafs, has but a very fmall perpen¬ 
dicular velocity, it will penetrate the refracting ftra¬ 
tum no further than till this perpendicular velocity is 
extinguilhed, and its path becomes parallel to the fur¬ 
face, and it will be reflected back. As the perpendi¬ 
cular velocity mcreafes by diminifhing the obliquity 
of incidence, it will penetrate farther; and the laft 
reflection will happen when it penetrates fo far that its 
path touches the line ob. Nowdiminifh the obliquity 
by a Angle fecond ; the light will get over the line 
tb, will deferibe an arch od B concave upwards, and 
will emerge in a direction BA, which does not Ikim 
'the furface, but is fenfibly raifed above it. And thus 
the faCts obferved by M. Beguelin, inftead of being an 
objection againlt this theory, afford an argument in its 
favour. 

Eulers 7* ^hofe philofophers who maintain the theory of 
theory of undulation, are under the neceffit.y of connecting the di- 
Endulation fperfive powers of bodies with their mean refractive 
contrary to powers. Mr Euler has attempted to deduce a necef- 
^ > fary difference in the velocity of the rays of different 
colours from the different frequency of the undula¬ 
tions, which he affigns as the caufe of their different 
colorific powers. His reafoning on this fubjeft is of 
the moft delicate nature, and unintelligible to fuch as 
are not completely mailer of the innnitefimal calculus 
of partial differences, and is unfatisfaftory to fuch as 
are able to go through its intricacies. It is contra¬ 
dicted by faCt. He lays, and indeed to be confiftent 
he muff fay it, that mulical founds which differ great- 
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ly in acutenefs are propagated through the air with <?aafe <ff 
different velocities,: but one of the fmalleft bells in- Rcfra ftion. 
the chimes of St^Giles’s church in Edinburgh was 
ftrtick againft the rim of the very deep-tenei bell on 
which the hours are ftruek. When the found was 
(liftened to by a nice obferver at the diftance of more 
than two miles, no interval whatever could be obfer¬ 
ved. A fimilar experiment was exhibited to Mr Eu¬ 
ler himfelf, by means of a curious mulical inftrument 
(if it can be fo called) ufed at St Peter/burg, and 
which may be heard at three or four miles diftance. 

But the experiment with the bells is unexceptionable, 
as the two founds were produced in the very fame 
inftant. This connection between the refrangibility 
in general and the velocity muft be admitted, in its 
full extent, in every attempt to explain refraction by 
undulation ; and Euler was forced by it to adopt a 
certain confequenCe which made a neceflary connec¬ 
tion between the mean refraction and the difperfion 
of heterogeneous rays. Confident of his analyfis, he 
gave a deaf ear to all that was told him of Mr Dol- 
lond’s improvements on telefcopes, and afferted, that 
they could not be fuch as were related; for an in- 
creafe of mean refraction muft always be accompanied 
with a determined increafe of difperfion. Newton had 
faid the fame thing, being milled by a limited view of 
his own principles ; but die difperfion affigned by bin* 
was different from that affigned by Euler. The diff 
pute between Euler and Dollond was confined to thes 
decifion of this queftion only ; and when fome glaffes 
made by a German chemift at St Peterlburg con¬ 
vinced Euler that his determination was erroneous, ha 
had not the candour to give up the principle whiclv 
had forced him to this determination of the difper¬ 
fion, but immediately introduced a new theory of the 
achromatic telefcopes of Dollond; a theory which 
took the artifts out of the track marked out- by ma¬ 
thematicians, and in which they had made confider- 
able advances, and led them into another path, pro- 
pofing maxims of conftruCtion hitherto (jntried, and 
inconliftent with real improvements which they had r ^ 
already made. The leading principle in this theory And ' m j£- 
is to arrange the different ultimate images of a point lead* 
which arife either from the errors of a fphexical figure artift.%. 
or different refrangibility, in a ftraight line palling 
through the centre of the eye. The theory itfelf is 
fpecious ; and it requires great mathematical Ikill to 
accc-mplilh this point, and hardly le:s to decide on 
the propriety of the coniiruCfion which it recom¬ 
mends. It is therefore but little known. But that it 
is a falfe theory, is evident from one fimple conlidera- 
tion. In the moft indiftinft vifion ariling from the 
worft conftrufticn, this rectilineal arrangement of the 
images obtains completely in that pencil whkh is fi- 
tuated in the axis, and yet the vifion is indiftinft, 

But, what is to our prefent purpofe, this new theory, 
is purely mathematical, fuiting. any obferved difper- 
five power, and has no connection with the phylical 
theory of undulations, cr indeed with any mechanical 
principles whatever. But, by admitting any difper- 
live power, whatever may be the mean ref aft ion, 
all the phylical doftrines in his Nova Theoria Luck et 
Colorum are overlooked, and therefore nevei once men¬ 
tioned, although the effefts of Mt Zeihcr’s glafs are 
taken notice of as iaconfiftent with that mechanical 

prepo* 
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■ Caufe of propofition of Newton’s which occafioned the whole 
Refraction, difpute between Euler and Dollond. 

' v They are indeed inconfiftent with the univerihlity 

of that propofition. Newton advances it in his optics 
merely as a mathematical propofition highly pro¬ 
bable, but fays that it will be corrected if he Jkallfind 
it falfe. The ground on which he feerr.s (for he does 
not exprefsly fay fo (to reft its probability is a limited 
■view of his own principle, the addon of bodies on 
light. He (not knowing any caufe to the contrary) 
fuppofe d that the add n'of all bodies was fimilar on 
the different kinds of light, that is, that the fpecific 
velocities of the differently coloured rays had a deter¬ 
mined proportion to each other. This was gratui¬ 
tous ; and it might have been doubted by him who 
had obferved the analogy between the chemical ac¬ 
tions of bodies by eledtive attradlions and repullions, 
and the fimilar adlions on light. Not only have dif¬ 
ferent menftrua unequal adlions on their folids, but 
the order of their affinities is alfo different. In like 
manner, we nrght expedl not only that fome bodies 
would attradl light in general more than ethers, but 
alfo might differ in the proportion of their actions on 
the different kinds of light, and this fo much, that 
fome might even attradl the red more than the violet. 
The late difeoveries in chemiftry (how us fome very 
diftindt proofs, that light is not exempted from the 
laws of chemical adtion, and that it is fufceptible of 
chemical combination. The changes produced by 
the fun’s light on vegetable colours, Ihows the neceffity 
of illumination to produce the green fecula ; and the 
aromatic oils of plants, the irritability ot their leaves 
by the adtion of light, the curious effedts of it on the 
mineral acids, on inanganefe, and the calces of biff 
muth and lead, and the imbibing and fubfeqaent 
emiffion of it by phofphorefcent bodies, are ftrong 
proofs of its chemical affinities, and are quite inex¬ 
plicable on the theory of undulations. 

All thefe confiderations taken together, had they 
been known to Sir Iiaac Newton, would have made 
him expedt differences quite anomalous in the difper- 
five powers of different tranfparent bodies ; at the fame 
time that they would have afforded to his iagacious 
mind the ftrorgeft arguments for the adtual emiffion of 
light from the luminous body. 

Having in this manner eftablilhed the obferved law 
of refradiion on mechanical principles, Ihowing it to 
be a neceffary confequence of the known adlion of bo¬ 
dies on light, we proceed to trace its mathematical con- 
fequences through the various cafes in which it may 
be exhibited to our obfervation. Thele conftitute that 
part of the mathematical branch of optical fcience which 
T „ is called district. 

. We are quite unacquainted with the law of adlion 
T' ,e 'f the” bodies <rn light, that is, with the variation of the 
intenfity intenfity of the attradlions and repnlfions exerted at 
atiradtions different diftances. All that we can fay is, that from 
and repul- the experiments and obicrva ions of Grimaldi, New- 
Coas un- ton> an d others, light is delledled towards a body or 
known, ; s at t ra dlcd by it, at fome diilances, and repelled at 
o-hers, and this with a variable intenfity. The ac¬ 
tion may be extremely different, both in extent and. 
force, in different bodies, and charge by a very dif¬ 
ferent law by the lame change of dikance. But, 
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amidft all this variety, there is a certain fimilarity an- Caufe of 
fing from the joint adtion of many particles, which Refrs<Stio»» 
fhould be. noticed, beqaufe it tends both to explain the jA 
fimilarity obferved in (the refradtions of light, and alfo The law of 
its connedtion with the phenomena of refledtion. variation in 

The law of variation in the joint adlion of many par- tlle a<a,()n 
tides adjoining to the furface of a refradting medium, of ma “ y 
is extremely different from that of a Angle particle ; difFei-ent 
but when this la ft is known, the other may be found out. from that 
We lhall illuftrate this matter by a very Ample cale. of one; but 
Let DE (fig. 9.) be the furface of a medium, and let n,a y he 
us fuppofe that the adtion of a particle of the medium J' n ? wn lt 
on a particle of the light extends to the diftance EA, e 
and that it is proportional to the ordinate ED, Ff, G^, CCCCIV. 
H h, &c. of the line Ah CgfD ; that is, that the adlion 
ol the particle E of the medium on a particle of light 
in F, is to its adlion on a particle in H as Ff to Fib, 
and that is attradled at F but repelled at fl, as ex- 
preffed by the fituation of the ordinates with refpedl to 
the abfeiffa. In the line AE produced to B, make 
EB, Ex> E«, Fy, E?, &c. refpedlively equal to EA, 

EH, EC, EG, EF, &c. 

It is evident that a particle of the medium at B will 
exert no adlion on the particle of light in E, and that 
the particles of the medium in * y <p E, will exert on 
it adlions proportional to Hh, Gg, Ff, ED. There¬ 
fore, fuppofing the matter of the medium continuous, 
the whole adtion exerted by the row of particlesf EB 
will be reprefented by the area A/?CD.E ; and the ac¬ 
tion of the particles between B and <j> will be reprefented 
by the area AhCfF, and that of the particles between. 

E and by the area FyDE. 

Now let the particle of light be in F, and take 
ForrAE. It is no lefs evident that the particle of 
light in F, will be adted on by the particles in E 0 alone, 
and that it v, ill be adted on in the fame manner as a 
particle in E is adted on by the particle in <?B. There¬ 
fore the adlion of the whole row of particles EB on a 
particle in F will be reprefented by the area AhCfF. 

And thus the adtion on a particle of light in any point 
of AE will be reprefented by the area which lies be¬ 
yond it. 

But let us fuppofe the particles of light to be with¬ 
in the medium, as at <;>, and make <pd—A E. It is 
again evident that it is adted on by the particles 
of the medium between <p and d with a force repre¬ 
fented by the area A/jCDE, and in the oppofite 
diredtion by the particles in E<j> with a force re¬ 
prefented by the area Ff DE. This balances an 
equal quantity of adlion, and there remains an adlion 
expreffed by the area AhCfF. Therefore, if an equal 
and fimilar line to A^CDE be deferibed on the abfeiffa 
EB, the adlion of a medium on the particle of light 
in <f> will be reprefented by the area <t>_/k£B, lying be¬ 
yond it. 

If we now draw a line AKLMRNPB whofe ordi¬ 
nates CK, FQ__, q>R, &c. are as the areas of the other 
curve, eftimated from A and B ; thefe ordinates will 
reprelent the whole forces which are exerted by the 
particles in E 3 , on a particle of light moving from A 
to B. This curve will cut the axis in points L, N 
fiich, that the ordinates drawn through them inter¬ 
cept are is of the firft curve, which are equal each 
fide of the axis ; and in thefe points the particle of light 
fuftains no adtion from the medium. Thefe points are 
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Caufe of very different from the fimilar points of the curve ex- 
jL,-fra<ftion. p re ffi n g t he action of a Angle particle. Tkefe laft are 
' ~ v in the very places where the light fuftains the great* 
eft repul five aftion of the whole row of particles. In 
the fame manner may a curve be conftrufted, whofe 
ordinates exprefs the united aft ion of the whole me¬ 
dium. 

From thefe obfervations we learn in general, that a 
particle of light within the fpace of aftion is afted on 
with equal forces, and in the fame direftion, when at 
equal diftances on each fide of the furface of the me¬ 
dium. 

Of the focal dijlance of rays refracted by pafftng out of one 
medium into another of different dtnfty and through a 
plane Jarface. 

Lemma. The indefinitely /mail variation of the angle 
of incidence is to the fimuftaneous variation of the 
angle of refraftion as the tangent of incidence is to 
the tangent of refraftion; or, the cotemporaneous va¬ 
riations of the angles of incidence and refraftion are 
proportional to the tangents of thefe angles. 

Let RVF, rVf (fig. 10 ) be the progrefs of the rays 
refrafted at V (the angle rVR being confidered in its 
nafeent or evanefeent ftate), and VC perpendicular to 
the refrafting furface VA. From C draw CD, CB 
perpendicular to the incident and refrafted rays RV, 
VF, cutting rV, V f in t and p>, and let C d, C b be per¬ 
pendicular to rV, Vf. 

Becaufe the fines of incidence and refraftion are in 
a conftant ratio, their fimultaneous variations are in 
the fame conftant ratio. Now the angle RVr is to the 

angle FV/'inthe ratio of- 5 A-to- 5 ^-; that is, of 
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PR, = VG : VR,=fin. Guile of 
: PR=fin. PRV : fin. K-efrafli<a 
the angle of incidence ' 


DV 7 ’ cof. incid. 

tan. incid. to tan. refr. 

Corollary. The difference of thefe variations is to 
the greatelt or leaft of them as the difference of the 
tangents to the greateft or leaft tangent. 

PROBLEM. 

Let two rays RV, RP diverge from, or converge 
to, a point R (figs. 1, 2, 3, 4.), and pafs through the 
plane furface PV feparatmg two refrafting mediums 
AB, of which let B be the moil refrafting, and let 
RV be perpendicular to the furface. It is required to 
determine the point of dii'perfion or convergence, F, 
of the refrafted rays VD, PE. 

Make VR to VG as the fine of refraftion to the 
fine of incidence, and draw GIK parallel to the fur¬ 
face, cutting the incident ray in I. About the centre 
P, with the radius PI, deferibe an arch of a circle IF, 
cutting VR in F; draw PE tending from or towards 
F. We fay PE is the refrafted ray, and F the point 
of difperfion or convergence of the rays RV, RP, or 
tbe conjugate focus to R. 

For fince GI and PV are parallel and PF equal to 


PI, we have PF : PRtrPI ; 
incid. : fin. refr. But PF 
PFV, and RRV is equal to 
at P; therefore PFV is the correl'pouding angle of re¬ 
fraftion, FPE is the refrafted ray, and F the conju¬ 
gate focus to R. 

Carol, t. If diverging or converging rays fall on 
the furface of a more refrafting medium, they will 
diverge or converge lefs after refraftion, F being far¬ 
ther from the furface than R. The contrary muft hap¬ 
pen when the diverging or converging rays fall on the 
furface of a lefs refrafting medium, becaufe, in this 
cafe, F is nearer to the furface than R. 

Carol. 2. Let R/> be another ray, more oblique 
than RP, the refrafting point p being farther from V, 
and let fpe be the refrafted ray determined‘by the 
fame conftruftion. Becauft the arches FI,ft, are per¬ 
pendicular to their radii, it is evident that they will 
converge to fome point within tire angle RIK, and 
therefore' will not crofs each other between F and I; 
therefore Rf will be greater than RF, as RF is 
greater than RG, for fimilar reafons. Hence it fel¬ 
lows that all the rays which tended from or towardsR, 
and were incident on the whole of VP 'p, will not di¬ 
verge from or converge to F, but will be diffufed over 
the line GF f. This diffufion is called aberration from 
the focus, and is fo much greater as the rays are more 
oblique. No rays flowing from or towards R will 
have point of concourfe with RV nearer to R than F 
is : But if the obliquity be incoufiderable, fo that the 
ratio of RP to FP does not differ fenfibly from that 
of RV to FV, the point of concourfe wiil not be fen¬ 
fibly removed from G. G is therefore ufually called 
the conjugate focus to R. It is the conjugate focus 
of an indefinitely flender pencil of rays falling perpen¬ 
dicularly on the furface. The conjugate focus of an 
oblique pencil, or even of two oblique rays, whofe difi 
perfion on the furface is confiderable, is of more dif¬ 
ficult inveftigation. See Gramefande’s Natural Philo - 
Jophy for a very neat and elementary determination ( E. ) 

In a work of this kind, it is enough to have pointed 
out in an eafy and familiar manner, the nature of op¬ 
tical aberration. But as this is the chief caufe of the 
imperfection, of optical' inftruments, and as the only 
method of removing this imperfeftion is to diminilh 
this aberration, or correft it by a fubfequent aberration 
in the oppofite direftion, we fhall here give a funda¬ 
mental and very fimple propfition, which will (with 
obvious alterations) apply to all important caies. This 
is the determination ot the focus of an infinitely {len¬ 
der pencil'of oblique rays RP, R/. 

“ Retaining the former contlruftion for the ray PF, 
(fig I.) flip pole the other ray Rp infinitely near to RP. 
Draw PS perpendicular to PV, and Hr perpendicular 
to RP, and make Pr : PS—VR : VF. On P r deferibe 
the femicircle rRP, and on PS the femicircle S?P, cut¬ 
ting the refrafted lay PF in <f, draw pr, pS, p<?.” It 

follows 


(e) We refer to Gravefande, becaufe we confider it as of importance to make fuch a work as ours ferve as 
a general index to fcience and literature. At the fame time we take the liberty to obferve, that the focus in 
queftion is virtually determined by the conftruftion which we have given : for the points P, F of the line PF 
are determined, and therefore its pofition is alfo determined. The fame is true of the pofition of pf, and there, 
fore the interfeftion <p of the two lines is likewife determined. 
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Refraction fol'cws from the lemma, that if <p be the focus of 
bv Spheri- refradted rays, the variation Pcr/> of the angle of re- 
tttSurfaces . f rf ,ft; on j s to t j le correfponding variation PR/ of the 
argle of incidence as the tangent of the angle of re- 
fradtion VFP to the tangent of the angle of incidence 
VRP. Now P/ may be confidered as coinciding with 
the arch of the femicircles. Therefore the angles 
PR/, Vrp, are equal, as alfo the angles P op, PS/. 
But PS/ is to P rp as Pr to PS; that is, as VR to VF; 
that is, as the cotangent of the angle of incidence to 
the cotangent of the angle of refradlion; that is, as 
the tangent of the angle of refradlion to the tangent 
of the angle of incidence. Therefore the point <p is 
the focus. 

Of Ref ration by Spherical Surfaces. 

General Problem. 

To find the focus of refradted rays, the focus of in¬ 
cident rays being given. 

Let PVw (figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,) 
be a fpherical furface whofe centre is C, and let the 
incident light diverge from or converge to R. 

Solution. Draw the ray RC through the centre, 
cutting the furface in the point V, which we fhall de¬ 
nominate the ’vertex, while RC is called the axis. 
This ray paffes on without refradlion, becaufe it co¬ 
incides with the perpendicular to the furface. Let 
RP be another incident ray, which is refradted at P, 
draw the radius PC. In RP make RE to RP as the 
fine of incidence m to the fine of refradlion n ; and 
about the centre R, with the diftance RE, deferibe the 
circle EK, cutting PC in K; draw RK and PF par¬ 
allel to it, cutting the axis in F. PF is the refradted 
ray, and F is the focus. 

For the triangles PCF, ICCR are fimilar, and the 
angles at P and K are equal. Alfo PK is equal to 
PE, and RPD is the angle of incidence. Now 
in : *=RK : RP,=fin. DPR : fin. RKP,=fin. DPR : 
fin. CPF. Therefore CPF is the angle of refradlion 
correfponding to the angle of incidence RPD, and 
PF is the refradted ray and F the focus. QAL. D. 

CP v C R 

Cor. 1. CK i CP=CR : CF, and CF=S— 

Now CP X CR is a conftant quantity; and therefore CF 
is reciprocally as CK, which evidently varies with a va¬ 
riation of the arch VP. Hence it follows, that all the 
rays flowing from R are not colledted at the conjugate 
focus F. The ultimate tituation of the point F, at the 
point P gradually approaches to, and at lall coincides 
with, V, is called the conjugate focus of central rays, and 
the diftance between this focus and the focus of a la¬ 
teral ray is called the aberration of that ray, arifing from 
the fpherical figure. 

There are, however, two fituations of the point R 
fuch, that all the rays which flow from it are made to 
diverge from one point. One of thofe is C (fig. 5.), 
becaufe they ail pais thro’ without refradlion, and there¬ 
fore ftiil diverge from C ; the other is when rays in 
the rare medium with a convex furface flow from a 
point R, fo fituated beyond the centre that CV is to 
CR as the fine of incidence in a rare medium is to 
the fine of refradlion in the denfer, or when rays in 
the rare medium fall on the convex furface rf the den¬ 
fer, converging to F, fo fituated that CF : CV ^ 
2 
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m-.n. In this cafe they will all be diiperfed from Refradlion 
F, fo fituated that CV : CF — n : m, = CR : CV Fy Spheri- 
for fine RPC : fine RKC = n : m, = CR : CP, = calSurfeco, 
fine RPC : fine PRC. Therefore the angle PRC is v ' 
equal to RKC, or to FPC (by conftrudtion of the 
problem), and the angle C is common to the trian¬ 
gles PRC, FPC ; they are therefore fimilar, and the 
angles PRC, FPC are equal, and n \ m — CP : CF, 

= CK : CR, = CR : CP; therefore CP : CK = 

CP* : CR 1 : but CP and CR are conftant quantities, 
and therefore CK is a conftant quantity, and (by the 
corollary) CF is a conftant quantity, and all the rays 
flowing from R are difperfed from F by refradlion. 

In like manner rays converging to F will by refrac¬ 
tion converge to R. This was firft obferved by Huy¬ 
gens. 

2. If the incident ray R’P (fig. 5.) is parallel to 
the axis RC, we have PO to CO as the fine of inci¬ 
dence to the fine of refradlion. For the triangles 
R’PK’ PCQ are fimilar, and PO : CO=R’K’ : R’P, 

— m\ n. 

3. In this cafe, too, we have the focal diftance of 
central parallel rays reckoned from the vortex = 

m 

■ -x VC. For fince PO is ultimately VO, we 

m—n 

have m:n — YO : CO, and m~—n : m — VO — CO : 

VO, = VC : VO, and VO =-^- x VC. This is 

m—n 

called the principal focal diftance, or focal diftance of 
parallel rays. Alfo CO, the principal focal diftance 


reckoned from the centre, 


X VC. 


m—n 

N. B. When m is lefs than n, m—n is a negative 
quantity.—Alfo obferve, that in applying fymbols to 
this computation of the focal diftances, thofe lines are 
to be accounted pofitive which lie from their begin¬ 
nings, that is, from the vertex or the centre, or the 
radiant point, in the diredtion of the incident rays. 
Thus when rays diverge from R on the convex fur- 
face of a medium, VR is accounted negative and VO 
pofitive. If the light paffes out of air into glafs, m 
is greater than n ; but if it paffes out of glafs into air, 
m is lefs than n. If, therefore, parallel rays fall 
on the convex furface of glafs out of air, in which 
cafe m : 72=3 : 2 very nearly, we have for the princi¬ 
pal focal diftance — 5 —VC, or -f- 3 VC. But if it pafs 
3 

out of glafs into a convex furface of air, we have 

VO=-VC, or —2VC; that is, the focus O will 

2 ~3 

be in the fame fide of the furface with the incident 
light. In like manner, we fhall have for thefe two 
cafes COn:-j-2VC and—3VC. 

4 By conftrudtion we have RK : RPrr«z : n 
by fimilarity of triangles PF : RKmCF : CR 
therefore PF : PRntmCF : «CR 

and » w PRxCF=»CRxPF 

therefore 772PR : #CR=:PF : CF 

and wPR—«CR : »jPR~PF—CF: PF 

ultimately mV R—nCR : «VR=:VC : VF 

This is a very general optical theorem, and affords 
an eafy method for computing the focal diftance of 
refradted rays. 

For this purpofe let VR, the diftance of .the radiant 

p lint. 
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ui,, be expreffed by the fymbol r, the diftance of 
the focus of refraXed rays by the fymbol y, and the 
radius of the fpherical furface by a; we have 
mr - tu — a : mr—a : f, and 
^ mar mar 

mr — nr—a m — nr-\-nd 

In its application due attention mult be paid to the 
qualities of r and a, whether they be pofnive or ne¬ 
gative, according to the conditions of laid corollary. 

5. IfQ (fig. 8 .) be the focus of parallel rays coming 
Co CLV. f rorn the oppofite fide, we lhall have RQy Ql'erRV : 

VF. For draw C q parallel to PF, cutting RP in q : 
then Ry : yC=RP : PF. Now q is the focus of the 
parallel rays FP, C q. And when the point P ulti¬ 
mately coincides with the point V, q mud coincide 
with and we have RQj QC— RV : VF. 

This is the mod general optical theorem, and is 
equally applicable to lenfes, or even to a combination 
ot them, as to Ample furfac.es. It is alfo applicable 
to reflexions, with this difference, that Qyis to" be 
affumed the focus c f parallel rays coming the fame way 
with the incident rays. It affords us the rnoft com¬ 
pendious methods of computing fymbolically and arith¬ 
metically the focal difiances in all cafes. 

6. We have alfo Ry : RP—RV : RF, and ultimate¬ 
ly for central rays RQj RV = RV : RF, and RF=r 
PA ! f This proportion is true in lenfes or mirrors, but not 

fingle refradling furfaces. 

RC=RP: RF, and ultimately RQ; 
RVxRC 

RF, and Rr = - R( ^ . N.B. Thefe 

four points V, C, F, either lie all one way from 
R, or two of them forward and two backward. 

8. Alfo, making O the principal focus of rays 
coming the fame way, we have Ry : yC=Co : oF, and 

' QCxCO, 

“d 0F=: RQy 

and therefore reciprocally proportional to RQ^becaufe 
QCxco is a conftant quantity. 

Thefe corollaries or theorems give us a variety of 
methods for finding the focus of refraXed rays, or 
the other points related to them ; and each formula 
contains four points, of which any three being given 
the fourth may be found. Perhaps the laft is the moll 
fimple, as the quantity oc X cQjs always negative, be- 
-caufe 0 and Qjare on different fides. 

9. From this conftruXion we may alfo derive a very 
eaiyand expeditious method of drawing many refraX- 
ed rays. Draw through the centre C (fig. 15. 16.) 
a line to the point of incidence P, and a line CA pa¬ 
rallel to the incident ray RP. Take VO to VC as the- 
fine of incidence to the fine of refraXion, and about A, 
with the radius VO, deferibe an arch of a circle cut¬ 
ting PC produced in B. Join AB ; and PF parallel to 
AB is the refraXed ray. When the incident light is 
parallel to RC, the point A coincides with V, and a 
circle deferibed round V with the dillance VO will cut 
the lines PC, pC, Sc c. in the points B b. The demon- 
ftration is evident. 

Having thus determined the focal diftance of re¬ 
fraXed rays, it will be proper to point out a little 
more particulaily its relation to its conjugate focus 
of incident ravs. We fhall cor.fider the four cafes of 
Vol. XIJL 


RO 

r. Alfo R.y 

RV=RC 


ultimately RQj QcpcO : OF, and OFi 



1. Let light moving in air fall on the convex furface ces. 
of glafs (fig. 5. to fig. 14.). Let us fuppofe it tend- 
ing to a point beyond the glafs infinitely diftant. It 
will be colleXed to its principal focus 0 beyond the 
vertex V. Now let the incident fight converge a 
little, fo that R is at a great diftance beyond the lur- 
face. The focus of refraXed rays F wid be a little 
within O or nearer to V. As the incident rays are 
made to converge more and more, the,point R comes 
nearer to V, and the point alfo approaches it, bet 
with a much flower motion, being always fituated be¬ 
tween O and C till it is overtaken by R at the centre 

C, when the incident light is perpendicular to the fir- 
face in every point, and therefore fuffers no refraXion. 

As R has overtaken F at C, it now pafles it, and is 
again overtaken by it at V. Now the point R is on the 
fide from which the light comes, that is, the rays 
diverge from R. After refraXion they will diverge 
from F a little without R; and as R recedes farther 
from V, F recedes ft'll farther, and with an accelerated 
motion, till, when R comes to F has gone to an 
infinite diftance, or the refraXed rays are parallel. 
When R ftill recedes, F now appears on the other 
fide, or beyond V; and as R recedes back to an in* 
finite diftance, F has come to O : and this completes 
the feries of variations, the motion of F during the 
whcle changes of fituatioa being in the fame direction 
with the motion of R. 

2. Let the light moving in air fall on the concave 
furface of glafs; and let us begin with parallel inci¬ 
dent rays, conceiving, as before, R to lie beyond the 
glafs at an infinite diftance. The refraXed rays will 
move as if they came from the principal focus O, lying 
on that fide of the glafs from which the light comes. 

As the incident rays are made gradually more conver¬ 
ging, and the point of convergence R comes toward 
the glafs, the conjugate focus F moves backward 
from O ; the refraXed rays growing lefs and lefs di¬ 
verging, till the point R comes to the principal 
focus on the other fide. The refraXed rays are novv 
parallel, or F has retreated to an infinite diftance. 

The incident light converging ftill more, or R coming 
between Qjmd V, F will appear cn the other fide, or 
beyond the furface ; or within the glafs, and will ap¬ 
proach it with a retarded motion, and finally overtake 
R at the furface of the glafs. Let R continue its mo¬ 
tion backwards (for it has all the while been moving 
backwards, or in a direXion contrary to that of the 
light); that is, let R now be a radiant point, moving 
backwards from the furface of the glafs. F will at 
firft be without it, but will be overtaken by it at the 
centre C, when the rays will fuffer no refraXion. R 
ftill receding, will get without F; and while R re¬ 
cedes to an infinite diftance, F will recede to O, and 
the feries will be completed. 

3. Let the light moving in glafs fall on the convex 
furface of the air ; that is, let it come out of the concave 
furface of glafs, and let the incident rays be parallel, 
or tending to R, infinitely diilant: they will be dif- 
perfed by refraXion from the principal focus O with¬ 
in the glafs. As they are made more converging, R 
comes nearer, and F retreats backward, till R comes 

O o to 
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Of Glaffes. to the principal focus without the glafs; when F 
v is now at an infinite diftance within the glafs, and the 
refrafted rays are parallel. R ftill coming nearer, F 
now appears before the glafs, overtakes R at the centre 
C, and is again overtaken by it at V. R now beco¬ 
ming a radiant point within the glafs, F follows it 
backwards, and arrives at O, when R has receded to 
an infinite diftance, and the feries is completed. 

4. Let the incident light, moving in glafs, fall on 
the concave furface of air, or come out of the convex 
furface of glafs. Let it tend to a point R at an infinite 
diftance without the glafs. The rdrafted rays will 
converge to O, the principal focus without the glafs. 
As the incident light is made more converging,' R 
comes towards the glafs, while F, fetting out from v, 
alfo approaches the glafs, and R overtakes it at the 
furface V. R now becomes a radiant point within the 
glafs, receding backwards from the furface, F recedes 
flower at firft, but overtakes R at the centre C, and 
paffes it with an accelerated motion to an infinite dif¬ 
tance ; while R retreats to Q^the principal focus within 
the glafs. R ftill retreating, F appears before the 
glafs ; and while R retreats to an infinite diftance, F 
comes to V, and the feries is completed. 

§ 2. Of Glaffes. 

14 2 

Lenfes, Glass for optical purpofes may be ground into nine 
kow many, different fhapes. Glaffes cut into five of thofe fhapes 
are called lenfes, which together with their axes are 
defcribed in vol. 6 . page 33. (See Dioptrics.) The 
other four are, 

,pj ate 1. A p'ane-glafs, which is flat on both fides, and of 
CCCLVI. equal thicknefs in all its parts, as EF, fig. 1. 

2. Afiat plano-convex, whofe convex fide is ground 
into feveral little flat furfaces, as A. fig. 2. 

3. A pr'tfm, which has three flat fides, and when 
viewed endwife appears like an equilateral triangle, 
as B. 

4. A concavo-convex glafs, as C, which has hitherto 
received no name, and is feldom, if ever, made ufe of 
in optical inftruments. 

A ray of light G h (fig. 1.) falling perpendicularly 
on a plane glafs EF, will pais through the glafs in the 
fame direftion hi, and go out of it into the air in the 
fame ftraight line i h. 

A ray of light AB falling obliquely on a plane 
glafs, will go out of the glafs in the fame direftion, 
but not in the fame ftraight line: for in touching the 
glafs, it will be refrafted in the line BC ; and in lea¬ 
ving the glafs, it will be refrafted in the line CD. 

Fijr. 3.to 6. Lemma. There is a certain point E within every 

double convex or double concave lens, through which 
every ray that paffes will have its incident and emer¬ 
gent parts QA, aq parallel to each other: but in a 
plano-convex or plano-concave lens, that point E is re¬ 
moved to the vertex of the concave or convex furface; 
and in a menifcus, and in that other concavo-convex 
lens, it is removed a little way out of them, and lies 
next to the furface which has the greateft curvature. 

For let REr be the axis of the lens joining the cen¬ 
tres R, r of its furfaces A, a. Draw any two of their 
femidiameters RA, ra parallel to each other, and join 
the points A, a, and the line A a will cut the axis in 
the point E above defcribed. For the triangles REA, 
rEa being equiangular, RE will be to Er in the given 
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ratio of the femidiameters RA, ra ; and confequently Of Glaffes. 
the point E is invariable in the fame lens. Now fup- " v ' 
pofing a ray to pafs both ways along the line Aa, it 
being equally inclined to the •perpendiculars to the 
furfaces, will be equally bent, and contrary wife in go¬ 
ing out of the lens; fo that its emergent parts AQ, 
aq will be parallel. Now any of thefe lenfes will be¬ 
come plano-convex or plano-concave, by conceiving 
one of the femidiameters RA, ra to become infinite, 
and confequently to become parallel to the axis of the 
lens, and then the other femidiameter will coincide 
with the axisand fo the points A, E or a , E will 
coincide. Q^E. D. 

Carol. Hence when a pencil of rays falls almoft per¬ 
pendicularly upon any lens, whofe thicknefs is incon¬ 
siderable, the courfe of the ray which paffes through 
E, above defcribed, may be taken for a ftraight line 
pafling through the centre of the lens, without fenfible 
error in fenfible things. For it is manifeft from the 
length of A a and fiom the quantity of the refraftions 
at its extremities, that the perpendicular diftance of 
AQ z_aq when produced, will be diminifhed both as ihe 
thicknefs of the lens and the obliquity of the ray is di- 
miniftxed. 

PROPOSITION I. 

To find the focus of parallel rays falling almoft: per- pj gi ^ t(> 
pendicularly upon any given lens. 12. ’ 

Let E be the centre of the lens, R and r the centres 143 
of its furfaces, Rr its axis, ^EG a line parallel to the Tke focus 
incident rays upon the furface B, whofe centre is R. of pa “j. 1 . cl 
Parallel to^E draw a femidiameter BR, in which pro- perpend!-^ 
duced let V be the focus of the rays after their firit re- cntarly 
fraftion at the furface B, and joining Vr, let it cut^E upon any 
produced in G, and G will be the focus of the rays that ' eus ' 
emerge from the lens. 

For fince V is alfo the focus of the rays incident upon 
the fecond furface A, the emergent rays muft have 
their locus in fome point of that ray which paffes 
ftraight through this furface; that is, in the line Vr. 
drawn through its centre r : and fince the whole courfe 
of another ray is reckoned a ftraight line ^EG *, its * Corol. 
interfeftion G with Vr determines the focus of them from Lem 
all. Q^E. D. *ia. 

Corol. 1. When the incident rays are parallel to the 
axis rR, the focal diftance EF is equal to EG. For 
let the incident rays that were parallel to ^E be gra¬ 
dually more inclined to the axis till they become pa¬ 
rallel to it; and their firft and fecond focufes V and 
G will deferibe ciicular arches VT and GF whofe 
centres are R and E. For the line RV is invariable; 
being in proportion to RB in a given ratio of the lef- 
fer of the fines of incidence and refraftion to their dif¬ 
ference * ; confequently the line EG is alfo invariable, * B for . 
being in proportion to ihe given line RV in the given mer p ro p. 
ratio of rE to rR, becaufe the triangles EGr, RV/- are 
equiangular. 

Corol. 2. The laft proportion gives the following 
rule for finding the focal diftance of any thin lens. As 
Rr, the interval between the centres of the furfaces, 
is to rE, the femidiameter of the fecond furface, fo is 
RV or RT, the continuation of the firft femidiameter 
to the firft focus, to EG or EF, the focal diftance of 
the lens ; which, according as the lens is thicker or 
thinner in the middle than at its edges, muft lie on 
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Of Olafles. the fame fide as the emergent rays, or on the oppofite 
fide. 

Carol. 3. Hence when rays fall parallel on both 
fries of any lens, the focal difiances EF, F .f are equal. 
For let rt be the continuation of the femidiameter Ei- 
to the lirft focus t of rays falling parallel upon the 
furface A ; and the fame rule that gave rR to rE as 
RT to EF, gives alfo rR to RE as rt to E f. Whence 
E f and EF are equal, becaufe the redangles under r£, 
IIT and alfo under RE, rt are equal. For rE is to 
rt and alfo RE to RT in the fame given ratio. 

Carol. 4. Hence in particular in a double-convex' 
or double-concave lens made of glafs, it is as the fum 
of their femidiameters (or in a menifcus as their dif¬ 
ference) to either of them, fo is double the other, to 
the focal diftance of the glafs. For the continuations 
RT, rt are feverally double their femidiameiers : be¬ 
caufe in glafs ET is to TR and alfo Eif to tr as 
3 t0 2 - 

Carol. 5. Hence if the femidiameters of the fur- 
faces of the glafs be equal, its focal diftance is equal 
to one of them ; and is equal to the focal diftance of 
a plano-convex or plano-concave glafs whofe femidia¬ 
meter is as fhort again. For confidering the plane 
furface as having an infinite femidiameter, the firft ra¬ 
tio of the laft mentioned proportion may be reckoned 
a ratio of equality. 

T4 „ PROPOSITION II. 

144 

The focus The focus of incident'rays upon a fingle furface, 
sen"ravs fy’ nere ’ or l ens being given, it is required to find the 
found. ‘ focus of the emergent rays. 

riate Let any point Q_be the focus of incident rays up- 
CCCLVII on a fpherical furface, lens, or fphere, whofe centre is 
fig. 1. to 6. £ . a nd i e t other rays come parallel to the line QE q 
the contrary way to the given rays, and after reflation 
let them belong to a focus F; then taking E f equal 
toEF in the lens or fphere, but equal to FC in the fingle 
furface, fay as QF to FE fo E f to fq ; and placing 
fq the contrary way from / to that of FQ_from F, 
the point q will be the focus of the refradted rays, 
without fenfible error ; provided the point Q_be not 
io remote from the axis, nor the furfaces fo broad, as to 
caufe any of the rays to fall too obliquely upon them. 

For with the centre E and femidiameters EF and 
E/dtfcribe two arches YG,fg cutting any ray QA aq 
in G and g, and draw EG and E,y. Then fuppofing 
G to be a focus of incident rays (as GA), the emer- 
* By Co- £ ent ra y s ( as a Kl) be parallel to GE* ; and on the 
rol. from other hand fuppofing g another focus of incident rays 
Armer (as ga), the emergent rays (as AGQ_) will be pa- 

iVop. rallel to ^E. Therefore the triangles QGE, E gq are 

equiangular, and confequently QG is to GE as E g 
to gq ; that is, when the ray QA aq is the neareft to 
QEy, QF is to FE as TLf to fg. Now when Q_ac- 
cedes to F and coincides with it, the emergent rays 
become parallel, that is q recedes to an infinite di¬ 
ftance ; and confequently when Qjaafles to the other 
fide of F, the focus q will alfo pafs through an infi- 
rite fpac.e from one fide of f to the other fide of it. 
Q^ E. D. 

Carol. 1. In a fphere or lens the focus q may be 
found by this rule : As QF to QE fo QE to Q j, to 
be placed the fame way from Q_as QFlies from Q^ 
For let the incident and emergent ray QA, qa be pro- 
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duced till they meet in e\ and the triangles QGE, Of 
Q eq being equiangular, we have QG to QE as Q- to 
Q jq ; and when the angles of tlieie triangles are \ a- 
nilhing, the point e will coincide with E ; becaufe in 
the fphere the triangle Aea is equiangular at the bafe 
A a, and confequently As and ae will at laft become fe¬ 
midiameters of the fphere. In a lens the thicknefs 
A a is inconfiderable. 

The focus may alfo be found by this rule ;— 
QF : FE : : QE : E q, for QG : GE : : QA : Ay. 
And then the rule formerly demonftrated for fingle 
furfaces holds good for the lenfes. 

Carol. 2. In all cafes the diftance fq varies recipro¬ 
cally as FQ^does; and they lie contrary wife from 
f and F; becaufe the redtangle or the fquare under 
EF and E/", the middle terms in the foregoing propor¬ 
tions, is invariable. 

The principal focal diftance of a lens may not only 
he found by colledting the rays coming from the fun, 
confidered as parallel, but alfo (by means of this pro- 
pofition) it may be found by the light of a candle or 
window. For, becaufe Qjy: qA : : QE : EG, we 
have (when A coincides with E) Q q : yE — QE : 
EF ; that is, the diftance obferved between the ra¬ 
diant objedl and its pidture in the fecus is to the di¬ 
ftance of the lens from the focus as the diftance of 
the lens from the radiant is to its principal focal 
diftance. Multiply therefore the diftances of the lens 
from the radiant and focus, and divide the produdt 
by their fum. 

Coral. 3. Convex lenfes of different fhapes that 
have equal focal diftances, when put into each others 
places, have equal powers upon any pencil of rays to 
refradt them to the fame focus- Becaufe the rules 
abovementioned depend only upon the focal diftance 
of the lens, and not upon the proportion of the femi¬ 
diameters of its furfaces. 

Carol. 4. The rule that was given for a fphere of an 
uniform denfity, will ferve alfo for finding the focus of 
a pencil of rays refracted through any number of con¬ 
centric furfaces, which intercede uniform mediums of 
any different denfities. For when rays come parallel 
to any line drawn through the common centre of thefe 
mediums, and are refradted through them all, the di¬ 
ftance of their focus from that centre is invariable, as 
in an uniform fphere. 

Coral. 5. When the focufes Q, q lie on the fame 
fide of the refracting furfaces, R the incident rays 
flow from Qj the refradted rays will alfo flow from q; 
and if the incident rays flow towards Q_, the refracted 
will alfo flow towards q; and the contrary will hap¬ 
pen when Q_and q are on contrary fides of the re- 
fradting furfaces. Becaufe the rays are continually 
going forwards. 

From this propofition we alfo derive an eafv me¬ 
thod of drawing the progrefs of rays through any 
number of lenfes ranged on a common axis. 

Let A, B, C, (fig. 7.) be the lenfes, and RA a 
ray incident on the firft of them. Let «, ft, % be their 
foci for parallel rays coming in the oppofite direc¬ 
tion ; draw the perpendicular a cl, cutting the incident 
ray in cl, and draw d a through the centre of the 
ler.s: AB parallel to da will he the ray refracted 
by the firft lens. Through ft the focus of the fe- 
cond lens draw the perpendicular ft c, cutting AB 11 
O O 2 e: 
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Of Villon, e • and draw el through the centre of the fecond lens. 

~—-<— BD parallel to he will be the next refraded ray. 

Through the focus * of the third lens draw the per¬ 
pendicular */, cutting BD in/, and draw Jc through 
the centre of the third lens. CE parallel to fc will 
be the refraded ray ; and fo on. 

§ 3 ■ °f V if !0n - 

Having deferibed how the rays of light, flowing 
from objeds, and paffing through convex glaffes, are 
colleded into points, and form the images of the ob¬ 
jeds ; it will be eafy to underftand how the rays are 
affeded by paffing through the humours of the eye, 
and are thereby colleded into innumerable points on 
the bottom of the eye, and thereon form the images 
of the objeds which they flow from. For, the differ¬ 
ent humours of the eye, and particularly the cryftal- 
line humour, are to be confidered as a convex glafs ; 
and the rays in paffing through them to be affeded in 
the fame manner as in paffing through a convex glafs. 
A defeription cf the coats and humours, &c. has been 
given at large in Anatomy : but for the reader s con¬ 
venience in this place, we fiiall repeat in a few words 
as much of the delcription as will be fufficient for our 
prefent purpofe. 

[Plate The e f e is near, 7 globular. It conflfts of three 
CccLVll. coats and three humours. The part DHHG of the 
fig. 8 . outer coat, is called the fclerotica ; the reft, DEI'G, the 
14 cornea. Next within this coat is that called the cha- 

liefcrip- ro u eSt which ferves as it were for a lining to the 

tinnc the ot i ler> and joins with the iris, mn, mn. The .iris is 
compefsd cf two fets .of mulcular fibres ; the one of a 
circular form, which contrads the hole in the middle 
called the pupil, when the light would otherwife be 
too ftreng tor the eye ; and the other of radical fibres, 
tending everywhere from the circumference of the iris, 
towards the middle of the pupil; which fibres, by 
their contradion, dilate and enlarge the pupil when 
the light is weak, in order to let in the more of its 
rays. The third coat is only a fine expanlien of ths 
optic nerve L» which fpreads like net-work all over the 
infide of the chorcides, and is therefore called the 
retina ; upon which are painted (as it were) the ima¬ 
ges of all vifible objeds, by the rays of light which 
either flow or are refleded from them. 

Under the cornea is a fine tranfparent fluid like wa¬ 
ter, which is therefore called the aqueous humour. It 
gives a protuberant figure to the cornea, fills the two 
cavities mm and nn , which communicate by the pu¬ 
pil P; and has the fame limpidity, fpecific gravity, and 
refradive power, as water. At the back of this lies 
the cryftalline humour II, which is ftiaped like a 
double convex-glafs; and is a little more convex on 
the back than the fore-part. It converges the rays, 
which pafs through it from every vifible objed to its 
focus at the bottom of the eye. This humour is tvanf- 
parer.t like cryftal, is much of the confidence of hard 
jelly, and exceeds the fpecific gravity of water in the 
proportion of 11 to 10. It is incloied in a fine tranf¬ 
parent membrane, from which proceed radial fibres 
0 0, called the ligamentum ciliare, all around its edge ; 
and join to the circumference of the iris. 

At the back of the cryftalline, lies the vitreous hu¬ 
mour KE, which is tranfparent like glafs, and is 
larged of all in quantity, filling the whole orb of the 
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eye, and giving it a globular fhape. It is much cfofVifion 

a confidence with the white of an egg, and very --- 

little exceeds the fpecific gravity and refradice power 
of water. _ _ 

As every point of an objed ABC, (Hid.) fends The 
out rays in a‘11 directions, fome rays, from every point on the reti- 
on the fide next the eye, will fall upon the cornea be- na of 
tween E and F ; and by paffing on through the hu- 111 " 

mours and pupil of the eye, they will be converged 
to as many points on the retina or bottom of the eye, 
and will thereon form a diftind inverted pidure c ba 
of the objed. Thus, the pencil of rays qrs that 
flows from the point A of the objed, will be con¬ 
verged to the point a on the retina; thofe from the 
point B will be converged to the point h ; thofe from 
the point C will be converged to the point c ; and fo 
of all the intermediate points : by which means the 
whole image ahe is formed, and the objed made vi¬ 
fible. Although it muft be owned, that the method 
by which this frnfation is carried from the eye by 
the optic nerve to the common fenfory in the brain, 
and there difeerned, as above the reach of our com- 
prehenfion. 

But that vifion is efFeded in this manner, may be 
demonftrated experimentally. Take a bullock’s eye 
whilft it is frefh; and having cut off the three coats 
from the back-part, quite to the vitreous humour, 
put a piece of white paper over that part, and hold 
the eye towards any bright objed, and you will fee 
an inverted pidure of the objed upon the paper. l47 

Since the image is inverted, many have wondered \ybp they 
why the objed appears upright. But we are to con-are feenup- 
fider, 1. That inverted is only a relative term : and, right. 

2. That there is a very great difference between the 
real objed and the means or image by which we per¬ 
ceive it. When all the parts of a diftant profped are 
painted upon the retina, they are all right with re- 
fped to one another, as well as the parts of the pro¬ 
fped itfclf; and we can only judge of an objed’s be¬ 
ing inverted, when it is turned reverfe to its natural 
polition with refped to other objeds which we fee 
and compare it with.—If we lay hold of an upright 
flick in the dark, we can tell which is the upper cr 
lower part of it, by moving our hand downward or 
upward ; and know very well that we cannot feel the 
upper end by moving our hand downward. Juft fo 
we find by experience, that upon direding our eyes 
towards a tall objed, we cannot fee its top by turning 
our eyes downward, nor its foot by turning our eyes 
upward ; but muft trace, the objed the fame way by 
the eye to fee it from head to foot, as we do by the 
hand to feel it; and as the judgment is informed by 
the motion of the hand in one cafe, fo it is alfo by the 
motion of the eye in the other. 

In fig. 9. is exhibited the manner of feeing the 
fame objed ABC, by both the eyes D and E at I4 g 
Once. An ni-jedt 

When any part of the image cl a falls upon the op- when view- 
tic nerve L, the correfponding part of the objed be- _ 

comes in vifible. On which account, nature has wife-j° es 
ly placed the optic nerve of each eye, not in the appear don- 
middle of the bottom of the eye, but towards the. fide bie,becaufe. 
next the nofe ; fo that whatever part of the image falls the-opoc 
upon the optic nerve of one eye, may not fall upon * 
the optic nerve cf the other. Thus the point a of the | jlril t. 


nerve is wi¬ 
fe nfible of. 
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Of viiion. image cl a falls upon the optic nerve of the eve D, becaufe, without this particular encounter of the op- Of Vifion., 

--v—- but not of the eye E; and the point r falls upon the tic nerves, where no viiion is made, the paper will 

optic nerve of the eye E, but not of the eye I): and appear double, as is the cafe when the finger is not 

th erefore, to both eyes taken together, the whole ob- rightly placed. - 

je*£t ABC is vifible. M. Mariotte obferves, that this improvement on 

The nearer that any objed is to the eye, the larger his experiment, by M. Picard, is ingenious, but dif- 
is the angle under which it is feen, and the magni- ficult to execute, fmee the eyes muft be confiderably 
tude under which it appears. Thus to the eye D, drained in looking at any objed fo near to them as four 
C CC - m (fig. 1.) the ohjed ABC is feen under the angle inches; and propofes another not lefs furpriling, and 
APC; and its image c b a is very large upon the re- more eal'y. Place, fays he, on a dark gr. und, two 
tin 1: but to the eye E, at a double diftance, the fame round pieces of white paper, at the lame height, and 
objed is feen under the angle ApC, which is equal three feet from one another; then place yourfelf op- 
only to half the angle APC, as is evident by the pofite to them, at the diftance of 12 or 13 feet, and 
figure. The image c b a is likewife twice as large in hold your thumb before your eyes, at the diftance of 
the eye D, as the other image cb a is in the eye E. about eight inches, fo that it may conceal from the 
In both thef'e reprefentations, a part of the image falls fight eye the paper that is to the left hand, and from 
on the optic nerve, and the objed in the correfponding the left eye the paper to the right hand. Then, if you 
part is invifible. look at your thumb fteadily with both eyes, you will 

As the fenfe of feeing is allowed to be occafioned loie fight of both the papers ; the eyes being fo difpo- 
by the impulie of the rays from the vifible objed up- fed, that each of them receives the image of one of the 
on the retina of the eye, and forming the image of papers upon the bafe of the optic nerve, while the 
the objed thereon, and that the retina is only the ex- other is intercepted by the thumb, 
panfion of the optic nerve all over the choroides; it M. Le Cat purified this curious experiment a little 
lhould feem ifirprifing, that the part of the image farther than M. Marriotte had done. In the place of 
which falls on the optic nerve (hould render the like the fecond paper, he fixed a large white board, and 
part of the objed invifible ; efpecially at that nerve obferved, that at a proper diftance he loft fight of a 
is allowed to be the inftrument by which the impulfe circular fpace in the centre of it. He alfo obferved 
and image are conveyed to the common fenfory in the. the fize of the paper which is thus concealed from the 
brain, fight, correfponding to feveral dirtances, which enabled 

Proved by That the part of the image which falls upon the him to afeertain feveral circumftances relating to this 

«xperi- middle of the optic nerve is loft, and confequently the part of the ftrudure of the eye more exadly than had 

inent. correfponding part of the objed is rendered invifible, been done before. 

is plain by experiment. For if a perfon fixes three The manner in which this curious expei'ment is 
patches, A, B, C, (fig. 2.) upon a white wall, at the now generally made, and which is both the eaficPr with 
height of the eye, and at the diftance of about a foot refped to the eye, and the mod indifputable with re- 
from each other, and places himfelf before them, fhutr fped to the fad, is the following. Let three pieces of 
ting the right eye, and direding the left towards the paper be fattened upon the fide of a room, about two 
patch C, he will fee the patches A and C, but the feet afunder; and let a perfon place himfelf eppofite 
middle patch B will difappear. Or, if he fhuts his to the middle paper, and beginning near to it, retire 
left eye, and direds the right towards A. he will fee gradually backwards all the while keeping one of his . 

both A and C, but B will difappear; and if he di- eyes fhut, and the other turned obliquely towards that 

reds his eye towards B, he will fee both B and A, outfide paper which is towards the covered eye, and 
but not C. For whatever patch is diredly oppo- he will find a fituation (which is generally at about 
fite to the optic nerve N, vaniihrs. This requires a five times the diftance at which the papers are placed . 
little pradice; after which he will find it fafy to dired from one another), where the middle paper w ill entire- 

his eye fo as to lofe the fight of whichever patch he ly difappear, while the two outerrnoft continue plainly 

150 fleafes. vifible ; becaufe the rays which cbme froha the middle- 

Dilute This experiment, firft tried by M. Mariotte, occa- p?-per will fall upon the retina where the optic nerve is 

concerning fioned a new hypothefis concerning the feat of vifion, inferted. 

the feat of which he fuppofed not to be in the retina, but in the It will not furprife any perfon, even thofe who are 
v ‘ loa • choroides. An improvement was afterwards made the ftrongeft advocates for the retina being the place 
upon it by M. Picard, who contrived that an objed at which the pencils of rays are terminaied, and con- 
fhould diiappear when both the eyes were kept open, fequendy the proper feat of vifion, that M. Mariotte 
Pie fattened upon a wall a round white paper, an inch was led by this remarkable cbfervation, to fufped the- 
or two in diameter; and by the fide of it he fixed two contrary. He not only did fo ; but, in confequence 
marks, one on the rirrht hand, and the'other on the of attentively confidering the fubjed, a variety of 
hrft, each at about 2 feet diftance from f he paper, and other arguments in favour of the choroides occurred , 
i'omewhat higher. He then placed himfelf diredly to him, particularly his obfervation, that the retina is 
before the paper, at the diftance of 9 or 10 feet, and tran/parent, as well as the cryllalline and other In¬ 
putting the end cf his finger over again!! both his mours of the eye, which he thought could only enable 
eyes, lb that the left-hand mark might be hid from it to tianlhfit the rays farther; and he could not per- 
the right eye, and the right-hand mark from the left fuade himfeli that any fubfiance could be conlidered as 
eye. Remaining firm in this poftnre, anJ looking being the termination of the pencils, and the proper - 
. fteadily, with both eyes, on the end of his finger, the feat of vifion, at which the rays are net flopped in 
paper which was not at all covered by it would total- their progrels. 

ly difappear. This, l.e fays, is the more furpriling He was farther confirmed in his opinion of the fmall 
1 degree ■. 
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Of Vifion, degree of fenfibility In the retina, and of the greater We muft add, that M. Pecquet alfo obferved, that Of Vifion. 
v— fenfibility 0 f the choroides, by obferving that the pu- notwithftanding the infenfibility of the retina at that -v——' 
pil dilates itfelf in the (hade, and contradVs itfelf in a infertionof the optic nerve when the light is only mo- 
great light; which involuntary motion, he thought, derate; yet that luminous objects, fuch as a bright 
was a clear proof that the fibres of the iris are ex- candle placed at the diftance of four or five paces, do 
tremely fenfible to the adtion of light; and this part not abfolutely difappear, in the fame circumftances in 
of the eye is only a continuation of the choroides. which a white paper would ; for that this ftrong light 
.He alfo thought that the dark colour of the choroides may be perceived through the pidture tall on the bafe 
was intended to make it more fufceptible of the impref- of the nerve. “ I cannot help fufpedting, however, 
fion of light. (fays Dr Prieftley,), that M. Pecquet did not make 

M. Pecquet, in anfwer to M. Mariotte’s obfervation this obfervation with fufficient care. A large candle 
concerning the tranfparency of the retina, fays, that makes no impreffion on that part of my eye, though 
it is very imperfedtly fo, refembling only oiled paper, it is by no means able to bear a firong light,” 
or the horn that is ufed for lanterns; and befides, that The common opinion was alfo favoured by tire ana- 
its whitenefs demonftrates it to be fufliciently opaque tomical defetiption of feveral animals by the members 
for flopping the rays of light, as much as is necefiary of the French academy, and particularly their account 
for the purpofe of vifion ; whereas, if vifion be per- of the fea-calf and porcupine; in both of which the 
formed by means of thofe rays which are tranfmitted optic nerve is inferted in the very axis of the eye, ex- 
through fuch a fubftance as the retina, it muft be very adtly oppofite to the pupil, which was thought to 
indiftinct. leave no room to doubt, but that in thefe animals the 

As to the blacknefs of the choroides, which M. Mar- retina is perfectly fenfible to the impreffion of light at 
riotte thought to be necefiary for the purpofe of vi- the infertion of the nerve. But this obfervation may 
.fion, M- Pecquet obferves, that it is not the fame in deferve to be reconfidered. 

■all eyes, and that there are very different (hades of it M. De la Hire took part with M. Pecquet, arguing 
-among the individuals of mankind, as alfo among birds, in favour of the retina from the analogy of the fenfes, 
and fome other animals, whofe choroides, is generally in all of which the nerves are the proper feat of fenfa- 
black; and that in the eyes of lions, camels, bears, tion. This philofopher, however, fnppofed that the 
oxen, flags, (heep, dogs, cats, and many other ani- choroides receives the impreffion of images, in order 
mals, that part of the choroides which is the moft ex- to tranfmit them to the retina. 

pofed to light, very often exhibits colours as vivid as M. Perrault alfo took the part of M. Pecquet againft 
thofe of the mother-of-pearl, or of the iris (f). He M.Marriotte, and in M. Perrault’s works we have re¬ 
admits that there is a defeit of vifion at the infer- veral letters that pafled between thefe two gentlemen 
tion of the optic nerve; but he thought that it was upon this fubjedl. 

owing to the blood-veflels of the retina, the trunks This difpute about the immediate inftrument of vi- 
mf which are fo large in that place as to obflruft all fion was revived upon the occasion of an odd experi- 
vifion. ment of M. Mery, recorded in the memoirs of the 

To M. Pecquet’s objection, founded on the opacity French academy for 1704. He plunged a cat in wa- 
-of the retina, M. Marriotte obferves, that there muft ter, and expofing her eyes to the ftrong light of the lun, 

-be a great difference betwixt the ftate of that fubftance obferved that the pupil was not at' all contracted by it 5 
in living and dead fubjedts ; and as a farther proof of from which he-concluded, that the contraction of the 
the tranfparency of the retina, and the power of the iris is not produced by the aCtion of the light, but by 
•choroides beyond it to reflect light, he fays that if a fome other circumftance. For he contended that the 
lighted candle be held near to a perfon’s eyes, and a eye receives more light in this fituation than in the 
dog, at the diftance of eight or ten fteps, be made to open air. At the fame time he thought he obferved 
look at him, he would fee a bright line in the dog’s that the retina of the cat’s eye was tranfparent, and' 
eyes, which he thought to proceed from the reflection that he could fee the opaque choroides beyond it: 
of the light of the candle from the choroides of the from which he concludes, that the choroides is the 
dow, fince the fame appearance cannot be produced in fubftance intended to receive the rays of light, and to 
the eyes of men, or other animals whofe choroides is be the chief inftrument of vifion. But M. De la 
black. Hire replies to this argument of M. Mery, in a me- 

To Mr Pecquet’s remark concerning the blood-vef. moir for the year 1709, p. 119; in which he en- 
fels of the retina, M. Marriotte obferves, that they are deavours to (how that fewer rays enter the eye under 
not large enough to prevent vifion in every part of the water, and that in thofe circumftances it is not fo 
bafe of the nerve, fince the diameter of each of the two liable to be affeCted by them. Befides, it is obvious 
veffels occupy no more than -|th part of it. Befides, if to be remarked, that the cat muft be in great ter- 
this were the caufe of this want of vifion, it would ror in this fituation; and being an animal that has 
vanifti gradually, and the fpace to which it is confined a very great voluntary power over the mufcles of the 
would not be fo exactly terminated as it appears to iris, and being now extremely attentive to everything 
be. about her. The might keep her eye open notwith¬ 

ftanding 


(1) M. Muffchehbroeck fays, that in many animals, as the lion, camel, bear, ox, flag, (heep, dog, cat, 
and many birds, the choroides is not black, but blue, green, yellow, or fome other colour. IntroduSio, 
Vol. II. p. 748. 
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(landing the addon of the light upon it, and though 
it might be very painful to her. We are informed, 
that when a cat is placed in a window through which 
the (jin is (hining, and consequently her iris nearly 
clofed, if (lie hear a ruftling, like that which is 
made by a moufe, on the outfide of the window, (he 
will immediately open her eyes to their greateft ex¬ 
tent, without in the lead turning her face from the 
light. 

M. Le Cat took part with M. Marriotte in this con- 
troverfy, it being peculiarly agreeable to his general 
hypothecs, viz. that the pia mater, of which the cho- 
roides is a produdtion, and not the nerves themfelves, 
is the proper inftrument of fenfation. He thought that 
the change which takes place in the eyes of old people 
(the choroides growing lefs black with age) favoured 
his hypothefis, as they do not fee with that diftindt- 
nefs with which young perfons do. M. Le Cat fup- 
pofed that the retina anfwers a purpofe (imilar to that 
of the fcarf-(kin, covering the papillse pyramidales, 
which are the immediate organ of feeling, or that of 
the porous membrane which covers the glandulous pa¬ 
pillae of the tohgue. The retina, he fays, receives the 
impreffion of light, moderates it, and prepares it for its 
proper organ, but is not itfelf fenfible of it. 

It mud be obferved, that M. Le Cat had difcover- 
ed that the pia mater, alter clofely embracing and con- 
dringing the optic nerve, at its entrance into the eye, 
divides into two branches, one of which clofely lines the 
cornea, and at length is lod in it, while the fecond 
branch makes what is ealled the choroicles ox uvea. He. 
alfo fliowed that the fclerotica is an expanfion of the du¬ 
ra mater; and he fent difledcions of the eye to the 
royal Academy of Sciences in 1739, to prove thefe 
affertions, and feveral others which he had advanced 
in his Traite de Sens, that were contrary to the opi¬ 
nions of the celebrated Window. 

To thefe arguments in favour of the choroides, al¬ 
leged by thofe gentlemen among whom the (ubjedl was 
. fir.d difcuffed, Dr Priedley in his hiftory adds the fol¬ 
lowing that had efcaped their notice, but which were 
fuggeded to him by his friend Mr Michell. 

In order that vifion be didindl, the pencils of rays 
which ilTue from the feveral points of any objedt, mud 
be colledted either accurately, or at lead very nearly, 
to correfponding points in the eye, which can only be 
done upon fome uniform furface. But the retina being 
of a confiderable thicknefs, and the whole of it being 
uniformly nervous, and at lead nearly, if not perfectly, 
tranfparent, prefents no particular furface ; fo that,'in 
whatever part of it the pencils be fuppofed to have 
their foci, the rays belonging to them will be fepara- 
ted from one another, either before or after they arrive 
there, and ccnfequently vifion would be confufed. 

If we fuppofe the feat of vifion to be at the nearer 
furface of the retina, and the images of objedts to be 
formed by diredf rays, a confiderable degree of confu- 
finn could not but arife from the light refledled by the 
choroides, in thofe animals in which it is white, or co¬ 
loured. On the other hand, it would be impoflible that 
vifion fhould be performed at this place by light re- 
fledted from the choroides, becaufe in many animals it 
is perfedlly black, and refledts no light at all; and yet 
fuch animals fee even more diftindtly than others. And 
we cannot but fuppofe that, in whatever manner vi- 
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fion is effedied, it is the fame in the eyes of all ani- Of 
mals. 

If the feat of vifion be at the farther furface of the 
retina, and it be performed by diredt rays, a white 
choroides could be of no ufe , and if it were by reflec¬ 
ted rays, a black one could not anfwer the purpofe. 

It is likewife an argument in favour of the choroides 
being the organ of vifion, that it is a fubftance which 
receives a more diftindt impreffion from the rays of 
light than any other membrane in any part of the ani¬ 
mal fyftem, excepting (and perhaps not excepting) 
that white cutical which lies under the fcales offifhes ; ■ 
whereas the retina is a fubftance on which the light 
makes an exceedingly faint impreffion, and perhaps no 
impreffion at all; fince light, in paffing out of one 
tranfparent medium into another immediately conti¬ 
guous to it, fuffers no refradtion or refledtion, nor are ' 
any of the rays abforbed, unlefs there is fome differ¬ 
ence in the refradting power of the two media, which 
probably is not the cafe between the retina and the vi¬ 
treous humour, which is in contadt with it. And- 
wherever the light is not affedted by the medium it 
falls upon, we can hardly fuppofe the medium to re- - 
ceive any impreffion from the light, the adtion being 
probably always mutual and reciprocal. 

Befides, the retina is fo fituated, as to be expofedto 
many rays befides thofe which terminate in it, and 
which, therefore, cannot be fubfervient to vifion, if it 
be performed there. Now this is not the cafe with the 
choroides, which is in no-(hape tranfparent, and has no 1 
refledting fubftance beyond it. 

It is, moreover, peculiarly favourable to the. hypo- ■ 
thefts of the feat of vifion being in the choroides, that 
we can then fee a filfficient reafon for the diversity of ’ 
its colour in different animals, according as they are 
circumftanced with refpedt to vifion. In all terreftrial 
animals, which have occafion to make ufe of their eyes 
by night, the choroides is either of a bright white, or 
of fome very vivid colour, which refledts the light very 
ftrongly. On this account vifion may be performed 
with lefs light, but it cannot be with great diftindt- 
nefs, .the reflection of the rays doubling their effedt, 
fince it mud extend over fome fpace, all refledtion be¬ 
ing made at a diftance from the refledting body. Be¬ 
fides, the choroides in brutes is not in general perfedt¬ 
ly white, but a little inclined to blue ; and is therefore, 
probably, better adapted to fee by the fainter coloured 
light, which chiefly prevails in the night; and we 
wonld add, is on the fame account more liable to be' 
ftrongly imprefled by the colours to which they are 
chiefly expofed - 

On the other hand, the choroides of birds in gene¬ 
ral, efpecially eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey, 
is black; by which means they are able to fee with 
the greateft diftindtnefs, but only in bright day-light. 
The owl, however, feeking her food by night, has the ■ 
choroides white, like that of a cat. Laltly, in the eyes 
of man, which are adapted to various ufes, the cho- - 
roides is neither fo black as that of birds, nor fo white 
as that of thofe animals who make the greateft ufe of 
their eyes in the night. 

As to a third hypothefis, which is in effedt that of 
M. De la Hire, which makes both the retina and the 
choroides equally neceffary to vifion, and fuppofes it to 
be performed by the impreffion of light on the choroides 
1 com-. 
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of Villon, communicated to the retina j Mr Michell obferves, that 
' v the perceptions can hardly be fuppofed to be fo acute, 
when the nerves, which are the chief inftruments of 
fenlation, do not receive the impreffions immediately, 
but only after they have been communicated ,to ano¬ 
ther fubftance. Befides, it mu.ft be more natural to 
fuppofe, .that, when the principal impreffion is made 
upon the choroides, it is communicated to the brain 
by its own proper nerves, which are abundantly fuffi- 
T - t cient for the purpofe. 

Dimenfi- The dimenfions and precife form of the foot in the 
•ons of the eye in which there is no vifion, were more accurately 
fpot in the calculated by Daniel Bernouilli, in the following man- 

therelrno ner " pl acec l a P> ece of money O (fig. 3.) upon 
-vifion 13 I O t ^ e fl oor > and then fhutting one of his eyes, and ma- 
Plate kind^H pendulum to fwing, fo that the extremity of it 
CCCLVIIImight be nearly in the line AO, he obferved at ,what 
place C it began to be invifible, and where it again 
emerged into view at A. Railing the pendulum higher 
and lower, he found other points, as H, N ; P, G, B, 
•at which it began to be invifible; and others, as M, L, 
E, A, at which it began to be vifible again ; and draw¬ 
ing a curve through them, he found that it was ellip¬ 
tical ; and, with refpeCt to his own eye, the.dimenfions 
of it were as follow^; OC was 23, AC 10, BD 3, 
DH 13, and EG 14. fo that the centre being at F, 
the greater axis was to the lefs as 8 to 7. 

From thefe data, the plane on which thefigure was 
drawn being obliquely fituated with refpedt to the eye, 
he found, that the place in the eye that correfponded 
to it was a circle, the diameter of which was a feventh 
part of the diameter of the eye, the centre of it being 
27 parts of the diameter from the point oppofite to 
the pupil, a little above the middle. He concludes 
with obferving, that, in order that this fpace in which 
there is no vifion may be as fmall as poffible, it is ne- 
--celTary that the nerve ftiould enter the eye perpendicu¬ 
larly, and that both this end, and alfo its entering the 
eye at a diftance from its axis, are gained by the par¬ 
ticular manner in which the two optic nerves unite and 
become feparate again, by eroding one another. 

In favour of one of the obfervations of Mr Michell, 
•concerning the ufe of the choroides in vifion, Dr 
Prieftley obferves, that Aquapendente mentions the 
■cafe of a perfon at Pifa, who could fee very well in 
the night, but very little or none at all in the day¬ 
time. This is alfo faid to be the cafe with tbofe 
white people among the blacks of Africa, and the in- 
- habitants of the ifthirms of America, who, from this 
circum fiance, are called moon-eyed. Our author thinks 
it probable that their choroides is not of a dark co¬ 
lour, as it is in others of the human fpecies; but white 
or light-coloured, as in tbofe animals which have mod 
occafion for their eyes in the night. See Albinos. 

The following confiderations in favour of the re¬ 
tina being the proper feat of vifion, are worthy of 
remark. 

Arguments Dr Porterfield obferves, that the reafon why there 
ioi the reti- is no vifion at the entrance of the optic nerve into the 
na’s being eye, may be, that it wants that foftnefs and delicacy 
the feat of -which it has when it is expanded upon the choroides ; 

anc l that, in thofe animals in which that nerve is in- 
ferted in the axis of the eye, it is obferved to be 
•equally delicate, and therefore probably equally fen- 
iible, in that place as in any other part of the retina, 
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la general, the nerves, when cor, ft ringed by their coats, Qf Vifion. 

have but little feniibility in comparifon of what they - 

are endued wi,th when they are diverted of them, and 
unfolded in a foft and pulpy fubftance. 

Haller obferves, that the choroides cannot be the 
univerfal inftrument of vifion, becaufe that fometimes 
iu men and birds, .but efpecially in fifties, it is covered 
internally with a black mucus, through which the rays 
cannot penetrate. This writer fpeaks of a fibrous 
membrane in the retina diflindt from its pulpy fub- 
ftance. On thefe fibres, he conjectures, that the images 
of objefts are painted. 

M. De la Hire’s argument in-favour of the retina, 
from the analogy of the fenfes, is much ftrengthened 
by confidering that the retina is a large nervous ap¬ 
paratus, immediately expofed to the impreffion of 
light; whereas the choroides receives but a {lender 
fupply of nerves, in common with the fclerotica, the 
conjunctiva, and the eyelids, and that its nerves are 
much lefs expofed to the light than the naked fibres of 
the optic nerve. Indeed, from anatomical confidera¬ 
tions, one might imagine that any other part of the 
body was as fenfible pf the impreffion of light as the 
choroides. 

That the optic nerve is of principal ufe in vifion, is 
farther probable from feveral phenomena attending 
fome of the difeafes in which the fight is affected. 

When an amaurofis has affected one eye only, the 
o'ptic nerve of that eye has been found nianifeftly al- 
teted from its found ftate. Dr Prieftley was prefent 
when Mr Hey examined the brain of a young girl, 
who had been blind of one eye, and faw that the optic 
nerve belonging to it was confiderably fmaller than 
the other; and he informed him, that Upon .cutting 
into it, he found it to be much harder, and cineri- 
tious. Morgagni, indeed, mentions two cafes, in one 
of which he found the optic nerves fmaller than ufual, 
and of a cineritious colour, when, upon inquiry, he 
was informed that the perfon had not.been blind, 
though there might have been fome defect in the fight 
of one of the eyes. In the other cafe, only one of 
the optic nerves was affeCted in that manner, and the 
eye itfelf was in other refpeCts very perfeCL Here, 
alfo, he was exprefsly told, that the perfon was not 
blind of that eye : but it appears that he himfelf had 
not been acquainted with the perfons whom he differ¬ 
ed ; and there have been many cafes of perfons being 
blind of one eye, without knowing it themfelves, for a 
confiderable time. 

Moreover, as the optic nerve is folely fpent in form- 
iug the retina, fo no function of the eye, not immedi¬ 
ately fubfervient to vifion, is affeCted by an amaurofis. 

On the contrary, thofe nerves which go to the cho¬ 
roides are found to retain, in this difeafe, their natu¬ 
ral influence. The iris will contract in a recent gutta 
ferena of one eye, if the other remains found, and is 
fuddenly expofed to a ftrong light. The fderotis, 
conjunctiva, and eyelids, which receive their nerves 
from the fame branches as the choroides, retain their 
feniibility in this diforder. 

The manner in which perfons recover from an 
amaurofis, favours the fuppofidon of the feat of vifion 
being in the retina; fince thofe parts which are the 
molt diftant from the infertion of the nerve recover 
their {enfibility the fooneft, being in thofe places the 

moft 
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mod pulpy andfofteft; whereas thcr - is no reafon to 
think that there is any difference in this refpcdt in the 
different parts of the choroides. Mr Hey has been 
repeatedly informed, by perfons labouring under an 
imperfeft amaurofis, or guttaferena, that they could 
not, when looking at any objedt with one eye, fee it 
fo diftindlly when it was placed diredtly oppofite to 
the pupil, as when it was fituated fomewhat obliquely. 
And thofe perfons whom he had known to recover 
from a perfect amaurofis, fir ft difeovered the objects 
whofe images fell upon that part of the retina which is 
at the greateft difiance from the optic nerve. 

We (hull conclude thefe remarks with obferving, 
that if the retina be as tranfparent as it is generally 
reprefented to be, fo that the termination of the pen¬ 
cils mufi necefiarily be either upon the choroides, or 
fome other opaque fubfiance interpofed between it and 
the retina, the adtion and readtion occafioned by the 
rays of light being at the common furface of this body 
and the retina, both thefe mediums (fuppofing them 
to be equally fenfible to the impreffion of fight) may 
be equally affedted ; but the retina, being naturally 
much more fenfible to this kind of impreffion, may be 
the only inftrument by which the fenfation is conveyed 
to the brain, though the choroides, or the black fub- 
ftance with which it is fometimes lined, may alfo be 
abfolutely neceffary for the purpofe of vifion. Indeed, 
when the refiedtion of the light is made at the common 
boundary of any two mediums, it is with no propriety 
that this effedt is aferibed to one of them rather than 
the other; and the ftrongeft refledlions are often made 
back into the denfeft mediums, when they have been 
contiguous to the rareft, or even to a vacuum. This 
is not far from the hypothefis of M. de la Hire, and 
will completely account for the entire defect of vifion 
at the infertion of the optic nerve. 

Vifion is diltinguifhed into bright and obfeure, di- 
JfinSl and confufed .—It is faid to be bright, when a 
fufficient number of rays enter the pupil at the fame 
time; obfeure, when too few. It is diftindt when 
each pencil of rays is colledted into a focus exadtly 
upon the retina; confufed., when they meet before they 
come at it, or when they would pafs it before they 
meet; for, in either of thefe laft cafes, the rays 
flowing from different parts of the objedt will fall up¬ 
on the fame part of the retina, which mull neceffarily 
render the image confufed and indiftinct.—Now, that 
objects may appear with a due brightnefs, whether 
more or fewer rays proceed from them, we have a 
power of contradting or dilating the pupil, by means 
of the mufcular fibres of the iris, in order to. take in 
more or few er rays as occafion requires. But this 
power has its limits. In fome animals it is much 
greater than in others; particularly in fuch as are 
obliged to feek their food by night as well as by day, 
as in cats, See. 

That the rays may be colledted iuto points exadtly 
upon the retina, that is, that objedts may appear di- 
ftindt, whether they be nearer or farther off, i. e. whe- 
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liter the rays proceeding from them diverge more or Of Vifion. 
lefs, we have a power of contradting or relaxing the ” v ’ 
ligament a c'diaria, and thereby altering the Jorm of 
the cryftalline humour, and with it the focal difiance 
of the rays. Thus, when the objedt we view is fir 
off, and the rays fall upon the pupil with a very fmall 
degree of divergency, we contract the igamentn liuaiia, 
which, being concave towards the vitreous humour, 
do thereby comprefs it more than otherwife they would 
do: by this means it is made to prefs harder upon the 
backfide of the cryftalline humour, which is thereby 
rendered flatter; and thus the rays proceed farther 
before they meet in a focus, than otherwife they would 
have done. Add to this, that we dilate the pupils of 
our eyes . (unlefs in cafes where the light is lb ftrong 
that it offends the eye), and thereby admit lays into 
them that are more diverging than thofe which would 
otherwife enter. And, wdien the rays come from an 
objedt that is very near, and therefore diverge too 
much to be colledted into their refpedtivc foci upon 
the retina, by relaxing the ligament a clliaria, vie give 
the cryftalline a more convex form, by which means 
the rays are made to fuffer a proportionably greater 
degree of refradtion in paffing through it. Seme plfi- 
lofophers are of opinion that we do this by a power 
of altering the form of the eye ; and others, by remo¬ 
ving the cryftalline forwards or backwards as occa- 
fton requires: but neither of thefe opinions is pro¬ 
bable; for the coats of the eye are too hard, in fome 
animals, for the firft; and, as to moving the cryftalline 
out of its place, the cavities of the eye feem to be too 
well filled with the other humours to admit of fuch 
removal. 

Befides this, in the cafe abovementioned, by con¬ 
tradting the pupils of our eyes, we exclude the more 
diverging rays, and admit only fuch as are more eafily 
refradted into their refpedtive foci (g). But vifion is 
not diftindt at all defiances, for our power of contrac¬ 
ting andrelaxing the ligamenta ciliaria, is alfo circum- 
feribed within certain limits. 

In thofe eyes where the tunica cornea is very pro- of ihort- 
tuberant and convex, the rays of light fuffer a very lighted and 
confiderable refradtion at their entrance into the aque- long fight- 
ous humour, and' are therefore colledted into a focus cc ' P eo Pl®* 
before they fall upon the retina, unlefs the objedt be 
placed very near, fo that the rays which enter the eye 
may have a confiderable degree of divergency. People 
that have fuch eyes are faid to be purblind. Now, the 
nearer an objedt is to the eye, the greater is the image 
of it therein, as explained above : thefe people, there¬ 
fore can fee much fmaller objedts than others, as fee¬ 
ing much nearer ones with the fame ciitindtnels; and 
their fight continues good longer than that of other 
people, becaufe the tunica cornea of their eyes, as they 
grow old, becomes plainer, for want of that redun¬ 
dancy of humours with which they were filled before. 

On the contrary, old men having the cornea of then- 
eyes too fiat for want of a fufficient quantity of the 
aqueous humour to fill them out, if the rays diverge 
‘ P P to© 


(g) Accordingly it is obferved, that if we make a fmall hole with the point of a needle through a piece of 
paper, and apply that hole clofe to the eye, making ufe of it, as it were, inftead of a pupil, we fhall be able to 
lee and objedt diftindt diftindtly through it, though the objedt be placed within half an inch .of the eye- 
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too much before they enter the eye, they cannot be 
brought to a focus before they reach the retina; on 
which account thofe people cannot fee diftin&ly, un- 
lefs the - objcift be frtuated at a greater diftance from 
the eye than is required for thofe whofe eyes are of a 
due form. The latter require the afliftance of convex 
glaffes to make them fee objects diftindtly; the for¬ 
mer of concave ones. For if either the cornea a be 
(fig. 4.), or cryftallir.e humour e, or Both of them, be 
too flat, as in the eye A., their focus will not be on 
the retina as at A, where it ought to be, in order to 
render vifion diftindt; but beyond the eye, as at/. 
This is remedied by placing a convex glafs gh before 
the eye, which makes the rays converge fooner, and 
imprints the image duly on the retina at d.' Again, 
if either the cornea, or cryftalline humour, or both of 
them, be too convex, as in the eye B, the rays that en¬ 
ter it from the objedt C will be converged to a focus 
in the vitreous humour, as at f; and by diverging 
from thence to the retina, will form a very confufed 
image thereon; and fo, of courfe, the obferver will 
have as confufed a view of the objedt as if his eye had 
been too flat. This inconvenience is remedied by 
placing a concave glafs gh before the eye ; which 
glafs, by caufing the rays to diverge between it and 
the eye, lengthens the focal diftance fo, that if 
the glafs be properly chofen, the rays will unite at 
the retina, and form a diftindt image of the objedt 
upon it. 

Such eyes as are of a due convexity, cannot fee any 
objedt diftindtly at lefs diftance than fix inches; and 
there are numberlefs objects too fmall to be feen at 
that diftance, becaufe they cannot appear under any 
fenfible angle.—Concerning the leaft angle under 
which any objedt is viftble, there was a debate be¬ 
tween Dr Hooke and Hevelius. The former alferted, 
that no objedt could well be feen if it fubtended an 
angle lefs than one minute; and, if the objedt be 
round, as a black circular fpot upon a white ground, 
or a white circle upon a black ground, it follows, 
from an experiment made by Dr Smith, that this is 
near the truth; and from thence he calculates, that 
the diameter of the pidture of fuch leaft vifible point 
upon the retina is the 8000th part of an inch ; which 
he therefore calls a fenfible point of the roina. On the 
other hand, Mr Courtivron concluded from his expe¬ 
riments, that the fmalleft angle of vifion was 40 fe- 
conds. According to Dr Jurin, there are cafes in 
which a much fmalkr angle than one minute can be 
difeerned by the eye ; and in order to throw light up¬ 
on the fubjedl, he obferves, that, in order to our per¬ 
ceiving the impreffion made by any objedt upon our 
fenfes, it mult either be of a certain degree of force, 
.or of a certain degree of magnitude For this reafon, 
a ftar, which appears only as a lucid point through a 
telefcope, fubtending not fo much as an angle of one 
fecond, is vifible to the eye; though a white or black 
fpot, of 25 or 30 fecon-Js, is not to be perceived. Al- 
fo a line of the fame breadth with the circular fpot will 
be vifible, at fuch a diftance as the fpot is not to be 
perceived at; becaufe the quantity of impreflion from 
the line is much greater than from the fpot; and a 
longer line is vifible at a greater diftance than a ftiorter 
one of the fame breadth. He found by experience, 
that a filver wire could be feen when it fubtended an 


angle of three feconds and a ha’f; and that a filk Of Vifioa. 

thread could be feer. when it fubtended an angle of two "— v -' 

feconds and a half. 

This greater vifibility of a line than of a fpotfeems 
to arife only from the greater quantity of the impref¬ 
fion; 'but without the limits of perfedt vifion, our au¬ 
thor obferves, that another caufe concurs, whereby 
the difference of vifibility between the fpot and the 
line is rendered much more confiderable. For the im¬ 
preflion upon the retina made by the line is then not 
only much greater, but alfo much ftronger, than that 
of the fpot; becaufe the faint image, or penumbra, of 
any one point of the line, when the whole is placed be¬ 
yond the limits of diftindt vifion, will fall within the 
faint image of the next point, and thereby much in- 
creafe the light that comes from it. 

In feme cafes our author found the caufe of indi- 
ftindt vifion to be tire unfteadinefs tf the eye; as our 
being able to fee a Angle black line upon a white 
ground, or a fingle white line upon a black ground, 
arid not a white line between two black ones on a 
white ground. In viewing either of the former ob- 
jedts, if the eye be imperceptibly moved, all the effect 
will be, that the objedt will be painted upon a different 
part of the retina ; but, wherever it is painted, there 
will be but cne pidture, fingle and uncompounded with 
any other. But in viewing the other, if the eye fluc¬ 
tuate ever fo little, the image of one or other of the 
black lines will be drifted to that part of the retina 
which was before poflefled by the white line ; and this 
muft occafion fuch a dazzle in the eye, that the white 
line cannot be diftindtly perceived, and diftitrguiftted 
from the black lines ; which, by a continual fludtua- 
tion, will alternately occupy the fpace of the white 
line, whence muft arife an appearance of one broad 
dark line, without any manifeft feparation. 

By tiying this experiment with two pins of known 
diameters, fet in a window againft the Iky light, with 
a fpace betwi.en them equal in breadth to one of the 
pins, he found that the diftance between the pins could 
hardly be diftinguiflred when it fubtended an angle of 
lets than 40 feconds, though one of the pins alone 
could be diftinguifhed when i: fubtended a much lefs 
angle. But though a fpace between two pins cannot 
be diftinguifhed by the eye -when it fubtends an angle 
lefs than 40 feconds, it would be a miftake to drink 
that the eye muft necefl’arily commit an error of 40 fe- 
cmrds in eftimating the diftance between two pins 
when they are much farther from one another. For 
if the fpace between them fubtend an angle of one 
minute, and each of the pins fubtend an angle of four 
feconds, which is greater than the leaft angle of the eye 
can diftinguifh, it is manifeft that the eye may judge 
of the place of each pin within two feconds at the 
moft ; and confequently the error committed in ta¬ 
king the angle between them cannot at the moft ex¬ 
ceed four feconds, provided the inftrument be fuffi- 
cieirtly exadt. And yet, fays he, upon tire like mif- 
take was founded the principal objedtion of Dr Hooke 
againft the accuracy of the celeftial obfervations of 
Hevelius. 

A black fpot upon a white ground, or a white fpot 
upon a black ground, he fays, can hardly be perceived 
by the generality of eyes when it fubtends a lefs angle 
than one minute. And if two black fpots be made 

upon. 
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Of Vifion. upon white paper, with a fpace between them equal in 

• v ‘~" s/ ' breadth to one of their diameters, that fpace is not to 

be diftinguifhed, even within the limits of perfeft vi¬ 
fion, under fo fmall an angle as a (ingle fpot of the 
fame live can be dillinguiih d. To fee the two fpots 
didindly, therefore, the breadth of the fpace between 
them mud fubtend an angle of more than a minute. It 
would be very difficult, he fays, to make this experi¬ 
ment accurately, within the limits of perfect vifion; 
becaufe the objects mud be extremely fmall; but by a 
rude trial made with fquare bits of white paper, 
placed upon a black giound, he judged, that the lead 
angle under which the interval of two objects could be 
perceived, was at lead a fourth part greater than the 
lead angle und.r which a lingle objed can be percei¬ 
ved. So that an eye which cannot perceive a lingle 
■objed under a fmaller angle than one minute, will not 
perceive the interval between two fucli objeds under a 
lefs angle than 75 feconds. 

Without the limits of perfed vifion, the didance at 
which a Angle objed cealts to be perceivable will be 
much greater in proportion than the didance at which 
a lpace of equal breadth between two fuch objeds 
ceaies to be perceivable. For, without thefe limits, 
the image of each of the ebjeds will be attended with 
a penumbra, and the penumbra of the two near ob¬ 
jeds v ill take up part of the fpace between them, and 
thereby render it lefs perceivable; but the penumbra 
will add to the breadth of the fingle objed, and will 
thereby make it more perceivable, unlefs its image 
be very faint. Upon the fame principles he likewife 
accounts for the radiation of the bars, whereby the 
light feems to projed from them different ways at the 
fame time. 

Mr Mayer made many experiments in order to af- 
certain the irnalled angle of vifion in a variety of re- 
fpeds. He began with obferving at what didance a 
black fpot was vifible on white paper; and found, that 
when it could barely be didinguifhed, it fubtended an 
angle of about 34 feconds. When black lines were 
difpofed with intervals broader than themfdves, they 
were didinguiflied at a greater didance than they could 
be when the cbjeds and the intervals were of an equal 
breadth. In all thefe cafes it made no difference whe¬ 
ther the objeds were placed in the (hade or in the 
•ftrong light of the fun ; but when the degrees of light 
were (mail, their differences had a confiderable elled, 
though by no means in proportion to the differences 
of the light. For if an objed was illuminated to filch 
a degree as to be jub viable at the didance of nine 
feet, it would be vifible at the didance of four feet, 
though the light was diminifhed above 160 times. It 
appeared in the courfe of thefe experiments, that 
common day-light is, at a medium, equ il to that of 
25 candles placed at the didance of one foot from the 

u8 ob -> ea ’ . . 

Of fingle As an ' ma g e °f every vifible objed is painted on the 

vifion with re tiua of each of our eyes, it thence becomes a natu- 

two eyes, ral quedion, 'Why we do not fee every thing double ? 

It was the opinion of Sir Iiaac Newton and others, 
that objeds appear fingle becaufe the two optic nerves 
unite before they reach the brain. But Dr Porterfield . 
iliows, from the oblervati-m of feveral anatomid c , that 
the cptic nerves do not mix, or confound their fub- 
iUnce, being only united by a elefe cohefion; and ob- 
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jeds have appeared fingle where the optic nerves - were C-f Vifion. 
found to be disjoined. ~ ~ 

Dr Briggs iiippofed that fingle vifion was owing; to Sobmoimf 
the equal tenlion c-,f the corrcfponding p uts of the op- this diffi- 
tic nerves, whereby they vibrated in a fynchn nous c,, ky by 
manner. But, befides feveral improbable circumdun- * 5r ^ ri ild s> 
ces in this account, Dr Porterfield fliuws that fads do 
by no means favour it. 

To account for this phenomenon, this ingenious 
writer fuppofes, that by an original law in our natures, 
we imagine objeds to be fituated fomewhere in a right 
line drawn from the pi.'lure of it upon the retina, _ 

through the centre of the pupil. Confequent'.y, the orter ' 
fame objed appearing to both eyes to he in the fame 
place, the mind cannot didinguifh it into two. In an- 
fwer to an objedion to this hypothefis, from objeds 
appearing double when one eye is didorted, he fins 
the mind midakes the pofition of the eye, imagining 
that it had moved in a manner corrcfponding to the 
other, in which cafe the conclufion would have been 
jud. In this cafe he feems to have rccou fe to the 
power of habit, though in words he difclaims that hy¬ 
pothefis. 

This principle, however,has gene-ally been thought 
to be fufricicnt to account for this appearance. Origi¬ 
nally, every objed making two pidurcs, one in each 
eye, is imagined to be double; but by degrees, we 
find that when two correfponding parts of the retina, 
are impreffed, the objed is but one; but if thofe cor- 
refponding parts be changed, by the didortion of one 
of the eyes, the objed mud again appear double as at 
the fird. This feems to be verified by Mr Chefel- 
den; who informs us, that a gentleman, who from 
a blow on his head had one eye didorted, found 
every objed to appear double; but by degrees the 
mod familiar ones came to appear fingle again, and 
in time all objeds did fo, without any amendment of 
the didortion, A cafe fimilar tu this is mentioned by 
Dr Smith. ,6 } 

On the other hand, Dr Reid is of opinion, that the Dr Reid, 
correfpondence of the centres of the two eyes, on which an d 
fingle vifion depends, does not arid from cudom, but 
fri m fome natural conditutiun of the eve and of the 
mind. He makes feveral jud objedions to the c if; of 
Mr Foder, recited by Dr Smith and others; and thinks 
that the cafe of the young man couched by Chcfelden, 
who faw fingly with both eyes immediately upon re¬ 
ceiving his fight, is neady decifive in proof of his fup- 
pofition. He alfo found that three young gentlemen, 
wham he endeavoured to cure of fquint’n?, faw > b- 
jeds fing 1 )', as foon as ever they were brought to di- 
red the centres of both their eyes to the ftme ob¬ 
jed, though they had never been ufed to do fo from 
their infancy; and he obferves, that there are cafes, 
in which, nolwithdanding the fulled convidion of an 
-objed being fingle, no pradicc of looking at it will 
ever make it appear fo, as when it is feen through a 
multiplying glafs. 

To all thefe dilutions of the difficulty refpedin^ 
fingle vifion by both eyes, objections have been lately 
made which feem infurmount.tble. By experiment ; 
judicioufly conceived and accurately concluded, Df 
Wells has (hewn, that it is neither by cudom alone, 
nor by an original property cf the eyes alone, that ob¬ 
jeds appear fingle; and having demoliihed the theories 
Ppz of 
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of other?, lie thus accounts for the phenomenon him- 
felf. 

“ The vifible place of an objeCt being compofed of 
its vifible diftance and vifible direction, to fhow how it 
may appear the fame to both eyes, it will be necefl’ary 
(lays he*) to explain in what manner the diftances 
and direction, which are perceived by one eye, may co¬ 
incide with thofe which are perceived by the other.” 
With refpect to-vifible diftance, the author’s opinion 
feems not, to differ from that which we have hated elfe- 
where (fee Metaphysics, n° 49, 50); and therefore 
we have to attend only to what he fays of vifible di¬ 
rection. 

When a fmall objeSt is fo placed with refpeCt to 
either eye, as to be feen more diftinCtly than in any 
other fituation, our author fays that it is then in the 
optic axis, or the axis of that eye. When the two 
optic axis are directed to a fmall objeCt not very di¬ 
ll ant, they may be conceived to form two fides of a 
triangle, of which the bafe is the interval between the 
points of the corners where the axes enter the eyes. 
This bafe he called the vifual bafe ; and a line drawn 
from the middle of it to the point of interleCtion of 
the optic axes he calls the common axis. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to fhow, that objects redly fituatcd in the optic 
axis do not appear to be in that line, but in the common 
axis . 

“ Every perfon (fays he) knows, that if an objeCt 
be viewed through two imall holes, one applied to 
each eye, the two holes appear but as one. The 
theories hitherto invented afford two explanations of 
this fact. According to Aguilonius, Dechalos, Dr 
Porterfield, and Dr Smith, the two holes, or rather 
their borders, will be feen in the fame place as the 
objeCt viewed through them, and will confequently 
appear united, for the fame reafon that the objeCt it- 
felf is feen Angle. But whoever makes the experiment 
•will diftinCtly perceive,' that the united hole is much 
nearer to him than the objeCt ; not to mention that 
any fall-cy on this head might be corrected by 
the information' from the fenfe of touch, that the 
card or other fubftance in which the holes have 
been made is within an inch or lets of our face. The 
other explanation is that furnifhed by the theory of 
Dr Reid. According to it, the centres of the retinas, 
which in this experiment receive the pictures of the 
holes,, will, by an original property, reprefent but one. 
This theory, however, though it makes the two holes 
to appear one, does not determine where this one is 
to be feen. It cannot be feen in only one of the per¬ 
pendiculars to the images upon the retinas, for no 
reafon can be given why this law of vifible direction, 
which Dr Reid thinks eftablifhed beyond difpute, if 
it operates at all, fhould not operate upon both eyes 
at the fame time; an.t if it be feen by both eyes in 
Inch lines, it muft appear where thofe lines crofs each 
other, that is, in the fame place with the objeCt viewed 
through the holes, which, as I have alreaay mentioned, 
is contrary to experience. Nor is it feen in any di¬ 
rection, the confequence of a law affeCting both eyes 
conlidered as one organ, but fufpended when each eye 
is ufed feparately. Tor when the two holes appear 
one, if we pay attention to its fituation, and then clofe 
c ue eye, the truly fingle hole will be feen by the eye 
remaining open in exaCtly the fame direction as the 
apparently fingle hole was by both eyes. 


“ Hitherto I have fuppofed the holes almoft touching Of vifton. 
the face. But drey have the fame unity of appearance, v 
in whatever part of the optic axes they are placed ; 
whether both be at the fame diftance from the eyes, 
or one be clofe to the eye in the axis of which it is, 
and the other almoft contiguous to the object feen 
through them. If a line, therefore, be drawn from 
the objeCt to one of the eyes, it will reprefent all the 
real or tangible pofitions of the hole, which allow the 
objeCt to be feen by that eye, and the whole of it will 
coincide with the optic axis. Let a fimilar line be 
drawn to the other eye, and the two muft appear but 
as one line; for if they do not, the two holes in the 
optic axes will not, at every diftance, appear one, 
whereas experiments prove that they do. This united 
line will therefore reprefent the vifible direction of 
every objeCt fituared in either of the optic axes. But 
the end of it, which is toward the face, is feen by the 
right eye to the left, and by the left eye as much to 
the right. It muft be feen then in the middle between 
the two, and confequently in the common axis. And 
as its other extremity coincides with the point where' 
the optic axes interfeCt each other, the whole of it 
muft fie in the common axis. Hence the truth of the 
propofition is evident, that objects fituated in the 
optic axis, do not appear to be in that line, but in 
the common axis.” 

Lie then proves by experiments, for which we muft 
refer to his work, that objects fituated in the com¬ 
mon axis, do not appear to be in that line, but in the 
axis of the eye by which they are not feen: that is, 
an objeCt fituated in the common axis appears to the 
right eye in the axis of the left, and nice verfa. His 
next proposition, proved likewife by experiments, is, 
that “ objeCts, fituated in any line drawn through the 
mutual interfeCtion of the optic axes to the vifual bafe, 
do not appear to be in that line, but in another, drawn 
through the fame interfeCtion, to a point in the vifual 
bafe diftant half this bafe from the fimilar extremity 
of the fonrfer line towards the left, if the objeCts be 
feen by the right eye, but towards the right if feen by 
the left eye.” 

From thefe prbpofitions he thus fatisfaCtorily ac¬ 
counts for fingle vifion by both eyes. “ IF the queftion 
be concerning an objeCt at the concourfe of the optic 

axes, it is feen fingle, becaufe its two fimiiar appear¬ 
ances, in regard to fize, fhape, and colour, are feen 
by both eyes in one and the fame direCHon, or, if you. 
will, in two directions, w hich coincide with each other 
through the whole of their extent. It therefore mat- 1 
ters not whether the diftance be truly or falfely elti- 
mated ; whether the objeCt be thought to touch our 
eyes, or to be infinitely remote. And hence we have 
a reafon, which no other theory of vifible direction 
affords, why objeCts appeared fingle to the youfig^ 
gentleman mentioned by Mr Chefelden, immediately 
after his being, couched, and before he could have 
learned to judge of diftance by fight. 

“ When two fimilar objeCts are placed in the optic 

axet, one in each, at equal diftances from the eyes, 
they will appear in the fame place, and therefore one,, 
fov the fame reafon that a truly fingle objeCt, in the 
concourfe of the optic axes, is feen fingle. 

“ To finifh this part' of my fubjeCt, it feems only 
neceffary to determine, whether the dependence of vi- 
fiblq direction, upon the actions of the mufcles of the 

eyes,. 
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Of V ifion. eyes be eftablifiied by nature, or by cuftom. But when a round objed is near us, we plainly fee more of 

v fads are here wanting. As far as they go, however, the furface in one cafe than in the other. There are 

they hrvc to prove that it arifes from an original alfo other fads which clearly prove the contrary of 
principle of cur conflitution. For Mr Chelelden’s what is maintained by M. du Tour, 
patient faw objeds Angle, and confequently in die With refped to Angle vifion with two eyes, Dr 
lame diredions with both eyes, immediately after he Hartley obferves, that it defevves particular attention, 
was couched; and perfons affeded with fquinting from that the optic nerves of men, and fuch other animals 
their earlieft infancy fee objeds in the fame diredions as look the fame way with both eyes, unite in the 

with the eye they have never been accuftomed to em- cella turcica in a ganglion, or little brain, as one may 

ploy, as they do with the other they have conftantly call it, peculiar to themfelves: and that the aiTociations 
ufed.” between fynchronous impreffions on the two retinas 

The author removes many difficulties, and obviates mu ft be made fooner and cemented ftrongcr on this 
the objections to which his theory may feem vnoft liable, account; alfo that they ought to have a much greater 
The whole work deferves to be attentively ftudied by power over one another’s images, than in any other 
every optician ; and we therefore recommend it to the part of the body. And thus an impreffion made on 
perufal of our readers. the right eye alone, by a Angle objed, may propagate 

Objeds We are indebted to Dr Jurin for the following cu- it.elf into the left, and there raife up an image a! mo it 
feen with rious experiments, to determine whether an objed feen equal in vividnefs to itfalf; and consequently when we 
both eyes by both e y es a pp ears brighter than when feen with fee with one eye only, we may, however, have pidures 
brighter one on b'- in both eyes. 

than when He laid a flip of clean white paper diredly before A curious deception in vifion, ariflng from the ufe 
feen with him on the table, and applying the fide of a book clofe of both eyes, was obferved and accounted for by Dr 
only one. to h ; s right temple, fo as that the book was advanced Smith. It is a common obfervation, he fays, that ob- 
confiderably more forward than his face, he held it in jeds feen with both eyes appear more vivid and 
fuch a manner, as to hide from his right eye that half ftronger than they do to a Angle eye; efpecially when 
of the paper which lay to his left hand, while the left both of them are equally good. A perfon not fhnrt- 
half of the paper was feen by both eyes, without any flighted may foon be convinced of this fad, by looking 
impediment. I attentively at objeds that are pretty remote, firft with 

Then looking at the paper with both eyes, he ob- one eye and then with both. This obfervation gave 
ferved it to be divided, from the top to the bottom, occafion to the conflrudion of the binocular tele- 
by a dark line, and the part which was feen with one fcope, in the ufe of which tire phenomenon is ftill. 
eye only was manifeftly darker than that which was more ftriking. 

feen with both eyes; and applying the book to his Befides this, our author obferves, that there is ano- 
left temple, he found, by the refult of the experiment, ther phenomenon obfervable with this inftrument, 
that both his eyes were of equal goodnefs. which is very remarkable. In the foci of the two 

He then endeavoured to find to what degree this telefcopes there are two equal rings as nfual, which 
excefs of brightnefs amounted ; and comparing it with terminate the pidures of the objeds there formed, and . 
the appearance of an objed illuminated partly by one confequently the vifible area of the objeds themfelves. 
candle and pait’y by two, he was furprifed to find Thefe equal rings, by reafon of the equal eye-glaffes,, 
that an objed feen with two eyes is by no means twice appear equal, and equally difeant when feen feparately 
as luminous as when it is feen with one only; and af- by each eye: but when they are feen with both eyes,. 
ter a number of trials, by which he made the proper- they appear much larger, and more diflant alfo; and 
tion lefs and lefs continually, he found, that when one the objeds feen through them do alfo appear much 
paper was illuminated by a candle placed at the di- larger, though circumfcribed by their united rings, 
ftance of three feet, and another paper by the fame in the fame places as when they were feen fepa- 
candle at the fame diftance, and by another candle at rately. 

the diftance of 11 feet, the former feen with both eyes He obferves, that the phenomenon of the enlarged 
and the latter with one eye only, appeared to be of circle of the vifible area in the binocular telefcope,.. 
equal whitenefs; fo that an objed feen by both eyes maybe feen very plainly in looking at diftant objeds, 
appears brighter than when it is feen with one only by through a pair of fpedacles, removed from the eyes 
about a 13th part. But he acknowledges, that it is dif- about four or five inches, and held fteady at that di- 
ficult to make this experiment exadly. ftance- The two innermoft of the four apparent rings, 

He then proceeded to enquire, whether an objed which hold the glaffes will then appear united in one 
feen with both eyes appears any thing larger than when larger and more diftant ring than the two outermoft, 
feen with one only; but he concluded that it did not, winch will hardly be vifible unlefs the fpedacles be 
except on account of fome particular circumftances, as farther removed. 

in the cafe of the binocular telefcope and the concave A curious circumftance relating to tire effed cf one 
fpeculum. eye upon the other, was noticed by M. JEpinus, who 

M. du Tour maintains, that the mind attends to no obferved, that, when he was looking through a hole 
more than the image made in one eye at a time; and made in a plate of metal, about the icth part of a 
produces feveral curious experiments in favour of this line in diameter, with his left eye, both the hole itfelf 
hypothefis, which had alfo been maintained by Kepler appeared larger, and alfo the field of view feen through 
and almoft all the firft opticians. But, as M. Buffon it was more extended, whenever he fhut his right eye ; 
obferves, it is a fufiicient anfwer to this hypothefis, and both thefe effeds were more remarkable when that 
how ingenioufly foever it may be fupported, that we fee eye was covered with his hand. He found confider- 
more diftindly with two eyes than with one; and that able difficulty in meafuring this augmentation of the 
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apparent diameter of the hole, and of die fielckof view; 
but at length he found, that, when the hole was half 
an inch, and the tablet which he viewed through it 
was three f?ct fiom his eye, if the diameter of the field 
when both his eyes were open was 1, it became G 
when the other eye was fhut, and nearly 2 when his 
hand was laid upon it. 

Upon examining this phenomenon, it prefently ap¬ 
peared to depend upon the enlargement of the pupil 
of one eye when the other is clofed, the phyfical or 
, anatomical caufe of which he did not pretend to affign; 
but he obferves, that it is wifely appointed by divine 
Providence, in order that when one eye fails, the field 
of view in the other may be extended. That this 
effect fliould lie m re fenfible when the eye is covered 
with the hand, is owing, he obferves, to the eye lids 
not being impervious to the light. But the enlarge¬ 
ment of the pupil does not enlarge the field of view, 
except in looking through a hole, as in this particular 
cafe ; and therefore perfbns who are blind of one eye 
can derive no advantage from this circumftance. Be¬ 
fore we applaud the wifdom ofProvidence in any part 
of the conftitution of nature, we fhould be very fure 
that we do-not miftake concerning the effects of that 
conllitution. 

A great deal has been written by Gaffendi, Le 
Clerc, Muifchenbroek, and Du Tour, concerning the 
place to which we refer an object viewed by one or 
. both eyes. But the moft fatisfadory account of this 
matter that we have met with,- the reader will find in 
Dr Wells’s Effay above quoted, which will teach 
any perfon how to fatisfy himfelf by experiment 
with refped to vifible pofition and vifible motion. 

'§ 4. Of the appearance of ObjeSs feen through Media of 
different Forms. 

For the more eafy apprehenfion of what relates 
to this fubjed, we fhall premife the five following 
particulars, which either have been already mentioned, 
or follow from what has been before laid down. 

1. That as each point of an objed, when viewed 
by the naked eye, appears in its proper place, and as 
that place is always, to be found in the line in which 
the axis of a pencil of rays flowing from it enters the 
eye, or elfe in the line which Dr Wells calls, the com¬ 
mon axis ; we from hence acquire an habit of judging 
the point to be fituated in that line : and, becaufe the 
mind is unacquainted with what r.fradions the rays 
iuiTer before they enter the eye, therefore, in cafes 
.where they are diverted from their natural courfe, 
by puffing through any medium, it judges the point 
to be.in that line produced back in which the axis of 
a pencil of rays flowing from it is fituated the inftant 
they enter the eye, and not in that it was in before 
yefradicn. We lliall therefore, in what follows, fup- 
pofe the apparent place ofanobjed, when feen thro’ 
a refrading medium, to be fomewhere in that line pro¬ 
duced back. in which the axis of a pencil of rays flow¬ 
ing from it proceeds after they have palled through 
the medium. 

2. That we are able to judge, though imperfed’y, 
of the diftance of an objed by the degree of diver¬ 
gency, wherein the rays flowing from the fame point 
of the objed enter the pupil of the eye, in cafes, where 
that divergency is canfiderable; but becaufe in what 
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follows it will be neceffary to fuppofe an objed, when Appear- 
feen through a medium whereby its apparent diftance ** ce Ob¬ 
is altered, to appear in fome determinate fituation, in l e .®* ^ een 
thofe cafes where the divergency of the rays at their 
entrance into the eye is confiderable, we will fuppofe 
the objed to appear where thofe iines which they de- 
feribe in entering, if produced back, would crofs each 
other: though it muft not be afferted,that this is the 
precife diftance; becaufe the brightnefs, diftindnefs, 
and apparent magnitude of the objed, on which its 
apparent diftance in fome meafure depends, will alfo 
fuffer an alteration by the refradion of the rays in paf- 
flng through that medium. 

3. That we eltimate the magnitude of an objed 
by that of the optic angle. 

4. That vifion is the brighter, the greater the 
number of rays is which enter the pupil. And, 

5. That, in fome cafes, the apparent brightnefs, 
diftindnefs, and magnitude of an objed, are the only 
means whereby our judgment is determined in eftima- 
ting the diftance of it. 

Prop. I. An objed placed within a medium ter¬ 
minated by a plane furface on that fide which is next 
the eye, if the medium be denier than that in which 
the eye is (as we fhall always fuppofe it to be, unlefs 
where the contrary is expreffed), appears nearer to the 
furface of the medium tjjan it is. 

Thus, if A be a point’ of an objed placed within 
the medium BDCE (fig. f.), and Ab Ac be two rays U 
proceeding from thence, thefe rays paffing out of a 
denfer into a rarer medium, will be refraded from their 
refpedive perpendiculars I d, c <?,and will enter the eye 
at H, fuppofe in the diredions bf eg: let then thefe 
lines be produced back till they meet in F; this will 
be the apparent place of the point A: and becaufe 
the refraded rays bf, eg will diverge more than the 
incident ones Ab, Ac, it will be nearer to the points 
b and c than the point A ; and as the fame is true of 
each point in the objed, the whole will appear to an 
eye at H, nearer to the furface BC than it is. 

From hence it is, that when one end of a ftraight 
fttek is put under water, and the flick is held in an 
oblique pofition, it appears bent at the furface of the 
water; viz. becaufe each point that is under water 
appears nearer the furface, and confequently higher 
then it is. 

From hence likewife it is, that an objed at the bot¬ 
tom cf a veil'd may be feen when the veffel is filled 
with water, though it be fo placed with refped to 
the eye, that it cannot be feen when the veffel is emp¬ 
ty. To explain this, let ABCD (fig 6.) reprefent 
a veffel, and let E be an objed lying at the. bottom of 
it. This-objed, w'hen the veffel is empty, will not 
be feen by an eye at F, becaufe HB, the upper part 
of .the veffel, will obftrud the ray EH; but when it 
is filled with water to' the height GH, the ray EK 
being refraded at the furface of the water into the 
line KF, the eye at F ftiall fee the objed by means of 
that. ^ 

In like manner, an objed fituated in the horizon An ot ,j e & 
appeal's above its true- place, upon account of the re- f ItU ated in 
fradion of the rays which proceed from it in their paf- thchorizon 
fage through the atmofphere of the earth. For, Srft, appear* 
if the objed be fituated beyond the limits of the atmo- 
Iphere, its rays in entering it will be refraded towards uue F 

the 
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the perpendicular ; that is, towards a line drawn from 
the point where they enter, to the centre of the earth, 
which 13 the centre of the atmofphere: and as they 
pafs on, they will be continually refradted the fame 
way, becaufe they are all along entering a denfer part, 
the centre of whofe convexity is flill the fame point; 
upon which account the line they deferibe will be a 
curve bending downwauls : and therefore none of the 
rays that come from that objedt can enter an eye upon 
the furface of the earth, except what enter the atmo¬ 
fphere higher than they need to do if they could come 
in a right line from the objedt: confequently the ob¬ 
jedt mull appear above its proper place. Secondly, 
if the objedt be placed within the atmofphere, the 
cafe is Hill the fame; for the rays which flow from it 
mull continually enter a denfer medium whofe centre 
is below the eye: and therefore being refracted to¬ 
wards the centre, that is, downwards as before, thofe 
which enter the eye mull necelfarily proceed as from 
fome point above the objedt; wherefore the obj;dt will 
appear above its proper place. 

From hence it is, that the fun, moon, and ftars, ap¬ 
pear above the horizon, when they are juft; below it; 
and higher than they ought to do, when they are above 
it: Likewife diftant hills, trees, &c. feem to be high¬ 
er than they aie. 

Further, the lower thefe object are in the horizon, 
the greater is the obliquity with which the rays which 
flow from them enter the atmofphere, or pafs from 
the rarer into the denfer parts of it; and therefore they 
appear to be the more elevated by refradtion: upon 
which account the lower parts of them are apparently 
more elevated than the other. 'This makes their upper 
and under parts feem nearer than they are ; as is evi¬ 
dent from the lun and moon, which appear of an oval 
form when they are in the horizon, their horizontal 
diameters appearing of the fame length they would do 
if the rays fufFered no refradtion, while their vertical 
ones are lhortened thereby. 

Prop. II. An objedt feen through a medium ter¬ 
minated by plane and parallel furfaces, appears nearer, 
brighter, and larger, than with the naked eye. 

For inftance, let AB (fig. 7.) be the objedt, CDEF 
the medium, and GH the pupil of an eye, which is 
here drawn large to prevent confufion in the figure. 
And, tft, let RK, RL, be two rays proceeding from 
the point R, and enter the denfer medium at K 
and L; thefe rays will here by refradtion be made to 
. diverge lefs, and to proceed afterwards, fuppofe in 
the lines K a, L b; at a and b, where they pafs out 
of the denfer medium, they w ll be as much refrac¬ 
ted the contrary way, proceeding in the lines ac, Id, 
parallel to their firft diredtion. Produce thefe lines 
back till they meet in e : this will be the apparent 
place of the point R; and it is evident from the fi¬ 
gure, that it muft be nearer the eye than that point; 
and becaufe the fame is true of all other pencils flaw¬ 
ing from the objedt AB, the whole will be f;en in the 
fituation^, ne irer to the eye than the. line AB. 2d, 
As the rays RK, RL, would not have entered the 
eye, but have pafled by it in the diredtions Kr, Li, 
had they not been refracted in palling through the 
medium, the objedt. appears brighter. 3d, Tee ra/s 
A h, B/‘, will be refradted at b and i into the lefs con¬ 
verging lines hi, il, and at the other furface into 
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/M, parallel to Ah and Bi produced ; fo that the ex¬ 
tremities of the objedt will appear in the lines Ml, 
M/ produced, viz. in f and^-, and under as large an 
angle fMg, 'as the angle AqB under which an eye 
at q would have feen it had there been no medium in- 
terpofed to refradt the rays ; and therefore it appears 
larger to the eye at GH, being feen through the in- 
terpofed medium, than otherwife it would have done. 
But it is here to be obferved, that the nearer the point 
e appears to the eye on account of the refradl'on of 
the rays RK, RL, the ftiorter is the image fg, be¬ 
caufe it is terminated by the lines l.lf and Mg, upon 
which account the object is made to appear lefs; and 
therefore the apparent magnitude of an objedt is not 
much augmented by being feen through a medium of 
this form. 

Farther, it is apparent from the figure, that the ef- 
fedt of a medmm of this form depends wholly upon its 
thicknefs; for the dift-ance between the lines Rr and 
ec, and confequently the diftance between the points e- 
and R, depends upon the length t f the line Kc/ .• 
Again, the diftance between the lines AM and f M 
depends on the length of the line hi ; but both K« and 
kb depend on the diftance between the furfaces CE 
and DF, and therefore the effedl of this medium de¬ 
pends upon its thicknefs. 

Prop. III. An objedf feen through a convex lens, 
appears larger, brighter, and more piftant, than with 
the naked eye. 

To illuftrate this, let AB (fig. 8.) be the objedf, 
CD the lens, and EF the eye. 1. Fr m A and B, the 
extremities of the objedf, draw the lines AYr, BXr, 
eroding each other in the pupil of the eye; the.angle 
ArB comprehended between thefe lines, is the angle 
under which the objedt would be feen with the naked 
eye. But by the interpofuion of a lens of this form, 
whofe property is to render converging rays more fo, 
the rays AY and BX will be made to crofs each other 
before they reach the pupil. There the eye at E will 
not perceive the extientities of the obj ct by means of 
thefe rays (for they will pafs it with, ut entering), but 
by fome others which muft fall without the points Y 
and X, or between them; but if they fall between 
them, they will be made to concur fooner than they 
themfelves would have done ; and therefore, if the ex¬ 
tremities of the ol jedf could not be feen by them, it 
will much lefs be feen by thefe. It remains therefore, 
that the rays which will enter the eye from the points 
A and B after refradtion, muft fail upon the lens, 
wsthout the points Y and X; let then the rays AO: 
and BP be fuch. Thefe after refradtion entering the 
eye at r, the extremities of the objedt will be feen in, 
the line rQ^, r'Y, produced,and under the optic angle- 
Q_r 1 , which is larger than A;-B, and therefore the- 
apparent magnitude of the objedt will be increafed.' 
2, Let GH L be a pencil of rays flowing from the point- 
G ; as it is the property of this lens to render diver¬ 
ging rays lei's diverging, parallel, or converging, it 
is evident that feme of thofe rays, which would pro¬ 
ceed on to F and E, and mifs.the eye, were they to 
fuffer no refradtion in palling through the lens, will 
now enter it; by which means the objedt will appear- 
brighter. 3, As to the apparent diftance of the" oh- 
jedt, that will vary according to the fituation of it with-, 
relpedt. to the fccus of parallel, rays of the lens. 
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1. Then, let us fuppofe the objedt placed fo much parent place of an objects, as owing only to the direc- Appear- 

nearer the lens than its focus of parallel rays, that £he tion of the rays whatever it was, and not at all to its anc ' e °f ob * 
refradted rays KE and LF, though rendered lefs di- apparent magnitude or fplendor, J e ? s ^ e ‘ l 

verging by palling through it, may yet ‘have a con- Perhaps it may proceed from our judging of the Medhfof 
fiderable degree of divergency, fo that we may be able diftance of an objedt in feme mealure by its magm- different 
to form a judgment of the diftance of the objedt there- tude, that that deception of fight commonly obferved Forms. 

by. In this cafe, the objedt ought to appear where by travellers may arife; viz. that upon the firft ap- v -* 

EIC, FL, produced back concur; which, becaufe they pearance of a building larger than ufual, as a cathedral 
diverge lefs than the rays GH, GI, will be beyond church, or the like, it generally feems nearer to them, 

G, that is, at a greater diftance from the lens than than they afterwards find it to be. , 

the objedt is. But becaufe both the hrightnefs and Prop. IV. If an objedt be placed farther from a j n c * r f a ; B 
magnitude of the objedt will at the fame time be aug- convex lens than its focus of parallel rays, and the eye circum- 
•mented, prejudice will not permit us to judge it quite be fituated farther from it- on the other fide than the fiances an 
lo far off as the point where thofe lines meet, but place where the rays of the feveral pencils are c-olledt- ob j e,a fees 
fomevhere between that point and its proper place, ed into their relpedtive foci, the objedt appears in- * 

2, Let the object be placed in the focus of parallel verted, and pendulous in the air, between the eye and 3°^!^ j"* 

rayes, then will the rayes KE and LF become parallel; the lens. verted and 

and though in this cafe the objedt would appear at an To explain this, let AB (fig. 9.) reprefent the oh-pendulous 
irnmenfe diftance, if that diftance were to be judged jedt, CDthelens, and let tire rays of tire pencil ACD il1 tbe a ‘ r » 
of by the diredtion of the rays KE and LF, yet upon be colledted in a, and thofe of BCD in b, forming- 
account of the brightr.efs and magnitude of it, we ft all there an inverted image of the cbjedt AB, and let the 

not think it much farther from us than if it were feen eye be placed in F: it is apparent from the figure, 
by the naked eye. 5. If the objedt be fituated be- that fome ot the refradted rays which pafs through 
yond the focus of parallel rays, as in BA (fig. 9.), each po ut ot the image will enter the eye as from a 
the rays flowing from thence and falling upon the lens real objedt in that place; and therefore the objedt AB 
CD, will be colledted into their respective foci at a will appear there, as the propofition affects. But we 
and b, and the intermediate points, m, n, &c. and will are fo little accuftomed to fee objedts in this-manner, 
there form an image of the objedt AB ; and after that it is very difficult to perceive the image with one 
crofting each other in tire feveral points of it, as eye; but if both eyes aae fituated in fuch a manner, 
exprefled in the figure, will pafs on diverging as from a that rays flowing from each point of the- image may 
real objedt. Now if an eye be fituated at c, where enter both, as at G and Jd, and we diredt our optic 
Ac, Be, rays proceeding from the extreme point of axes to the image, its is eafy to be perceived, 
tire objedt, make not a much larger angle AcB, than If the eye be fituated in a or b, or very near them 
they would do if there were no lens isterpofed, and bn either fide, the object appears exceedingly confufed; 
the rays belonging to the feme pencil do not converge viz. if'at d, the rays which proceed from the fame 
To much as thofe which the eye would receive if it were point of tire object converge fo very much, and if at e, 
placed nearer to a or b, the objedt upon thefe accounts they diverge lo much, that they cannot-be colledted 
appearing very little larger or brighter than with the rogether upon the retina, but fall upon it as if they 
naked eye, is feen nearly in its proper place ; but if were the axes of fo many diftindt pencils coming thro' 
the eye recedes a little way towards ab, the objedt every point of the lens; wherefore little-more than 
then appearing both brighter and larger, feems to one Angle point of the objedt is feen at a time, and 
approach the lens : which is an evident proof of what tftat appears all over the lens ; from whence nothing 
has been lb often afferted, viz. that we judge tf the but confuiion arifes.' 

-diftance of an objedt in fome meafure by its bright- If the lens be fo large that bbth eyes maybe ap- 
nefs and magnitude ; for the rays converge the more plied to it, as in b and k, the objedt will appear double; 
the farther tne eye recedes from the lens ; and there- for it is evident from the* figure, that the rays which 
fore if we judged of the diftance of the objedt by the enter the eye at h from either extremity of the objedt 
diredtion of the rays which flow from it, we ought in A or B, do not proceed as from the feme point with 
this cafe to conceive it at a greater diftance, than when that from whence thofe which enter the other at k 
the rays were parallel, or diverged at their entrance feem to flow; the mind therefore is here deceived, and 
into the eye. looks upon the objedt as fituated in two different places, 

That the objedt fhouldfeemto approach the lens in and therefore judges it to be double. 170 

this cafe, was a difficulty that exceedingly puzzled Prop. V. An objedt feen through a concave lens An oojeft- 
the learned Barrow, and which he pronounces infupe- appears nearer, Smaller, and lefs bright, that with the through! 
rable, and not to be accounted for by any theory we naked eye. -concave 

have of vifion. Molineux alio leaves it to the folution Thus, let AB (fig.’ 10.) be the objedt, CD the pu- lens 15 fee " 
of others, as that which will be inexplicable, till a more pil of an eye, and EF, the lens. Now, as it is the filler an* 
inf mate knowledge of the vifive faculty, as he expref- property of a lens of this form to render diverging left bright 
ies it, be obtained by mortals. - raye more fo, and converging ones lefs fo, the diver- than with 

They imagined, that feeing an objedt appears far- ging rays rays GH, GI, proceeding from the point G, the natei 
ther off, the lefs the rays diverge which fall upon the wilt be made to diverge more, and fo to enter the eye eye- 
-eye. if they Ihould proceed parallel to each other, it as from iome nearer point g} and the rays ah, BI, 

-ought to appear exceeding remote ; and if they fliould which converge, w-11 be made to converge lefs,-and 
-converge, it ftould then appear more diftant Hill: the to enter the eye as from the points a and b ; where- 
-ixafon of tlais was, becaufe the looked upon the ap- fore the. objedts will appear in the fituation ag h, lefs 

and 



Peflrilion and nearer than without the lens. Farther, as the 

Light. ra y S which proceed from G are rendered more diver- 
v ging, feme of them will be made to pafs hy the pu¬ 
pil of the eye, which otherwife would have entered ir, 
and therefore each point of the objedt will appear lels 
bright. 

Prop. VI. An objedt feen through a polygonous 
glafs, that is, fuch as is terminated by feveral plain fur- 
faces, is multiplied thereby. 

Plate for inftance, let A (fig. i r.) be an objedt, and BC 
CCtLVIU a p 0 lygonous glafs terminated by the plain furfaces 
BD, DE, &c. and let the fituation of the eye F be 
fuch, that the rays AB being refradted in palling 
through the glafs, may enter it in the diredr ion BF, 
and the rays AC in the direction CF. Then will 
the eye, by means of the former, fee the objedt in 
G, and by the latter ip H; and by means of the rays 
All the objedt will appear alfo in its proper fltua. 
tion A. 

Sect. III. Of the Reflection of Light. 

171 

Rome p°r- .. "When a ray of light falls upon any body, however 
alwa” '^ ht tranfparent, the whole of it never palfes through the 
fledted body, but fome part is always driven back or refiedted 
from tranf- from it; and it is by this refiedted light that all bodies 
parent ho- which have no light of their own become vifible to Us. 
dies. Of that part of the ray which enters, anot'i.er part is 
alfo refiedted from the fecon- i furface, or that which 
is fartheft from the luminous body. When this part 
arrives again at the firft furface* part of it is refiedted 
back from that furface; and thus it continues to be 
refiedted between the two furfaces, and to pafs back¬ 
wards and forwards within the fubftance of the me¬ 
dium, till fome part is totally extinguiflied and loft. 
Befid'es this inconfiderable quantity, however, which 
is loft in this manner, the fecond furface often refledts 
much more than the firft; infomuch that, in certain po- 
fitians, icaree any rays will pafs through both fides of 
the medium. A very confiderable quantity is alfo un¬ 
accountably loft or extinguifhed at each refledling fur¬ 
face ; infomuch that no body, however tranfparent, can 
tranfmit all the rays which fall upon it; neither, tho’ 
it be ever fo well fitted for refled&on, will it refledt 
them all. 

j i. Of the Caufe of RefleBion. 

The refledlion of light is by no means fo eafily ac¬ 
counted fur as the refradtion of the fame fluid. This 
property, as we have feen in the iaft fedtion, may be 
accounted for in a fatisfadlory manner by the luppo- 
lition of an attradtive power diffufed throughout the 
medium, and extending a very little way beyond it; 
but with regard to the refledtion of light, there feems 
to be no fatisfadlory hypothefis hitherto invented. Of 
the principal opinions on this fubjedl Mr Rowning hath 
given us the following account. 

173, I. It was the opinion of philofophers, before Sir 

Light is Ifaac Newton difeovered the contrary, that light is 

not refledl- refiedted by impinging upon the folid parts of bodies. 

ed by im- jj ut that it is not fo, is clear for the following rea- 
piogmg on . 6 

the folid 10I W , . „ . . 

parts of bo- And firft, it is not refiedted at the firft furface of a 

dies at the body by impinging againft it. 

firftiurfate, For it is evident, that, in order to the due and 
, -:V 0 L. XIII. 


regular refledtion of light, that is, that the refiedted Caufe of 
rays ihould not be difperfed and fcattered one from an- Rc flirt mi. 
other, there ought to be no rafures or unevennefs in 
the refledting furface large enough to bear a fallible 
proportion to the magnitude of a ray of light; be- 
caufe if the furface abounds with fuch, the refiedted ' 
rays will rather be fcattered like a parcel of pebbles 
thrown upon a rough pavement, than refiedted with 
that regularity with which light is obferved to be from 
a well polifhed furface. Now thofe furfaces, which to 
our fenles appear perfedtly fmooth and well polilhed, 
are far from being fo ; for to polifh, is no other than 
to grind off the larger eminences and protuberances of 
the metal with the rough and lharp particles of fand, 
emery, or putty, which mull of neceffity leave behind 
them an infinity of rafures and fcratches, which, though 
inconfiderable with regard to the former roughnefles, 
and too minute to be difeerned by us, muft neverthe- 
lefs bear a large proportion to, if not vaftly exceed, the 
magnitude of the particles of light. xyj 

Secondly, it is not refiedted at the fecond furface by Nor at the 
Impinging againft any f >lid particles. fecund. 

That it is not refiedted by impinging upon the folid 
particles which constitute this fecond furface, is fuffi- 
ciently clear from the foregoing argument; the fecond 
furfaces of bodies being as incapable of a perfedt poliih 
as the firft : and it is farther confirmed from hence, 
viz. that the quantity of light refiedted differs accord¬ 
ing to the different denlity of the medium behind the 
body. And that it is not refiedted' by impinging up¬ 
on the particles which conftitute the furface of the 
medium behind it, is evident, becaufe the ftrongeft re- 
fled^on of all at the fecond furface of a body, is when 
there is a vacuum behind it. This therefore wants no 
farther proof. x 74 

II. It has been thought by fome, that it is refiedted SuppofitioU 
at the firft furface of a body, by a repulfive force a re P u ^‘ 
equally diffufed over it; and at the fecond, by an at- five force “ 
tradtive force, 175 

1. If there be a repulfive force diffufed over the Objected 
furface of bodies that repels rays of light at all times, t0, 
then, finee by increafing the obliquity of a ray we di- 
minifii its perpendicular force, (which is that only 
whereby it muft make its way through this repulfive 
-force), however weakly that force may be fuppofed to 
adt, rays of light may be made to fall with fo great a 
degree of obliquity on the refledting furface, that 
there ftiall be a total refledtion of them there, and not 
one particle of light be able to make its way through : 
which is contrary to obfervation ; the refledtion of 
light at the firft furface of a tranfparent body being 
never total in any obliquity whatever. The hypothe- 
fis therefore in this particular muft be falfe. 

z. As to the refledtion at the fecond furface by the Attractive 
attradtive force of the body ; this may be confidered force fup- 
in two refpects: firft, when the refledtion is total; pofed$- 
fecondly, when it is partial. 

And firft, in cafes where the refledtion is total, the 
caufe of it is undoubtedly that fame attradtive force 
by which light would be refradted in palling, out of 
the fame body. This is manifeft from that analogy 
which is obfervable between the refledtion of light at 
this fecond furface, and its refradtion there. For 
otherwife, what can be’the reafon that the total re¬ 
fledtion fhould begin juft when the obliquity of the in- 
Q^q cidcnc 
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cj.cent ray. at its arrival at the fecond furface, is fuch poflefs it in different degrees, we are authorised to con- Caufe of 
that the refracted angle ought to be a right one ; or elude that Some bodies may want it altogether. We Rifled ion. 
when the ray, were it not to return in refledtion, may therefore expedt fome fuccefs by confidering how ~ 
ought to pafs on parallel to the furface, without going bodies are affedted by light, as well as how light is 
from it ? For in this cafe it is evident, that it ought affected by bodies. Now* in all the phenomena of 
to be returned by this very power, and in fuch man- the material world we find bodies connedted by mu- 
ner that the angle of refledtion fhall be equal to the tual forces. We know no cafe where a body A tends 
angle of incidence; juft as a ftone thrown obliquely towards a body B, of, in common language, is attradt- 
from the earth, after it is fo far turned out of its ed by it, without, at the fame time, the body B tend- 
courfe by the attraction of the earth, as to begin to ing towards A. This is obferved in the phenomena 
move horizontally, or parallel to the furface oi the of magnetifm, electricity, gravitation, corpufcular at- 
earth, is then by the fame power made to return in a traction, impulfe, «&c. We fhould therefore conclude 
curve fimilar to that which is deferibed in its departure from analogy, that as bodies change the motion of 
from the earth, and fo falls with the fame degree of light, light alfo changes the motion of bodies; and 
obliquity that it was thrown with. that the particles near the furface are put into vibra- I7 g 

But, fecondly, as to the refledtion at the fecond fur- tion by the padage of light through among them. The obj-.c. 
face, when it is partial ; an attradlive force uniformly Suppofe a parcel of cork-balls all ha nging as pendu- tion obvia- 
fpread over it, as the maintainers of this hypotbefis lums in a fynmetrical order, and that an eledtrified te< *‘ 
conceive it to be, can never be the caufe thereof, ball pafles through the midft of them ; it is very eafy 
Becaufe it is inconceivable, that the fame force, adting to.fhow that it may proceed through this aflemblage 
in the fame circumftances in every refpedt, can fume- in various directions with a finuated motion, and 
times refledt the violet coloured rays and tranfmit the without touching any of them, and that its ultimate 
red, and at other times refledt the red and tranfmit diredtion will have a certain inclination to its primary 
the violet. diredtion, depending on the outline of the aflemblage, 

We have dated this objedtion, becaufe it is our bu- juft as is obferved in the motion of light; and, in 
finefs to conceal no plaufible opiniens : but it is not the mean time, the cork-balls will be varionfly agi- 
valid ; for in each colour, the refledtion takes place at tated. Juft fo muft it happen to the particles of a 
that angle, and no other, where the refradtion of that tranfparent body, it we fuppofe that they adt on the 
ray would make it parallel to the pofterior furface. particles of light by mutual attradlions and repul- 
This partial refledtion and refradtion is a great dif- fions. 
faculty in all the attempts which have been made to An attentive ccnflderation of what happens here 
give a mechanical explanation of the phenomena of will fhow us that the fuperficial particles will be much 
optics. It is equally a defideratum in that explgna- more agitated than the reft; and thus a ftratum be 
tion which was propofed by Huygens, and, fince his produced, which, in any inftant, will adt on thofe 
time, revived by Euler, by means of the undulations particles of light which are then approaching them in 
of an elaftic fluid, although a vague confideration of a manner different from that in which they will adt 
undulatory motions feems to offer a very fpecious ana- on fimilarly fituated particles of light, which come 
logy. But a rigid application of fuch knowledge as we into the place of the firft in the following moment, 
have acquired of fuch motions, will convince any unpre- when thefe adting particles of the body have (by their 
judiced mathematician, that the phenomena of undula- motion of vibration) changed their own fituation. 
tion are efl'entially diffimilar to the phenomena of Now it is clearly understood, that in all motions of 
light. The infledtion of light, and its refradtion, vibration, fuch as the motions of pendulums, there is 
equally demonftrate that light is aSed on by moving a moment when the body is in its natural fituation, as 
forces in a diredtion perpendicular to the furface ; and when the pendulum is in the vertical line. This may 
it is equally demonftrable that fuch forces muft, in happen in the fame inftant in each atom of the tranf- 
proper circumftances, produce refledtion? precifely parent body. The particles of light which then come 
fuch as we obferve. The only difficulty is to fhow within the fphere of action may be wholly refledted ; 
bow there can be forces which produce both reflec- in the next moment, particle- of light in the very 
tion and refradtion, in circumftances which are fimilar. fituati n of the firft may be refradted. 

The fadt -is, that fuch effects are produced : The firft Then will arife a feparation of light; and as this 
logical inference is, that with refpedt to the light will depend on the manner in which the particles of 
which is refledted and that which is refradted, the bodies are agitated by it during its palfage, and as 
circumftances are not fimilar; and our attention Aton’d this again will depend on the nature of the body, that 
be diredted to the difeovery of that diffimilanty. All is on the law of action of thofe forces which con- 
the phenomena of combined refledtion and refradtion nedt the particles with each other, and with the 
fhculd be exam ned and clafied according to their ge- particles of light, it will be different in different bo- 
nerality, not doubting but that thefe points of re- dies. But in all bodies there will be this general re-, 
femblanee will lead to the difeovery of their caufes. femblance, that the feparation will be molt copious 
Now the experiments of Mr Bouguer fhow that bo- in great obliquities of incidence, which gives the re¬ 
dies differ extremely in their powers of thus fepa- puliive forces more time for adtion, while it dimi- 
rating light by refledtion and refi adtion, feme of them nifhes the perpendicular force of the light. Such a 
reflecting much more at a given angle than others, refemblance between the phenomena and the legiti- 
lt is not therefore a general property of light to be partly mate confequences of the aflumption (the agitation 
refledted and partly refradted, but a diftmBive pro- of the parts of the body), gives is feme authority 
perty of different bodies; and fince we lee that they for aligning this as the caufe; nor can the aflump¬ 
tion ; 
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tion be called gratuitous. To fuppofe that the par¬ 
ticles of the tranfparent body are not this agitated, would 
be a moft gratuitous contradiction of a law of natuie 
to which we know no other exception. 

Titus the objection railed in n° 132, is obviated, 
becanle the refledirn anti refradion is not here con¬ 
ceived as fimultaneous, but as fucctfftve. 

III. Some being appiehenftve of the infufficiency 
of a repulfive and attrad : vc force diffufed over the fur- 
faces of bodies and ading unifcimly, have fuppofed, 
that, by the adion of light upon the fatfr.ee of bodies, 
the matter of thefe bodies is put into an undulatory 
motion; and that where the furface of it is fubfiding 
light is tranfmitted, and in thofe places where it is 
rifing light is refleded. But to overlook the objec¬ 
tions which we have juft made to this theory of un¬ 
dulation, we have only to obferve, that, were it ad¬ 
mitted, it feems not to advance us one jot farther ; 
for in thofe cafes, fuppofe where red is refleded and 
violet tranfmitted, how comes it to pafs that the red 
impinges only on thofe parts when the waves are li- 
fing, and the violet when they are fubfiding? 

IV. The next hypothefis that we (hall take notice 
of, is that remarkable one of Sir Ifaac Newton’s fits 
of eafy refledion and tranfmiffion, which we fhall now 
explain and examine. 

That author, as far as we can apprehend his 
meaning in this particular, is of opinion, that light 
in its palfage from the luminous body, is difpofed to 
be alternately refleded by and tranfmitted through any 
refrading furface it may meet with; that thefe dif- 
pofitions (which he calls fits of eafy refleBion and eafy 
tranfmifjion) return fucceffively at equal intervals ; 
and that they are communicated to it at its firll 
emiffion out of the luminous body it proceeds from, 
probably by fome very fubtle and elaftic fubftance 
diffufed through the univerfe, and that in the follow¬ 
ing manner. As bodies falling into water, or pafling 
through the air, caufe undulations in each, fo the rays 
of light may excite vibrations in this elaftic fubftance. 
The quicknefs of which vibrations depending on the 
elafticity of the medium (as the quicknefs of the vi¬ 
brations in the air, which propagate found, depend 
folely on the elafticity of the air, and not upon the 
quicknefs of thofe in thefounding body) the motion of 
the particles of it may be quicker than that of the rays: 
and therefore, when a ray at the inftant it impinges 
upon any furface, is in that part of a vibration of this 
elaftic fubftance which confpires with its motion, it 
may be eafily tianfmitted; and when it is in that 
part of a vibration which is contrary to its motion, it 
may be refleded. He farther fuppofes, that when 
light falls upon the furface of a body, if it be not 
in a fit of eafy tranfmiflon, every ray is there put 
into one, fo that when they come at the other fide 
(for this elaftic fubftance, eafily pervading the pores 
of bodies, is capable of the fame vibrations within 
the body as without it), the rays of one colonr fhall 
be in a fit of eafy tranfmifion, and thofe of another 
in a fit of eafy refledion, according to the thickr.efs 
of the body, the intervals of the fits being different 
in rays of a different kind. This feems to account 
for the different colours of the bubble and thin plate 
of air and water, as is obvious enough ; and likewife 
for the refledion of light at the fecond furface ©f a 
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thicker body ; for the light refleded from thence is Raws of 
alfo obferved to be coloured, and to form rings ac- K-d.ftiou' 
cording to the different thicknefs of the body, w hen ^ ’ 

not intermixed and confounded with other ligh", os 
will appear from the f,•llowing experiment. If a 
piece of glafs be ground concave o;r one fide and 
convex on the other, both its concavity and con¬ 
vexity having one common centre; and if a tay of 
light be made to pafs through a fmail hole in a piece 
of paper held at that conin on centre, and be per¬ 
mitted to fall on the glafs; befides thofe rays which 
are regularly refleded back to the hole again, there 
will be others refleded to the paper, and form colour¬ 
ed rings furrounding the hole, not unlike thofe co- 
cafioned by the refledion of light from thin plates. lgr 

It is ever with extreme reludance, that we venture Untenable, 
to call in queilion the dodrines of Newton ; but to 
his theory of.refledion there is this infuperable ob- 
jedion, that it explains nothing, unlefs the ca fe of 
the fits of more eafy refledion and tranfmiffion be 
held as legitimate, namely, that they are produced by 
the undulations of another elajlic fluid, incomparab'y /core 
fiibiile than light , ading upon it in the w^ay of impulie. 

The fits themfelves are matters offail, and no way 
different from what we have endeavoured to account 
for: but to admit this theory of them would be to 
tranfgrefs every rule of philofophifing, as we have 
fhown them to be fufceptible of explanation from ac¬ 
knowledged optical laws. 

§ 2. Of the Laves of Reflection. 

The fundamental law of the refledon of light, is, Thefunda- 
that in all cafes the angle of refledion is equal to the mental law- 
angle of incidence. This is found by experiment to of Reflec- 
be the cafe, and befides may be demonftrated mathe- t “ n * 
matically from the laws of pereuffion in bodies per- 
fedly elaftic. The axiom therefore holds good in 
every cafe of refledion, whether it be from plane fur- 
faces or fpherical ones, and that whether they are 
convex or concave; and hence the feven following pro- 
pofitions relating to the refledion of light from plane 
and fpherical furfaces may be deduced. 

I. Rays of light refleded from a plane furface have 
the fame degree of inclination to one another that 
their refpedive incident ones have.—For the angle of 
refledion of each ray being equal to that of its refpec- 
tive incident one, it is evident, that each refleded 
ray will have the fame degree of inclination to that 
portion of the furface from whence it is refleded that 
its incident one has : but it is here fuppofed, that all 
thofe portions of furface from whence the rays are re¬ 
fleded, are fiiuated in the fame plain; confequently the 
refleded rays will have the fame degree of inclination 
to each other that their incident ones have, from what¬ 
ever part of the furface they are refleded. 

II. Parallel rays refleded from a concave furface 
are rendered converging.—To illuftrate this, lotAF 

CD, EB, (fig. 1.) repreletit three paraitc-1 rays fr ^ a r r ? 
falling upon the concave furface FB, whofe centre is X ' - 

C. To the p ints F and B draw the lines CF, CB ; Laws of re- 
thefe being drawn from the centre, will be perpendi- fledion 
cular to the furface at thofe points. The incident ray from acen- 
CD alfo palling through the centre, will be perpendi- j: avc fu ‘" 
furtace, ana therefore will return after re- J ' e ’ 
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Laws of and EB will be reflected into the lines FM and BM, 
Reflec tion, fituated on the contrary fide of their refpedtive pei- 
" v pendicular CF and CB. They will therefore proceed 
converging after reflection towards fome point, as M, 
in the line CD. 

III. Converging rays falling on the like furface, 
are made to converge more.—For, every thing re¬ 
maining as above, let GF, HF, be the incident rays. 
Now, becaufe thefe rays have larger angles of inci¬ 
dence than the parallel ones AF and EB in the fore¬ 
going cafe, their angles of reflection will alio be larger 
than thofe of the others; they will therefore converge 
after reflection, fuppofe in the lines FN and BN, ha¬ 
ving their point of concourfe N farther from the point 
C than M, that to which the parallel rays AF and EB 
converged to in the foregoing cafe; and their pre- 
cife degree of convergency will be greater than that 
wherein they converged before reflection. 

IV. Diverging rays falling upon the like furface, 
are, after reflection, parallel, diverging, or converging. 
If they diverge from the focus of parallel rays, they 
then become parallel; if from a point nearer to the 
furface than that, they will diverge, but in a lefs de¬ 
gree than before reflection; if from a point between 
that and the centre, they will converge after reflec¬ 
tion, arid that to fome point on the contrary fide of 
the centre, but fituated farther from it than the point 
from which they diverged. If the incident rays di¬ 
verge from a point beyond the centre, the reflected 
ones will converge to one on the other fide of it, but 
nearer to it than the point they diverged from ; and 
if they diverge frorp the centre, they will be reflected 
thither again. 

1. Let them diverge in the lines MF, MB, pro¬ 
ceeding from E, the focus of parallel rays ; then, as 
the parallel rays AF and EB were reflected into the 
lines FM and BM (by Prop. II.), thefe rays will now 
on the contrary be reflected into them. 

2. Let them diverge from N, a point nearer to the 
furface than the focus of parallel rays, they will then 
be refledted into the diverging lines FG and BPI 
which the incident rays GF and HB defcribed that 
were fiiewn to be reflected into them in the fore¬ 
going propofition; but the degree wherein they di¬ 
verge will be lefs than that wherein they diverged be¬ 
fore refledtion. 

3. Let them proceed diverging from X, a point be¬ 
tween the focus of parallel rays and the centre ; they 
then make lefs angles of incidence than the rays MF 
and MB, which became parallel by refledtion: they 
will confequently have lei's angles of refledtion*' and 
proceed therefore converging towards fome point, as 
Y ; which point will always fall on the contrary fide 
of the centre, becaufe a refledted ray always falls on 
the contrary fide of the perpendicular with refpedt 
to that on which its incident One tails; and of con- 
fequence it will be farther diftant from the centre 
than X. 

4. If the incident ones diverge from Y, they will, 
after refledtion, converge to X ; thofe which were the 
incident rays in the former cafe being the refledted 
ones in this. And laftly, 

5. If the incident rays proceed from the centre, 
they fall in with their refpedtive perpendiculars; and 
for that reafon are refledted thither again. 
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V. parallel rays refledted from a convex furface Laws of 
are rendered diverging.^For, let AB, GD, EF, Refledtion. 
(fig. 2,) be three parallel rays falling upon the con- '~phtiT 
vex furface BF, whole centre of convexity is C, andCCCLIK. 
let one of them, viz. GD, be perpendicular to the 184 
furface. Through B, D, and F, the points of reflic- fromaco11 - 
tion, draw the lines CV, CG, and CT; which, be- V£X 
caufe they pafs through the centre, will be perpendi¬ 
cular to the furface, at thefe points. The incident 

ray GD being perpendicular to the furface, will re¬ 
turn after refledtion in the fame line, but the oblique 
ones AB and EF in the lines BK and FL, fituated on 
the contrary fide of their refpedtive perpendiculars BV 
and FT. They will therefore diverge, after reflec¬ 
tion, as from fome point M in the line GD produced ; 
and this point will be in the middle between D 
and C. 

VI. Diverging rays refledted from the likes furface 
are rendered more diverging.—For, every thing re¬ 
maining as above, let GB, GF, be the incident rays. 

Thefe having larger angles of incidence than the pa¬ 
rallel ones AB and EF in the preceding cafe, their 
angles of refledtion will alfo be larger than theirs : 
they will therefore diverge after refledtion, fuppofe in 
the lines BP and FQ^as from fome point N, farther 
from C than the point M; and the degree wherein 
they will diverge will be greater than that wherein 
they diverged before refledtion. 

VII. Converging rays refledted from the like fur- 
face, are parallel, converging, or diverging. If they 
tend towards the focus of parallel rays, they then be¬ 
come parallel: if to a point nearer the furface than 
that, they converge, but in a lefs degree than before 
refledtion; if to a point between that and the centre, 
they will diverge after refledtion, as from fome point 
on the contrary fide of the centre, but fituated far¬ 
ther from it than the point they converged to: if the 
incident raya converge to a point beyond the centre, 
the refledted ones will diverge as from one on the con¬ 
trary fide of it, but nearer to it than the point to 
which the incident ones converged; and if the inci¬ 
dent rays- converge towards the centre, the refledted 
ones will proceed as from thence. 

1. Let them converge in the lines KB and LF, 
tending towards M, the focus of parallel rays ; then, 

2s the parallel rays AB, EF were reflected into the-' 
lines BK and FL (by Prop. V.), thofe rays will now 
on the contrary be reflected into them. 

2. Let them converge in the lines PB, QF, tending, 
towards N a point nearer the furface than the focus of 
parallel rays, they will then be refledted into the con¬ 
verging lines BG and FG, in which the rays GB, GF 
proceeded that were lhown to be refledted into them by 
the lalt propofition: but the degree wherein they will 
converge will be lefs than that wherein they converged 
before refledtion. 

3. Let them converge in the lines RB and SF pro¬ 
ceeding towards. X, a point between the focus of pa¬ 
rallel {rays and the centre: their angles of incidence 
will then be lefs than thofe of the rays KB and LF, 
which became parallel after refledtion : their angles of 
refledtion will therefore be lefs; on which account 
they muft neceffarily diverge, fuppofe in the lines 
BH and FI, for fome point, as Y; which point 
(by Prop. IV.) will fall on the contrary fide of the 

centre 
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Laws of centre with refpeCt to X, and will be farther from it 
Reflection, than that. 

^ 4. If the incident rays tend towards Y, the reflec¬ 

ted ones will diverge as from X; thofe which were the 
incident ones in one cafe being the reflected ones in the 
other. 

5. Laftly, if the incident rays converge towards the 
centre, they fall in with their refpeCtive peipendicu- 
lars; on which account they proceed alter reflection 
as from the centre. 

We have already obferved, that in fome cafes there 
is a very great reflection from the fecond furface of a 
tiar.fparent body. The degree of inclination neceffary 
to caufe a total reflection of a ray at the fecond, fnr- 
face of a medium, is that which requires that the re¬ 
fracted angle (fuppofing the ray to pafs out there) 
fhould be equal to or greater than a right one ; and 
confequently it depends on the refractive power of the 
medium through which the ray paffes, and is there¬ 
fore diffeient in different media. When a ray paffes 
through glafs furrounded with air, and is inclined to 
its fecond furface under an angle of 42 degrees or 
more, it will be wholly reflected there. For, as 11 is 
to 17 (the ratio of refraction out of glafs into air), fo 
is the fine of an angle of 42 degrees to a fourth num¬ 
ber that will exceed the fine of a right angle. From 
hence it follows, that whenaTay of light arrives at 
the fecond furface of a tranfparent fubftance with as 
great or a greater degree of obliquity than that which 
is neceffary to make a total reflection, it will there be 
all returned hack to the firft: and if it proceeds to¬ 
wards that with as great an obliquity as it did towards 
the other (which it will do if the furfaces of the me¬ 
dium be parallel to each other), it will there be all re¬ 
flected again, &c. and will therefore never get out, 
but pafs from fide to fide, till it be wholly fuffocated 
and loft within the body.—From hence may arife an 
obvious inquiry, how it comes to pafs, that light fall¬ 
ing very obliquely upon a glafs window from without,. 
fhould be tranfmitted into the room. In anfwer to this 
it muft be confidered, that however obliquely a-ray 
falls upon the lurface of any medium whofe. fid'es are 
parallel (as thofe of the glafs in a window are), it will 
fuffer fuch a degree of refraction in entering there, 
that it {hall fall upon the fecond with a lefs obliquity 
than that which is neceffary to caufe a total reflection. 
For inftance, let the medium.be glafs, as fuppofed in 
the prefent cafe: then, as 17 is to 11 (the ratio of 
refraClion out of air into glafs), fp is the fine of the 
largeft angle of incidence with which a ray can fall 
upon any furface to the fine of a lefs angle than that of 
total reflection. And therefore, if the fides of the glafs 
be parallel, the obliquity with which a ray falls upon 
the firft furface, cannot be fo great, but that it fhall 
pafs the fecond without fuffering a total reflection there. 

When light paffes out of a denfer into a rarer me¬ 
dium, the nearer the fecond medium approaches the 
firft in denfity (or more properly in its refraCtive 
power), the lefs of it wijl be refraCted in pafling from 
one to the other; and when their refracting powers are 
equal, all of it will pafs into the fecond medium. 

The above prdpofitions may be all mathematically 
demonftrated in the following manner. 

Prop. I. Of the reflection of rays from a plane fur- 
fnce. 

“ When rays fall upon a plane furface, if they di- 
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verge, the focus of the reflected rays will he at the fame 
diftance behind the furface, that the radiant point be¬ 
fore it: if they converge, it will be at the fame diftance 
before the furface that the imaginary focus of the in¬ 
cident rays is behind it.” 

This propofition admits of two cafes. 

Case i. Of diverging rays. 

Dem. Let AB, AC, (fig. 3.) be two diverging 
rays incident on the plain furface DE, the one perpen¬ 
dicularly, the other obliquely : the perpendicular one 
AB will be reflected to A, proceeding as from fome 
point in the line AB produced ; the oblique one AC 
will be reflected -into feme line as CF, fuch that the 
point G, where the line FG produced interfeCts the 
line AB produced alfo, fhall be at an equal diftance 
from the fuiface DE with the radiant A. For the- 
perpendicular CH being drawn, ACHand HCF will 
be the angles of incidence and reflection ; which being, 
equal, their complements ACB and FCE are fo too : 
but the angle BCG is equal to FCE, as being vertical 
to it: therefore in the triangles ABC and GBC the 
angles at C are equal, the fide BC is common, and 
the angles at B are alfo equal to each othter, as being 
right ones; therefore the lines AB and BG, which 
refpeCt the equal angles at C, are alfo equal; and con¬ 
fequently the point G, the focus of the incident rays 
AB, A-C, is at the fame diftance behind the furface,... 
that the point A is before it. E. D. 

Case 2. Of converging rays. 

This is the converfe of the former cafe. For fuppo-- 
fing FC and AB to be two converging incident rays, 
C A and BA will be the reflected ones (the angles of in¬ 
cidence in the former cafe being-now the angles of re¬ 
flection, and 'vice verfa), having the point A for their 
focus; but this, from what was demonftrated above, 
is at an equal diftance from the reflecting furface with 
the point G, which in this cafe isghe imaginary focus 
of the incident rays FC and AB. 

Ons,. It is not here, as in the refraction of rays 
in paffing through a plane furface^ where fome of the 
refraCted rays proceed as from one point, and fome as 
from another: but they all proceed after reflection as 
from one and the fame point, however obliquely they 
may fall upon the furface ; for what is here demonftra- • 
ted of the ray AC holds equally of any other, as AI, 
AK, See. 

The cafe of parallel rays incident on a plane furface 
is included in this nropofition : for in that cafe we are . 
to fuppofe the radiant to be at an infinite diftance from 
the furface, and then by the propofition the focus of 
the reflected rays will be fo too ; that is, the rays will. 
be parallel after reflection, as they were before. 

Prop. II. Of the reflection of parallel rays from a 
fpherical furface. 

“ When parallel rays are incident upon a fpherical 
furface, the focus of the reflected rays will be the 
middie point between the centre of convexity and the „• 
furface.” 

This propofition admits of two cafes. 

Case i. Of parallel rays falling upon a convex , 
furface. 

Dem. Let AB, DH, (fig. 4.) reprefent two pa¬ 
rallel rays incident on the convex furface BH, the one 
perpendicularly, the other obliquely ; and let C be the 
centre of convexity ; fuppofe HE to be the reflected ray 
of the oblique incident one DH proceeding as from F, 
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Laws of a point in the line AB produced. Through the point 
Reflection, j-j ^ raw hne Cl, which will be perpendicular to 
the furface at that point; and the angles DHI and 
IHE, being the angles of incidence and reflection, will 
be equal. To the former of thefe, the angle HCF is 
equal, the lines AC and DH being parallel; and to the 
latter the angle CHF, as being vertical; wherefore the 
triangle CFH is ifofceles, and confequently the fides 
CF and FH are equal: .but fuppofing BH to vanifh, 
FH is equal to FB ; and therefore upon this fuppofi- 
tion FC and FB are equal, that is, the focus of the re¬ 
flected rays is the middle point between the centre of 
convexity and the furface. ^ E. D. 

Case 2. Of parallel rays falling upon a concave fur¬ 
face. 

Plate Dem. Let AB, DH, (fig. 5.) be two parallel 
OCCLiX. rays incident, the one perpendicularly, the other ob¬ 
liquely, on the concave furface BH, whofe centre of 
concavity is C. Let BF and HF be the reflected rays 
meeting each other in F ; this will be the middle point 
between B and C. For drawing through C the per¬ 
pendicular CH, the angles DHC and FHC, being 
the angles of incidence and refleftion, will be equal, 
to the former of which the angle HCF is equal, as al¬ 
ternate; and therefore the triangle CFH is ifofceles. 
Wherefore CF and FH are equal: but if we fuppofe 
BH to vaniih, FB and FH are alfo equal, and there¬ 
fore CF is equal to FB ; that is, the focal diftance of 
the reflefted rays is the middle point between the cen¬ 
tre and the furface. Oh E. D. 

Obs. It is here obfervable, that the farther the 
line DH, either in fig. 4. or 5. is taken from AB, 
the nearer the point F falls to the furface. For the 
farther the point H recedes from B, the larger the 
triangle CFH will become; and confequently, fince 
it is always an ifofceles one, and the bafe CH, being 
the radius, is everywhere of the fame length, the equal 
legs CF and FH will lengthen; but CF cannot grow 
longer unlefs the point F approach towards the fur¬ 
face. And the farther H is removed from B, the 
fafter F approaches to it. 

This is the reafon, that whenever parallel rays are 
confidered as reflected from a fplierical furface, the 
diftance of the oblique one fram the perpendicular one 
is taken fo fmall with refpeft to the focal diftance of 
that furface, that without any phy fical error it may be 
jgg fuppofed to vaniih. 

Reflected From hence it follows, that if a number of parallel 
rays from rays, as AB, CD, EG, &c. fall upon a convex fur- 
a fp’ierical f acej ( as pg. g.) anc ] if BA, DK, the reflefted rays of 
furface lie- ^ incident ones AB, Cl), proceed as from the point 
from^he 6 thofe °*" the incident ones CD, EG, viz. DK, GL, 
fame point, will proceed as from N, thofe of the incident ones EG, 
III, as from O, &c. becaufe the farther the incident 
ones CD, EG, &c. are from AB, the nearer to the 
furface. are the points Fin the l'ne BF, from 
which they proceed after refleftion; fo that properly 
the foci of the reflefted rays BA, DK, GL, &c. are 
not in the line AB produced, but in a curve line pal¬ 
ling through the points F, N, O, &c. 

The fame is applicable to the cafe of parallel rays 
refbfted from a concave furface, as exprefl’ed by the 
pricked lines on the other ha f of the figure, where 
IQ^ RS, TV, are the incident 'rays ; QF, S/i V/, 
the reflefted ones, iaterfefting each ether in the points 
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X, Y, and F; fo that the foci of thofe fays are not Laws of 
in the line FB, but in a curve pafilng through thofe Refleftion. 
points. ~iY 7 ~' 

Had the furface BH in fig. 4. ot 5. been formed by ru ys pro. 
the revolution of a parabola about its axis having its ceeding 
focus in the point F, all the rays reflefted from the ^ r ° m une 
convex furface would have proceeded as from the point V‘ll llt and 
F, and thofe reflefted from the concave would have parabolic * 
fallen upon it, however diftant their incident ones concave 
AB, DH, might have been from each other. For in furface are 
the parabola, all lines drawn parallel to the axis make all reflefted 
angles with the tangents to the points where they cut * rom ouc 
the parabola (that is, with the furface of the parabo- P ° m ‘ 
la) equal to thofe which are made with the fame tan¬ 
gents by lines drawn from thence to the focus ; there¬ 
fore, if the incident rays deferibe thofe parallel lines, 
the reflefted ones will necefl’arily deferibe thefe other, 
and fo will all proceed as from, or meet in, the fame 
point. 

Prop. Ill- Of the refleftion of diverging and con¬ 
verging rays from a fpherical furface. jgg 

“ When rays fall upon any fpherical furface, if they Prnpor- 
diverge, the diftance of the focus of the reflefted rays tioual di- 
from the furface is to. the diftance of the radiant point ftance 
from the fame (or, if they converge, to that of the 
imaginary focus of the incident rays), as the diftance tedfouT* 
of the focus of the reflefted rays from the centre is to fpherical 
the diftance of the radiant point (or imaginary focus of furface. 
the incident rays) from the fame.” 

This propofition admits of ten cafes. 

Case i. Of diverging rays falling upon a convex 
furface. 

Dem. Let RB, RD (fig. 7.) reprefent two di¬ 
verging rays flowing from the point R as from a ra¬ 
diant, and falling the one perpendicularly, the other 
obliquely, on the convex furface BD, whofe centre .is 
C. Let DE be the reflefted ray of the incident one - 
RD, produce ED to F, and through R draw the line 
RH parallel to FE till it meets CD produced in H. 

Then will the angle RHD be equal to EDH the angle 
of refleftion, as being alternate to it, and therefore 
equal alfo to RDH which is the angle of incidence; 
wherefore the triangle DRH is ifofceles, and confe¬ 
quently DR is equal to RH. Now the lines FD and 
RH being parallel, the triangles FDC and RH.C are 
fimilar, (or, to expreis it in Euclid’s way, the fides of 
thetiiangle RHC arecutproportionably, 2 Eiem. 6 ): 
and therefore FD is to RH, or its equal RD, as CF 
toCR; but BD vanifhing, FD a'd RD differ not 
from FB and RB: wherefore FB is to RB alfo, as 
CF to CR ; that is, the diftance of the focus from the 
furface is to the diftance of the radiant point from the 
fame, as the diftance of the focus from the centre • 
is to the diftance of the radiant fr^m ther.ce. 

E. D. • 

Case 2. Of converging rays falling upon a concave ' 
furface. 

Dem. Let KD and CB be the converging inci¬ 
dent rays having their imaginary focus in the point R, 
which was the radiant in the foregoing cafe. Then 
as RD was iu that cafe reflefted into DE, KD will 
in this be reflefted into DF; for, ftr.ee the angles of 
incidence in both cafes are equal, as they are by being 
vertical, the angles of reflection will be fo too; i<> 
that F will be the focus of the reflefted -rays: but i: 

was 
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Laws of was there demonllrated, that FB is to RB as CF to 
Refle ction. CR ; that is, the diftance of the frcus from the fur- 
' v face is to the diftance (in this Cafe) oi the ima¬ 
ginary focus of the incident rays, as the diftance of 
the focus front the centre is to the diilarice oi the 
imaginary focus of the incident rays irom the fame. 

^ E. D. 

Cash 3. Of converging rays falling upon a con¬ 
vex fuiface, and tending to a point between the focus 
of parallel rays and die centre. 

Plate Dem. Let BD (fig. b.) reprefent a convex furface 
CCCJ-D whole centre is C, and whofe focus of parallel rays is 
P ; and let AB, KD, be two converging rays inci¬ 
dent upon it, and having their imaginary focus at R, 
a point between P and C. Now becaufe KD tends 
to a point between the focus of parallel rays and the 
centre, the refloated ray DE will diverge from fome 
pont on the other fide the centre, fuppofe F ; as ex¬ 
plained above (p. 308.) under prop. 7. Through D 
draw the perpendicolar CD, and produce it to H ; then 
wili KDH and HDE be the angles of incidence and 
reflection, which beir.g equal, their vertical ones RDC 
and CDF will be fo too, and therefore the vertex cf 
the ti bangle RDF is bifedted by the line DC : where¬ 
fore (3 El. 6.) FD and DR, or BD vanilhing, FB 
and BR are to reach other as FC to CR ; that is, the 
diftance of the foci s of the reflected rays is to that of 
the imaginary focus of the incident ones, as the di-- 
ftaace of the former from the centre is to the diltance 
of the latter from the fame. 4 b E. D. 

Case 4. Of diverging rays falling upon a concave 
furface, and proceeding from a point between the fo¬ 
cus of parallel rays and the centre. 

Dem. Let RB, RD, (fig. 8.) be the diverging rays 
incident upon the concave furface BD, having their 
radiant point in the point R, the imaginary focus of 
the incident rays in the foregoing cafe. Then as 
KD was in that cafe refleCfed into DE, RD will 
now be refleCfed into DF. But it was there dem .n- 
ftrated, that FB and RB are to each other as CF to 
CR; that is, the diftance of the focus is to that of 
the radiant as the diftance of the former fin m the 
centre is to the diftance of the latter from the fame. 
4 h E. D. 

The angles of incidence and reflection being equal, 
it is evident, that if, in any cafe, the reflected ray be 
made the incident one, the incident will become the 
reflected one ; ai d therefore the four following cafes 
may be conlidered refpeCtively as the conveife of the 
four foregoing ; for in each of them the inc'dent rays 
are fupp fed to coincide with the reflected ones in the 
other. Or they may be demonllrated independently 
of ill cm as follows. 

Case 5. Of converging rays falling upon a con¬ 
vex furiace, and tending to a point nearer the furface 
than the focm of parallel rays. 

Dem. Let ED, RB (fig. 7.) be the converging 
fays incident upon the convex furface BD wh le 
centre is C, and focus of parallel rays is P; and let 
the imaginary ficus of the incident ray5 be at F, a 
point between B and P; and let DR be the reflected 
ray. Fn m C and R draw the fines CH, RH, the 
one palling through D. the other parallel to FE. 
Then will the angle RHD be equal to HDE the 
angle of incidence, as alternate to it; and therefore 
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equal to LIDR, the angle of reflection: wherefore I/rws of 
the traingle HDR is ifofceles, and confequently DR Reflec tion. 
is equal to RH. Now the lines FD and RH being * 
parallel, the triangles FDC and RHC are fimilar; 
and therefore RH, or RD is to FD as CR to CF: but 
BD va.tilhing, RD and FD coincide with RB and FB, 
wherefore RB is to FB as CR to CF; that is, the 
diftance of -he focus from the furface is to the diftance 
of the imaginary focus of the incident rays, as the 
diftance of the focus from the centre is to the dill mce 
of the imaginary locus of the incident rays from the 
fame. Q. E. D. 

Case 6. Of diverging rays falling upon a concave 
furface, and proceeding from a point between the fo¬ 
cus of parallel rays and the furface. 

Dem. Let FD and FB reprefent two diverging rays 
flowing from the point F as a radiant, which was the 
imaginary focus of the incident rays in the foregoing 
cafe. Then as ED was in that cafe refledled into DR., 

FD will be refledted into DK (for the reafon men¬ 
tioned in Cafe 2.), fo that the refledted ray will pro¬ 
ceed as from the point R: but it wa; demonllrated in 
the cafe immediately foregoing, that RB is to FB as 
CR to CF ; that is, the diftance of the focus from the 
furface is to that of the radiant from the fame, as the 
diftance of the former from tire centre is to that of the 
la.trr from the lame. 4 h E. D. 

Case 7. Of converging rays f.dling upon a convex 
furface, and tending towards a p int beyond the 
centre. 

Dem. Let AB, ED (fig. 8.) be the incident rays 
tending to F, a point beyond the centre C, and let 
DK be the reflected ray of t'ie incident one ED. 

Then becaufe the incident ray ED tends to a point 
beyond the centre, the refledted ray DK will proceed 
as from one on the contrary fide, fuppofe R; as ex¬ 
plained above under P;op. VII. Through D draw 
the perpendicular CD, and produce it to H. Then wilt 
EI)H and HDK be the angles of incidence and re- 
fltdbon ; wirph being equal, their vertical ones CDF 
and CDR will be io too: confequently the vertex of 
the tnangle FDR is bifedted by the line CD: where¬ 
fore, RD is to DF, or (3 Elem. 6.) BD vanilhing, 

RB is to BF as RC to CF ; that is, the diftance of the 
focus of the reflected rays is to that of the imaginary 
foens of the incident rays, as the diftance of the former 
from the centre is to the diftance of the latter from the 
fame. 4 h E. D. 

Case 8. Of diverging rays falling upon a concave 
furface, and proceeding from a pour: beyond the cen¬ 
tre. 

Dem. Let FB, FD, be the incident rays having' 
their radiant in F, the imaginary focus of the incident 
rays in the foregoing cafe. Trier, as ED was in that 
cafe refledted into DK, FD will how be refhdKJ into 
DR ; fo that R will be the focus of the refledted rays. 

But it was demonllrated in the foregoing rale, that 
RB is to F 3 as RC to CF; that is, the diftance of 
the focus of the refledted rays from the furface is to 
the diftance of the radiant from the fame, as the di¬ 
ftance cf the focm. of the refledted rays from he cen¬ 
tre is to the diftance of the radiant f.om thence. < 9 . 

E. D. ^ 

The two remaining cafes may be confidered as the 
cor.verfe of thofs under Prop. H. (p. 309,310.), be:.n ft* 

tire 
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Laws of the incident rays in the Hi are the refleded ones in them ; 
RefioStion. or they may be demonftrated in the lame manner with 
' v the foregoing, as follows. 

Case 9. Converging rays falling upon a convex fur- 
face, and tending to the focus of parallel rays, become 
parallel after reflection. 

Dem. Let ED, RB (fig. 7.) reprefcnt two con¬ 
verging rays incident on the convex furface BD, and 
tending towards F, which we will now fuppofe to be 
the focus of parallel rays; and let DR be the reflect¬ 
ed ray, and C the centre of convexity of the reflecting, 
furface. Through C draw the line CD, and produce 
it to FI, drawing RH parallel to ED produced to F. 
Now it has been demonftrated (Cafe 5. where the in¬ 
cident rays are fuppofed to tend to the point F), that 
RB is to FB as RC to CF ; but F in this Cafe being 
fuppofed to be the focus of parallel rays, it is the 
middle point between C and B (by Prop. II.), and 
-therefore FB and FC are equal; and confequently the 
two other terms in the proportion, viz. RB and RC, 
•jnuft be fo too ; which can only be upon the fuppofttion 
that R is at an infinite diftance from B ; that is, 
that the reflected rays BR and DR be parallel, 

JE. D. 

■ Case 10. Diverging rays falling upon a concave 
furface, and proceeding from the focus of parallel rays, 
^become-parallel after reflection. 

D em. Let RD, RB (fig. 8.), be two diverging 
rays incident upon the concave futface BD, as fuppo¬ 
fed in Cafe 4. where it was demonftrated that FB is 
to RB as CF to CR. But in the prefent cafe RB and 
CR are equal, becaufe R is fuppofed to be the foeus 
oi parallel rays ; therefore FB and FC are fo too : 
which cannot be unlefs F be taken at an infinite di- 
fiance from. B ; that if, unlefs the reflected rays BF 
and DF be parallel. E. D. 

Obs. It is here obfervable, that in the cafe of di¬ 
verging rays falling upon a convex furface (fee fig. 7.), 
the farther the point D is taken from B, the nearer 
the point F, the focus of the refleded rays, approaches 
to B, while the radiant R remains the fame. For it 
is evident from the curvature of a circle, that the point 
D (fig. 9.) may be taken fo far from B', that the re¬ 
fleded ray DE {hall proceed as from F, G, H, cr 
-even fiom B, or from any point between B and R ; 
-and the farther it is taken from B, the fafter the point 
from which it proceeds approaches towards R : as 
will eafily appear if we draw fcveral incident rays with 
their refpedive refleded ones, in fuch manner that 
the angles of refledion may be all equal to their re¬ 
fpedive angles of incidence, as is done in the figure. 
The like is applicable to any of the other cafes of di¬ 
verging or converging rays incident upon a fpherical 
-furface. This is the reafon, that when rays are 
confidered as' refleded from a fpherical furface, the 
diftance of the oblique rays from the perpendicular one 
is taken fo finall, that it may be fuppofed to va- 
nifh. 

From hence it follows, that if a number of diver¬ 
ging rays are incident upon the convex furface BD at 
the feveral points B, D, D, &c. they lhall not pro¬ 
ceed after refledion as from any point in the line RB 
produced, but as from a curve line pafling through 
the feveral points F ,f f &e. The fame is applicable 
in all the other cafes. 
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Had the curvature BD' (fig, 7.) been' Ityperboli. Lnw so f 
cal, having its foci in R and F; then R being thera- Reflexion. 

diant. (cr the imaginary focus of incident rays), F -" 

would have been the focus of the refleded ones, and 
vice verfa, however diftant the points B and D might 
be taken from each other. In like manner, had the 
curve BD (fig. 8.) been elliptical, having its foci in 
F and R, the one of thefe being made the radiant (or 
imaginary focus of incident rays), the other would 
have been the focus of refleded ones, and vice verfa. 

For both in the hyperbola and ellipfis, lines drawn 
from each of their foci through any point make equal 
angles with the tangent to that point. Therefore,- if 
the incident rays proceed to or from- one of their foci, 
the refleded ones will all proceed as from or to the 
other. So that, in order that diverging or converging 
rays may be accurately refleded to or from a point, 
the refleding furface mu ft be formed by the revolu¬ 
tion of an hyperiola about its longer, axis, whe'n the 
incident rays are fuch, that their radiant or imaginary 
focus of incident rays fhall fallon one fide of the furface, 
and the focus of the refleded ones on the other: when 
they are both to fall on the fame fide,- it muft be form¬ 
ed by the revolution of an ellipfis about its longer axis. 

However, upon account of the great facility with 
which fpherical furfaces are formed in ccmpa-rifon of 
that with which furfaces formed by tile revolution of 
any of the conic fedions about their axes are made, 
the latter are very rarely ufed. Add to this another 
inconvenience, viz. that the foci of thefe curves being 
mathematical points, it is but one point of the furface 
of an objed that can be placed in any of them at a 
time ; fo that it is only in theory that furfaces formed 
by the revolution of thefe curves about their axes ren¬ 
der refledion perfed. „ 

Now, becaufe the focal diftance of rays refleded from Method of 
a fpherical furface cannot be found by the analogy finding the 
laid down in the third propofition, without making foral 
ufe of the quantity fought; we fhall here give an in- tance cf 
fiance whereby the method of doing it in all others ra ) sr£fle<a * 
will readily appear. convex fur. 

Prob-. Let it be required to find the focal diftance face, 
of diverging rays incident upon a convex furface, whofe 
radius of convexity is 5 parts, and the diftance of the 
radiant from the furface is 20. 

Sol. Call the focal diftance fought x; then will the 
diftance cf the focus from the centre be 5 — x , and that 
of the radiant from the fame 25. therefore by prop. 2, 
we have the following proportion, viz. x : 20 : : 5L. 
dc : 25 ; and multiplying extremes together and means 
together, we have 25 sc, = 100 — zox, which, affcr due 
ledudion, gives x=\,°f. 

If in any cafe it fhould happen that the value cf x 
fhould be a negative quantity, the focal point mull 
then be taken on the contrary fide of the furface to 
that on which it was fuppofed that it would fall in 
flating the problem. 

If letters inftead of figures had been made ufe of in 
the foregoing folution, a general theorem might have 
been railed, to have determined the focal diftance of 
refleded rays in all cafes whatever. See this done in 
Suppl. to Gregory’s Optics , 2d edit, p, 112. 

Becaufe it was, in the preceding fedicn, obferved, 
that diilerent incident rays though tending to or from 
one point, would after refradion proceed to-or from 

different 
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different points, a method was there inferted of deter¬ 
mining the dulindt point which each feparate ray en- 
f b Re ter ‘ n g a Spherical furface converges to, or diverges 
fleition. from, after rcivaftion: the fame has been obferved 

. v . ' here with regard to rays reflected from a fpherical 

furface (fee Obf. in Cafe 2. and Cafe 10.) But the 
method of determining the diftindt point to or from 
which any given incident ray proceeds after refledtion, 
is much more fimple. It is only neceffary to draw 
the refledted ray fuch, that the angle of refledtion 
may be equal to the angle of incidence, which will 
determine the point it proceeds to or from in any cafe 
whatever. 

$3 .Of the Appearance of Bodies feen by Liyft reflected 
from plane and fplxrical Surfaces. 

Whatever, has been faid concerning the appear¬ 
ance of bodies feen by refradted light through lenfes, 
refpects alfo the appearance of bodies feen by reflec¬ 
tion. But befides thefe, there is one thing peculiar to 
images by refledtion, viz. that each point in the re- 
prefentation of an objedt made by refledtion appears 
fituated fomewhere in an infinite right line that paffes 
through its correfpondent point in the objedt, and is 
perpendicular to the refledting furface. 

Tire truth of this appears fufficiently from the pro- 
pofitions formerly laid down: in each of which, rays 
.flowing from any radiant point, are fhown to proceed 
after refledtion to or from feme point in a line that 
paffes through the faid radiant, and is perpendicular 
Plate to the refledting furface. For inftance (fig. i.), rays 
CCCLIX, flowing from Y are colledted in X, a point in the per¬ 
pendicular CD, which, being produced, paffes through 
Y : again (fig. 2.), rays flowing from G, proceed, 
after refledtion, as from N, a point in the perpendicu¬ 
lar CD, which, being produced, paffes through G; 
■and fo of the reft. 

This obfervation, however, except where an objedt 
is feen by refledtion from a plain furface, relates only 
to thofe cafes where the reprefentation is made by 


To explain this, let AB (fig. to.) reprefent dn oh- The Ap- 
jedt ken by refledtion from the plain furface SV ; and 
let the rays AF, AG, be fo inclined to the fnrface, ° en b y Rc- 
that they fhall eiUxr an eye at Ii after refledtion; fl c( aion. 
and let AE be perpendicular to the furface: then 
by the obfervation juft mentioned, the point A will 
appear in fome part of the line AE produced, flip, 
pole I; that is, the oblique rays AF and AG will 
proceed after refledtion as from that point; and fur¬ 
ther, becaufe the refledted rays FH, GK, will have 
the fame degree of inclination to one another that their 
incident ones have, that point muft neceffarily be at the 
fame diftance from the furface that the point A is; the 
reprefentation therefore of the point A will be at the 
fame diftance behind the furface that the point itfclf 
is before it, and diredtly oppofite to it: confequently, 
fince the like may be (hewn of the point B, or of any 
other, the whole image IM will appear at the fame 
diftance behind the furface that the objedt is before it, 
and diredtly oppofite to it; and becaufe the lines AI, 

BM, which are perpendicular to the plain furface, are 
for that reafon parallel to each other, it will alfo be of 
tire fame magnitude therewith. 

11 . When an objedt is feen by refledtion from a con¬ 
vex furface, its image appears nearer to the furface. 
and lefs than the objedt. 

Let AB (fig. 12.) reprefent the objedt, SV a reflec¬ 
ting furface whofe centre of convexity is C : and let 
the rays AF, AG, be fo inclined to the furface, that 
after refledtion therefrom*; they fhall enter the eye at 
H : and let AE be perpendicular to the furface; 
then will the oblique rays AF, AG, proceed after 
Teftedtion as from fome point in the line AE produced, 
fuppofe from I; which point, becaufe the refledted 
rays will diverge more than the incident ones, muft be 
nearer to the furface than to the point A. And fince 
. the fame is alfo tme of the rays which flow from B, 
or any other point, the reprefentation IM will be uear- 
to the furface than the objedt; and becaufe it is 
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means of fuch rays as fall upon the refledting furface 
with a very fmall degree of obliquity; beeaufe fuch 
as fall at a confiderable diftance from the perpendicu¬ 
lar, proceed not after refledtion as from any point in 
that perpendicular, but as from other points fituated 
in a certain curve, as hath already been explained; 

. upon which account thefe rays are negledted, as ma¬ 
king a confufed and deformed reprefentation. And 
therefore it is to be remembered, that however the fi- 
tuation of the eye with refpedt to the objedt and reflee¬ 
ting furface may be reprefented in the following fi¬ 
gures, it is to be fuppo.ed as fituated in fuch a man¬ 
ner with refpedt to the objedt, that rays flowing from 
thence and entering it after refledtion, may be fuch 
only as fall with a very fmall degree of obliquity up¬ 
on the furface; that is, the eye muft be fuppofed to 
be placed almoft diredtly behind the objedt, or be¬ 
tween it and the refledting furface. The reafon why 
it is not always fo placed, is only to avoid confufion 
in the figures. 

I. When an objedt is feen by refledtion from a plane 
pearance of f ur f a ce, the image of it appears at the fame diftance 
fle<S<fd rS " the furface that the objedt is placed before it, 

from plane c ^ e ^ ame magnitude therewith, and diredtly oppo- 
furfaces. fit e t° ft- 
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terminated by the perpendiculars AE and BF, which 
incline to each other, as concurring at the centre, it 
will alfo appear lefs. 

III. When an objedt is feen by refledtion from a From con- 
concave furface, the reprefentation of it is various, both cave fur- 
with regard to its magnitude and fituation, according faces, 
as the diftance of the objedt from the refledting furface 
is greater or lefs. 

1. When the objedt is nearer to the furface than its 
focus of parallel rays, the image falls on the oppofite 
fide of the furface, is more diftant from it, and larger 
than the objedt. 

Thus, let AB (fig. 13.) be the objedt, SV the re- 
fledtrng furface, F the focus of parallel rays, and C 
its centre. Through A and B, the extremities of 
the object, draw the lines CE, CR, which will be 
perpendicular to the furface; and let the rays AR, 

AG, be incident upon fuch points of it that they fhall 
be refledted into an eye at H. Now, becaufe the ra¬ 
diant points A and B are nearer the furface than F 
the focus of parallel rays, the refledted rays will di¬ 
verge, and will therefore proceed as from fome points 
on the oppofite fide of the furface; which points, by the 
obfervation laid down at the beginning of this fedtion, 
will be in the perpendiculars AE, BR, produced, 
fuppofe in I and M: but they will diverge in a lefs 
R x degree 
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degree than their incident ones (fee the prepofition 
juft referred to); and therefore the faid points will 
be far'her from the furface than the points A and 
B. The image therefore will be on the oppofite fide 
of the furface with refpedl to the object: it will be 
mere diftant than it; and confequently being termi¬ 
nated by the perpendicular Cl and CM, it will alfo 
be larger. 

2. When the objedt is placed in the focus of paral¬ 
lel rays, the refledted rays enter the eye parallel; in 
which cafe the image ought to appear at an infinite 
diilance behind the refledting furface: but the repre- 
fentation of it, for the like reafons that were given 
in the foregoing cafe, being large and diftinct, we 
judge it not much farther from the furface than the 
image. 

3. When the objedt is placed between the foe,us of 
parallel rays and the centre, the image falls on the 
oppofite fide of the centre, is larger than the objedt, and 
in an inverted pofition. 

Thus let AB (fig. 14.) reprefent the objedl, SV 
the refledting furface, F its focus of parallel rays, and 
C its centre. Through A and B, the extremities of 
the objedl, draw the lines CE and CN, which will be 
perpendicular to the furface; and let AR, AG, be a 
pencil of rays flowing from A. Thefe rays proceed¬ 
ing from a point beyond the focus of parallel rays, will 
after refledtion converge towards fome point on the 
oppofite fide the centre, which will fall upon the per¬ 
pendicular EC produced, hut at a greater diftance 
from C than the radiant A irom which they diverged. 
For the fame reafon, rays flowing from B will con¬ 
verge to a point in the perpendicular NC produced, 
which (hall be farther from C than the point B; from 
.whence it is evident, that the image IM is larger than 
the objedl AB, that it falls on the contrary fide the 
centre, and that their pofitions are inverted with re- 
fpedt to each other. 

4. If the objedl be placed beyond the centre of con¬ 
vexity, the image is then formed between the centre 
and the focus of parallel rays, is lefs than the objedl, 
and its pofition is inverted. 

This propofition is the converfe of the foregoing; 
for as in that cafe rays proceeding from A were re¬ 
fledted to I, and from B to M; fo rays flowing from 
I and M will be refledted to A and B ; if therefore an 
objedl be fuppoled to be fituated beyond the centre in 
IM, the image of it will be formed in AB between 
that and the focus of parallel rays, will be lefs than the 
objedl, and inverted. 

5. If the middle of the objedl be placed in the cen¬ 
tre of convexity of the refledting furface, the objedl 
and its image will be coincident; but the image will 
be inverted with refpedl to the objedt. 

That the place of the image and the objedl fhould 
be the fame in this cafe needs little explication; for 
the middle of the objedt being in the centre, rays 
flowing from thence will fall perpendicularly upon 
the furface, and therefore necelfarily return thither 
again; fo that the middle of the image will be coin¬ 
cident with the middle of the objedt. But that the 
image fhould be inverted is perhaps not fo clear. To 
explain this, let AB (fig. 15.) be the objedt, having 
its middle point C in the centre of the refledting fur- 
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face SV; through the centre and the point R draw The Ap- 
the line CR, which will be perpendicular to the re- p«arat;ce 
fledling furface ; join the points AR and BR, and let ‘ >f 
AR reprefent a ray flowing from A ; this will be re- J, Re " 
fledted into RB : for C being the middle point be-f rom djffo 
tween A and B, the angles ARC and CRB are equal; rent Sur- 
and a ray from B will likewife be refledted to A; and faces, 
therefore the pofition of the image will be inverted v 
with refpedl to that of the objedt. 

In this propofition it is to be fuppofed, that the 
objedt AB is fo fituated with refpedl to the refledting 
furface, that the angle ACR may be right; for other- 
wife the angles ARC and BRC will not be equal, and 
part of the image will therefore fall upon the objedt 
and part off. - 

6. If in any of the three lad cafes, in each of 
which the image is formed on the fame fide of the’re¬ 
fledting furface with the objedt, the eye be fituated far¬ 
ther from the furface than the place where the image 
falls, the rays of each pencil, eroding each other in 
.the feveral points of the image, will enter the eye as 
from a real objedt fituated there ; fo that the image 
will appear pendulous in the air between the eye and 
the refledting furface, and in the pofition wherein it 
is formed, viz. inveited with refpedl to the objedt, in 
the fame manner that an image formed by refradted 
light appears to an eye placed beyond it; which was 
fully explained under Prop. IV. (p. 304.), and there¬ 
fore needs not be repeated. 

But as what relates to the appearance of the objedl 
when the eye is placed nearer to the furface than the 
image, was not there fully inquired into, that point 
fhall now be more dridtly examined under the follow¬ 
ing cafe, which equally relates to refradted and refledt¬ 
ed light. 

7. If the eye be fituated between the refledting fur¬ 
face and the place of the image, the objedt is then 
feen beyond the lurfi.ee; and the farther the eye re¬ 
cedes from the furface towards the place of the image, 
the more confufed, larger, and nearer, the objedt ap¬ 
pears. 

To explain this, let AB (fig. 16.) reprefent the ob- 
jeC ; IM its image, one of whofe points M is formed 
by the concurrence of the refledted rays DM, EM, See. 
which before refledtion came from B ; the o'her, I, 
by the concurrence of DI, El, &c. which came from 
A : and let a b be the pupil of an eye, fituated be¬ 
tween the furface DP and the image. This pupil will 
admit the rays H a, K h ; which, becaufe they are 
tending towards I, are fuch as came from A, and 
therefore the point A will appear diffufed over the 
fpace RS. In like manner the pupil will alfo receive 
into it the tefledted rays K a and L b, which, becanfe 
they are tending towards M, by fuppofition came from 
C ; and therefore the point A will be feen fpread as it 
were over the fpace TV, and the objedt will feem to 
fill the fpace RV; but the reprefentation of it will be 
confufed, becaufe the intermediate points of the ob¬ 
jedt being equally enlarged in appearance, there will 
not be room for them between the points S and T, 
but they will coincide in part one with another: for 
inftance, the appearance of that point in the objeC, 
whofe reprefentation falls upon c in the image, will fill ' 

. the fpace m n; and fo of the reft. Now, if the fame 

pupil 
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The Ay- pupil be removed into the fituation ej\ the re He cl-d 
pcaranfe ra y S an d Qy w ;n then en ter the eye, and thereto) e 
of todies one extremity of the objeft will appear to cover the - 
fled ion C fp ace XY ; and becaufe the ra) s Of and Le will al- 
from diffe- fo enter it in their progrefs tow ar Js M, the point B, 
rent Surfa-from whence they came, wid appear to cover ZV ; 

c “' _ the object therefore will appear larger and me re ccn- 

; v fufed titan before. And when the eye recedes quite 

to the image, it fees but one Angle'point .of the objedt, 
and that appears diffufed all over tlie reflecting fmface: 
for inftance, if the eye recedes to the point M, then 
rays flowing from the point B enter it upon whatever 
part of the fiirface they fall; and fo for the reft. The 
object alfo appears neater to the furiace the farther the 
eye recedes from it towards the place of the image; pro¬ 
bably becaufe, as the appearance of the objedt becomes 
more and more confufled, its place is not fo eafily di- 
ftinguifhed from that of die reflecting fur face itfelf, till 
at laic when it is quite conlufed (as it is when the eye 
is arrived at M) they both appear as one, the furface 
I() 3 affuming the colour of the objedt. 

The ap- As ti the prectfe apparent magnitude of an object 
parent f e en after this manner, it is fuch that theang'e it ap- 
^fanob'edt P ears unc ^ cr Hall be equal to that which the image of 
fcerTby re- t ^ le ^ ame object would appear under were we to fup- 
fltdlion pofe it feen from the fame place: that is, the apparent 
from a con- objedt (for fuch we muft call it to diftinguiftv it from 
cave fur- the image of the lame object) and the image fubtend 
face. equal .ingles at the eye. 

Dem. Here w e muft fuppofe the pupil of the eye 
to be a point only, becaufe the magnitude of that 
caufes imnli alteration in the appaiei.t magnitude of 
the object ; as we lhail fee by and by. Let then the 
point a represent the pupil, then will the extreme rays 
that can enter it be Ha and K a ; the objedt therefore 
will appear under the angle HaK, which is equal to 
its vertical one Mai, under which the image IM would 
appear were it to be feen from a. Again, if the eye 
be placed in f, the objedt appears under the angle 
Gf O equal to If hi, which the image fubtend. at 
the fam e place, and therefore the apparent object 
and image of it fubtend equal angles at the eye. 
flb E. D. 

Now if we fuppofe the pupil to have any fenfible 
magnitude, fuch,fuppofe, that its diameter may be ab-, 
then the objedt feen by the eye in that fituation will 
appear under the angle HXL, which is larger than 
the angle ILK, under which it appeared before; be¬ 
caufe the angle at X is nearer than the angle at a, to 
the line IM, whi-h is a lubteafe common to them 

both. 

From this propofition it f. Hews, that, were the 
eye clofe to the furface at K, the real and apparent 
objedt would be feen under equal angles (fer the red 
objedt appears from that pi ice under the fame angle 
that the image does, a; will be fnawn at the end of 
this flection) : therefore, when the eye is nearer to the 
image than that point, the image will fubtend a larger 
angle at it titan the objedt does; and coufcquentiy, 
finer tiie image and apparent objedt lubtcnJ equal 
angles a t the eye, the apparent object muft ncceihu ily 
be feen under a larger angle than the cbjedt itfelf, 
wherever the eye be placed, between the furface and 
the image. 


As each point in the reprefentation of an objedt The Ay- 
made by reflection is fituated fomewhere in a right ^ g“^; c j s 
line that palfes through its correfpondeut point in the £ e , ? Re , 
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objedt, and is perpendicular to the refledting furface, 
as was fhown in the beginning of this fedtion ; we may from diffe- 
from hence deduce a inoft eafy and expedhious method rent turie. 
(f determining both the magnitude and fituation of ce8 ~ 
the image in all cafes whatever. Thus, 

Through the extremities of the objedt AB and the 
centre C (fig. 17, 18, or 19.) draw the lines AC BC, Phte 
and produce them as the cafe requires; tbefe lines will c 
be perpendicular to the refledting furface, and therefore 
the extremities of the image will fall upon them. 

Through F the middle point of the objedt and the 
centre, draw the line FC, and produce it till it pafles 
through the refledting furface; this will alfo be per¬ 
pendicular to the furface. Through G, the point 
where this line cuts the furface, draw the lines AG 
and BG, and produce them, this way or that, till they 
crofs the former perpendiculars ; and where they crofs, 
there I and M the extremities of the image will fall. 

For' fuppofing AG to be a ray proceeding from the 
point A and falling upon G, it will be refledted to B; 
becaufe FA is equal to FB, and FG is perpendicular 
to the refledting furface ; and therefore the reprefen¬ 
tation of the point A will be in BG produced as well as 
in AC ; confrquently it will fall on the point I, w>here 
they crofs each other. Likewife the ray BG will for 
the fame reafon be refledted to A ; and therefore the 
reprefentation of the point B wfl be in AG produced, 
as well as in fome part of BC, that is in M where 
they crofs. From wdience the propofuion is clear. 

If it happens that the lines will not crofs which 
way foever they are produced, as in (fig. 20.), then 
is the objedt in the focus of parallel rays of that 
furface, and has no image formed in any place what¬ 
ever. For in this cafe the rays AH, AG, flowdng 
from the point A, become parallel after refledtion 
in the lines HC, GB, and therefore do not flow as 
to or from any point: in like manner, rays flowing 
from B are refledted into the parallel lines KB and 
GA; fo that no reprefentation can be formed by 
fuch refledtion. 

. From hence we learn another circumftance relating 
to the magnitude of the image made by refledtion ; 
viz. that it fubtends the fame angle at the vertex of 
the refledting furface drat the objedt does. This ap¬ 
pears by infpedtion of the 17th, 18th, or 19th figure, 
in each of which the angle IGM, which the image 
fubtends at G the vertex of the reflecting furface, is 
equal to the angle AGB, which the objedt fub¬ 
tends at the fame place; for in the two firft of thole 
figures they are vertical, in the third they are the fame. 

And, 

Farther, the angle ICM, which the image fubtends 
at the centre, is alio equal to the angle ACB whLh 
the objedt Fubtends at the fame place; for in the two 
firft figures they are the same, in the laft they are ver¬ 
tical to each other. 

From, whence it is evident, that the objedt and its 
image are to each other in diameter, either as their 
refpedtive ditcar.ces from the vertex of the reflecting 
furface, or as their diftances from the centre of the 
fame. 
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IV. As objects are multiplied by being feen through 
tranfparent media, whofe furfaces are properly difpo- 
fed, fo they may alfo by reflecting furfaces. Thus, 

1. If two refleding furfaces be difpofed at right 
angles, as the furfaces AB, BC, (fig- 21.), an objeCt 
at D may be feen by an eye at E, after one reflection 
at F, in the line EF produced; after two reflections, 
the firft at G, the fecond at H, in the line EH pro¬ 
duced; and alfo after one reflection made at A, in the 
line EA produced. 

2. If the furfaces be parallel, as AB, CD, (fig. 22.), 
and the objeCt be placed at E and the eye at F, the 
©bjeCt will appear multiplied an infinite number of 
times : thus, it may be feen in the line FG produced, 
after one reflection at G; in the line FH produced 
after two reflections, the firft at I, the fecond at H; 
and alfo in FP produced, after leveral fucceffive reflec¬ 
tions of the ray EL, at the points L, M, N, O, and P : 
and fo on in infinitum. But the greater the number of 
reflections are, the weaker their reprefentation will be. 


Slot. IV. Of tbs different Refrangibility of 
Light. 

As this property of light folves a great number of 
the phenomena which could not be underftood by for¬ 
mer opticians, we lhall give an account of it in the 
words of Sir Ifaac Newton, who firft difeovered it; 
efpecially as his account is much more full, clear, and 
perfpicuous, than thole of fucceeding writers. 

Plate “ In a very dark chamber, at a round hole F ( fig. 1 . ) , 
CCCLX, a |j 0ut one t hi rc i 0 f an i nc h broad made in the fhutter of a 
window, I placed a glafs prifm ABC,whereby the beam 
of the fun’s light SF, which came in at that hole, 
might be lefraCted upwards, toward the oppofite wall 
of the chamber, and there form a coloured image of 
the fun, reprefented at TP. The axis of the prifm 
(that is the line palling through the middle of the 
prifm, from one end of it to the other end, parallel 
to the edge of the refrafling angle) was in this and 
the following experiments perpendicular to the inci¬ 
dent rays. About this axis I turned the prifm flowly, 
and faw the refraCted light on the wall, or coloured 
image of the fun, firft to defeend, and then to afeend. 
Between the defeent and afeent, when the image feem- 
ed ftationary, I (topped the prifm and fixed it in that 
pollute. 

“ Then I let the refraCted light fall perpendicularly 
upon a flieet of white paper, MN, placed at the op¬ 
pofite wall of the chamber, and obferved the figure and 
dimenliciis of the folar image, PT, formed on the pa¬ 
per by that light. This image was oblong, and not 
oval, but terminated by two rectilinear and parallel 
fides and two femicircular ends. On its Tides it was 
bounded pretty diltinCtly; but on its ends very confu- 
fedly and indiftinCtly, the light there decaying and va- 
nilbing by degrees. At the diftance of i8r feet from 
the prifm the breadth of the image was about 2i inches, 
but its length was about loj inches, and the length of 
its rectilinear fides about eight inches, and ACB, the 
refracting angle of the prifm, whereby fo great a length 
was made, was 64 degrees. With a lefs angle the 
length of the image -was lefs, the breadth remaining 
the fame. It is farther to be obferved, that the rays 
■went on in ftraight lines from the prifm to the image, 
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and therefore at their going out of the prifm had all Light dif- 
that inclination to one another from .which the length f trein| y 
of the image proceeded. This image PT was colour- ['j fran S i ' 
ed, and the more eminent colours lay in this order from . e * 
the bottom at T to the top at P; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet; together with all their in¬ 
termediate degrees in a continual fucceflion perpetually 
varying.” 

Our author concludes from this experiment, and Light ton- 
many more to be mentioned hereafter, “ that the light fills of fe- 
of the fun confifts of a mixture of feveral forts of co- vcral f ‘>rts 
loured rays, fome of which at equal incidences are of co l°]i re< * 
more refraCted than others, and therefore are called j;®^ 1 re- 
more refrangible. The red at T, being neareft to the frangible, 
place Y, where the rays of the fun would go direCtly 
if the prifm was taken away, is the leaft refraCted of 
all the rays; and tire orange, yellow, green, blue, in¬ 
digo, and violet, are continually more and more re¬ 
fraCted, as they are more and more diverted from the 
courfe of the direct light. For by mathematical rea- 
foning he has proved, that when the prifm is fixed in 
the pofture abovementioned, fo that the place of 
the image lhall be the loweft polfible, or at the limit 
between its defeent and afeent, the figure of the image 
ought then to be round like the fpot at Y, if all the 
rays that tended to it were equally refraCted. There¬ 
fore, feeing by experience it is found that this image 
is not round, but about five times longer than broad, 
it follows that all the rays are not equally refraCted. 

And this conclufion is farther confirmed by the fol¬ 
lowing experiments. 

“ In the fun beam SF (fig. 2.), which was propagated 
into the room thro’ the hole in the window-lhutter EG, 
at the diftance of fome feet from the hole, I held the 
prifm ABC in fuch a pofture, that its axis might be 
perpendicular to that beam : then I looked through the 
prilfn upon the hole F, and turning the prifm to and 
fro about its axis to make the image p t of the hole 
afeend and defeend, when between its two contrary 
motions it feemed ftationary, I Hopped the prifm ; in 
this fituation of the prifm, viewing through it the faid 
hole F, I obferved the length of its refraCted image 
p t to be many times greater than its breadth; and 
that the molt refraCted part thereof appeared violet at 
p; the leaft refraCted red, at t; and the middle parts 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, and orange, in order. 

The fame thing happened when I removed tire prifm 
out of the fun’s light, and looked through it upon the 
hole fhining by the light of the clouds beyond it. And 
yet if the refraction of all the rays were equal ac¬ 
cording to one certain proportion of the lines of in¬ 
cidence and refraction, as is vulgarly fuppofed the 
refraCted image ought to have appeared round, by 
the mathematical demonftration abovementioned. So 
then by thefe two experiments it appears, that in 
equal incidences there is a confiderable inequality of 
refractions.” 

For the difeovery of this fundamental property of 
light, which has opened the whole royftery of co¬ 
lours, we fee our author was not only beholden to the 
experiments themfelve-, which many others had made 
before him, but alfo to his Ikill in geometry ; which 
was abfolutely necelfary to determine what the figure 
of the refraCted imatre ought to be upon the old prin¬ 
ciple of an equal refraction of all the rays; but ha¬ 
ving 
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Light dif- ving thus made the difcovery, he contrived the follow- 
fcrently j n g experiment to prove it at fight, 
refrangi- « j n the middle of two thin boards, DE de, (fig. 3.), I 

c ‘ make a round hole in each, at G, and g, a third part 

Plate of an inch in diameter; and in the window (hut a 

CCCLX. jymeh larger hole being made, at F, to let into my 
darkened chamber a large beam of the fun’s light, I 
placed a prifm, ABC, behind the fhut in that beam, 
to refraft it towards the oppofite wall; and clofe be¬ 
hind this prifm I fixed one of the boards DE, in fuch 
a manner that the middle of the refracted light might 
pafs through the hole made in it at G, and the red be 
intercepted by the board. Then at the diftance of 
about 12 feet from the fir ft board, I fixed the other 
board, d e, in fuch manner that the middle of the re- 
fradled light, which came through the hole in the firft 
board, and fell upon the oppolite wall, might pafs 
through the hole g in this other board de, and the reft 
being intercepted by the board, might paint upon it 
the coloured fpeftrum of the fun. And clofe behin i 
this board I fixed another prifm a be, to refraft the 
light which came through the hole g . Then I returned 
Ipeedily to the firft prifm ABC, and by turning it 
flowly to and fro about its axis, I caufed the image 
which fell upon the fecond board de, to move up and 
down upon that board, that all its parts might pafs 
fucceflively through the hole in that board, and fall 
upon the prifm behind it. And in the mean time I 
noted the places, M, N, on the oppofite wall, to which 
that light after its refrafiion in the fecond prifm did 
pafs ; and by the difference of the places at M and N, 
I found that the light, which being moft refradted in 
the firft prifm ABC, did go to the blue end of the 
image, was again more refradted by the fecond prifm 
ale, than the light which went to the red end of that 
image. For when the lower part of the light which 
fell upon the fecond board de, was caft through the 
hole g, it went to a lower place M on the wall; and 
when the higher part of that light was caft through 
the fame hole g, it went to a higher place N on the 
wall; and when any intermediate part of the light was 
caft through that hole, it went to lome place in the 
wall between M and N. The unchanged pofition of 
the holes in the boards made the incidence of the rays 
upon the fecond prifm to be the fame in all cafes. And 
yet in that common incidence fome of the rays were 
more refradted and others lefs ; and thofe were more 
refradted in this prifm, which by a greater refradtion 
in the firft prifm were more turned out of their way; 
and therefore, for their conftancy of being more refradt- 
ed, are defervedly called more refrangible.” 

Reflected Our author fhows alfo, by experiments made with 
light diffe- convex glafs, that lights (refledted from natural bodies) 
rently re- which differ in colour, difter alfo in degrees of refran- 
.angible. gihility; and that they difFer in the fame manner as 
the rays of the fun do. 

“ The fun’s light confifts of rays differing in reflexi- 
bility, and thofe rays are more reflexible than others 
which are more refrangible. A prifm, ABC (fig. 4 ), 
whofe two angles, at its bafe BC, were equal to one an¬ 
other and half right ones, and the third at A a right 
one, I placed in a beam FM of the fun’s light, let into 
a dark chamber through ahole F one third part of an 
inch broad. And turning the prifm flowly about its 
axis until the light which went through one of its 
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angles ACB, and was refradted by it to G and H, be- Light dif- 
gan to he refledted into the line MN by its bafe BC, hrently 
at which till then it went out of the glafs ; I obferved “hangi- 

that thofe rays, as KH, which had buffered the great- ^ _ 

eft refradtion, were fooner refledted than the reft. To 
make it evident that the rays which vanifhed at H 
were refledted into the beam MN, I made this beam 
paf, through another prifm VXY, and being reiradt- 
ed by it to fall afterwards upon a fheet of whitepaper 
p t placed at fome diftance behind it, and there by that 
refradtion to paint the ufual colours at pt. Then 
caufing the firft prifm to be turned about its axis ac¬ 
cording to the order of the letters ABC, I obferved 
that when thofe rays MH, which in this prifm had 
buffered the greateft refradtion, and appeared blue and 
violet, began to be totally refledted, the blue and 
violet light on the paper which was moft refradted in 
the fecond prifm received a fgpfible increafe alp, above 
that of the red and yellow at t: and afterwards, when 
the reft of the light, which was green, yello w, and 
red, began to be totally refledted and vanifhed at G, 
the light of thofe colours at t, on the paper pt, re¬ 
ceived as great an increafe as the violet and blue had 
received before. Which puts it paft difpute, that 
thofe rays became firft of all totally refledted at the 
bafe BC, which before at equal incidences with the 
reft upon the bafe BC had buffered the greateft re¬ 
fradtion. I do not here take notice of any refrac¬ 
tions made in the fides AC, AB, of the firft prifm,. 
becaufe the light enters almoft perpendicularly at the 
firft fide, and goes out almoft perpendicularly at the, 
fecond; and therefore fuffers none, or fo little, that 
the angles of incidence at the bafe BC are not fenfibly 
altered by it; efpecially if the angles of the prifm at 
the bafe BC be each about 40 degrees. For the rays 
FM begin to be totally refledted when the angle CMF 
is about 50 degrees, and therefore they will then make 
a right angle of 90 degrees with AC. 

“ It appears alfo from experiments, that the beam 
of light MN, refledted by the bafe of the prifm, being- 
augmented firft by the more refrangible rays and- 
afterwards by the lefs refrangible, is compofed of rays 
differently refrangible. 

“ The light whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I call 
fimple, homogeneal, and Jtmilar; and that whofe rays are 
fome more refrangible than others, I call compound, t 
heterogeneal, and dijfimilar. The former light I call 
homogeneal, not becaufe I would affirm it fo in all re-, 
fpedts ; but becaufe the rays which agree in refrangi- 
bility agree at leaf! in all their other properties whiclr 
I confider in the following difeourfe. 

“The colours of homogeneal lights I call primary, c 
homogeneal, and fimple; and thofe of heterogenc-al lights, r 

heietogeneal and compound. For thefe are always com-compound* 
pounded of homogeneal lights, as will appear in the 
following difeourfe. 

“ The homogeneal light and, rays which appear 
red, or rather make objedts appear fo, I call rubrife 
or red-making; thofe which make objedts, appear 
yellow, green, blue, and violet, I call yello'oj T niak:ng, 
green-making, blue-making, violet making; and fo of the 
reft. And if at any time I fpeak of light and ray-, as 
coloured or endowed with colours, I would be under- 
ftood to fpeak not philofophically and properly, but 
grofsly, and according to fuch conceptions as vulgar 
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J.ightdlfTc- people in feeing all thefe experiments would be apt to 
rently re- f rame . f 0 r the rays, to fpeak properly, are not co- 
fi aiij- i ble. i Qurec j_ j n t i ienl there is nothing elfe than a certain 
power and dKpofiticn to ftir up a fenfation of this or 
that colour. For as found, in a bell or mufical firing 
or other founding body, is nothing but a trembling 
motion, and in the air nothing but that motion pro¬ 
pagated from the object, and in the fenforium it is a 
fenle of that motion under the form of found ; fo co¬ 
lours in the objedt are nothing but a difpofition to re- 
fledt this or that fort of rays more copioufly than the 
reft : in rays they are nothing but their difpofitions to 
propagate this or that motion into the fenforium; and 
in the fenforium they are fenfations of thofe motions 
under the forms of colours. See Chromatics. 

T 9 ? “ By the mathematical propofition abovemention, 

image* of ecl) it; ls cerUin that the ia y s which are equally re- 
the fun, by frangible do fall upon a circle anfwering to the fun’s 
heterog’e- apparent diik, which will alio be proved by experiment 
neous rays by and by. Now let AG (fig. 5.) reprefent the circle 
P* flln S which all the moft refrangible rays, propagated from 
* rifm^is a t ^ e w hole difk of the fun, would illuminate and paint 
fch.ong. 5 upon the oppofite wall if they were alone; EL the 
Plate circle, which all the leaft refrangible rays would in like 
CCCLIX. manner illuminate if they were alone ; BH, Cl, DK, 
the circles which fo many intermediate forts would 
paint upon the wall, if they were fingly propagated 
i'rom the fun in fucceffive order, the reft being inter¬ 
cepted ; and conceive that there are other circles with¬ 
out number, which innumerable other intermediate 
forts of rays would fucceftively paint upon the wall, if 
the fun (hould fucceftively emit every fort apart. And 
leeing the fun emits all thefe forts at once, they mull 
all rogether illuminate and paint innumerable equal 
circles ; of all which, being according to their degrees 
< f refrangibility placed in order in a continual leries, 
that oblong fpedtrum PT is compofed, which was de- 
feribed in the firft experiment. 

“ Now if thefe circles, whi.ft their centres keep 
their diftances and politions, could be made lefs in dia¬ 
meter, their interfering one wfith another, and confe- 
quentiythe mixture of the heterogeneous rays, would 
be prcportionably diminiilied. Let the circles AG 
BH, Cl, Sic. remain as before ; and let ag,lh, ci, &c. 
beiomany lefs circles lying in a like continual feries, 
between two parallel right lines ae and gl, with the 
fame diftances between their centres, and illuminated 
with the fame forts of rays: that is, the circle ag with 
the fapie fort by which the corresponding circle AG 
was illuminated; and the reft of the circles bh, ci,dk, 
el reipedtively with the fame forts of rays by which 
the correfponding circles BH, Cl, DK, EL, were il¬ 
luminated. In the figure PT, compofed of the great 
circles, three of thofe, AG, BH, Cl, are fo expanded 
into each other, that three forts of rays, by which thofe 
circles are illuminated, together with innumerable other 
firts of intermediate rays, 'are mixed at QR in the 
middle of the circle BPI. find the like mixture hap¬ 
pens throughout almoft the whole length of the figure 
P if. But in the figure pt, compofed of the lefs circles 
the three lefs circles ag, bh, ci, which anfwer to thofe 
three greater, do not extend into one another ; nor are 
there anywhere mingled fo much as any two of the 
three forts of rays by which thofe circles are Humi¬ 
liated, and which in the figure PT are all of them in 
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termingled at QR. So then, if we would diminifh the Lightdiffl- 
mixture of the rays, we are to diminifh the diameters rei,t| y re- 
of the circles. Now thefe would be diminifhed if the f ran g‘Me. . 
fun’s diameter, to which they anfwer, could be made ' w 
lefs than it is, or (which comes to the fame purpofe) 
if. without doors, at a great diftance from the priiru 
towards the fun, fome opaque body were placed with 
a round hole in the middle of it to intercept all the 
fun’s light, except fomuch as coming from the middle 
of his body could pafs through that hole to the prifm. , 

For fo the circles AG, BH, and the reft, would not 
any longer anfwer to the whole difk of the fun, but 
only to that part of it which could be feen from the 
prifm through that hole ; that is, to the apparent mag¬ 
nitude of that hole viewed from the piifm. But that 
thefe circles may anfwer more diftinftly to that hole, 
a lens is to be placed by the prifm to call the image 
of the hole (that is, every one of the circles AG, BH, 

&c.) diftindlly upon the paper at PT ; after fitch a 
manner, as by alens placed at a window the pidluies 
of cbjedls abroad are caft diftindtly upon a paper with¬ 
in the room. If this be done, it will not be neceffary 
to place that hole very far off, no not beyond the win¬ 
dow. And therefore, inftead of that hole, I ufed the 
hole in the v indow-fbut as follows. 

“ In the fun’s light let into my darkened chamber 
through a fmall round hole in my window-fhut, at 
about 10 or 12 feet from the window, I placed a lens 
MN (fig.6.),by which the image of the hole F might be 
diftindtly caft upon a fheet of white paper placed at I. 

Then immediately after the lens I placed a prifm 
ABC, by which the trajedted light might be refrac¬ 
ted either upwards or fideways, and thereby the round 
image which the lens alone did caft upon the paper at 
I, might be drawn out into a long one with parallel 
fides, as reprefented at p t. This oblong image I let 
fall upon another paper at about the fame diftance 
from the prifm as the image at I, moving the paper 
either towards the prifm or from it, until I found the 
juft diftance where the redlilinear fides of the image 
pt become moft diftinct. For in this cafe the circular 
images of the hole, which compofe that image, after 
the manner that the circles ag, bh, ci, &c. do the 
figure pt, were terminated moft dillindlly, and there- 
foie extended into one another the leaft that they could, 
and by confequence the mixture of the heterogeneous 
rays was now the leaft of all. The circles ag, bh, 
ci, Si c. which compofe the image pt, are each equal 
to the circle at I ; and therefore, by diminifhing the 
hole F, or by removing the lens farther from it, may 
be diminifhed at pleafure, whilft their centres keep 
the fame diftances from each other. Thus by dimi- 
niftiing the breadth of the image pi, the circles of he- 
terogeneal rays that compofe it may be feparated from 
each other as much as you pleafe. Yet inftead of the 
circular hole F, it is better to fubftitute an oblong hole ' 
fhaped like a parallelogram, with hs length parallel to 
the length of the prifm. For if this hole be an inch 
or two long, and but a 10th or 20th part of an inch 
broad, or narrower, the light of the image pt will be 
as fimple as before, or Ampler: and the image being 
much broader, is therefore fitter to have experiments 
tried in its light than before. 

“ Homogeneal light is refradted regularly without 
any dilatation, fpliuing, or {battering or the rays ; and 
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the confuted vifion of objects feen through refracting 
bodies by heterogeneal light, arifes from the different 
refrangibility of lever.il foits of rays. This will appear 
by the experiments which will follow. In the middle 
of a black paper I made a round hole about a fifth or 
a fix til part of an inch in diameter. Upon this paper I 
caufed the fpeCtrum of homogeneal light, defrribed in 
the former article, i'o to fall that home part of the light 
might pafs through the hole in the paper. This tr.inf- 
mitted part of the light I rcfraCted w th a prifm pla¬ 
ced behind the paper; and letting this refracted light 
fall perpendicularly upon a white paper, two or three 
feet diftant from the prifm, I found that the fpe< 5 trum 
formed on the paper by this light was not oblong, as 
when it is made in the firft experiment, by refracting 
the fun’s compound light, but was, fo far as I could 
judge by my eye, perfectly circular, the length being 
nowhere greater ih n the breadth; which (hows that 
this light is rcfraCted regularly without any dilatation 
of the rays, and is an ocular demonftraiion of the ma¬ 
thematical propofition mentioned above. 

“ In the homogeneal light I placed a paper circle 
of a quarter of an inch in diameter ; and in the fun’s 
unrefraCted, heterogeneal, white light, I placed ano¬ 
ther paper circle of the fame bignefs ; and going from 
tbefe papers to the diilance of fome feet, I viewed 
both circles through a prifm. The circle illuminated 
by the fun’s heterogeneal light appeared very oblong, 
as in the fecond experiment, the length being many 
times great r than the breadth. But the other circle 
illuminated with homogeneal light appeared circular, 
and diftinCtly defined, as when it is viewed by the na¬ 
ked eye ; which proves the whole propofition mention¬ 
ed in the beginning of this article. 

“ In the homogeneal light I placed flies and fuch 
like minute objects, and viewing them through a prifm 
I faw their parts as diltinCtly defined as if I had view¬ 
ed them with the naked eye. The fame objects pla¬ 
ced in the fun’s unrefraCted heterogeneal light, which 
was white, I viewed alfo through a prifm, and faw 
them mod confufedly defined, fo that I could not di- 
ftinguifh their fmaller parts from one another. I pla¬ 
ced alfo the letters of a fmall print one while in the 
homogeneal light and then in the heterogeneal; and 
viewing them through a prifm, they appeared in the 
latter ca r e fo confufed and indiftinCt that 1 could not 
read them; but in the former, they appeared fo diftinCt 
that I could read readily, and thought I faw them as 
diftinCt as when I viewed them with my naked eye : 
in both cafes, I viewed the fame objects through the 
fame prifm, at the fame diilance from me, and in.the 
fame fituation. There was no difference but in the 
lights by which the objects were illuminated, and which 
in one cafe was fimple, in the other compound ; and 
therefore the diftindt vifion in the former cafe, and 
confufed in the latter, could arife from nothing elfe 
than from that difference in the lights. Which proves 
the whole propofition. 

“ In thefe three experiments* it is farther very re- 
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remarkable, that the colour of homogeneal light, was Lijditdiffe- 
never changed by the refraction. And as thefe colours rently re- 
were not changed by refractions, f > neither were they ian ^j e ' . 
by reflections. For all white, grey, red, yellow, green, 
blue, violet bodies, as paper, afhes, red lead, orpi- 
m.nt, indigo, bice, gold, filver, copper, graft, blue 
flowers, vi )lets, bubbles of wattr tinged with various 
colours, peacocks feathers, the tincture of lignum ne- 
phriticum, and fuch like, in ted homogeneal light ap¬ 
peared totally red, in blue light totally blue, in green 
light totally green, and fo of other co'ours. In the 
homogeneal light of any colour they all appeared to¬ 
tally of that fame colour; with this only difference that, 
fome of them reSeCted that light more ftrongly, others 
more faintly. I never yet found any body which by 
reflecting homogeneal light cettld fenfibly change its 
colour. 

“ From all which it is manifeft, that if the fun’s 
light confifted of but one fort of rays, there would be 
but one colour in the world, m-r would it be poffible 
to produce any new colour by reflections and refrac¬ 
tions; and by confeqwence, that the variety of colours 
depends upon the compofition of light. 

“ The folar image />/, formed by the feparated rays 
in the 5th experiment, did in the progrefs from its end 
p, on which the moft refrangible rays fell, unto its end 
t, on which the leaft refrangible rays fell, appear tin¬ 
ged with this fer es of colours; violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red, together with all their in¬ 
termediate degrees in a continual fucceflion perpetu¬ 
ally varying ; fo that there appeared as many degrees 
of colours as there were forts of rays differing in re¬ 
frangibility. And fince thefe colours could not be 
changed by refractions nor by reflections, it follows, 
that all homogeneal light has its proper colour an-, 
fwering to its degree of refrangibility. 200 

“ Every homogeneal ray confidered apart is refrac- Every ho- 
ted, according to one and the fame rule ; fo that its mogeneal 
fine of incidence is to its fine of refraCtn n in a given- ra y is re ‘ 
ratio: that is, every different coloured ray has a djf. haded ac- 
ferent ratio belonging to it. This our author has tu 

proved by experiment, and by other experiments has the fame 
determined by what numbers thofe given ratios are ex- rule, 
preffed. For inftance, if an heterogeneal white ray of 
the fan emerges out of glafs into air; or, which is the 
fame thing, if rays of all colours be fuppofed to fucceed 
one another in the fame line AC, and AD (fig. 15 ) heir Plate 
common fine of incidence in glafs be divided into 50 CCCL1.T. 
equal parts, then EF and GH, the fines of refraction 
into air, of the leaft and moft refrangible rays, will be 
77 and 78 fuch parts refpeCtively. And fince every 
colour has feveral degrees, the fines of refraction of all 
the degrees of red will have all intermediate degrees 
of magnitude from 77 to 77^, of all the degrees of 
orange from 77$- to 77!, of yellow from 77^ to 77^, 
of green from 77-j- to 77-^, of blue from 77-*- to 77^, 
of indigo from 77J- to 77-J, and of violet from 77-i 
to 78.” 
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Sect. I The Application of the foregoing Theory iofeveral 
natural Phenomena. 

§ r. Of the Rainbow. 

T HIS beautiful phenomenon hath engaged the at¬ 
tention of all ages. By fome nations it hath been 
deified ; though the more fenfible part always looked 
upon it as a natural’ appearance, and endeavoured, 
however imperfectly, to account for it. The obfer- 
vations of the ancients and philofopbers of the mid¬ 
dle ages concerning the rainbow were fuch as could 
40I not have efcaped the notice of the moll illiterate huf- 
•Rnowledge bandmen who gazed at the fky ; and their various hy- 
o£ the na- pothefes deferve no notice. It was a eonfiderable time 
ture of the even after the dawn of true philofophy in this weftern 
rainbow a p 3r (- 0 f the world, before we find any difcovery of im- 
difcovery. P ortance on this fubjeCt. Maurolycus was the hrlt 
who pretended to have meafured the diameters of the 
two rainbows with much exactnefs; and he reports, 
that he found that of the inner bow to be 45 degrees, 
and that of the outer bow 5 6; from which Defcartes 
takes occafion to obferve, how little we can depend 
upon the obfervations of thofe who were not acquaint¬ 
ed with the caufe of the appearances. 

One Glichtovttits (the fame, it is probable, who di- 
ftinguiffied himfelf by his oppofition to Luther, and 
who died in 1543) had maintained, that the feeond 
bow is the image of the firft, as he thought was evi¬ 
dent from the inverted order of the colours. For, 
laid he, when we look into the water, all the images 
that we fee reflected by it are inverted with refpecl to 
the objects themfelves; the tops of the trees, for in- 
ftance, that Hand near the brink, appearing lower than 
, the roots. 

That the rainbow is oppofite to the fun, had al¬ 
ways been obferved. It was, therefore, natuial to 
imagine, that the colours of it were produced by fome 
kind of reflection of the rays of light from drops of 
rain, or vapour, The regular order of the colours 
was another circumftance that could not have efcaped 
the notice of any perfon. But, notwithftanding mere 
reflection had in no other cafe been obferved to pro¬ 
duce colours, and it could not but have been obferved 
that refraction is frequently attended with that phe- 
soa nomenon, yet no perfon feems to have thought of 
Approach having recourfe to a proper refraCtion in this cafe, be- 
towarc’s it fore one Fletcher of Breilau, who in a treatile which 
-made by he p U blifhed in 1571, endeavoured to account for the 
EreflavT c °l° urs the rainbow by means of a double refrac¬ 
tion and one reflection- But he imagined that a ray 
of light, after entering a drop of rain, and fuffering a 
refraCtion both at its entrance and exit, was after¬ 
wards reflected from another drop, before it reached 
the eye of the fpeCtator. He feems to have over¬ 
looked the reflection at the farther fide of the drop, 
or to have imagined that all the bendings of the light 
within the drop would not make a fufficient curvature 
to bring the ray of the fun to the eye of the fpeCtator. 
That he fhould think of two refractions, was the ne- 
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ceffary confequence of his fuppofing that the ray en¬ 
tered the drop at all. This fuppofition, therefore, 
was all the light that he threw upon the fubjeCt. B. 

Porta fuppofed that the rainbow is produced by the 
refraCtion of light in the whole body of rain or vapour, 
but not in the feparate drops. 20J 

After all, it was a man whom no writers allow to Thodiico- 
have had any pretenfions to philofophy, that hit upon very made 
this curious difcovery. This was Antonio De Do by Antonio 
minis, bifhop of Spalatro, whofe treatife De Radiis Vi- 
Jus et Luck, was publifhed by J. Bartolus in 1611. g'^tro 
He firft advanced, that the double reflection of Flet- e 
cher, with an intervening reflection, was fufficient to 
produce the colours of the bow, and alfo to bring the 
rays that formed them to the eye of the fpeCtator, 
without any fubfequent reflection. He diftinCtly de- 
feribes the progrefs of a ray of light entering the up¬ 
per part of the drop, where it fuffers one refraCtion, 
and after being thereby thrown upon the back part of 
the inner ftirface, is from thence reflected to the lower 
part of the drop ; at which place undergoing a feeond 
refraCtion, it is thereby bent, fo as to come direCtly to 
the eye. To verify this hypothefis, this perfon (no 
philofopher as he was) proceeded in a very fenfible 
and philofophical manner. For he procured a fmall 
globe of folid glafs, and viewing it when it was expo- 
fed to the rays of the fun, in the fame maimer in which 
he had fuppofed that the drops of rain were fituated 
with refpeCt to them, he actually obferved the fame 
colours which he had feen in the true rainbow, and in 
the fame order. 

Thus the circumftances in which the colours of the 
rainbow were formed, and the progrefs of a ray of 
light through a drop of water were clearly under- 
flood; but philofophers were a long time at a lofs when 
they endeavoured to affign reafons for all the particu¬ 
lar colours, and for the order of them. Indeed no¬ 
thing but the doCtrine of the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light, which was a difcovery refervedfor 
the great Sir Ifaac Newton, could furnifh a complete 
folution of this difficulty. De Dominis fuppofed that 
the red rays were thofe which had traverfed the leaf! 
fpace in the infide of a drop of water, and therefore 
retained more of their native force, and confequently, 
ftriking the eye more brifkly, gave it a ftronger fen- 
fation ; that the green and blue colours were pro¬ 
duced by thofe rays, the force of which had been, in 
fome meafure, obtunded in paffing through a greater 
body of water; and that all the intermediate colours 
were compofed (according to the hypothefls which ge¬ 
nerally prevailed that time) of a mixture of thefe 
three primary ones. That the different colours were 
caufed by fome difference in the impulfe of light upon 
the eye, and the greater or lefs impreffion that was 
thereby made upon it, was an opinion which had been 
adopted by many perfons, who had ventured to depart 
from the authority of Ariftotle. 

Afterwards the fame De Dominis obferved, that all 
the rays of the fame colour muft leave the drop of wa¬ 
ter in a part fimilarly fituated with refpeCt to the eye, 

in 
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Of the in order that each of the colours may appear in a circle, 
Rainbow, the centre of which is a point of the heavens, in a line 
drawn from the fun through the eye of the fpe&ator. 
The red rays, he obferved, muff iflue from the drop 
neareit to the bottom of it, in order that the circle of 
red may be the outermoft, and therefore the moil ele¬ 
vated in the bow. 

Notwithftanding De Dominis conceived fojuftly of 
the manner in wlvch the inner rainbow is formed, he 
was far from having as juft an idea of the caufe of 
the exterior bow. This he endeavoured to explain in 
the very fame manner in which he had done the inte¬ 
rior, viz. by one reflection of the light within the 
drop, preceded and followed by a refraction ; fuppo- 
fing only that the rays which formed the exterior 
bow were returned to the eye by a part of the drop 
lower titan that which tranfmitted the red of the inte¬ 
rior bow. He alfo fuppofed that the rays which form¬ 
ed one of the bows came from the fuperior part of the 
fun’s difk, and thofc which formed the other from the 
inferior part of it. He did not confider, that upon 
thofe principles, the two bows ought to have been 
contiguous; or rather, that an indefinite number of 
bows would have had their colours all intermixed; 
which would have been no bow at all. 

When Sir Ifaac Newton difcovered the different re- 
frangibility of the rays of light, he immediately ap¬ 
plied his new theory of light and colours to the phe¬ 
nomena of the rainbow, taking this remarkable object 
of philofophical inquiry where De Dominis and Def- 
cartes, for want of this knowledge, were obliged to 
leave their inveftigations imperfeCt. For they could 
give no good reafon why the bow fhould be coloured, 
and much lefs could they give any fatisfaCtory account 
204 of the orders in which the colours appear. 

The true If different particles of light had not different de- 
canfe of the grees of refrangibility, on which the colours depend, 
colours of the rainbow, befides being much narrower than it is, 
bow™ 11 ' would be colourlefs; but the different refrangibility of 
differently coloured rays being admitted, the reafon is 
obvious, both why the bow fhould be coloured, and 
alfo why the colours fhould appear in the order in 
Plate which they are obferved. Let a (fig. 8.) be a drop 
CCCLX. of water, and S a pencil of light; which, on its leav¬ 
ing the drop of water, reaches the eye of the fpeCta- 
tor. This ray, at its entrance into the drop, begins 
to be decompofed into its proper colours; and upon 
leaving the drop, after one reflection and a fecond re¬ 
fraction, it is farther decompofed into as many fmall 
differently-coloured pencils as there are primitive co¬ 
lours in the light. Three of them only are drawn in 
this figure, of which the blue is the molt, and the red 
the leaft refracted. 

The doCtrine of the different refrangibility of light 
enables us to give a reafon for the fize of a bow of 
each particular colour. Newton, having found that 
the lines of refraction of the molt refrangible and leaft 
refrangible rays, in palling from rain-water into air, 
are in the proportion of 183 to 182, when the fine of 
incidence is 158, calculated the fize of the bow; and 
he found, that if the fun was only a phyfical point, 
without fenfible magnitude, the breadth of the inner 
bow would be 2 degrees ; and if to this 30’ was add¬ 
ed for the apparent diameter of the fun, the whole 
breadth would be 2 j degrees. But as the outermoft 
Vol. XIII. 
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colours, efpecially the violet, are extremely faint, the Of the 
breadth of the bow wil 1 now in reality appear to ex- 
ceed two degrees. He finds, by die fame principles, 
that the breadth of the exterior b >w, if it was every¬ 
where equaliy vivid, w >uld be 4 0 20'. But in this cafe 
there is a greater deduction to be made, 0:1 account of 
the faintnefi of the light of the exterior bow; fo that, 
in faCt, it will not appear to be more than 3 degrees 
broad. 

The principal phenomena of the rainbow are all 
explained on Sir Ifaac Newton’s principles in the fol¬ 
lowing propofitions. 

When the rays of the fun fall upon a drop of rain and 
enter into it, fame of them, .after one reflection and 
two refraBions, may come to the eye of a fpeC/ator 
who has his back towards the fun , and his face towards 
the drop. 

If XY (fig. 9.) is a drop of rain, and the fun Explana- 
flfines upon it in any lines s f, s d, s a, &c moft of tion t.f the 
the rays will enter into the drop; fome few of them phenomena 
only will be reflected from the firft furface; thofe rays 
which are reflected from thence do not come under c ;pi es of 
our prefent confideration, becaufe they are never re- Newton. 
IraCted at all. The greateft part of the rays then en¬ 
ter the drop, and thofe palling on to the fecond fur- 
face, will moft of them be tranfmitted through the 
drop ; but neither do thofe rays which are thus tranf¬ 
mitted fall under our prefent confideration, fince they 
are not reflected. For the rays, which a e deferibed 
in the propofition, are fuch as are twice refraCted and 
once reflected. However, at the fecond furface, or 
hinder part of the drop, at pg, fome few rays will be 
reflected, whilft the reft are tranftnitted : thofe rays 
proceed in fome fuch lines as nr, nq ; and coming- 
out of the drop in the lines r v, q t, may fall upon the 
eye of a fpeCtatoiy who is placed anywhere in thofe 
lines, with his face towards the drop, and confequent- 
ly with his back towards the fun, which is fuppofed 
to fhine upon the drop in the lines sf s d, s a, &c. 

Thefe rays are twice refraCted and once reflected; 
they are refraCted when they pafs out of the air into 
the drop ; they are reflected from the fecond furface, 
and are refraCted again when they pafs out of the drop 
into the air. 

When rays of light reflected from a drop of rain come 
to the eye, thofe are called effectual which are able to ex¬ 
cite a fenfation. 

When rays of light come out of a drop of rain, they w'/l 
not be effectual, unlefs they are parallel and conti¬ 
guous. 

There are but few rays that can come to the eye at 
all: for fince the greateft part of thofe rays which enter 
the drop XY (fig. 9.) between X and a, pafs cut of 
the drop through the hinder furface pg ; only few are 
reflected from thence, and come out through the nearer 
furface between a and y. Now, fuch rays as emerge, 
or come out of the drop, between a and Y, will be in¬ 
effectual, unlefs they are parallel to one another, as r v 
and qt are; becaufe fuch rays as come out diverging 
from one another will be fo far afunder when they 
c me to the eye, that ail of them cannot enter the pu¬ 
pil ; and the very few that can enter it will not be 
S f fuffic-isnt 
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O 'the fufficient to excite any fenfation. But even rays, 
Kaubow. which are parallel, as r v, q t, will not be effectual, 
“ unleis there are feveral of them contiguous or very 
near to one another. The two rays /• v and q t alone 
will not be perceived, though both of them enter the 
eye; for fo very few rays are not fufficient to excite a 
fenfation. 

When rays of light come out of a d/op of rain after one 
refledl.on, thofe will be ejfeEtual which are reft died 
from the fame point, and which entered the drop near to 
one another. 

Plate Any rays, as s b and c d, (fig. io.) when they have 
CCCLX. palled out of the air into a drop of water, will be re¬ 
fracted towards the perpendiculars hi, dl ; and as the 
ray s b falls farther from the axis a v than the ray c d, 
s b will be more refrafted than c d; fo that thefe rays, 
though parallel to one another at their incidence, may 
defcribe the lines b e and cl e after refradtion, and be 
both of them reflefted from one and the fame point e. 
Now all rays which are thus refledted from one and 
the fame point, when they have defcribed the lines ef, 
eg, and after refledtion emerge at f and g, will be io 
refradted, when they pafs out of the drop into the air, 
as to defcribe the lines fh,g i, parallel to one another. 
]f thefe rays were to return from e in the lines eb, e d, 
and were to emerge at b and d, they would be refrac¬ 
ted into the lines of their incidence b s, d c. But if 
thefe rays, inftead of being returned in the lines eb, 
e d, are refledted from the fame point e in the lines eg, 

ef, the lines of refledtion eg and ef will be inclined 
both to one another, and to the furface of the drop ; 
juft as much as the lines e l and e d are, Firft e b and 
eg make juft the fame angle with the furface of the 
drop: for the angle b ex, which e b makes with the 
furface of the drop, is the complement of incidence, 
and the angle g ev, which eg makes with the furface, 
is the complement of refledtion; and thefe two 
are equal to one another. In the fame manner we 
might prove, that e d and e f make equal angles 
with the furface of the drop. Secondly, The angle 
bed is equal to the angle fe g ; or the refledted 
rays eg, ef, and the incident rays be, de, are equal¬ 
ly inclined to each other. For the angle of incidence 
b el is equal to the angle of refledtion gel, and the 
angle of incidence del is equal to the angle of reflec¬ 
tion fel\ confequently the difference between the 
angles of incidence is equal to the difference between 
the angles of refledtion, or b el—de Izazg el—f e l, or 
b e d—g e f Since therefore either the lilies eg, e f, or 
the lines e b, e d, are equally inclined both to one an¬ 
other and to the furface of the drop ; the rays will be 
refradted in the fame manner, whether they were to 
return in the lines eb, ed, or are refledted in the lines 

eg, ef. But if they were to return in the lines eb, 
e d, the refradtion, when they emerge at b and d, would 
make them parallel. Therefore, if they are refledted 
from one and the fame point e in the lines eg, ef, the 
refradtion, when they emerge at g and f, will likewife 
make them parallel. 

But though fucli rays as are refledted from the fame 
point in the hinder part of a drop of rain, are parallel 
to one another when they emerge, and fo have one 
condition that is requifite towards making them effec¬ 
tual, yet there is another condition neceffary; for rays, 
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that are effedtual, muft be contiguous as well as paral- of the 
lei. And though rays, which enter the drop in differ- Rainbow. 

ent places, may be parallel when they emerge, thofe- v -- 

only will be contiguous which enter it nearly at the 
fame place. 

Let XY (fig. 9.) be a drop of rain, ag the axis or 
diameter of the drop, and s a a ray of light that comes 
from the fun and enters the drop at the point a. This 
ray s a, becaufe it is perpendicular to both the furfa- 
ces, will pafs ftraight through the drop in the line 
agh without being refradted; but any collateral rays, 
luch as thofe that fall about sb, as they pafs through 
the drop, will be made to converge to their axis, and 
palling out at n will meet the axis at h : rays which 
fall farther from the axis than s b, fuch as thofe which 
fall about s c, will likewife be made to converge ; but 
then their focus will be nearer to the drop than h. 

Suppofe therefore i to be the focus to which the rays 
that fall about s c will converge, any ray s c, when it 
has defcribed the line c 0 within the drop, and is tend¬ 
ing to the focus i, will pafs out of the drop at the 
point 0. The rays that fall upon the drop about sd, 
more remote ftill from the axis, will converge to a fo¬ 
cus ftill nearer than i, as luppofe at k. Thefe rays 
therefore go out of the drop at p. The rays, that fall 
ftill more remote from the axis, as r e, will converge 
to a focus nearer than h, as fuppofe at /; and the ray 
s e, when it has defcribed the line eo within the drop, 
and is tending to /, will pafs out at the point 0. The 
rays that fall ftill more remote from the axis will 
converge to a focus ftill nearer. Thus the ray sf will 
after refradtion converge to a focus at m, which is 
nearer than /; and having defcribed the line fn with¬ 
in the drop, it will pafs out to the point n. Now here 
we may obferve, that as any rays s b or s c, fall farther 
above the axis / a, the points n , or 0, where they pafs 
out behind the drop, will be farther above g ; or that, 
as the incident ray rifes from the axis r a, the arc g n 0 
increafes, till we come to fome ray s d, which paffes out 
of the drop at p\ and this,is the higheft point where 
any ray that falls upon the quadrant or quarter ax can 
pafs out: for any rays s e, or s f that fall higher than 
s d, will not pafs out in any point above p, but at the 
points 0 or n, which are below it. Confequently, tho’ 
the arc g nop increafes, whilft the diftance of the in¬ 
cident ray from the axis r a increafes, till we come, to 
the ray sd 4 , yet afterwards, the higher the ray falls 
above the axis r a, this arc pong will decreafe. 

We have hitherto fpoken of the points on the hin¬ 
der part of the drop, where the rays pafs out of it; 
but this was for the fake of determining the points 
from whence thofe rays are reflected, which do not 
pafs out behind the drop. For, in explaining the rain¬ 
bow, we have no farther reafon to contider thofe rays 
which go through the drop ; fince they can never come 
to the eye of a fpedtator placed anywhere in the lines 
rv or qt with his face towards the drop. Now, as 
there are many rays which pafs out of the drop be¬ 
tween g and p, fo f me few rays will be refledted from 
thence ; and confequently the feveral points between g 
and p, which are the points where fome of the rays 
pafs out of the drop, are likewife the points of reflec¬ 
tion for the reft which do not pafs out. Therefore, in 
refpedt of thofe rays which are reflected, we may call 
gp the arc of reflexion; and may fay, that this arc 

of 
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Of the of reflection increafes, as the diftance of the incident 
Rainbow. ra y f rom t he ax ; s r a increafes, till we come to the ray 
s d; the arc of reflection is^n for the ray sb, it is^o 
for the ray j- c ; and gp for the ray s d. But after this, 
as the diftance of the incident ray from the axis s a in- 
creafes, the arc of reflection decreafes; for og lefs than 
pg is the arc of reflection for the-ray se, and ng is the 
arc of reflection for the ray / f. 

From hence it is obvious, that fome one ray, which 
falls above s d, may be reflected from die fame point 
with fome other ray which falls below j- d. Thus, for 
inftance, the ray / b will be reflected from the point n, 
and the ray sf will be reflected from the fame point: 
and confequently, when the reflected rays n r, n q, are 
refracted as they pafs out of the drop at r and q, they 
will be parallel, by what has been lhown in the for¬ 
mer part of this propofition. But fince the interme¬ 
diate rays, which enter the drop between j/"and sb, 
are not reflected from the fame point n, thefe two rays 
alone will be the parallel to one another when they 
come out of the drop, and the intermediate rays will 
not be parallel to them. And confequently thefe rays 
rv, qt, though they are parallel after they emerge at 
r and q, will not he contiguous, and for that reafon 
will not be effectual; the ray j- d is reflected from p, 
which has been lhown to be the limit of the arc of re¬ 
flection ; fuch rays as fall juft above s d, and juft be¬ 
low s d, will be reflected from nearly the fame point 
p, as appears from what has been already fhown. Thefe 
ravs therefore will be parallel, becaufe they are reflec¬ 
ted from the fame point/; and they will likewife be 
contiguous, becaufe they all of them enter the drop 
at one and the fame place very near to d. Confe¬ 
quently, fuch rays as enter the drop at d, and are re¬ 
flected from p the limit of the arc of reflection, will 
be effectual; fince, when they emerge at the tore part 
of the drop between a and_y, they will be both parallel 
and contiguous. 

If we can make out hereafter that the rainbow is 
produced by the rays of the fun which are thus reflec¬ 
ted from drops of rain as they fall whilft the fun lhines 
upon them, this propofition may ferve to fhow us, that 
this appearance is not produced by any rays that fall 
upon any part, and are reflected from any part of thofe 
drops : fince this appearance cannot be produced by 
any rays but thofe which are effectual; and effectual 
rays mult always enter each drop at one certain place in 
the fore part of it, and muft likewife be reflected from 
one certain place in the hinder furface. 

When rays that are effectual emerge from a drop of rain 
afer one reflection and two ref rad tons, thofe •which are 
moft refrangible will, at their emerfion, make a lefs angle 
with the incident rays than thofe do which are leajl refran¬ 
gible ; and by this means the rays of different colours will 
be feparatedfrom one another. 

Plate Let fh and £2 (fig. 10.) be effectual violet rays 
CCCLX. emerging from the drop at fg; and fn,gp, effectual 
red rays emerging from the fame drop at the fame 
place. Now, though all the violet rays are parallel 
to one another, becaufe they are fuppofed effectual, 
and though all the red rays are likewife parallel to 
one another for the fame reafon; yet the violet rays 
will not be parallel to the red rays. Thefe rays, as 
they have different colours, and different degrees of re- 
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frangibility, will diverge from one another; any vio. 
let ray gi, which emerges at g, will diverge from 
any red ray gp, which emerges at the fame place. 
Now, both the violet ray g i, and the red ray gp, as 
they pafs out of the drop of water into the air, will be 
refracted from the perpendicular 1 0. But the violet 
ray is more refrangible than the red one; and for that 
reafon gi, or the refrnCted violet ray, will make a 
greater angle with the perpendicular than gp the re¬ 
fracted red ray ; or the angle ig 0 will be greater than 
the angle pgo. Suppofe the incident ray s b to be 
continued in the direction s k, and the violet ray ig 
to be continued backward in the direction i k, till it 
meets the incident ray at k. Suppofe likewife the 
redray pg to be continued backwards in the fame 
manner, till it meets the incident ray at w. The angle 
iks is that which the violet ray, or moft refrangible 
ray at its emerfion, makes with the incident ray; and 
the angle p ws is that which the red ray, or leaft re¬ 
frangible ray at its emerfion, makes with the incident 
ray. The angle iks is lefs than the angle pnus. For, 
in the triangle, gwk, gws, or pws, is the external 
angle at the bate, and gkw or iks is one of the in¬ 
ternal oppofite angles ; and either internal oppofite 
angle is lefs than the external angle at the bafe. (Euc. 
b. I. prop. 16.) What has been fhown to be true of 
the rays gi and gp might be fhown in the fame man¬ 
ner of the rays fh and fn, or of any other rays that 
emerge refpeCtively parallel to gi and gp. But all 
the effectual violet rays are parallel to gi, and.all the 
effectual red rays are parallel to gp. Therefore tne 
effectual violet rays at their emerfion make a lefs 
angle with the incident ones than the effectual red ones. 
And for the fame reafon, in all the other forts of rays, 
thofe which are moft refrangible, at their emerfion from 
a drop of rain after one reflection, will make a lefs 
angle with the incident rays, than thofe do which are 
lefs refrangible. 

Or otherwife : When the rays g i and gp emerge at 
the fame point g, as they both come out of water into 
air, and confequently are refracted from the perpen¬ 
dicular, inftead of going ftraight forwards in the line 
eg continued, they will both be turned round upon the 
point g from the perpendicular g0. Now it is eafy to 
conceive, that either of thefe lines might be turned in 
this manner upon the point g as upon a centre, till 
they became parallel to sb the incident ray. But if 
either of thefe lines or rays were refraCted fo much 
from go as to become parallel to sb. the ray fo much 
refraCled, would, after emeifion, make no angle with 
j- k, becaufe it would be parallel to it. And confe¬ 
quently that ray which is moft turned round upon the 
point g, or that ray which is moft refrangible, will af¬ 
ter emerfion be neareft parallel to the incident ray, or 
will make the leaft angle with it. The fame may be 
proved of all other rays emerging parallel to^i and 
gp refpeCtively or of all effectual rays; thofe which 
are moft refrangible will after emerfion make a lefs 
angle with the incident rays, than thofe do which are 
leaft refrangible. 

But fince the effectual rays of different colours malt 
different angles with sh at their emerfion, they will be 
feparated from one another: fo that if the eye was 
placed in the beam/^ h i, it would receive only rays of 
one colour from the drop x ag v ; and if it was placed 
S f 2 in 
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Of the in die beam f g n p, it would receive only rays of fome 
other colour. 

v ~ The angle s wp, which the leaft refrangible or red 
rays make with the incident ones when they emerge 
lo as to be effeftual, is found by calculation to be 42 
degrees 2 minutes. And the angle s It i, which the 
molt refrangible rays make with the incident ones 
when they emerge fo as to be effectual, is found to be 
40 degrees 17 minutes. The rays which have the in¬ 
termediate degrees of refrangibility, make with the in¬ 
cident ones intermediate angles between 42 degrees 2 
minutes, and 40 degrees 17 minutes. 

Jj a line is fuppofcd to be drawn from the centre of the fun 
through the eye of the fpeClator, the angle which any ef¬ 
fectual rays, after tnua refractions and one reflection, makes 
with the incident ray, will he equal to the angle which it 
makes with that line. 

Plate Let the eye of the fpe&ator be at i, (fig. 10.) and 
CCCLX. let q t be the line fuppofed to be drawn from the centre 
of the fun through the eye of the fpefrator ; the angle 
g i t, which any effedfual ray makes with this line, will 
be equal to the angle i k s, which the fame ray makes 
with the incident ray s l or j- k. If s b is a ray coming 
from the centre of the fun, then fince qt is fuppofed 
to be drawn from the fame point, thefe two lines, up¬ 
on account of the remotenefs of the point from whence 
they are drawn, may be looked upon as parallel to 
one another. But the right line k i croffing thefe 
two parallel lines will make the alternate angles equal. 
(Euc. b. I. prop. 29.) Therefore k i t or gi t is equal 
to s k i. 

When the fan fines upon the drops of rain as they arefal¬ 
ling, the rays that come from thofe drops to the eye of a 
fpeCtator, after one reflection and two refractions, produce 
t he primary rainbow . 

Two°rain- ^*' nes u P on the rain as it falls, there are 

bows feen commonly feen two bows, as AFB, CHD, (fig. 11.); 
at once. or if the cloud and rain does not reach over that whole 
fide of the fky where the bows appear, then only a 
part of one or of both bows is feen in that place 
where the rain falls. Of thefe two bows, the innermoft 
AFB is the more vivid of the two, and this is called 
the primary bow. The outer part TFY of the pri¬ 
mary bow is red, the inner part VEX is violet ; the 
intermediate parts, reckoning from the red to the vio¬ 
let, are orange, yellow, green, blue, and indigo. Sup- 
pofe the fp.edator’s eye to be at O, and let LOP be 
an imaginary line drawn from the centre of the fun 
through the eye of the fpeftator: if a beam of light S 
coming from the fun falls upon any drop F; and the 
rays that emerge at F in the line FO, fo as to be ef¬ 
fectual, make an angle FOP of 42 0 2' with the line 
LP; then thefe effectual rays make an angle of 42 0 2' 
with the incident rays, by the preceding propofition, 
and confequently thefe rays will be red, fo that the 
drop F will appear red. All the other rays, which 
emerge at F, and would be effeftual if they fell upon 
the eye are, refra< 5 ted more than the red ones, and 
confequently will pafs above the eye. If a beam of 
light S falls upon the drop E; and the rays that 
emerge at E in the line EO,. fo as to be effedfual, 
make an angle FOP of 40° 17' with the line LP; 
then thefe effectual rays make likev/ife an angle of 
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40° 17' with the incident rays, and the drop E wilt Of the 
appear of a violet colour. All the other rays, which RmhIkw, 
emerge at E, and would be effeftual if they came to v 
the eye, are refrafted lefs than the violet ones, and 
therefore pafs below the eye. The intermediate drops 
between F and E will for the fame reafons be of the 
intermediate colours. 

Thus we have fhown why a fet of drops from F to E, 
as they are falling, fhould appear of the primary co¬ 
lours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. It is not neceffary that the feveral drops, which 
produce thefe colours, fhouldallof them fall at exa&ly 
the fame diftance from the eye. The angle FOP, for 
inftance, is the fame whether the diftance of the drop 
from the eye is OF, or whether it is in any other part 
of the line OF fomething nearer to the eye. And 
whilft the angle FOP is the fame, the angle made by 
the emerging and incident rays, and confequently the 
colour of the drop, will be the fame. This is equally 
true of any other drop. So that although in the 
figure the drops F and E are reprefented as falling 
perpendicularly one under the other, yet this is not 
neceffary in order to produce the bow. 

But the coloured line FE, which we have already 
accounted for, is only the breadth of the bow. It ftill 
remains to be fhown, why not only the drop F fhould 
appear red, but why all the other drops quite from A 
to B in the arc ATFYB fhould appear of the fame 
colour. Now it is evident, that wherever a drop of 
rain is placed, if the angle which the effeftual rays 
make with the line LP is equal to the angle FOP, 
that is, if the angle which the effedfual rays make 
with the incident rays is 42 0 2', any of thofe drops 
will be red, for the fame reafon that the drop F is of 
this colour. 

If FOP was to turn round upon the line OP, fo. that 
one end of this line fhould always be at the eye, and 
the other be at P oppofite to the fun; fuch a motion 
of this figure would be like that of a pair of compaffes 
turning round upon one of the legs OP with the open¬ 
ing FOP. In this revolution the drop F would de- 
fcribe a circle, P would be the centre, and ATFYB 
would be an arc in this circle. Now fince, in this mo¬ 
tion of the line and drop OF, the angle made by FO 
with OP, that is, the angle FOP, continues the fame ; 
if the fun was to fhine upon this drop as it revolves, 
the effedfual rays would make the fame angle with the 
incident rays, in whatever part of the arc ATFYB the 
drop was to be. Therefore, whether the drop is at 
A, or at T, or at Y, or at B, or wherever elfe it is in 
this whole arc, it would appear red, as it does at F. 

The drops of rain, as they fall, are not indeed turned 
round in this manner: but then, as innumerable of 
them are falling at once in right lines from the cloud, 
whilft one drop is at F, there will be others at Y, at 
T, at B, at A, and in every other part of the arc 
ATFYB : and all thefe drops will be red for the fame 
reafon that the drop F would have been red, if it bad 
been in the fame place. Therefore, when the fun fhines 
upon the rain as it falls, there will be a red arc ATFYB 
oppofite to the fun. In the fame manner, becaufe the 
drop E is violet, we might prove that any other drop, 
which, whilft it is falling, is in any part of ?he arc 
AVEXB, will be violet; and confequently, at the fame 
time that the red arc ATFYB appears, there will iike- 

wife 
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Of the wife he a violet arc AVEXB below or within it. FE 
Rainbow. ; s the di dance between thefe two coloured arcs; and 
from what h ;, been faid, it follow;, that the interme¬ 
diate fpace between thefe two arcs will be filled up 
with arcs of the intermediate colours, orange, yellow, 
blue, green, and indigo. All thefe coloured arcs to¬ 
gether make up the primary rainbow. 

The primary rainbow is never a greater arc than a feitn- 
ciuk. 

Since the line LOP is drawn from the fun through 
the eye of the fpedtator, and frnce P (fig. 9.) is the 
centre of the rainbow; it follows, that the centre of 
the rainbow is always oppofite to the fun. The angle 
FOP is an angle of 42 0 2', as was obferved, or F the 
h'gheft part of the bow is 42 0 2', from Pthe centre of. 
it. If the fun is more than 42 0 2'high, P the centre 
thanafemi- Q f the rainbow, which is oppofite to the fun, will 
be more than 42“ 2’ below the horizon; and con- 
fequently F the top of the bow, which is only 42 0 2' 
from P, will be below the horizon; that is, when 
the fun is more than 42 0 2' high, no primary rain¬ 
bow will be feen. If the fun is fometbing lei's than 

42 0 2' high, then P will be fometbing lefs than 42 0 2' 
below the horizon; and confequently F, which is only 

421 2' from P, will be juft above the horizon; that 
is, a fmall part of the bow at this height of the fun 
will appear clofe to the ground oppofite to the fun. If 
the fun is 20° high, then P will be 20° below the ho¬ 
rizon ; and F the top of the bow, being 42 0 2' from 
P, will be 22? 2’ above the horizon; therefore, at 
this height of the fun, the bow will be an arc of a 
circle whefe centre is below the horizon; and confe¬ 
quently that arc of the circle which is above the hori¬ 
zon, or the bow, will be lefs than a femicircle. If the 
fun is in the horizon, then P, the centre of the bow, 
will be in the oppofite part of the horizon; F, the top 
of the bow, will be 42 0 2' above the horizon; and the 
bow itfelf, becaufe the horizon palfes through the 
centre of it, will be a femicircle. More than a femi- 

, circle can never appear ; becaufe if the bow was more 
than a femicircle, P the centre of it muft be above the 
horizon; but P is always oppofite to the fun, there¬ 
fore P cannot be above the horizon, unlefs the fun is 
below it; and when the fun is fet or is below the ho¬ 
rizon, it cannot fhine upon the drops of rain as they 
fall; and confequently, when the fun is below the ho¬ 
rizon, no bow at all can be feen. 

When the rays of the fun fall upon a drop of rain , fame 
of them, after two reflections and two refradions, may 
come to the eye of a fpeflator, who has his back towards 
the fun and his face towards the drop. 

If HGW (fig. 12.) is a drop of rain, and parallel 
rays coming from the fun, as zv, y w, fall upon the 
lower part of it, they will be refradted towards the 
peipendiculars vl, wl, as they enter into it, and will 
deferibe fome fuch lines as v h, wi. At h and i great 
part of thefe rays will pafs out of the drep; bat fome 
of them will be refit died from thence in the lines h f, 
i g. At f and g again, great part of the rays that 
were reflected thither will pafs out of the drop. But 
thefe rays will not come to the eye of a fpedtator at 
0. However, here again all the rays will not pafs 
out; but fome few will be reflected from f andg, in 
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fome fuch lines as fd, gb; and thefe, when they Of the 
emerge out of the drop of water into the air at b and ftam aovr.^ 
d will be refradted from the perpendiculars, and.de- 
feribing the lines d t, bo, may come to the eye of the 
fpedtator who has hi.*, back towards the fun and his 
face towards the drop. 

Thofe rays, which are parallel to one ano’her after they have 

bent once ref-idled and once rcfeUed in a drop of rah:, 

will he cffethiul when they emerge after two refractions 

and two rfl. Tons. 

No rays can be effedtual, unlefs they are contigu¬ 
ous and parallel. From what was Paid, it appears, that 
when rays come Out of a drop of rain contiguous to 
one another, either after one or after two relledticms, 
they muft enter the drop nearly at one and the fame 
place. And if fuch rays as are contiguous are paral¬ 
lel after the firft refledtion, they will emerge parallel, 
and therefore will be effedfual. Let avundyw be 
contiguous rays which come from the fun, and arc pa¬ 
rallel to one another when they fall upon the lower 
part of the drop, fuppofe thefe rays to be refracted 
at v and w, and to be refledicd at h and i ; if they 
are parallel to one another, as hf, g i, after this firft 
refledtion, then, after they are refledted a fecond time 
from f and g, and refradted a fecond time as they 
emerge at d and b, they will go out of the drop paral¬ 
lel to one another in the lines dt and bo, and will there¬ 
fore be effedtual. 

The rays tv,yw, are refradted towards the perpen¬ 
diculars vl, wl, when they enter the drop, and will be 
made to converge. As thefe rays are very oblique, 
their focus will not be far from the furface v w. If this, 
focus is at k, the rays, after they have palfed the focus, 
will diverge from thence in the diredtions kh, ki; and 
if k i is the principal local diftance of the concave 
fefledting furface h i, the refledted rays hf, ig, will be 
parallel. Thefe rays ef, ig, are refledted again from 
the concave furface/£, and will meet in a focus at <?, 
fo that g e will be the principal focal diftance of this 
refledting furface f'g. And becaufe hi, and fg are parts 
of the fame fphere, the principal focal diftances ge and 
k i will be equal to one another. When the rays have 
pafled the focus e, they will diverge from thence in the 
lines ed, eb: and we are to Ihow, that when they emerge 
at d and b, and are refradted there, they will become 
parallel. 

Now if the rays vl, wl, when they have met at l, 
were to be turned back again in the diredtions l v, k it, 
and were to emerge at v and w, they would be refract¬ 
ed into the lines of their incidence, <v z, wy, and there¬ 
fore would be parallel. But tmatge is equal to ik, as 
has already been Ihown, the rays ed, eb, that diverge; 
from e, fall in the fame manner upon the drop at d and 
b, as the rays kv, kw, would fall upon it at v and w ; 
and ed, eb, are juft as much inclined to the refradting 
furface dh, as kv, kw, would be to the furface vw. 

From hence it follows, that the rays ed, eb, emerging 
at d and b, will be refradted in the fame manner, and 
will have the fame diredtion in refpedt to one another, 
as kv, kw, would have. But kv and kw would be pa-, 
rallel after refradlion. Therefore ed and eb will emerge ; 
in lines dp, ho, fo as to be parallel to one another^ 
and confequently fo as to be diedtual. 
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Rainbow. M )' s t,}Clt nre e P aua ^ emerge from a drop of rain af- 

- ter two refeCllons and two refractions, thofc which are 

mo ft refrangtb'c will at their emerfon make a great¬ 
er angle with the incident rays than thofe do which 
are leaf refrangible; and by this means the rays 
of different colours will be feparated from one an¬ 
other. 

Plate If rays of different colours, which are differently re- 
CCCLX. frangible, emerge at any point b (fig. 12), thefe rays 
willnot be all of them equally ref rafted from the per¬ 
pendicular. Thus, if bo is a red ray, which is of all 
others the lead refrangible, and bin is a violet ray, 
which is of all others the mod refrangible ; when thefe 
two rays emerge at b, the violet ray will be redrafted 
more from the"perpendicular bx than the red ray, and 
the redrafted angle xbm will be greater than the redraft¬ 
ed angle ::Lo. From hence it follows, that thefe two 
rays, after emerfion, will diverge from one another. 
In like manner, the rays that emerge at d will diverge 
from one another; a red ray will emerge in the line 
dp, a violet ray in the line dt. So that though all the 
efFeftual red rays of the beam hdmt are parallel to one 
another, and all the efFeftual red rays of the beam bdop 
are like wife parallel co one another, yet the violet rays 
will not be parallel to the red ones, but the violet 
beam will diverge from the red beam. Thus the 
rays of different colours will be feparated from one 
another. 

This will appear farther, if we confider what the 
propodtion affirms, That any violet or mod refran¬ 
gible ray will make a greater angle with the incident 
rays, than any red or lead refrangible ray makes with 
the fame incident rays. Thus if yw is an incident ray, 
bin a violet ray emerging from the point b, and bo a 
red ray emerging from the fame point; the angle 
which the violet ray makes with the incident one is 
yrm, and that which the red ray makes with it is yso. 
Now yrm is a greater angle than yso. For in the tri¬ 
angle brs the internal angle brs is lefs than bsy the 
external angle at the bafe. (Eucl. B. I. prop. 16.) But 
yrm is the complement of brs or of bry to two right 
ones, and yso is the complement of bsy to two right 
ones. Therefore, fince bry is lefs than bsy , the com¬ 
plement of bry to two right angles will be greater than 
the complement of bsy to two right angles; or yrm 
will be grater than yso. 

Or otherwife: Both the rays bo and bm, when they 
are refrafted in paffing out of the drop at b, are turned 
round upon the point b from the perpendicular b x. 
Now either of thefe lines bo or bm might be turned 
round in this manner, till it made a right angle with 
yw, Confequeritly, that ray which is molt turned round 
upon b, or which is mod refrafted, will make an angle 
with yw that will be nearer to a right one than that 
ray makes with it which is lead turned round upon b, 
or which is lead refrafted. Therefore that ray which 
is mod refrafted will make a greater angle with the 
incident ray than that which is refrafted. 

But fince the emerging rays, as they are differently 
refrangible, make different angles with the fame inci¬ 
dent ray y w, the refraftion which they fuffer at emer- 
ilon will feparate them from one another. 

The angle yrm, which the mod refrangible or vio¬ 
let rays make with the incident ones, is found by cal- 
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eolation to be 54 0 7'; and the angle yso, which the Of tie 
lead refrangible or red rays make with the incident ones, Rainbow* 
is found to be 50° 57': the angles, whith the rays of the v ' 
intermediate colours, indigo, blue, green, yellow, and 
orange, make with the incident rays, are intermediate 
angles between 54 0 7' andjo 0 57' 

If a line is fuppofed to be drawn from the centre of the Jun 
through the eye of the fpeSaior ; the angle which , after two 
refrattions and two refections , any effectual ray 'makes 
with the incident ray, will be equal to the angle which it 
males that line. 

If^to (fig. 12.) is an incident ray, bo an effeftual 
ray, and qn a line drawn from the centre of the fun 
through 0 the eye of the fpeftator; the angle yso, 
which the effeftual ray makes with the incident ray, 
is equal to tun the angle which the fame effeftual ray 
makes with the line qn. For yw and qn, confidered 
as drawn from the centre of the fun, are parallel; bo 
croffes them, and confequently makes the alternate 
angles yso, son, equal to one another. Eucl. B. I 
Prop. 29. 

When the funJhines upon the drops of rain as they are fall¬ 
ing, the rays that come from thefe drops to the eye of a fpec- 
tator, after two rfeClions and two refractions, produce the 
fecondary rainbow. 

®o8 

The fecondary rainbow is the outermod CHD, yj,,, f econ _ 
fig. 11. When the fun fhines upon a drop of rain H; daiyram- 
and the rays HO, which emerge at H fo as to be ef- bow pro- 
feftual, make an angle HOP of 54 0 7' with LOP a cec * by two 
line drawn from the fun through the eye of the fpec- 
tutor; the fame effeftual rays will make likewife an refraftiona. 
angle of 54^ 7' with the incident rays S, and the rays 
which emerge at this angle are violet- ones, by what 
was obferved above. Therefore, if the fpeftator’s eye 
is at O, none but violet rays will enter it: for as all 
the other rays make a lefs angle with OP, they will 
fall above the fpeftator’s eye. In like manner, if the 
effeftual rays that emerge from the drop G make an 
angle of 50° 57' with the line OP, they will likewife 
make the fame angle with the incident rays S; and 
confequently from the drop G to the fpeftator’s eye 
at O, no rays will come but red ones ; for all the other 
rays, making a greater angle with the line OP, will 
fall below the eye at 0 . For the fame reafon, the rays 
emerging from the immediate drops between H and 
G, and coming to the fpeftator’s eye at O, will emerge 
at intermediate angles, and therefore will have the in¬ 
termediate colours. Thus, if there are feven drops from 
H to G inclufively, their colours will be violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. This coloured 
line is the breadth of the fecondary rainbow. 

Now, if HOP was to turn round upon the line OP, 
like a pair of compaffes upon one of the legs OP with 
the opening HOP, it is plain from the fuppofition, 
that, in fuch a revolution of the drop H, the angle 
HOP would be the fame, and confequently the emer¬ 
ging rays would make the fame, angle with the inci¬ 
dent ones. But in fuch a revolution ti e drop would 
deferibe a circle of which P would be the centre, and 
CNHRD an arc. Confequently, fince, when the drop 
is at N, or at R, or anywhere elfe in that arc, the 
emerging rays make the fame angle with the incident 
ones as when the drop is at H> the colour of the drop 

will 
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of the will be the fame to an eye placed at O, whether the 
Rainbow, d r0 p ; s at ]\j, or at H, or at R, or anywhere elfe in 
j arc> Now, though the drop does not thus turn 

round as it falls, and does not pafs through the feveral 
parts of this arc, yet, fince there are drops of rain fall¬ 
ing everywhere at the fame time, when one drop is at 
H, there will be another at R, another at N, and others 
in all parts of the arc ; and thefe drops will all of them 
be violet-coloured, for the fame reafon that the drop 
H would have been of this colour it it h id been in any 
of thofe places. In like manner, as the drop G is red 
•when it is at G, it would likewife be red in any part 
of the arc CWGQD; and fo will any other drop, 
when, as it is falling, it comes to any part of that arc. 
Thus as the fun Ihines upon the rain, whilft it falls, 
there will be two arcs produced, a violet coloured one 
CNHRD, and a red one CWGQD ; and for the fame 
reafons the intermediate fpace between thefe two arcs 
will be filled up with arcs of the intermediate colours. 
All thefe arcs together make up the fecondary rain¬ 
bow. 

The colours of the fecondary rainbow are fainter than thofe 

of the primary rainbow ; and are ranged in the contrary 

order. 

209 

Why the The primary rainbow is produced by fuch rays as 
colours of have been only once reflected ; the fecondary rainbow 
the fecon- j s p ro d ucec i by fuch rays as have been twice reflected, 
how are* 1 ' ® ut at ever y reflection fome rays pafs out of the drop 
fainttrthan °f rain without being reflected ; fo that the oftener the 
thofe of the rays are reflected, the fewer of them are left. There- 
primary, fore the colours of the fecondary bow are produced by 
and ranged f eW er rays, and confequently will be fainter, than the 

trary order colours of the primary bow. 

In the primary bow, reckoning from the outfide of 
it, the colours are ranged in this order; red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. In the fecondary 
bow, reckoning from the outfide, the colours are vio¬ 
let, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. So that 
the red, which is the outermofl or higheft colour in the 
primary bow, is the innermoft or lowed colour in the 
fecondary one. 

Now the violet rays, when they emerge fo as to be 
effectual after one reflection, make a lets angle with 
Plate the incident rays than the red ones; confequently the 
CCCLX. violet rays make alefs angle with the lines OP (fig. 11.) 

than the red ones. But, in the primary rainbow, the 
rays are only once refleCt:d, and the angle which the 
effectual rays make with OP is the diilance of the co¬ 
loured drop from P the centre of the bow. Therefore 
the violet drops, or violet arc, in the primary bow, will 
be nearer to the centre of the bow than the red drops 
or red arc; that is, the innermoft colour in the pri¬ 
mary bow will be violet, and the outermoft colour will 
be red. And, for the fame reafon, through the 
whole primary bow, every colour will be nearer to 
the centre P, as the rays of that colour are more re¬ 
frangible. 

But the violet rays, when- they emerge fo as to be 
effectual after two reflections, make a greater angle 
with the incident rays than the red ones ; confequently 
the violet rays will make a greater angle with the line 
OP, than the red ones. But in the fecondary rain¬ 
bow the rays are twice reflected, and the angle which 
effectual rays make with OP is the distance of the co- 
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loured drop from P the centre of the bow. Therefore The appa- 
the violet drops or violet arc in the fecondary bow will rent pl ace » 
be farther from the centre of the bow than the red 
drops or red arc ; that is, the outermoft colour in the ° ' J — 
fecondary bow will be violet, and the innermoft co¬ 
lour w'ill be red. And, for the fame reafon, through 
the whole fecondary bow, every colour will be further 
from the centra P, as the ra>s of that colour are more, 
refrangible. 

§2. Of Coronas, Parhelia , &c. 

Under the articles Corona and Parhelion a 
pretty full account is given of the different hypo- 
tliefes concerning thefe phenomena, and likewife of 
the method by which thefe hypothefes are fupported, 
from the known laws of refraction and reflection ; to 
which therefore, in order to avoid repetition, wc muft 
refer. 

§ 3. Of the apparent Place, Dlflance, Magnitude, and 
Motion of Objefls. 

Philosophers in general had taken for granted, 
that the place to which the eye refers any vifible ob¬ 
ject feen by reflection or refraCtion, is that in which 
the vifual ray meets a perpendicular from the objeCt 
upon the reflecting or refracting plane. But this me¬ 
thod of judging of the place of objects was called in 
queftion by Dr Barrow, who contended that the ar- 
guments brought in favour of the opinion were not row > s 
conclufive. Thefe arguments are, that the images of theory re-. 
objeCts appear ftraight in a plane mirror, but curved in fpe&ing 
a convex or concave one : that a ftraight thread, when the a PP a ' 
partly immerfed perpendicularly in water, does not 
appear crooked as when it is obliquely plunged into ' J L 
the fluid ; but that which is within the water feems to 
be a continuation of that which is without. With re- 
fpeCt to the reflected image, however, of a perpen¬ 
dicular right line from a convex or concave mirror, 
he fays, that it is not eafy for the eye to diftinguifh. 
the curve that it really makes ; and that, if the ap¬ 
pearance of a perpendicular thread, part of which is 
plunged in water, be clofely attended to, it will not 
favour the common hypothelis. If the thread is of any 
ftiining metal, as fllver, and viewed obliquely, the 
image of the part immerfed will appear to detach it- 
felf fenfibly from that part which is wfthout the water, 
fo that it cannot be true that every objeCt appears to 
be in the fame place where the refraCted ray meets the 
perpendicular; and the fame obfervation, he thinks-, 
may be extended to the cafe of reflection. Accord¬ 
ing to this writer, we refer every, point of an object- 
to the place from which the pencils of light, that, 
give us the image of it, iffue, or from which they 
would have ilfued if no reflecting or refracting flib-. 
fiance intervened. Purfuing this principle, he pro¬ 
ceeds to inveftigate the place in which the ravs iffuir.g 
from each cf the points of an objeCt, and which reach 
the eye after one reflection or refraCtion, meet; and' 
he found, that if the refracting furface was plane, 
and the refraCtion was made from a denier medium 
into a rarer, thofe rays-would always meet in a place, 
between the eye and a perpendicular to die point of' 
incidence. If a convex mirror be ufed, the cafe will 
be the fame; but if the mirror be plane, the rays will; 
meet in the perpendicular, and beyond it if it be con-. 

CAJW-. 
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cave. He alfo determined, according to thefe prin¬ 
ciples, what form the image of a right line will take, 
when it is prefented in different manners to a fpheri- . 
cal mirror, or when it is feen through a refracting 
medium. 

Probable as Dr Barlow thought the maxim which 
he endeavoured to eftablifh, concerning the fuppofed 
place of vifible objects, he has the candour to mention 
an objection to it, and to ..acknowledge that he was 
not able to give a fatisfaCtory folution of if. 5 It is this. * 
.Let an object be placed beyond the focus of a convex 
lens; and if the eye be clofe to the lens, it will appear 
confufed, but very near to its true place. If the eye 
be a little withdrawn, the confufion will increafe, and 
the objeCt will feem to come nearer ; and when the 
eye is very near the focut, the confufion will be ex¬ 
ceedingly great, and the objeCt will feem to be clofe 
to the eye. But in this experiment the eye receives " 
no rays but thofe that are converging; and the point 
from which they iffue is fo far from being nearer than 
the objeCt, that it -is beyond it j notwithftanding 
which, the objeCt is conceived to be much nearer than 
it is, though no very diftinCt idea can be formed of its 
precife diftance. It may be obferved, that in reality, the 
rays falling upon the eye in this cafe in a manner quite; 
different from that in which they fall upon it in other 
circumftances, we can form no judgment about the 
place from which they iffue. This fubjeCt was afterwards 
taken up by Berkeley, Smith, Montucla, and others. 

M. de la Hire made feveral valuable obfervations 
concerning the diftance of vifible objeCts, and various 
other phenomena of vifion, which are well worth our 
notice. He alfo took particular pains to afeertain the 
manner in which the eye conforms itfelf to the view of 
objects placed at different diftances. He enumerates 
five circumftances, which affift us in judging of the 
diftance of objeCts, namely, their apparent magnitude, 
the ftrength of the colouring, the direction of the two 
eyes, the parallax of the objects, and the diftinCinefs 
of their final! parts. Painters, he fays, can only take 
advantage of. the two firft mentioned circumftances, 
and therefore pictures can never peifeCtlv deceive the 
eye ; but in the decorations of theatres, they, in fome 
meafure, make ufe of them all. The fize cf objeCt?, 
and the ftrength of their colouring, are diminifhed in 
proportion to the diftance at which they are intended 
to appear. Parts cf the fame objeCt which are to ap¬ 
pear at different diftances, as columns in an order of 
architecture, are drawn upon different planes, a little 
removed from one another, that the two eyes may be 
obliged to change their direction, in order to diftin- 
guifli the parts of the nearer plane from thofe of the more 
remote. The final! diftance of the planes ferves to 
make a fmall parallax, by changing the pofition of the 
eye ; and as we do not preferve a diftinCt idea of the 
quai.tity of parallax, correfponding to the different 
diftances of objeCts, it is fufiicient that we perceive 
there is a parallax, to be convinced that thefe planes 
are diftant from one another,' without determining 
what that diftance is ; and as to the laft circumftance, 
viz. the diftinCinefs of the fmall parts of objeCts, it is 
of no ufe in difeovering the deception, on account of 
the falfe light that is thrown upon thefe decorations. 

To thefe obfervations concerning deceptions of 
fight, we ihall add a fimilar one of M. le Cat, who 
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took notice that the reafon why we imagine objeCts to The appa-' 
be larger v.lien they are feen through a mill, is the rellt plays, 
dimneis Or obfeurity with which they are then feen; 
this 1 circumftance being all’ociated with the idea 
great diftance. -This he fays is confirmed by our be- 212 
ing furpriled to find, upon approaching fuch objeCts, M. le Cat’s 
that they are fo much nearer to us, as well as fo much ®“ ount 
fmaller than we had imagined. * e f s 

Among other cafes concerning vifion, which felljeCts in 
under the confideration of M. de la Hire, he men-m : ft. 
tions one which is of difficult folution. It is when a 
candle, in a dark place, and fituated beyond the 
limits of diftinCt vifion, is viewed through a very nar¬ 
row chink in a card; in which cafe a confidcrable 
number of candles, femetimes fo many as fix, will be 
feen along the chink. This appearance he alcribes to 
fmall irregularities in the furiace of the humours of 
"the eye, the effeCl' of which is not fenfible when rays 
are admitted into the eye through the whole extent of 
the pupil, and confequently one principal image effaces 
a number of fmall ones; whereas, in this cafe, each 
of them is formed feparately, and no one of them is 
fo confiderable as to prevent the others from being per¬ 
ceived at the fame time. 

There are few perfons, M. de la Hire obferver, 
who have both their eyes perfectly equal, not only 
with refpeCt to the limits of diftinCt vifion, but alfo 
with refpeCt to the colour with which objeCts appear 
tinged when they are viewed by them, efpecially if 
one of the eyes has been expofed to the impreffion of 
a ftrong light. To compare them together in this re¬ 
fpeCt, he direCts us to take two thin cards, and to 
make in each of them a round 1 hole of a third or a 
fourth of a line in diameter, and, applying one of them 
to each of the eyes, to look through the holes on a 
white paper, equally illuminated ; when a circle of 
the paper will appear to each of the eyes, and, placing 
the cards properly, thefe two circles may be made to 
touch one another, and thereby the appearance of the 
fame objeCt to each of the eyes may be compared to 
the greateft advantage. To make this experiment 
with the greateft exaCtnefs, it is neceffary, he fays, 
that the eyes be kept Unit fome time before the cards be 
applied to them. 

M. de la Hire firft endeavoured to explain the caufe 
of thofe dark fpots which feem to float before the eye?, 
efpecially thofe of old people. They are moft vifible 
when the eyes are turned towards an uniform white 
objeCt, as the fnow in the open field. If they be 
fixed when the eye is fo, this philofopher fuppofed 
that they were occalioned by extravafated blood upon 
the retina. But he thought that the moveable fpoi s 
were occafioned by opaque matter floating in the 
aqueous humour of the eye. Pie thought the vitreous 
humour was not fufficiently limpid for this purpofe. 

By the follownig calculation, M. de la Hire gives 
us an idea of the extreme fen Ability of the optic nei ves. 

One may fee very eafily, at the diftance of 4000 tones, 
the fail of a wind-mill, 6 feet in diameter; and the 
eye being fuppofed to be an inch in diameter, the picture 
of this fail, at the bottom of the eye, will be of 
an inch, which is lels than the 666th part of aline, and 
is about the 66tu part of a common hair, or the 8th 
part cf a Angle thread of filk. So final!, therefore, 
mult one of the fibres of the optic nerve be, vui ch he 
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Apparent fays is almoft inconceivable, fince each of thefe fibres 
place !kc. j s a tu jj e that contains fpirits. If birds perceive di- 
«f obje<Ss. flant objects as well as men, which he thinks very 
“ probable, he obferVes that the fibres of their optic 
nerves mull be much finer than ours. 

Berkeley’s The perfon who fir ft took much notice of Dr Bar- 
account of row’s hypothefis was the ingenious Dr Berkely, bifhcp 
the judg- of Cloyne, who diftinguifhed himfelf fo much by the 
ment form- objeflions which he ftarted to the reality of a material 
f d c ' I J, cern 'world, and by his oppofition to the Newtonian doc- 
hyconfufed trine of fluxions. In his Effay towards a New Theory 
vifion. of Vifion, he obferves, that the circle formed upon the 
retina, by the rays which do not come to a focus, 
produce the fame confufion in the eye, whether they 
crofs one another before they reach the retina, or 
tend to do it afterwards; and therefore that the 
judgment concerning diftancewill be the fame in both 
the cafes, without any regard to the place from which 
the rays originally iffued; fo that in this cafe, as, by 
receding from the lens, the confufion, which always 
accompanies the neamefs of an objedt, increafes, the 
t f 4 mind will judge that the objedt comes nearer. 
Smith’s ac- But, fays Dr Smith, if this be true, the object 
count. ought always to appear at a lefs difiance from the eye 
than that at which objedts are feen diftindtly, which 
is not the cafe: and to explain this appearance, as 
well as every other in which a judgment is formed 
concerning diftance, he maintains, that we judge of it 
by the apparent magnitude of objedts only, or chiefly; 
fo that, fince the image grows larger as we recede from 
the lens through which it is viewed, we conceive the 
objedt to come nearer. He alfo endeavours to fhow, 
that, in all cafes in which glaffes are ufed, we judge 
of diftance by the fame Ample rule; from which he 
concludes univerfally, that the apparent diftance of 
an objedt feen in a glafs is to its apparent diftance 
feen by the naked eye as the apparent magnitude to 
the naked eye is to its apparent magnitude in the glafs. 

But that we do not judge of diftance merely by the 
angle under which objedts are feen, is an obfervation 
as old as Alhazen, who mentions feveral inftances, in 
which, though the angles under which objedts appear 
215 be different, the magnitudes are univerfally and in- 
OhjeCtedto ftantaneoufly deemed not to be fo. And Mr Robins 
by Mr Ro- clearly fhows the hypothefis of Dr Smith to be con- 
bin s . trary to fadt in the moft common and Ample cafes. 

In microfcopes, he fays, it is impoffible that the eye 
fhould judge the objedt to be nearer than the diftance 
at which it has viewed the objedt itfelf, in proportion 
to the degree of magnifying. For when the micro- 
fcope magnifies much, this rule would place the image 
at a diftance, of which the fight cannot poffibly form 
any opinion, as being an interval from the eye at 
which no objedt can be feen. In general, he fays, he 
believes, that whoever looks at an objedt through a 
convex glafs, and then at. the objedt itfelf without 
the glafs, will find it to appear nearer in the latter 
cafe, though it be magnified in the glafs; and in the 
fame trial with the concave glafs, though by the glafs 
the objedt be diminifhed, it will appear nearer through 
the glafs than without it. 

But the moft convincing proof that the apparent 
diftance of the image is not determined by its apparent 
magnitude, is the following experiment. If a double 
convex glafs be held upright before fome luminous 
Vol. XIII. 
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objedt, as a candle, there will be feen two images, Apparent 
one eyedt,. and the other inverted. The firft is made P ,a ‘ e .’ * c ' 
Amply by reflection from the neareft furfaee, the b u l e ' s '. 
fecond by refledtion from the farther furfaee, the rays 
undergoing a refraction from the firft furfaee both be- 
fpre and after the refledtion. If this glafs has not too 
fhort a focal diftance, when it is held near the objedt, 
the inverted image will appear larger than the other, 
and alfo nearer; bqt if the glafs be carried off from 
the objedt, though the eye remain as near to it as be¬ 
fore, tire inverted image will diminifti fo much fafter 
than the other, that, at length, it will appear very 
much lefs than it, but ftill nearer. Here, fays Mr 
Robins, two images of the fame objedt are feen under 
one view, and their apparent di dances immediately 
compared; and here it is evident, that thofe diftance* 
have, po neceffary connection with the apparent mag¬ 
nitude. He alfo fhows how this experiment may be 
made ftill more convincing, by flicking a piece of , 
paper on the middle of the lens, and viewing it through M j, 
a fhort tube. . gueradopt* 

M. Bouguer adopts the general maxim of Dr Bar- l)r Ear- 
row, in fuppofing that we refer objedts to the place row’s 
from which the pencils of rays feemingly converge at n,axim * 
their entrance into the pupil. But when rays iffue 
from below the furfaee of a veffel of water, or any 
other refradting medium, he finds that there are always 
two different places of this Teeming convergence ; one 
of them of the rays that iff ue from fti? the fame ver¬ 
tical circle, and therefore fall with different degrees of 
obliquity upon the fijrface of the refradting medium; 
and another, of thofe that fall upon the furfaee with 
the fame .degree of obliquity, entering the eye laterally 
with refpedt to one another. Sometimes, he fays, 
one of thefe images is attended to by the mind, and 
fometimes the other, and different images may be ob- 
ferved by different perfons. An object plunged in 
water affords an example, he fays, of this duplicity of 
images. 

If BA b (fig, 1.) be part of the furfaee of water, 
and the objedt be at O, there will be two images of 
it in two different places; one at G, on the cauftic 
by refradtion, and the other at E, in the perpendicu¬ 
lar AO, which is as much a cauftic as the other line. 

The former image is vifible by the rays ODM, O dm, 
which are one higher than the other, in their progrefs 
to the eye: whereas the image at E is made by the 
rays ODM, O ef which enter the eye laterally. This, 
fays he, may ferve to explain the difficulty of Father 
Tacquet, Barrow, Smith, and many other authors, 
and which Newton himfelf conftdered as a very diffi¬ 
cult problem, though it might not be abfolutely info- 
luble. 

G. W. Kraft has ably fupported the opinion of Dr 
Barrow, that the place of any point, feen by reflec¬ 
tion from the furfaee of any medium, is that in which 
rays iffuing from it, infinitely near to one another, 
would meet; and confidering the cafe of a diftaut ob¬ 
jedt, viewed in a concave mirror, by an eye very near 
.to' it, when the image, according to Euclid and other 
writers, would be between the eye and the objedt, and 
the rule of Dr Barrow cannot be applied ; he fays 
that fn this cafe the fpeculum may be confiderecL as 
a plane, the effedt being the fame, only the image is 
more obfeure. 

Dr 
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Dr Porterfield gives a diftinft and comprehenfive 
view of the nat iral methods of judging concerning the 
didance of objefts. 

The conformation of the eye, he obferves, can be 
of no ufe to us with refpeft to objects that are placed 
without the limits of diftinft vifion. As the objeft, 
however, does then appear more or lefs confufed, ac¬ 
cording as it is more or lefs removed from thofe li¬ 
mits, this confufion a (Efts the mind in judging of the 
diftance of the objedt; it being always efteemed fo 
much the nearer, or the farther off, by how much 
the confufion is greater. But this confufion hath its li¬ 
mits, alfo, beyond which it can never extend; for 
when an object is placed at a certain diftance from the 
eye, to which the breadth of the pupil bears no fen- 
fible proportion, the rays of light that come from a 
point in the objedt, and pafs the pupil, are fo little di¬ 
verging that they may be confidered as parallel. For 
a pidture on the retina will not be fenfibly more con¬ 
fufed, though the objedt be removed to a much greater 
diftance. 

The moft univerfal, and frequently the molt fure 
means of judging of the diftance of objefts is, he fays, 
the angle made by the optic axis. For our two eyes 
are like two different Rations, by the afliftance of 
which diftances are taken ; and this is the reafon why 
thofe perfons who are blind of one eye, fo frequently 
mifs their mark in pouring liquor into a glafs, fnuff- 
jng a candle, and fuch other adtions as require that 
the diftance be exadtly diftinguifhed. To convince 
ourfelves of the ufefulnefs of this method of judging of 
the diftance of objedts, he direfts us to fufpend a ring 
in a thread, fo that its fide may be towards us, and 
the hole in it to the right and left hand; and taking 
a fmall rod, crooked at the end, retire from the ring 
two or three paces, and having with one hand cover¬ 
ed one of our eyes, to endeavour with the other to pafs 
the crooked end of the rod through the ring. This, 
fays he, appears very eafy; and yet, upon trial, per¬ 
haps once in ioo times we fhall not fucceed, efpecially 
if we move the rod a little quickly. 

Our author obferves, that by perfons recollefting 
the time when they began to be fubjedl to the mi- 
ftakes abovementioned, they may tell when it was 
that they loft the ufe of one of their eyes ; which 
many perfons are long ignorant of, and which may be 
a circumftance of fome confequertce to a phyfician*. 
The ufe of this fecond method of judging of diftances 
De Chalesjimited to 120 feet; beyond which, he fays, 
we are not fenfible of any difference in the angle of the 
opt'C axis. 

A third method of judging cf the diftance of ob¬ 
jects, confifts in their apparent magnitudes on which 
lo much ftrefs was laid by Dr Smith. From this 
change in the magnitude of the image upon the reti¬ 
na, we eafily judge of the diftance of objefts, as often 
as we are otherwife acquainted with the magnitude of 
the objefts themfelves; but as often as we are ignorant 
of the real magnitude of bodies, we can never, from 
their apparent magnitude, form any judgment of their 
diftance. 

From this we may fee why we are fo frequently de¬ 
ceived in our eftimates of diftance, by any extraordi¬ 
nary magnitudes of objefts feen at the end of it; as, 
in travelling towards a large city, or a caftle, or a ca¬ 
thedral church, or a mountain larger than ordinary, 
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we fancy them to be nearer than we find them to be. 
This alfo is the reafon why animals, and all fmall ob¬ 
jefts, feen in valleys, contiguous to large mountains, 
appear exceedingly fmall. For we think the moun¬ 
tain nearer to us than if it were fmaller; and we 
fhould not be furprized at the fmallnefs of the neigh¬ 
bouring animals, if we thought them farther off. 
For the fame reafon, we think diem exceedingly 
fmall, when they are placed upon the top ©f a moun¬ 
tain, or a large building; which appear nearer to 
us than they really are, on account of their extraor¬ 
dinary fize. 

Dr Jurin clearly accounts for our imagining objefts, 
when feen from a high building, to be fmaller than 
they are, and fmaller than we fancy them to be when 
we view them at the fame diftance on level ground. It 
is, fays he, becaufe we have no diftinft idea of di¬ 
ftance in that direftion, and therefore judge of things 
by their piftures upon the eye only; but cuftom Will 
enable us to judge rightly even in this cafe. 

Let a boy, fays he, who has never been upon any 
high building, go to the top of the monument, and 
look down into the ftreet; the objeft feen there, as 
men and horfes, will appear fo fmall as greatly to fur- 
prife him. But 10 or 20 years after, it in the mean 
time he has ufed himfelf now and then to look down 
from that and other great heights, he will no longer 
find the fame objefts to appear fo fmall. And if he 
was to view the fame objefts from fuch heights as fre 
quently as he fees them upon the fame level with him¬ 
felf in the ftreets, he fuppofes that they would appear 
to him juft of the lame magnitude from the top of 
the monument, as they do from a window one ftory 
high. For this reafon it is, that ftatues placed upon 
very high buildings ought to be made of a larger fize 
than thofe which are feen at a nearer diftance; be¬ 
caufe all perfons, except archilefts, are apt to imagine 
the height of fuch buildings to be much lefs than it 
really is. 

The fourth method by which Dr Porterfield fays 
that we judge of the diftance of objefts, is the force 
with which their colour ftrikes upon our eyes. For if 
we be affured that two objefts are of a fimilar and like 
colour, and that one appears more bright and lively 
than the other, we judge that the brighter objeft is 
the nearer of the two. 

The fifth method confifts in the different appearance 
of the fmall parts of objefts. When thefe parts appear 
diftinft, we judge that the objeft is near; but when 
they appear confufed, or when they do not appear at 
all, we judge that it is at a greater diftance. For the 
image of any objeft, or part of an objeft, diminifhes 
as the diftance of it increafes. 

The fixth and laft method by which we judge of 
the diftance of objefts is, that the eye does not repre- 
fent to our mind, one objeft alone, but at the fame 
time all thofe that are placed betwixt us and the prin¬ 
cipal cbjeft, whofe diftance we are confidering; and 
the more this diftance is divided into feparate and di- 
ftinft parts, the greater it appears to be. For this 
reafon, diftances upon uneven furfaces appear lefs than 
upon a plane: for’ the inequalities cf the furfaces, 
fuch as hills, and holes, and rivers, that lie low and 
out of fight either do not appear, or hinder the parts 
that lie behind them from appearing; and fo the whole 
apparent diftance is diminifhed by the parts that do 
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Apparent not appear in it. , This is the reafon that the hanks of 
J'hcc, &c. a r j ver appear contiguous to a diftant eye, when the 
of ul jeda. r j ver j s j ow a nd not leen. 

219 Dr Porterfield very well explains feveral fallacies in 
Several fal- vifion depending upon our miftaking the diftances of 
lacies of vi- ( ,bje<fts. Of this kind, he fays, is the appearance of 
f ‘‘ :n ex ' parallel lines, and long villas confiding of parallel 
p ‘ al ’ rows of trees; for they feem to converge 'more and 

'more as they are farther extended from the eye. The 
reafon of this, he fays, is becaufe the apparent mag. 
nitudes of their perpendicular intervals are perpetual- 
' ly diminifhing, while, at the fame time, we miflake 
their diftance. Hence we may fee why, when two 
parallel rows of trees ftand upon an afeent, whereby 
; the more remote parts appear farther off than they 
really are, becaufe the line that meafures the length of 
the villas now appears under a greater angle than when 
it was horizontal, tile trees, in fuch a cafe, will feem 
' to converge lefs, and fometimes, inllead of conver¬ 
ging, they will be thought to diverge. 

For the fame reafon that a long villa appears to 
converge more and more the farther it is extended 
from the eye, the remoter parts of a horizontal walk 
or a long floor will appear to afeend gradually ; and 
' objefis placed upon it, the more remote they are the 
higher they will appear, till the lalt be feen on a level 
1 with the eye ; whereas the ceiling of a long gallery 
appears tc defeend towards a horizontal line, drawn 
from the eye of the fpedlator. For this reafon, alfo, 
the furface of the fea, feen from an eminence, feems 
to rife higher and higher the farther we look; and the 
' upper parts of high buildings feem to Hoop, or in¬ 
cline forwards over the eye below, becaufe they feem 
to approach towards a vertical line proceeding from 
the fpeclator’s eye; fo that ftatues on the top of fuch 
buildings, in order to appear upright, mull recline, 
or bend backwards. 

Our author alfo {hows the reafon why a windmill, 
T feen from a great diftance, is fometimes imagined to 
' move the contrary way from what it really does, by 
‘ our taking the nearer end of the fail for the more re¬ 
mote. The uncertainty we fometimes find in the 
courfe of the motion of a branch of lighted candles, 
turned round at a diftance, is owing, he fays, to the 
fame caufe; as alfo our fometimes miftaking a convex 
for a concave furface. more efpecially in viewing feals 
and imprefllons with a convex glafs or a double mi- 
crofcope; and laftly, that, upon coming in a dark 
night into a ftreet, in which there is but one row 
of lamps, we often miftake the fide of the ftreet they 
are on. 

Far more light .was thrown upon this curious fub- 
jedf by M. Bouguer. 

220 The proper method of drawing the appearance of 

thrown if 1 * tw0 rows °f trees t ^ lat a PP ear parallel to the eye, 
onthisVub- * s a P r °hlem which has exercifed the ingenuity of fe- 
by M.' veral philofophers and mathemat icians. That the ap- 
ileuguer. parent magnitude of cbjedls decreafes with the angle 
under which they are feen, has always been acknow¬ 
ledged. It is alfo acknowledged, that it is only by 
cuftom and experience that we learn to form a judge¬ 
ment both of magnitudes and diftances. But in the 
application of thefe maxims to the abovementioned 
problem, all perfons, before M. Bouguer, made ufe 
of the real diftance inftead of the-apparent one ; by 


which only the mind can form its judgment. And it Appaic-nt 
is manifeft, that, if any circumftances contribute to P !ate > &c - 
make the diftance appear otherwife than it is in rea- 8 .‘ 

lity, the apparent magnitude of the ofcjedt will be 
affedled by it; for the fame reafon, that, if the mag¬ 
nitude be misapprehended, the idea of the diftance 
w.ll vary. 

For want of attending to this diftinftion, Tacquet 
pretended to demonftrate, that nothing can give the 
idea of two parallel lines (rows of trees for inftance) 
to an eye fituated at one of their extremities, but two 
hyperbolical curves, turned the contrary way; and 
M. Varignon maintained, that in order to make a vifta 
appear of the fame width, itmuft be made narrower, 
inftead of wider, as it recedes from the eye. 

M. Bouguer obferves, that very great diftances, and 
thofe that are confidcrably lefs than they, make near¬ 
ly the fame impreflion upon the eye. We, therefore, 
always imag-'ne great diftances to he lefs than they are ; 
and for this reafon the ground plan of a long vifta al¬ 
ways appears to rife. The vifual rays come in a 
determinate direction; but as we imagine that they ter¬ 
minate fooner than they do, we ne'ceflarily conceive 
that the place from which they iffue is ‘elevated. E- 
very large plane, therefore, as AB (fig. 2.) viewed by pi a t e 
an eye at O, will feem to lie in fuch a direction as CCcL.Xl. 
Ab ; and confequently lines, in order to appear truly 
parallel on the plane AB, muft be drawn fo as that 
they would appear parallel on the plane Ab, aad be 
from thence projedted to the plane AB. 

To determine the inclination of the apparent ground- 
plan Ab to thg true ground-plan AB, our ingeni¬ 
ous author diredls us to draw upon a piece of level 
ground two ftraight lines of a fuftkient length (fi r 
which purpofe lines faftened to fmall (ticks are very 
convenient), making an angle of 3 or 4 degrees with 
one another. Then a perfon, placing himfelf within 
the angle, with his back towards the angular point-, 
muft walk backwards and forwards till he can fancy 
the lines to be parallel. In this fituation, a line drawn 
from the point of the angle through the place of his 
eye, will contain the fame angle with the true ground- 
plan which this does with the apparent one. 

M. Bouguer then (hows other more geometrical 
methods of determining this inclination; and fays, 
that by thefe means he has often found it to be 4 or y 
degrees, though fometimes only 2 or 2', degrees. The 
determination of this angle, he obferves, is variable; 
depending upon the maner in which the ground is il¬ 
luminated and the intenfity of the light. The colour 
of the foil is alfo not without its influence, as well as 
the particular conformation of the eye, by'which it is 
more or lefs affedted by the fame degree of light, and 
alfo the part of the eye on which the objedt is paint¬ 
ed. When, by a flight motion of his head, he con¬ 
trived, that certain parts of the foil, the image of 
which fell towards the bpttom of his eye, ftiould fall 
towards the top of the retina, he always thought that 
this apparent inclination became a little greater. 

But what is very remarkable, and what he fays he 
can allure his reader may be depended upon, is, that 
if he lock towards a rifing ground, the difference be¬ 
tween the apparent ground-plan' and the true one will 
be much more confiderable, fo that they will fome- 
timts make an angle of 25 or 30 degrees, Of this he 
T t 2 had 
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Apparent had made fi eqttent obfervation?. Mountains, he fays, 
place, ike. begin to be inaccefiible when their Tides make an angle 
* n o jeat, £ rom to 37 degrees with the horizon, as then it is 
not poffilf e to climb them but by means of ftones or 
fhrubs, to ferve as fteps to fix the feet on. In thefe 
cafes, both he and his companions always agreed that 
the apparent inclination of the fide of the mountain 
Tlate was 6° or 7° degrees. 

CCCJLXI. Thefe deceptions are reprefented in fig. 3. in which, 
when the ground plan AM, or AN, are much incli¬ 
ned, the apparent ground-plan Am, or An, makes a 
very large angle with it. On the contrary, if the 
ground dips below the level, the inclination of the ap¬ 
parent to the true ground-plan diminifhes, till, at a 
certain degree of the dope, it becomes nothing at all; 
the two plans AP and Ap being the fame, fo that pa¬ 
rallel lines drawn upon them would always appear fo. 
If the inclination below the horizon is carried beyond 
the fituation AP, the error will encreafe; and what is 
very remarkable, it will be on the contrary fide ; the 
apparent plan A r being always below the true plan 
AR,fo that if a perfon would draw upon the plan AR 
lines that fhall appear parallel to the eye, they mull 
he drawn converging, and not diverging, as is ufual on 
the level ground; becaufe they muft be the projections 
of two lines imagined to be parallel, on the plan Ar, 
which is more inclined to the horizon than A R. 

Thefe remarks, he obferves, are applicable to diffe¬ 
rent planes expofed to the eye at the fame time. For 
if BH, fig. 4. be the front of a building, at the di- 
flance of AB from the eye, it will be reduced in ap¬ 
pearance to the diftance A b; and the front of the 
building will be bh, rather inclined towards the Spec¬ 
tator, unlefs the diftance be inconfiderable. 

After making a great number of obfervations upon 
this fubject, our author concludes, that when a man 
ftands upon a level plane, it does not feem to rife fen- 
fibly but at fome diftance from him. The apparent 
plane, therefore, has a curvature in it, at that diftance, 
the form of which is not very eafy to determine; fo 
that a man Handing upon a level plane, of infinite ex¬ 
tent, will imagine that he ftands in the centre of a ba- 
fon. This is alfo, in fome meafure, the cafe with a 
perfon ftanding upon the level of the fea. 

He concludes with .obferving, that there is no dif¬ 
ficulty in drawing lines according to thefe rules, fo as 
to have any given effeft upon the eye, except when 
fome parts of the profpeft are very near the fpeftator, 
and others very diftant from him; becaufe, in this cafe, 
regard muft be had to the conical or concidal figure of 
a turfsce. A right line palling at a fmall diftance from 
the obferver, and below the level of his eye, in that 
cafe almoft alway-s appears fenfibly curved at a certain 
diftance from the eye; and almoft all figures in this 
cafe are fubject ‘to fome complicated optical alteration 
to which the rules of perfpeflive have not as yet been 
extended. If a circle be drawn near cur feet, and 
within that part of the ground which appears level 
to us, it will always appear to be a circle, and at 
a very confiderable diftance it will appear an ell:pfe ; 
but between thefe two fituations, it wil not appear to 
be either the one or the other, but will be like one of 
thofe ovals of Defcarles, which is more curved on one 
of its fides than the other. 

On thefe principles a parterre, which appears dif- 
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torted when it is feen in a low fituation, appears per- /'pparent 
feiftly regular when it is viewed from a balcony or p’ace,Ac. 
any other eminence. Still, however, the apparent ir- of o|, j e ^ s - 
regularity takes place at a greater diftance, while the v ' 
part that is near the fpeftator is exempt from it. If 
AB, fig. 5. be the ground plane, and A a be a per¬ 
pendicular, under the eye, the higher it is fituated, at 
O, to the greater diftance will T, the place at which 
the plane begins to have an apparent afeent along T 6 , 
be removed. 

,All the varieties that can occur with refptft to the 
vifible motion of objefts, are thus fuccinftly fummed 
up by Dr Porterfield under eleven heads. 

1. An objeft moving very fwiftly is not feen, unlefs 
it be very luminous. Thus a cannon-ball is not feen if 
it is viewed tranfverfely: but if it be viewed accord¬ 
ing to the line it deferibes, it may be feen, becaufe its 
picture continues long on the fame place of the retina ; 
which, therefore, receives a more fenfible impreffiun 
from the objeft. 

2. A live coal fwung brilkly round in a circle ap¬ 
pears a continued circle of fire, becaufe die impreffior.s 
made on the retina by light, being of a vibrating, and 
confequently of a lafting nature, do not prefently pe- 
rifh, but continue till the coal performs its whole cir¬ 
cuit, and returns again to its former place. 

3. If two objefts, unequally diftant from the eye, 
move with equal velocity, the more remote one will 
appear the flower; or, if their celerities be propor¬ 
tional to their diftances, they will appear equally 
fwift. 

4. If two objefts, unequally diftant from the eye, 
move with unequal velocities in the fame direftion, 
their apparent velocities are in a ratio compounded of 
the direft ratio of their true velocities, and the reci¬ 
procal one of their diftances from the eye. 

5. A vifible objeft moving with any velocity appears 
to be at reft, if the fpace deferibed in the interval of 
one fecond be imperceptible at the diftance of the eye. 

Hence it is that a near objeft moving very flowly, as 
the index of a clock, or a remote one very fwiftly, as 
a planet, feems to be at reft. 

6. An objeft moving with any degree of velocity 
will appear at reft, if the fpace it runs over in a fe¬ 
cond of time be to its diftance from the eye as 1 to 
1400. 

7. The eye proceeding ftraight from one place to 
another, a lateral objeft, not too far off, whether on 
the right or left, will feem to move the contrary 
way. 

8. The eye proceeding ftraight from one place to 
another, and being fenfible ol its motion, diftant ob¬ 
jefts wiil feem to move the fame way, and with the 
f-me velocity. Thus, to a perfon running eaftwards, 
the moon on his right hand appears to move the fame 
way, and with equal fwiftnels ; for, by reafon of its. 
diftance, its image continues fixed upon the fame place 
of the retina, from whence we imagine that the objeft 
moves along with the eye. 

9. It the eye and the objeft move both the fame 
way, only the eye much fwifter than the objeft, the 
laft will appear to go backwards. 

10. If two or more objefts move with the fame velo. 
city, and a third remain at reft, the moveable ones 
will appear fixed, and the quiefeent in motion the 

contrary 
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Apparei t contrary way. Thus clouds moving very fwiftly, their 
place, &c. parts fcem to prefcrve their fituatlon, and the moon 
of ol.jefii. tQ move th e contrary way. 

ii. If the eye be moved with great velocity, lateral 
objedls at reft appear to move the contray way. 
Thus to a perfon litting in a couch, and riding brifkly 
through a wood, the trees feem to retire the contrary 
way ; and to people in a fhip, &c. the fliores feem to 
recede. 

Dr l’orter- At the conclufion of thefe obfervations, our author 
field’s ac- endeavours to explain another phenomenon of motion, 
count of which, though very common and well known, had 
objedls ap- notj as p ar as h neWj been explained in a fatifac- 
move'fo a tor 7 manner. It is this: If a perfon turns fwiftly 

giddy per- round, without changing his place, all objedls about 
fon when will feem to move round in a circle the contrary way; 
he and they and. this deception continues not only while the perfon 
reft ° l ^ moves round, but, which is more fuiprifing, 

it alfo continues for fome time after he ceafes to 
move, when tire eye, as well as the objedt, is at abfo- 
lute reft. 

The reafon why objedls appear to move round the 
contrary way, when the eye turns round, is not fo dif¬ 
ficult to explain-: for though, properly fpeaking, mo¬ 
tion is not feen, as not being in itfelf the immediate 
objcdl of fight; yet by the fight we eafily know when 
the image changes its place on the retina, and thence 
conclude that either the objedt, the eye, or both, are 
moved. But by the fight alone we can never de¬ 
termine how far this motion belongs to the objcdl, how 
far to the eye, or how far to both. If we imagine 
the eye at reft, we aferibe the whole motion to the 
objedt, though it be truly at reft. If we imagine the 
objedt at reft, we aferibe the whole motion to the 
eye, though it belongs entirely to the objedt; and when 
the eye is in motion, though we are fennble of its 
motion, yet, if we do not imagine that it move fo 
fwiftly as it really does, we aferibe only a part of the 
motion to the eye, and the reft of it we aferibe to the 
objedt, though it be truly at reft. This laft, he fays, 
is what happens in the prefent cafe, when the eye 
turns round; for though we are fenfible of the motion 
of the eye, yet we do not apprehend that it moves fo 
fall as it really does ; and therefore the bodies about 
appear to move the contrary way, as is agreeable to 
experience. 

But the great difficulty ftill remains, viz. Why, 
after the eye ceafes to move, objedls fhould, for fome 
time, ftill appear to continue in motion, though their 
pidtures on the retina be truly at reft, and do not at 
ali change their place. This, he imagined, proceeds 
from a miftake we are in with refpedt to the eye, 
which, though it be absolutely at reft, we neverthelefs 
conceive as moving the contrary way to that in 
which it moved before ; from which miftake, with re¬ 
fpedt to the motion of the eye, the objedls at reft will 
appear to move the fame way which the eye is ima¬ 
gined to move ; and, confequently, will feem to con¬ 
tinue their motion for fome time after the eye is at 
reft. 

Dr Wells This ' s ’ n g en ' ous > tut perhaps not juft. An ac- 
sccounta count of this matter, which feems to us more fatis- 
forthis phe- fadtory, has been lately given to the public by 
comeuon. Dr Wells. “ Some of the older writers upon op¬ 
tics (fays this able philofopher) imagined the vifive 
fpirits to be contained in the head,, as water is in a 
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vefiel; which, therefore, when once put in motion by Apparent 
the rotation of our bodes, muft continue in it for P' ac Jh ^ c - 

fome time after this has ceafed ; and to this real cir- 0 0 ,J '_^ 

cular movement of the vifive fpirits, while the body 
is at reft, they attributed the apparent motions of ob¬ 
jedls in giddinefi. Dechalefs faw the weaknefs of 
this hypothefis; and conjedtured, that the phenome¬ 
non might be owing to a real movement of the eyes; 
but produced no fadl in proof of his opinion. Dr Por¬ 
terfield, on the contrary, fuppofed the difficulty of 
explaining it to confift in fhowing, why objedls at reft 
appear in motion to an eye which is a!fo at reft. The 
folution he offered of this reprefentation of the phe¬ 
nomenon, is not only extremely ingenious, but is I 
believe the only probable one which can be given. It 
does not apply, however, to the fadl which truly ex- 
ifts ; for I ihall immediate’y fliow, that the eye is not 
at reft, as he imagined. The laft author I know ot 
.who has touched upon this fubjedt is Dr Darwin. 

His words are, * When any one turns round rapidly 
on one foot till he becomes dizzy, and falls upon the 
ground, the fpedlfa of the ambient cbjedls continue to 
prefent themfelves in rotation, or appear to liberate, 
and he feems to behold them for fome time in mo¬ 
tion.’ I do not indeed pretend to underhand his opi¬ 
nion fully ; but this much feems clear, that if fuch an 
apparent motion of the furrounding objedls depends in 
any way upon their fpedlra, or the iilufive reprefenta- 
tations of thofe objedls, occafioned by their former im- 
preffions upon the retinas, no fimilar motion would be 
obferved, were we to turn ourfelves round with our 
eyes fhut, and not to open them till we became giddy; 
for in this cafe, as the furrounding objedls could not 
fend their pidtures to the retinas, there would confe¬ 
quently be no fpedlra to prefent themfelves afterward 
in rotation. But whoever will make the experiment, 
will find, that objedls about him appear to be equally 
in motion when he has become giddy by turning him- 
felf round, whether this'has been done with his eyes 
open or fhut. I fhall now venture to propofe my own 
opinion upon this fubjedt. 

“ If the eye be-at reft, we judge an objedt to be upon what 
in motion when its pidture falls in f’ucceeding times up- data we 
on different parts of the retina; and if the eye be in judge vifi- 
motion, we judge an objedt to be at reft, as long as ble objedls 
the change of the place of its picture upon the retina to 111 
holds a certain cr.rrefpondence with the change of the at ^ 
eye’s pofition. Let us now fuppofe the eye to be in 
motion, while, from fome diforder in the fyftem of 
fenfation, we are either without thofe feelings which 
indicate the various pofitions of the eye, or are not 
able to attend to them. It is evident, that in fuch a 
ftute of things an objedt at reft muft appear to be in 
motion, finee it fends in fucceeding times its pidture 
to different parts of the retina. And this feems to be 
what happens in g-ddiaefs. I was firft led to think 
fo from obfcrving, that, during a flight fit of giddinefs 
I was accidentally lei zed with, a coloured fpot, occa- 
lioned by looking fteadily at a luminous body, and up¬ 
on which I happened at that moment to be making an 
experiment, was moved in a manner altogether inde¬ 
pendent of the pofitions I conceived my eyes to pof- 
iefs. To determine this point, I again produced the 
fpot, by looking fome time at the flame of a candle : 
then turning myfelf round till I became giddy, I fud- 
denly difeontimud this motion, and diredted my eyes 

to 
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to the middle of a fheet of paper, fixed upon the wall 
of my chamber. The fpot now appeared upon the 
paper, but only for a moment; for it immediately af¬ 
ter feemed to move to one fide, and the paper to the 
other, notwkhftanding I conceived the pofition of my 
eyes to be in the mean while unchanged. To go on 
with the experiment, when the paper and fp t had 
proceeded to a certain diftance from each other, they 
Suddenly came together again ; and this reparation and 
conjunction w.ere alternately repeated a number of times, 
the limits of the reparation gradually becoming lefs, till 
at length the paper and fpot both appeared to be at 
reft, and the latter to be projected upon the middle of 
the former. I found alfo, upon repeating and varying 
the experiment a little, that when I had turned myfeif 
from left to right, the paper moved from right 
to left, and the lpot confequently the contrary way; 
but that when I had turned from right to left, the pa¬ 
per would then move from left to right. Thefe were 
the appearances obferved while I Hood ereCl. When 
I inclined, however, my head in fuch a manner as to 
bring the fide of my face parallel to the horizon, the 
lpot and paper would then move from each other, one 
upward and the other downward. But all thefe phe¬ 
nomena demonftrate, that there was a real motion in 
my eyes at the time I imagined them to be at reft; 
for the apparent fituation of the fpot, with refpect to 
the paper, could not poflibly have been altered, with¬ 
out a real change of the pofition of thofe organs. To 
have the fame thing proved in another way, I defired 
a perfon to turn quickly round, till he became very 
giddy ; then to flop himielf, and look Jftedfaftly at me. 
He did fo, and I could plainly fee, that although he 
thought his eyes were fixed, they were in reality mo¬ 
ving in their lockets, firft toward one fide and then 
■ toward the other.” 

M. Le Cat well explains a remarkable deception, 
by which a perfon fit all imagine an object to be on 
the oppofite fide of a board, when it is not fo, and al¬ 
fo inverted and magnified. It is illuftrated by fig. 6. 
in which D reprefents the eye, and CB a large 
black beard, pierced with a fmall hole. E is a large 
white board, placed beyond it, and ftrongly illumi¬ 
nated ; and d a pin, or other fmall objeCt, held be¬ 
twixt the eye and the firft board. In thefe circum- 
ftances, the pin fhall be imagined to be at F, on tire 
other fide of the board, where it wi 1 appear inverted 
and magnified ; becaufe what is in faCl perceived, is 
the fiiadow of the pin upon the retina; and the light 
that is Hopped by the upper part of the pin coming 
from the lower part of die enlightened board, and 
that which is ftopped by the lower part coming from 
the upper part of the board, the fiiadow muft necef- 
farily be inverted with refpeCt to the objeCt. 

There is a curious phenomenon relating to vifion, 
which fome perfons have aferibed to the inflection of 
light, but which Mr Melville explains in a very diffe¬ 
rent and very Ample manner. 

When any opaque body is held at the diftance of 
. three or four inches from the eye, fo that a part of 
forr.e more' diftant luminous objeCt, fuch as the win¬ 
dow', or the flame of a candle, may be feen by rays 
palling near its edge, if another opaque body, nearer 
to the eye, be brought acrofs from the oppofite fide, 
the edge of the firft body will feem to fwell out- 
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wards, and meet the latter; and in doing fo will in- Concf.vity 
tercept a pqrtion of the luminous object that was feen of the Shy. 
before. -*-- 

This appearance he explains in the following man¬ 
ner: LetAB (fig. 7.) reprefent the luminous objeCt 
to which thg fight is directed, CD the more diftant 
opaque body, GH the nearer, and EF the diameter 
of the pupil. Join ED, FD, EG, FG, and produce 
them till they meet AB in K, N, M, and L. It is 
plain that the parts AN, MB, of the luminous objeCt 
cannot be feen. But taking any point a between N 
and K, and drawing a D d, fince the portion d F of 
the pupil is filled with light flowing from that point, 
it muft be vifible. Any point b, between a and K, 
muft fill/F, a great proportion of the pupil, and there¬ 
fore muft appear brighter. Again, any point c, be¬ 
tween b and K, muft appear brighter than b 9 becaufe 
it fills a greater portion^ F with light. The point K 
itfelf, and every other point in the fpace EL, muft 
appear very luminous, fince they fend entire pencils of 
rays EKF, ELF, to the eye; and the vifible brigbt- 
nefs of every point from L towards M, muft decreafe 
gradually, as from K to N; that is,'the fpaces KN, 

LM, will appear as dim fliadowy borders, or fringes, 
adjacent to the edges of the opaque bodies. 

When the edge G is brought to touch the right 
line KF, the penumbras unite; and as foon as it reaches 
NDF, the above phenomenon begins; for it cannot 
pafs that right line without meeting fome line a D d, 
drawn from a point between N and K, and, by inter¬ 
cepting all the rays that fall upon the-pupil, render it 
invifible. In advancing gradually to the line EDE, 
it will meet other lines b D /, c D g, &c. and there¬ 
fore render the points b, c , &c. from N to K, fuccef- 
fively invifible; and therefore the edge of the fixed 
opaque body CD muft feem to fwell outwards, and 
cover the whole fpace NK; while GH, by its motion, 
covers MIC. When GH is placed at a greater diftance 
from the eye, CD continuing fixed, the fpace OP to 
be paffed over in order to intercept NK is lefs'; and 
therefore, with an equal motion of GH, the apparent 
fwelling of CD muft be quicker ; which is found true 
by experience. 

If ML reprefent a luminous objeCf, and REFQ 
any plane expofed to its light, the fpace FQjwill be 
entirely waded from the rays, and the fpace FE will 
be occupied by a penumbra, gradually darker, from 
E to F. Let now GH continue fixed, and CD move 
parallel to the plane EF ; and as foon as it paffes the 
line LF, it is evident that the ftiadovs/ QF will feem 
to fwell outwards ; and when CD reaches~ME, fo as 
to cover with its fiiadow the fpace RE, QF, by its 
extenfion, will cover FE. This if found tohold true 
likewife by experiment. • 

§ 4 - Of ‘fo Concave Figure of ihe Sky. 

. This apparent concavity is only an optical decep- Exten/of 
tion founded on the incapacity of our organs of vifion the vifible 
to take in very large diftances.—Dr Smith, in his horizon on 
Complete Syllem of Optics, hath demonftrated, that, 3 P ia “ e 
if the furface of the earth was perfectly plane, the di- fuifacc ' 
ftance of toe vifible horizon from the eye would fcarce 
exceed the diftance of 5000 times the height of the 
eye above the ground, fuppoling the height of the 
eye between five and fix feet: beyond this diftance, 

all 
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Concavity all objects would appear in the viable horizon. For, 
of the Sky i et QP be the height of the eye above the line PA 
pj. t£ drawn upon the ground ; and if an objed AB, equal 
CCCLXi. in height to PO, be removed to a diftance PA equal 
fig. 8. to 5000 times that height, it will hardly be vifible by 
reafon of the fmallnefs of the angle AOB. Confe- 
quently any diftance AC, how great foever, beyond 
A, will be invifible. For lince AC and BO are 
pan! el, the ray CO will always cut AB in fome 
point D between A and B ; and therefore the angle 
AOC or AOD, will always be lefs than AOB, and 
therefore AD or AC will be invifible. Consequently 
all objeds and clouds, as C£ and FG, placed at all 
diftances beyond A, if they be high enough to be 
vifible, or to fubtend a bigger angle at the eye than 
AOB, will appear at the horizon AB ; becaufe the 
diftance AC is invifible. 

■Whya long lienee, if we fuppofe a vaft long row of objeds, or a 
row of ob- vaft long wall ABZY (fig. 9.), budt upon this plane, 
je&s ap- and its perpendicular diftance OA from the eye at O 
pears circu- t0 | >e e q ua i t -■ or greater than the diftance O'a of the 
lar ’ vifible horizon, it will not appear ftraight, but circu¬ 

lar, as if it was built upon the circumference of th.e 
horizon a c e g y: and if the wall be continued to an 
imnicnfe diftance, its, extreme parts YZ will appear 
in the horizon at yz, where it is cut by a line Oy pa¬ 
rallel to the wall. For, fuppofmg a ray YO, the 
angle YOy will become infenfibly fmall. Imagine 
* this infinite plane OAYy, with the wall upon it, to 
be turned about the horizontal line O like' the lid of a 
box, till it becomes perpendicular to the other half 
of the horizontal plane DM y, and the wall parallel 
to it, like a vaft ceiling over head; and then the wall 
will appear like the concave figure of the clouds over¬ 
head. But though the wall in the horizon appear in 
the figure of a Semicircle, yet the ceiling will nor, 
but much Skitter. Becaufe the horizontal plane was 
a vifible furface, which fuggefted the idea of the fame 
distances quite round the eye: but in the verticle plane 
extended between the eye and the ceiling, there is 
nothing that affeds the fenfe with an idea of its pai ts 
but the common line Oy; confequently the apparent 
distances of the higher parts of the ceiling will be gra¬ 
dually diminilTied in afeending from that line. Now 
when the Sky is quite overcaft with clouds of equal 
gravities, they will all float in the air at equal heights 
above the earth, and confequently will compofe a fur- 
face refembling a large ceiling, as flat as the vifible 
furface of the earth. Its concavity therefore is not 
real, but apparent: and when the heights of the 
clouds are unequal, fince their real fhapes and magni¬ 
tudes are all unknown, the eye can feldoni diftinguifh 
the unequal diftances of thofe clouds that appear in 
the fame diredions, unlefs when they are very near us, 
or are driven by contrary currents of the air. So that 
the vifible fhape of the whole furface remains alike in 
Loth cafes. And whet# the fky is either partly over¬ 
caft, or partly free from clouds, it is matter of fad 
that we retain much the fame idea of its concavity as 
Wh^the ' w ‘ len was T-iite overcaft. 

concavity The concavity of the heavens appears to the eye, 
of the iky which is the only judge of an apparent figure, to- be a 
appears lefs lefs por:ion of a fpherical furface than a hemifphere. 
than a he- j) r Smith fays, that the centre of the concavity is 
■uq-here. muc j 1 s e l ow t } le eye; an d by taking a medium among 
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feveral obfervations, lie found the apparent diftar.ee of .due colour 
its parts at the horizon to be generally between three of the Sky. 
and four times greater than the apparent diftance of 
its parts overhead. For let the arch ABCD repre- IO * 
font the apparent concavity of the fky, O the place of 
the eye, OA and OC the horizontal and vertic tl appa¬ 
rent diftances, whofe proportion is required. Firil 00- 
ferve when the fun or the moon, or any cloud or ftar, 
is in fuch a pofition at B, that the apparent arches BA, 

BC, extended on each fide of this cbjed towards the 
horizon and zenith, feem equal to the eye; then 
taking the altitude of the objed B wi h a quadrant, 
or a crofs-ftafF, or finding it by aftronomy from the 
given time of obfervati< n, the angle AOB is known. 

Drawing therefore the line OB in the pofition thus 
determined, and taking.in it any point B at plea- 
fure, in the vertical line CO produced downwards, 
feek the centre E of the circle ABC, whofe arches BA, 

BC, intercepted between B and the legs of the right 
angle AOC, fhall be equal to each other; then will this 
arch ABCD reprefent the apparent figure of the fky. 

For by the eye we eftimate the dift ince between any 
two objeds in the heavens by the quantity of fky that 
appears to lie between them ; as upon earth we 
eftimate it by the quantity of ground that lies be¬ 
tween them. The centre E may be found geometri¬ 
cally by conftruding a cubic equation, or as quickly 
and fufficiently exad by trying whether the chords 
BA, BC, of the arch ABC drawn by conjedure are 
equal, and by altering its radius BE till they are fo. 

Now in making feveral obfervations upon the fun, and 
fome others upon the moon and ftars, they feemed to 
our author to bifed the verticle arch ABC at B, when 
their apparent altitudes or the angle AOB was about 
23 degrees; which gives the proportion of OC to 
OA as 3 to 10 or as 1 to 3f nearly. When the fun 
was but 30 degrees high, the upper arch feemed always 
lefs than the under one; and, in our author’s opinion, 
always greater when tire fun was about 18 or 20 de¬ 
grees high. 

$ 5. Of the Blue Colour of the Sly, ami of Blue and 
Green Shadows. 

930 

The opinions of ancient writers concerning the co- Opinionsof 
lour of the fky merit no notice. The firft who gave theancient* 
any rational explanation was Fromondus. By him it refpefling 
was fuppofed, that the bluenefs of the fky proceeded 
from a mixture of die white light of the fan with the 0 tle * 
black fpace beyond the atmofphere, where, there is 
neither refradion nor refledion. This opinion pre¬ 
vailed very generally even in modern times, and was 
maintained by Otto Guerick and all his cotemporaries, 
who afferted that white and black may be mixed in 
fuch a manner as to make a blue. M. Bouguer had 
recQurfe to the vapours diffufed through the atm i. 
fphere, to account for the refledion of the blue rays 
rather than any other. He feems howevei to fuppofe, 
that it arifes from the c urftitution of the air itfelf, 
whereby the fainter coloured rays are incapable of 
making their way through any c.onfiderable trad of 
it. Hence he is of opinion, that the colour of the a : r 
is properly blue; to which opinion Dr Smith feems alio 
to have inclined. 

To this blue colour of the fky is owing the appear¬ 
ance of blue and green fbadows in the mornings and. 

evenings.. 
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evenings.—Thefe were fir ft taken notice of by M. 
BufFon in the month of July 1742, when he obferved 
that the fhadows of trees which fell upon a whitewall 
were green. He was at that time ftanding upon an 
eminence, and the fun was fetting in the cleft of a 
mountain, fo that he appeared confiderably lower than 
the horizon. The fky was clear, excepting in the 
Weft, which, though free from clouds, was lightly 
ffiaded with vapours, of a yellow colour, inclining to 
red. Then the fun itfelf was exceedingly red, and was 
feemingly at leaft four times a,s large as he appears 
to be at mid-day. In thefe circumftances, he faw 
very diftindly the fhadows of the trees, which were 
30 or 40 feet from the white wall, coloured with a 
light green, inclining to blue. The fhadow of an ar¬ 
bour, which was three feet from the wall, was ex¬ 
actly drawn upon it, and looked as if it had been 
newly painted with verdegrife. This appearance laft- 
ed near five minutes; after which it grew fainter, 
and vanifhed at the fame time with the light of the 
fun. 

The next morning, at funrife, he went to obferve 
other fhadows, upon another white wall; but inftead 
of finding them green, as he expefted, he obferved 
that they were blue, or rather of the colour of lively 
indigo. The fky was ferene, except a flight covering 
of yellowifh vapours in the eaft; and the fun arofe be¬ 
hind a hill, fo that it was elevated above his horizon. 
In thefe circumftances, the blue fhadows were only vi- 
fible three minutes ; after which they appeared black, 
and in the evening of the fame day he obferved the 
green fhadows exactly as before. Six days paffed 
without his being able to repeat his obfervations, on 
account of the clouds; but the 7th day, at funfet, 
the fhadows were not green, hut of a beautiful fky- 
blue. He alfo obferved, that the fky was in a great 
meafure free from vapours at that time; and that 
the fun fet behind a rock, fo that it difappeared be¬ 
fore it came to his horizon. Afterwards he often 
obferved the fhadows both at funrife and funfet; but 
always obferved them to be blue, though with a great 
variety cf fhades of that colour. He fhowed this 
phenomenon to many of his friends, who were as much 
furprifed at it as he himfelf had been; but he fays 
that any peifon may fee a blue fhadow, if he will only 
hold his finger before a piece of white paper at fun¬ 
rife or funfet. 

The firft perfon who attempted to explain this phe¬ 
nomenon was the Abbe Mazeas, in a memoir of the 
fociety in Berlin for the year 1752. He obferved, 
‘ that when an opaque body was illuminated by the 
moon and a candle at the fame time, and the two 
fhadows were caft upon the fame white wall, that 
which was enlightened by the candle was reddifti, and 
that which was enlightened by the moon was blue. 
But, without attending to any other circumftances, he 
fuppofed the change of colour to be occafioned by the 
diminution of the light; but M. Melville, and M. 
Bouguer, both independent of one another, feem to 
have hit upon the true caufe of this curious appear¬ 
ance, and which hath been already hinted at The for¬ 
mer of thefe gentlemen, in his attempts to explain the 
blue colour of the fky, obferves, that fince it is cer¬ 
tain that no body affumes any particular colour, but 
becaufe it rcfledts one fort of rays more abundantly 
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than the reft; and fmee it cannot be fuppofed that the Blue colour 
conftituent parts of pure air are grofs enough to fepa- of the Sky. 
rate any colours ofthemfelves; we mu ft conclude with v-— 
Sir Ifaac Newton, that the violet and blue making 
rays are refle&ed more copioufly than the reft, by the 
finer vapours diffufed through the atmofphere, whofe ' 
parts are not big enough to give them the appearance 
of vifible opaque clouds. And he fhows, that in proper 
circumftances, the bluiih colour of the fky-light may 
be actually feen on bodies illuminated by it, as, he 
fays, it is objetted fhould always happen upon this hy- 
pothefis. For that if, on a clear cloudlefs day, a fheet 
of white paper be expofed to the fun’s beams, when 
any opaque body is placed upon it, the fhadow which 
is illuminated by the fky only will appear remarkably 
bluifh compared with the reft of the paper, which re¬ 
ceives the fun’s diredt rays. 

M. Bouguer, who has taken the moll pains with 
this fubjedl, obferves, that as M. BufFon mentions the 
fhadows appearing green only twice, 1 and that at all 
other times they were blue, this is the colour which 
they regularly have, and that the blue was changed 
into green by fome accidental circumftance. Green, 
he fays, is only a compofition of blue and yellow, fo 
that this accidental change may have arifen from the 
mixture of fome yellow rays in the blue fhadow; and 
that perhaps the wall might have had that tinge, fo 
that the blue is the only colour for which a general 
reafon is required. And this, he fays,muft be derived 
from the colour of pure air, which always appears 
blue, and which always refiedls that colour upon all 
objects without diftindtion; but which is too faint 
to be perceived when our eyes are ftrongly affected 
by the light of the fun, refledted from other objedts 
around us. 

To confirm this hypotbefis, he adds fome curious 
obfervations of his own, in which this appea-rance is 
agreeably diverfified. Being at the village of Boucholtz 
in July 1764, he obferved'the fhadows projedted on the 
white paper of his pocket-book, when the fky was clear. 

At half an hour paft 6 in the evening, when the fun was Cnriousob- 
about four degrees high, he obferved that the fhadow fervat ons 
of his finger was of a dark grey, while he held the relating to 
paper oppofite to the fun ; but when he inclined it al- dusfub- 
moft horizontally, the paper had a bluifh caft, and the^' 
fhadow upon it was of a beautiful bright blue. 

When his eye was placed between the fun and the 
paper laid horizonta'ly, it always appeared of a bluifh. 
cift; but when he held the paper thus inclined be- 
twee t his eye and the fun, he could diftingu’ifh, upon 
every little eminence occaficned by the inequ ility of 
the furfuce of the paper, the principal of the prifma- 
tc colours. He alio perceived them upon his rails, 
and upon the fkin of his hand. This multitude of co¬ 
loured points, red, yellow, green, and blue, almoft ef¬ 
faced the natural colour of the objefts. 

At three qu'arters paft fix, the fh idows began to be 
blue, even when the rays of the fun fell perpendicu¬ 
larly. The colour was the moft lively when tire rays 
fell upon it an angle of 45 degrees; but with alefs 
inclination of the paper, he could diftindtly perceive, 
that the blue fhadow had a border of a ftronger blue 
on that fide which looked towards the fky, and a red 
border on that fide which was turned towards -the 
earth. To fee thefe borders, the body that made tire 

fhadow 
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Different fhadow was obliged to be placed very near the paper; 
coloured and the nearer it was the more fcniible was the red 
Hmdovvi. border. At the diiUnce of three incher, the whole 
* v (hadow was blue. At every ebi’ervation, after having 
held the paper towards the (ky, he turned it towards 
the earth, which was covered with verdure ; holding it 
in i'uch a manner, that the fun might (bine upon it 
while it received the Ihadows of various bodies; but 
in tills pofition he could never perceive the (hadetv to 
be blue or green at any inclination with refpedt to the 
fan’s rays. 

At leven o’clock, the fun being dill about two de¬ 
grees high, the ihadows were of a bright blue, even 
when the rays fell perpendicularly upon the paper, but 
were the brightcil when it was inclined at an angle of 
45 0 . At this time he was furprifed to obftrve, that 
a large craft of (kv was not favourable to this blue ec- 
lcur, and that the (hadow falling upon the paper placed 
horizontally was not coloured, or at lead the blue was 
very taint. This (ingularity, he concluded, arole from 
the fmall difference between the light of that part of 
the paper which received ’die rays of the fun and that 
which was in the (hade in this (fruition. In a fitua- 
tion precifely horizontal, the difference would vaniih, 
ar.d there could be no lh.idow. Thus too much or too 
little of the fun’s light produced, but for different rea- 
fons, the fame effect; for they both made the blue 
light re Hefted from the Ay to become infenfible. This 
gentleman never faw any green fhadows, but when he 
made them fall on yellow paper. But he does not 
abfolutely fay, that green fhadows cannc t be produ¬ 
ced in any other manner : and fuppoies, that if it was 
on the fame wall that M. Button faw the blue fha¬ 
dows, feven days after having feen the green ones, the 
caufe of it might be the mixture of yellow rays, re¬ 
flected from the vapours, which he obferves were of 
that colour. 

Eluefli-- Thefe blue fhadows, our author obferves, are not 
dows not confined to the times of the fun-rifmg and fun-fetting ; 
confined to on the 19th of July, when the fun has the greateft 
tbemorn- force, he obferved them at three o’clock in the af- 

ingsand ternoon, but the fun fhone through a mill at that 
evenings. t ; me _ 

If the (kv is clear, the fhadows begin to be blue ; 
when, if they be projected horizontally, they are eight 
times as long as the height of the body that produces 
them, that is, when the centre of the fun is 7 0 8’ 
above the horizon. This obfervation, he fays, was 
made in the beginning of Auguft. 

Befides thefe coloured fhadows, which are produced 
by the interception of the diredt rays of the fun, our 
author obferved others fimilar to them at every hour of 
the day, in rooms into which the light of the fun was 
refledted from feme white body, if any part of the 
clear Iky could be feen from tire place, and all unne- 
. ceiTary light was excluded as much as pollible. Ob- 
ferving thefe precautions, he fays that the blue Iha¬ 
dows may be feen at any hour of the day, even with 
the diredt light of the fun ; and that tiiis colour will 
dilappear in all thole places of the fhadow from which 
the lilac fky cannot be feen. 

All the obfervations that our author made upon the 
yellow or reddiili borders of fhadows abovemention- 
ed, led him to conclude, that they were occafioned by 
the interception of the fky light, whereby part of the 
Vox. XIII. 
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fhadow was illuminated either by the red rays reflect-Irradiation* 
ed from the clouds, when the fun is near the horizon, °f the .Sun’s 
or from fome terrelirial bodies in the neighbourhood. 

This conje&ure is favoured by the necefiity he was 
under of placing any body near tire paper, in order to 
produce this bordered fhadow, as he Ays it is eafily 
demonftruted, that the interception of the fky-light 
can only take place when the breadth of the opaque 
body is to itsdiitanee from the white ground on which 
the fhadow falls, as twice the fine c<f half the ampli¬ 
tude of tiie fky to its cofine. *37 

At the condufion of his obfervations on thefe blue Another 
fhadows, lie gives a fhort account of another kind of oi 
them, which, he does not doubt, have the fame ori- iuauW ” 
gin. Thefe he often faw early in the faring when he 
was reading by the light of a candle in the morning, 
and confequendy the twilight mixed with that of his 
candle. In thefe circumftances, the fhadow that was 
made by intercepting the light of his candle, at the di- 
ftance of about fix feet, was of a beautiful and clear 
blue, which became deeper as the opaque body 
which made the (hadow was brought nearer to the 
wall, and was exceedingly deep at the diflance of a 
few inches only. But wherever the day-light did not 
come, the ihadows were all black without the lead 
mixture of blue. 


§ 6 . Of the Irradiations of the Sun's Light appearing 
through the interjlices of the Clouds. 

This is an appearance which every one mud have 
obferved when the fky was pretty much overcad with 
clouds at fome didance from each other. At that time 
feveral large beams of light, fomething like the appear¬ 
ance of the light of the fun admitted into a fmoaky 
room, will be feen generally with a very confiderable 
degree of divergence, as if the radiant point was ii- 
tuated at no great didance above the clouds. Dr 
Smith obferves that this appearance is one of thofe 
which ferve to demondrate that very high and remote 
objedts in the heavens do not appear to us in their real 
Ihapes and pofitions, but according to their perfpedtive 
projections on the apparent concavity of the iky. He 
acquaints us, that though thefe beams are generally 
feen diverging, as reprefented in fig. 11 . it is not al- Plate 
ways the cafe. He himfelf, in particular, once faw CCCLvI. 
them converging towards a point diametrically oppo-,, 338 
fite to the fun : for, as near as he could conjedture, the 
point to which they converged was fituated as much ations ot>- 
below the horizon as the fun was then elevated above ferved by 
the oppolite part of it. This part is reprefented by I)r Smith, 
the line jfDif, and the point below it in oppofition to pjg, I2 . 
the fun is E ; towards which all the beams v /, vt , &c. 
appeared to converge. 

“ Obferving (fays our author) that the point of Thepheno- 
convergence was oppofite to the fun, I began to fufpedt menon ex- 
that this unufual phenomenon was but a cafe of the P} 3ined ky 
ufual apparent divergence of the beams of the fun from hlm ‘ 
his apparent place among the clouds, as reprefented in 
fig. 11. I fay an apparent divergence ; for though noi- 
thing is more common than for rays to diverge from a 
luminous body, yet the divergence of thefe beams in 
fuch large angles is not real, but apparent. Becaufe it 
is hnpoiTible for the diredt rays of the fun to crofs one 
another at any point of the apparent concavity of he 
Iky, in a greater angle than about half a degree. For 
U u the 
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Irradiations the diameter of the earth being fo extremely fmall, in 
of the .Sun's coftiparifon to the diftance of the fun, as to fubtend an 
L'glu, to . an g[ e at an y p 0 j nt 0 f his body of but 20 or 22 feconds 
at moll j and the diameter of our vifible horizon being 
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the rules" of*perfpeCtive, that thefelong beams, will not Irradiation* 
appear in their real places, but. upon the concave AB of the Sun’s 
CD diverging every way from the place B, where the Llglu > &c ‘ 
fun himfelf appears, or the cloud x that 'covers his 


extremely fmaller than that of the earth; it is plain, 
that all the rays which fall upon the horizon from any 
given point of the fun, muft be inclined to each other 
in the (mailed angles imaginable : the greateft of them 
being as much fmaller than that angle of 22 feconds, 
as the diameter of the vifible horizon is fmaller than 
that of the earth. .All the lays that come to us from 
any given point of the fum may therefore be confider- 
Plafc ed as parallel to each other ; as the rays eRg from,the 
CCCLXI. p 0 i nt e> or from the oppofite point/; and con- 
1J ' fequently the fays of tbefe two pencils that come fiom 
oppofite points of the fun’s real diameter, and crofs each 
other in the fun’s apparent place B among the clouds, 
can conftitute no greater an angle with each Other 
than about half a degree ; this angle of their interfec- 
, tion eBf being the fame as the fun would appear un¬ 

der to an eye placed among the clouds at B, or (which 
is much the fame) to an eye at O upon the ground. 
Becaufe the fun’s real diftance OS is inconceivably 
greafer than his apparent diftance OB. Therefore the 
rays of the fun, as B g, B h, do really diverge from his 
apparent place B in no greater angles gBh than about 
half a degree. Neverthelefs they appear to diverge 
Fig. 11. from the place B in all poflible angles, and even in op¬ 
pofite directions. Let us proceed then to an explana¬ 
tion of this apparent divergence, which is not felf-evi- 
dent by any means ; though at firft fight we are apt to 
think it is, by not diftinguifhing the vaft difference 
between the true and apparent diftances of the fun. 

“ What I am going to demonftrate is this. Sup- 
pofing all the rays of the fun to fall accurately paral¬ 
lel to each other upon the vifible horizon, as they do 


body, as reprefented feparately in full view in fig. 11. 

“ And for the fame reaftjn, if the line BO be pro¬ 
duced towards E, below the plane of the horizon AOD, 
and the eye be directed towards the region of the fky 
direCtly above E, the lower ends of the fame real beams 
vt, v t, will now appear upon the part DF of this 
concave ; and will feem to converge towards the point 
E, fituated juft as much below the horizon as the op¬ 
pofite point B is above it: which is feparately repre- 
feritedin full view in fig. 12. 

“ For if the beams v t, vt, be fuppofed to be vifible 
throughout their whole lengths, and the eye be direct- 
in a plane perpendicular to them, here reprefented 
by the line OF; they and their intervals will appear 
broadeft in and about this plane, becaufe thefe parts 
of them are the neareft to the eye ; and therefore their 
remoter parts and intervals will appear gradually nar¬ 
rower towards the oppofite ends of the line BE. As 
a farther illuftration of this matter, vve may conceive 
the fpeftator at O to be fituated upon the top of fo 
large a defeent OH 1 towards a remote valley IK, and 
the fun to be fo very low, that the point E, oppofite 
to him, may be feen above the horizon of this fhady 
valley. In this cafe it is manifeft, that the fpeCtators at 
O would now fee thefe beams converging fo far as 
to meet each other at the point E in the Iky itfelf. 2JC) 

“ I do not remember to have ever feen any pheno- Not ohfer- 
menon of this kind by moon-light; not fo much as of ved by 
beams diverging from her apparent place., Probably moon - 
her light is too weak after reflections from any kind ilght * . 
of vapours, to caufe a fenfible appearance of lights and 
{hades fo as to form thefe beams. And in the unufual~ 


very nearly, yet iriJaotli cafes they muft appear to di¬ 
verge in all poflible angles. Let us imagine the hea¬ 
vens to be partly overcaft with a fpeciaus bed of bro- 
Tig. 14. ken clouds, v, v, v, See. lying parallel to the plane of 
the vifible horizon, here reprefented by the line AOD ; 
and when the fun’s rays fall upon thefe clouds in the 
parallel lines s v,s v, &c. let fome of them pafs through 
their intervals in the lines vt, vt, &c. and fall upon 
the plane of the horizon at the places t, t, &c. And 
fince the reft of the incident rays s v, s v, are fuppofed 
to be intercepted from the place of the fpeCtator at O 
by the cloud x, and from the intervals between the 
tranfmitted rays vt, v t, &c. by the clouds v, v, &c. a 
fmall part of thefe latter rays vt, vt, when reflected 
every way from fome certain kind of thin vapours float¬ 
ing in the air, may undoubtedly be fufficient to affeCt 
the eye with an appearance of lights and (hades, in 
the form of bright beams in the places vt, vt, &c. 
and of dark ones in the intervals between them ; juft 
as the like beams of light and (hade appear in a room 
by reflections of the fun’s rays from a fmoky or dufty 
air within it; the lights and (hades being here occa- 
fioned by the tranftniflaon of the rays through fome 
parts of the window,- and by their interruption at other 
parts. 

“ Now, if the apparent concavity of this bed of 
clouds v, v, to the eye at O, be reprefented by the 
arcli ABCD, and be cut in the point B by the line OB* 
drawn parallel to the beams tv, it will be evident by 


phenomenon I well remember, that the converging 
(un-beams towards the point below the horizon were 
not quite fo bright and ftrong as thofe ufually are that 
diverge from him ; and that the (ky beyond them ap¬ 
peared very black (feveral (bowers having pafled that 
way), which certainly contributed to the evidence of 
this appearance. Hence it is probable that the thin- 
nefs and weaknefs of the reflected rays from the va¬ 
pours oppofite to the fun, is the chief caufe that this 
appearance is fo very uncommon in comparifon to that 
other of diverging beams. » For as the region of the 
(ky round about the'fun is always brighter than the 
oppofite one, fo the light of the diverging beams' 
ought alfo to be brighter than that of ’ the convetv 
ging ones. For, though rays are reflected from rough 
unpoliftied bodies in all poflible directions, yet it is 
a general obfervation, that more of them are reflect¬ 
ed .forwards obliquely, than are reflected more di¬ 
reCtly backwards. Befides, in the prefent cafe, the 
incident rays upon the oppoiite region to the fun, 
are mor e diminiflied by continual reflections from a 
longer traCt of the atmofphere, that the incident 
rays upon the region next the fun. 241 

“ 1 he common phenomenon of diverging beams, J- The pheno- 
think, is more frequent in fummer than in winter, and n ° f 
alfo when the fun is lower than when higher up ; pro- bllmsmore 
bably becaufe the lower vapours are denfer, and there, frequent in 
fore more ftrongly refleCtive than the higher; be- fmnmtr 
caufe the lower (ky-light is not fo bright as the up- t ^ ian ‘ n 

winter. 
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per ; becaufe the air is generally quieter in the morn¬ 
ings and evenings than about noon-day ; and laftly, 
becaufe many for ts of vapours are exhaled in greater 
plenty in fummer than in winter, from many kinds of 
volatile vegetables; which vapours, when the air is 
cooled and eond infix! in the mornings and evenings, 
may become ucnfe enough to refledt a ienfible light.” 

$7. Of the Illumination of the Shadow of ike Earth ly 
the r f afiion of the A’mofpherc. 

The ancient philosophers, who knew nothing of the 
refractive power of the atmofphere, were very much 
perplexed to account for the body of the moon being 
vifible when totally eclipfed. At fuch times {he gene¬ 
rally appears of a dull red colour, like tarnifhed cop¬ 
per, or of iron almoft red-hot. This, they thought, 
was the moon’s native light, by which (lie became vi- 
libis when hid from the blighter light of the fun. 
Plutarch indeed, in his diicouife upon the face of the 
moon, aUribu’es this appearance to the light of the 
fixed liars reflcdted to us by the moon; but this mull 
be by far too weak to produce that effedt. The true 
caufe of it is the fcatterec! beams of the fan bent into 
the earth’s fnadow by reiradtions through the atmo- 
fphere in the following manner. 

“ Let the body of the fun, fays Dr Smith, be repre¬ 
sented by the greater circle ah, and that of the earth by 
the leffer one cd\ and let the lines ace and bde touch 
them both on their oppohte fides, and meet in e beyond 
the earth ; then the angularfpace ced willreprefent the 
conic figure of the earth’s fhadow, which would be to¬ 
tally deprived of the fun’s rays, were none of them 
bent into it by the refradtive power of the atmofphere. 

Let this power juft vanifh at the circle h i, concentric 
to the earth, fo that the rays ah and b i, which touch 
its oppofite fides, may proceed unrefradted, and meet 
each other at l. Then the two neareft rays to thefe 
that flow within them, from the fame points a and b, 
being refracted iu.vards through the margin of the at- 

The fun’s leaft apparent femidiameter 
The fun’s horizontal parallax 

Their difference* is 

Double the horizontal refraction 


molpherf, will crofs each other at a point 1 , fomewhat 
neater to the earth than k ; and in like manner, two 
oppofite lays next within lhe two Lift v- ill crofs each 
other at a point m, fomewhat nearer to the earth than /, 
having lit fibred greater refi actions, by palling through 
longer and denfer tradts of air lying fomewhat nearer 
to tiie earth. The like approach of the fucceffive in- 
terfedtions k, l, m, is to be underftood of innumerable 
couples of rays, till you come to the interfedlion n of 
the two innermoft ; which we mayfuppofe juft to tcu ch 
the earth at the points 0 and p. It is plain then, that 
the fpace bounded by thefe rays on, np, will be the only 
part of the earth’s-fimdew w!r lly deprived of the fun’s 
rays. Let fmg reprefent part of the moon’s orbit 
when it is neareft to the earth, at a time when the 
earth’s dark fhadow onp is the longed : in CillS C cnj.C I 
will fhow that the ratio of trn to tn is about 4 to 3 ; 
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and confequently that the moon, though centrally eclip. 
fed at m, may yet be vifible by means of thofe Scatter¬ 
ed rays above-mentioned, firft tranfmitted to the moon 
by refraction through the atmofphere, and from thence 
refledted to the earth. 

“ For let the incident and emergent parts aq, rn, 
of the ray aqor n, that j uft touches the earth at 0, be 
produced till they meet at u, and let ay a produced 
meet the axis s t produced in x ; and joining us and 
v m, fince the refradtions of an horizontal ray paffing 
from 0 to r, or from 0 to q, would be alike and equal, 
the external angle nux is double the quantity of the 
ufual refradlion of an horizontal ray; and the angle 
a u s is the apparent meafure of the fun’s femidiameter 
feen from the earth ; and the angle u si is that of the 
earth’s femidiameter t u feen from the fun (called his 
horizontal parallax) ; and laftly, the angle umt is that 
of the earth’s femidiameter feen from the moon (call¬ 
ed her horizontal parallax) ; becaufe the elevation of 
the point u above the earth is too fmall to make a fen- 
flble error in the quantity of thefe angles; whofe mea¬ 
fure s by aftronomical tables are as follow: 


=z ang. a us -z 
z= ang. us t zr 


1 5 - 
00- 


- 5 ° 

-10 


zr ang. t x u zz 15 —40 
= ang. nux — 67—30 


Their fum f is - rz ang. tnu z= 83 —10 

The moon’s greateft horizontal parallax z= ang. t m u z= 62—10 


Fig 


Therefore (by a preceding prop.) we have tm : tn : : 
(ang. tnv, : ang. tmu \ : 83'—10'': 62'—10" : :) 4 : 
3 in round numbers ; which was to be proved. It is 
cafy to colledl from the moon’s greateft horizontal pa¬ 
rallax of 62'—10", that her leaft diftance tm is about 
55-j- fen.idiameters of the earth; and therefore the 
greateft length tn of the dark fhadow, being three quar¬ 
ters of tm, is about 41 femidLmeters. 

“ The difference of the laft mentioned angles tnu, 
tmu, is niun— 21', that is, about two thirds of 31 — 
40", the angle which the whole diameter of the fun 
fuhtends at u. Whence it follows, that the middle 
point m of the moon centrally eclipfed, is illuminated 
by rays which come from two thirds of every diame¬ 
ter of the fnn’s difk, and pafs by one fide of the 
earth; and alfo by rays that come from the oppofite 


two thirds of every one of the faid diameters, and 
pafs by the other fide of the earth. Thi- will appear 
by conceiving the ray aqorn to be inflexible, and 
its middle point 0 to Aide upon the earth, while the 
part rn is approaching to touch the point m; for 
then the oppofite part qa will trace over two thirds 
of the fun’s diameter. The true proportion of the 
angles num, a us, could not be preferved in the 
feheme, by reafon of the fun’s jmmeale diftance and 
magnitude with refpeft to the earth. 

“ Having drawn the line at a, it is obfervabls, that 
all the incident rays, as aq, a*, flowing from any one F 'Se 3 * 
point of the fun to the circumference of the earth, 
will be colle&ed to a focus «, whofe diftance t a is lefs 
than t m in the ratio of 62 to 67 nearly; and thus 
an image of die fun will be formed at * /2, whofe rays 
U u 2 . us 
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Meafures will diverge upon the moon. For the angle t a u is the 
ol light, difference of the angles x u a, u at found above ; and 
(a: tm : : ang. tmu : ang. tau : : 62'—10" : 67—30". 

“ The rays that flow next above a q and a », by 
palling through a thinner part of the atmolphere, will 
be united at a point in the axis at a fomewhat far¬ 
ther from the earth than the laft focus a ; and the fame 
may be faid of the rays that pafs next above thefe, 

■ and fo on ; whereby an infinite feries of images of the 
fun will be formed, vrhofe diameters and degrees of 
brightnefs will increafe with their diftances from the 

243 earth - 

Why the “ Hence it is manifeft why the moon eclipfed in her 
moon ap- perigee is obferved to appear always duller and dark- 
pears duller er than in her apogee. The reafon why her colour 
whenechp-j s a l wa y S 0 f the copper kind between a dull red and 
iteriet e** oran 8 e > 1 take to be this. The blue colour of a clear 
than°in her fhows manifeftly that the blue-making rays are 
apogee. more copioufly refledted from pure air than thofe of 
any other colour; confequently they are lefs copioufly 
tranfmitted through it among the reft that come from 
the fun, and fo much the lefs as the tradt of air 
through which they pafs is the longer. Hence the 
common colour of the fan and moon is whiteft in the 
meridian, and grows gradually more inclined to di¬ 
luted yellow, orange, and red, as they defcend lower, 
that is, as the rays are tranfmitted through a longer 
trad of air; which trad being ftill lengthened in paf- 
fing to the moon and back again, cauies a ftill great¬ 
er lofs of the blue-making rays ih proportion to the 
reft; and fo the refulting colour of the tranfmitted 
rays muft lie between a dark orange and red, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Ifaac Newton’s rule for finding the refult 
of a mixture of colours. We have an inftance of the 
reverfe of this cafe in leaf-gold, which appears yellow 
by refleded and blue by tranfmitted rays. The cir¬ 
cular edge of the fhadow in a partial eclipfe appears 
red; becaufe the red-making rays are the leaft refrac¬ 
ted of all others, and confequently are left alone in the 
conical furface of the fhadow, all the reft being re- 
fraded into it. 


§ 8. Of the Meafufes of Light. 

That fome luminous bodies give a ftronger, and 
others a weaker light, and that fome refled more 
244 Kgl* than others, was always obvious to mankind; 
M. Bou-. but no perfon, before M. Bouguer, hit upon a toler- 
guer’s con- able method of afcertaining the proportion that two 
trivanecs 0 r more lights bear to one other. The methods he 
b’ r ™ e ^ lr " m °ft commonly ufed were the following. 

Opiate ’ He to °k two P‘ eces of wood or pafteboard EC and 
CCCiiXII. CD (fig. 4.), in which he made two equal holes P 
and over which he drew pieces of oiled or white 
paper. Upon thefe holes he contrived that the light 
of the different bodies he was comparing fhould fall; 
while he placed a third piece of pafteboard FC, fo as 
to prevent the two lights fronv-mixing with one ano¬ 
ther. Then placing himfelf fometimes on one fide, 
and fometimes on the other, but generally on the op- 
pofite fide of this inftrument, with refped to the light, 
he altered their pofition till the papers in the two holes 
appeared to be equally enlightened. This being done, 
he computed the proportion of their light by the 
fquares of the diftances at which the luminous bodies 
were placed from the objedis. If, for inftance, the 
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diftances were as three and nine, he concluded that the Meafurci. 
light they gave were as nine and eighty-one. Where Bight, 
any light was very faint, he fometimes made ufe of ' v 
lenfes, in order to condenfe it; and he inclofed them 
in tubes or not as his particular application of them 
required. 

To meafure the intenfity of light proceeding from 
the heavenly bodies, or reflected from any part of the 
fky, he contrived an inftrument which refembles a 
kind of portable camera obfcura. He had two tubes, 
of which the inner was black, fattened at their lower 
extremities by a hinge C, (fig. 5.) At the bottom of 
thefe tubes were two holes, R and S, three or four 
lines in diameter, covered with two pieces of fine white 
paper. The two other extremities had each ol them 
a cii cular aperture, an inch in diameter; and one of 
the tubes confided of two, one of them Aiding into 
the other, which produced the fame effedt as varying 
the aperture at the end. When this inftrument is ufed, 
the obferver has his head, and the end of the inftru¬ 
ment C, fo covered, that no light can fall upon his eye, 
befides that which comes through the two holes S and 
R, while an afliftant manages the inftrument, and 
draws out or fhortens the tube DE, as the obferver di- 
redts. When the two holes appear equally illumina¬ 
ted, the intenfity of the lights is judged to be inverfely 
as the fquares of the tubes. 

In uiing this inftrument, it is neceffary that the ob- 
jedt fliould fubtend an angle larger than the aperture 
A or D, feen from the other end of the tube; for 
otherwife, the lengthening of the tube has no eft eft. 

To avoid, in this cafe, making the inftrument of an 
inconvenient length, or making the aperture D too 
narrow, he has recourfe to another expedient. He 
conftrudts an inftrument, reprefented (fig. 6.), confift- . 
ing of two objedt-glaffes, AE and DF, exadlly equal, 
fixed in the ends of two tubes fix or feven feet, or, in 
fome cafes, 10 or 12 feet long, and having their foci at 
the other ends. At the bottom of thefe tubes B, are 
two holes, three or four lines in diameter, covered with 
a piece of white paper; and this inftrument is ufed 
exadlly like the former. * 

If the two objedts to be obferved by this inftrument 
be not equally luminous, the light that iffues from them 
muft be reduced to an equality, by diminifliing the 
aperture of one of the objeft-glaffes; and then the re¬ 
maining furface of the two glaffes will give the propor¬ 
tion of their lights. But for this purpofe, the central 
parts of the glals muft be covered in the fame propor¬ 
tion with the parts near the circumference, leaving the 
aperture fuch as is reprefented (fig. 7.), becaufe the 
middle part of the glafs is thicker and lefs tianfparent 
than the reft. 

If all the objedts to be obferved lie nearly in the fame 
direction,our author obferves, that thefe two long tubes 
may be reduced into one, the two objedt-glaffes being 
placed cLfe together, and one eye-glafs iufficient for 
them both. The inftrument will then be the fame with 
that of which he publifbed an account in 1748, and 
which he called a keliometer, or ajlrometer. 

Our author obferves, that it is not the abfolute Thefe in¬ 
quantity, but only the intenfity of the light, that is ftruments 
mcafured by thefe two inftruments, or the number 0 f meafu,e 
rays, in proportion to the furface of the luminous bo- tenfltv of 
dy; ar.d it is of great importance that thefe two things ii g »-t. ‘ 

be ° 
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Meafure* be diftinguifhed. The Intenfity of light may be very 
ef Light, great, when the quantity, and its power of illumina- 
• * ting other.bodies, may be very fmall, on account of 

the fmallnefs of its furface ; or the contrary may be 
the cafe, when the furface is large. 

Having explained thefe methods which M. Bouguer 
took to meafure the different proportions of light, we 
fhall fubjoin in this place a few miftellaneous examples 
of his application of them. 

It is obfervable, that when a perfon ftands in a place 
where there is a ftrong light, he cannot diftinguilh 
objedts that are placed in the {hade: nor can he fee 
any thing upon going immediately into a place where 
there is very little light. It is plain, therefore, that 
the adtion of a ftrong light upon the eye, and alfo the 
impreffion which it leaves upon it, makes it infenfible 
to the effedt of a weaker light. M. Bouguer had the 
curiofity to endeavour to afcertain the proportion be¬ 
tween the intenfities of the two lights in this cafe; 
and by throwing the light of two equal candles upon 
a board, he found that the fliadow made by intercept¬ 
ing the light of one of them, could not be perceived 
by his eye, upon the place enlightened by the other, 
at little more than eight times the dillance; from 
whence he concluded, that when one light is eight 
times eight, or 64 times lefs than another, its pre¬ 
fence 01 abfence will not be perceived. He allows, 
however, that the effedt may be different on different 
eyes; and fuppofes that the boundaries in this cafe, 
with refpedt to different perfons, may lie between 60 
and So. 

Applying the two tubes of his inftrument, men¬ 
tioned above, to meafure the intenfity of the light re¬ 
fledted from different parts of the {fey: he found, that 
when the fun was 25 degrees high, the light was four 
times ftronger at the dillance of eight or nine degrees 
from his body, than it was at 31 or 32 degrees. But 
what ffruck him the inoft was to find, that when the 
fun is 15 or 20 degrees high, the light decreafes on 
the fame parallel to the horizon to no or 120 de¬ 
grees, and then increafes again to the place exadtly op- 
pofite to the fun. 

The light of the fun, our author obferves, is too 
ftrong, and that of the ftars too weak, to determine 
the variation of their light at different altitudes : but 
as, in both cafes, it mull be in the fame proportion 
with the diminution of the light of the moon in the 
fame circumftances, he made his obfervations on that 
luminary, and found, that its light at 19 0 16', is to 
its light at 66 0 n', as 1681 to 2500; that is, the 
Great va- one ’ s near ty two thirds of the other. He chofe thofe 
riation of particular altitudes,' becaufe they are thofe of the fun 
the light of at the two folftices at Croific, where he then redded, 
the moon When one limb of the moon touched the horizon of 
at different jj le f ea> ; ts ijght was 2000 times lefs than at the alti- 
a itu es. tU( j e 0 £ ggo , 1 \ But this proportion he acknowledges 
muft be fubjedt to many variations, the atmofphere 
near the earth varying fs much in its denfity. Fiom 
this obfervation he concludes, that at a medium light 
is diminifhed in the proportion of about 2500 to 1681, 
in traverfing 7469 toifes of denfe air. 

Variation Laftly, our accurate philofopher applied his inftru- 
in different ment to the different parts of the fun’s difk, and found 
parts of the that the centre is confiderably more luminous than the 
dilks of the extremities of it. As near as he could make the ob- 

fun and 
planets. 
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fervation, it was more luminous than a part of the difk Meafure* 
^ths of the femidiameter from it, in the proportion Light.^ 
of 35 to 28 ; which, as he obferves, is more than in 
the proportion of the fines of the angles of obliquity. 

On the other hand, he obferves, that both the primary 
and fecondary planets are more luminous at their edges 
than near their centres. 

The comparifon of the light of the fun and moon is 
a fubjedt that has frequently exercifed the thoughts of 
philofophers; but we find nothing but random conjec¬ 
tures, before our author applied his accurate meafures 
in this cafe. In general, the light of the moon is 
imagined to bear a much greater proportion to that of 
the fun than it really does ; and not only are the ima¬ 
ginations of the vulgar, but thofe of philofophers al¬ 
fo, impofed upon with refpedt to it. It was a great 
furprife to M. de la Hire to find that he could not, by 
the help of any burning mirror, colledt the beams of the 
moon in a fufficient quantity to produce the leaft fenfi- 
ble heat. Other philofophers have fince made the like 
attempts with mirrors of greater power, though without 
. any greater fuccefs ; but this will not furprite us, when 
we fee the refult of M. Bouguer’s obfervations on this 
fubjedt. 14S 

In order to folve this curious problem concerning the ' : ° u " 
comparifon of the light of the fun and moon, he compa- tulalion*'*" 
red each of them to that of a candle in a dark room, one concerning 
in the day-time, and the other in the night following, the light of 
when the moon was at her mean diftance from the the moon, 
earth; and, after many trials, he concluded that the 
light of the fun is about 300,000 times greater than that 
of the moon; wh : ch is fuch a difproportipn, that, as he 
obferves, it can be no wonder that philofophers have 
had fo little fuccefs in their attempts to colledt the light 
of the moon with burning glaffes. For the largeft of 
them will not encreafe the light 1000 times; which will t 
ftill leave the light of the moon, in the focus of the mir¬ 
ror, 300 times lefs than the intenfity of the common' 
light of the fun. 

To this account of the proportion of light which we 
adtually receive from the moon, it cannot be difpleafing 
to the reader, if we compare it with the quantity which 
would have been tranfmitted to us from that opaque 
body, if it refledted all the light it receives. Hr Smith 
thought that he had proved, from two different confi- 
derations, that the light of the full moon would be to 
our day-light as 1 to about 90,900, if no rays were loft 
at the moon. a 

In the firft place, he fuppofes that the moon, en- j> Smith’s 
lightened by the fun, is as luminous as the clouds are at calculation, 
a medium. He therefore fuppofed the light of the fun 
to be equal to that of k whole hemifphere of clouds, or 
as many moons as would cover the furface of the hea¬ 
vens. But on this Dr Prieftley obferves, that it is true, 
the light of the fun filming perpendicularly upon any 
furface would be equal to the light refledted from the 
whole hemifphere, if every part refledted all the light 
that fell upon it; but the light that would in fadt be 
received irom the whole hemifphere (part of it being 
received obliquely) would be only one-half as much 
as would be received from the whole hemifphere, if 
every part of it flione diredtly upon the furface to be 
illuminated. 

In his Remarks, par. 97, Dr Smith demonflrates his 
method of calculation in the folio wiug manner. 

“ Let 
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Meafurea « Let the little circle cfdg reprefent the moon’s 
^of light, body half enlightened by the fun, and the great circle 
Plate a eh, a fpherical fhell concentric to the moon, and 
CCCLXII touching the earth; ah, any diameter of that fhell per- 
fig. 8. pendicular to a great circle of the moon’s body, re- 
prefented by its diameter cd; e the place of the fhell 
receiving full moon-light from the bright hemifphere 
fdg. Now, becaufe the furface of the moon is rough 
like that of the earth, we may allow that the fun’s 
rays, incident upon any fmall part of it, with any ob¬ 
liquity, ate reflected from it every way alike, as if 
they were emitted. And therefore if the fegment df 
fhone alone, the points a, e, would be equally illumi¬ 
nated by it; and likewife if the remaining bright 
fegment dg fhone alone, the points he would be equal¬ 
ly illuminated by it. Confequently, if the light at the 
point a was increafed by the light at h, it would be¬ 
come equal to the full moon-light at e. And con¬ 
ceiving the fame transfer to be made from every point 
of the hemifpherical furface hbik to their oppofite 
points in the hemifphere kaeh, the former hemi¬ 
fphere would be left quite dark, and the latter would 
be uniformly illuminated with full moon-light; arifmg 
from a quantity of the fun’s light, which, immediately 
before its incidence on the moon, would uniformly il¬ 
luminate a circular plane equal to a great circle of her 
body, called her difk. Therefore the quantities of 
light being the fame upon both furfaces, the denfity 
of the fun’s incident light is to the denfity of full 
moonlight, as that hemifpherical furface hek is to 
the laid difk ; that is, as any other hemiipherical fur¬ 
face whofe centre is at the eye, to that part of it which 
the moon’s diik appears to polfefs very nearly, becaufe 
it fubtends but a fmall angle at the eye: that is, as 
radius of the hemifphere to the verfed fine of the 
moon’s apparent femidiameter, or as 10,000,000 to 
2 

1106—or as 90,400 to 1: taking the moon’s mean 

horizontal diameter to be 16' 7". 

“ Stridlly fpeaking, this rule compares moon-light 
at the earth with day-light at the moon ; the medium 
cf which, at her quadratures, is the fame as our day¬ 
light; but is lefs at her full in the duplicate ratio of 
365 to 366, or thereabout, that is of the fun’s diftances 
from the earth and full moon : and therefore full-moon 
light would be to our day-light as about 1 to 90,000, if 
no rays were loft at the moon. 

“ Secondly, I fay that full-moon light is to any 
ether moon light as the whole difk of the moon to 
the part that appears enlightened, confidered upon a 
9 - plane furface. For now let the earth be at h, and let 
d l be perpendicular to fg, and gm to cd; then it is 
plain, that^/is equal to dm; and that g l is equal to 
a perpendicular feftion of the fun’s rays incident upon 
the arch dg, which at h appears equal to dm; the 
eye being unable to diftinguilh the unequal diftances 
of its parts. In like manner, conceiving the moon’s 
furf ice to coufift of innumerable phyfical circles pa- 
•rallel to cfdg, as reprefented at A, the fame reafon 
holds for every one cf thefe circles as for cf dg. It 
follows then, that the bright part of the furface vifible 
at h, when reduced to a flat as reprefented at B, by 
the crefcent pdqmp, will be equal and fimilar to a 
perpendicular feffion of all the rays incident on that 
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part, reprefented at C by the crefcent pgqlpi Now Of Abarr*. 
the whole diik being in proportion to this crefcent, 
as the quantities of light incident upon them; and the ' ’ ’ 
light falling upon every rough particle, being equally 
ratified in diverging to the eye at b, confidered as 
equidiftant from them all; it follows, that full moon¬ 
light is to this moon-light as the whole difk pdqc to 
the crefcent p d q mp. 

" Therefore, by compounding this ratio with that 
in the former remark, day-light is to moon-light as 
the furface of an hemifphere whofe centre is at the 
eye, to the part of that furface which appears to be 
pofieffed by the enlightened part of the moon. 

Mr Michell made his computation in a much more Mr Mi- 
fimple and eafy manner, and in which there is much shell’s cal- 
lefs danger of falling into any miftake. Confidering culatlon * 
the diftance of the moon from the fun, and that the 
denfity of the light muft decreafe in the proportion of 
the fquare of that diftance, he calculated the denfity 
of the fun’s light, aa that diftance, in proportion to its 
denfity at the furface of the fun; and in this manner 
he found, that if the moon rsfleifted all the light it re¬ 
ceives fiom the fun, it would only be the 45,000th 
part of the light we receive from the greater lumi¬ 
nary. Admitting, therefore, that moon light is only 
a 300,000th part of the light of the fun, Mr Michell 
concludes, that it reflects no more than between the 
6th and 7th part of what falls upon it. 

Sect. IV. Of Aberration. 

The great praftical ufe of the fcience of optics is Theory of 
to aid human fight; but it has been repeatedly ob-aberration, 
ferved during the progrefs of this article, that in 
conftrudting dioptrical inftruments for this purpofe, 
great difficulties, arife from the aberration of light. 

It has been fhown, page 288, &c. how to determine 
the concourfe of any refraffed ray PF’ with the ray 
RVCF (figs. 5, 6, See. Plate CCCLV.) which paffes 
through the centre C, and therefore falls perpendicular¬ 
ly on the fpherical furface at the vertex V, and fuffers 
no refraction. This is the conjugate focus to R for 
the two rays RP, RV, and for another ray flowing 
from R and falling on the furface at an equal diftance 
on the oppofite fide to P. In fhort, it is the con¬ 
jugate focus for all the rays flowing from R and falling 
on the fpherical furface in the circumference of a circle 
deferibed by the revolution of the point P round the axis 
RVCF; that is, of all the rays which occupy the coni¬ 
cal furface deferibed by the revolution of RP, and the 
refraffed rays occupy the conical furface produced by 
the revolution of PF’. 

But no otlier rays flowing from R are collefted at 
F’; for it appeared in the demonftration of that pro- 
pofition, that rays incident at a greater diftance from 
the axis RC were collefted at a point between C 
and F’; and then the rays which are incident on the 
whole arch PC, or the fpherical furface generated by 
its revolution round RC, although they all crofs the 
axis RC, are diffufed over a certain portion of it, by 
what has been called the aberration of figure. It is 
called alfo (but improperly) the aberration from the 
geometrical focus, by which is meant the focus of an 
infinitely fiender pencil of rays, of which the middle 
ray (or axis of the pencil) occupies the lens RC, and 

fuffers 
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Of Aberra- fuffers no refradlipn. But there is no fuch focus. But 

t tion ' if we make wRV—#RC : jwRV=VC : VF, the point 
p J s ca ii e j the geometrical focus, and is the remoteft 
limit from C of all the foci (equally geometrical) of 
lays flowing from R. The other limit is eafily de¬ 
termined by conftrudting the problem for .the extreme 
point of the given arch. 

It is evident from the conftrudlion, that while the 
point of incidence P is near to V, the line CK in- 
creafes but very little, and therefore CF diminiflies 
' little, and the retraced rays are but little diffufed from 
F; and therefore they are much denier in its vicinity than 
any other point of the axis. It will foon be evident 
that they are incomparably denier. It , is on this ac¬ 
count thac the point F has been called the conjugate 
focus k«t’ sfox.nv, to R, and the geometrical focus 
and the difFufion has been called aberraticm. A geo¬ 
metrical point R is thus reprefented by a very ihiall 
circle (or phyflcal point as it is improperly called) at F, 
and F has drawn the chief attention. And as, in the per¬ 
formance of optical inftruments, it is neceifary that 
this extended reprefentation of a mathematical point 
R be very fmall, that may not fenfibly interfere with 
the reprefentations of the points adjacent to R, and 
thus caufe indiftindl viflon, a limit is thus fet to the 
extent of the refradting furface which muft be em¬ 
ployed to produce this reprefentation. But this evi¬ 
dently diminiflies the quantity of light, and renders 
the viflon obfcure, though diftindt. Artifts have 
therefore endeavoured to execute refraining furfaces 
of forms not fpherical, which colledt accurately to 
one point the light ifluing from another, and the ma¬ 
thematicians have fumifhed them with forms having 
this property ; but their attempts have been fruitlefs. 
Spherical furfaces are the only ones which can be 
executed with accuracy. All are done by grinding 
the refracting fubftance in a mould ef proper mate¬ 
rials. When this is fpherical, the two work them- 
felves, with moderate attention, into an exact fphere; 
becaufe if any part is more prominent than another, 
it is ground away, and the whole gets of neceffity 
one curvature. And it is aftonifhing to what degree 
of accuracy this is done. An error of the millioneth 
part of an inch would totally deftroy the figure of a 
mirror of an inch focal .diflance, fo as to make it 
ufelefs for the coarfeft inftrument. Therefore all at¬ 
tempts to make other figures are given up. Indeed 
other real ns make them worfe than fpherical, even 
when accurately executed. They would not colledt 
to accurate focufes the rays of oblique pencils. 

It is evident from thele obfei vations, that the theory 
of aberrations is abfolutely neceffary for the fuccefs- 
ful conftrudtion of optical inftruments; and it muft 
be acceptable to the reader to have a ftiort account 
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jedt fliall be treated in the prefent general {ketch, will Of Aherra- 

have the advantage of pointing out at the fame time tl0 “-_ t 

the maxims of conftrudtion of the greateft. part of 
optical inftruments, which generally produce their 
effedts by means of pencils of rays which are either 
out of the axis altogether, or are oblique to it; cafes 
which are feldom confidared in elementary treatifes of 

Optics. Plate 

Let PW (fig. i.) be a fpherical furface of a refradt- ccclxih. 
ing fubftance (glafs forinftance), of which C is the cen¬ 
tre, and let an indefinitely {lender pencil of rays AP 
ap be incident oh it, in a diredtion parallel to a ray CV 
pafling through the centre. It is required to deter¬ 
mine the focus/of this pencil. 

Let AP be refracted into PF. Draw Cl, CR the How to re¬ 
fines of incidence and refradtion, and CP the radius, medythe 
Draw RB perpendicular to CP, and B f parallel to evils of alj " 
AP or CV. I fay, firft, f is the focus of the inde- erratlon ' 
finitely {lender pencil, or more accurately fpeaking, jf 
is the remoteft limit from P of the concourfe of rays 
with PF’, refradted by points lying without the arch 
VP, or the neareft limit for rays incident between V 
and P. 

Draw the radius Cpc’, he line pf) and draw pg 
parallel to P/, and P o perpendicular to P/. It is 
evident, that if f be the focus, c’p f is the angle of 
refradtion correfponding to the angle of incidence apC. 
as C’P/is the angle correfponding to APC. Alfo 
P Cp is the increment of the angle of incidence, and 
the angle c’pg is equal to the fum of the angle C’P f 
and C’C c and the angle g p /is equal to the angle 
p /P. Therefore c’ p yhrC’Py+P, C/>,+P f p. There¬ 
fore PC/+P fp is the correfponding increment of the 
angle of refradtion. Alfo, becaufe RP s—CPp (being 
right angles) the angle p P s=RPC, and P o \ P/->— 

PR: pc. 

Therefore, by a preceding Lemma in this article, rage z8o, 
we have PC/fi-P f p I VCp — tan. ref. i tan. incid. ~ &c-. 

T, R : T, I; and P fp \ PC/ = T, R — T, I: T, I, 

= diff. : T, I; but P fp : PC/ = —: 

= PR : P/, =DR : DB (becaufe DP is paral¬ 
lel to B/by conftrudtion) = tan. CPR — tan. CPI : 
tan. CPI. Now CPI is the angle of incidence ; and 
therefore CPR is the angle properly correfponding to 
it as an angle of refradtion, and the pointy is properly 
determined. 

Hence the following rule : As the difference of the 
tangents of incidence and refradtion. is to the tangent 
of incidence, fo is the radius of the furface multiplied 
by the cofine of refradtion to ihe diftance of the focus 
of an infinitely {lender pencil of parallel incident rays. 

N. B. We here confider the cofine of refradtion as a 


of it in this place. Enough {hall be faid here to {how 
the general nature and effedts of it in optical inftru- 
ments, and in fome of the more curious phenomena, 
of nature. Under the article Telescope the fub- 
jedt will be refumed, in fuch a manner as to enable 
the reader who poffeffes a very moderate {hare of ma¬ 
thematical knowledge, not only to underhand how 
aberrations are increafed and diminifhed, but alfo how, 
by a proper employment of contrary aberrations, their 
hurtful effedts may be almojt entirely removed in all im¬ 
portant cafes. And the manner in which the fub- 


number. This was firft done by the celebrated Leo¬ 
nhard Euler, and is one of the greateft improvements 
in mathematics which this century can boaft of. The 
fines, tangents, fecants, &c. are confidered as fradtional 
numbers, of which the radius is unity. Thus, CPx 

i CP 

fin. 30°, is the fame thing with-CP, or And in 
like manner CB, drawn perpendicular to the axis x 

fin. 19 0 28' 16" 32'", is the fame thing with-of CB- 

CB 3 

Alf 0 -is the fame thing with twice CB, &c. 

cof. 6o° la 
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In tills manner, BE:=BCx fin. BCE, and alio BE 
rzCExtan. BCE, and CB:=CEx fee. BCE, &c. &r. 
This manner of confidering the lines which occur in 
gcomctric.il conftruPicns is of immenfe ufe in all parts 
of mixed mathematics; and no where more remarkably 
than in optics, the mod beautiful example of them. 
Of this an important inftance lhall now be given. 

Carol, i. The diftance fG of this lateral focus from 
the axis CV (that is, from the line drawn through the 
centre parallel to the incident light) is proportional to 
the cube of the femi-aperture PH of the; fpherical fur- 
i ice 

For fG= BE. Now BE=CBx fm. BCE, -CB 
X fin. CPA ; and CB=RCx cof. F.CB, =RCx fin. 
CPR, and RC=CPx iin. CPR: Therefore BE—PC 
XfinPCPRx fin.PCA,=PCx fin. x refr. xfm. incid. 

but fin. 1 refr. zz — fin. 1 incid. Therefore, finally, 

BE^r/GntPC X — X fin.’ incid: But PC. fin. incid. 
n 1 

is evidently PH the femi-aperture ; therefore the pro- 
pofition is manifeft. 

Coral. 2. Now let this llender pencil of rays be in¬ 
cident at the vertex V. The focus will now be a point 
F in the axis, determined by making CV : CF — m — 
n : vi. Let the incident pencil gradually recede from 
the axis CF, (till, however, keeping parallel to it. The 
focus f will always be found in a curve line DC’F, fo 
conftituted that the ordinate G will be as the cube 
of the lire PH, perpendicular to the axis intercepted 
between the axis and that point of the furface which 
is cut by a tangent to the curve in f. 

API the refraPed rays will be tangents to this curve, 
and the adjacent rays willcrofs each other in thefe la¬ 
teral foci f; and will therefore be incomparably more 
denfe alcng the curve than anywhere within its area. 
This is finely illullrated by receiving on white paper 
the light of the fun refraPed through a globe or cy¬ 
linder of glafs fi led with water. If the paper is held 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder, and clofe to it, the 
illuminated part will be bounded by two very bright 
parallel lines, where it is cut by the curve ; and thefe 
lines will gradually approach each other as the paper is 
withdrawn from the veifel, till they coalefce into one 
very bright line at F, or near it. If the paper be held 
with its end touching the veil'd, and its plane nearly 
perpendicular to the axis, the whole progrefs at the 
curve will be dill imply leen. 

As fuch globes were ufed for burning-glaffes, the 
point of great eft condenfation (which is very near but 
not exaPiy in F) was called the fcc;.s. When thefe 
curves were obierved by Mr Tchirr.haufs, he called 
them caujlics ; and thofe formed by refraction he call¬ 
ed dlacarft'ia, to diftinguifh them from the catacaujlks 
formed by refection. 

It is fomewhat fiirprifing, that thefe curves have 
been fo little ftudied fince the time of Tchirnhaufs. 
The doctrine of aberrations has indeed been confidered 
in a manner independent of their properties. Eut 
whoever confiders the progrefs of rays in the eye piece 
of optical iiiftruments, will fee that the knowledge of 
the properties of diacaultlc curves determines directly, 
and almoft accurately, the foci and images that are 
formed there. For, let the objep-glafs of a telefcope 
or microfcope be of any dimenfior.s, the pencils iuci. 

i 
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dent on the eye-glafles are almoft all of this evancfccr.t 
hulk. Thefe advantages will be fhown in their pi open 
places ; and we proceed at prelimt to extend our know¬ 
ledge of aberrations in general, firft confidering the 
aberrations of parallel incident rays. 

Abiding by the inftance reprefented by the figure, 
it is evident that the cauftic will touch the furface in a 
point fo fituated that c * : mr - »• The rcfraP- 

ed ray $$ will touch the furface, and will crofs the 
axis in 4>, the neareft limit of dilfufion along the axis. 
If the furface is of handler extent, as PV, the cauftic 
begins at f, when the extreme refraPed ray P j touche-: 
tiie cauftic, and croffes the axis in F’, and the oppo- 
fite Lranch of i he cauftic in K. If there be drawn an 
ordinate KOito the cauftic, it is evident that the 
whole light incident on the furface P Vn pad's; through 
the circle whofe diameter is K and that the circle is 
the. irnalleft fpace which receives all the refraPed 

It is of great importance to cor,f:dm the manrer in 
which the light is ciilributed over the furface of thi; 
circle of Laalleft diffufion; for this is the rsprefenta- 
tion of one point of the infinitely difeant radiant cb- 
jeP. Each point of a planet, for inftance, is repre- 
fented by this little circle; and as the circles repre- 
fenting the different adjacent points rnuft interfere wirli 
each other, an indiftinPnefs mull; arife fimilar to what 
is obierved when we view an objeP ilwough a pair of 
fpePacles which do not fit the eye. The indiftinP¬ 
nefs muft be in proportion to the number of points 
whofe circles of diffufion interfere : that is, to the area 
of thefe circles, provided that the light is uniformly 
diffufed over them: but if it be very rare a: the cir¬ 
cumference, the impreffion made by the circles belong¬ 
ing to the adjacent points muft be lefs fenfibiel Ac- 
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cordingly, Sir Ifaac Newton, fuppofmg it incomparably 
rarer at the circumference than towards the centre, af¬ 
firms, that the indiftinPnefs of telefcopes sriiing from 
the fpherical figure of the objeP-glafs was fome theu- 
fand times lefs than that ar iing from the unequal re- 
frangibillty of light; and therefore, that the attempts 
to improve them by diminiihing or removing this aber¬ 
ration were neediefs, while the ciftinPnefs from unequal 
refrangibility remained. It is fiirprifing, that a phi- 
lofopher fo eminent for fagacity and for mathematical 
knowledge, ihould have made fuch a miftake, and un¬ 
fortunate that the authority of ills great name hindered 
others from examining the matter, trailing to his af- 
fertion, that the light was fo rare at the bolder of this 
circle. PI is miftake is furprifing, becar.fe the very na¬ 
ture of a cauftic ihould have fliowed him, that the light 
was infinitely denfe at the borders of the circle of 
fmalleft diffufion. The firft perfon who detePed this 
overfight of the Britilh philofopher was the Abbe 
Bofccvich, who, in a differtation publiihed at Vienna 
in 1767, fhow ed, by a very beautiful analyfis, that the 
diftribution -was extremely different from what Newton 
had afferted, and that the fuperior indiftinPnefs ari- 
fing from unequal refrangibility was incomparably lefs 
than he had laid. We lhall attempt to make this de¬ 
licate and interefting matter conceivable by thofe who 
have but fmall mathematical preparation. 

Let the curve DVZCI czv d (fig. 2.) be the cauftic Mate 
(magnified), El its axis, I the focus of central rays CCCLX,!i 
B the focus of extreme rays, and IB the line contain- 
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Of Alicn-a. jng the foci of all the Intermediate rays, and CO c the 
tion. diameter of the circle of fmalleft dflufion. 

‘ w-v It is plain, that from the centre O there can be 

drawn two rays OV, O v, touching the cauftic in V, a-, 
therefore the point O will receive the ray EO, which 
pafl'es through the vertex of the refrafting furface, and 
all the rays which are incident on the circumference of 
a circle deferibed on the refrafting furface by the extre¬ 
mity of the ray OV, or O v. The denlity of the light 
at O will therefore be indefinitely great. 

From the point € there can be drawn two rays; 
one of them CX touching the cauftic in C, and the 
other C, touching it at d on the oppofite fide. The 
rays which touch the cauftic in the immediate vicinity 
of Cj, both in the arch CV and the arch Cl will cut 
•OC in points indefinitely near to each other; becaufe 
their diflance from each other in the line OC will be 
to their uniform diftance on the refrafting furface as 
the diftance between their points of contadt with the 
oau-ftic to the diftance of thefe points from the refraft¬ 
ing furface. Here therefore at C the denfity of the 
light will alfo be indefinitely great. 

From any point H, lying between O and C, may 
be drawn three rays. One of them, LHT, F, touch¬ 
ing the arch CD of the cauftic in T, cutting the re¬ 
frafting furface in P, and the axis in L: another, 

/ H p, touching the arch Cl of the cauftic in t. The 
third is Hti, touching the arch cd of the oppofite 
branch of the cauftic in t. 

It will greatly affift our conceptions of this fubjqft, 
if we confider a ray of light from the refrafting fur- 
pj^ ^ a<:e as a thread attached at I of this figure, or at F 
CCCXLI 11 of fig* i. and gradually unlapped from the cauftic 
DVCI on one fide, and then lapped on the oppofite 
branch I c v d; and attend to the point of its inter¬ 
feftion with the diameter cOC of the circle of fmalleft 
•diffufion. 

Therefore, i. let the ray be firft fuppofed to pafs 
through the refrafting furface at F, the right hand 
extremity of the aperture. The thread is then folded 
•up on the whole right hand branch ICVD of the 
■cauftic ; and if the ftraigbt part of it FD he produced, 
it will cut the diameter of the circle of fmalleft diffu¬ 
fion in the oppofite extremity c. Or fuppofe a ruler 
in place of the thread, applied to the cauftic at D and 
to the refrafting furface at F, the part of it Dc, 
which is detached from the cauftic, cuts COr in the 
point c. 2. Now fuppofe the ruler to revolve gra¬ 
dually, its extremity moving acrofs the arch FA/of 
the refrafting furface while the edge is applied to the 
cauftic ; the point of contadt with the cauftic will 
lliift gradually down the branch DV of the cauftic, 
while its edge paffes acrofs the line cC ; and when the 
point of contadt arrives at V, the extremity will be at 
Y on the refrafting furface, and the interfeftion of tie 
edge will be at O. 3, Continuing the motion, the 
point of contadt fhifts from V to Z, the extremity 
fr om Y to O’, and the interfeftion from O to Q, fo 
OC* . 

that OQ_frr—-—, as will prefently appear. 4. After 

this, the point of contaft will flfift from Z to C, 
the extremity fonm Q/ to X, halfway from F to A, 
as Will foon be fhown, and the interfeftion from Q__to 
C. 5. The point of contaft will now fhift from C 
down to I, the extremity will pafs from X to A, and 
the interfeftion will go back from C to O. 6. The 
Vol. XIII. 
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ruler muft now be applied to the other brat, ah 
cauftic I r % v d, and the point of contaft will 
from 1 to c , the extremity v/;)l p.vfi* from JV to 
way to/from A, and the intedeffron from O to r. 
•j. The point of contadt will afeend from C to z, the 
extremity paffes from x to q ’, and the interfeftion from 

8 . While the contaft of 
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C to q, 0 / being en¬ 
tire ruler and cauftic fhifts from z to v, the extremity 
fhifts from q' to_y, and the interfeftion from q to O. 

9. The contaft rifes from v to d, the extremity paffes 
from y to /, and the interfeftion from O to C ; and 
then the motion acrofs the refrafting furface is com¬ 
pleted, the point of contadt ihifting down from D to 
I, along the branch DVZCI, and then afeending 
along the other branch I c z v d, while the interfeftion 
paffes from c to C, back again from C to c, and then 
back again from c to C, where it en If, having thrice 
paffed through every intermediate point of c C. 7 

We may form a notion of the denfity' of the light Denfity of 
in any point H, by fuppofing the incident light of uni- Dght, 
form denfity at the refrafting furface, and attending 
to the conftipation of the rays in the circle of fmalleft 
diffufion. Their vicinity maybe eftimated both in thedi- 
reftion of the radii OH, and in the direftion of the cir¬ 
cumference deferibed by its extremity H, during its re¬ 
volution round the axis; and the denfity muft be con¬ 
ceived as proportional to the number of originally equidi- 
ftant rays, which are collefted into a foot of given area. 

Thefe have been collefted from a correfponding fpot or 
area of the refrafting furface; and as the number of rays 
is the fame in both, the denfity at H will be to the 
denfity of the refrafting furface, as the area occupied 
of the refrafting furface to the correfponding area at H. 

The vicinity of the rays in the direftion of the radius 
depends on the proportion between PT and TH. 

For the ray adjacent to PTH may be fuppofed to crofs 
it at the point of contaft T; and therefore the uniform 
diftance between them at the furface of that medium 
is to the diftance between the fame rays at H as the 
diftance of T from the refrafting furface to its diftance 
from H. Therefore the number of ray s which occupy 
a tenth of an inch, for example, of the radius AP, is 
to the number which would occupy a tenth of an inch 
at H as TH to TP; and the radial denfity at P is to the 
radial denfity at H alfoasTK to TP.- In the next place, 
the circumferential denfity at P is to that at H as the ra¬ 
dius AP to the radius OH. For fuppofing the figure to 
turn round its axis AI, tie point P of the refrafting 
furface will deferibe a circumference whofe radius is 
AP, and II will deferibe a cfrcumference whofe radius 
is OPI; and the tvhole rays which pafs through the 
firft circumference pafs alfo thro’ the laft; and therefore 
their circumferential denfities will be in the inverfe 
proportion of the {paces'into which they are collefted. 

Now the radius AP is to the radius OH as AL to 
OL ; and circumferences have the fnr.e proportion 
with their radii. Therefore the circumferential den¬ 
fity at P is to that in H as AL to OL ir.verfely ; aad 
it was found /rat the radial denfity was as AN to 
ON ir.verfely, being as TH to TP, which are very 
nearly in this ratio. Therefore the abfoiute denfity 
(or number of rays collefted in a given fpace) at P 
will be to that at H, in the ratio compounded of thefe 
ratios ; that is, in the ratio of ON x OL to AN X AL. 

But as NL bears but a very fmall ratio to AN or AL, 

X x ANxAL 
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Ci Abbera- AITX AT may be taken as equal to AO* without 
tK J'- any fenfible error. It never differs from it in tele- 
fcopes 100th part, and is general:) 7 incomparably 
{mailer, Therefore the denliry at H may be voafi- 
dcred as proj ortional to ON X OL inveifeiy. And it 
V/ill afterwards appear that NS i.• = "»£.. There¬ 
fore the denfity at H is inverfeiy as ON X NS. 

Now deibrioe a circle on the diameter OS, and 
draw NT? cutting the circumference N<p J =ON X NS, 
and the denfity at H is as N<i> ! inverfeiy. This 
gives us a very eafy eflimalion of the denfity, viz. 
draw aline from the point of contact of the ray which 
touches the part VC of the cauftic, and the deniity 
is in the inverfe fubduplicate ratio of the part of this 
line intercepted between the axis and the circum e- 
rence S9O. It will afterwards appear than the den¬ 
fity corrd’ponding to this ray is one half of the den¬ 
fity correfponding to all the three: or a better ex- 
preffion will be had for the denfity Tit H by drawing 
R /3 perpendicular to R<t, and ft 0 perpendicular to 

I 

<f> making 9 R in o ; then 9 0 is as—or is propor¬ 
tional to the denfity, as is evident. 

When H is at O, N is at S, and 90 is infinite. 
As H moves from O, N defcends, and 9 0 diminifhes, 
till H comes to Q^_ and T to z, and 9 to and 0 to 
R. When H moves from Qjtowards C, T defcends 
below 2, 9 0 again increafes, till it is again infinite, 
when H is at C, T at C, and N at O. 

Thus it appears, without any minute confideration, 
that the light has a denfity indefinitely great in the 
centre O ; that the denfity decreafes to a minimum 
in fome intermediate point Q__, and then increafes 
again to infinity at the margin C. Hence it follows, 
that the indiftinCtnefs arifing from the fpherical figure 
of the refracting furfaees is incomparably greater than 
Newton fuppofed ; and that the valuable difcovery of 
Mr Dollond of achromatic lenfes, mult have failed of 
anfweringhis fond expectations,'if his very method of 
producing them had not, at the fame time, enabled 
him to remove that other indiftinCtnefs by employing 
contrary aberrations. And now, fince the difcoveries 
by Dr Blair of fubftances which difperfe the different 
colours in the fame proportions, but very different de¬ 
grees, has enabled us to employ much larger portions 
of the fphere than Mr Dollond could introduce into 
his objeCt-glaffes, it becomes abfolutely neceffary to 
ftudy this matter completely, in order to difcoverand 
afcertain the amount of the errors which perhaps un- 
avo : dably remain. 

Contrary This flight fketch of the moft fimple cafe of aber- 
aberrafions ration, namely, when the incident rays are parallel, 
correct will ferve to give a general notion of the fubjeCt; and 
«-“ u “ ether, the rea der can now fee how contrary aberrations may 
be employed in order to form an ultimate image which 
fhall be as diftinCt as poflible. For let it be propofed 
•p la! . p to converge parallel rays accurately to the focus F 
CCCLX 1 U fig- 3 -) by the refraction of fpherical furfaees of which 
V is the vertex. Let PV be a convex lens of fuch a 
form that rays flowing from F and pafling through it 
immediately round the vertex V are collected to the 
conjugate focus R, while the extreme ray FP, inci¬ 
dent on the margin of the lens P, is converged to r, 
nearer to V, having the longitudinal aberration Rr. 
Let pV be a plano-concave lens, of finch fphericity 
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that a ray Ap, parallel to the axis CV, and incident Of the 
on the p int p, as far from its vertex V as P in the Multiply- 
other lens is from its vertex, is diiperied from r, the ,ng 
diltance p V being equal to t V, while the central rays ^ 

.are difperfed from P, as far from V as R is from V. 

It is evident, that if thefe lenfes be joined as in fig. 4. 
a ray A’p, .parallel to the common axis CV, wdl be 
collected at the diltance VF equal to VF in the fig. 4, 
and that rays palling through both len.es in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the axis will be collected at the fame 
point F. 

This compound lens is faid to be without fpheri¬ 
cal aberration ; and it is true that the central and the 
extreme rays are collected in the fame point F: but 
the rays which fall on the lens between the centre and 
margin are a little diffufed from F, and it is not pod 
fible to collect them all to one point. For in the rules 
for computing the aberration,. quantities are negleCted 
which do not preferve (in different apertures) the fame 
ratio to the quantities retained. The diffufion is lead 
when the aberration is corrected, not for the very ex¬ 
tremity, but for a certain intermediate point (varying 
with the aperture, and having no known ratio to it) ; 
and when this is done the compound lens is in its ftate of 
greateft perfection, and the remaining aberration is 
quite infen Able. 

This fubjeCt will be refumed under the article Teles¬ 
cope, and profecuted as far as the conltruCtion of opti¬ 
cal inftruments requires. 

Sect. IV. Of Optical Inftruments. 

Of the mechanifm of optical inftruments particular 
accounts are given in this work under their refpeCtive 
denominations. Thefe it would be improper to re¬ 
peat: but as it belongs to the fcience of optics to 
explain, by the laws of refraction and reflection, thefe- 
veral phenomena which thole inftruments exhibit, we 
muft in this place enumerate the inftruments them- 
felves, omitting entirely, or dating very briefly, fuch 
faCts as are ftated at large in other places. In this 
enumeration we fhall begin with the n&uliiplying-glafs., 
not hecaufe it is firft in importance, but that it may not 
intervene between inftruments more ufeful, and which 
have a mutual relation to one another. 

$ I. The Multiplying-glafs. 

The multiplying-glafs is made by grinding down 
the round fide h i k (fig. I.) of a plano-convex glafs Plate 
AB, into feveral flat furfaees, as hb, lid, dk. An CCCLXIV 
object C will not appear magnified when feen through p he ^m e . 
this glafs by the eye at H; but it will appear multiplied na 0 f° t h e 
into as may different objects as the glafs contains multiply- 
plane furfaees. For, fince rays will flow from the ing-gl»fb 
object C to all parts of the glafs, and each plane fur- 
face will refraCt thefe rays to the eye, the fame objeft 
will appear to the eye in the direction of the rays 
which enter it through each furface. Thus, a ray 
falling perpendicularly on the middle furface, 
will go through the glafs to the eye without differing 
any refraction; and will therefore Ihow the obje.Ct in 
its true place at C: whilft a ray ab flowing from 
the fame object, and falling obliquely on the plane 
furface b h, will be refraCted in the direction b e, by 
pafling through the glafs ; and, upon leaving it, will 
go on to the eye in the direction e H; which will 
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Plane caufe the ftme objedt C to appear alfo at E, in the 
_ Mirrors, direction of the ray H e, produced in the right line 
Hen. And the ray c d, flowing fn.m the oujedt C, 
and falling obliquely on the plane furface di, will be 
rel'r,idled, (by palling through the glafs, and leaving 
it at f) to the eye at H ; which will caufe the fame 

objedt to appear at D, in the direction H f m _If 

the glafs be turned round the line g IH, as an axis, 
the objedt C will keep its place, becaule the furface 
bid is not removed; but all the other objedts will 
feem to go round C, bee ipfe the oblique planes, on 
which the rays abed fall, will go round by the turn¬ 
ing of the glafs, 

§ 2. Mirrors. 

It has been elfewhere obferved, that of mirrors 
there are three principally ufed in optical experiments 
(See Catoptrics, Sedt. I.) ; the plane mirror, the 
fpherical convex mirrer, and the fpherical concave 
mirror. Of thefe the plane mirror firfl claims our 
attention, as it is more common, and undoubtedly 
more ancient, than the other two. It has been faid 
(ubi ftpra),. that the image refledled by this mirror 
appears as far behind the furface as the objedt is be¬ 
fore it; that the image will appear of the fame fize, 
and in the fame poiltion with the objedt; that every 
fuch mirror will refledt an image of twice its own 
length and breadth ; and that in certain circumftances 
it will refledt feveral images of the fime objedt. For 
thsfe phenomena it is our bufmels in this place to ac¬ 
count.bv the laws of refiedtion. 

Plate Let AB (fig. 2.) be an objedt placed before the re- 
CCCLxiv. flying furi ace^ b i of the plane mirror CD; and let 
the eye be at o. Let A h be a ray of light flowing 
from the top A of the objedt, and falling upon the 
mirror at b, and h m be a perpendicular to the furface 
of the mirror at h ; the ray A b will be refledled from 
the mirror to the eye at o, making an angle mb o equal 
to the angle A h m : then will the top of the image E 
appear to the eye in the diredtion of the refledled ray 
c b produced to E, w here the right line Ay>E, from the 
top of the objedt, cuts the right line o h E, at E. Let 
33 i be a ray of light proceeding frem the foot of the 
chjedt at B to the mirror at i; and n i a perpendicular 
to the mirror frem the point i, where the ray Bi falls 
upon it: this ray will be reflected in the line io, ma¬ 
lting an angle nio equal to the angle B in, w ith that per. 
pendicukr, and entering the eye at o : then will the 
foot F of ti e image appear in the direction of the re- 
fledted ray o i, produced to F, where the right line 
BF cuts the refledled ray produced to F. All the 
other rays that flow' from the intermediate points of 
the ( bjedt AB, and fall up: n the mirror between h and 
r, will be refledled to the eye at o ; and all the inter¬ 
mediate points of the imaee EF will appear to the 
eye in the diredtii n ot theie refledled rays produced. 
But all the rays that flow from the objedt, and fall 
upon the mirror above h, will be refledled back above 
the eye ar o; and all the rays that flow from the < b- 
jedt, and fill upon the mirror below !, will be refledled 
back below-- the eye at o ; fo that none of the rays that 
tall above k, or below i, can be refledled to the eye at 

; and ti e ihftance between h and i is equal to half 
•the length of the objedt AB. 

Flence it appeals, that if a man fees his whole 
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image in a plane lookirg-glnfe, the part of the glafs 
tirat rcflcels his image mull be jult half as long and 
hall as broad as hinneif, Lt him (Land at any diltunce 
from it whatever ; and that his image mull appear jult 
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as far behind the glafs as he’is before it. Thus, the man ■ 

AB (fig. 3.) viewing hirniclt in the plane mirror CD, 4 ‘ 1 j’ 1 .' 11 
which is jult half as long as himlllf, fees his whole in ^ 
image as at EF, behind the glafs, e.xadtly equal tofeehis 
his own fize. For a ray AC proceeding from his eye whole 
at A, and falling perpendicularly upon the furface of ima S e - 
the glafs at C, is refledled back to his eye, in the fame 
line CA ; and the eye of his image will appear at E, 
in the fame line produced to E, beyond the glafs. 
and a ray BD, flowing from ids loot, and failing- ob¬ 
liquely on the glafs at D, will be refledled as obliquely 
on the other fide of the perpendicular ab D, in the 
diredtion DA; and the foot if his image will appear 
at F, in the diredtion of the refledled ray AD, pro¬ 
duced to F, where it is cut by the right line BGF, 
drawn parallel to the right line AC.E. Juft the farr-e 
as if the glafs were taken away, and areal man flood 
at F, equal in fize t.o the man (landing at B : for to 
his eye at A, the eye of the other man at E w'ou.ld be 
feen in the diredtion of the line ACE ; and the foot 


ot the man at F would be feen by the eye A, in the di¬ 
rection of the line ADF. 


It the glafs be brought nearer the man AB, as fup- 
pofe toe b, he will fee his image as at CDG : for ti e 
refledled ray CA (being perpendicular to the glafs) 
will (how' the eye of the image as at C; and the inci¬ 
dent ray B b, being reflected in the lias b A, wall 
(how the foot of his image as at G; the angle of re¬ 
flection ab A being alw'ays equal to the angle of inci¬ 
dence B ba: and fo of all the intermediate rays from 
A to B. Hence, if the man AB advances towards 
the glafs CD, bis image will approach towards it; 
and it he repedes from the glafs, his image will alfo re¬ 
cede from it, 

Ii the objedt be placed before a common looking- 
glafs, and viewed obliquely, three, four,or more images 
ot it will appear behind the glafs. 

T. o explain this, let ABCD (fig. 11.) reprefent the Plate 
glafs; and let EF be the axis of a pencil of rays flow. Cf.CI.iX. 
ing from E, a point in an objedt fituated theie. The 
rays of this pencil will in part be refledled at F, fuo- 
pole into the line FG. What remains will (after re- 
fradtion at F, which we do not c'-niider here) pais on 
to FI; from whence (on. account of the quicklilver 
which is ipread over the fecund luriace of glafles of 
this kind to prevent any of the rays fr 0-1 being tra' f- 
mitted there) they will be ftrongly refiecbd°to K, 
where part of them will emerge and enter an eye at 
L. By this means one repnfent.ition of the faid point ^<5 
will be iormed in the line Lli produced, fuppofe in M ; why three 
Again, another pencil, wii.jfe axis is EN, firfl rcilec- <>r bur 
ted at N, then at O, and afterwards at P, will form in W‘ sof 
a fecond reprefentation of the fame point at Q : And J. ,v,e * s arc 
thirdly, another pencil, whofe axis is Ell. after 1 .-flee- 
t-ion at the Lveral points R, S, H, T, V, fucccflively, r0 rs.“ 
will exhibit a tntrJ repreleutation of the fame ,T>i;vc at 
X ; and fo on in it.Jiiti'rm. Tne inme beiny true of 

ea..h point in tns oojidt, to- whole will be reprefented 
in the hoc manner; but t.be rep.efenta:ions will be 
faint, in proportion to '.he number of i cflcdti' ns the 
laj s fufldi, and u.e let g h. or ihsn* pia -a el. within the 
a x .2 glais 




Concave glaft. We mav add to thefe another reprefentation 
and Convex of the fame objedt in the line LO produced, made by 
JViuron. of the rays as fall upon O, and are from thence 

refledted to the eye at L. 

This experiment may be tried by placing a candle 
before the glafs as at E, and viewing it obliquely, as 
from L. 

2. Of Concave and Convex Mirrors. The effects of 
thefe in magnifying and diminifiling objedts have been 
already in general explained ; but for the better un¬ 
demanding the nature of refledling telefcopes, it will 
11:11 be proper to fubjcin the following particular 
defcripticn of the effects of concave ones. 

Plate When parallel rays (fig. 4.), as df c, C mb, elc , 
ccclxiv. fall upon a concave mhror AB (which is not tranfpa- 
rsnt, but has only the furface A 3 B of a clear pclifh), 
they will be refledted back from that mirror, and meet 
in a point »/, at half the diftance of the furface of the 
mirror from C the centre of Its concavity ; for they 
will be reflected at as great an angle from a perpen¬ 
dicular to the furface of the mirror, as they fell upon 
it with regard to that perpendicular, but on the other 
fide thereof. Thus, let C be the centre of concavity 
of the mirror Ab¥> ; and let the parallel rays dfit, 
Qmb, and elc, fall upon it at the points a, b, and c. 
Draw the lines C i a, C m b, and C he, from the cen¬ 
tre C to thefe pc ints; and all thefe lines will be per¬ 
pendicular to the furface of the mirror, becaufe they 
proceed thereto like fo many radii or fpokes from its 
centre. Make the angle C ah equal to the angle da 
C, and draw the line a m h, which will be the direc¬ 
tion of the ray df a, after it is refledted from the 
point a c f the mirror : fo that the angle of incidence 
da C is equal to the angle of refledtion C ah; the 
rays making equal angles with the perpendicular C id 
on its oppofite Tides. 

Draw alfo the perpendicular C h c to the point c, 
where the ray elc touches the mirror ; and having 
made the angle C c i equal to the angle C c e, draw the 
line cmi, which will be die courfe of the ray elc, af¬ 
ter it is refledted from the mirror, 

The ray C mb pa fling through the centre of con¬ 
cavity of the mirror, and falling upon it at b, is per¬ 
pendicular to it; and is therefore refledted back from 
it in the fame line b m C. 

All thefe refledted rays meet in the point m ; and in 
that point the image of the body which emits the pa¬ 
rallel ray 5 da, C b, and ec, will be formed; which 
point is diftant from the mirror equal to half the ra¬ 
dius b m C of its concavity. 

The lays which proceed from any celeftial objedt 
may be eiteemed parallel at the earth ; and therefore 
the image of that objedt will be formed at m, when 
the refledting furface of the concave mirror is turn¬ 
ed diredtly towards the objedt. Hence, the focus m 
of parallel rays is not in the centre of the mirror’s 
concavity, but half way between the mirror and that 
centre. 

The rays which proceed from any remote terreftrial 
obj.dt are nearly parallel at the mirv r : not {tried/ 
fo, but come diverging to it, in feparate pencils, or as 
it were bundles of rays, from each point of the fide 
ft the objedt next the mirror ; ani therefore they will 
net be converged to a point at the diftance of half the 
radius of die Terror's,concavity from its refledting fur- 
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face, but into feparate points at a little greater di- Concave 
fiance fibm the mirror. And the nearer the objedt is ami Convex 
to the mirror, the farfher thefe points will be from it; Mirrors., 
and an inverted image of the objedt will be formed in 2s') 

them, which will feem to hang pendant in the air ; * A -eriat 
and will be feen by an eye placed beyond it (with re- ima E es 
gard to the mirror) in all refpedts like the objedt, and . on T e r 
as diftindt as the objedt itfelf. f° U aVC 

Let AcB (fig. 5.) be the refledting furface of a 
mirror, whofe centre of concavity is at C; and let 
the upright objedt DE be placed beyond the centre 
C, and lend out a conical pencil of diverging rays 
from its upper extremity D, to every point of the con¬ 
cave furface of the mirror AcB. But to avoid con- 
fufion, we only draw three rays of t:.at pencil, as DA,. 

Dc, DB. 


concave 

mirrors* 


From the centre of concavity C, draw the three 
right lines CA, C c, CB, touching the mirror in tha 
fame points where the forefaid rays touch itand all 
thefe lines will be perpendicular to the furface of the 
mirror. Make the angle CAd equal to the angle 
DAC, and draw the right line Ad for the courfe of 
the refledted ray DA : make the angle C c d equal to 
the angle DcC, and draw the right line cd for the 
courfe of the refledted ray Dd: make alfo the angle 
CB d equal to the angle DEC, and draw the right 
line B d for the courfe of the reflected ray BD. All 
thefe refledted rays will meet in the point d, where 
they will form the extremity d of the inverted image 
ed, fimilar to the extremity D of the upright objedt 


If the pencil of rays E/j Eg/ ILh, be alfo continued 
to the mirror, and iheir angles of refledtion from it 
be made equal to their angles of incidence upon it, as 
in the former pencil from D, they will all meet at 
the point e by refieefien, and form the extremity e of 
the image ed, fimilar to the extremity E of the ob¬ 
ject DE. 

And as each intermediate point of the objedt, be¬ 
tween D and E, fends out a pened of rays in like- 
manner to every part of the mirror, the rays of each 
pencil will be refledted back from it, and meet in all 
the intermediate points between the extremities e and. 
d of the image ; and fo the whole image will be form¬ 
ed, not at 1, half the diftance of the mirror from its 
centre of concavity C, but at a greater diftance, be¬ 
tween i and the objedt DE ; and the image will be in¬ 
verted with refpedt to the objedt. 

This being well underftcod, the reader will eafily 
fee how the image is formed by the large concave mir¬ 
ror of the refledting telefcope, when he comes to the 
defeription cf that inftrument: 

W; en the objedt is more remote from the mirror 
than its centre of concavity C, the image will be lefs 
than the objedt, and between the objedt and mirror : 
when the objedt is nearer than the centre of concavity,, 
the image will be more remote and bigger than the 
objedt. Thus, if ED be the objedt, de will be its 
image ; For, as the cbjedt recedes from the mirror, the- 
image approaches nearer to it; and as the objedt ap¬ 
proaches n.arer to the mirror, the image recedes far¬ 
ther trom it ; on account of the lefler or greater di¬ 
vergency of the pencils of rays which proceed from 
the objedt; for the lefs they diverge, the fooner they 
are converged, to points by refledtion; and the more- 
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Micro, they diverge, the farther they mud be refledted before 
k° P e3 - they meet. 

- J If the radius of the mirror’s concavity, and the di- 

ftanceof the objedt from it, be known, the distance of 
the image from the mirror is found by this rule : Di¬ 
vide the product of the di (lance and radius by double 
the didance made lei's by the radius, and the quotient 
is the dillance required. 

If the objedl be in the centre of the mirror’s conca¬ 
vity, the image and objedt will be coincident, and equal 
in bulk. 

If a man places himfelf directly before a large con¬ 
cave mirror, but farther from it than its centre id’con¬ 
cavity, he will ice an inverted image of himfelf in the 
air, between him and the mirror, of a lefs lize th in 
himfelf. And if he holds out his hand towards the 
mirror, the hand of the image will come out towards 
his hand, and coincide with it, of an equal bulk, when 
hi; hand is in the centre of concavity ; and he will ima¬ 
gine he may fhake hands with his image. If he reaches 
In’s hand farther, the hand of the ima 'e will pafs by 
, his hand, and come between his hand an d his body; 
and if he moves his hand towards either fide, the hand 
of the image will move towards the other; fo that 
whatever way the object moves, the image will move 
the contrary. 

All the while a by,(lander will fee nothing of the 
image, becaufe none of the refledted rays that form it 
enter his eyes. 

<5 3. Microfcopes. 

Under the word Microscope a copious detail has 
been given of the condrudtion of thofe inllruments as 
they are now made by the mod eminent artills. In that 
article it fell not within our plan to treat fcientifically 
of their magnifying powers: thefe can be explained 
Orly by the laws of refraction and refledtion, which 
we ihall therefore apply to a few microfcopes leaving 
our readers to make the application themfelves to fuch 
others as they may choole to analil'e by opt : cal prin¬ 
ciples. 

The firft and Pimpled of all microfcopes is nothing 
more than a very fmail globule of glafs, or a convex 
lens whofe focal didance is extremely fhort. The 
magnifying power of this microfcope is thus afeertain- 
1‘Iate e d by Dr Smith. “ A minute objedt / q, feen didindt - 
CCCLXIV ly through the glafs AE by the eye put dole to it, 
lags. 6. 7. appears fo much greater than it would to the naked 
eye, placed at the lead didance §U from whence it ap¬ 
pears diffidently didindt, as this latter didance qh is. 
greater than the former yE. For having put your eye 
clofe to the glafs EA, in order to fee as much of the, 
objedt as pcdible at one view, remove the objedt pq to 
and fro till it appear mod didindtly, luppofe at the di¬ 
dance Ey. Then conceiving the glafs AE to be re¬ 
moved, and a thin plate, with a pin-hole in it, to be 
put in its place, the objedt will appear didindt, and as 
large as before, when feen through the glafs, only not 
fo bright. And in this latter cafe it appears fo much 
greater than it does to the naked eye at thi didance 
q L, either with the pin-hole or without it, as the angle 
p~Eq is greater than the angle /Ly, or as the latter di- 
Ilance yL is greater than the former yE. Since the 
interpolition of the glafs has 110 other effedt than to 
render the appearance didindt, by helping the eye to 
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increafe the refradlion of the rays in each pencil, it is Mitre- 
plain that the greater apparent magnitude is entirely , f C0 P es > 
owing to a nearer view than could be taken by the ni- 
kei eye. As the human eye is fo condrudted, as, 
for reafons already afllgr.ed, to have didindt vifion 
only when the rays which fall upon it are parallel or 
nearly lo ; it follows, chat if the eye be f > perfedt as 
to fee didindrly by pencils of parallel rays falling upon 
it, the dillance Ey, of the objedt from the glafs, i; then 
the focal didance of the glafs. Now, if the glafs bo 
a fmail round globule, of about -frth 0 f ah inch dia¬ 
meter, its focal didance Ey, being three quarters of 
its diameter, is T ‘.,th of an inch; and if yl, be eight 
inches, the didance at which we ufually view minute 
objedts, this globule will magnify in the proportion 
of 8 to /ytb, or of 160 to 1. 

2. Tie Double or Compound Microfcope (fig. fl.) con- 
fids of an objecr-glafs c d, and an eye-gl.if s ef. The 
fmail objedt ab is placed at a little greater did.u ce 
from the glafs c d than its principal focus ; fo that the 
pencils of rays flowing from the different points of the 
objedt, and pafling through the glafs, may be made 
to converge, and unite in as many points between g 
and b, where the image of the objedt will be formed : 
which image is viewed by the eye through the eye- 
glals ef. For the eye-glafs being fo placed, that the 
image g h may be in its focus and the eye much about 
the lame didance on the other fide, the r..ys of each 
pencil will be parallel after going out ct the eye- 
glafs, as at e and f, till they come to the eye at k, 
where they will begin to converge by the refradtive 
power of the humours ; and after having eroded each 
other in the pupil, and paffed thr-' ugh the crydalline 
and vitreous humours, they will be colledled into, 
points on the retina, and form the large inverted image, 

AB thereon. 

By this combination of lenfes, the aberration efufeoffe-. 
the light from the figure of the glafs, which in a veral lenfe*. 
globule of the kind, abovementioned is very confide- ’ n a coln 
rable, is in fome meafure corredted. This appeared p 'T. ntl mi * 
fo fenlibly to be the cafe, even to former opticians, 
that they very foon began to make the addition of 
another lens. The indrument, however, receives a 
confiderable improvement by the addition of a third 
lens. For, fays Mr Marlin, it is not only evident 
from the theory of this aberration, that the image of 
any point is rendered lefs confufed by refradlion thro’ 
two lenfes than by an equal refradtjon through one ; 
hut it alfo follows, from the fame principle, that the 
fame point has its image dill lefs confufed when form¬ 
ed by rays refracted through.three lenfes than by an 
equal refradlion through two; and therefore a third 
lens added to the other two.will contribute to make- 
the image more didindt, and confequently the indru-, 
ment more complete. At the fame time the field of • 
view is amplified, and the ufe of the microfcope ren-. 
dered more agreeable, by the addition of the other- 
lens. Thus alfo we may allow a fomewhat larger aper- 
ture to the objedi-lens, and thereby increafe the bright- 
uefs of objedts, and greatly heighten the pleafure of 
viewing them. For the fame reafon, Mr Martin has., 
propoled a four-glafs microfcope, which anfwers the- 
purpofes of magnifying and of didindt vifion dill more- 
perfectly. 

The magnifying power of double microfcopes is ca-. 

Ll-f- 
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Micro- fily undei flood, thus • The glafs L next the objedt PQ 
fcop gs. ; s veJ .y. an( j ver y m uch convex, and confecjuently. 

Plate its focal diftance LF is very Ihort; the diftance EQof 
CCOLXIV the Imall objedt PQQs but a lhtle greater than LF : 
%■ 9 * Greater it mud be, that the rays flowing from the ob¬ 
ject may converge after paffing through the glafs, and, 
eroding one another, form an image of the objedt ; 
and it muft be but a little greater, that the image pq 
may be at a great diftance from the glafs, and confe- 
quently may be much larger than the objedt itfelf. 
This pidlnre pq being viewed through a convex glafs 
A'E, whofe focal diftance is q E, appears diftindt as 
in a telefcope. Now the cbjedl appears magnified 
upon two accounts; firft, becaufe, if we viewed its 
pidture pq with the naked eye, it would appeal as much 
greater than the object, at the fame diftance, as it 
really is greater than the ohjedt, or as much as Ly is 
greater than LQy and, fecondly, becaufe this pic- 
lure appears magnified through the eye-glafs as much 
as the lead: diftance at which it can be feen diftindtly 
with the naked eye, is greater than yE, the focal 
diftance of the eye-glafs. For example, if this latter 
ratio be five to one, and the former ratio of L y to 
LCVbe 20 to i ; then, upon both accounts, the objedt 
will appear 5 times ?o, or too times greater than to 
the naked eye. 

Fig. 10. reprefents the fedlion of a compound mi- 
crofcope with three lenfes. By the middle one GK 
the pencils of rays coming from, the objedt-glafs are 
refradled fo as to tend to a focus at O ; but being in¬ 
tercepted by the proper eye-glafs DF, they are 
brought together at I, which is nearer to that lens 
than its proper focus at L; fo that the angle DIF, un¬ 
der which the objedt now appears, is larger than DLF, 
tinder which it would have appeared without this ad¬ 
ditional glafs; and confequently the objedt is more 
‘ magnified in the fame proportion. Dr Hooke tells 
tis, that, in moft of his observations, he made ufe of 
a double microfcope with this broad middle-glafs when 
he wanted to fee much of an objedt at one view, and 
taking it out when he would examine the fmall parts 
of an objedt more accurately; for the lewer refrac¬ 
tions there are, the more bright and clear the objedt 
26 r appears. 

The mag- Having in the hlftorical part of this article given 
taifying a pradtical account of the conftrudtion of Dr Smith’s 
llTsmifh's d0Ubl£ refledtirg microfcope, it may not be improper 
*nicru- in this place to afeertain its magniiying power. This 
(cope. we ftiall do from the author himfelf, becaufe his fym- 
bols, being general, are applicable to fuch m crofcopes 
of all dimenlions : and though the mere practical reader 
may perhaps be at firft fight puzzled by them, yet, if 
he will fubftitute any particular numbers for m and n, 
■See. he may afeertain with erne the magnifying power 
of fuch a microfcope of thole parti ular dimenlions. 

Between the centre E and principal focus T of a 
{fig. 11. Concave fpeculum ABC. whole axis is EQTC, place 
an objedt PQj and let the rays flowing from it be re- 
fledted from the fpeculum AB towards an image/ q; 
but before they unite in it, let them be rece ved by a 
convex fpeculum ale , and thence berefledted, through 
a hole BC in the vertex of the concave, to a fecond 
image to be viewed through the eye-glafs /. 

The objedt may be fituated between the fpecnla C, 
< ; or, which is belter, between the principal fccus t 
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and vertex e of the convex one, a. final! hole be- Micro- 
ing made in its vertex for the incident rays to pafs bppe 
through. * 

In both cafes we have TQ^ TE, T y, continual 
proportionals in fome given ratio, fuppofe of 2 to n; 
and alfo tq,tc,t *, continual proportionals in fome 
other given ratio, fuppofe of 1 to m. Then.if dbe. 
the ufual diftance at Which we view minute objedts 
diftindtly with the naked eye, and */the focal diftance 
of the leaft eye-glafs, through which the object appears 
fufficiently bright and diftindt, it will be magnified in 
the ratio of m n d to * /. 

For the objedt Pf)^and its firft image/ q, are termi¬ 
nated on one fide by the common axis of the fpecula* 
and on the other by a line PE/, drawn through the 
centre E of the concave ABC. Likewife the images 
/ q and wk are terminated by the common axis and by 
the line ep<a drawn through the centre e of the con¬ 
vex abc*. Hence, by the fimilar triangles w * e, / qe, . 
and alfo / y E, PQ_E, we have pq,’.' *e.\ qt\\ V ' 
m '. 1, and pq 1 PQJ ! yE QE n 1 ; and con¬ 
fequently I M mn \ i, wi ence ant zzmn XPQ^ 

Now if/«. be the tocal diftance of the eye-glafs /, the 
points P, of the objedt, are feen through it by 
the rays of two pencils emerging parallel to the lines 
W, */, refpedtively; that is, PQ^appears under an 

-r k mn PQ; 

angle equal to *?/*, which is as -y =— • and to. 


the naked eye at the diftance d from PQ, it appears 

PQ 

under an angle PoQjwhich is as~Qfo and therefore is 


magnified in the ratio of thefe angles, that is, of 
m nd to x /. 

Carol. Having the numbers m, n, d, to find an 
eye-glafs which lhall caufe the microfcope to magnify 

, , mnd 

M times in diameter, take * 1 — —rj- , For the appa¬ 


rent magnitude is to the true as M I 1 1 \ mnd'. */. 

We Hi all conclude this part of our fubjedt with the 
following eafy method of afeertaining the magnifying 
power of fuch mierrifeopes as are moil in life. 

The apparent magnitude of any objedt, as muft 
appear, from what hath been already' delivered, is 
meafured by the angle under which it is feen; and 
•this angle is greater or fmaller according as the 
objedt is near to or far from the eye; and of confe- 
quence the lefs the diftance at which it pan be viewed 
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the larger it will appear. The naked eye is unable to 
.diflinuuifh any objedt brought exceedingly near it : 
but looking through a convex lens, however near the 
locus of that lens be, there an objedt may be diftindtly 
feen; and the fmaller the lens is, the nearer will be 
its focus, and in the fame proportion.the greater will 
be its magnifying power. From thefe principles it is 
eafy to find the reafon why the firft or greateft mag¬ 
nifiers are fo extremely minute; and alfo to calculate 
.the magnifying power of any convex lens employed 
in a Angle microfcope :. For as the proportion of the 
natural light is to the focus, fuch will be its power 
of magnifying. If the focus of a convex lens, for ii> 
fiance, be at one inch, and the natural light at eight 
inches, which is the common ftandard, an object may 
be feen through that lens at rne inch diftance from the 
eye, and will appear in its diameter eight times larger 

than 
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than !t does to the naked eye : but as the objedf is 
magnified every way, in length as well as in breadth, 
we mult fquare this diameter to know how much it 
really is enlarged ; and. we then find that its fuperficies 
is magnified 64 times. 

Again, fuppofe a convex lens whofe focus is only 
one-tenth of an inch diihtnt from its centre; as in eight 
inches the common didance of diltindV viiion with 
the naked eye, there are 80 fuch tenths, an objedt 
may be feen through this glafs 80 times nearer than 
with the naked eye. It will, of confequence, appear 
80 times longer, and as much broader, than it does to 
common fight; and therefore is 6400 times magni¬ 
fied. If a convex glafs be fo fraall that its focus is 
only A of an inch didant, we find that eight inches 
contains 160 of thefe twentieth-parts; and of confe- 
quence the length and breadth of any objedt feen 
through fuch a lens will he magnified 160 times, and 
the whole furface 25,600 times. As it is an eafy 
matter to melt a drop or globule of a much fmaller 
diameter than a lens can be ground, and as the focus 
of a globule is no farther off than a quarter of its own 
diameter, it mud of condquence magnify to a pro¬ 
digious degree. But this exceffive magnifying power 
is much more than counterbalanced by its. admitting 
fo little light, want of diftindtnefs, and (hawing fuch a 
minute part of the objedt to be examined; for which 
realon, thefe globules, though greatly in vogue fome 
time ago, are now almoft entirely rejefted. Mr Leeu¬ 
wenhoek, as has been already obferved, made ufe only 
of dngle microfcopes confiding of convex lend s, and 
left to the Royal Society a legacy of 26 > 1 thofe 
glaffes. Accordingly to Mr Folke’s deferiptn n of 
thefe, they were all exceedingly clear, and fliowed the 
objedt very bright and didindt; “ which (fays Mr 
Folkes) mud be owing to the great care this gentle¬ 
man took in the choice of hi-: ulafs, his exadtnefs in 
giving it the true figure, and afterwards, among 
many, referving only fuch for his ufe as upon trial he 
found to be mod excellent. Their powers of magni¬ 
fying are diffeje.it, as dfftrent objidts may require: 
and as on the one hand, being all ground glaffes, 
none of them are fo fmall, or confequently magnify to 
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fo great a degree, as fome of thefe drops frequently ufed Micro-, 
in other microfcopes; yet, on the other hand, the d if- h'o pe 1 - 
tindtnefs of thefe very much exceeds what I have met 
wi-.h in glaffes of that fort. And this was what Mr 
Leeuwenhoek ever proprffed to liimfelf; rejecting all 
thofe degrees of magnifying in which he could not fo 
well obtain that end. For he inf orms us in one of his 
letters, that though he had above 40 years by him glaf¬ 
fes of an extraordinary fmallnefs, he had made bin ve¬ 
ry little ufe oi them ; as having found, in a long courfe 
ot experience, that the molt confiderable difeoveries 
were to be made with fuch glaffes a;, magnifying but 
moderately, exhibited the ohj.-dt with the greatell 
brightnefs and diftindtion.” 

In a fingle microfcope, if you want to learn the mag¬ 
nifying power of any glafs, no more is neceffary than 
to bring it to its true focus, the exadt place whereof 
will be known by an objedt’s appearing perfectly dif- 
tincl and (harp when placed there. Then, with a pair 
of fmall comp.dfes, meafure, as nearly as you can, the- 
diftance from the centre of the glafs to the objedt you 
was viewing, and afterwards applying the compaffes 
to any ruler, with a diagonal fcale of the parts of an 
inch marked on it, you will eafily find how many parts, 
of an inch the faid diftance is. When that is known, 
compute how many times thofe parts of an inch are 
contained in eight inches, the common ftandard of 
fight, and that will give you the number of times the 
diameter is magnified : fquaring the diameter will give 
the fuperficies ; and if you would learn the folid con¬ 
tents, it will be fljown by multiplying the fuperficies by 
the diameter. 

The fuperficies of one fide of an objedt only can be 
feen at one view; and to compute how much that is 
magnified, is moft commonly fufficient; but fome- 
times it is fatisfadtory to know how many minute 
objedts are contained in a larger: as fuppofe we de¬ 
fire to know how many animalcules are contained in 
the bulk of a grain of fand : and to anfwer this, the 
cube, as well as the fuiface, muff be taken into the ac¬ 
count. F r the greater fathfadtion of thofe who are. 
not much verfed in thefe matters, we (hall here fubjoift, 
the following 
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TABLE of the magnifying powers of convex glasses, employed in Single Microfcopes, according to the framing 
diftance of their focus; Calculated by the fcale of an inch divided into 100 parts. Showing how many Tekfcope, 
times the diameter, the superficies, and the cube of an object, is magnified, when viewed through ~~ v ' 

inch glades, to an eye whofe natural fight is at eight inches, or 800 of the loodth-parts of an inch. 



Magnifies ; 

Magnifies ; 

Magnifies the 


the Dia- 

the S uper- 

C.'ube of an 


meter. 

ficies* 

Objedt, 


M, or 50' 

16 

256 

4,096] 



-A, or 40 

20 

400 ■ 

8,000 



A, or 30 

26 

676 

17)576 



■f. or 20 

40 

1,600 

64,000 



15 

4 53 

2,809 

148,877 



*4 

.s 57 

3’ z 49 

185,193 



13 

a 61 

3 > 7 21 

226,981 



12 

£ 66 

4 > 37 6 

287,496 



n 

0 7 2 

5,184 

373 . 2 4 8 


The iocns of 

To, 0r 10 , 

E 80 

6,400 

512,000 

> Times. 

a giafs at 

9 

0, 88 

7 A 47 

681,472 



8 

■f! 100 

10,000 

1,000,000 



7 

1 14. 

12,996 

1,481,544 



6 

§ *33 

17,689 

2,352637 



A. or 5 

A l6o 

25,600 

4,096,000 



4 

.200 

40,000 

8,000,000 



3 

266 

70,756 

18,821,096 



or 2 

400 

160,000 

64,000,000 




800 

640,000 

51.2,000,000, 



one; the chief advantages arifing from a combination 
oflenfes being the fight of a larger field or portion of 
an objedt magnified in the fame degree. 

§ 4. "Tele/copes. 

I. The Refracting Telescope. 

After what has been faid concerning the flrudture jjatare of 
of the compound microfcope, and the manner in which the&ftrmio* 
the rays pafs through it to the eye, the nature of the mical te- 
common agronomical telefcope wall eafily be under- lefcope, 
flood ; for it differs from die microfcope only in that 
the objedt is placed at fo great a diftance from it, that 
the rays of the fame pencil, flowing from thence, 
may be confidered as falling parallel to one another 
upon the objedt-glafs ; and therefore the image made 
by that giafs is looked upon as coincident with its fo¬ 
cus of parallel rays. 

1. This will appear very plain from the 12th figure, plate 
in which AB is the objedt emitting the feveral pencils cccixiv. 
of rays A c d, Bed, &c- but luppoled to be at fo 
great a diftance from the objedt-glafs c d, that the rays 
tf the fame pencil may be confidered as parallel to 
each other; they are therefore fuppofed to be colledted 
into their refpedtive foci at the points m and p, fituated 
at the focal diftance of the objedt-glafs cd. Here 
they form an image E, and eroding each other prrceed 
diverging to the eye-giafs h.g ; which being placed at 
its own focal diftance from the points m and p, the 
rays of each pencil, after pafiing through that giafs, 
will become parallel among themfelves; but the pencils 
themfelves will converge confiderably with refpedt to 
one another, even fo as' to crofs at e, very little farther 
from the giafs g h than its focus ; becaufe, when they 
entered the giafs, their axes were almoft parallel, as 
coming through the objedt-glafs at the point k, to 

whole 


The greateft magnifier in Mr Leeuwenhoek’s ca¬ 
binet of microfcopes, prefented to the Royal Society, 
had its focus, as nearly as can well be me attired, at 
one-twentieth. of an inch diftance from its centre^ 
and confequently magnifies the diameter of an objedt 
160 times, -and the fuperficies 25,600. But the great- 
eft magnifier in Mr Wilfon’s fingle microfcopes, as 
they are now made, has ufually its focus at no farther 
diftance than about the 50th part of an inch ; whereby 
it has a power of enlarging the diameter-of an objedc 
400, and its fuperficies 160,000 times. 

The magnifying power of the folar microfcope mull 
be calculated in a different manner ; for here the dif¬ 
ference between the i-ocus of the magnifier and the di¬ 
ftance of the fereen or Iheet where, n the image of the 
objedt is caft, is the proportion of its being magnified. 
Sup pole, for inftance, the lens made ufe of has its fo- 
-cus at half an inch, and the fereen is placed at the di- 
ftr.nce of five feet, the objedt will then appear magni¬ 
fied in the proportion cf hve feet to half an inch : and 
as in five feet there are 120 half inches, the diameter 
will be magnified f 20 times, and the fuperficies 14.400 
times ; and, by putting the fereen at farther diftances, 
you may magnify the objedt a'.moft as much as you 
pleafe ; But Mr Baker advifes to regard diftindtnefs 
more than bignefs, and to place the fereen juft at 
that diftance where the objedt is feen moil diflinct and 
clear. 

With regard to the double reflecting microfcope, 
Mr Baker obferves, that the power of the pbjedt-lens 
is indeed greatly increafed by the addition of two eye- 
glafles ; but as no objeft-lens can be u-fed with them 
of fo minute a diameter, or which magnifies of itfelf 
rear fo much as thole that can be uled alone, the 
piaffes of this microfcope, upon the whole magnify, 
little or nothing more than thofe of Mr Wilfon’s fingle 
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Telefcope. telefcope bears very fmall proportion. So that the 
place of the eye will be nearly at the focal diftance of 
the eye-g'afs, and the rays of each refpedtive pencil 
being parallel among themfelves, and their axe eroding 
each other in a larger angle than they would do if the 
objedt were to be feen by the raked eye, vifirn will be 
diftindt, and the objedt will appear magnified.. 

The power of magnifying in this telefcope is as the 
focal length of the object glafs to the focal length of 
the eye-glafs. 

DeM. In order to prove this, we may confider the 
angle Af B as that under which the objedt would be feen 
by the naked eye; for in coniidenng the diftance of 
the objedt, the length of tire telefcope may be emit- 
ted, as bearing no proportion to it. Now the angle 
under which the objedt is feen by means of the telc- 
fcope iageb, which is to the other A^B, or its equal 
gkh, as the diftance from the centre of the objedt-glafs 
to that of the eye-glafs. The angle, therefore, under 
which an objedt appears to an eye afiifted by a tele¬ 
fcope of this kind, is to that under which it would be 
feen without it, as the focal length of the objedt-glafe 
to the focal length of the eye-glafs. 

It is evident from the figure, that the vifible area, 
or fpace which can be feen at one view when we look 
through this telefcope, depends on the breadth of the 
eye-glaft, and not of the object-glafs; for' if the eye- 
glafs be too fmall to receive the rays g m, p h, the ex¬ 
tremities of the objedt could not have been feen at ail : 
a larger breadth of the objedt-glafs conduces only to the 
rendering each point of the image more luminous by 
receiving a larger pencil of rays fom each paint of 
the objedt. 

It is in this telefcope as in the compound micro- 
fetn thro’, fcope, where we fee, when We look through it, not 
inverted. the objedt itielf, but only an image of it at CED : now 
that image being inverted with refpedt to the objedt, 
as it is, hecaufe the axes of the pencils that flow fl ora 
' the objedt crofs each other at k, objedts feen through 
a telefcope of this kind neceffariiy appear inverted. . 

This is. a circumftanee not at all regarded, by aftro- 
norners : but for viewing objedts upon the earth, it is 
convenient that the telefcope lhould reprefent them in 
pj ate their natural pofture; to which ufe the telefcope with 
CCCLXIV three eye-glaffes, as reprefented fig, 13. is peculiar 1 y 
adapted, and the p.rogrefs of die rays through it from 
the objedt to - he eye is as follows: 

AB is the objedt fending out the feveral pencils 
Ac d, Br d, &c. W'hich puffing through the objedt- 
glufs c d, arecolledted into their re'pedtive foci in CD, 

, where they form an inverted image. From hence they 
proceed to the firft eye-glafs ef, whofe focus being at 
■telefcope^ >- l ^ e ra f s eat 'h pencil are rendered parallel among 
fiiows ob- themfelves, and their axes, which were nearly parallel 
j£ilsi.-rect. before, are made to converge and crofs each other: 

the fecond eye-glafs g h, being fo placed that its focus 
fha’l fall upon m, renders the axes of the pencils whi-.h 
diverge from thence parallel, and caufes the rays of 
each, which were parallel among themfelves, to meet 
again at its focus EF on the other fide, where the y 
forma fecond image inverted with refpect to the for¬ 
mer, but eredt with refpedt to the objedt. Now this 
; image being feen by the eye at ab through the eye- 
glafs i k , affords a diredt reprefentation of the objedt, 
and under the fame angle that the firft image CD 
Vol. XIII. 
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would have appeared, had the eye been placed at I, Rcfra&ing 
fuppofing the eye-glaffes to be of equal convexity; <>|K , s ; 

and therefore tjie object is feen equally magnified in, ~ v " 
this as in the former tele cope, that is, as the focal di- 
flance cf the objedt-glafs to that of any one of the e; e- 
glalfes, and appears eredt. 

If a telefcope exceeds 20 feet, it is oT no ufe in vie ty¬ 
ing objedts upon the fur-face of the earth ; for if mag¬ 
nifies above 90 or 100 times, as thofe of that length 
ufually do, the vapours which-continually float near 
the earth in great plenty, will be fo magnified as to 
render vificn obfeure. 

2. The Qa'.ileanTelf.cpe with the concave eye gl-fs , l(u) 
is co; ftrudted as follows: . Gallikan 

AB (fig. 1.) is an objedt fending forth the pencils telefcoye. 
of rays g Ai, klm, &c. which,, after pa fling through 
the objedt-glafs c d, tend towards el'.f (wh.re we will CCCL 
fuppofe the focus of it to be), in order to form an in¬ 
verted image there as before ; but in :beir way to ic 
are made to pafs through the concave glafs n 0, fo pla¬ 
ced that its focus may fall upon E, and confequently 
the rays of the feveral pencils which were converging 
towards thofe refpedtive focal points e, E, f, will be 
rendered parallel among themfelves: but the axes of 
thofe pencils eroding each other at F, and diverging 
from thence, will be rendered more diverging, as re¬ 
prefented in the figure. Now thefe rays entering the 
pupil of an eye, will form a large and diftindt image 
ab upon the retina, which will be inverted with r-efpedt 
to the objedt, becaufe the axis of the pencils crofs in 
F. The objedt of courfe will he feen eredt, and the 
angle under which it will appear will be equal to that 
which the lines a¥, b F, produced back through the 
eye-glafs form at F. 

It is evident, that the lefs the pupil of the eye is, 
the lefs is the vifible area feen through a telefcope of 
this kind ; for a lefs pupil would exclude fuch pencils 
as proceed from the extremities of the objedt AB, as is 
evident from the figure. This is an inconvenience that 
renders this telefcope unfit for many ufes; and is only 
to be remedied by the telefcope with the convex eye- 
gbaifes, where the rays which form the extreme par s 
of the image are brought together in order to ent~r 
the pupil of the eye, as explained above. , 

It is apparent alfo, that the nearer the eye is placed 
to the eye-glafs of this telefcope, the larger is the area 
feen through it; fo v , being p aced clofe to the glafs, 
as in the figure, it admits.rays that come from A and 
B, the extremities of the objedt, which it could not if 
it was placed farther otF. 270 

The degree of magnifying in this telefcope is in the Majmfy- 
fame proportion with that at the other, viz. as the fo- bg power 
cal diftance of the objedt-glafs is to the focal diftance oi ' 
of the eye-glafs. 

For there is no other difference but this, viz. that 
as the extreme pencils in that tele ft: 1 pe were made to 
converge and form the angle g eh (fig. 12.), or ink 
(fig. 13.), the e-are now made to diverge and form the Plate 
angle aYb (fig. I.); which angles, if the concave glafs ceexuv. 
in one has an equal refractive power with the convex P' ate v 
cue in the other, will be equal, and therefore each ^bCL-iV 
kind will exhibit the objedt magnified m the fqme de¬ 
gree- 

There is a defedt in all thefe kinds of te’efeopes, 
not to be remedied in a (ingle lens by any means what¬ 
ever, which was thought only to arifefrom hence, 

Y y viz. 
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lUfrfflL g -viz. that fplieiical glaflVs do not collect rays to one 
l t and the fame point. But it was happily difcovered 

^ by Sir Ifaac Newton that the imperfedtion of this 
fort cf telefcope, fo far as it arifes from the fpherical 
form of the glades, bears almoft no proportion to that 
which is owing to the different refrangibllity of light. 
This diverfity in the refradtion of rays is about a 28th 
part of the who’e ; fo that the objedt-glafs of a tele- 
fcope cannot colledf the rays which flow from any one 
point in the objedt into a lefs room than the circular 
fpace whofe diameter is about the 56th part of the 
breadth of the glafs. 

. To fltow this.det AB (fig. 2.) represent a convex lens," 
CCCx XV aTlc ^ ^ et a Pencil of rays flowing from the 

point D ; let H be the point at which, the leaft re¬ 
frangible rays are colledted to a focus; and I, that 
where the moft refrangible concur. Then, if 1 H be 
the 28th pait of EH, IK will be a proportionable part 
of EC (the triangles HlK and HEC being fimilar); 
confequently LK will be the 28th part of FC. But 
MN will be the leaft fpace into which the rays will be 
colledted, as appears by their progrefs reprefented in 
the figure. Now MN is but about half of KL ; and 
therefore it is about the 56th part of CF: fo that the 
diameter of the fpace into which the rays are colledt¬ 
ed will be about the 56th part of the breadth of that 
part of the glafs through which the rays pafs ; which 
was to be fhown. 

Since therefore each point of the objedt will be re¬ 
prefented in fo large a fpace, and the centres of thofe 
fpaces will be contiguous, becaufe the points in the 
' objedt the rays flow from are fo; it is evident, that 
the image of an objedt made by fuch a glafs mull be a 
moft confufed reprefentation, though it does not ap¬ 
pear fo when viewed through an eye-glafs that magni¬ 
fies in a moderate degree ; confequently the degree of 
magnifying in the eye-glafs mult not be too great 
with refpedt to that of the objedt-glafs, left the confu- 
fion become fenfible. 

Notwithftanding this imperfedtion, a dioptrical te¬ 
lefcope may be made to magnify in any given degree, 
provided it be of fuflicient length ; for the greater the 
focal diftance of the objedt glafs is, the lets may be 
the proportion which the focal diftance of the eye-glafs 
2 7 r . may bear to that of the objedt glafs, without render- 
tclcfco^es” in S t “ e ' * ma g e obfcure. Thus, an objedt-glafs, whofe 
magnify in focal diftance is about four feet, w : ll admit of an eye- 
proportion glafs whofe focal diftance (hall be little more than an 
to their inch, and confequently will magnify almoft 48 times; 

length. bftt ;an objedt-glafs of 40 feet focus will-admit of an 

eye-glafs cf cndy Four inches fccus, and will therefore 
magnify 120 times; and an objedt-glafs of 1O0 feet 
focus will admit (ft an eye-glafs of little more than fix 
inches focus, and will therefore magnify almoft 200 
times. 

The reafon of this difproportion in their feveral de¬ 
grees of magnifying is to be explained in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Since the diameter of the fpaces, into 
which rays flowing from the feveral points of an ob¬ 
jedt are collected, are as the breadth of the objedt- 
glafs, it is evident that the degree of confufednefs in 
the image is as the breadth of that glafs ; for the de¬ 
gree of confufednefs will only be as the diameters cr 
breadth of thofe fpaces, and not as the fpaces them- 
felves. Now tine focal length of the eye glafs, that is, 


its power of magnifying, muft be as that degree ; for, Refra fling 
if it exceeds it, it will render the confufednefs fen- Telefcope, 
Able ; and therefore it muft be as the breadth or dia- v ' 
meter of the objedt glafs. The diameter of the ob¬ 
jedt-glafs, which is as the fquare-root of its aperture 
or magnitude, muft be as the fquare-root of the power 
of magnifying in the telefcope; for unlefs the aper¬ 
ture itfelf be as the power of magnifying, the image 
will want light: the fquare-root of the power of mag¬ 
nifying will be as the-fquare-root of the focal diftance 
of the objedt-glafs; and therefore the focal diftance 
of the eye-glafs muft be only as the fquare-root of 
that of the objedt glafs. So that in making ufe of an 
objedt glafs cf a longer focus, fuppofe, than one that 
is given, you are not obliged to apply an eye glafs of 
a proportionably longer focus than what would fuit 
the given objedt-glafs, but fuch an one only whofe fo¬ 
cal diftance lhall be to the focal diftance of that which 
will fuit the given objedt-glafs, as the fquare root of 
the focal length of the objedt-glafs you make ufe of, 
is to the fquare-root of the focal length of the given 
one. And this is the reafon that longer tele/copes 
are capable of magnifying in a greater degree than 
fliorter ones, without rendering the objedt confufed or 
coloured. 

3. But the inconveniency of very long telefcopes is fo Their im- 
great, that different attempts have been made to remove P 1 [ f-'flions 
it. Of thefe, the moft fuccefsful have been by Dollond 
and Blair: and the general principles upon which thefe BIa;r 
eminent opticians proceeded have been mentioned in the 
hiftoncal part of this article, and in the preceding fedtion. 

The public w ill focn be favoured with a fuller account, 
of Dr Blair's difeovery from his own pen; and of Dol- 
lond’s, it may be fufficient to obferve, in addition to 
what has been already faid, that the objedt-glades of 
his telefcopes -are compofed of three diftindt lenfes, 
two convex and one concave; of which the concave 
one is placed in the middle, as is reprefented in fig. 3. 
where a and c {how the two convex lenfes, and b b the 
concave one, which is by the Britifh artifts placed in 
the middle. The two convex ones are made of Lon¬ 
don crown glafs, and the . middle one of white flint 
glafs ; and they are all ground to fpheres of different 
radii, according to the refradlive powers of the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of glafs and the intended focal diftance of 
the objedt-glafs of the telefcope. According to Bof- 
covich, the focal diftance of the parallel rays for the 
concave lens is one-half, and for the convex glafs one- 
third of the combined focus. When put together, 
they refradt the rays in the following manner. Let 
ab , a b (fig. 4-), be two red rays of the fun’s light 
falling parallel on the firft convex lens c. Suppofmg 
there was no other lens prefent but that one, they 
would then he converged into the lines be be, and at 
laft meet in the focus q.- Let the lines g h, gb, re• 
prefent two violet rays falling on the furface of the 
lens. Thefe are alfo refradted, and will meet in a fo¬ 
cus ; but as they have a greater degree of refrangibi- 
lity than the red rays, they muft of confequence con¬ 
verge more by the fame power of refraction in th'e 
gla!s, and meet fooner in a focus, fuppofe at r. —Let 
now the concave lens d d be placed in fuch a manner 
as to intercept all the rays before they come to their 
focus. Were this lens made of the fame materials, and 
ground to the farce radius with the convex one, it 
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Reflecting would hare the fame power to caufe the rays diverge 
Telefcope. t hat the f rmer had to make them converge. In this 
> v C aic, the red rays would become parallel, and move on 
in the line o o, o e: But the concave lens being ma le 
of flint glafs, and upon a fhorter radius, has a great- r 
refradtive power, and therefore they diverge a little 
after they come out of it; and it no third lens was 
iuterpofed, they would proceed diverging in the lines 
o p t, o p t; but, by the interpofition of the third ler.s 
ovo, they are again made to converge, and meet in a 
focus fomewhat more diftant than the former, as at 
By the concave lens the violet rays are alfo refracted, 
and made to diverge : but having a greater degree of 
reftangibility, the fame power of refradlion makes them 
diverge fomewhat more than the red ones ; and thus, 
if no third lens was interpofed, they would proceed 
in fuch lines as l m n, l m n. Now as the differently 
coloured rays fall upon the third lens with different 
degrees of divergence, it is plain, that the fame power 
of refradlion in that lens will operate upon them in 
fu.h a manner as to bring them all together to a focus 
very nearly at the fame point. The red rays, it is 
true, require the greateft power cf refraction to bring 
them to a focus; but they fall upon the lens with the 
leaf! degree cf divergence. The violet rays, though 
they require the lead power of refradlion, yet have the 
greateft degree of d vergence; and thus all meet toge¬ 
ther at the point ,r, or very nearly fo. 

But, though we have hitherto fuppofed the refrac¬ 
tion of the concave lens to be greater than that c f the 
convex ones, it is eafy to fee how the errors occafion- 
ed by the firfl lens may be corredted by it, though it 
fhould have even a lefs power of refradlion than the 
C OCX XV convex one> let ab, a l (fig. 5.), be two rays 

’of red light falling upon the convex lens c, and refra di¬ 
ed into the focus q\ fet alio g b, gh, be two violet rays 
converged into a focus at r; it is not neceffary, in or¬ 
der to their convergence into a common focus at x, 
that the concave lens lhould make them diverg:: it is 
fufficient if the glafs has a power of difperfing the vio¬ 
let rays fomewhat more than the red ones; and many 
kinds of gl ifs have tl is power of difperfing fome kinds 
of rays, without a wry great power of refradlion. It 
is better, however, to have the objedt-glafs compofed 
of three lenfcs; becaufe there is then another collec¬ 
tion of the aberration by means of the third lens; and 
it might be impofuble to find two !en r e$, the errors of 
which would exadtiy cnrredl each other. It is alfo 
e ify to fee, that the efFedt may be the fame who her 
the concave glafs is a portion of the fame fphere v.i.h 
the others or not; the effedl depending upon a c >m- 
bination of certain cii cumflances, of which there is an 
infinite variety. 

By means of this correction of the errors arifng 
from the different rdiar-gib’fity of the rays of light, 
.it is pofhble to fhorten dioptric tchicoprs confiu'er- 
ably, and yet leave them equal magnifying pow- rs. 
The reason of this is, that the errors ariilng lr. m the 
rbjcd-gl .fs ber g removed, the ie which are occ.ifio i- 
ed by ti e eye gh.fs are inc n'lderable; for the ciror 
i, always in proportion to the length of the focus in 
any glafs; and in very long tdefcojes it becomes ex¬ 
ceeding!; great, being no Idl than tli cf the who o; 
but in gl dies of a few inches foe tv- it bee. mes tridio % 
Refolding tclefcopc-, wki.h go by the none cf L A- 


lond’r, are therefore now conftrueied in the folio a ing 
manner. Let AB (fig. 6.) reprefent an objedt glafs 
compofed of three ler.fes as above deferibed, and con¬ 
verging the rays 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. to a very diftant fo¬ 
cus as at x. By means of the interpofed lens CD, 
however, they are converged to one much nearer, as 
at where an image of the objedt is formed. Tbs 
rays diverging Rom thence fall upon another lens EF, 
where the pen. ils are rendered parallel, and a i eye 
1 laced near that lens would fee the object magnified 
and very diftindt. To enlarge the magnifying pow.r 
ftill more, however, the pencils thus become parallel 
are made to fall upon another at GH; by which they 
are again made to converge to a diftant focus: but, 
being intercepted by the lens IK, they are made to 
meet at the nearer one z; whence diverging to LM, 
they are again rendered parallel, and the eye atN fees 
the objedt very diltindily. 

From an infpedtion of the figure it is evident, that 
Dollond’s telefcope thus conftrudted is in fact two te- 
lefcopes combined together; the firft ending wi h the 
lens EF, and the fecond with LM. In the firfl we 
do not perceive the objedt itfelf, but the image of it 
formed at y; and in the fecond we perceive only the 
image of that image fi rmed at z. Neverthelefs fuch 
teleicopes are exceedingly diftindt, and reprefent ob- 
jedts fo clearly as to be preferred, in viewing t rreftri.u 
things, even to refledtors themfelves. The latter indeed 
have greatly the advantage in their powers of magni¬ 
fying, but they are much deficient in point of light. 
Much more light is loft by reflection than by refrac¬ 
tion; and as in thefe tele c -pes the light muft una¬ 
voidably fuffer two refl dtioias, a-great deal of it is 
loft; nor is this lofs counterbalanced by the greater 
aperture which thefe telefcopes wall bear, which en¬ 
ables them to receive a greater quantity of light than 
the refradting ones. The meials of refiedting tekfeopes 
alfo are very much fubjedt to tarnifh, and require much 
more dexterity to clean them than the glaffes of r-frac- 
tors; which makes them more troubleibme and expen- 
five, though for making difeoveries in the ce’eftial re¬ 
gions they are undoubtedly the only proper iriftni- 
ments which have been hitherto conftrudted. If Dr 
Blair indeed (hall be fo fortunate as difeover a \ it. e- 
ous fubftance of the fame powers with the fluid in the 
compound objedt glafs of his tdefcope (and from his 
ab.l.ties and perieveiance we have every thing to hope), 
a refradting telefcope may be conftrudted Dporiui' Dr 
evciy purpofe to the b.lt roiledt-.r. 

II. The Reflecting Telescope. 


p.dfl.- r-'.iiu; 
Telt J’cope. 


The n.convenimcles arifing from the great lcngtl of 
refradting tdcfcop-s, before Dollond’s difeovery, are 
fufFio-.-ally obvi us; and thefe tog.tiler with the dil- 
fi-ul-ies occa.iontd by the ui.Faent refrangib iity of 
light, induced Sir Iliac Newton to turn Ins alien ion N. 
to the fubjedt of reflection, a.,d ende .v .ur to realize cel 
the ideas 1 f himfelf and o h.rs concerning the pofiibi. 

liiy of conftrudt ng tekicopes upon that principle_ 

The in-liume.it which lie c intrivcd is repr dented 
fig. 7. wh.r- A BCD is a Urge tube, open at AD and 
c.-.UeJ at SC, and of a length at leaft equal to the 
di.lar.ee of Ju- focu from the metallic Inner:cal con¬ 
cave ipeculum l ~" r 1 ’ ’ ' — 
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iuterf-cl or,e another fomewhere before they enter the 
tube, lb that EG, e-g are thofe that come from the 
lower part of the object, and f h, FH from its upper 
part: thefe rays, after falling on the fpeculum GH, 
will be reflected, fo as to converge and meet in m n, 
where they will form a perfect image of the objedL— 
But as this image cannot be feen by the fpedtator, they 
are intercepted by a fmall plane metallic fpeculum KK, 
interfering the axis at an angle of 45?, by which the 
rays tending to m n will be reflected towards a hole LL 
in the fide of the tube, and the image of the objedf 
will thus be formed in q S ; which image will be lefs 
diftindt, becanfe fome of the rays which would other- 
W'fej fall on the concave fpeculum GH, are intercept¬ 
ed by the plane fpeculum : neverthelefs it will appear 
in a conflderable degree diftindt, becaufe the aperture 
AD of the tube, and the fpeculum GH are large. In 
the lateral hole LL is fixed a convex lens, whofe focus 
is at S q ; and therefore this lens willrefradt the rays 
that proceed-from any point of the image,-fo as at their 
exit they will be parallel, and thofe that proceed from 
the extreme points. S q will converge after refradtion, 

; and form an angle at O, where the eye is placed ; 
which will fee the image S q, as if it were an object, 
through the lens LL ; confeqiiently the objedl will 
appear enlarged, inverted, bright, and diftindt. In LL 
lenfes of different convexities may be placed, which by 
being moved nearer to the image or farther from it, 
would reprefent the cbjedt more or lefs magnified-, pro¬ 
vided that the furface of the fpeculum GH be of a 
perfedtly fpherical figure. If, in the room of ©ne lens 
LL, three lenfes be difpoied in the fame manner with 
die three eye glalfes of the refraining telefcope, the 
objedt will appear eredt, but lefs diftindt than when it 
is obferved with one lens. On account of the pofition 
of the eye in this telefcope,. it is extremely difficult to 
dlredt the inftiument towards any objedt. Huygens, 
therefore, find thought of adding to it a fmall refradt- 
ing telefc pe, the axis of which is parallel to that of 
the reflector. This, is called a finder , or director. The 
Newtonian telefcope is alfo furnifhed with a luitabie 
apparatus for the commodious ufe of it. 

In order to determine the magnifying power of this 
telefcope, it is to.be-Gonfidered that the plane fpeculum 
LK is of no ufe in this refpedt. Let us then foppofe, 
tliat one ray proceeding from the objedt coincides with 
the axis GLIA (fig. 8.) of the lens and fpeculum ; let 
bb be another ray proceeding from the lower extreme 
of the objedt, and palling through the focus. I of the 
fpeculum EH : this will be refledted in the d'redlion 
b i d, parallel to the axis GLA, and falling on the lens 
d hd, will be refradted to G; fo that GL will be 
equal to LI, and ‘d G = d I. To*the naked eye the 
bject would appear under the angle 11 1 ~b. 1A ; but 
mraiK of ilie fp.lefcooe it. annears under, the anple 
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by means pf die telefcope it appears under, the angle 
i/GL=dTX = IV i: and the angle I d i is to the 
angle I b 1 :: bl : I d; confequently the apparent mag¬ 
nitude by the telefcope is to that by the-naked eye as 
the difiance of the focus of the fpeculum from the fpe¬ 
culum, to the diftance of tire focus of the lens from 
the lens. 

The Newtonian telefcope was ftill inconvenient. 
Notwithftanding the contrivance of Huygens, objedts 
were by it found with difficulty. The telefcope of 


Gregory, therefore, foon obtained the preference, to RefledHnj 
which for moft purpofes it is juftly intitled, as the- Telefcoye. - 
reader will perceive from the following conftrudlion, AT 
LetTYYT (fig. 9.) be a brafs tube, in which L/dD Gregorian 
is a metafile concave fpeculum, perforated in the mid- telefcope. 
die atX; aud EF a lefs concave mirror, fo fixed by 
the arm or ftrong wire RT, which is moveable by 
means of a long ferew on the outfide of the tube, as 
to be moved nearer to or farther from the larger fpe- 
culum L//D, its axis being kept in the fame line 
with that of the great one. Let AB reprefent a very, 
remote objedt, from each part of which Blue pencils of 
rays, e. g. c d, C D, from A the upper extreme of the 
objedt, and IL, i 1 , from the lower part R ; the rays 
IL, CD from the extremes croffing one another be¬ 
fore they enter the tube. Thefe rays, fading upon 
the larger mirror LD, are reHedted from it into the fo¬ 
cus KH, v.firere they form an inverted image of the 
objedt AB, as in the Newtonian telefcope. From this 
image the rays, ilfuing as from an objedt, fall upon the 
fmall mirror EF, the centre of which is ate; fo that 
after reflection they would meet in their foci at QQj- ’ 
and there form an eredt image. But fince an eye atf 
that place could fee but a fmall part of an objedt, in 
order to bring rays from more diftan.t parts of it into 
the pupil, they are intercepted by the plano-convex 
lens MN, by which means a fmaller eredt image is 
formed at PV, which is viewed through the menifeus 
SS by an eye at O. This menifeus both makes the 
rays of each pencil parallel, and magnifies the image 
PV. At the place of this image all the foreign rays 
are intercepted-by the perforated partition ZZ. For 
the fame reafon the hole near the eye O is very nar¬ 
row. When nearer objedts are viewed by this tele¬ 
fcope, the fmall fpeculum EF is removed to a greater 
diftance from the larger LD, fo that the fecond ipmge 
may be always formed in PV ; and this diftance is to 
be adjufted (by means of the ferew on the ontfide of 
the great tube) according to the form of the eye of 
the fpedtator. .It is alfo neceflary, that the axis of the 
telefcope ihould pafs through the middle of the fpecu¬ 
lum EF, and its centre, the centre of the fpeculum 
LL, and the middle of the hole X, the centres of the 
lenfes MN, SS, and the hole near O. As the hole X 
in the fpeculum LL can refLdt none of the rays.iffuing 
from the objedt, that part of the image which corre- 
fponds to the middle of the objedt muft appear to the 
obferver more dark and confufed than the extreme 
parts of it. Befides, the fpeculum EF will alfo inter¬ 
cept many rays proceeding from the objedt; and there¬ 
fore, unlefs the aperture TT be large, the objedt muft 
appear in fome degree obfeure. 

In the beft reflecting telelcopes, die focus of the 
fmall mirror is never coincident with the focus of the 
great one, where the firft image KH is formed, but a 
little beyond it (with refpedt to the eye), as at n; 
the conftquence of which is, that the rays of the pen¬ 
cils wid not be parallel after refledtion from the fmall 
mirror, but converge fo as to meet in points about 
where they wouldfi rm alarger upright image 
than PV, if the glafs R was not in their way ; and 
tins image might be viewed by means of a Angle eye- 
glals properly placed between the image and the eye : 
but then the field of view would be lefs, and confe- 
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Reflt .fling qaently not fo ple.rfmt; for which reafon, the glafs 

Telefcope. R is ftiil retained, to enlarge the hope or area of the 

-' 

Iwriaeiu To find the magnifying power of this telefcope, 
fying multiply the focal diftance of tire great mirror by the 
power. diftance of the fmall mirror from the image next the 

* t y C> aIi d multiply the focal diftance of the imall mir¬ 

ror’by the focal diftance of the eye-glafs : then divide 
the produdl of the former multiplication by the pro- 
duff of the latter, and the quotient wifi exprefs the 
magnifying power. . 

One great advantage of the refleflmg telefcope is, 
that it will admit ot an eye-glals of a much ihorter 
focal diilance than a relradting telefcope will ; and 
confequently it will magnify to much the more: for 
the rays are not coloured by reflexion from a concave 
mirror, if it be ground to a true figure, as they are 
by palling through a convex glafs, let it be ground 
ever fo true. 

The nearer an objedt is to the telefcope, the more 
its pencils of rays will diverge before they fall upon 
the great mirror, and therefore they will be the longer 
of meeting in points after reflsdlion; fo that the fir ft 
image KH will be formed at a greater diilance from 
the large mirror, when the objedt is near the tele¬ 
fcope, than when it is very remote. But as this image 
mull be formed farther trom the' fmall mirror than its 
principal focus n, this mirror mu ft be always fet at a 
greater diftance from the large one, in. viewing near 
objedls, than in viewing remote ones. And this is done 
by turning the fcrew on the outfide of the tube, until 
the fmall mirror be fo adjusted, that the objedt (or 
rather its image) appears perfect. 

In looking through any telefcope towards an ob- 
iedl, we never fee the objedt it!elf, but only that 
image of it which is formed next rhe eye' in she tele¬ 
fcope. For if a man holds his finger or a ftick be¬ 
tween his bare eye and an objedt, it will hide part 
(if not the whole) of the object from his view : But 
if he ties a Hick acrofs the mouth of a telefcope be¬ 
fore the objedt-glafs, it will hide no part cf the ima¬ 
ginary objedt he faw through the telefcope before, 
unlefs it covers the whole mouth of the tube : for all 
the effedt will be, to make the object appear dimmer, 
becaufe it intercepts part of the rays. Whereas, if 
he puts only a piece of wire aerofs the infide of the 
tube, between the eye-glafs and his eye, it wall hide 
part of the objedt which he thinks he fees ; which 
proves, that he fees not the real objedt, but its image. 
This is alfo confirmed by means of the fmall mirror EF, 
in the refledting telefcope, which is made of opaque me- 
tal, and (lands diredlly between the eye and the objedl 
towards which the telefcope is turned; and will h’de' 
the whole objedl from the eye at O, if the two glades 
ZZ and SS are taken out ot the tube. 

Great improvements have been lately made in the 
conftruction of both refledting and refradtingtelefcopes, 
as well as in foe method cf applying thefe inftraments 
to the piirpofes for which they are intended. Thefe, 
however, fall not properly under the fcience cf 
optics, as fitter oppo-tunitics occur of giving a full 
account of them, as well as of foe magic lantern, ca¬ 
mera obfcura, &c. under other articles of our multifa¬ 
rious work. See Catoe^rics, Dioptrics, Speculum, 
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and Telescope. We (hall conclude this article with Micro* 
r _ fcoue* aivl 

feme ohiervanoris TeielW**. 

On the different Merits of Mirofcopes and 'Te’efcrpes , c owpa-rvd^ 
compared with one another; how far we may re af nobly 
depend, on the Lifcovcrics made by th: m, and what hopes 
we may enhttain of further Improvements. ^ 

The advantages arifing from the ufe of teierofcopes Merits of 
and telefcopes depend, in foe firll place, upon their pro- micro- 
perty of magnifying foe minute parts of objedls, £b fe ? p , e “ a t ”^ 
that they can by that means be more dillirtdtly. viewed ^^pared. 
fey foe eye; and, fecondly, upon their throwing more 
light into the pupil of She eye than what is dor.e with* 
out them. The advantages arifing from the magnify* 
ing rower would be extremely limited, if they were not 
alio accompanied by foe latter: for if the fame quan¬ 
tity ot light i-s fpread over a large portion of furface, 
it becomes proportiemabiy dimrnilhed in force; and 
therefore the objedls, though magnified, appear pro* 
portionabiy dim. Thus, though say magnitj ing glafs 
fhould enlarge the diameter ot the objedl 10 times, and 
confcquently magnify foe furface too times, yet if the 
focal diftance of the glafs was about eight inches (pro¬ 
vided this was poffible), and its diameter only about the 
five of fog pupil of the eye, the objedl would appear rod 
times more dim when We looked through the glaft, 
than when we beheld it With our naked eyes; and rhis, 
even on a fuppofition that the glafs tranfmitted all foe 
light which fell upon it, which no glafs can do. But if 
the focal diftance of the glafs was Only four inches,- 
though its diameter rema ned as before, the inconveni¬ 
ence would be Vaftly difoinilhed, becaufe the glafs could 
then be placed twice as near the objedt as before, and 
confequently would receive four times as many rays as 
in the former cafe, a-nd therefore we would fee it 
much brighter than before. Going on thus, ftiil di- 
minilhing the focal diftance of the glafs, and keep ng 
its d anleter as-large as poffible, we will perceive foe 
objedt more and more magnified, and at the fame time 
very diftindt and bright. It is evident, however, that 
with regard to optical inftrunwgnts of the micro,fcopie 
kind, we muft fconer or later arrive at a limit which. 
canflot be paft'ed. This limit is foKMed hy the follow¬ 
ing particulars. I. The quantity of light loft in pafs- 
ing through foe glafs. 2. The diminution of the glafs 
itfelf, by wit ch it receives only a fmall quantity of 
rays. 3. Th^ extreme Ihort-nefs of foe focal diftance 
of great magnifiers, whereby the -free accefs of foe- 
light to the objedl which we with to-view is impeded,; 
and confequenily foe refledlion of the light from it is 
weakened. 4- The aberrations of the rays, oceafioned* 
by their different refrang biiity. 

To underhand th : s more fully, ns well as- to fee how 
far thefe obftacles can be r.moved, let us fuppofe the- 
lens mad; otfuch a dti-.l kind of glafs that ittranfmits 
only one half of the light which falls upon it. If. is 
evident that fueh a gl.ils, c f four inches focal diftance,. 
and which magnifies the diameter ,of an objedl twice,■ 
ftiil fuppofmg its own breadth equal to that of the'- 
pupil of the eye, wifi (how it four times magnified in 
furface, but only half as bright as if it was feen by 
this naked eye at the ufual diftance; for the light 
which falls upon- the eye from foe objedl - at eight inches- 
diftance-, and likewife. the' furfaee oi the objedl in its 
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natural fize, being both reprefented by i, the furface 
of the magnified objedl will be 4, and the light which 
makes that magnified objedt viiible only 2 ; becaufe 
though the glafs receives four times as much light as 
the naked eye does at the ufual diftance of uiftindl 
vifion, yet one half is loft in palling through the glafs. 
The inconvenience in this refpedt can therefore be re¬ 
moved only as far as it is poftible to increafe the clear- 
nefs of the glafs, fo that it {hall tranfmit nearly all the 
rays which fall upon it; and how far this can be done 
hath not yet been afeertained. 

The fecond obftacle to the perfedlion of microfcopic 
glafles is the firiall fize of great magnifiers, by which, 
notwithftanding their near approach to the objedl, they 
receive a fmaller quantity of rays than might be ex¬ 
pected. Thus, fuppofe a glafs of only -r.th of an 
inch focal diftance; fuch a glafs would increafe the 
vifible diameter 80 times, and the furface 6400 times. 
If the breadth of the g afs could at the fame time be 
preferved as great as that of the pupil of the eye, 
which we {hall fuppofe -,-bths of an inch, the objedl 
would appear magnified 6400 times, at the fame time 
that every part of it would be as bright as it appears 
-to the naked eye. But if we fuppofe that this mag¬ 
nifying glafs is only T '„th of an inch in diameter, it 
will then only receive ^th of the light which otherwife 
would have fallen upon it; and therefore, inftead of 
communicating to the magnified objedl a quantity of 
iilumina'ion equal 106400, it would communicate on¬ 
ly one equal to i6co, and the magnified objedl would 
appear four times as dim as it does to the naked eye. 
This inconvenience, however, is ftill capable of being 
removed, not indeed by increafing the diameter of the 
lens, becaufe this muft be in proportion to its focal di¬ 
ftance, but by throwing a great quantity of light on 
the objedt. Thus, in the abovementiop.ed example, 
if four times the quantity of light which naturally falls 
upon it could be thrown upon the objedl, it is plain 
that the refkdtion from it would be four times as great 
ns in the natural way; and confequently the magnified 
image, at the fame time that it was as many times 
magnified as befoie, would be as bright as when feen 
by the naked eye. In tranfparent objedts this can be 
done verv effcdhially by a concave fpeculum, as in the 
reflodling microfcope already deferibsd: but in opaque 
obj ;dls the cafe is femewhat mote doubtful; neither do 
the ccntr'vAnres for viewing thefe objects feem entirely 
to make up for the deficiencies of the light from the 
fmallnefs of the lens a id ihortnefs of the focus.— 
When a microfcopic lens magnifies the diameter of an 
objedl 40 times, it hath then the utmoft poftible mag¬ 
nifying power, without dimin.ftiing the natural bright- 
l.efs of the objedl. 

The third obftacle arifes from the Ihortnefs of the 
focal diftance in large magnifiers: but in transparent 
•cb’cdh, where a fuffieient quantity cf light i thrown 
o \ the objedl firm below, the inconvenience arifes at 
Lift from ftra : ning the eye which muft be placed 
nearer the glafs than it can well bear; and this en¬ 
tirely fuperfedes the ufe of nragn'ficrs beyond a cert..in 
de wee. 

The four h obftacle arifes from the different refran- 
jribiiity of the rays of l'ght, and which frequently caufes 
Inch a dc viation Tom tru rh in th; appearances of things, 
that many people have imagined Ui mfelvcs to have 
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made furprifiug difeoveries, and have even publiftted Micro- 
them to the world ; when in fadt they have been only Hopes and 
as many optical deceptions, owing to the unequal re- Te lef op . 
fradlions of the rays. For this there feems to be no c om F* r<:( *- 
remedy, except the introduction of achromatic glaffes 
into microfcopes as well as telefcopes. How far th : s 
is practicable, hath not yet been tried; but when thefe 
glafles {hall be introduced (if fuch introdudtion is prac¬ 
ticable), microfcopes will then undoubtedly have re¬ 
ceived their ultimate degree of perfedtion. 

With regard to telefcopes, thofe of the refradting Dollondb 
kind have evidently the advantage of all others, where and Blair’* 
the aperture is equal, and the aberrations of the rays ’'grading 
are corredted according to Mr Dollond’s method ; be- ^loTto 
caufe the image is not only more perfedl, but a much all otlter** 
greater quantity of light is tranfmitted than what can 
be refledted from the beft materials hitherto known. 
Unluckily, however, the imperfedlions of the glafs fet 
a limit to thefe telefcopes, as hath already been ob- 
ferved, fo that they cannot be made above three feet 
and an half long. On the whole, therefore, the reflec¬ 
ting telefcopes are preferable in this 1 efpedt, that they 
may be made of dimenfions greatly fuperior; by which 
means they can both magnify to a greater degree, 
and at the fame time threw much more light into the 
eye. 

With regard to the powers of telefcopes, however, 
they are all of them exceedingly lefs than what we 
would be apt to imagine from the number of times 
which they magnify the objedl. Thus, when we 
hear of a telefcope which magnifies 200 times, eve 
are apt to imagine, that, on looking at any diftant ob¬ 
jedl through it, we fhould perceive it as diftindtly as 
we would with our naked eye at the 200th part of 
the diftance. But this is by no means the cafe; 
neither is there any theory capable of diredling us in 
this matter : we muft therefore depend entirely on ex¬ 
perience. 

The beft method of trying the goodnefs of any te¬ 
lefcope is by obferving how much "farther off you are 
able to read with it than you can with the naked 
eye. But that all deception may be avoided, it is 
proper to choofe fornething to be read where the ima¬ 
gination cannot give any affiftance, fuch as a table of 
logarithms, or fornething which confifts entirely of.fi- 1 
pures; and hence the truly ufeful p< wer of the tele¬ 
fcope is eafily known. In this way Mr Short’s large 
tele.'cope, which magnifies the diameter of objedls 1200 
times, is yet unable to aiford fuffieient light f >r read¬ 
ing at more than 200 times the diftance at which we 
c,.n read with our naked eye. 

With regard to the form of refledling telefcopes, it Thi-Grc-o- 
is now pretty generally agreed, that when the Ore- rian toie- 
gorian ones are w ell confti udled, they have the at.van- H°F e f |5 P e ' 
trtge of thofe of the Newtonian form. One advanta; e r ‘ or for 
evident at fir ft fight is, that vi.h the Gregoiian tele- C u °™™° t b e 
fcope an objedl is perceive 1 by looking diredt’.y through Ucwtunian 
it, and confequently is found with much great r eafe 
titan in the Newtonian telclcrp", where we mint lock 
into the fide. The unavoidable imperiedli n of the fpt- 
cula common to both, alfo gives the Gregorian an ad¬ 
vantage over the Newtonian form. Natwithftanding 
the utmoft care and labour of die workmen, it is found 
impofiible to gi.e the metals either a perfedtly f; he¬ 
lical or a rcrfedlly pr.abo'ical f rm. IIer.cc aihes 
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Micro- fome indiftindlnefi, of die image formed by the gre.it 
f, op. sin.l fpecalum, which is frequently corredted by the little 
oiiwr-cT 01ie ’ P r, ' lv ‘^ e ^ they aie properly matched. 11 ut if this 
emnp ar. . j s not done, ti e error will be ma le much woife; and 
hence many of the Gregorian tele'cones are 1 :r infe¬ 
rior to the Newtonian ones; namely, when the fpecula 
have not been properly adapted to each other. There 
is no method by which the workman can know the 
fpecula which will fit one another without a trial; 
and therefore there is a neceflity for having many 
fpecula ready made of each fort, that in fitting up a 
telcfcope thofe may be chofen whhh belt fuit each 
other. 

The brightnefs of any ohjedt feen through a tele- 
fcope, in companion with its brightnefs when feen by 
the naked eye, may in all cafes be eafily found by the 
following formula. Let n reprefent the natural di- 
ft race of a viiible object, at which it can be diftindtly 
feen ; and let d reprefent its diftance from the ohjedt- 
glafs of the in'irument. Let m be the magnifying 
power of the inllrument; that is, let the vifual angle 
lubtended at the eye by the objedt when at the di¬ 
ftance n, and viewed wi.hout the inllrument, be to the 
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vifual angle produced by the inllrument as 1 to m. M.crn. 


VI 

Let 


be the diameter of the ohjedt-glafi, and p be alu! 


that <f the pupil. Let the infb ument be fo con- c ‘ c | L ' t ’‘ ,|l ‘* 
ftrudted, that no parts of the pencils are intercepted 
for want of fuffi. ient apertures of the intermediate 
glades. Laft’.y, let the light loti in reflection or re- 
Ir.iflion be nrgkdteJ. 

The brightnefs ot vifion through the inllrument will 


be expreffed by the fradtkn ai ‘ \, the brightnefs of 

m p d' 

natural vifion being r. But althougli this fradtion may 
exceed unity, the vifion through the intlrumert will 
not be brighter than natural v !ion. For, when this 
is the cafe, the pupil does not receive all the light 
tranfmitted through the inllrument. 

In microfcopes, n is the nearell limits of diflindt 
vifion, nearly 8 inches. But a difference in tills cir- 
cumftance, arifingfrom a difference in the eye, makes 
no change in the formula, becaufe m changes in the 
fame proportion with n. 

In telefcopes, n and cl may be accounted cqua’, ur.d 
a' 


the formula becomes m p j 
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ABERRATION, theory of, 
iff 251. Evils of—remedy, 
252. Light ditlributed by, 
over the fmalletl circle of dif- 
fulion, 253. Contrary aber¬ 
rations corredl each other, 
^ 55 - 

Mam’s method of making glo¬ 
bules for large magnifiers, 
110. 

Aerial fpeculums mentioned by 
Mr Gray, 47. Aerial ima¬ 
ges formed by concave mir¬ 
rors, 254. 

Aethers, fuppofed, do not folve 
the phenomena of infledtion, 
&c. 67. 

Air, refradlive power of, 13, 
14. Stronglyrefledls the rays 
proceeding from beneath the 
furface of water, 37. 

Alemlert (M. d’), his difeove- 
ries concerning achromatic 
telefcopes, 17. 

Alhazcn’s dii'coveries concern¬ 
ing the refradtion of the st- 
mofphere, 6. -His conjec¬ 
ture 1 about the caufe of it, 
ih. He gave the firft hint 
of the magnifying power cf 
glaff s. ib. 

A:!... in- fiak dirrfinifhes the mean 
nfradlion, but rut the dil- 
periive power of glafs, 18. 

An*Ls, reiradted tables of, pub- 


lifhedby Kepler and ICircher, 
n° 1 r. 

Antonio de Dominis, biftiop of 
Spalatro, difeovered the na¬ 
ture of the rainbow, 203. 

Apparent place of objedts feen 
by refledtion, firft difcpvered 
by Kepler, 27. Barrow’s 
theory refpedting, 2x0. M. 
dela Hire’sobfervations, 21 t. 
Berkeley’s hypotliefis on di- 
ftance by confufed vifion, 213. 
Objedted to by Dr Smith, 
214. The objection obviated 
by Robins, 215. M. Bou- 
guer adopts Barrow’s ma¬ 
xim, 216. Porterfield’s view 
of this fubjedt, 21 7. 

yltinojphire varies in its refrac¬ 
tive power at different times, 
20. Illumination of the ilia- 
dow of the earth by the re¬ 
fradtion of the atmofphefie, 
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Attract.-. e face fuppofed to be 
the caufe of refledfion, 176. 
The fuppofition o' jedted to, 
177. Obviated, 178. An¬ 
other hypothefis, 179. Sir 
I'aac Newton’s hypothefis, 
180. Untenable, 181. 

Azout (Mr) makes an otjedt- 
glafs of an extraordinary focal 
length, 93, On the apertures 
ofrefradting telefcopes, 96. 


B. 

Bacon (Roger), his difeoveries, 
n° 6, 8. 

Bacon (Lord), his miftake con¬ 
cerning the poffibility of ma¬ 
king images appear in the 
air, 26. 

Barker's (Dr) refledling nxi- 
crofeope, 113. 

Barronv’s theory rcfpedling the 
apparent place of objedts, 
z 10. Adopted by Bouguer, 
216. 

Beams of light, the phenome¬ 
non of diverging, more fre¬ 
quent in fummer than in win¬ 
ter, 24 r. 

B anme (Mr) cannot fire in¬ 
flammable liquids with hot 
iron or a burning coal, mi¬ 
lks thofe fubib.nces be of a 
<wk<:e heat, 47. 

BerL ley’s theory of vifion, 72. 
His hypcthcHs concerning 
the apparent pi ice of ob¬ 
jedts, 213. Objedted to by 
Dr Smith, 214. The ob- 
jedtion obviated by Mr Ro- 
b : m, 215. 

Binocular telefcope invented by 
Father Pcheita, 91. 

Llaci- marble in fome cafes re- 
fledts very powerfully, 36. 

Blair (Dr Robert) makes an 
important difcov ery, 19. 


Bk.ir and Doilond’s re fie fl¬ 
ing telefcope fuperior to ail 
otheis,n° 278. 

Bodies which Item to touch one 
another are not in adlualcon- 
tadt, 46. Eight hundred 
pounds weight on every 
fquare inch neceffary to bring 
two bodies into apparent cor.- 
tadt, 64. 

Lo-•peer’s experiments to d'fi- 
cover the quantity of light 
loft by refledtion, 33. His 
di covfcries concerning the 
refledtion cf glafs and po- 
lithed metal, 35. His ob- 
fervations concerning the ap¬ 
parent place of objedts, 21C. 
Thrtws gieat light on the 
fubject of fallacies of vifion, 
220. Explains the pheno¬ 
mena of green and blue fha- 
dows feen in the fky, 234, 
235. Contrivances for mea- 
furing ii 6 ht, 244. Calcula- 
t"ons concerning die light cf 
the moon, 248. 

Boy s s experiments concerning 
the li.ht of differently co¬ 
loured fubftar.ces, 28. 

Berks's loluu-u of jingle vifion 
with two eye:-, x 59. 

Brilianf, the cut in diamond- 
produces total refledtion, 

129. 
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Brijl’e, curious appearance of 
the fhadow of one, n J 56. 

Eujfon’s experiments on the re¬ 
flection of light, 34. Obfer- 
ved green and blue fhadows 
in the Iky, 231, 232. 

IB.truing gl-iifes of the ancients 
dcflribed, 25. 

C- 

Campani's telefcope, 92. 

Candle, rays of 1 ght extended 
fvom, in foveral diredions 
like the t ails of comets, 51. 

Cat (M, le) explains the mag¬ 
nifying of objeds by the in- 
flcdion of light, 68. Ac¬ 
counts for the large appear¬ 
ance of objeds in mift, 212. 
Explains a remarkable de¬ 
ception of vifion, 225. 

Chejl (Mr) made the fame dis¬ 
covery with Dollond for the 
improvement of rtfrading 
te'efcopes, 18.' 

C/airaut’s calculations refped- 
ing telefcopes, 17. 

Cold, why moll intenfe on the 
tops of mountains, 43. 

Colours difcovered to arife from 
refradion, 15. Suppbfedby 
Dechales to arife from the 
inflection of light, 50. Pro¬ 
duced by a mixture of fna- 
dows, 58. Colours Ample or 
compound, 196. 

'Concave glades, 74. An objed 
feen through a concave lens 
i s feen nearer, fmaller, and 
lefis bright, than with the 
naked eye, 170. Law of 
reflection from a concave 
furface, 183. Proved, 18.5. 
Concave mirrors, p. 344. 

Cor.vox lens, an object feen 
thro’ appears brighter, lar¬ 
ger, asd more dhxant, than 
when feen by the naked eye, 
n® 168. In certarn circum- 
ftances it appears inverted 
and pendulous in the air, 169. 
Law cf reflection from a 
convex furface, 184. Proved 
mathematically, 185. Me¬ 
thod of finding the focal di- 
ftance of rays refleded from 
a convex furface, 189. Con¬ 
vex mirrors, p. 344. 

Co/.tad of bodies ill mtny cafes 
apparent without being real, 
46. Eight hundred pounds 
on every fquare i mil necef- 
fary topped’,tcearp.trent con- 
tad, 64. Real cont-id of 
bodies perhaps never obfer- 
ved, 66 . 
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Corona, p. 327. 

Cryjlal hath fome refradive 
properties different from 
other tranfparent fubftances, 
n° 39. 

Cy ir.ders: experiments by Mi- 
raldi concerning their fha¬ 
dows, 54. 

D. 

Deception in vifi.cn; a remark¬ 
able one explained by M. 
le Cat, 225. 

Deck lies's obfervations on the 
infledion of light, 50. 

Defcartes: his difeoveries con¬ 
cerning viiion, 71. Account 
of the invention of tele¬ 
fcopes, 75. 

Diamond, the brilliant cut in, 
produces total refledion, 
129. 

Dioptric inftruments: difficul¬ 
ties attending the conftruc- 
t ; on of. them, 120. Tele¬ 
fcopes why made folong, 95. 

Dijlance ofobjeds, § 3. p. 327, 
&c. Berkeley’s account of 
the judgment formed con¬ 
cerning diftance by confuted 
vifion, 213. Smith’s account 
214. Objeded to by Ro¬ 
bin’s, 215. Bouguer adopts 
Barrow’s maxim, 216. Por¬ 
terfield’s view of it, 217. 

D 'vhi, a celebrated maker of 
telefcopes, 92. His micro- 
fcope, 107. 

Diverging beamsmorefrequent 
in iummer than in winter, 
241. 

Do land (Mr) dffcovers a me¬ 
thod of correding the errors 
arifmg from refradion, 17. 
He difeovers amiftake in one 
of Newton’s experiments,^. 
Difeovers the different re- 
fiadive and difperfive pow¬ 
er of glafs, ib. Difficulties 
in the execution of his plan, 
p.238. His improvements 
in the refrading telefcope, 
n° 99,' 100. Dollond and 
Blair’s reftading telefcope 
fuperior to all others, 278. 

Domin':s (Dc) difcovered the 
caufe of the colours of the 
rainbow, 203. 

E. 

Edwards (Mr) improvements 
in the reflediag telefcope 98. 

Emergent ray-, the focus of, 
found, 144. 

Equ itoricil telefcope orportable 
obiervatory, 102. New one 
invented by RamfJen, ib. 


I c s. 

Euler (Mr) firft fuggefteJ the 
_thought of improving re¬ 
frading telefcope:-, n® 17. 
His contrcverfy with Ciai- 
raut, &c. ib. His icheme 
for introducing vifion by re¬ 
ceded light into the foiar 
microft-ope and magic hn- 
.tern, 116. His theory of 
undubttion contrary to fad, 
136; and therefore mifleads 
al dlls, 137. 

Eye: the denfity and refradive 
powers of its humours firft 
afeertained by Scheiner, 70- 
Defcri prion of it, 145. Di- 
menfions of the infenfible 
fpot iff it, 15 1. Eyes fel- 
doir. both equally good, 2 ) 7. 
Seat of viiion in, difpute a- 
bout, 150. Arguments for 
the retina being the feat 
of vifion in, 152. 

Eyes, fingle vifion with two, 
15 8. Various hypo thefes con¬ 
cerning .it, 159, 160, 16 r, 
&c. Brigbtnefs of objeds 
greater when feen with two 
eyes than only with one, 
163. When one eye is clo- 
fed, the pupil of the other 
is enlarged, 164. 

F. 

Fallacies, feveral, of vifion ex¬ 
plained, 2ig. Great light 
thrown on this fubjed by 
M. Bouguer, 220. 

Focus, the, of rays refraded by 
fpherical furfaces afeertain¬ 
ed, 141. Focus of parallel 
rays falling perpendicular 
upon any lens, 143.- Focus' 
of emergent rays found, 144.. 
Proportional diftance of the 
focus of rays refleded from a 
fphericvl furface, 188. Me¬ 
thod of finding the focal di¬ 
ftance of rays refleded from 
a convex furface, 189. 

Fontana claims the honour of 
inventing telefcopes, 79. 

Force, repulfive, fitppofed to be 
the caufe of refledion, 174. 
The fuppofitlon objeded tn, 

175. Attradive, fuppofed, 

176. The fuppofition ob¬ 
jeded to, 177. The objedion 
obviated, 178. 

F*nk (Bar.cn Alexander), his 

. observation concerning: the 
light in mine?, 4-7. 

G. 

Gall can telefcope, more dif¬ 
ficult of confirudion than 
others, 86. 


Index; 

Callies made a- telefcope with¬ 
out a patern, n° 80. Ap ac*' 
count of his difeoveries-with 
it, 81. Why called Lyn- 
ceus, 82. Account of his 
telefcopes, 83. Was not ac¬ 
quainted with tfceir ratio - 
node, 84. His telefcope, 269. 
Magnifying power of, 270. 

Glafs globes, - their magnify¬ 
ing powers known to the 
ancients, 3- Different kinds 
of them, ib. Ihible of the dif¬ 
ferent compositions of glafs 
for correding the errors in 
refrading telefcopes, p.240. 
Shows various colourswhen 
fplit into thin lamina:, n° 3 j. 
Table of the quantities c-f 
light refleded from glafs net 
quick-filvered, at different 
angles of incidence, p, 249. ' 
Glafs, multiplying, pheno"- 
mena of, n® 256. 

Glajfes, difference in their 
powers of refradion and dif- 
perfion of the light, p. 239. 

Globes have fliorter fbadovss 
than cylinders, n° 55. And 
more light in their fha¬ 
dows, 57. 

Globules, ufed for microfcopes 
by Hartfocker, 108. Adam’s 
method of making them, 

'in. 

Gregory’s invention of the re- 
fieding telescope, 97. Gre¬ 
gorian telefcope, 275. Mag¬ 
nifying power of, 276. Gre¬ 
gorian telefcope fuperior for 
common ufes to the‘Newto¬ 
nian, 279. 

Grey (Mr), obfervation on 
aerialfp.culums, 47. Tem¬ 
porary microfcopes, 112. 

Grimaldi firft obferves that co¬ 
lours arife from refradion, 
15. Infledion of light firft 
di covered by him, p. 253. 
His difeoveries concerning 
infledion, n° 49. ' 

H. 

Hairs, remarkable appearance 
cf their fhadows, 52. 

Hartfochr’s microfeope, 108. 

H.rfhel’s improvements in re- 
iteding telefcope 5 , 99, 

Hire (M. de la), his reafon why 
rays of light feem to proceed 
fr. m luminous bodies when, 
viewed with the eyes half 
fW, 51. Obfervations cn 
the" apparent place of ob¬ 
jects, 211. 

Hooke (Dr),his : difcoverie \on- 
cerning 
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cerning the inflection i of 
light, n° 48. 

Horizon, an obieit fituated in, 
appears above its true p! n', 

„ 166. Extent of the vii ble 

horizon on a plane furface, 
227. 

Horizontal moon- Ptolemy's 
hypothefis concerning it, 5. 

Huygens greatly improves the 
telefci pes of Scheiner and 
Rheita, 89. Improves the 
Newtonian telefcope, 273. 

I. 

Janfen (Zacharias), the firft 
inventor of telefcopes, 77 
and 78. Made the firft: mi- 
crofcope, 105, 106. 

Images, Lord Bacon's miftake 
concerning the poffibility of 
making them appear in the 
air, 26. Another miftake 
on the fame fubjeX by Vi- 
tellio, ib. B. Porta’s me¬ 
thod of producing this ap¬ 
pearance, ib. Kircher’s me¬ 
thod, ib. Images, aerial, 
formed by concave miirors, 
259. 

Impufe, doubtful if it has ever 
been obferved, 66. 

Incid: nee, ratio of the fine of to 
that of refraXion, 126. 

Incident velocity, increafe of, 
diminilhes refraction, 130. 

InjleBion of light, difeoveries 
concerning it, p. 253. Dr 
Hooke’s difeoveries con¬ 
cerning it, n° 48, Grimaldi’s 
obfervations, 49. Dechales’s 
obfervations, 50. Newton’s 
difeoveries, 52. Maraldi’s, 
53, 54. Probably produced 
by the fame forces with re¬ 
flexion and refraXion, 63. 

Inverjion, a curious infiance of 
it obferved by Mr Grey, 
47 - 

Irradiations of the fun’s light 
appearing through the in- 
terftices of the clouds, 6. 
p. 337, &c. Converging ob¬ 
ferved by Dr Smith, n® 238. 
Explained by him, 239. 
Not obferved by moon-light, 
240. 

Jupiter's fatellites difeovered 
by janfen, 78. By Galileo, 
and called by him Msdkean 
planets , Si. 

K. 

Kepler firft difeovered the 
true reafon of the apparent 
place of objeXs feen by re- 
fleXing mirrors, 27. . His 
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difeoveries concerning vi- 
fion, n° 69. Improved the 
conltruXion of telefcopes, 
84, 87. His method firft 
put in praXice by Scheiner, 
88 . 

Kircher attempted a rational 
theory of refraXion, 11. 

L. 

Lead increafes the difperfive 
power of glafs, 17. 

Lenfes, their effefts firft dif¬ 
eovered by Keeler, 88. 
Lenfes, how many, 142. 
The focus of parallel rays 
falling perpendicular upon 
any lens, 143. Convex, an 
objeX feen through, appears 
larger, brighter, and more 
d Itant, than by the naked 
eye, 168. In fome cir- 
cumftances it appears in¬ 
verted, and pendulous in the 
air, 169. An objeX feen 
through a concave lens is 
feen nearer fmaller, and lefs 
bright, than with the naked 
eye, 170. 

Leeuwenhoek's microfcope, 1-09. 

Light, its phenomena difficult 
to be accounted for. 1. 
Difeovered not to be homo- 
geneal, 16. Quantity of, 
refleXed by ditterent fub- 
ftances, 40. Quantity of it 
abforbed by plalter of Paris, 
41. By the moon, ib. Ob¬ 
fervations on the manner in 
which bodies are heated by 
it, 43. No heat produced 
by it on a tranfparent me¬ 
dium, unlefs it is refleXed 
from the furface, ib- New¬ 
ton’s experiments which re- 
fpeX to its inflexion, 52. 
RefleXed, refraXed, and in- 
fleXed by the fame forces, 
63. Different opinions 
concerning the nature of, 
121. It iffues in ftraight 
lines from each point of 
a luminous furface, 122. In 
what cafe the rays of light 
deferibe a curve, 124. Its 
motion accelerated or re¬ 
tarded by refraXion, 127. 
Light of all kinds fubjeX 
to the fame laws, 132. The 
law of refraXion when light 
paffes out oi one tranfparent 
body into another contigu¬ 
ous to it, 133. Some por¬ 
tion of light always refleX¬ 
ed from tranfparent bodies, 
171. Light is not refleX- 
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ed by impinging on the _fo- 
lid parts of bodies at the firft 
furface, 172. Nor at the 
fecond, 173. Light con- 
fifts of feveral forts of co¬ 
loured rays differently re¬ 
frangible, 194. RefleXed 
light differently refrangible, 
195. Bouguer’s contrivan¬ 
ces tor meafuring light, 244. 
Thefe inftruments meafure 
only the intenfity of light, 
245. Great variation of the 
light of the moon at different 
altitudes, 246. Variation in 
different parts of the difks 
of the fun and planets, 247. 
Bouguer’s calculations con¬ 
cerning the fight of the 
moon, 248. Dr Smith’s, 
249. Mr Michell’s, 250. 
Denfity of, in different points 
of refraXion, 254. 

Lignum nephriticum, remark¬ 
able properties'of its infufion, 
29. 

Lines can be feen under fmaller 
angles than fpots, and why, 
157. 

Liquid fubftances cannot be 
fired by the folar rays con¬ 
centrated, 44. 

Longftghtedncfs, 155. 

M. 

Magic lantern, M. Euler’s 
attempt to introduce vifion 
by refleXed light into, 116. 

Magnitudes of objeXs,' § 3. p. 
327, &c. - 

Matran (M.), his obfervations 
on the inflexion of fight, 
59 - 

Maraldi's difeoveries concern¬ 
ing the inflexion of light, 
53 > 54 ’ 55 • Further pur- 
lues Grimaldi’s and Sir I. 
Newton’s experiments, 56, 
57 - His experiments with 
a mixture of coloured fha- 
dows, 58. 

Martin's (Mr) improvement 
of the folar microfcope, 
117. 

Maurolycus, his difeoveries, 
9 . .69. 

Mazias (Abbej, attempts an 
explanation of the pheno- 
'niena of green and blue 
fhadows feen in the Iky, 
233 - 

Media, the various appearances 
of cbjoXs through different, 
ftated and inveifigated, 165. 
An objeX feen through a 
plane medium, appears 
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nearer and brighter than 
feen by the naked eye 
n° 167. 

Mlville (Mr), his obfervations 
on the heating of bodies by 
light, 43. Difcovers that 
bodies which feem to touch 
are not in aXual contaX, 
46. Explains a curious phe¬ 
nomenon of vifion, 226. 
Explains the phenomena of 
green and blue fhadows in 
the fky, 234. 

Michell’s (Mr), calculation 
of the light of the moon, 
250. 

Microfcopes, their hiftory, 105. 
Made by Janfen, 106. By 
Divini, 107. By Hartfoc- 
ker, 108. By Leeuwenhoek, 
109. By Wilfon, 110. 
Adam’s method of making 
globules for large magnifiers, 
hi. Temporary micro¬ 
fcopes, by Mr Grey, 112- 
Dr Barker’s refleXing mi¬ 
crofcope, 113. Smith’s re¬ 
fleXing microfcope fuperior 
to all others, 114, Solar 
microfcopes and that for 
opaque objeXs, 115. Mr 
Euler's fcheme of introdu¬ 
cing vifion by refleXed light 
into the folar microfeope 
and magic lantern, 116. 
Martin’s improvement, 117. 
Di Torre’s extraordinary 
magnifying microfcope, 118. 
Could not be ufed by Mr 

• Baker, 119. Microfcope, 
compound ufe of feveral 
lenfes in, 260. Dr Smith’s, 
magnifying power of, 261. 
Eafy method of afeertaining 
the magnifying power of, 

262. Further obfervations 
on the magnifying power of, 

263. Table of the magni¬ 
fying powers of glaffes ufed 
in, ib. Solar, magnifying 
power of, 264. Merits of, 
compared with the telefcope, 
2 77 - 

Mines better illuminated in 
cloudy than in clear wea¬ 
ther, 47. 

Mirrors, § 2. p. 34-3, &c. Size 
of, in wh ch a man may fee 
, his whole image, n 0 ?^. Why 
three or four images of ob¬ 
jeXs are feen in plane mir¬ 
rors, 258. Aerial images 
formed by concave mirrors, 
259- 

Mijt, account of the largei efs 
Z z. of 
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of objeCts in, by M. le Cat, 
n° 212. 

Moon, Maraldi’s miftake con¬ 
cerning the fhaiow of it, 56. 
Why vilible when totally 
eclipfed, 242. Wiry the 
moon appears duller when 
eclipfed in her perigee than 
in her apogee, 243. Great 
variation of the light of the 
moon at different altitudes, 
246. M. Bouguer’s calcula¬ 
tions concerning the light of, 
248. Dr Smith’s, 249. Mr 
Michell’s, 250. 

Motion produced without im- 
pulfe, 63, 66. Motion of 
light accelerated or retarded 
by refi action, 127. 

Multiplying glafs, § 1. p. 342, 
See. Phenomena of, n° 256. 

N. 

Newton (Sjr Ifaae) his difeo- 

, very concerning colours, 16. 
Miftaken in one of his expe¬ 
riments 18. His difeoveries 
concerning the inflection of 
light, 52. Theory of refrac¬ 
tion objedted to, 134. Thefe 
objections are the neceffary 
confequences of the theory, 
and therefore confirm it, 135. 
Reflecting telefcope, 273. 
Magnifying power of, 274. 
Inferior to Gregorian, 279. 

No'.let (Abbe) cannot fire inflam¬ 
mable liquids by bus ning glaf- 
fes, 44. 

O. 

OljeBi on the retina of the eye 
appear inverted, 146. Why 
feen upright, 147. An ob¬ 
ject when viewed with both 
eyes does not appear double, 
becaufe the optic nerve is 
infenfible of light, 148. Pro¬ 
ved by experiments, 149. 
Seen with both eyes bright¬ 
er than when feen only with 
one, 163. The various ap¬ 
pearances of objects feen 
through different media da¬ 
ted and inveftigated, 165. 
An object fituated in the 
horizon appears above its 
true plane, 166. An ob¬ 
ject feen through a plaDe 
medium appears nearer and 
brighter than feen by the 
naked eye, 167. ObjeCt feen 
through a convex lens ap¬ 
pears larger, brighter, and 
more diftant, 168. In fome 
circumftances an objeCt thro’ 
a convex lens appears invert- 
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ed and pendulous in the air, 
169. Barrow's theory re- 
fpeCting the apparent place 
of objeCts, 210. M. de la 
Hire’s obfervations, 21;. 
M. le Cat’s account of the 
largenefs of oljetls in miff, 
212. Why objects feen from 
a high building appear fmal- 
ler than they are, 218. Dr 
Porterfield’s account of ob¬ 
jects appearing to move to a 
giddy perfon when they are 
both at reft, 221. Wells’s 
account, 222. Upon what 
data we judge vifible objeffs 
to be in motion or at reft, 
223. Experiments to afeer- 
tain it, 224. 

Object glades, improved by Dol- 
iond, 17, and by Blair, 19. 

Obfervatory (Portable). See 
Equatorial Telefcope. 

Opake objeCts, microlcope for, 
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Optic-nerve infenfible of light; 
and therefore an objeCt view¬ 
ed by both eyes is not feen 
double, 148. Proved by 
experiments, 149. 

Optical inftruments, SeCt.iv.p. 
342, See. 

Optics (the firft treatife of) by 
Claudius Ptolemseus, 4. Vi- 
tellio’s treatife. 7. Treatife 
attributed to Euclid, 24. 
Definition of the theory of 
optics, p. 278. 

P. 

Par.-dlel rays falling perpendi¬ 
cular upon any lens, theffo- 
cus of, found n° 143. 

Parhelion, p. 327. 

Plane medium, an objeCt feen 
through appears nearer and 
brighter than by the naked 
eye, n° 167. 

Plane furfaces, laws of refrac¬ 
tion in, 140. An objeCt fi¬ 
tuated in the horizon ap¬ 
pears above its true plane, 
166. Extent cf the vifible 
horizon on, 227. 

Planets, more' luminous at 
their edges than in the mid¬ 
dle oi their difks, 41, 247. 

Plates. Maraldi’s experiments 
concerning their fhadows, 
57 - 

Porta (Joannes Baptifte) his 
difeoveries, 10. 

Porterfield’s ft lut'on of Angle 
viiion with two eyes, 160. 
Of the judging of the di¬ 
ftance cf objeCts, 217, 2,18. 
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Fallacies of vifmn explain¬ 
ed, 2x8. Porterfield’s ac¬ 
count of objeCts appearing 
to move to a giddy perfon 
when they are both at reft, 
221. 

Primary rainbow never greater 
than a femicircle, and why, 
207. Its col urs ftronger 
than thofe of the fecon'dary, 
and ranged in contrary or¬ 
der, 209. 

Prifms in-fome cafes refleCt as 
llrongly as quickfilver, 39. 
Why the image of the fun by 
heterogeneous rays palling 
thro’ a prifm is oblong, 197. 

Ptolemy firft treated of refrac¬ 
tion fcientifically, 4. 

R. 

Rainbow (knowledge of the na- 
ture of) a modern difeovery, 
201. Approach towards it 
by Fletcher of Breflaw, 202. 
The difeovery of made by 
Anronio de Dominis bifhop 
ofSpalatro, 203. Truecaufe 
of its colours, 204. Pheno¬ 
mena of the rainbow explain¬ 
ed on the principles of Sir 
I. Newton, 205. Two rain¬ 
bows feen at once, 206. Why 
the arc of tire primary rain¬ 
bow is never greater than a 
femicircle, 207. The fecon- 
dary rainbow produced by 
two reflections and two re¬ 
fractions, 208. Why the co¬ 
lours of the fecondary rain¬ 
bow are fainter than thofe of 
the primary, and ranged in a 
contrary order, 209. 

Ramfden’s (Mr) new equatorial 
telefcope, 102. 

Rays of light extinguilhed at 
the furface of tranfparent 
bodies, 38. Why they feem 
to proceed from any lumi¬ 
nous objeCt when viewed 
with the eyes half fhut, 51. 
Rays at a certain obliqui- 
' ty are wholly reflected by 
tranfparent fubftances, 128. 
The f eus of rays refract¬ 
ed by fpherical furfaces as¬ 
certained, 141. The fo¬ 
cus of parallel rays falling 
perpendicularly upon any 
lens, 143. Emergent rays, 
the focus of, found, 144. 
Rays proceeding from one 
point and falling on a para¬ 
bolic concave furface are all 
reflected from one point, 187. 
Proportional diftance, of the 
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focus of rays reflected from 
a fpherical fuiface, 188. Se¬ 
veral ft rts of coloured rays 
differently refrangible, 194. 
Why the image of the fun 
by heterogeneous rays puf¬ 
fing through a prifm is ob¬ 
long? 197.- Every homoge- 
nial ray is refraCted accord¬ 
ing to one and the fame rule, 
20c. 

Reflefled light, table of its quan¬ 
tity from different fubftances, 
40. 

R fie Bing telefcope of Newton, 

273. Magnil'yin < power of, 

274. Improved by Dollond 
and Blair, fuperior to all 0- 
th'ers, 278. 

ReJL flion. of light, opinions of 
the ancients concerning it, 
23. Bouguer’s experiments 
concerning the quantity of 
light loft by it, 33. Method 
of afeertaining the quantity 
loft in all the varieties of re¬ 
flection, ib. Buffon’s expe¬ 
riments on the fame fubjeff, 

34. Bouguer’s difeoveries 
concerning the reflection of 
glafs, ana of polifhed metal, 

35. Great difference of the 
quantity of light reflected at 
different angles of incidence, 

36. No reflection but at 
the furface of a medium, 43. 
Is not produced by impulfe, 
65. 66. Rays at a certain 
obliquity are wholly reflec¬ 
ted by tranfparent fubftances, 
128. Total reflection pro¬ 
duced by the brilliant cut in 
diamonds, 129. Some por¬ 
tion of light always reflec¬ 
ted from tranfprent bodies, 

171. Light is not reflected 
by impinging on the folid 
parts of bodies at the firft 
furface, 172, norat the fe- 
cond, 173. Fundamental law 
of reflection, 182. Laws of, 
from a concave furface, 183. 
From a convex, 184. Thele 
preceding propofttions pro¬ 
ved mathematically, 185. 
Reflected rays from a fphe¬ 
rical furface never proceed 
from the fame point, 186. 
Rays proceeding from one 
point and falling on a para¬ 
bolic concave iurface are all 
reflected from one point, 187. 
Proportional diftance of the 
focus of rays reflected from 
a fpherical furface, 188, Me- 
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thocl of finding the focal di- tonian theory of refraction 

fiance of rays reflected from objected to, 134. Which 

. a convex furface, 189. The objections, as they are the 

appearance of objeCts refleCi- necelfary confequences of 
ed from plane fur faces, 190. that theory, confirm it, 135. 

from convex, 191, from Laws of refraction in plane 

concave, 192. The appa- furfaces, 140. The focus 

rent magnitude of an objeCt of rays refraCted by fpheii- 

feen by a reflection from a cal furfaces afcertained, 141. 

concave furface, 193. Re- Light confifts of feveral 

fleCted. light differently re- forts of coloured rays dif- 

frangible, 195. ferently refrangible, 194. 

Refracting telefcopes improved Reflected light differently 

by Mr Dollond, 17. By Dr refrangible, 195. Every 

Blair,. 19. Magnify in pro- homogental ray is refraCted 

portion to their lengths, 271. accordingto one and the fame 

Imperfections in, ’remedied, rule, 200. 

272. Reid's folution of (ingle vifion 

Ref ration, known to the an- with two eyes, 161- 

cients, 2. Its law difco- Repufive force fuppofed to be 
, vered by Snellius, ii. Ex- the caufe of reflection, 174.. 

plained by Defcartes, 12. Objected to, 175. Ano- 

Fallacy of his hypothefis, ther hypothefis, 179. Sir 

13. Experiments of the . Ifaac Newton’s, 180. Un- 

Royal Society for deter- tenable, 181. 

mining the refractive powers Retina of the eye, objeCts on, 
of different fubftances, ib. Inverted, 146. ■ Why feen 

M. de la Hire’s experiments upright, I47. When viewed 

on the .fame fubjeCt, ib. with both eyes, not feen 

Refraction of air accurately double becaufe the optic 

determined, 13, 14. Mif- nerve is infenlible of light, 

take of the Academy of 148. Arguments for the 

Sciences concerning the re- retina’s being the feat of vi- 

fraCtion of air, 13. Al- fion, 152 

lowance for refraction in Rheita’s telefcope improved by 
computing the height of Huygens, 89. His biuocu- 

mountains, firft thought of lar telefcope, 91. 
by Dr Hooke, 14. Mr Robin’s (Mr) objection to 
Dollond difeovers how to Smith’s account of the appa- 

correCt the errors of tele- rent place of objeCts, 215. 

fcopes anting from refrac- S. 

tion, 17. The fame dif- Saturn’s ring difeovered by 
covery made by Mr Cheft, Galileo, 81. 

18. Important d.l’covery of Secondary rainbow produced by 
Dr Blair for this purpofe, two reflections and two re- 

19- Refraction defined, 123. fractions, 208. Its colours. 

Phenomena of refraction why fainter than thofe of the 

folved by an attractive, primary, and ranged in con- 
power in the medium, 125- trary ordeN 209. 

RefraCtion explained and Scbeiner completes the difeove- 
illuttrated, pages 279, 280. ries concerning vifion, 70. 

Ratio of the line of inci- Puts the improvements of 

dence to the fine of refrac- the telefcope by Kepler in 

tion, n° 126. RefraCtion ac- practice, 88. 

celerates or retards the mo- Shadows of bodies, obferva- 
tion of light, 127. Re- tions concerning them, 48, 

fraction dimi fifties as the 49, 52. Green IhaJow's 

incident velocity increaks, obferved by Buffon, 231. 

130. RefraCtion of a ftar Blue ones, 232. Explam- 

gr.ater in the evening than ed by,Abbe Mazeas, 233. 

in the morning, 131. Law’s Explained by Melville and 

of refraction when light paf- Bouguer, 234. Curious ob- 

fes out of one tranfparent fervations relative to this 

body into another contigu- fubjeCt, 235. Blue Jhadows 

©us to it, *33. The New- not confined to the morn- 
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iog and evenings, 236. An- Why vifible by day at the 

other kind oijhadows, 237. bottom ol a well, 32. Hoyt 

Illumination of the Jhadow to be obferved in the day- 

of the earth by.the refrac- time, 103.. The refraction 

tion of the atmofphere, $ 7. of a ftar greater in the 

p. 339, &c. evening than in the morn- 

S/sort’s (Mr) equatorial tele- ing, 131. 

fcope, n® 102. Sun, image of, by heteroge- 

•Worf-i'ightednels, 1 gg. neons rays paffing through 

Sky, concave figure of, $ 4. a prifxxi, why oblong, 197. 

p. 324. See. Extent of the The image of, by fimple and 

vifible horizon on a plane homogeneous light, circu- 

furface, n° 227. Whyalong lar, 198. Variation of light 

row of .objeCts appears, cir- in different parts of the fun’s 

cular, 228. Why the con- di(k, 437. 

cavity of the Iky appears Surfaces of tranfparenp bodies 
lefs than a femicircle, 229. have the property of ex- 

Opinions of the' ancients re- tinguiftiing light, and why, 

.fpeCting the colour of the 38. Suppofed to confift of 

fky, 230.. Green fhadows fmall tranfparent planes, 40, 

obferved by M. Buffon, 231. 41, 42. Law’s of reirac- 

Biue lhadows obferved by tion in plane furfaces, 140. 

him, 232. The phenome- The focus of rays refraCted 

na explained by Abbe Ma- by fpherical furfaces afeer- 

.zeas, 233. By Melville and tained, 241. Reflected rays 

Bouguer, 2.34. Curious ob.- from a fpherical furface ne- 

.fer vat ions relative to this fub- ver proceed from the fame 

jeft, 235. point, 186. The appear- 

Smith’s (Mr Caleb) prop-fal to ance of objeCts from plane 
.(horten telefcopes, 101. furfaces, 190. From con- 

Smiih’s (Dr) reflecting micro- vex, 191. From concave, 

fcope fupeji r to all others, 192. The apparent magni- 

114. Account of the appa- tude of ah object feen by re¬ 
rent place of objeCts, 214. fl-Ction from a concave fur- 

ObjeCted to, 215. Con- face, 193. 

verging irradiations of the Telefcopes, different compofi- 
fun obferved and explained tions of glafs for correcting 

by, 238, 239. He never the faults of the refracting 

obferved them by moon- ones, 18. Defca. tes’s ac- 

light, 240. Diverging beams count of the invention of 

more frequent in fummer them, 73. Other accounts, 

than in winter, 241. Cal- 76. Borellus’s account pe¬ 
culation concerning the light bably the true one, 77. 

of the moon, 249. His mi- The firft one exceeding 

cr Tcope magnifying power good, 78. Fontana claims 

of, 261. the honour of the invention, 

Solar microfcope, 115. Mr 79. Galileo made one 

Euler’s attempt to intro- without a pattern, 801 

duce vifion by reflected light His difeoveries on this 

into the folar microfcope, head, 81. From which he 

116. Martin’s improvement, acquired the name of Lyn- 

117. Magnifying power of, ecus, 82. Account of his 

264. telefcopes, 83. Rationale 

Spectacles, when firft invented, of the telefcope firft difeo- 

73 - vered by Kepler, 84. Realbn 

Spots of the fun difeovered by of the effects of telefcopes, 

Galileo, 81. Not feen un- 85. Galilean telefcope di - 

der fo fmall an angle as liner, ficult of conftruCtion, 86. 

l Sl- m Telefcopes improved by 

Stars, twfinkling of, explained Kepler, 87. His method 

by Mr Michell, 21. By firft praCtifed by Scbeiner, 

Mufchenbroek, 22. By other 88. Huygens improves the 

philofophers, ib. A mo- telefcopes of Scheiner and 

mentary change of colour Rheita, 89. Vifion mol 

obfcrvable m lome ftars, ib. diftinft in the Galilean ones, 

Z z 2 90, 
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90. Rheita’s binocular te¬ 
lefcope, n° 91. Telefcopes of 
Campani and Divini, 92. 
Azout makes a telefcope of 
an extraordinary focal length, 
93. Telefcopes ufed 'with¬ 
out tubes, 94. Dioptric 
telefcopes why fo long, 95. 
On the apertures of refract¬ 
ing telefcopes, 96. Plillo- 
ry of the reflecting tele¬ 
fcope, 97. Mr Edward’s 
improvements in it, 98. 
Herfchel’simprovements, 99. 
Mr Dollond’s improvements, 
100 Mr Smith’s propofal 
to fhorten telefcopes, 101. 
The equatorial telefcope, 
102. How to obferve ftars 
in the day-time, 103. Mr 
Epinus’s propofal for bend¬ 
ing the tubes of telefcopes, 
104. Telefcope, aftrono- 
mical, 265. Magnifying 
power of, 266. Inverts ob¬ 
jects, 267. Common refract¬ 
ing, fhows objects ereCt, 268. 
Galilean telefcope, 269. 
Magnifying power of, 270. 
RefraCting, magnify in pro¬ 
portion to their length, 271. 
Their imperfections reme- 
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died, n° 272. Reflecting te¬ 
lefcope of Newton, 273. 
Magnifying power of, 274. 
Gregorian telefcope, 275. 
Magnifying power of, 276. 
Merits of, compared with 
microfcope, 277. RefraCt¬ 
ing telefcopes improved by 
Dollond and Blair, fuperior 
to all others, 278. Grego¬ 
rian telefcope fuperior for 
common ufes to the New¬ 
tonian, 279. 

Thin plates; Mr Boyle’s ac¬ 
count of the colours obfer- 
vable in them, 30. Dr 
Hook’s account, 31. 

Torre (F. di), extraordinary 
magnifying microfcope, 118. 

Tour (M. de), his obfervations 
on the inflection of light, 
60. The hypothefis by 
which he accounted for the 
phenomena, 61 Unfatis- 
faCtory and ill-founded, 62. 

Tranfparent bodies, a portion 
of light always reflected from, 
171. 

V. 

Variation of the intenfity of at¬ 
traction and repulflon un¬ 
known, 138. The law of 
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variation in the action 'of 
many particles different from 
that of one; but may be 
known if it be known, 139. 
Variation of the light of the 
moon at different altitudes, 
246. In different parts of 
the difks of the fun and pla¬ 
nets, 247. 

Vifible objeCts how judged to 
be in motion or at re it, 223. 
Curious experiments to af- 
certain it, 224. Vifible ho¬ 
rizon on a plane furface, ex¬ 
tent of, 227. 

Vifion: its nature firft difco- 
vered by Maurolycus, 9. 
Difcoveries concerning it, 
p. 264, &c. Seat of, difpute 
about, 150. Dimenfions of 
the fpot in the eye where 
there is no vifion, 151. Ar¬ 
guments for the retina’s be¬ 
ing the feat of vifion, 152. 
Vifion bright and obfcure, 
153. DiitinCt at different 
diftances, 154. Leaft angle 
of vifion, 156. Of fingle vi¬ 
fion with two eyes, 158. 
Briggs’s folution, 192. Por¬ 
terfield’s 160. Reid’s 161. 
Wells’s 162. Vifion more 
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diftinfl In homogeneal than 
heterogeneous light, n° 199. 
Several fallacies of vifion ex¬ 
plained, 219. Great light 
thrown on this fubjeCt by 
M. Bouguer, 220. A re¬ 
markable deception explain¬ 
ed by M. le Cat, 225. Cu¬ 
rious phenomenon explained 
by Mr Melville, 226. 

Vitellio's difcoveries, 7. 

U. 

Undulation, Euler's theory of, 
contrary to faft, 136} and 
mifleads artifts, 137. 

W. 

Water in fome cafes reflects 
more powerfully than qnick- 
filver, 36. Table of the 
quantity of light reflected 
from it at different angles, 
p- 249. Remarkably ftrong 
reflection into it from air, 
n ° 37 - 

Wells's folution of fingle vifion 
with two eyes, 162. Ac¬ 
counts for objects appearing 
to move to a giddy perfon 
when at reft, 222. 

White bodies refleCt more light 
than others, 28. 

Wilfon’s microfcope, no. 


O P T 

O timates OPTIMATES, one of the divifions of the Roman 
Optio. people oppofed to populares. It is not eafy to afcertain 

„-the charaCteriftic differences betwixt tbefc two parties. 

Some fay the optimates were warm fupporters of the 
dignity of the chief magiftrate, and promoters of the 
grandeur of the ftate, who cared not if the inferior 
members fuffered, provided the commanding powers 
were advanced: Whereas the populares boldly flood 
up for the rights of the people, pleaded for larger pri¬ 
vileges, and laboured to bring matters nearer to a le¬ 
vel. In flioit, they refembled, according to this ac¬ 
count, the court and country parties amongftthe peo¬ 
ple of Great Britain. 

Tully fays, that the optimates were the beft citizens, 
who wiflied to deferve the approbation of the better 
* fort; and that the populares courted the favour of the 
populace, not fo much confi dering what was right, as 
what would pleafe the people and gratify their own 
third of vain glory and empty applaufe. 

GPTIO, an officer in the Reman army, being an 
affiflant or lieutenant to every centurion. The optio 
was fo called becaufe lie was the choice or option of 
the centurion in latter times ; at firft, however, he had 
been chcfen by the tribune, or chief commander of 
the legion. Thefe optlones are alfo fometimes called 
(ucccnturior.es and tergiductores ; the lafl name was given 
them becaufe their poft was in the rear of the compa¬ 
ny. Some authors make mention of fub-optiones orfub- 
fieutenants. 


O P U 

It is proper however to add, that_optiones were not Option, 
peculiar to the camp, but were alfo ufed in a variety Opuntia. 
of other offices of life. *-1/- 

OPTION, the power or faculty of wifliing or choof- 
ing; or the choice a perfon makes of any thing. 

When anewfuffragan bifhopis confecrated, the arch¬ 
bifhop of the province, by a cuftomary prerogative, 
claims the collation of the firft vacant benefice, or dig¬ 
nity, in that fee, according as he fhall choofe ; which 
choice is called the archbifhop’s option. 

But in cafe the biffiop dies, or is tranflated, before 
the prefent incumbent of the promotion chofen by the 
archbifhop fhall die or be removed, it is generally 
fuppofed that the option is void ; inafmuch as the 
granter, fingly and by himfelf, could not convey any 
right or title beyond the term of his continuance in 
that fee. A nd it the archbifhop dies before the avoid¬ 
ance fnall happen, the right of filling up the vacancy 
lhail go to his executors or adminiftrators. 

OPUNTIA, afpecies of cadtus; fee Cactus. The 
fruit of the opuntia is remarkable for colouring the 
juices of living animals, though it appears not to be 
poifonous or even hurtful to the body. In a letter 
from Charlefton in South Carolina, whish was pub- 
lifhed in the 50th volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
adtions, the author writes thus :—“ As you defired, 

I tried the effedts of the prickly pear in clearing the 
urine. A few days after your letter, I went down to 
one of the iflands, and gathered fome of the fruit, 

and 
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Or and gave four of the pears to a child of three years of vhich the gods were fuppofed to give to thofe who Oracle. 

II age, and fix pears to one of five. The next morning confuted them upon any affair of importance. It. is-v— 

Qracle ‘ I examined the urine of both, and it appeared of a alfo ufed for the god who was thought to give the ari- 

very lively red colour, as if tart-wine had been mixed fwer, and for the place where it was given, 
with water. I gave likewife fix pears to a negro- The credit of oracles was fo great, that in all doubts 
wench, who was fuckling an infant, and ftridlly for- and difputes their determinations were held facred and 
bade her to put the child to her breaft for fix or eight in.violable : whence vaft numbers flocked to them for 
hours; and then taking fome of her milk in a tea- advice about the management of their affairs; and no 
cup, and fetting it by for fome hours, the cream had bufinefs of any confequence was undertaken, fcarce 
a reddifh luftre, though it was very faint.” From any peace concluded, any war waged, or any new 
the fame letter we learn," that the prickly pear grows form of government inftituted, without the advice and 
in great abundance about Carolina; and alfo that approbation of fome oracle. The anfwers were ufually 
the cochineal infefts are found upon it, though no at- given by the intervention of the prieft or prieftefs of 
tempt, that we know of, has hitherto been made to the god who was confuted ; and generally expreffed 
cure them for ufe as the Spaniards do. in fuch dark and unintelligible phrafes, as might be 

OR, the French word for gold, by which this me- eafily wrefted to prove the truth of the oracle what- 


tal is expreffed in heraldry. In engraving it is deno¬ 
ted by fmall points all over the field or bearing. It 
may be fuppofed to fignify of itfelf, generoftty, fplen- 
dor, op folidity ; according to G. Leigh, if it is com¬ 
pounded with 

Gul. 1 -. f Courage. 

Azu. | | Truft. 

Vor. > '•g < Joy. 

Pur. En Charity. 

Sab. J " |_Conftancy. 

ORA, in antiquity, was a term equivalent to an 
ounce ; but it has been much debated among our an¬ 
tiquaries, whether the ora, the mention of which fo 
often occurs, was a coin, or only money of account. 
Dr Hickes obferves, that the mode of reckoning 
money by marks and oras was never known in Eng¬ 
land till after the Danifh fettlements; arid by ex¬ 
amining the old nummulary eftimates among the prin¬ 
cipal Gothic ftates upon the Baltic, it appears, that 
the ora and folidus were fynonimous terms, and that 
the ora was the eighth part of the mark. From feve- 
ral of the Danifli laws, it likewife appears, that the 
Danifh ora, derived by corruption from aureus, was 
the fame as the Frank folidus of twelve pence. As a 
weight, the ora was regarded as the uncia or unit, 
by Which the Danifli mark was divided ; and in 
Doomfday-book the ora is ufed for the ounce, or the 
twelfth part of the nummulary Saxon pound, and the 
fifteenth of the commercial: as a coin, it was an au¬ 
reus, or the Frank folidus of twelve pence. And 
from the accidental coincidence of the Frank aureus 
with the eighth part of their mark, the Danes pro¬ 
bably took occafion to give it the new name of ora. 
There was another ora mentioned in the rolls of the 
27th of Henry III. the value of which was fixteen 
pence ; and this was probably derived from the half 
mancus of the Saxons. Such, in all appearance, was 
the original of tbefe two oras ; as there were no aurei 
of that period, to which thefe two denominations of 
money of fixteen and twelve pence can pdffibly be 
afcribed. It is obferved farther, that the name ora 
diftinguifhes the gold coins in feveral parts of Eu¬ 
rope to this day. The Portuguefe moidore is nothing 
trlfe but moeda d’oro, from the Latin moneta de auro; 
the French Louis d'ores come from the fame ufe of the 
word, and owe their appellation to the ora. See 
Clarke on Coins. 

ORACH. See Atriplex. 

Wild Orach. See Chenopodium. 

ORACLE, among the heathens, was the anfwer 


ever was the event. It is not, therefore, to be won¬ 
dered at, that the priefts who delivered them were in 
the higheft credit and efteem, and that they managed 
this reputation fo as greatly to promote their own 
particular advantage. They accordingly allowed no 
man to confult the gods, before he had offered cofily 
facrifices, and made rich prei’ents to them. And to 
keep up the veneration for their oracles, and to pre¬ 
vent their being taken unprepared, they admitted per- 
fons to confult the gods only at certain ftated times ; 
and fometimes they were fo cautious, that the great- 
eft perfonages could obtain no anfwer at all. Thus 
Alexander himfelf was peremptorily denied by the 
Pythia, or prieftefs of Apollo, till fhe was by down¬ 
right force obliged to afeend the tripos ; when, being 
unable to refill any longer, fhe cried out, Thou art 
invincible : and thefe words were accepted inftead of a 
farther oracle. 

Of the ambiguity of oracles, the following, out of 
a great many examples, may be mentioned. Croefus 
having received from the Pythonefs this anfwer, That 
by palling the river Halys, he would deftroy a great 
empire ; he underftood it to be the empire of his ene¬ 
my, whereas he deftroyed his own.—The oracle con¬ 
fulted by Pyrrhus gave him an anfwer, which might 
be equally underftood of the victory of Pyrrhus, and 
the victory of the Romans his enemies : 

Aio te, JEcida, Romanos vine ere pojfe. 

The equivocation lies in the conftruffion of the La¬ 
tin tongue, which cannot be rendered in Englifh.— 
The Pythonefs advifed Croefus to guard againft the 
mule. The king of Lydia underftood nothing of the 
oracle, which denoted Cyrus defeended from two dif¬ 
ferent nations; from the Medes, by Mandana his mo¬ 
ther, the daughter of Aftyages; and from the Perfians, 
by his father Cambyfes, whofe race was by far lefs 
grand and illuftrious.—Nero had for anfwer from the 
oracle of Delphos, that feventy-three might prove fa¬ 
tal to him. He believed he was fafe from all danger 
till that age •, but, finding himfelf deferted by every 
cne, and hearing Galba proclaimed emperor, who was 
73 years of age, he was fenfible of the deceit of the 
oracle. 

When men began to be better inftruffed by the 
lights philofophy had introduced into the world, the 
falfe oiacles infenfibly loft their credit. Chryfippus 
filled an entire volume with falfe or doubtful oracles. 
Oenomaus, to be revenged of fome oracle that had 
deceived him, made a compilation of oracles, to ftiow 

their 
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Oracle, their ridiculous vanity. Eufshius has preferved fome 
“~ v " fragments of this criticifm on oracles by Oenomaus. 
“ I might (fays Origen) have recourfe to the autho¬ 
rity of Ariftotle and the Peripatetics, to make the 
Pythoneis much fufpefied; I might extract: from the 
writings of Epicurus and his fedtators an abun¬ 
dance of things to difcredit oracles ; and I might (how 
that the Greeks themfelves made no great account of 
them.” 

The reputation of oracles was greatly leflened when 
they became an artifice of politics. Themiftocles, 
with a defign of engaging the Athenians to quit 
Athens, and to embark, in order to be in a better 
condition to refill: Xerxes, made the pythonefs deliver 
an oracle, commanding them to take refuge in wooden 
walls. Demofthenes faid, that the Pythonefs Philip- 
pifed; to fignify that Ihe was gained over by Philip’s 
prefen ts. 

The ceffation of oracles is attefted by feveral pro¬ 
fane authors ; as Strabo, Juvenal, Lucan, and others. 
Plutarch accounts for it, by faying, that the bene¬ 
fits of the gods are not eternal as themfelves are ; 
or that the genii, who prefided over oracles, are fub- 
jedt to death ; or that the exhalations of the earth had 
been exhaufted. It appears that the laft reafon had 
been alleged in the time of Cicero, who ridicules it 
in his fecond book of Divination, as if the fpirit of 
prophecy, fuppofed to be excited by fubterraneous ef¬ 
fluvia, had evaporated by length of time, as wine or 
pickle by being long kept. 

Suidas, Nicephorus, and Cedrenus, relate, that 
Auguftus, having confulted the oracle of Delphos, 
could obtain no other anfwer but this: “The He¬ 
brew child whom all the gods obey, drives me hence, 
and'fends me back to hell: get out of this temple 
without fpeaking one word.” Suidas adds, that Au¬ 
guftus dedicated an altar in the Capitol, with this in- 
icription, “To the eldeft Son of God.” Notwith- 
ftanding thefe teftimonies, the anfwer of the oracle 
of Delphos to Auguftus feems very fufpicious. Ce¬ 
drenus cites Eufebius for this oracle, which is not 
now found in his works; and Auguftus’s peregri¬ 
nation into Greece was 18 years before the birth of 
Chrift. 

Suidas and Cedrenus give an account alfo of an an¬ 
cient oracle delivered to Thulis, a king of Egypt, which 
they fay is well authent cated. The king having con¬ 
fulted the oracle of Serapis, to know if there ever wa c , 
or would be, one fo great as himfelf, received this 
anfwer : “ Firft, God, next the Word, and the Spi¬ 
rit w ith them. They are equally eternal, and make 
but one, v, hofe power will never end. But thou, mor¬ 
tal, go hence, and think that the end of the life of man 
is uncertain.” 

Van Dule, in his treat ife of oracles, does not be¬ 
lieve that they ceafed at the coming of Chrift. He 
relates feveral examples of oracles confuted till the 
ddath of The< dofius the Great. He quotes the laws 
of the emperors Theodofius, Grattan, and Valentin an, 
aga>nft thefe who confulted oracles, as a certain proof 
that the fuperftition of oracles ftill fubfifted in the time 
of thofe emperrs. 

According to others, the opinion of thofe who be¬ 
lieve that daemons had no fliaie in the oracles, and 
that the coining of the Meffiah made no change in 


them, and the contrary opinion of thofe who pretend Oracle, 
that the incarnation of the Word impofed a general ~ 
filence on all oracles, fhould be equally rejedted. They 
allege, that two forts of oracles ought to be diftin- 
guiihed: the one dictated by the fpirits of darknefs, 
who deceived men by their obfeure and doubtful an- 
fwers ; the other the pure artifice and cheat of the 
priefts of falfe divinities. As to the oracles given out 
by demons, the reign of Satan was deftroyed by the 
coming of the Saviour; truth fhut the mouth of lies; 
but Satan continued his old craft among idolaters. 

All the devils were not forced to filence at the fame 
time by the coming of the Meffiah ; it was on parti¬ 
cular occafions that the truth of Chriftianity, and the 
virtue ofChriftians, impofed filence on the devils. St 
Athanafius tells the Pagans, that they have been wit- 
nefies themfelves that the Jign of the crofs puts the 
devils to flight, filences oracles, and diffipates enchant¬ 
ments. This power of filencmg oracles, and putting, 
the devils to flight, is alfo attefted by Arncbius, Lac- 
tantius, Prudentius, Minutius Felix, and feveral others. 

Their teftimony is a certain proof that the coming of 
the Meffiah had not impofed a geaeial filence on ora¬ 
cles. 

Plutarch relates, that the pilot. Thamos heard a 
voice in the air, crying out, “ The great Pan is 
dead ;” whereupon Eulebius obferves, that the ac¬ 
counts of the death of' the daemons were frequent in 
the reign of Tiberius, when Chrift drove out the 
wieked fpirits. 

The fame judgment, is is faid, may be paffed on 
oracles as on poffejfions. It was on particular occa¬ 
fions, by the divine permiffion, that the Chriftians caft 
out devils, or filenced oracles, in the prefence, and 
even by the confeffion, of the Pagans themfelves. .And 
thus it is we Ihould, it feems, underftand the paffages 
of St Jerom, Eufebius, Cyril, Theodoret, Prudentius, 
and other authors, who faid that the coming of Chrift 
had impofed filence on the oracles. 

As to the fecond fort of oracles, which were pure 
artifices and cheats of the priefts of falfe divinities, 
and which probably exceeded the number of thofe 
that immediately proceeded from daemons, they did 
not ceafe till idolatry was abolifhed, though they had 
loft their credit tor a coniiderable time before the 
coming of Chrift. It was concerning this more com¬ 
mon and general fort-of oracles that Minutius Felix 
faid, they began to difeontinue their refponfes, ac¬ 
cording as men began to be more polite. But, how¬ 
ever oracles were decried, irrpodors always found 
dupes, the groffeft cheats having never failed. 

Daniel difeovered the impullure of the priefts of 
Bel, who had a private way of getting into the temple 
to take away the offered meats, and who made the 
king believe that the idol confurned them.—Mundus, 

'being in love with Paulina, the eldeft of the prieftefles 
of Ills, went and told her, that the god Anubis, be¬ 
ing paffionately fond of her, commanded- her to give 
him a meeting- She was afterwards fiv.it up in a 
d irk room, where her lover Mundus, whom fhs be¬ 
lieved to be the god Anubis, was concealed. This 
impefture having been difeovered, Tiberius ordered 
thofe deteftnble priefts and priefteffes to be crucified, 
and with them Idea, Mundus’s free-woman, who had 
conducted the whole intrigue. He alfo commanded 
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Oracle, the temple of Ids to be levelled with the ground, and 

— v - her ftatue to be thrown into th? Tiber ; and as to 

Mundu?, he contented himfelf with lending him into 
banilhment. 

Theophilus, bifhop of Alexandria, not only de- 
ftroyed the temples of the l'al.'c gods, but dif overed 
•the c' eat' of the priefts, by fhowinj that the ftatues, 
fome ot which were of hrefs, and others of wood, were 
hollow witi'in, and led into dark pafl'e.gcs made in the 
wall. 

Lucian, in difcoveiinp the impoftures of the falfe 
prophet Alexander, lays, that the oracdcs were chiefly 
afraid of the fubtilities of the Epicureans and Chrift’* 
ans. The falfe prophet Alexand< r fonvuimes feigned 
himfelf fe zed with a divine fury, and by means of the 
herb fopewort, which he chewed, frothed at the mouth 
in fo extraordinary a manner, that the ignor w people 
attributed it to the ftrenirlh of the god he was nnf. 
feifed by. He had long before prepared a hea d of a 
dragon made of linen, which opened and (hut its 
mouth by means of a horfe-bair. He went by night 
to a place where the foundations of a temple were 
digging; and having found water, either < f a fpring, 
or rain that had fettled there, he hid in it a goofe- 
egg, in which he had irclofed a little ferpent that had 
been juft hatched. The next day, very early in the 
morning, he came quite naked into the ftreet, having 
only a fcarf about his middle, holding in hi;: hand a 
fey the, and tolling about his hair as the pritfts of Cy- 
bele ; then getting a-top of a high altar, he faid that 
the place was happy to be honoured by the birth of a 
god.—Afterwards, running down to the place where 
he had hid the goofe-egg, and going into the water, 
he began to fing the praifes of Apollo and ihfcula- 
pius, and to invite the latter to come and fhow ffmfflf 
to men. With thefe words, he dips a bowl into the 
water, and takes out a myfterious egg, which had a 
god inclofed in it; and when he had it in his hand, he 
began to fay that he held iEfculapius. W.bilft all were 
eager to have a fight of this fine myftery, he broke the 
egg, and the little ferpent ftarting out, twifted itfeif 
about his fingers. 

Thefe examples fhow clearlv, that both Chriftians 
and Pagans were fo far agreed as to treat the greater 
number of oracles as purely human impoftures.—That, 
in fad, all of them were fo, will be concluded by 
thofe who give equal credit to demoniacal infpiration, 
and demoniacal p'Jj r (Jf:on. The rr oft ancient oracle 
v.as that of Dodor.a (fee Dodona) ; but the mod 
famous was that of Delphi, to which article we alfo 
refer for further particulars on this fubjed, fo famous 
in Pagan antiquity. Another celebrated one was the 
oracle of Trophonius, in the neighbourhood of Leba- 
d : .a, a city of Boeotica, which was held in high eftima* 
tion. It received its name from Trophonius, brother of 
Agamedes, who lived in a fubterraneous dwelling near 
Lebadia, and pretended to the faculty of foretelling 
future events. He died in his cave, and wars deified 
n3 an oracular god. This oracle owed its reputation 
to one Saon. 

Thofe who repaired to this cave for information, 
were required to offer certain facrifices, to am ant 
themfelves with oil, and to bathe in a certain river ; 
They were then clothed in a linen robe, took a ho¬ 


neyed cake in their hands, and defeended into thefub- 
teir menus chamber by a narrow palfage. Here it was 
that futurity wis unfolded t<> them, either by vifior.s 
or extraordinary found'. The return from the cave 
was by the fame p i'f.sge, but the perfons confulting 
we-e obliged to walk backwardThey generally 
came out aftonilh d, melancholy, and dejected ; hence 
the proverb, 5* u y.iy-w tu/t**. The priefts on 

their return placed them on an elevated feat, c died 
the feat of Mncmfyw-, where an acc 'unt was taken 
of w hat they had feen and heard. They were then 
conducted to the chapel of gc.iod Genius by their com¬ 
panions, where, by degree, tlmy recovered their ufu.d 
compofure and cheerfulnef-. 

Befiies thefe three principal oracles of Greece, it is 
proper to take notice of that of Amphiaram; at Oro- 
pins in Attica. It was fo called from Amphiaraus, 
the fon of Oicletis, a man {killed in magic, the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams, &c. and who after his death was 
deified and delivered O'-acles in a temple erected to 
h : s divinity. (See Amphiaraus.) They who ap¬ 
plied to him for information, were to purify them¬ 
felves, offer facrifice, faPc twenty-four hours, abftain 
from wine two days, and make an offering of a ram 
to AmphAraus; on the fkin of which they were to 
fleep, and fee their deftiny in a drerm. Near the temple 
was Amphiaraus’s fountain, which was facred, and the 
waters of it forbidden to be ui'ed for ordinary pur- 
pofes. 

At Delos alfo there was an oracle of the Delian 
Apollo: in Milefia was that of the Branchidse, with 
others of lefs note, which require not a particular de- 
feription, fuch as that of the camps at Lacedrcmon, 
that of Nabarchc, that of Chryffp-ftis, that of Ciaros 
in Ionia, that of Malles, that of Pi tare a, that of Pella, 
that of Phafellides, that of Sinope, that of Orpheus’s 
head, &c. 

Though the Romans confulted the Grecian oracles 
upon many occafions, and had few oracles in their awn 
country; yet we muft not omit mentioning the Cu- 
mte.in oracles, which were delivered by the Sibyl of 
Cumae. For an account of the Sibyls, fee the arllc.e 
Sibvl. See alfo D.t.mon and Djemoni.sc. 

We have hitherto only confidered the oracles of falfe 
gods, of which there was a far greater number than 
our limits permit us to obferve, and before either 
Greeks or Romans had rifen to any diftindtion. Ora¬ 
cle is in ficred hiftory fometimes ufed for the mercy- 
feat, or the cover of the ark of the covenant; and by 
others it is taken for the fandtuary, or for tl c moil holy 
place, wherein the ark was dep r fited. 

Among the Jews we may dii'tlnguilh feveral forts of 
real oracles. They had firft oracles that were delivered 
viva voce ; as when God fpake to Mofes face to face, 
and as one friend fpraks to another, (Numb. xii. 8.) 
Secondly, Prophetical dreams fent by God; as the 
dreams which God fen' to Jofepb, and which foretold 
his future greatnefs, (Gen. xxxvii. 5,6.) Thirdly, 
Vifions ; as when a prophet in an eeftafy, being nei¬ 
ther properly alleep nor awake, had fupernatural reve¬ 
lations, (Gen. xv. i.xlvi. 2.) Fourthly, The oracle 
of Uiim and Thummim, which was accompanied with 
the ephod or the p- cl iral w. rn by the high-prieft, and 
which God had endued with the gift of foretelling 

things 
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things to come, (Numb. xii. 6. Joel ii. 28.) This man¬ 
ner ofinquiring of the Lord was often made ufe of, from 
Jeftiua’s time to the ereftion of the temple at Jerufa- 
lem. Fifthly, After'the building of the temple, they 
generally confulted the prophets, who were frequent in 
the kingdoms of Judah and Ifrael. From Haggai, Ze- 
charia, and Malachi, who are the laft of the prophets 
that have any of their writings remaining, the Jew's 
pretend that God gave them what they call Balhcol, the 
daughter of the voice, which was a fupernatural mar.i- 
feftation cf the will of God, which was performed ei¬ 
ther by a ftrong infpiration or internal voice, or elfe 
by a fenfible and external voice, which was heard by a 
numl er cf perfons fufficient to bear teftimony of it. 
For example, fucb was the voice that was heard at the 
baptifm of Jefus Chrift, faying, This is my beloved fon, 
&c. (Matth. iii. 17.) 

The fci ipture affords us examples likewife rf profane 
oracles. Balaam, at the inftigation of his own fpirit, 
and urged on by his avarice, fearing to lcfe the recom- 
penfe that he was promifed by Balak king of the Moa¬ 
bites, fuggefts a diabolical expedient to this prince, of 
making the Ifraelites fall into idolatry and fornication 
(Numb. xxiv. 14. xxxi. 16.), by which he affures him 
of a certain viflory, or at leaft of confiderable advan¬ 
tage againft the people of God. 

Micaiah the fon of Imlah, a prophet of the Lord, fays 
(1 Kings xxii. 2 x, &c.), that he faw the Almighty fit¬ 
ting upon his throne, and all the hoft of heaven round 
about him ; and the Lord faid, Who (hall tempt Ahab 
king of Ifrael, that he may go to war with Ramoth- 
gilead, and fall in the battle ? One anfwered after one 
manner, and another in another. „ At the fame time 
an evil fpirit prefented himfelf before the Lord and 
faid, I will feduce him. AndtheLord afked him How? 
To which Satan anfwered, I will go and be a lying fpi¬ 
rit in the mouth of his prophets. And the Lord faid. 
Go, and thou (halt prevail. This dialogue clear¬ 
ly proves thefe two things, firft, that the devil could do 
nothing by his own power; and, fecondly, that with the 
permiffion of God, he could infpire the falfe prophets, 
forcerers, and magicians, and make them deliver falfe 
oracles. 

Refpefting the ceflation of profane oracles there 
have been a variety of opinions; fome of which we 
have already remarked. It has been generally held, 
indeed, that oracles ceafed at the birth of Jefus 
Chrift: Yet fome have endeavoured to maintain the 
contrary, by (hewing that they were in being in the 
days cf Julian, commonly called the Apoftate, and that 
this emperor himfelf confulted them; nay, farther, 
fay they, hi fiery makes mention of feveral laws pub- 
lifhed by the Chriftian emperors Theodofius, Gratian, 
ar.d Valeminian, to puni(h perfons- who interrogated 
them, even in their days; and that the Epicuieans 
were the firft who made a jeft of this fuperfiition, and 
expofed the roguery of its priefis to the people. As 
we fufpeft moft of the faffs here afferted (hould be 
underftood in a qualified fenfe, we (hall endeavour to 
difeufs this point of controverfy in as few words as pof- 
fible, although ic is undoubtedly a matter of fome con- 
fequence. 

ijl. The queftion, properly dated, is not, Whether 
oracles became extinft immediately, upon the birth of 
Chrift, or from the very moment he was born? but. 
If they fell„gradually into difedeem and ceafed, as 

2 


Chrid and his gofpel became known to mankind ? And Onex 
that they did fo,. is moft certain from the Concurrent «1 
teftimonies-of the fathers, which, who ever would en- ® ran 2 e - 
deavour to invalidate, may equally give up the moft ' 
refpedtable traditions and relations of every kind. 

2 d!y, But did net Julian, the apoftate, confult 
thefe oracles ? we anfwer in the negative : he had in- 
deed recourfe to magical operations, but it was 
becaufe oracles had already ceafed; for he bewailed 
the lofs of them, and affigned pitiful reafons for 
it; which St Cyrill has vigoroufly refuted, adding, 
that he never could have offered fuch, but from an tin- 
willingnefs to acknowledge, that when the world had re - 
ceived the light of Chrift, the dominion of the devil was at 
an end. 

^dly, The Chriftian emperors do indeed feem to 
condemn the fuperfiition and idolatry of thofe who" 
were (fill for conlulting oracles; but the edifts of thofe 
piinces do not prove that oracles aflually exifled in 
their times, any more than that they ceafed in confe- 
quence of their laws. It is certain that they were for 
the moft part extinft before the converfion of Con- 
ftantine. 

4 thly, Some Epicureans might male a jeft of this fu- 
perftitton ; however the Epicurean philofopher Celfns, 
in the f cond century of the church, was for crying up 
the excellency of feveral oracles, as appears at large 
from Origen’s feventh book againft him. 

ORiEA, certain folemn facrifices of fruits which 
were offered in the four feafons of the year, in order 
to obtain mild and temperate weather. They were 
offered to the goddeffes who prefided over the feafons, 
who attended upon the fun, and who received divine 
worfhip at Athens. 

ORAL, fomething delivered by word of mouth, 
without being committed to writing ; in which fenfe 
we fay oral law, oral tradition, &c. 

ORAN, a very ftrong and important town of Afri¬ 
ca, in Barbary, and in the kingdom of Tremecen, with 
feveral forts, and an excellent harbour. It is feated 
partly on the fide of a hill, and partly on a plain, 
about a ftone-caft from the fea, alrnoft oppofite to Car- 
thagena in Spain. It is about a mile and an half in 
circumference, and well fortified, but commanded by 
the adjacent hills. It was taken by the Spaniards in 
1509, and retaken by the Algerines in 1708, but in 
1732 the Spaniards became mafters of it, and have con¬ 
tinued fo ever fince. E. Long. o. 8. N. Lat. 36. 2. 

OURANG outano. See Simia. Alfo Compa¬ 
rative Anatomy, p. 250, ch. 1. feft, 2. 

ORANGE, a iamous city, and capital of a pro¬ 
vince of the fame name, united to Daupbiny, with an 
univerfity and a bifhop’s fee, fuffragan of Arles. It 
is feated in a fine large plain, watered by a vaft nuns'- 
ber of little rivulets on the eaft fide of else river Rhone. 

It is a very large ancient place, and was confiderable 
in the time of the Romans, who adorned it with fe¬ 
veral buildings, of which there are dill fome ruins 
left, particularly of an amphitheatre, and a triumphal 
arch, which is almoft entire, dedicated to Marius, 

This town was formerly much larger than it is at pre- 
fent, as appears from the traces of the ancient walls. 

The wall was in 1682 entirely demolifhed by order of 
Louis XIV. and the inhabitants were expofed to the 
fury of the foldiers. The town was reftored to King 
William by the treaty of Ryfwick; but after his 
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death the French took it again, and expelled the pro- 
' teftant inhabitants. By the treaty of Utrecht it was 
confirmed to the crown of France, though the title is 
Hill retained in the houfe of Nalfau. The title was 
fir ft introduced into the family of Nalfau by the mar¬ 
riage of Claude de Chalons, the prince of Orange’s 
filler, with the count of Nalfau, 1530. The princi¬ 
pality is a very fmall diftridl, it being only twelve 
miles iri length and nine in breadth, and the reve¬ 
nue amounts to about 5000 1 . a-year. The country 
is pleafant, and abounds with corn and fruit, but is ex- 
pofed to violent winds. E, Long. 4. 49, N. Lat. 44. 9. 

Maurice Prince of Orange. See Maurice. 

Orange Tree, in botany. See the article Citrus. 
—Orange-flowers are juftly efteemed one of the fineft 
perfumes; and though little ufed in medicine, yet the 
water diftilled from them is accounted ftcmachic, cor¬ 
dial, and carminative. The fruit is cooling, and good 
in feverilh diforders, and particularly in diarrhoeas. 
Orange-peel is an agreeable aromatic, proper to repair 
and ftrengthen the ftcmach, and gives a very grateful 
flavour to any infufions or tinfture into whole com- 
pofitions it enters. It is particularly ufeful in pre¬ 
parations of the bark ; gives an agreeable warmth to 
the infufion: and according to Dr Percival, confide- 
rably increafes its virtue. 

In the philofophical Tranfadlions, n° 114, there is a 
very remarkable account of a tree Handing in a grove 
near Florence, having an arange Hock, which had been 
fo grafted upon, that it became in its branches, leaves, 
flower, and fruit; three formed : fome emulating the 
orange, fome the lemon or citron, and fome partaking 
of both forms in one; and what was very remarkable, 
was, that thefe mixed fruits never produced any per¬ 
fect feeds; fometimes there were no feeds at all in 
them, and fometimes only a few empty ones. 

0 rang.':-P eel. See Citrus and OxANGE-Tree. 

ORANGE-dew, a kind of dew which falls in the 
fpring-time from the leaves of orange and lemon trees, 
which is extremely fine and fubtile. M de la Hire ob- 
ferving this placed fome flat pieces of glafs under the 
leaves to receive it; and having procured fome large 
drops of it, was defirous of difcovering what it was. 
He foon found that it was not a merely aqueous fluid, 
becaufe it did not evaporate in the air; and that it was 
not a refin, becaufe it readily and perfect fymixed with 
water: it was natural then to fuppefe'it a liquid gum ; 
but neither did tbrs, -orrexamination prove to be the 
cafe; for being laid down on paper, it did not dry as the 
other liquid gums do. Its anfwering to none of thefe 
charaflers, and its being of the confidence of honey, 
and of a fweet fugar-like tafte, gave a fufpicion of its 
being a kind of manna; and whatever in the other 
trials had proved it not a refin, a gum, &c. all equally 
tends to prove that it isthis fubftance. 

Orange-Sea, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Count Marfigli to a very remarkable fpecies of marine 
fubftance, which he denominates a plant. It is tough 
and firm in its ftrudhire, arid in many things refembles 
the common fucus; but inftead of growing into the 
branched form .which the generality of thofe fubftan- 
ces have, it is round and hollow, and in every reipeft 
refembles the fhape of an orange. It has by way of 
root, fome exceeding fine filaments, which fallen them- 
-felves to the rocks, or to (hells, (tones or any thing elfe 
that comes in the way. From thefe there grows no 
Vol. XIII. 


pedicle ; but the body of the orange, as it is called, 
is fattened by them to the rock, or other folid fub¬ 
ftance. The orange itfelf is ufually of about three or 
four inches in diameter; and while in the fits a, is full 
of water and even retains it when taken up. In this 
(late it frequently weighs a pound and a half; but 
when the water is let out, and it is dried it becomes 
a mere membrane, weighing fcarce any thing. It is 
heft preferved, by duffing it* with cotton as foon as 
the water is let out of it, and then hanging it up to 
dry. Itsfurfaceis irregular and rough, and its colour 
a dulky green on the outfide, and a clearer but ffrrie- 
what bluifh green within ; and its thicknefs is about 
an eighth part of an inch. When viewed by the mi- 
crofcope, it is feen to be all over covered with fmall 
glandules, or rather compofed of them for they Hand 
lb thick one by another as to leave no fpace between, 
and Teem to make up tire whole fubftance ; fo that it 
appears very like the rough fhagr..en Ikin ufed to co¬ 
ver toys. Thefe are indeed fo many hollow duffs, 
through which the fea-water finds a paffage into the 

f lobe formed by this Ikin, and by this means it is 
ept always full and diftended: on cutting it with a 
pair offciffars, the water immediatelyrucs out, and the 
Ikins collapfe;but there is fomething extremely remark¬ 
able in this, for the whole fubftance, near the wounded 
place, is in motion, and feems as if alive and fenfible 
of the wound. The glandules are found full of water, 
and refembling fmall tranfparent bottles; and what 
goes to the ftruffure of the plant befide thefe, is an 
affemblage of a vaft number of filaments, all which are 
likewife hollow, and filled with a clear and tranfpa¬ 
rent fluid. 

There is another fubftance of this kind, mentioned 
and defcribed by Count Marfigli. Triumfeti, and 
others, and called the ramofe or branched orange. 
This is very much of the nature of the former ; but, 
inftead of confiding of one round globule, it is formed 
of feveral oblong ones, all joined together, and repre- 
fenting the branches of fome of the fucufes, only they 
are (horter : and thefe are all hollow and full of water, 
in the fame manner as the Angle globes of the com¬ 
mon kind. This has, by way of root, certain fine 
and (lender filaments, which fallen it to the (longs or 
(hells near which it is produced ; and it is'of a duiky 
greenifti colour on the furface, of [a fine bluifti green 
within. -The furface, viewed by the microfcope ap¬ 
pears rough, as in the other; and the glandules are of 
the fame kind, and are always found full of clear wa¬ 
ter. See Corallines. 

ORATION, in rhetoric, a fpeech or harangue, 
compofed according to the rules of oratory, but fpoken, 
in public. Orations may be reduced to three kinds 
viz. the demonftrative deliberative, and judicial. To 
the demonftrative kind belong panegyrics, genethliaca, 
epithalamia, congratulations, &c. To the deliberative 
kind belong perfiiafion, exhortation. &c. And to the 
judicial kind belong accufation, confutation, &c. 

Funeral Oration. See Funaral Oration. 

ORATOR', among the Romans, differed from 
a pa tr onus : The latter was allowed only to plead caufes 
on behalf of his ’ clients ; whereas the firmer might 
quit the forum and afccnd the roftra or tribunal,'°to 
harangue the fenate or the people. The orators had 
rarely a .profound knowledge of the law, but they 
were eloquent, and their ftvle was generally correct 
3 A and 
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Orator, and concife. They were employed in caufes of im- which allows the Tons of-noblemen, and fome few Oratoris. 

v portance, inftead of the common patrons. Orators, others, to proceed to degrees before what is called the . 

in the violence of elocution, ufed all the warmth of Jlatutable time. In doing this, encomiums, often 
gefture, and even walked backwards and forwards ftronger than juft, are made upon the learning and 

with great heat aud emotion. This it was which occa- virtue of the noble candidate ; a view is taken of the 

fioned a witticifm of Flavius Virginius,who alkedone dignity of his ancient houfe ; the honour is mentioned 

of thofe walking orators, Quot millia pajfuum decla- which has accrued to the univerfity from the acceffion 

majfet ? “ How many miles he had declaimed ?” of fuch a member; and the oration concludes with 

Similar to the Roman orators were the Grecian Rbetores. promifing great credit from his future conduct, as well 

See Rhetor.es. as benefit from the influence of his rank in the ftate. 

Public Orator, an office of vety confiderable dig- Thefe circumftances are deemed fufficient grounds for 
nity, and of fome emolument in the Englilhuniver- exempting the fons of noblemen from that tedious 
fities. courfe of ftudy through which the duller fons of com- 

The public orator is the principal, and in many cafes moners muft all pafs before they be thought worthy of 
the only oftenfible, agent, for the univerfity in all thofe academical honours. 

matters or forms which are merely external. He carries ORATO RIO, in the Italian mufic, a fort of facred 
on or fuperintends all correfpondences which are calcu- drama of dialogues; containing recitativos, duettos, 
lated to promote the dignity, or raife the utility, of trios, ritornellos, chorufes, &c. The fubjeffs of thofe 
the feminary which conftitutes him. He has little to pieces are ufually taken from fcripture, or the life of 
do, indeed with the internal government of the body, fome faint, &c. The mufic for the oratorios fhould be 
for which a variety of officers in different departments in the fineft tafte and beft chofen {trains. Thefe 
are appointed ; but in all public affairs he is, as it were, oratorios are greatly ufed at Rome in the time of Lent, 
the mouth of the whole; patting their deliberations and of late in England. 

into proper form, and communicating or publifhing Meneftrier attributes the origin of oratorios to the 
them, according to the intention of the univerfity. crufades, and {ays that the pilgrims returning from 
Thus, if the whole univerfity, or a committe ap- Jerufalem and the Holy Land, &c. compofed fongs, 
pointed by them, or by ftatute, or by the will of any reciting the life and death of the Son of God, and the 
particular benefadtor, have, after a comparative trial, myfteries of the Chriftian faith, and celebrating the 
adjudged a prize to any perfon or perfons, it is the atchievements and conftancy of faints and martyrs, 
bufinefs of the public orator to inform the fuccefsful Others, with more probability, obferve, that the ora- 
parties of the iffue of the trial. Again, if for lingular torio was an avowed imitation of the opera, with only 
learning, or for any remarkable^oorf will down to the this, difference that the foundation of it was always 
univerfity by any perfon or perfons, the fenate or con- fome religious or at leaft fome moral fubjedt. Crefoim- 
vocatien are pleafed to declare their grateful fenfe of it, beni afcribes its origin to San Filippo Neri, who was 
cither by conferring degrees, or otherwife as they born at Florence in 1515, and who in his chapeL 
think fit, the public orator is to notify this intention after fermons, and other devotions, in order to allure 
to the perfon or perfons concerned ; and fo in other young people to pious offices, had hymns, pfalms, 
cafes. and fuch like prayers, fung by one or more voices. 

Another part of this public orator’s bufinefs is to Among thefe fpiritual fongs were dialogues; and Thefe 
prefent young noblemen, or thofe who take honorary, entertainments becoming more frequent, and impro- 
degrees, tanquam nobiles, to the vice-chancellor: this ving every year, were the occafion that in the feven- 
he does in a Latin fpeech, which, according to cir- teenth century oratorios were firft invented, fo called 
cumftances, is either ffiort or long ; and of which the from the place of their origin. See Hawkins’s Hi/lory 
fubjedt is generally a defence of that particular ftatute of Mufic. 

ORATORY; 

The art of fpeaking well upon any fubjeft, in order to perfuade. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§ I Of the Rifs and Progrefs of Oratory. 

HE invention of oratory is by the Egyptians* 
_L and the fables of the poets, aicribed to Mercury- 
And it is well known, that the Greeks made their dei¬ 
ties the authors likewife of other arts, and fuppofed 
that they prefided over them. Hence they gave Mer- 
The ori in CUI 7 t ^ le °f Ao>/©» and 'Ef/xnc, both which names 

of the art come from words that fignify “ to fpeak.” And Ari- 
of oratory. Aides calls eloquence the gift of Mercury; and for the 
fame rea'on anciently the tongue was confecrated to 
him. He was likewife faid to be the interpreter or 


meffenger of the gods ; which office very well fuited 
him, as he excelled in eloquence Hence we read in 
the Sacred Writings, that when the people of Lyftra 
took Barnabas and Paul for gods in human fliape, be- 
caufe of that fudden and furprifing cure which was 
wrought upon the lame man, they called Barnabas Ju¬ 
piter, and Paul Mercury ; for this reafon, as the in- 
fpired writer tells us, ‘ becaufe he was the chief fpeak- 
er,’ that is (as the fpeflators then thought), the inter¬ 
preter or fpokefman of Barnabas. 

But to pafs over thefe fiffions of the heathen deities, 
let us hear what Quintillian fays of the 0 ifm of this 
art; who feems to give a very probable account of it 
in the following paliage. “ The faculty of fpeech 

(fays 
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(fays he) we derive from nature (a) ; but the art from 
obfervation. For as in phyiic, m-.n, by feeing that 
fome things promote health ana others ddboy it, form¬ 
ed the arc upon thofe obfervations ; in like manner, by 
perceiving that fome things in difeourfe are laid to 
advantage, and others not, they accordingly marked 
thofe things, in order to imitate the one and avoid 
the other. They alfo added fome things from their 
own reafon and judgment, which being confirmed by 
ufe, they began to teach others what they knew them- 
felves.” Tut no certain account can be given when 
or by whom, this method of obfervation firft began 
to take place. And Ariftotle fuppol'es, not without 
reafon, that the firft lineaments cf the art were very 
rude and imperfect. Paufania-, indeed, in his Dcf ra¬ 
tion of Greece, tells us, that Pittheus, the uncle of The- 
faeus, taught it at Trezene a city of Peloponnefus, and 
wrote a book concerning it; which he read himlelf, 
as it was publilhed by one of Epidaurus. But as Pit¬ 
theus lived about 1000 years before Paufanias, who 
fiourifhed in the time of the emperor Hadrian, fome 
are of opinion he might be impofed upon by the Epi- 
daurian, who publilhed this book under the name of 
PL them. But be that as it will, it is very reafonable 
to believe, that the Greeks had the principles of this art 
io early as the time of Pittheus. For Thefeus his ne¬ 
phew lived not long before the taking of Troy, which, 
according to Sir Iiaac Newton, happened 904 years 
before die birth of Chrift ; at u hich time Cicero 
thought it was in much efteem among them. “ Homer 
(fays he) would never have given Ulyifes and Neltor 
in the Trojan wars fo great commendations on account 
of their fpeeches (to one of whom he attributes force, 
and to the other fweetnefs of expreffion), if eloquence 
had not in the fe times been in great repute.” And 
left any one ftiould imagine, that in thofe days they 
made ufe only of fuch helps as nature and praflicc 
could afford them, the fame poet informs us, that Pe- 
leus fent Phoenix with his fon Achilles to the Trojan 
war, to inftrudt him not only in the art of war, but 
likewife of eloquence. But who were the profeffors 
of this art for fome ages folio wirg is not known. For 
Quintilian fays, that afterwards Empedocles is the firft 
upon record who attempted any thing concerning it. 
And he, by Sir Ifaac Newton’s account, flourilhed 
about 500 years after Troy was taken. At which 
time, as Cicero obferves, men being now fenlible of 
the powerful charms of oratory, and the influence it 
had upon the mind, there immediately arefe feveral 
mafters of it; the chief of whom are mentioned by 
Quintilian, who tells us, that ‘ the oldeft writers upon 
this art are Corax and Tifia-, both of Sicily. After 
them came Gorgias of Leontium in the fame ifland, 
who is faid to have been the fcholar of Empedocles 
and by reafon of his great age (for he lived to be 109 
z years old) had many cotemporaries. Thrafymacus of 
Orators of Chalcedon, Prodicus of Cea, Protagoras of Abdera, 
r eoce. Hippias of Eli , and Alcidamus of Elea, lived in his 


time ; as l kewife Antiphon, who firft wrote oration*, 
and aifo upon ihe'art, and is faid to have fpoken ad¬ 
mirably well in his own delcn-.e; and befides thefe, 
Pol ye rate-, soul Theodore of Byzantium.’ Thefe 
perfons contributed different ways towards the im¬ 
provement c.f the art. Corax and Tifias gave rules 
tor methodizing a difeourfe, and adjufting its particu¬ 
lar parts; as may be conjectured from Cicero’s account 
of them, who fays, “ Though fome had fpoken well 
before their time, yet none with order and meLhod.” 
But Gorgias ferns to have excelled all the reft in fame 
and reputation : for he was fo highly applauded by 
ail Greece, that a golden ftatue was erected to him at 
Delphos, which va., a diftinguiftiing honour conferred 
upon him only. And he is laid to have been fo great 
a mailer of oratory, that in a public affenibly he would 
undertake to declaim immediately upon any fubjedl, 
propoled to him. He wrote, as Cicero informs us, in 
the demonftrative or laudatory way ; which requires 
moll of the fubiime, and makes what Diodorus Siculus 
fays of him the more probable, that “ he firft intro¬ 
duced the ftrongeft figures, members of periods oppo- 
fite in fenfe, of an equal length, or ending with a like 
found and other ornaments of that nature.” And 
hence thofe figures, which give the greateft force and 
luftre to a difeourfe, were anciently called by hi ; name. 
Cicero tells us further, that Thrafymachus, and Gor¬ 
gias were the firft who introduced numbers into profe, 
which Ifocrates afterwards brought to perfection. 
Quintilian likewife mentions Protagoras, Gorgias Pro¬ 
dicus, and Thrafymachus, as the firft who treated of 
common places, and lhowed the ufe of them for the in¬ 
vention of arguments. Nor mull we omit Plato, 
whofe elegant dialogue upon this fuhjeft is {fill extant, 
which he intitles Gorgias. For though he does not 
lay down the common rules of the art ; yet he very 
well explains the nature of it, and maintains, its true 
end and ufe again!! the generality of its profeffors, who 
had greatly perverted the original defign of it. Thus 
by the ftudy and induftry of fo manyand ingenious and 
great men, the art of oratory was then carried to a 
confiderable height among the Grecians. Though ■ 
many of those who profetfed it in thofe times em¬ 
ployed their lkill rather to promote their own reputa¬ 
tion and applaufe, than to ferve the real interefts of 
truth and virtue. “ For they propofed in an arro¬ 
gant manner (as Cicero fays) to teach how a bad 
caufe might be fo managed, as to get the better of a 
good one.” That is, they would undertake to charm 
the ears and ftrike die paffions of their hearers in fo 
powerful a •manner, by fophiftical reafonings, turns 
of wit, and fine language, as to impofe falsehood 
upon them for truth ; than which nothing could be 
either more dillngenuous in itlelf, or prejudicial to 
fociety. 

But thefe who fucceeded them feem to have con- 
fulted better, both for their own honour and that of 
their profeffion. I iv. crates was the moll renowned of 
3 A 2 all 


(a) If Quintilian meant that the human race fpeak an articulate language by nature or inftmet, he cer¬ 
tainly deceived himfelf (fee Language) ; but if his meaning was only that men have from nature a capabi¬ 
lity of fpeech, the obfervation is true but not of much value. Parrots and other birds have a capability of 
uttering articulate founds. 
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all Gorigas’s fcholars, whom Cicero frequently ex¬ 
tols with the higheft commendations, as the greateft 
matter and teacher of orotary: “ whole fchool (as he 
fays) like the Trojan horfe, fent forth abundance of 
great met,” Ariftotle was chiefly induced to engage 
in this province from an emulation of his glory ; and 
would often fay in a verfe of Sophocles, fomewhat va¬ 
ried to his purpofe. 

To be filent it is a fliame ; 

While Ifocrates gets fuch fame. 

Quintilian fays they both wrote upon the art, though 
there is no fyltem of the former now extant. But that 
of Ariftotle is efteemed the beft and moft complete 
of any in the Greek language. In this age the Gre¬ 
cian eloquence appeared in its higheft perledtion. De- 
xnoilhe .es was an hearer both of Ifocrates and Plato, 
as all'o of Ifeus (ten of whole orations are yet extant) ; 
and by the afliftapee of a furprifmg genius, joined 
with indefatigable induftry, made that advantage of 
their precepts, that he has been always efteemed by 
the beft judges, the prince of Grecian orators. His 
great adverfary and rival iEfchines, after his banilh- 
ment, is faid to have gone to Rhodes, and employed 
his time there in teaclf ng of rhetoric. Thecdectes and 
Theophraftus, both of them fcholars of Ariftotle, imi¬ 
tated their mafter in writing upon the art. And from 
■ tha time the philosophers, efpecially the ftoics and 
peripatetics, app i d themlelves to lay down the rules 
w f oratory ; which Socrates had before feparated from 
the province of a philofopher. And there is yet pre- 
ierted a treatife upon this fubjedt, which fome have 
ail-iibtd to Demetrius Phalereus the peripatetic, and 
fern lar of Theophraftus, though others more probably 
to Dionyfius of Halxarnaffus. Quintilan mentions fe- 
vcral ether famous rhetoricians in the following ages, 
who were likewife writers; as Hermagoras, Athenoeus, 
Apollonius Molon, Areus Coecilius, Dionyfius of Ha- 
licarnatius, Apollonius of Fergamus, and Theodore of 
Gadaro. But of thefe nothing now remains upon the 
fubjetft of oratory, except feme trafls of Dionyfius, 
who flourilhed in the reign of Auguftus Caefar. Nor 
have there been wanting fome eminent writers of this 
kind among the Greeks tince the time of Quintilian; 
two of whom we cannot omit to mention, Hermo- 
genes, and Longinus the author of the incomparable 
treatife Of the Sublime, a book which can fcarce be too 
much commended or too often read. 

Rifr and It was 1 ng before Rome received this art, and not 
pruprefa of without difficulty at firft. The reafon was, becaufe 
Ron" 17 m t * le Romans were for feveral ages wholly addidted to 
° me ' military affairs, and to enlarge their territories; fo 
that they not only negledled to cultivate learning, but 
thought the purfuit of it a thing of ill tendency, by 
diverting the minds of their youth from the cares and 
toils of war, to a more foft and indolent kind of life. 
Therefore fo late as the year of their city 592, when 
by the induftry of fome Grecians the liberal arts be¬ 
gan to flourifti in Italy, a decree paffed the fenate, by 
which all philofophers and rhetoricians were ordered 
to depart out of Rome But in a few years after, 
when Corneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes, who were 
not only philofophers but orators, came ambaffadors 
from Athens to Rome. The Roman youth were fo 
charmed with the eloquence of their languages, that 


they could no longer he kept from purfuing the ftudy 
of oratory. And by a further acquaintance with the 
Greeks, it foon gained fuch efteem, that perfons of the 
firft quality employed their time and pains to acquire 
it. And a young gentleman; who was ambitious to 
advance himfelf in the fervice of his country, could 
have little hopes of fuccels, unlefs he had laid the foun¬ 
dation of his future profpefts in that ftudy. 

Seneca tells us, that Lucius Plotinus, a Gaul, was 
the firft who taught the art of oratory at Rome in 
Latin ; which Cicero fays, was while he was a boy ; 
and when the mail ftudious perfons went to bear him 
he lamented that he could not' go with them ; being 
prevented by the regard he paid to the opinion of fome 
of his friends, who thought that greater improvements 
were made by exercifes in the Greek language under 
Grecian matters. Seneca adds, that this profeffion 
continued for fome time in the hands of freedmen; 
and that the firft Roman who engaged in it was Blan- 
dus of the equeftrian order, who was fucceeded by 
others; fome of whofe lives are yet extant, written by 
Suetonius, as many of the Grecians are by Philoftra- 
tus and Eunapius. Quintilian likewife gives us the 
names of thofe among the Romans, who wrote upon 
the art. “ The firft (fays he), as far as I can learn, 
who compofed any thing upon this argument, was M. 
Cato the cenfor. After him Anthony the orator be¬ 
gan upon this fubjedt, which is the only work he has 
left, and that imperferi. Then followed fome of lefs 
note. But he who carried eloquence to his higheft 
pitch among us, was Cicero ; who has likewife by his 
rules given the beft plan both to pradlie and teach the. 
art. After whom modefty would require us to men¬ 
tion no more, had he not told us himlelf, that his 
books of rhetoric flipt out of his hands wh le he was 
but a youth. And thofe letter things, which many 
perfons want, he has purpofely omitted in his dif- 
courfes of oratory. Comificius wrote largely upon the 
fame fubjeft; Stertinus and Gallio the father, each 
of them fomething. But Celfus and Lennas were more 
accurate than Gallio ; and in our times Virginius, 
Piiny, and Rutilius. And there are at this day fome 
celebrated authors of the fame kind, who, if they had 
taken in every thing, might have faved my pains.” 
Time has fince deprived us of moft of the writers men¬ 
tioned hereby Quintilian. But we have the lefs rea¬ 
fon to regret this lofs, fince it has prelerved to us Ci¬ 
cero’s treatifes upon this fubjedt; which we may well 
fuppofe to have been chiefly owing to their own excel¬ 
lency, and the great efteem they have always had in 
the world. Befides his Two Books ol Invention, which 
Quintilian here calls his Books of Rhetoric, there are 
extant of his, Three Books of an Oraeor ; one of famous 
Orators ; and another, which is called The Orator; at 
alfb his Topics, a preface Concerning tbe befl fort of Ora¬ 
tors, and a treatife Of the parts of Oratory. Each of 
which treatifes, whether we regard the juftnefs and 
delicacy of the thoughts, the ufefulnefs of the rules, or 
the elegance and beauty of the ftyle, deferves to be 
frequently perufed by all who are lovers of eloquence. 
For who can be thought fo well qualified to give the 
rules of any art, as he who excelled a’l mankind in the 
practice of them ? But thofe Four books to Herennius, 
which are publilhed among Cicero’s works, feem with 
good reafon to be attributed to Cornificius, whom 
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Quintilian here mentions. And Celfus is by fome af¬ 
firmed to have taught oratory, whom he alfo places 
among the rhetoricians, and whofe Eight ho As of Me¬ 
dian arc vet extant, written in fo beautiful a ftyle as 
plainly lhows him to be a mailer of eloquence. But 
Quintilian hinifelf outuid all who went before him in 
diligency and accuracy as a writer. His Injlitutions are 
fo comprelienfive, and written with fuch great exaX- 
nefs and judgment, that they are generally allowed to 
be the mod perfedt work of the kind. With this ex¬ 
cellent author we fhali fmifti the account of the Latin 
rhetoricians. 

There were indeed fome others in the following 
ages, whofe works are yet extant; but as they con¬ 
tain nothing of moment which is not to be found in 
thofe already mentioned, we (hall lorbear to name 
them. Much lefs lhall we delcend to that numerous 
body of w riters, who fince the revival of learning have 
• -Vrchh lleat;e ^ upon this fubjedt, for the fame reafon, And 
Cambray. a very good judge* has not long fince given it as his 
Lett, p, opinion, that the method ot iormirg the bed fydem 

213. of oratory, is to colledt it from the fined precepts of 

Aridotle, Cicero, Qu ntilian, Longinus, and other 
celebrated authors : with proper examples taken from 
the choiced parts of the pured antiquity. And this 
is the method attempted to be purfued in the following 
treatife. 

§ 2. Of the Nature of Oratory. 

The terms rhetoric and oratory, having no other dif¬ 
ference but that one is taken from the Greek language 
and the other from the Latin, may be ufed promifeu- 
oudy ; but the cafe is not the fame with refpedt to the 
words rhetorician and orator. For ah hough the Gre¬ 
cians ufed the former, both to exprefs thofe who taught 
the art, and thofe who pradtifed it, yet the Romans 
afterward, when they took that word into their lan¬ 
guage, confined it to the teachers of the art, and call¬ 
ed the red orators. And there feems to have been a 
fufficient reafon for this diftindtion, fince the art was 
the fame in both, and might therefore go by either 
name: but the different province of rhetoricians and 
orators made it not improper that they fhould be call¬ 
ed by different names. Befides, anciently, before rhe¬ 
toric was made a leparate and diftindt art from philo- 
fophy, the fame perfons taught both. And then they 
were called not only rhetoricians but fophi/lt. But 
Becaufe they often employed their art rather to vindi¬ 
cate what was falfe and unjud, than to fupport truth 
and virtue ; this diiingenuous conduct, by which they 
frequently impofed upon weak minds, brought a dif- 
credit both upon themfclves and then profeflion. And 
therefore the name fephi/l or fphijkr, has been more 
generally ufed in an ill fenfe, to fignify one drilled ra¬ 
ther in the arts of caviling, than qualified to fpeak 
well and accurately upon any fubjedt. 

4 It is not neceffary to ufe many words, to prove that 

Oratory an orator y ; s an art , for it is comprifed under certain 
rules, agreeable to reafon, deliveied in a regular me¬ 
thod, and tinted to attain the end it propofes ; which 
are charadters fufficient to denominate.it an art. In¬ 
deed the cafe is the fame here as in moft other things, 
that a good genius is of itfelf more ferviceable than 
the mod; exadt acquaintance with all the rules of art 
where that is wanting. But it is fufficient that art 


help nature, and carry it farther limn it can other- 
wife advance without it. And he who is delirous to 
gain the reputation of a good orator, will find the af- 
fiftance of art very neceffary. Some perfons have 
thought, thawnany of the common fyftems written up¬ 
on the fubjedt of oratory have been attended with this 
inconvenience, that, by burdening the mind with too 
great a number of rules about things of lefs import¬ 
ance, they have oftentimes rather difeouraged than 
promoted the ftudy of eloquence. This undoubtedly 
is an extreme which fhould be always carefully avoid¬ 
ed. But, however, an indifferent guide in a ftrange 
road is better than none at all. It may be worth whde 
to hear Quintilian’s opinion upon this head. “ 1 would 
not (fays he) have young perfons think they are Juf- 
ficienriy inftrudted, if they have learned one of thofe 
compends which are commonly handed about, and 
fancy themfelves fafe in the decrees, as it were, of thefe 
technical writers. The art of ipeaking requires much 
labour, conftant ftudy, a variety of exercile, many 
trials, the greateft prudence, and readinefs of thought. 
However, thefe treatifes are ufeful, when they fet 
you in a plain and open way, and do not confine you 
to one narrow tradt, from which he who thinks it a 
crime to depart null move as flowly as one that walks 
upon a rope." We fee he is not for having us coniine 
ourfelves too clofely to fyftems, though he thinks they 
are offervice at firft, till ufe and experience render them 
lefs neceffary. 

The bufinefs of oratory is to teach us to fpeak well; The 
which, as Cicero explams it, is to fpeak jujiiy, met ho- of ltl 
die ally , floridly , and copiaujly. 

Now, in order to fpeak jufily , or pertinently, a per¬ 
son muft be mafter of his fubjedt, that he may be able 
to fay all that is proper, and avoid whatever appears 
foreign and trifling. And he muft clo he his thoughts 
with fuch words and expreffions as are moft fuited to 
the nature of tfe argument, and wi.l give it the greateft 
force and evidence. 

And as it teaches to fpeak juftly, fo likewife metho¬ 
dically. This requires, that all the parts of a difeo :rfe 
be placed in their proper order, and with fuch juft con¬ 
nexion, as to refledt a light upon each other, and 
thereby to render the whole both clear in it 1 elf, and 
eafy to be retained. But the fame method is n t pro¬ 
per for all difeourfes. And very frequently a different 
manner is convenient in handling the fame fubjedt. 

For it is plain, that art, as well as nature, loves va¬ 
riety ; and it difeovers the fp-'a:cer's judgm nt, when 
the difpofition of his difeourfe is fo Iramed, as to ap¬ 
pear eafy and natuial, rather than the effect of indu- 
ftry and labour. 

To fpeak floridly, is fo peculiar a property oF this 
art, that f me have wholly confined ic to the pomp 
and ornaments of language. But t">at it extends far¬ 
ther, and refpedts things as weh as words, \v e fhali 
have occalion to (how hereafter. It contains indeed 
the whole fubject < f eloouti' n, but does not ■ holly 
confift in it. True ant ! <;1 d eloquence requires not 
only the beauties and flowers of tangiu e. but likewife 
the bell feme and cleared reatoning. Betides, rheto¬ 
ric give rales, for the leverai forts of ftyle, and di- 
refts the ufe of th_m agreeably to the nature of the 
fubjedt. 

But the force of oratory appears in nothing more 

than 
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than a cophufnefs of expreffion, or a proper manner 
of enlargement, fuited to the nature of the fubject 
which is of great ufe in perfuafion, and forms the laft 
property required by Cicero, of fpeaking well. A 
flrort ar.d concife account of things is often attended 
with obfcurity, from an omillion of fome rieceffary cir- 
cumftances relating to them. Or, however, where that 
is not the cafe, yet for want of proper embellifhments 
to enliven the difcourfe, and thereby to excite and fix 
the hearers attention, it is apt to flip through their 
minds without leaving any impreflion. But where the 
images of things are drawn in their full proportion) 
painted in their proper colours, fet in a clear light, 
and reprefented in different views, with all theftrength 
and beauties of eloquence, they captivate the minds of 
the audience with the higheft pleafure, engage their 
attention, and by an irrefiftible force move and bend 
them to the defign of the fpeaker. 

The principal end and defign of oratory is to per- 
fuade : for which reafon it is frequently called the art 
of perfuafion. Indeed the orator has often other fub- 
ordinate views ; as when he endeavours either to de¬ 
light his hearers with what is pleafant and agreeable, 
or to conciliate their good opinion by a fmooth and 
artful addrefs; but ftiil both thefe are in order to per- 
fuadeand excite them to adtion. 

An objection, may, perhaps hence be formed againft 
eloquence as an art which may be employed for per- 
fuading to ill as well as good, There is no doubt 
that it may ; and fo reafoning may alio be, and too 
often is, employed for leading men into error. But 
who would think of forming an argument from this 
againft the cultivation of our reafoning powers ? Rea¬ 
fon, eloquence, and every art which ever has been ftu- 
died among mankind, may be abufed, and may prove 
dangerous in the hands of bad men : but itwereper- 
fedtly childifh to contend, that upon this account they 
ought to be abolii'hed. 

While the orator employs his art in purfiling only 
thefe ends for which it was at firft defigned, the per- 
fuading men to good and virtuous actions, and dif- 

Part I. Of I 

Chap. I. Of Invention in general ; and particularly 
of Common Places, and State of a Caufe. 

I Nvention, confidered in general, is the difcovery 
of fuch things as are proper to perfuade. And 
the difco- j n orc i er t 0 attain this end, the orator propofes to him- 
fucF^thhivs fdf three things : To prove or illuftrate the fubjeft up¬ 
as are fitted on which he treats ; to conciliate the minds of his hear- 
toperfuade ers ; and to engage their paffions in his favour. And 
as thefe require different kinds of arguments or mo¬ 
tives, invention furnifbes him with a lupply for each 
of them, as will be finown in their order. 

An argument, as defined, by Cicero, is a reafon 
which induces us to believe what before we doubted of. 

And as different kinds of dilcourfes require different 
arguments, rhetoricians have confidered them two 
ways ; in general, under certain heads, as a common 
fund for allfubjeds ; and in a more particular manner, 
as they are fuited to demon/lrative, deliberative, or ju¬ 
dicial difeourfes. At prefent we fhall treat only upon 
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fuading them from every think that is ill and vicious 
nothing can be more commendable in itfelf, or ufeful 
to human focieties. 

$ 3. Of the Divifwn of Oratory. 5 

Oratory confifts of four parts ; invention, difpofi - 
tion, elocution, and pronunciation.. This, will appear f 0Kr parts* 
by confidering the nature of each of them and what 
it contributes in forming an orator. Every one who 
aims to fpeak well and accurately upon any fubjeft, 
does naturally in the firft place inquire after and pur- 
file fuch thoughts as may feem moft proper to explain 
and illuftrate the thing upon which he defigns to dif¬ 
courfe. And if the nature of it requires that he lhould 
bring reafons to confirm what he fays, he not only 
feeks the ftrongeft, and fuch as are like to be beft re¬ 
ceived ; but alio prepares to anfwer any thing which 
may be offered to the contrary. This is invention .— 

After this he deliberates with himfelfin what method 
to difpofe of thofe things which have occured to his 
mind, that they may appear in the plaineft light, and 
not lofe their force by diforder and confufion. This 
is the bufinefs of difpoftion. —His next concern is to 
give his thoughts an agreeable drefs ; by making 
choice of the fitted words, cleared exprefiions, fmooth 
and harmonious periods, with other ornaments of ftyle, 
as may beft fuit the nature of his fubjedt, brighten his 
difcourfe, and render it moft entertaining to his hear¬ 
ers. And this is called elocution. —The laft thing he 
attends to, is to deliver what he has thus compofed, 
with a juft and agreeable pronounciation. And daily 
experience convinces us, how much this contributes 
both to engage the attention and imprefs what is fpo- 
ken upon the mind. This then is the method to which 
nature diredls, in order to qualify ourfelves for difeour- 
fing to the beft advantage: Though by cuftom and 
habit thefe things become fo familiar to us, that we 
do not always attend to them feparately in their na¬ 
tural order. However, it is the bufinefs of art to fol¬ 
low nature, and to treat of tilings in that manner which 
flie dictates. 

NVENTION. 

the former of thefe. Arid now, that one thing may 
receive proof and confirmation from another, it is ne¬ 
ceffary that there be fome relation between them ; for 
all things are not equally adapted to prove one ano¬ 
ther. Thus, in meafuring the quantity of two things 
which we would fhow to to. be either equal or unequal, 
if they are of fuch a nature that one cannot be applied 
to the other, then we take a third thing, which may 
be applied to them both ; and that muft be equal at 
lead to one of the two, which if applied to the other, 
and found equal to that alfo, we prefently conclude 
that thefe two things are equal; but if it be unequal 
to the other, we fay that thefe two things are un¬ 
equal. Becaufe it is the certain any known property, 
of all quantities, that whatfoever two things are equal 
to a third, are equal to one another ; and where one 
of any two things is equal to a third, and the other 
unequal, thofe two things are unequal to one another. 

What has been faid of quantities, will hold true in all 
other cafes, that fo far as any two things or ideas 

agree 
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Inven tion, agree to a third, To far they agree to one another, fubjeft. And this is done by the contrivance of com- 
v So Likewife, on the contrary, as tar as one of any two mon places , which Cicero calls the feats or heads of 
things or ideas does agree to a third, and the other arguments, and by a Greek name topics. They are of 

does not, fo far they difagree with one another; in two lorts, ternal and external. 

which refpeift, one of them cannot be truly affirmed of I. Internal topics. Though things, with regard to 
the other. Since, therefore in every propofition, one their nature and properties, are exceedingly various, 
thing is fpoken of another, if we would find out whe- yet they have certain common relations, by means 
ther the two ideas ayree to each other or not, where whereof the truth of what is either affirmed or denied 
this is not evident of itlelf, we mud find out fome concerning them in any refpeft may be evinced. The 
third thing, the idea of which agrees to one of them : ancient Greek rhetoricians therefore reduced thefe re- 
and then that being applied to the other, as it does lations to fome general heads, which are termed loci 
agree or difagree with it, fo we may conclude, that or common places ; becaufe the reafons or arguments fuit- 
the two things propofed do agree or difagree with ed to prove any propofition are repofitcd in them, 
one another. This will be made more clear by an as a common fund or receptacle. And they are call- 
example or two. Should it be inquired, Whethervir- ed iuternal beads, becaufe they arife from the fubjedt 
tue is to be loved; the agreement between virtue and upon which the orator treats ; and are th refore di¬ 
love might be found by comparing them feparately ftinguiihed from othersnamed external, which he fetches 
with happinefs, as a common meafure to both. For ffom without, and applies to his prefent purpofe, as 
fince the idea of happinefs agrees to that of love, and will be Ihown hereafter. Cicero and Quintilian make 
the idea of virtue to that of happinefs ; it follows, them 16 ; three of which comprehed the whole thing 
that the ideas of virtue and love agree to one another; they are brought to prove, namely, definition, emnnera- 
and therefore it may be affirmed, That virtue is to be Hon, and not at i «: of the remaining 13, fome contain 
loved. But on the contrary, becaufe the idea of mi- a part of it, and the reft its various properties and 
fery difagrees with that of love, but the idea of vice circumftances v with othe confiderations relating to it; 
agrees to that of mifery, the two ideas of vice and and thefe are, genus fpecies, antecedents, cmfequcnts, ad- 
love muft confequently difagree with one another; junSs,conjugates, caufe, efifedt, contraries, oppofites ,fimilitude, 
and therefore it would be falfe to affert, That vice is and difimilitu.de, comparifon. 

8 to be loved. Now, this third thing logicians call the Definition explains the nature of the thing defined, 
effar"' ca ^' medium, or middle term, becaufe it does as it were and lliows what it is. And to whatfoever the defini- 
mentf U " ' conned two extremes ; that is both parts of a pro- tion agrees, the thing defined does fo likewife. If ( 
pofition. But rhetoricians call it an argument, be- therefore Socrates be a rational creature, he is a man; 
caufe it is fo applied to what was before propofed, as becaufe it is the definition of a man, that he is a ra- 
to become the inftrument of procuring our a (Tent to tional creature. 

it. Thus far as is the nature and ufe of arguments. Enumeration takes in all the parts of a thing. And 

We fhall next explain by what methods they are to be from this we prove, that what agrees to all the parts 

fought. agrees to the whole; and what does not agree to any 

A lively imagination, and readinefs of thought, are one or more parts, does not agree to the whole: As 
undoubtedly a very great help to invention. Some wheu Cicero proves to Pifo that all the Romans ftate 
perfons are naturally endued with that quicknefs of hated him, by enumerating the feveral ranks and orders 
lancy, and penetration of mind, that they are feldom of Roman citizens who all did fo. 
at a lofs for arguments either to defend their own Notation, or etymology, explains the meaning or 
opinions, or to attack their adverfaries. However, fignification of a word. From which we reafon thus : 

thefe things being the gift of nature, and not to be “ If he cannot pay his debts, he is infolvent;” for 

gained by art, do not properly fall under our prefer.t that is the meaning of the word infolvent. 
p .confideration. . Genus is what contains under it two or more forts 

Learning It will be readily granted, that great learning and of things, differing in nature. From this head logi- 
neceffary. extenfive knowledge are a noble fund for invention, cians reafon thus: “ Becaufe every animal is mortal, 

to an ora- An ora t or therefore fhould be furnilhed with a ftock of and man is an animal, therefore man is mortal.” But 

t r * important truths, folid maxims of reafon, and a variety orators make a further ufe of this argument, which 

of knowledge, collected and treafured up both from they call afeending from the hypothefis to the thefts ; that 

obfervation and a large acqauntance with the liberal is, from a particular, to a general: As ihould a per- 

arts ; that he may not only be qualified to exprefs him- fon, when fpeaking in praife of juftice, take occafion 
falf in the moft agreeable manner, but likewife to fup- from thence to commend and Ihow the excellency of 
port what he fays with the ftrongeft and cleareft ar- virtue in general, with a view to render that particular 
guments. virtue more amiable- For fince every fpecies contains 

But becaufe all are not bora with a like happy in it the whole nature of the genus to which it relates 

genius, and have not fhe fame opportunity to cultivate befides what is peculiar to itfelf, whereby it is diftin- 

their minds with learning and knowledge; and be- guilhcd from it; what is affirmed of the genus, mult 

caufe nothing is more difficult than to dwell long of r.-eceffity be applicable to the fpecies. 
upon the confideration of one thing, in order to find Species is that which comprehends under it all the 
out the ftrongeft arguments, which may be offered for individuals of the fame nature. From hence we may 

and again ft it; upon thefe accounts, art has preferibed argue, “ He is a man, 1 therefore he has a rational 

a method to leffen, in fome meafure, thefe difficulties, foul.” And orators fometimes take occafion from 
and help every one to a fupply of arguments upon any this head to defeend from the thefis to the hypothefis; 

that 
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invention, that is, in treating upon what is more general, to in- reafoning from: thefe heads, whereby the nfe of them Inventton 

----'troducefome particular contained under .it, for the may. further appear. If any one, therefore, fhould ~^ 

greater illuftration of the general, " have endeavoured to perfuade Cicero not to accept of The man- 

Antecedents are fuch things, as, being 6nce allowed, his life upon the condition offered him by Antony, ner of rea- 
others neceffarily, or very pi obably, follow. From this That he would -burn his Philippic orations which had foningfrom 
head an infeparable propertyis proved from its fubjed,: been fpoken againft him, he might be fuppofed to thefthea(i *' 
as, It is material, and therefore corruptible. • life fueh arguments as thefe ; partly taken from the 

Confequents are fuch things as, being allowed necef- adjunds of Cicero, partly from thofe of Antony, and 
ftrily or very probably infer their antecedents. Hence partly from the thing itfelf. And firft with regard to 
the fubjed is proved from an infeparable property, in Cicero, it might be laid, That fo great a man ought 
this manner: It is corruptible and therefore material. not to purchase his life at fo dear a price as the lofs 
Adjuncts are feparable properties of things, of cir- of that immortal honour which by fo great pains and 
eumftances that attend them. Thefe are very nftme- -labour he had acquired. And this might be confirm-, 
rous, and afford a great variety of arguments, fome ed by another argument, That now he was grown old, 
of which ufually occur in every difeourfe. They do and could not exped to live much longer. And from 
not neceffarily infer their fubjed ; but, if fitly chofen, the charader of Antony might argue thus : That he 
render a thing credible, and are a fufficient ground for was very crafty and deceitful; and only defigned,' by 
affent. The way of reafoning from them we fhallfhow giving him hopes of life, to have the Philippics firft 
prefently. burnt, which otherwife he knew would tranfmit to 

Conjugates are words deduced from the fame origin pofterity afueternal brand of infamy upon him ; and 
with that of our fubjed. By thefe the habit is proved theft he would take off the author. And this might 
from its ads; He who does jullly is juft. He does be fhown by comparifon. For flnce he would not 
not ad wilely, therefore he is not wife. But this infe- fpare others, who had not fo highly exafperated 
rence will not hold, unlefs the adions appear continu- him, and from whom be had not 1b much to fear; 
ed and conftant. certainly he-would not forgive Cicero, fince he knew 

A caufe is that, by the force of which a thing does well enough, that fo long as he lived, he himfelf 
exift. There are four kinds of caufes, matter, forth, could never be in fafety. And, laftly, an argument 
efficient and end, which afford a great variety of ar- might alfo be fetched from the nature of the thing 
guments. The way of reafoning from them is to in- itfelf, in the following manner; That Cicero by this 
fer the effed from the caufe: as, Man is endued with adion would fhamefully betray the ftate, and the 

reafon therefore he is capable of knowledge. caufe of liberty, which he had through his whole life 

An effeil is that which arifes from a caufe : there- moil courageoufly defended, with fo great honour to 
fore the caufe is proved by it; as, He is endued with himfelf, and advantage to the public. Upon fuch an 
knowledge, therefore with reafon. account, a perfon might have ufed thefe or the like ar- 

Contraries are things, which under the fame genus, guments with Cicero, which arife from the foremen^ 
are at the utmoll diftance from each other; fo that tioned heads. 

what we grant to the one, we utterly deny the other : From this account of common places, it is eafy to 

as, Virtue ought to be embraced, therefore vice fhould, conceive what a large field of difeourfe they open-to the 
be avoided. mind upon every fubjed. At the fame time, though lz 

Oppojites are fuch things, which, though repugnant we-have: mentioned them from our refped for the ora- They are 
to each other; yet are not diredly corftradidory : as tors of Greece and Rome, we heartily fubferibe to the °f “° f 0 ^ 
To love and to injure, to hate and to commend. They opinion of a celebrated modern,who gives of them the 
differ from contraries in this, that they do not abfo- following" account. a C previous 

lutely exclude one another. An .argument is drawn “ The Grecian fbpliifts were the firft inventors of this foundation 
' from things repugnant, thus : He will do a mart a mif- artificial fyftem of Oratory ; and they fhowed a pro- of (earning 
chief, therefore he does not love him. Helovesaman digious fubtilty and fertillity. 'in the contrivance, of and genitis. 
therefore he will not reproach him. 1 thefe loci. Succeeding rhetoricians, dazzled by the 

Similitude is an agreement of things in quality, plan, wrought them into fo regular a fyftem, that 

Thus Cicero proves, that pernicious citizens ought to one wbuld think they meant to teach how a perfon 
be taken out of the ftate ; by the likenefs they bear migh mechanically become an orator, without any 
to corrupted members, which are cut off to prevent genius at all. They gave him receipts for making 
further damage to the body. fpeeches on all manner of fubjeds. At the fame time, Blair’sLec. 

Diffimilitude is a difagreement of things in quality, it is evident,--that though this fludy .of comnjon places tures - 
Cicero From this head {hows the preference of his own Wight produce very fhowy-academical declamations, it 
exile to Pifo’s government of Macedonia ; by the dif- could never produce ufeful difeourfes on real bufinef?. 
ferer.ee between their condud, and the people’s efteem The loci indeed fupplied a moil exhuberant fecundity of 
of them. ‘ matter. One who had no other aim, but to talk cop- 

Comparifon is made three ways; for either a thing pioufiy and plaufibly, by confulting them on every 
is compared with a greater, with a lefs, or with, its fubjed, and laying hold of all that, they, fuggeftel, 
equal. This place, therefore,, differs from that of might difeourfe without end ; and that, too, though 
fimfitude on this account, that the quality was edniir he had none but the Weft fuperficial knowledge ofjhis 
dered in that, but here the quantity. An argument fubjed. But fuch difeourfe could be no other than tri- 
from the greater is thus drawn: If five legions could vial. What is truly folid and perfuafive, mull be 
not conquer the enemy, much lefs will two. drawn ex mfierihus caufe, from a thorough knowledge 

We ihall juft give one example of the manner of of the fubjed, and profound meditation on it. They 

who 
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Invention: who would direct ftudcnts of oratory to any other 

--— fources of argumentation, only delude them ; and by 

attempting to render rhetoric too per left an art, they 
render it, in truth, a trifling and childifli ftudy.” 

Of external II. Of external topics. When the orator reaimisfrom 
topics, ge- fuch topics as do not arile from his fubjeft, but from 
*cral!y things of a different nature, thefe are called external. 
called tefti- are a p taken from authorities, and are by one 

monies, g ell eral name called fejlimonles. 

Now a testimony may be expreffed by writing, 
fpeech, or any other fign proper to declare a perfon’s 
mind. And all teftimonies may be diftinguiflied into 
two forts, divine and human. A divine teftimony, 
when certainly known to be fuch, is inconteliable, 
and admits of no debate, but Aiould be acquiefced hi 
without hefitation. Indeed the ancient Greeks and 
Romans efteemed the pretended oracles of their deities, 
the anfwers of their augurs, and the like fallacies, di¬ 
vine teltimrnies : but with us no one can be ignorant 
of their true notion, though they do not fo diredtiy 
come under our prefent coufideration. Human tefti¬ 
monies, confidered as furnilhing the orator with ar¬ 
guments, may be reduced to three heads; writings, 
witneffes, and lontraSs. 

14 , 1. By writings, here, are to be underftood written 

to'three l aws > wills, or other legal inftruments, expreffed and 
heads and conveyed in that manner. And it is not fo much the 
feparately force and validity of fuch teftimonies, confidered in 
explained, themfelves, that is here intended, as the occafion of 
difpute which may at any time arife concerning their 
true defign and import, when produced in proof upon 
either fide of a controverfy. And thefe are five ; Am¬ 
biguity. Difagreement between the words and inten¬ 
tion, Contrariety, Reafoning, and Interpretation. 

A writing is then faid to be ambiguous, when it is 
capable of two or more fenfes, which makes the wri¬ 
ter’s defign uncertain. Now ambiguity may arife ei¬ 
ther from Angle words, or the conftrudtion of fenten- 
ces. From Angle words ; as when either the fenfe of 
a word, or the application of it, is doubtful. As, 
Ihould it be queftioned, whether ready money ought 
to be included under the appellation of chattels left by 
a will ; or, if a teftator bequeath a certain legacy to 
his nephew Thomas, and he has two nephews of that 
name. But ambiguity is alfo fometimes occafioned 
from the construction of a fentence ; as when feveral 
things or perfons having been already mentioned, it 
is doubtful to which of them that which follows ought 
to be referred. For example, a perfon writes thus in 
his will: ‘ Let my heir give as a legacy to Titius an 
horfe out of my liable, which he pleafes.’ Here it 
may be queftioned, whether the word he refers to the 
heir or to Titius : and confequently, whether the heir 
be allowed to give Titius which horfe he pleafes, or 
Titius may choofe which he likes belt. Now as to 
controverfies of this kind, in the firft cafe abovemen- 
tioned, the party who claims the chatels may plead, 
that all moveable goods come under that name, and 
therefore that he has a right to the money. This he 
will endeavour to prove from fome inftances where 
the word has been fo ufed. The bufinefs of the oppo- 
fite party is to refute this by Blowing that money 
is not there included. And if either fide produce pre¬ 
cedents in his favour, the other may endeavour to lhow 
that the cafes are parallel. As to the fecond cafe, 
Vet.XIIL 


arifing from an ambiguity in the name, if any otner Invention. 

words or exprelfions in the will lecm to countenance 

either of the claimants, he will not fail to interpret 

them to his advantage. So likewife, if any thing fifi t 

by the teftator, in his lifetime, or any regard mown 

to either of thefe nephews more than the oili'r, may 

help to determine which of them was intended, ap.o- 

per ufe may be made of it. And the fame may be faid 

with regard to the third cafe. In which die legatee 

may reafon likewife from the common ufe of language 

andfhow that in fuch erpreflions it is ufual to make 

the reference to the laft or next antecedent; and from 

thence plead that it was the defign of the teftator to 

give him the option. But in anfwer to this it may be 

faid, that allowing it to be very often fo, yet in this 

inftance it feems more eafy and natural to repeat the 

verb give after pleafes, and fo to fupply the fentence, 

which he pleafes to give him, referring it to the heir, 

than to bring in the verb choofe, whiJh was not in the 

fentence before ; and fo, by fupplying the fenfe, which 

he pleafes to choofe, to give the option to Titius. Bat 

where conlroverfi.es of this kind arife from a law, re- 

courfe may be had to the laws where the fame thing 

has been expreffed with greater clearnefs ; which may 

help to determine the fenfe of the paffage in difpute. 

A fecond controverfy from writings is, when one 
party adheres to the words, and the other to what he 
afferts was the writer’s intention. Now he who on- 
pofes the literal fenfe, either contends, that what he 
himlelf offers is the Ample and plain meaning of the 
writing, or that it mu ft be fo underftood in the parti¬ 
cular cafe in difpute. An inftance of the former is 
this, as we find it in Cicero. A perfon who died 
without children, but left a widow, had made this 
provifion in his will: ** If I have a fon born to me, he 
lhall be my heir.” And a little after: “ If my fon 
die before he comes of age, let Curius be my heir.” 

There is no fon bom : Curius therefore fues for the 
eftate, and pleads the intention of the teftator, who 
defigned him for his heir, if he Ihould have no fon 
who arrived at age ; and fays, there can be no reafon 
to fuppofe he did not intend the fame perfon for his 
heir if he had no fon, as if he Ihould have one who af¬ 
terwards died in his minority. But the heir at law in 
lifts upon the words of the wifi: which, as he fays, 
require, that firft a Ion fliould be born, and afterwards 
die under age, before Curius can fucreed to the inhe¬ 
ritance; and there being no fon, a fuSftitutcd heir, 
as Curius was, can have no claim where the firft heir, 
does not exift, from whom he derives Ins preteiiiion 
and was tofucceed by the appointment of the will,— 

Of the latter cafe, rhetoricians give this example: 

“ It was forbidden by a law to open the city-gates in 
the night. A certain perfon notwithftanding, in time 
of war, did open them in the night, and let in fome 
auxiliary troops, to prevent their being cut off by the 
enemy, who was polled near the town,” Afterwards, 
when the war was over, this perfon is arraigned, and 
tried for his life on account of this adtion. Now, in 
fuch a cafe, the profecutor founds his charge upon the 
exprefs words of the law; and pleads, that no fuffi- 
cent reafon can be afligned for going contrary to the 
letter of it, which would be to make a new law, and 
not to execute one already maJe. The defendant, on 
the other hand alleges. That the fail he is charged 
3 B wififi 
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invention. witH cannot, however, come within the intention of 
v the law ; fence he either could not, or ought not, to 
have complied with the letter of it in that particular 
cafe, which mud therefore ne'ceflkrily be fuppofed to 
have been, excepted in the defign of that law when it 
was made. But to this the profecutor may reply, 
That all fuch exceptions as are intended by any law, 
are ufually exprelfed in it: and indances may be 
brought of particular exceptions exprelfed in fome 
laws ; and if there be any fuch exceptions in the law 
under debate, it fhould. efpecially be mentioned. Fie 
may further add, That to admit of exceptions not ex- 
preffed in the law itfelf, is to enervate the force of all 
laws, by explaining them away, and in effe£t to ren¬ 
der them ufelefs. And this he may further corroborate, 
by comparing the law under debate with others, and 
confidering its nature and importar.ee, and how far the 
public intereft of the date is concerned.in the due and 
regular execution of it ; irom whence he may infer, 
that fhould exceptions be admitted in other laws of 
lefs confequence, yet however, they ought not in this. 
Laflly, he may confider the reafon alleged by the de¬ 
fendant, on which he founds his plea, and {how there 
was npt that necefTity of violating the law in the pFe- 
fent cafe, as is pretended. And this is often the more 
requifite, becaule the party who difputes againft the 
words of the law, always endeavours to fupport his 
allegations from the equity of the cafe. If, therefore, 
this plea can be enervated, the main fupport of the 
defendant’s caufe is removed. For as the former ar¬ 
guments are defigned to prevail with the judge, to de-- 
termine the matter On this lide the queftion from the 
nature of the cafe ; fo the intention of this argument 
is to induce him to it, from the weakness of the de¬ 
fence made by the oppofite party. But the defendant 
will on the contrary, ufe fuch arguments as may bed 
demonftrate the equity of his caufe, and endeavour to 
vindicate the fail from his good defign and intention 
in doing it. He will fay, That the laws have allotted 
punifhments for the commiffion of fuch fails as are 
evil in thernfelves, or prejudicial to others-: neither of 
which can be charged upon the aition for which he is 
accufed : That no law can be rightly executed, if 
more regard be had to the words and fyllables of the 
writing, than to the intention of the legiflator. To 
which purpofe, he may allege that direction of the law 
itfelf, which fays, “ The law ought not to be too ri- 
goroufly interpreted, nor the words of it drained'; but 
the true intention and defign of each part of it duly 
conlidered.” As alfo that faying of Cicero, “ Wliat 
law might not be weakened and deftroyed, if we bend 
the fenfe to.the words, and do not regard the defign 
and view of the legiflator?” Hence he may take occa- 
fion to complain of the hardfjiip of fuch a procedure, 
that no difference fhould be madebetween an audacious 
and wilful crime, and an honed or neceffary aftion, 
which might happen to difagree with the letter of the 
law, though not with the intent of it. And as it was 
observed before to be of confiderable fervice to the ac- 
cufer, if he ci.uld remove the defendant’s plea of 
equity ; fo it will be of equal advantage to the defen¬ 
dant, if he can fix upon any words in the law, which 
may in the lead hem to countenance his cafe fince this 
will take off the main force of the charge. 

The third controversy of this.'kind is, when two 
writings happen to clafh with each other,, or at lead. 


feem to do fo. Of this Hermogenes gives the fol-Invention. 

lowing indance. One law enjoins : “ He who con- -v- 

tinues alone in a {hip during a temped, fliall have the 
property of the drip.” Another law fays, “ A difm- 
herited fon fhall enjoy no part of his father’s edate.” 

Now a fon, who had been difinherited by his father,, 
happens to be in his father’s fhip in a temped, and 
continues there alone when every one elfe had de¬ 
ferred it. He claims the fhip by the former of thefa 
laws and his brother tries his right with him by the 
latter. In fuch cafes, therefore, it may fird he con- 
fidered, “ Whether the two laws can be reconciled. 

And if that cannot be done, then. Which of them ap¬ 
pears'more equitable. Alfo, Whether one be pofi- 
tive and the other negative : becaufe prohibitions 
are a fort of exceptions to pofitive injundtions. Or, If 
one be a general law, and the other more particular 
and come nearer to the matter in quedion. Likewife, 

Which- was lad made: fince former laws are often 
abrogated either wholly or in part, by fubfequent 
laws ; or at lead were defigned to be fo. Ladly, it 
may be obferved, Whether one of the laws be not. 
plain and exprefs ; and the other more dubious, or 
has any ambiguity in it. All or any of which things, 
that party will not omit to improve for his advantage 
whofe filtered is concerned in it.. 

The fourth controveify is reafontng. As when, 
fomething, not exprefsly provided for by a law, is in¬ 
ferred by a llmilitude, or parity of reafon, from what 
is contained in it. Quintilian mentions this indancc 
of it. “ There was a law made at Tarentum, to pro¬ 
hibit the exportation of wool; but a certain perfon 
exports lheep.” |n this cafe, the profecutor may firfl 
compare the thing which occafions the charge, with 
the words of the law, and fhow their agreement, and 
how unneceflary it was that particular thing, fhould 
have been exprefsly mentioned in the law fince ic is- 
plainly contained in it, or at lead an evident confe¬ 
quence from it. He may then plead that many 
things of a like nature are omitted in other laws for 
the fame reafon. And ladly, he may urge the rea- 
fonablenefs and equity of the procedure. The de¬ 
fendant, on the other hand, will endeavour to fhow 
the deficiency of the reafoning, and the difference be¬ 
tween the two cafes. He will infill upon the plain 
and exprefs words of the law, and fet forth the ill 
tendency of fuch inferences and conclufions drawn, 
from fimilitudes and comparifons, fince there isfcarce 
any thing but in fome refpeft may bear a refemblance 
to another. 

The lad controverfy under this head is interpreta¬ 
tion, in which the difpute turns upon the true mean¬ 
ing and explication Of the law in ^reference to that 
particular cafe. We have the following indance of 
this in tire Pandedts; “ A man who had two fons, 
both under age, fubftitutes Titius as heir to him who 
fhould die lad, provided both of them died in their 
minority. They both perifh together at fea before 
they came to age. Here arifes a doubt whether the 
fubllitution can take place, or whether the inheritance 
devolves to the heir at law.” The latter pleads, That as. 
neith-r of them can be faid t have died lad, the 
fuditution cannot take place : which was fufpended,. 
upon the condition that one died after the other. 

But to this it may be faid, It was the intention of the 
teftatcr, that if both died in their nonage, Titius. 

fliould 
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P vcntion. fhculd fticceed to the inheritance; and therefore it 
V— v — • makes no difference whether they died together, or 
•one after the other : and lb-the law determines it. 

2. The Second head of external arguments are Wit- 
tiffes. Thefe may either give their evidence, when ab¬ 
sent, in writing fubferibed with their name ; or pre¬ 
sent, by word of mouth. And what both of them 
teftify, may either be from hearfay; or what they 
faw themfelves, and were prefent at the time it was 
done. As the weight of the evidence may be thought 
greater or lefs on each of thefe accounts, either party 
will make fuch ufe of it as he finds for his advantage. 
The characters of the witnelfes are alfo to be coniide- 
Ted ; and if any thing be found in their lives or be¬ 
haviour that is juflly exceptionable, to invalidate their 
evidence it ought not to be omitted. And how they are 
affedfed to the contending parties, or eidier of them, 
may deferve confideratiun ; for fome allowances may 
be judged reafonable in cafe of friendihip, or enmity, 
where there is no room for any other exception. But 
regard fhould chiefly be had to what they tellify, and 
how far the caufe is affected by it. Cicero is very large 
upon moll of thefe heads in his defence of Marcus Fon- 
teius, with a defign to weaken the evidence of the 
Gauls again!! him. And where witnelfes are produ¬ 
ced on one fide only, as orators fometimes attempt to 
lelfen the credit of this kind of proof, by pleading 
that witnelfes are liable to be corrupted, or bialfed by 
fome prevailing intereft or pafilon, to which argu¬ 
ments taken from the nature and circumftances of 
things are not fubjeft ; it may be anfwered on the o- 
ther hand, that fophiftical arguments and falfe colour¬ 
ings are not expofed to infamy or punilhment, where¬ 
as witnelfes are reftrained by fhame and penalties, nor 
would the law require them if they were notneceffary. 

3. The third and laft head of external arguments are 
Contrasts ; which may be either public or private. By 
public are meant the tranfadlions between different 
ftates, as leagues, alliances, and the like; which de¬ 
pend on the laws of nations, and come more properly 
under deliberative difeourfes, to which we fhall refer 
them. Thofe are called private, which relate to lelfcr 
bodies or focieties of men, and fingle perfons; and 
may be either written or verbal. And it is not fo 
much the true meaning and purport of them that is 
here confidered, as their force and obligation. And, 
as the Roman law declares, Nothing can be more 
agreeable to human faith, than that perfons lhould 
Hand to their agreements." Therefore, in controver- 
fies of this kind, the party whofe intereft it is that the 
contrail lhould be maintained, will plead, that fuch co¬ 
venants have the force of private laws, and ought re- 
ligioufly to be obferved, fince the common affairs of 
mankind are tranfailed in that manner : and therefore 
to violate them, is to deftroy all commerce aud fociety 
among men. On the other fide it may be faid, that 
juftice a’tel equity are chiefly to be regarded, which are 
immutable; and befides, that the publie laws are the 
common rule to.determine fuch differences, which are 
defigned to redrels thole who are aggiieved. And, in¬ 
deed, where a compadt lias been obtained by force or 
fraud, it is in itfelf void, and has no e fieri: either in 
law or reafon. But on the other hand, the Roman 
lawyers feem to have very rightly determined, that all 
fuch obligations as are -founded on natural equity. 


though not binding by national laws, an! arc fere . u.vjmm.nj 
fore called nuJa [-aria, ought, however, m honour and 
confidence to be pcrlornjted. , ,'Q _ 

III. Of the State of a Controwrfj. The ancients, ( ^, 7-7 
oblcrvitig that the principal queftion cr p ini of cl if- f r r yf0T 
pute in allcontn<vcrlics might be referred to (otne par- the maimer 
ticular head, reduced thole heads to a certain number, oficferring 
that both the nature of the queftion night by that 
means be better known, and the argument Anted to j’* ( i^ lV ° n 
it be difeovered with greater eal'e. And thefe heads co 
they call fates. pj,iticu!..r 

By the ftate of a ccntroverfy,then we are to under- head far 
ftand the principal point in difpute between contend-g r ^ au . r 
ing parties, upon the proof of vlftch the whole cau.e ff' 
or controverly depends. We find it expreffed by feva. 
ral other names in ancient writers : a.-, the confuta¬ 
tion oj the caufe, the general head, and the chief queftion , 

And as this is the principal thing to be attended to in 
every, fuch difc'Utrfe; fo it is what firft requires the 
confidcration of the fpeaker, and lhould be well fixed 
and digefted in his mind, before he proceeds to look 
for arguments proper to fupport it. Thus Anthony, 
the Roman orator, fpeaking of his own method in his 
pleading, fays : “ When I underftand the nature of 
the caufe, and begin to confider if, the firft thing 1 
endeavour to do is, to fettle with myfclf what that is 
to which all my dilcourle relating to the matter in did 
pute ought to be referred : then I diligently attend to 
thefe other two things, How to recommend myfelf, 
or thofe for whom I plead, to the good efteem of my 
hearers ; and howto influence their minds, as may belt 
fuit my defign.” This way oi proceeding appears very 
agreeable to reafon and prudence. For what can be 
more abfurd, than for a perfpn to attempt the proof 
of any thing, before he has well fett’ed in his own 
mind a clear and diftind notion what the thing is 
which he would endeavour to prove : Quintilian dc- 
feribes it to be, ‘ That kind of queftion which arifes 
from the firft confliri of caufes.’ In judicial cafes, it 
immediately follows upon the charge of the plaintiff, 
and plea of the defendant. Our common law ex- 
preffes it by one word, namely the iffuc. Which in- 
teipreters explain, by deferibing it to be, “ That 
point of matter depending in fuit, whereupon the par-, 
ties join, and put their caufe to the trial.” Examples 
wTl further help to illuftrate this, and render it more 
evident. In the caufe of Milo, the charge of the Clo- 
dian party is, Milo killed Clodivs. Milo’s plea < r de- 
ience, I killed him, hut jitfly. From hence a i.'es this 
grand queftion, 01 ftate of the caufe, Whether it was 
lawfulfor Milo to kill Clodius ? And that Clodius was 
lawfully killed by Milo, is what Cicero in his defence 
of Milo principally endeavours to p'-ove. This is the 
main fubjed of that fine and beautiful cratic n. The 
whole of his difeourfe is to be confidered as centering 
at laft in -this one point. Whatever different matters 
are occafionally mentioned, will, if do-fely attended 
to, be found to have been introduced fome way. or 
other the better to fupport and carry on this defign. 

Now in fuch cafes, where the faff h not denied, but 
fomething is offered in its defence, the ftate of the 
caufe is taken from die defendant’s plea, who is 
ged to make it good: As in the inftance here given, 
the chief poir.t in difpute was the lawfulnefs of Milo’s 
aftiop, which it was Cicero’s bufinels to demonftrate. 

3®* But 
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Invention. But when the defendant denies the fa ft, the ftate of 

' v ~~" t ]-j e cai , ; ' e a ri ; ' £s fixin the accufation; the proof of 

v.hich then lies upon the plaintiff, and not, as in the 
former cafe, upon the defendant. So in the caufe of 
Rofcins the charge made againft ltim is, That he 
iil'ed bit futhir. But he denies the fact. The grand 
queftion therefore to be argued is, Whether or not he 
lilted his father ? The proof of this lay upon his ac- 
cufers. And Cicero’s defign in his defence of him is 
to lhow, that they had not made good their charge. 
But it fometimes happens that the defendant neither 
absolutely denies the fact, nor attempts tojuftifyit; 
but only endeavours to qualify it, by denying that it 
is a crime of that nature, or deferves that name, by 
which it is exprelfed in the charge. We have *n ex¬ 
ample of this propofed by Cicero: “ A perfon is ac¬ 
crued of facrilege, for taking a thing, that was facred, 
out of a private houfe. He-owns the fait, but denies 
i: to be facrilege : fince it was committed in a private 
houfe, and not in a temple.” Hence this queftion 
arifes, Whither to take a facred thing out of a private 
houfe, is to be deemed facrilege or, only fimple theft ? It- 
lies upon the accufer to prove what the other denies; 
and therefore the ftate of the caufe is here alfo as 
well as in the preceding cafe taken from the indict¬ 
ment. 

But befidcs the principal queftion, there are other 
fubordinate queftions which follow upon it in the 
eou-rfe of a difpute, and fhould be carefully diftin- 
gutfhed from it. Particularly that which arifes from 
the reafon, or argument, which is brought in proof of 
the principal queftion. For the principal queftion 
itfelf proves nothing, but is the thing to be proved, 
and becomes at laft the conclufion of the difeourfe. 
Thus, in the caufe of Milo his argument is, / hill¬ 
ed Clodius j u flb> hecavfe he affqffmated me. Unlefs the 
Clodian-'.party be fuppofed to deny this, they give up 
their caufe. From hence therefore this fubordinate 
queftion follows. Whether Clodius afffjinated Milo ? 
Now Cicero fpends much time in the proof of this, 
as the hinge on which the ftrft queftion, and ccnfe- 
quently the whole caule, depended. For if this was 
once made to appear, the lawfulneis of Milo’s killing 
Clodius, which was the grand queftion or thing to be 
proved, might be inferred as an allowed confequence 
from it. This will be evident, by throwing Milo’s 
argument, as ufed by Cicero,, into the form of a fyl- 
logifm. 

Tin affafjin is lawfully hilled: 

Clodius was an affajjin : 

Therefore he was lawfully killed by Milo, whom he 
ajfajfnated. 

If the minor propofition of thlsTyllogifrn was granted,, 
r.o one would deny the conchifkin : for the Roman 
law allowed of feif-defence. But as Cicero was very 
i'enfibl; this would not be admitted fo he takes much 
pains to bring the court into the belief of it. Now 
where the argument brought in defence of the Second 
queftion is contefted, or the orator fuppofes that it 
r;'i.iy be fc, and therefore fupports that with another 
argument, this occalions a third queftion confequent 
upon the former ; and in like manner he may proceed 
to a fourth. But be they more or fewer, they are to 
be cenfidered but as one, chain of fpbordinate queftions 


dependent upon the firft. And though each of them invention. 

has its particular ftate, yet none < t thefe is what rhe- '-“—“ 

toricians call TheJlate of the Caufe, which is to be un-. 
derftood only of the principal queftion. And if, as it 
frequently happens, the firft or principal queftion is 
itfelf direftly proved from more than one argument; 
this makes no other difference, but that each of thefe 
arguments, fo far as they are followed by others to 
fupport them, become a diftinft feries of fubordinate 
queftions, all dependent upon the firft. As when Ci¬ 
cero endeavours to prove, that Rofcius did not ki i 
his father from two reafons or arguments : Becaufe he 
had neither any caufe to move him to fuch a barbarous allion. 
nor any opportunity for it. 

Moreover, belides thefe fubordinate queftions, there 
are alfo incidental ones often introduced, which have, 
fome reference to the principal queftion,’ and contri¬ 
bute towards the proof of it, though they are not ne- 
ceffarily connedted with it, or dependent upon it. And! 
each of thefe alfo has its ftate though different from 
that of the caufe. For every queftion or point of 
controverfy, muft be Hated, before it can be made the 
fubjedt.of ciiiputation. And it is for this reafon, that 
every new argument advanced by an orator is called a 
qnsjlian; becaufe it is confidered as a frefh matter,of 
controverfy. In Cicero’s defence of Milo, we meet 
with feveral of this fort of queftions, oceafioned by 
fome afperftons which had been thrown out by the- 
Clodian party to the prejudice of Milo. Asf“ That 
he was unworthy to fee the light, who owned he had 
killed a man 1” For Milo before his trial had penly 
confeffed he killed Clodius. So likewife, “ That the- 
fenate had declared the killing of Cl-dius was an ille¬ 
gal adtion.” “And further, “That Pompey, by ma¬ 
king a new law to fettle the manner of Milo’s trial, 
had given his judgment againft Milo.” Now to each 
of thefe Cicero replies before he proceeds to the prin¬ 
cipal queftion. And therefore though the queftion, 
in which the ftate of a controverfy coniifts, it is fai dby 
Qmntillian to arife from “ the firft conflict of caufes,” 
yet we find by this inftance of Cicero that is not always, 
the firft queftion in order, upon which the orator 
treats. ' 

But it - fometimes happens, that the fame caufe or 
eontroveriy contains in it more than one ftate. Thus, 
injudicial caufes, ever) diftinfl charge occafions a new 
ftate. Ail Cicero’s orations againft Verres relate to 
one caufe, founded upon a law of the Romans again 
unjuft exadfions made by their governors of provinces 
upon the inhabitants: but as that profecution is made 
up of as many charges as there are orations, every 
charge.tr indidiment has its different ftate. So like¬ 
wife his oration in defence of Coelius has two ftates, in 
ani'wer to a double charge,made againft him by his 
adverfaries : one, “ for borrowing money of Clodia, 
in order to bribe certain {laves to' kill a foreign ambai- 
fador and the other, “ for an attempt afterward to 
poifon Clodia herfelf.” Befides which, there were fe- 
veial other matters of a lets heinous nature, which had 
been thrown upon him by nis accufers, with a defign 
very likely, to render the two principal charges more- 
credible; to which Cicero firft .repiie;, in the fame 
manner as in his defence of Milo. 

Though all the examples we have hitherto brought 
to ijluftrate this fubjedt have been taken from judicial 

cafe&.;. 
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Invention cafes: yet not only tliefe, but very frequently dif- 
v courfes of the deliberative kind, and fometimes thofe 
of the demonftrative, are managed in a con tro verbal 
way. And all controverfies have their flute. And 
therefore Quintilian veryjuftly oblerves, that “ hales 
belong both to general and particular queftions ; and 
to all forts of caufes, demonftrative, deliberative, and 
judicial.” In Cicero’s oration for the Maui'ian law, 
this is the main point in dispute between him and 
thofe who oppofed that law : “ Whether Pompey was 
the fitted perfon to be intruded with the management 
of the war agaitrft Mi tbridates i” This is a fub^ect ot 
the deliberative lind. And of the fame nature was 
that debate in the fenate concerning the demolition 
of Carthage. For the matter in difpute between Cato, 
who argued for it, and thofe who were of the contrary 
opinion feems to have been this : “ Whether it was for 
the inteieft of the Romans to demolilh Carthage?” 
And fo iikewife in thofe two fine orations of Cato ahd- 
Cxfar, given us by Salluft, relating to the conipira- 
tors with Cataline, who were then in cuftody, the con- 
troverfy turns upon this: “ Whether thofe prifoners 
fhould be puniftied with death, or perpetual imprifon- 
ment ?” Examples of the demonftrative kind are not 
fo common ; but Cicero’s oration concerning the ‘ An- 
fwers of the loothfayers,’ may afford us an inltance of 
it. Several prodigies had lately happened at Rome ; 
upon which the fo->thfayers being c< nfulted, affigned 
this as thereaionof them, Becaufe fome places confe- 
crated to the gods had been afterwards converted to 
civil ufes. Clodius charged this upon Cicero ; whofe 
houfe was rebuilt at the public expence, alter it had 
been demolifhed by Clodius, and the ground conie- 
crated to the goddefs Liberty. Cicero in this ora¬ 
tion retorts die charge ; and (hows that the prodigies 
did not fiefpeft him but Clodius. So that the quellion 
in difpute was, “ To which of the two thofe prodi¬ 
gies related ?” This oration does not appear to have 
been fpoken in a judicial way, and muft therefore be¬ 
long to the demonftrative kind. His invective againft 
Pifo is Iikewife much of the fame nature, wherein he 
compares his own behaviour and conduft with that of 
Pifo. 

As to the number of thefe dates, both Cicero and 
Quintilian reduce them to three. “ We muft (fays 
Quintilian) agree with thofe, whofe authority Cicero 
follows, who tells us, that three things may be inqui¬ 
red into in alldifputes: Whether a thing is; what it 
is; and howitis., And this is the method which na¬ 
ture preferibes. For in the firft place, it is neceffary 
the thing ftiould exift about which the difpute is: be¬ 
caufe no judgment can be made either of its nature or 
quality till its exiftcnce be manifeft ; which is there¬ 
fore the firft qutftion. But-though it be manifeft that 
a thing is, it does not prefently appear what it is: and 
when this is known, the quality yet remains : and .af¬ 
ter thefe three are fettled, no further inquiry is necef¬ 
fary,” Now the firft of thefe three dates is called the 
conjeBural fate; as if it be inquired, “ Whether one 
perfon killed another?” This always follows upon the 
denial cf a faft, by one of the parties .; as was the cafe 
of Rofcius. And it receives its name from hence, that 
the judge is left, as it were, to conjecture, whether 
the faft was really committed or not, from the evi¬ 
dence produced on the other fide. The fecond is call- 
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ed the definitive fate, when the fait is not denied : but 
the difpute turns upon the nature of it, and what name 
it is proper to give it: as in that example of Cicero, 

“ Whether to take a ftcrei thing out of a private 
houfe be theft or la allegeFor ill this cafe it is 
neceffary to fettle the diftinft notion of thofe two 
crimes, and (how their difference. The third is called 
th tjlate of quality ; when the contending parties are 
agieed both as to the fact, and the nature of it; but 
the cifputc h, “ Whether it be juft or unjuft, profit¬ 
able or unprofitable, and the like;” as in the caufe of 
Milo. 

From what lias been faid upon this fubjeft, the ufe 
of it may in a good meafure appear. For whoever en¬ 
gages in a controverfy, ought in the firft place to con- 
iider with himfelf the main queftion in difpute, to fix 
it well in his mind, and keep it conftantly in his view; 
without which he will be very liable to ramble from 
the point, and bewilder both himfelf and his hearers. 

And it is no lefs the bufinefs of the hearers principally 
to attend to this; by which means they will be help¬ 
ed to diftinguiih and feparate fr< m the principal que¬ 
ftion what is only incidental, and to obferve how far 
the principal quellion is affefted by it; to perceive 
what is offered in proof, and what is only brought in 
for iliuftration ; not to be milled by digreffions, butto 
difeem when the fpeaker goes off from his fubjeift and, 
when he returns to it again; and, in a word, to ac¬ 
company him through the who le difeourfe, and carry 
with them the principal chain of reafoning upon which 
the caufe depends, fo as to judge upon the whole, 
whether he has made out his. point, aqd the conelufion 
follows from the premifes. 

Chap. II. Of Arguments fuited to Demonjirative 
Difourfes . 

These confift either in praife or difpraife ; and, Ofargu-, 
agreeably to the nature of all contraries, one of them ““is 
will ferve to illuftrate the other. iuited to, 

Now we either praife perfom or things. ftrative 

I. In praifing or difpraifing perfons, rhetoricians difeourfee. 
prefcr.be two methods. One is, to follow the order, ia 
which every thing happened that is mentioned in the 
difeourfe ; the other is, to reduce what is faid under 
certain general heads, without a drift regard to the 
order of time. 

1. In purfuing the former method, the difeourfe 
may be very conveniently divided into three periods. 

The firft of which will contain what preceded the per- 
fon’s birth ; the fecond, the whole eourfe of his life ; 
and the third what followed upon his death. 

Under the firft cf thefe may be comprehended what 
is proper to be faid concerning his country or family. 

And therefore, if thefe were .honourable, it may be 
faid to his advantage, that he no wife difgraced them, 
but afted fuitably to fuch a defeent. But if they were 
not fo, they may be either wholly omitted ; or it may 
be faid, that inftead of deriving thence any advantage, 
to his charafter, he has conferred a lading honour up¬ 
on them ; and that it is not of fo much moment where, 
or-from whom, a perfon derives, his birth as how he 
lives. 
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In the fecond period, which is that of his life, the 
qualities both of bis mind and body, with his circum- 
ftances in the world,, may be feparately considered* 

Though. 
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Though, as (VinV-Uian rightly cbferves, “ All exter- upon the emperor Trajan. But as this method is Invention. 

nal advantages are not praifes for themfelves, but ac- very plain and obvious, fo it requires the more agree.-v-' 

cording to the ufe that is made of them. For riches, able drefs to render it delightful; left orherwife it 
and power, and intereft, as they have great influence, feem rather like an hiftory than an oration: For 
and maybe applied either to good or bad purpofesi are which reafon, we find, that epic poets, as Homer, 
a proof of the temper of our minds; and therefore we Virgil, and others, begin with the middle of their 
are either made better orworfe by them.’' But thefe ftory, and afterwards take a proper occafion to intro, 
things are a juft ground for commendation, when they duce what preceded, to diver fify the fubjeft, and 
are the reward of virtue or induftry. Bodily endow- give the greater pleafure and entertainment to ■ their 
jnents are health, ftnmgth, beaucy, activity, and the readers. 

like ; which are more or lefs commendable, according 2. The other method above hinted was, to reduce 
as they are employed. And where thefe, or any of the difcourfe to certain general heads without regard- 
them, are wanting, it may be lliown, that they are ing the order of time. As if anyone, in prailing the 
abundantly compenfated by the more valuable endow- elder Cato, fhould propofe to do it, by fhowing that 
ments cf the mind. Nay, fometimes a defied! in thefe he was a mod prudent lenator, an excellent orator, 
may give an advantageous turn to a perfon’s charac- and moft valiant general; all which commendations 
ter ; for any virtue appears greater, in proportion to are given him by Pliny. In like manner, the charac- 
the difac'vantages the perfon laboured under in exert- ter of a rood general may be comprifed under four 
ing it. But the chief topics of praife are taken from heads ; {kill in military affairs, courage, authority, and 
the virtues, and qualifications of the mind. And here 1 'uccefs: from all which Cicero commends Pompey, 
the orator may confider the difpofition, education, And agreeably to this method Suetonius has written 
learning, and feveral virtues, which fhone through the the lives of the firft twelve Ccelkrs. 
whole courfe of the -perfon's life. In doing which, But in the praifing of perfons, care fhould always 
the preference fhould always be given to virtue above be taken to fay nothing that may feem fidtitious or out 
knowledge or any other accomplilhment. And in ac- of charadter, which may call the orator’s judgment 
tions, thofe are moft confiderable, and will be heard or integrity in queftion. It was not without caufe, 
with greateft approbation, which a perfon either did therefore, that Lyfippus the ftatuary, as Plutarch 
alone, or firft, or wherein he had feweft aifociates; as tells us, blamed Appelles fot painting Alexander the 
likewife thofe which exceeded expedtation, or were Great with thunder in his hand ; which could never 
-done for the advantage of others rather than his own. fuit his charadter as a man, however he might boaft of 
And further, as the laft feene of a man’s life generally his divine defeent; for which reafon Lyfippus himfelf 
-commands the greateft regard, if any thing remark- made an image of him holding a fpear, as thefign of a 
able at that time was either laid or done, it ought par- warrior- Light and trivial things in commendations 
ticulafly to be mentioned. Nor fhould the manner of are likewife to be avoided, and nothing mentioned 
his death, or caufe of it, if accompanied with any com- but what may carry in it the idea of fomething truly 
mendable circumftances, be omitted ; as if he died in valuable, and which the hearers may be fuppofed to 
-the fervice of hrs country, or in the purfuit of any other wifh for, and is proper to excite their emulation. Thefe 
laudable defign. are the principal heads of praife with relation to men. 

The third and laft period relates to what followed In difpraife, the heads contrary to thefe are requifite ; 
after the death of the perfon. And here the public which being fufficiently clear from what has been faid, 
lofs, and public honours conferred upon the decealed, need not particularly be infilled on. 
are proper to be mentioned. Sepulchres, ftatues, and II. We proceed therefore to the other part of the 
'•other monuments to perpetuate the memory of the divifion, which refpedts flings, as diftiuguifhed from 
dead, at the expence of the public, were in common perfons. By which we are to underfund all beings 
-ufe both among the Greeks and Romans. But in the inferior to man, whether animate or inanimate; as 
earlier! times, as thefe honours were mare rare, fo they likewife die habits and diipoiitions of men, either good 
were lefs coitly. For as in one age it was thought a or baJ, when confidered feparately, and apart from 
Sufficient reward for him who died in the defence of their lubjedls, as aits and fciences, virtues and vices, 
his country, to have his name cut in a marble inferip- with whatever elfe may be a proper fubjedi for praife 
tion, with the caufe of his death; fo in others it was or difpraife. Some writers, indeed, have, for their 
very common to lee the ftatues of g’aaiators, and per- own amufement and the diveriion of others, difplayed 
•ions of the meaneft rank, eredled in public places, their eloquence in a jocofe manner upon fubjedts of 
•And therefore a judgment is to be formed of thefe this kind. So Lucian has written in praife of a fly, 
things from the time, c-uftom, and circumftances, of and Syneufis an elegant encomium upon baldnefs. 
different nations : llr.ee the frequency of them renders Others, on the contrary, have done the like in a fa- 
them lefs honourable, and takes off from their evi- tyrical way. Such is Seneca’s apotheofis or confecra- 
dence as the rewards of virtue. But, as Quintilian tion of the emperor Claudius; and Myfopogon 
days, “ Children are an honour to their parents, ci- or beard-hater, written by Julian the emperor. Not 
ties to their founders, laws tothofewho compiled them, to mention feveral modern authors, who have imitated 
-arts to their inventors, and uieful cuftoms to the au- them in fuch ludicrous compofitions. But as to thefe 
thors of them.” things, and all of the like nature, the obfervation of 

And this may fuffice for the method of praifing Antony in Cicero feems very juft; “ That it is not 
perfons, when we propole to follow the order of time, neceflary to reduce every fubjedt we difcourfe upon to 
-vas liberates has d>;. e in his funeral oration upon Eva- rules of art.” F> r many are fo trivial, as not to de- 
;gor4S king .of Sa amis, and Piir.y in his panegyric ie.ve it: and others fp plain and evident of themfelve-, 

■ as 
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Invention, as not to require it. But fince it frequently comes in Chap. III. Of Arguments faded to Ddilerative Invent ion.. 

■ w v-- the way both of orators and hiftorians to defcribe Difeaurfes. 

countries, cities, and fads, we (hall briefly mention the This kind of difcourfes rauft certainly have been of ,i c nbe- 
principal heads of invention proper to illuftrate each very ancient; fince, dtubllefs, from tire firft beginning rative dil'- 
ofthele. of mens converfing together, they deliberated upon courlcs, 

Countries, then, may be celebrated from the plea- their common intereft, and offered their advice to each an ,f u ^ n ts 
fantnefs of tlieir iituation, tire clemency and whole- other. But neither thofe of the laudatory nor judi- fi Jj. eJ t0 
fomenefs of the air, and goodnefs of the foil; to which cial kind could have been introduced, till mankind t j iein< 
laft maybe referred thefprings, rivers, woods, plains, were fettled in communities, and found it neceflary to-, 
mountains and minerals. And to all thefe may be encourage virtue by public rewards, and bring vice 
added their extent, cities, the number and antiquity under the reftraint of laws. The early practice of 
of die inhabitants; their policy, laws, cuftom-, wealth, fuaf.17 difcourfes appears from facred writ, where we 
character fi.r cultivating the arts both of peace and find, that when Moles was ordered upon an embafly 
war ; their piinces, and other eminent men they h^ve into Egypt, he would have excufed himfslf for want, 
produced. Thus Pacatus has given us a very elegant of eloquence. And Homer reprefents the Greeks at 
defeription of Spain, in his panegyric upon the em- thefiege of Troy, as flocking like a fvvarm of bees to 
peror Theodoflus, who was born there. hear their generals harangue them. Nor is this part 

Cities are praifed from much the fime topics as of oratory lefs confpicuous for its ufefu’nefs to man- 
countries. And here, whatever contributes either to kind, than for its antiquity ; being highly beneficial ei- 
their defence or ornament ought particularly to be ther in councils, camps, or any focietie^ of men. How- 
mentioned ; as the flrength of the walls and fortifica- many infiances have we upon record, where the fury 
tions, the beauty and fplendor of the buildings, whe- of an enraged multitude has been checked and appea- 
ther facred or civil, public or private. We have in fed by the prudent and artful perfualion oflome par- 
Herodotus a very fine defeription of Babylon, which ticular perfon ? The ftory of Agrippa Menenius, when 
was once the ftrongeft, largeft, and mod regular city the commons of Rome withdrew from the fenators, 
in the world. And Cicero has accurately deferibed and retired out of the city, is too well known to need 
the city of Syracufe, in the ifland Sicily in one of his reciting. And how often have armies been animated 
orations againft Verres. and fired to the mod dangerous exploits, or recalled to 

But fafts come much oftener under the cognizance their duty, when ready to mutiny, by a moving fpeech 
of an orator. And thefe receive their commendation of their general ? many inftances of which we find in. 
from their honour, juftice, or advantage. But in de- hiftory. 

fcribing them, all the circumftances ihould,be related All deliberation refpecls fomething future, for it is 
in their p - oper order ; and that in the mol lively and in vain to confult about what is already paft. The 
affe&ing manner, fuited to their different nature. Li- fubjefl matter of it is, either things public or private, 
vy has reprefented the demolition of Alba by the Ro- facred or civil ; indeed all the valuable concerns of 
.man army, which wasfent thither to deftroy it, thro’ mankind, both prefent and future, come under its.re- 
the whole qourfe of that melancholy feene, in a fiyle gard. And the end propofed by this kind of dif- 
fo moving and pathetic, that one can haidly forbear, courfes is chiefly profit or intereft. But fince nothing- 
condoling with the inhabitants upon reading his ac- is truly profitable, but what is in fome refpeft good; 
count. and every thing which is good in. itfelf may not in 

Butin difcourfes of this kind, whether of praife or all circumftancesbefor our advantage; properly fpeak- 
difpraife, the orator fhould (as he ought indeed upon ing, what is both good and profitable, or beneficial 
all occafions) well confider where, and to whom, he good, is the end here defigned. And therefore, as it 
fpeaks. For wife men often think very indifferently fome times, happens, that what appears profitable may 
both of perfons and things from the common people, feem to interfere with that which is ftri<5flyjuft and’: 

And we find that learned and judicious men are fre- honourable; in fuch cafes it is certainly moft advife-. 
quently divided in their fentimen s, from the, feveral able to determine on the fafer fide of honour andjuf- 
ways of thinking to which they have been accuftom- tice, notwithftanding fome plaufible things may be of-, 
ed. Befides, different opinions prevail, and gain the fered to, the contrary. But where the difpute lies ap- 
afeendant, at different times. While the Romans parently between what is truly hone ft, and foine ex- 
continued a free nation, love of their country, liberty, ternal advantage propofed m oppofition to it, all good 
and public fpirit, were principles, in the higheft efteem men cannotbut agree in favour of honefty. Such was 
among them. And therefore, when Cato killed him- the cafe of Regulus, who, being taken prifoner by the 
felf, that he might not fall into tire hands of Caffar, Carthaginians, was permitted to go to Rpme upon gi- ’ 
and furvive the liberty of his country, it was thought ving his oath, that unlefs he could perfuade thefen ate 
an inftance of the greateft heroic virtue ; but after- to let at liberty fome young Carthaginian noblemen, 
wards, when they had been accuftomed to an arbitrary then prifoners at Rome, in exchange fpr him, he fhould 
government, and fpirit of liberty was now loft, the poet return again to Carthage. But Regulus, when he 
Martial could venture t© fay, came to Rome, was fo. far from endeavouring to pre- 

Death to avoid ’tis madnefsJure to die. Y?’ 1 ' vith , the fe ” ate , t0 c r or fPjT with the defire of the 

Caithagimans, thal he ufed all his intereft to diffuade 

A prudent orator therefore will be cautious of.oppo- them from hearkening to the propofal. Nor could 
fing any fettled and prevailing notions of thofe to whom the moft earneft intre'aties of his earned relations and 
he audreffes ; unlefs it be neceffary, and then he will friends, nor any arguments they were able to offer 
do it tb? fofteft and moft gentle manner. ’ engage him to continue at Rome, and ngt return agaiu" 

to, 
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to Carthage. He had then plainly in his view, on th e 
one fide, eafe, fecurity, affluence, honours, and tire en¬ 
joyment of his friends; and on the other, certain 
death, attended with cruel torments. However, think¬ 
ing the former not confiftent with truth and juftice, he 
chofe the latter. And he certainly acted as became 
an honed and brave man, in choofing death, rather 
than to violate his oath. Though whether he did pru¬ 
dently in perfuading die fenate not to make the ex¬ 
change, or they in complying with him, we {hall leave 
others to determine. Now, when it proves to be a 
matter of debate, whether a thing upon the whole be 
really beneficial or not; as here arife two parts, advice 
and diffuaiion, they will each require proper heads of 
argument. But as they are contrary to each other, 
he who is aquainted with one, cannot well be igno¬ 
rant of the other. We {hall therefore chiefly mention 
thofe proper for advice, from whence fuch as are fuit- 
ed to diffuade will eafily be perceived. Now the prin¬ 
cipal heads of this kind are thefe following, which are 
taken from the nature and properties of the thing itfelf 
under ccnfideration. 

1. Plcafure often affords a very cogent argument in 
•difcourfes of diis nature. Every one knows what an 
influence this has upon the generality of mankind. 
Though, as Quintilian remarks, pleafiire ought not 
of itfelf to be propofed as a fit motive for addon in 
ferious difcourfes, but when it is defigned to recom¬ 
mend fomething ufeful, which is the cafe here. So 
would any one advlle another to the purluit of polite 
literature, Cicero has furnilhed him with a very ftrong 
•inducement to it from the pleal'ure which attends that 
ftudy, when he fays, “ If plealure only was propofed 
by thefe ftudies, you would think them an entertain¬ 
ment becoming a man of lenfe and a gentleman. For 
other purluits neither agree with all times, all ages, 
nor all places; but thefe ftudies improve youth, de¬ 
light old age, adorn profperity, afford a refuge and 
comfort in adveriity, divert us at home, are no hin- 
derance abroad, fleep, travel, and retire with us into the 
country.” 

2. Projit, or advantage. This has no iefs influence 
upon many perions than the former ; and when it re- 
ipects things truly valuable, it is a very juft and lau¬ 
dable motive. Thus Cicero, when he fends his books of 
■offices to his fon, which he wrote in Latin for his ufe, 
advifcs him to make the belt advantage both of his 
tutor’s inftructio-ns, and the converfation at Athens, 
where he then was ; but withal to perufe his philofo- 
phical treatifes, which would be doubly ufeful to him, 
mot only upon account of the fubjects, but likewife of 
the language, as they would enable him to exprefs him- 
fjf upon thole arguments in Latin, which before had 
only been treated of in'Greek. 

3. Honour; than which no argument will fooner 
prevail with generous minds, or in{pire them witjl 
greater ardour. Virgil has very beautifully deferibed 
Hector’s ghoft appearing to ./Eneas the night Troy 
was taken, and advifing him to depart, from this mo¬ 
tive of honour ; 

O goddefs-bom, efcape by timely flight 

The fl mes and -horrors of this fatal night. 

The f-'es already have p nlefs’d the wall; 

Troy nods from, high, and totters to her fall. 
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Enough is paid to Priam’s royal name ; 

More than enough to duty and to fame. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne. 

Cou’d be defended, ’twas by mine alone. 

The argument here made ufe of to perfuade vEneas to 
leave Troy immediately, is, that he had done all that 
could be expected from him, either as a good fubject 
or brave foldier, both for his, king and country ; 
which were fufficient to fecure his honour ; and now 
there was nothing more to be expected from him when 
the city was falling, and impoflible to befaved ; which 
could it have been preferved by human power, he him-- 
felf had done it. 

But although a thing confideredin itfelf appear be¬ 
neficial if it could be attained, yet lire expediency of 
undertaking it may Hill be queftionable ; in which cafe- 
the following heads, taken from the circumftances 
which attend it, will afford proper argumenrs to en¬ 
gage in it. 

(i.)The poffibi’.ity of fucceeding may fometimes be 
argued, as one motive to this end. So Hannibal en¬ 
deavoured to convince king Antiochus that it was 
poffible for him to conquer the Romans if he made 
Italy the feat of the war; by obferving to him, not 
only that the Gauls had formerly deftroyed their city, 
but that he had himfelf defeated them in every battle 
he fought with them in that country. 

(2.) But an argument founded upon probability will 
be much more likely to prevail. For in many affairs 
of human life, men are determined either to profecute 
them or not, as the prolpect of fuccefs appears more 
or lefs probable. Hence Cicero, after the fatal battle 
at Pharfalia, diffuadcs thofe of Pompey’s party, with 
whom he was engaged, from continuing the war any 
longer againft Caefar ; becaufe it was highly impro¬ 
bable, after fuch a defeat, by which their main ftrength 
was broken, that they fhould be able to Hand their 
ground, or meet with better fuccefs than they had be¬ 
fore. 

(3.) But further, fince probability is not a motive 
ftrong enough with many perfons to engage in th'e 
profecution of a thing which is attended with confi- 
derable difficulties, it is often neceflary to reprefent 
the facility of doing it, as a further realon to induce 
them to it. And therefore Cicero makes ufe of this 
argument to encourage the Roman citizens in oppo- 
fing Mark Anthony (who upon the death of Caefar 
had aflumed an arbitrary power), by reprefenting to 
them, that his circumftances were then deiperate, and 
that he might eafily be vanquifhed. 

(3.) Again, if the thing he advifed can be Ihown to 
be in any refpect neceflary, this will render the mo¬ 
tive ftill much (Longer for undertaking it. And there¬ 
fore Cicero joins this argument with the former, to 
prevail with the Roman citizens to oppofe Anthony, 
by telling them, that “ The confideration before them 
was, not in what circumftances they {hould live, but 
whether they fhould live at all, or die with ignominy 
and difgraee.” This way of reafoning will fometimes 
prevail when all others prove ineffectual. For fome 
perfons are not to be moved, till things are brought 
to an extremity, and they find themfeives reduced to 
the utmoft danger. 

(5.) To thefe heads may be added the considera¬ 
tion 
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Invention, tion of the event, which in fbme cafes carries great 

-*- weight with it. As when we advife to the doing of 

a thing from this motive, That whether it fucceed or 
no., ic will vet be of fervice to undertake it. So after 
the great victory gained by Themiftocles over the 
Per.atn fleet at the ft iv.it s of Sal a mis, Mardonius ad- 
vifed Xeixcs to return into Alia himfelf, left the re¬ 
port of his defeat lhould occafion an i.lurredion in his 
abfence : but to leave behind him an army of 300,000 
men under his command; with which, if he fh-culd 
conquer Greece, the chief glory of the conqueft would 
redound to Xerte,; bu: h the defign mifearried, the 
diigrace would fall upon his generals. 

Thefe are the principal heads which furnifti the ora¬ 
tor with proper arguments in giving advice. Cicero, 
in his oration for the Maniiian law, where he endea¬ 
vours to perfuade the Ron.an people to chooie Pom- 
pey for their general in the Milhrida’.ic war, reafons 
from three of thefe tcfics, into which he divides his 
whole dilb iurfe ; namely, the necelEty of the war, the 
greatnefs of it, and the choice of a proper general. 
Under the fir it ofthefe he fhows, that the war was ne- 
ceifary, from four confiderations ; the honour of the 
Roman ftate, the fafety of their allies, their own reve¬ 
nues, and the fortunes of many of their fellow-citizens, 
which were all highly concerned in it, and called 
upon them to put a flop to the growing power of 
king Mithridates, by which they were all greatly en¬ 
dangered. So that this argument is taken from the 
head of necefity. The fecond, in which he treats of 
the greatnefs of the war, is founded upon the topic of 
pojfibility. For though he Ihows the power of Mithri¬ 
dates to be very great, yet notfo formidable, but that 
he might be fubdued ; as was evident from the many 
advantages Lucullus had gained over him and his af- 
fociates. In the third head, he endeavours to prevail 
with them to intruft the management of the war in the 
hands of Pompey, whom he deferibes as a confummate 
general, for his fkill in military affairs, courage, au¬ 
thority in fuccefs; in all which qualifies he repre- 
fents him as fuperior to any other of their generals 
whom they could at that time make choice of. The 
defign of all which was, to perfuade them, that they 
had very good reafon to hope for fuccefs, and a hap¬ 
py event of the war, under his condud. So that the 
whole force of his reafoning urder this head is drawn 
from probability. Thefe are the three general topics, 
which make up that fine difeourfe. Each of which 
is indeed fupported by divers other arguments and con¬ 
fiderations, which will be obvious in perufing the ora¬ 
tion itfelf, and therefore need not be here enumerated. 
On the contrary, in another oration he endeavours to 
clhfuade the fenate from confenting to a peace with 
Mark Antony, becaufe it was bafe, dangerous, and 
impracticable. 

But no fmall fkill and addrefs are required in giving 
advice. For fince the tempers and fentiments of man¬ 
kind, as well as their circumftances, are very different 
and various j it is often neceffary to accommodate the 
difeourfe to their inclinations and opinions of things. 
And therefore the weigh tie ft arguments are not al¬ 
ways the moft proper and fitteft to be ufed on all oc- 
cafiors. Cicero, who was an admirable mailer’of this 
art, and knew perfectly well how to fuit what he laid 
Vo u XIII. 


to the tafte and relifh of his hearers, in treating upon Invention, 
this fubjed, diffingu flies m tnkind nto two forts ; the . * ' 

ignorant and unpoiiihcd, who always prefer profit to 
honour; and iuch as tire more civilized and polite, who 
prefer honour and reputation to all other things. 

Wherefore they are to be moved by thefe difr.rent*' 
views: Praile, glory, and virtue, influence the one ; 
while the other is only to be eng iged by a profped of 
gain and pieafure. Bcfides, it is plain, that the gene¬ 
rality are much more inclined to avoid evils than to pur- 
fue what is good ; and to keep clear of fcanda! and 
diigrace, than to pradife what is truly generous and 
noble. Perfons likewife cf a diff rent age aft from 
different principles; young men lor the moil part vi.w 
things in another light from thole who are o’der 
and have had more experience, and confequcndy are 
not to be influenced by the lame motives. 


Chap. IV. Of Arguments filed to Judicial 
Dtfcouif’s. 


it 


In judicial controverfies there are two parties; the judicial 
plaintiff or profecutor, and the defendant or peril,n dilcourfes, 
charged. The fubjeds of them is always fometbing gumciit^ 
pall. And the end propofed by them Cicero calls f u ; te d t» 
equity, or right and equity ; the former of which arifes them, 
from the laws of the country, and the latter from rea- 
fon and the nature of things. For at Rome die prss- 
tors had a court of equity, and were empowered, in 
many cafes relating to property, to relax the rigour of 
the written laws. But as this fubjed is very copious, 
and caufes may arife from a great variety of things, 
writers have reduced them to three heads, which they 
call fates, to fome one of which all judicial proceed¬ 
ings may be referred; namely, whether a thing is, what 
it is, or how it is. By the fate of a caufe therefore is 
meant the principal quellion in difpute, upon which 
the whole affair depends. Which, if it Hops in the 
firft inquiry, and the defendant denies the fad, the 
Hate is called conjeSural; but if the fad be acknow¬ 
ledged, and yet denied to be what the adverfary calls 
it, it is termed definitive ; but if there is no dilpute ei¬ 
ther about the fad or its name, but only the juftice 
of it, it is called the fate of quality : as was fhovm 
more largely before (See n° 15). But we there con- 
fidered thefe ftates only in a general view, and deferred 
the particular heads of argument proper for each of 
them to this judeial kind of difeourfes; where they 
moft frequently occur, and from which examples may 
eafily be accommodated to other fubjeds. 

All judicial caufes are either private or public. Thofe 
are called private, which relate to the right of parti¬ 
cular perfons ; and they are likewife called civil caufes, 
as they are converfant about matters of property. 

Public caufes afe thofe which relate to public juftice 
and the government of the ftate ; which are alfo called 
criminal, becaufe by them crimes are profecuted, whe¬ 
ther capital, or thofe of a lefs heinous nature. We 
fhall take the heads of the arguments only from this 
latter kind, becaufe they are more copious, and eafy 
to be illuftrated by examples; from which fuch as 
agree to the former, namely, civil caufes, will fuffkient- 
ly appear. 

1. The conjectural ftate. When the aCcufed perfon 
3 C denies 
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Invention, denies the fait, there are three things which the pro- fign of killing him. The third head comprehends Invention. 

v- ~ v fecutor has to confider; whether he would have done th zfigns and circumftances which either preceded, ac- - w —■* 

it, whether he could, and whether he did it. And companied, or followed, the commiffion of the fadt. So 
hence arife three topics ; from the will, the power, threats, or the accufed perfon being feen at or near the 
and th s fig ns or circummftances which attended the place before the fadl was committed, are circumftances 
adtion. The afFedtions of the mind difeover the will ; that may probably precede murder ; fighting, crying 
as paflioii, an old grudge, a defire of revenge, a re- out, bloodfhed, are fuch as accompany it; palenefs, 
fentment of an injury, and the like. Therefore Ci- trembling, ineonfiftent anfwers, hefitation, or falter- 
cero argues from Clodius’s hatred of Milo, that he de- ing of the fpeech, fomething found upon the perfon 
figned his death ; and from thence infers, that he was accufed which belonged to the deceafed, are fuch as 
the aggreffor in the combat between them, wherein follow it. Thus Cicero proves, that Clodius had threat- 
Clodius was killed. This is what he principally endea- ened the death of Milo, and given out that he fhould 

vours to prove, and comes properly under this ftate ; not live above three days at the fartheft_Thefe argu- 

for Milo owned that he killed him, but alleged that ments, taken from conjectures, are called prefimp. ions, 
he did it in his own defence. So that in regard to this which though they do not dire&ly prove that the ac- 
point, Which of them aflaulted the other ? the charge cufed perfon committed the fadt with which he is 
was mutual. The profpedt of advantage may alfo be charged ; yet when laid together, they appeared very 
alleged to the fame purpofe. Hence it is faid of L. ftrong, fentence by the Roman law might fometimes 
Caffius, that whenever he fat as judge in a cafe of be given upon them, to convidt him. 
murder, he ufed to advite and move the court to exa- Thefe are the topics from which the prop-cutor 
mine to whom the advantage arofe from the death of takes his arguments. Now the bufinefs of the defen- 
the deceafed. And Cicero puts this to Anthony con- dant is to invalidate thefe. Therefore fuch as are 
cerning the death of Cselar. “ If any one (fays he) brought from the will, he either endeavours to ihow 
fhould bring you upon trial, and ufe that faying of Cal- are not true, or fo weak as to merit very little regard, 
fius, Cut bona ? “ Who got by it ? look to it, I befeech And he refutes thofe taken from the power, by proving 
you, that you are not confounded.” To thefe Argu- that he wanted either opportunity or ability ; as, if 
ments may be added, hope of impunity, taken either he can Ihow, that neither the place nor time infilled 
from the circumftances of the accufed perfon, or of him on was at all proper; or that he was then inano- 
who differed the injury. For perfons, who have he ther place. In like manner he will endeavour to con- 
advantage of intereft, friends, power, or money, are fute the circumjlances, if they cannot be diredtly denied, 
apt to think they may eafily efcape ; as likewife fuch by Ihowing that they are not fuch as do neceffarilyac- 
who have formerly committed other crimes with impu- company the fact, but might have proceeded from 
nity. Thus Cicero reprefents Clodius as hardened in other caufes, though nothing of what is alleged had 
vice, and above all the reftraint of laws, from having been committed ; and it will be of great fervice to 
fo often efcaped punilhment upon committing the aflign fome other probable caufe. But fometimes the 
higheft crimes. On the contrary, fuch a confidence defendant does not only deny that he did the fact, 
is fometimes raifed from the condition of the injur'd but charges it upon another. Thus Cicero, in his 
party, if he is indigent, obfeure, timorous, or defti- oration for Rofcius, not only defends him from each 
tute of friends; much more if he has an ill reputa- of thefe three heads, but likewife charges the fadt upon 
tion, or is loaded with popular hatred and refentment. his accuftrs. 

It was this prefumption of the obfeurity of Rofcius, 2. The definitive ftate, which is principally con- 
who lived in the country, and his want of intereft at cemed in defi ung and fixing the name proper to the 
Rome, which encouraged his accufers to charge him fadt: though 01 ators feldom make ufe of exadt defini- 
' with killing his father, as Cicero fhows in his defence tions, but commonly choofe larger deferiptions, taken 

of him. Laftly, the temper of a perfon, his views, from various properties of the fubjedt or thing deferibed. 
and manner of life, are confiderations of great mo- The heads of argument in this ftate are much the 
ment in this matter. For perfons of bad morals, and fame to both parties. For each of them defines the 
fuch as are addidted to vice, are eafily thought ca- fadt his own way, and endeavours to refute the other’s 
pable of committing any wickednefs. Hence Salluft definition. We may illustrate this by an example 
argues from the evil difpofition and vicious life of Ca- Aom Quintilian ; “ A perfon is accufed of facrilege, 
tiline, that he affedted to raife h ; mfelf upon the ruins lor tteaiing money out of a temple, which belonged to 
of his country.—The fecond head is the power of do- a private perfon.” The fadt is owned ; b it the que- 
ing a thing ; and there are three things which relate ftion is, Whether it be properly facrilege ? The profe- 
to this, the place, the time, and opportunity. As if a cutor calls it fo, becaufe it was taken out of a temple, 
crime is faid to have been committed in a private place But fince the money belonged to a private perfon, the 
where no other perfon was prefent; or in the night; defendant denies it to be facrilege, and fays it is onlv 
or when the injured perfon was uivable to provide for fimple theft. Now the reafon why the defendant 
his defence. Under this head may likewife be brought ufes this plea, and infills upon the diftindtion, is be- 
in the circumftar.ces of the perfons; as if the accufed caufe by tire Roman law the penalty of thelt was only 
perfon was ftronger, and fo able to overpower the four times the value of what was ftolen ; whereas fa- 
other ; or more adtive, and fo could eafily make his crilege was puniihed with death. The profecutnr 
efcape. Cicero makes great ufe of this topic in the then forms his definition agreeable to his charge, and 
cafe of Milo, and Tows, that Clodius had all the advan- fays, “ To fteal any thing out of a ftcred place is 
Uges of place, time, and opportunity, to execute his de- facrilege.” But the defendant excepts againft this 

definition, 
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Invention, definition, as defective; and urges, that it does not 

'—'-- amount to facrifege, unlels the thing fid n was like- 

wife lacred. Ana this cafe might once, perhaps, have 
been a matter of controvert')', (nice we find ii exprefsly 
determined in the Panders, that “ An addon of f.i- 
crilege fliould not lie, but only of the:t, againft any¬ 
one who fiiould flcal the goods of private perfons de¬ 
ported in a temple.” 

The fecond thing is the proof brought by each 
party to fupport his defiui.ion; as in the exampfe 
given us by Cicero, of one “ who carried his caufe 
by bribery, and was afterwards prnfecu'ed again up¬ 
on an ad ion oi prevarication.” N ov, if the defen¬ 
dant was raft upon this aftfen, he was, by the Ro¬ 
man law, fubjeded to the penalty of the former pro- 
fecution Here the proliecutor defines prevarication 
to be, Any brilery or corruption m the e'ef ndant, with 
a defign to pervert juf.iie. The defendant, therefore, 
on the other hand, reftrains it to bribing only the pro- 
fix-tor. 

And if this latter fenfe agrees better with the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the word, the profecutor in the 
third place pleads the intention of the law, which 
was to comprehend all bribery in judicial matters 
under the term o i prevarication. In anfwer to which 
the defendant endeavours to fhow, either from the 
head o' contraries, that a real profecutor and a pre¬ 
varicator are ufed as oppofite terms in the law; or 
from the etymology of the word, that the prevar icator 
denotes one who pretends to appear in the profecution 
of a caufe, while in reality he favours the contrary 
Tide ; and consequently, that money given for this end 
only can, in the fenfe of the law, he called prevarica¬ 
tion. 

Laftly, the profecutor pleads, that it is unreafonable 
that he who does not deny the fa ft Ihould efcape by 
a cavil about a word. But the defendant infills upon 
his explication as agreeable to the law ; and fays, the 
faft is mifreprefented and blackened, by affixing to it a 
wrong name. 

3. The third ftate is that of quality, in which the 
difpute turns upon the juftice of an aftion. And here 
the defendant does not deny he did the thing he is 
charged with ; but aliens it to be right and equitable 
from the circumftances of the cafe, and the motives 
which induced h m to it. 

And, firft, he Sometimes alleges the reafon of doing 
it was in order to prevent fome other thing of worfe 
confequence, which would otherwife have happened. 
We have an infiaiice of this in the life of Epaminon- 
das, who, with two other generals joined in the com¬ 
mand with him, marched the Theban army into Pelo- 
ponnefusagainfi the Lacedemonians; but by the in¬ 
fluence of a contrary faftion at home, their commif- 
fions were fuperfeded, and other generals fent to"com- 
mand the army. But Epaminondas, being fenfible 
that, if he obeyed this order at that time, if would be 
attended with the lofs of the whole army, and confe- 
quertly the ruin of the ftate, refuled to do it; and 
having psTuaded the other generals to do the like, 
they happily finifhed the war in which they were en¬ 
gaged ; and upon their return home Epaminondas 
taking the whole matter upon himfelf, on his trial 
was acquitted. The arguments proper in this cafe 
are taken from the juftice, ufefulnefs, or neceflity, of 


the aftion. Theaccufer therefore will plead, that the Invention, 
faft was not juft, profitable, nor neccflkiy, confiderei ' 

either in itfelf or comparatively with that for the 
fake of which it is faid to have been done : and he 
will endeavour to Ihow, that what the defendant af- 
figns for the reafon of what he did might not have 
happened as he pretends. Befides, lie will reprTcnt 
of w hat ill confequence it mull be, if fuch crimes go 
unpunifhed. The defendant, on the other hand, will 
argue from the fame heads, and endeavour to prove 
the faft was juft, ufeful. or neceffary. And he will 
further urge, tint no juft eftimate can be made of 
any aftion, but from the circumftances whi :h attend 
it; as the defign, occafion, and motives for doing it: 
which he will repr.fent in the moft favourable light 
to hfe own caule, and endeav. ur to fet them in 
fuch a view as to induce others to think they could 
not but have done the fame in the like circum¬ 
ftances. 

Again, the caufe of an aftion is fometimes charged 
by the defendant upon the party who received the 
damage, or fome other perfon, who either made it 
neceffary, or in oined him to doit. The firft of thefe 
was Milo’s plea for killing Clodius, becuufe he af- 
faulted him with a defign to take away his life. Here 
the faft is not denied, as in the cafe of Rofcius above 
mentioned, under the conjectural ftate ; but juftified 
from the reafon of doing it. For that ah affaffin might 
be juftly killed, Cicero Ihows both from law and rea¬ 
fon. The accufer, therefore, in fuch a cafe, will, if 
there be room for it, deny the truth of this allega¬ 
tion. So the friends of Clodius affirmed that Milo 
was the aggreffor, and not Clodius ; which Cicero, 
in his defence of Milo, principally labours to refute. 

In the fecond cafe, the profecutor will fay. No one 
ought to offend becaufe another has offended firft; 
which defeats the courfe of public juftice, renders the 
laws ufelefs, and deftroys the authority of the magi- 
ftrate. The defendant on the other hand, will en¬ 
deavour to reprefent the danger and neceflity of the 
cafe, which required an immediate remedy, and in 
that manner; and urges, that it was vain and im- 
prafticable to wait for redrefs in the ordinary way, and 
therefore no ill confequence can arife to the public. 

“Thus Cicero, in defending Sextius, who was profe- 
cuted for a riot in bringing armed men into the forum, 

■fhows that his defign was only to repel force with 
force ; which was then neceffary, there being no other 
means left for the people to affemble, who were ex¬ 
cluded by a mob of the contrary party. Of die third 
cafe we have alfo an example in Cicero, who tells u~, 
that, “ in making a league between the Romans and 
Samnites, a certain young nobleman was ordered by 
the Roman general to hold the fwine (defigned for a" 
facrifice) : but thefenate afterwards difapprovirg the 
terms, and delivering up their general to the Sam¬ 
nites, it was moved, Whether this young man ought 
not likewife to be given up.” Tliofe who were for it 
might fay, that to allege the command of another, 
is not a fufficient plea for doing an ill aftion ; and 
this is what the Roman law now expreisly declares. 

But in anfwer to that, it might be replied, that it 
was his duty to obey the command of his general, 
who v as anfwerable for his now orders, and not thofe 
who were obliged to execute them; and therefore to 
3 C 2 give 
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Invention, give up this young nobleman would be to punifh pne together upon any affairs of importance, the temper Invention. 

v perfon for the fault of another. and difpofition of the fpeaker plainly fhows itfelf by - v -- 

Ladly, a fact is f jmetimes rather excufed than de- his words and manner of addrefs. And what nature 
fended, by pleading that it was not done defignedly, here diredts to without colouring or difguife, the ora- 
or with any ill intent. This is called concefion ; and tor is to endeavour to perform by his art. Though 
confifts of two parts, apology and intreaty. The former indeed, if what a perfon fays be inconftdent with his 
reprefents the matter as the effedt of inadvertency,, ufual condudt and behaviour at other times, he cart- 
chance, or neceffity, Ariftotle gives us an example not expedt it fhould gain much credit, or make any 
of inadvertency or imprudence in a woman at Athens, deep impreffion Upon his hearers: which may be one 
who gave a young man a love-potion, which killed reafon why the ancient rhetoricians make it fo necef- 
him; for which (he was tried, but acquitted : though fary a qualification in an orator, that he be a good 
afterwards this was made criminal by the Roman man; frnce he fhould always be confident with him- 
law. The cafe of Adraftus, as related by Herodotus, feIf, and, as we fay, talk in charadler. And there- 
is an inftance of chance ; who being intruded by fore it is highly requifite, that he fhould not only gain 
Croefus with the care of his fon, as they were hunting, the fkill of affirming thofe qualities which the nature 
killed him accidentally with a javelin which he threw and circumdances of his difcourfe require him to ex- 
at a boar. It is neceffity, when a perfon excufes his prefs ; but likewife that he fhould ufe his utmod eU- 
making a default from drefs of weather, ficknefs, or deavours to get the real habits implanted in his mind, 
the like. Thus Cicero pleaded his illnefs contracted For as by this means they will be always expreffed 
by the fatigue of a long journey, as an excufe for not with greater eafe and facility ; fo by appearing con¬ 
appearing in the fenate upon the fummons of Mark dantly in the courfe of his life, they will have more 
Antony, ! who threatened to oblige him to it by pulling weight and influence upon particular occafions. 
his houfe down. But what the defendant here attri- Now there are four qualities, more efpecially fuited 
butes to inadvertency, chance, or neceffity, the oppo- to the character of an orator, which fhould always ap- 
fite party will attribute to defign, negligence, or fome pear in his difcourfes, in order to render what he fays 
other culpable reafon ; and reprefent it as a matter in- acceptable to his hearers ; and thefe are, avifdom, in - 
jurious to the public to introduce fuch precedents; tegrity, bene*o'ence, and madefy. 

and alfo produce indances, if that can be done, where i. Wifdom is neceflary ; becaufe we eafily give into 
the like excufes have not been admitted. On thie thofe whom we edeem wiler and more knowing than 
other hand, the defendant will infid on his innocence, ourfelves. Knowledge is very agreeable and pleafant 
and fh< w the hardfhip and feverity of judging mens to all, but few make very great improvements in it; 
actions rather by the event, than from the intention: either by reafon they are employed in other neceflary 
that fuch a procedure makes no difference between affairs, and the mind of man cannot attend to many 
Jthe innocent and the guilty ; but mud neeeflarily in- things at once ; or becaufe the way to knowledge ht 
volve many honed men in ruin and dcdrudlion, dif- fird is hard and difficult, fo that perfons either do not 
courage all virtnous and generous defigns, and turn care to enter Upon the purfuit of it, or, if they do, they 
greatly to the prejudice of human fociety. He will are many times foon difcouraged, and drop it, for 
alio confider the indances alleged by the accufer, and want of fufficient refolution to furmount its difficulties, 
fhow the difference between them and his own cafe. Such, therefore as either cannot, or do not care to 
And, ladly, he will have recourfe to intreaty, or a give therr.felves the trouble of examining into things 
fubmiffive addrefs to the equity and clemency of the themfelves, mud take up with the reprefentatiort of 
court, or party offended, for pardon ; as Cicero has others; and it is an eafe to them to hear the opinion 
done m his oration to Casfar, in favour of Ligarius, of perfons whom they edeem wider than themfelves. 

No one loves to be deceived ; and thofe who are fear- 
Ch ap. V. Ofthe Charafter and addrefs of an Orator. ful of being milled, are pleafed to meet with a perfon, 

, 9 in whofe wiidom, as they think they can fafely trud. 

Propriety Having confidered and explained the fird part of The charafter of wifdom therefore is of great’fervice 

of manners invention, which furnilhes the orator with men argu- to an orator, fince the greater part of mankind are 
neceflary me n£s as are neceflary for the proof of his fubjeCt, fwaved by authority rather than arguments, 
tor loth" weare rtext to fhow what are the propermeans to con- 2. But this of itfelf is not lufficient, nnlefs the opi- 
with re- ciliate the minds of his hearers; to gain their affec- nkn o iintegrity be joked with it. Nay, fo far from 
fpeft to tion ; and to recommend both himfelf and what he it, that the greater knowledge and underflanding a 
charafler fays, to their good opinion and efleein. For the parts man is fuppofed to have, unlefs he likewife have the 
and ad- .^cf invention are commonly thus didinguiflied ; ch it the charafter of an honed man, he is often the m re fuf- 
. re £rd refpefts th ifibjcft of the difcourfe, the fecund the peeled. For knowledge without honedy, is generally 

fpeak-r , and the third the b.ar.rs, Now the fecond thought to difpofe a perfon, as well as qualify him, to 
of thefe, which we have at prefent to explain, is by deceive. 

Quj< tilian called a propriety of manners. And in or- 3. And to both thefe qualities the appearance of 
der to exprefs this, it is neceflary, as he tells us, “ that kindnefs and benevolence fhould likewife be added. For 
every thing appear eafy and natural, and the difpofi- though a perfon have the reputation of wifdom and 
tion of the fpeaker be difeovered -by his words.” We honelly, yet if we apprehend he is either not well af- 
may f< rm an conception of this from the condudt feCted to us, or at lead regard! eis of our filtered, we 
pf fuch perfons as are mod nearly concerned in each are in many cafes apt to be jealous of him. Mankind 
ethers welfare. As when relations or friends converfe are naturally fwayed by their affeCtions, and much in¬ 
fluenced 
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fluenced through love or friendftiip ; and therefore no¬ 
thing has a greater tendency to induce perfnnsto cre¬ 
dit what is laid, than intimations of a'.feet ion and kind- 
nefs. The beft orators have been always fenfible 
what great influence the expreffion of kindnefs and 
benevolence have upon the mind of others to induce 
them to believe the truth of what they fay; and there - 
foie they frequently endeavour to imprefs them with 
the opinion of it. Thus Demofthenes begins his cele¬ 
brated oration for Cteiiphon. “ It is my hearty (.layer 
(fays he) to all the deities, that this my del-nee may 
be received by you with die fame affedtion which I 
have always expreffedfor you and your city ” And 
it is a very line image of it which we have in Cicero, 
where in order to influence the judges in favour of 
Milo he introduces him fpeaking thus, as became a 
brave man, and a patriot, even upon the fuppolition he 
fhould be condemned by them : “ I bid my fellow ci¬ 
tizens adieu : may they continue fiouriftiing and pro- 
fperous ; may this famous city be pi eferved, my moft 
dear country, however it has trea'ed me : may my fel¬ 
low citizens enjoy peace and tranquility without me, 
fince 1 am not to enjoy it with them, though I have 
procured it for diem : I will withdraw, I will be 
gone.” 

§. Modify. It is certain, that what is modeftly 
fpoken is generally better rereived than what carries 
in it an air of boldnefs and confidence Moftperfons, 
though ignorant of a rhinu, do not care to be thought 
fo; and would have fome deference paid to their un- 
derftanding. But he who delivers himfelf in an arro¬ 
gant and affuming way feems to upbraid his hearers 
with ignorance, while he does not leave them to 
judge for themfclves, but didhites to them, and as it 
were, demands their affent to what he lays : which is 
certainly a very improper method to win upon them. 
For not a few, wiien convinced of an error in luch a 
way, will not own it; but will rather adhere to their 
former opinion, than feem forced to think right, when 
it. giv j s another the opportunity of a triumph. A 
prudent orator therefore wifi behave himfelf with mo- 
delly that he may not feem to inftflt his hearers ; and 
wil, fet things before them in fuch an engaging man¬ 
ner as may rem> ve all prejudice either from his per- 
lon or what he aborts. This is particularly neceffary 
in the exordium of a difeoutfe. If the orator fet out 
with an air of .arrogance and oftentation, the felf- 
love and pride of the hearers will be prefently awaken¬ 
ed, and will follow him with a very fuipic’ous eye 
throughout all his progrefs. His modetly fhould dis¬ 
cover itfelf not only in his exprellions at toe begin¬ 
ning, but in his whole manner; in his looks, in his 
geilures, in the tone of his voice. Every audhory 
take in g ofi part th ife marks of refpedt and awe, 
which a^j paid to them by ore who addrefles them. 
Indeed the modeily of an introduction fhould never 
betray any thing mean or abject. It is always of 
great ufe to an- oiaor, that together with modefty 
and deference to his hearer , he fhould fhow a certain 
fer.fe of dignity, arifing from a perfualion of the ju- 
ftice or importance of the iubeft on which he is to 
fpeak. For to Ipc-ak timoroufly, apd with hefiia ion, 
destroys the credit of what is.offered ; and fo far as the 
fptaker feems to diftrufl wh .t he fays mnifeif, lie of¬ 
ten induces others to do the like. V* 


TORY. 

But, as has been f.iid already, great care is to be Inven 
taken that thele characters do not appear feigned and * 
counterfeit. For what is lidblious can feldom belong 
concealed. And if this be orce difeovered, it makes 
all that is laid ibfpedled, how fpcck.us foever it may 
otherwile appear. 

It is further neceffary, tliat the orator fhould know 
the world, and be well acquainted with the different 
tempers and uiipofitions of mankind. Noi indeed can 
any one^ reafonably hope to fucceed in this province, 
without well co. iidering the circumftances of time and 
place, with the fentiments and difpofition, of thole to 
whom he fpmks: which, according to Arillotle, may 
be didinguifhed four ways, as they difeover themfclves 
by the lever.tl afeftkns, habits, ages, and fortunes of 
mankind. And each of thefe require a different con-, 
duct and manner of add efs. 

The cffeUion< denote certain emotions of the mind, 
which, during their continuance, give a great turn to 
the diipoutiou. For love prompts to one thing, and 
hatred to another. The like may be fa id of "anger, 
lenity, and the rell of them. 

Perfons differ likewife according to the various ha¬ 
bits of the;i minds. So a juft man is inclined one w ay, 
and an unjuft man another; a temperate man to this,, 
and an internperate man to the contrary. 

And as to the feveral ages of men, Ariftotle has 
deferibed them very accurately ; and how perfons are 
differently affedied in each of them. He divides the 
lives of men, conftdered as hearers, into three ftages ; 
youth, middle age, and old age.—Young men, he fays, 
have-geneially ftrong paflions, and are very eager to 
obtain what th.y defire ; but are likewife very mutab’e, 
fo that the fame thing does not pleafe them long. 

They are ambitious of praife, and quick in their re- 
fentments : iavifh of their money, as not having ex¬ 
perienced the want of it: frank and open, becaufe 
they have not often been deceived : and credulous for 
the fame reafon. They readily hope the beft, becaufe 
they have not buffered much, and are therefore not fo 
fenfible of the uncertainty o< human affairs ; for which 
reafon they are likewife moie eafily deceived. They 
are modeft, from their little acquaintance with the 
world. They love company and cheerfulnef, from 
the brilknefs of their fpirits. In a word, they gene¬ 
rally exceed in what they do; love vioienf, hate 
vio entiy, and adt m the fame manner through the 
reft of their condudt.—The difpofition of old men is 
generally contrary to the former.. They are cautious, 
and enter upon, nothing haoily; having in the courfe 
of many years been often impoled up n; having of-, 
ten erted, and experienced the prevailing corruption 
of human affa rs ; for which reafon they are likewife 
fufpicious, and moderate in their affedtions either of 
love or hatred. They purfue nothing great or noble, 
and regard only the neceftarics of life. They love 
money ; having learned by experence the difficulty of 
getting it, and how eafily it is loft. They are fear¬ 
ful, which makes them provident. Commonly full of 
compkfnts, from bodily infirmities, and a deficiency 
of fpi its. Ti.ey pleafe themfelves rather vnh the 
memory of, what is paft, than with any further prof- 
pedl; having to fhort a view of bfe before them, in 
companion oi what is. already gone : for which reafon, 
alio, they love to talk of things paft j and prefer’ 
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Invention them to what is prefent, of which they have bat 
little relifh, and know they mutt iliortiy leave them. 
They are foon angry, but not to excels. Laftly, 
they are compaffionate, from a fenfe of their own in- 


Part 1. 

ters of admirable, . divine, and othef fplendid titles, invention, 
aferibed to eloquence by ancient writers. It has in¬ 
deed been objeited by fome, that whatever high enco¬ 
miums may be given of this art by the admirers of it, 


firmities, which makes them think themfelves of all it is however diiingenuous to deceive and impofe upon 
perfons moll expofed.—Perfons of a middle age, be- mankind, as thole feem to do, who, by engaging 
twixtthefe two extremes, as they are freed from the their paffions, give a bias to their minds, and take 
ralhnefs and temerity of youth, fo they have not yet them off from the confideration of the truth ; whereas 
fuffered the decays of old age. Kence in every thing every thing fhould be judged of from the reafons 
they generally obferve a better conduct. They are brought to fuppoit it, by the evidence of which it 
neither fo hafty in their alfcnt as the one, nor fo mi-^ ought to Hand or fall. But in anfwer to this, ,t may 
nutely fcrupulous as the other, but weigh their reafons be confidered that all fallacy is not culpable. We 


of things. They regard a decency in their aitions ; 
are careful and induftrious; and as they undertake 
what appears juft and laudable upon better and more 
deliberate confideration than young perfons, lb they 
purfue them with more vigour and refolution than 
thofe who are older. 

As to the different fortunes of mankind, they may 
be confidered as noble, rich, or powerful: and the con¬ 
trary to thefe.—Thofe of high birth, and nob:e ex¬ 
traction, are generally very tender of their hon ur, 
and ambitious to increafe it: it being natural for all 
perfons to defire an addition to thofe advantages of 
which they find themfelves already poifelfed And 
they are apt to confider all others as much their in¬ 
feriors, and therefore expect great regard and defe¬ 
rence fhould befhownthem.—Riches, when accom¬ 
panied with a generous temper, command refpeit 
from the opportunities they give of being ufeful to 
others ; but they ufually elate the mind, and occafion 
pride. For as money is commonly faid to command 


often deceive children for their good ; and phyficians 
fometimes impofe on their patients, to come at a, cure. 
And why, therefore, when perfons will not be pre¬ 
vailed with by reafon and argument, may not an .ora¬ 
tor endeavour, by engaging their paffions, to perfuade 
them to that which is for their advantage ? Belides, 
Quintilian makes it a neceffary qualification of an ora¬ 
tor, that he be ah honed man, and one who will not 
abufe his art. But iince thofe of a contrary charac¬ 
ter will leave no methods untried in order to carry 
their point, it is requifite for thofe who defign well 
to be acquainted with all their arts, without which 
they will not be a match for them ; as in military 
affairs it is highly advantageous for the, general of an 
army to get himfeli informed of all the defigns and 
ftratagems of the eiemy, in order to counterail them. 
Indeed this part of oratory is not neceffary at all times, 
nor in all places. The better prepared perfons are to 
confider truth, and ait upon the evidence of it, the 
lefs occafion there appears for it. But the greater part 


all things, thofe who are pofleffed of a large fhare of of mankind, either do not duly weigh the force of ar- 


it, expedt others fhould be at their beck ; fince they 
enjoy that which all defire, and which mod perfons 
make the main purfuit of their lives to obtain.—But 
nothing is more apt to fwell the mind than power 
This is what all men naturally covet, even when per¬ 
haps they would not ufe it. But the views of fuch 
perfons are generally more noble and generous than 
of thofe who only purfue riches and the heaping up 
of money. A ftate contrary to thefe gives a contrary 
turn of mind ; and in lower life, perfons diipofitions 
ufually differ according to their ftation and circum- therefore, who were for eradicating the paffions, both 
fiances. A citizen and a courtier, a merchant and a maintained a thing in itfelf impoffible, and whieh, if it 
foldier, a fcholar and a peafant, as their purfuits are was poffihle, would be of the greateft prejudice to man- 
different, fo is generally their turn and difpofition of kind. For while they appeared fuch zealous affertors 
mind. of the government of reafon, they fcarce left it any 

It is the orator’s bufinefs, therefore, to confider thefe thing to govern : for the authority of reafon is prin- 
feveral characters and circumftances of life, with the cipally exercifed in ruling and moderating the paffions. 
different bias and way of thinking they give to the which, when kept in a due regulation, are the fprings 
mind ; that be may fo conduit himfelf in his beha- and motives to virtue. Thus hope produces patience, 


guments, or r fufe to act agreeably to their evidence. 
And where this is the cafe, the perfons will neither 
be convinced by reafon, nor moved by the authority 
of the fpeaker, the only way left to put them upon ac¬ 
tion, is to engage their paffions. For the paffions are 
to the mind, what the wind is to a fhip ; they move, 
and carry it forward ; he who is without them, is 
in a manner without adtion, dull and lifelefs. There 
is nothing great or noble to be performed in life, 
wherein the paffions are not concerned. The Stoics, 
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It is necef- 
fary though 
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- lions. 


viour and manner of fpeaking, as will render him moll 
acceptable, and gain him the good efteem of thefe 
whom he addreffes. 

Chap. VI. Of the Pafior.s. 

As it is often highly neceffary for the orator, fo it 
requires his greateft {kill, to engage the paffions in his 
intereft. Quintilian calls this the foul and fpirit of his 
art. And, doubtlefs, nothing more difeovers its em¬ 
pire over the minds of men, than this power to excite, 
appeafe, and fway their paffions, agreeably to the de¬ 
fign of the fpeaker. Hence we meet with the charac- 


and fear induftry ; and the like might be Ihown of the 
reft. The paffions therefore are not to be extirpated, 
as the Stoics afferted, but put under the dircdlion and 
conduit of reafon. Indeed where they are ungovern¬ 
able and refill the controul of reafon, they are, as 
fome have fitly called them, difeafes off he mind and 
frequently hurry men into vice, and the greateft mif- 
fortunes of life : juft as the wind, when it blows mo¬ 
derately, carries on the (hip ; but if it be too boifte- 
rous and violent may overfet her. The charge there¬ 
fore brought againlt this art, for giving rules to in¬ 
fluence the paffions appears groundlefs and unjull; 
fince the proper ufe of the. paffions is, not to hinder the 

exercife 
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Invention, exercife of reafon, but to engage men to aft agreeably 
'*~ —v to reaf-n. And if an ill ufe be fometimes made of 
this, it i-> not the fault of the art, but of the art ill. 

We (hall here confider the paffions, as they may be 
feparately referred, either to dmon/lrative, deli rr a I’ve , 
or jud-cial diifcourfes; though they are not wholly 
confined to any of them. 

Of the paf- I* Toth £ demonjlr>.t’ve kind, we may refer joy and 
Cons which forrow, love and h itred , emulation and contempt. 
m y He re- J 0 y is an elation of the mind, arifirg from a fenfe 
ferred to 0 £ p ome pref-nt good. Such a reflection n.uurally 
tiv'e' dif- 4 " creates a plea,ant and agreeable feniation, which e ,ds 
courfes. in a delightful calm and fereniiy. This is heightened 
by a description of vrmer evils, a d a companion be¬ 
tween them and the prefent feiici y. 'Thus Cicero 
endeavours to excite in the minds of his fellow-citizens 
the higheft fenfe of joy and delight ac Catil-n :’s de¬ 
parture from Rome, by representing to them the im¬ 
minent danger w ficli threatened both them and the 


aft with an ill intent. And the more nearly affected Invention, 
perfous arc by luch aftions, in what they, account of •* ' 

the greateit concern, the higher in proportion their ha¬ 
tred i ifes. Since life therefore is elteeined the molt 
valuable good, Cicero endeavours to render Mark An¬ 
tony odious to the citizens of Rome, by deferibing 
his cruelty. 

Emulation, is a difquiet, occafioned by the felicity 
of another, not becaule he enjoys it, but becaule we 
delire the like for ourfelvcs. So that this paffion is in 
itlclf good and laudable, as it engages men to pnrfue 
thofe things which are fo. For the proper objects of 
emulation are any advantages of mind, body, or for¬ 
tune, acquired by ftudy or labour. 

Emulation therefore is excited by a lively represen¬ 
tation of any deiirable advantages which appear to be 
attainable, from the example of others who are or 
have been polfefied of them. But where the felicity of 
another occasions an uneafinefs, net from the want of 


city while he continued among them. 

Sorrow, on the contrary, is act uneafinef; of m’nd 
arifin vfrom afenfe of iorne j r lent*, vil. This pa.lion 
lias generally a plu. e in iuner.il dif:ui.rfes. And it 
may behe.gh en d, l k: the former, by c mparilbn, 
when any patl haopinefs is let, in oppofi ion r, a pre¬ 
fent calamity. Hence Cicero aggi avate- >h' fonowat 
Rome occafioned by the deat of Mc-. 'iiu , from 
his charafter, and great fervices to .he pub.ic, whne 
living. 

Love excites us to efteem any perfon for lime ex¬ 
cellency, and to do him all th‘ good in o -r power. It 
is diiliuguiflied from friendjhh, which is mutua ; and 
therefore love may continue where fiiendihip is lod ; 
that is, ;he atfeftion may remain on < ne tide. A,id 
when we affift a perfon Irom no other motive but to 
do him a kindnels, Ariftotle calls this gooi-iu.ll. Lt-ve 
take^ its rife from a vare~y of caules. Gen- rofity, be¬ 
nevolence, integrity, gratitude, courtefy, and other 
focial virtues, are great incitements to love any one 
endued with fuch qualities. And perfons generally 
love thofe who are of a like difpofition with them- 
felves and purfue the fame views. It is theretore the 
chief art of a fla tercr to i'uit himfelf in every thing to 
the inciinaton of the perfon whofe good graces he 
courts. When the orator would excite thi, arfefti n 
towards any perfon, it is proper to Ih -w, that he is 
pc lieiled of at lead iome, if not all, of tliefe agreeable 


it, but becaule he enjoys it, th s paffion is called envy, 
which the ancients deferibe as an hid ous monder,, 
feeding upon itfejf, and being its own tormentor. 

Arid,.tie jullly ubferves, that it moll ufually aifefts 
iucii perfons as weie once upon a level with thofe they 
envy. For moil men naturally think fo well of them-. 
lelvcs, that they are uneafy to fee thofe who were for¬ 
merly their equals advanced above them. Bu , as this , 
is a bale and vicious paffion, the orator is not to be in-. 
f >rtn d how to excite i;, but how to lelfen or remove 
it. And the me hod preferibed by Cicero for this 
purpof. is, to (how taut the things which occafioned 
it have not happened to the envied perfon un ieferved- 
ly, but are the ju.l reward of his induftry or virtue ; 
th ;f. he doe-i not fo much convert them to his own pro¬ 
fit or p.c.afure, as to the benefit of others ; and that 
the lime pains and difficulties are neceiihry to prefer/e 
them with waich they were at fir ft acquired, 

C nt mpt is oppofed to emulation , and arifes from 
mifeonduft in dungs n it of themlelves vicious : As 
where a perlbu eitiier afts below his ftation and cha- 
raftei, or affefts to do that for which he is not qua¬ 
lified. Thus Cicero endeavours to expofe Ctecilius, 
and bring him into con.empt of the court, for pre¬ 
tending to rival him in c!ie accufation of Verres, for 
which he was altogether unfit. 

2, To ddiierative difeourfes may be referred fear, Qfthe Po ;. 
hope, and Jhame. . fwnswhich 


qualities. When the conl’pirators with Catiline were 
to he brought tOjU-lice, Cicero was very ienfible of 
the envy he Ihou'd c ait: aft on that account, and how 
neceifary it was for him to lecure the love of the Ro¬ 
man fenate tor his fuppi rt and proteftion in that cri¬ 
tical jui ftare. And this he endeavours to do in his 
fourth oration ay a nit C itiline, by repreientmg to 
them in the molt pathetic manner, that all the la¬ 
bours he underwent, th: diffic-i.lies he condifted with,. 


Fear ariies lrom the apprehenfion of feme great and may he rc» 
impending .evil. For the greeted evils, while they l-rrcd ta 
appear at a distance, do not. much aff,ft us. Such ‘l el j‘ A a * 
perfons occafion fear, who are poifeired of power, cJurfes' 
efpeciady if they have been injured, or apprehend fo ; 
likewiie thofe who are addifted to do injuries, or who , 
bear us an ill will. And the examples of others, who 
iiuye iutfered in a like, cafe, or from the lame perfons, 
help to excite fear. From the circumdances therefore 


and the dangers to which he was expefed on that ac¬ 
count, were nut for his own lake, but for their fafety, 
quiet, and happineis. 

Hatred is oppofed to love, and produced by the 
contrary difpofitious. And therefore perfons hate 
thofe who never did them any injury, from the ill 
opinion they have of their bafe and vicious inclina¬ 
tions. So that the way to exci’.e this paffion is, by 
showing that any one has committed fome heinous 


eulier of. the. thing or perfon, it will not be difficult 
for the. orator to offer fuch arguments as may be pro, 
per to awaken this paffion. So .Dempithenes when, 
i e would perfuade the Athenians t> put themlelves in 
a condition of defence againfl kb g Philip, enumerates 
the feveral. aftsofhoftility already committed by him 
againll t; e neighbouring dates. And becaufe mens 
private concerns generally more affeft them than 
what relates to the public, it is proper fometimes 


to v 
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lnvetitioc. to fliow the neceffary connexion thefe have with each 
' v cth r, and how the rein ot one draws the other af¬ 
ter it. 

The contrary paffion to f rr, is hope ; which arifes 
either ft om a prnipeft of fonie future good, or the ap- 
prehenfionof fafety from thofe things which occafion 
our fear. Young perfons are eafily induced to hope 
the bed, from the vigour of their ipirits. Any thofe 
who have efcaped former dangers are encouraged to 
hope for the like fuc cel's for the future. The examples 
of others alfo, efpecially of wife and confiderate men, 
have often the fame good e fie id. To find them calm 
and fedate when expofed to the like dangers, natu¬ 
rally creates confidence and the hopes of fafety. But 
nothing gives perlons fuch firmnefs and deadinefs of 
mind, under the apprehenfion of any difficulties, as a 
confcioufnefs of their own integrity and innocence. 
Let dangers come from what quarter they will, they 
are bed prepared to receive them. They can c.dmly 
view an impending temped, obferve the way of its ap¬ 
proach, and prepare themfelves in the bed manner to 
avoid it. In Cicero’s oration for the Manilian law, 
he encourages the Roman c.tizens to hope for fuccefs 
againd Mithridates, if they cho!e Pompey for their 
general, from the many indances of his former fuc- 
celfes, which he there enumerates. 

Shame arifes from the apprehenfion of thofe things 
'that hurt a perfon’s character. M.defly has been wne- 
ly implanted in mankind by the gteat Author of na¬ 
ture, as a guardian of virtue, which ought for this 
reafon to be cherilhed with the greated care ; becaule, 
as Seneca has well obferved, if it be once !o;t, it is 
fcarce ever to be recovered.” Therefore the true cau e 
or foundation of lhame is any thing bafe or vicious ; 
for this wounds the character, and will not bear re- 
fieftion. And he mud arrive at no fmall degree of 
infenfibility, who can dand againd fuch a charge, if 
he be confcious to himfelf that it is jud. Therefore, to 
deter perfons from vicious aftions, or to expofe them 
for the commidion of them, the orator endeavours to 
fet them in fuch a light as may mod awaken this paf¬ 
fion, and give them the greated uneafmefs by the re¬ 
flection. And becaufe the bare reprefentation of the 
thing itfelf is not always fufficient for this purpofe, 
he fometimes enforces it by enlarging the view, and 
introducing thofe perfons as witnefies to the fad! for 
whom they are fuppofed to have the greated regard. 
Thus, when l'ome of the Athenians, in an arbitration 
about certain lands which had been referred to them 
by the contending parties, propofed it as thc Ihorted 
way of deciding the controverfy, to take the poffef- 
fion of them into their own hands; Cydias, a member 
of the affembly, to diffuade them from fuch an unjuft 
adtion, de fired them to imagine themfelves at that 
time in the general afl’embly of the dates of Greece 
(who wou'd all hear of it diortly), and then confider 
how it was proper to act. But where perfons labour 
under an excefs of modedy which prevents them from 
exerting themfelves in things fit and laudable, it may 
fometimes be neceffary to fhowthat it is faulty and ill 
grounded. On the other hand, imnodejly, or impu¬ 
dence, which confids in a contempt of fuch things as 
affedt the reputation, can never be too much diicou- 
raged and expofed. And the way of doing this is 
to make ufe of fuch arguments as are mod proper to 
4 


excite lhame. We have a very remitrqble indance of Inv<sui w . 
it in C.cere’s fecond Philiippic, wherein he affixes this " “v-— 
character upon Mark Antony through ;\e: > lcene of 
his life. ° 

3. To judicial difeourfes, may be referred auger and 
lenity, pity, and ind'guaiion. andt!"^*’ 

Anger is a refeiument, occafioned by fome affront, gumVu^* 
or injury, done without any jud reafon. Now men (cited to 
are more inclined to refent fuch a conduft, as they them, 
think they lefs deferve it. Therefore perrons ofdi- 
dinction and figure, who expea a regard Ihould be 
paid to their character, can the lefs bear any indica¬ 
tions of contempt. And tbefe who are eminent in 
any profeffion or faculty, are apt to be offended if 
refections are caft either upon their reputation or art. 

Magidrates alfo, and perfons in public dations, fome¬ 
times think it incumbent on them to refent indigni¬ 
ties, for the fupport of their office. But nothing 
fooner inflames this paffion, than if good lervices are 
rewarded with flights and negleft. Tb<» indance of 
Narfes, die Roman general, is remarkable in this 
kind; who, after he had been fuccelsfnl innis wars 
with the Goths, falling und.r the difp'eafure of the 
emperor Juftrn, was removed from the government of 
Italy, and received by the emprefs with thi- taunt. 

That he muft Is fent to ‘weave amoeg the gir's ; which 
fo provoked hun, that he laid he would were fuch a 
web as they never Ihould be able to unravel And 
accordingly, he f ;on after brought down the Longp- 
bards, a people of Germany, into Italy; where they fet¬ 
tled themi'elvesjn 1h.1t part of the country, which from 
them is now called Lombardy. (SeeNaRSEs). 1 he time 
and place in which an injury was d~ne, and 6ther cir- 
cumdances that attended it, may likewise contriltr e ve¬ 
ry much to heighten the fail. Hence Demodhmes, jn 
his oration againd Midias, endeavours to aggravate the 
injury of being druck by h m, both as he was then a 
magidrate, and becaufe it was done at a public fefti- 
val. From hence it appears, that the perfons who 
mod ufually occalion this paffion are fuch as neglect 
the rules of decency, contemn and infult others, or 
oppofe their inclinations ; as likewife the ungrateful, 
and thofe who violate the ties of frienddiip, or requite 
favours with injuries. But when the orator endea¬ 
vours to excite anger, he {hould be careful not to ex¬ 
ceed due hounds in aggravating the charge, led what 
he fays appear rather to proceed from prejudice, than 
a drift regard to the demerit of the aftion. 

Lenity is the remiffion of anger. The defigns of 
mens aftions are principally to be regarded; and there¬ 
fore what is done ignorantly, or through inadvertency; 
is fooner forgiven. Alfo to acknowledge a fault, fub- 
mit, and a(k pardon, are the ready means to take off 
relentment. For a generous mind is foon cooled by fub- 
miflion. Befides, he who repents of his f mlt, does real¬ 
ly give the injured party fome fati?faftion, by punilh- 
jng himfelf: as all repentance i . attended with grief 
and unealir.efs y 1 mind, and this is apt very much to 
abate the defire of revenge. As, on the contrary, no- 
thi- g- is more provoking, than when the offender ei¬ 
ther audacriufly juftifies the faft, or confidently de¬ 
nies it. Men are like rife wont to lay afide their re- 
fentinenr, when t: eir adverfaries happen by fome 
other me ,ns to differ what they think a fufficient fa- 
tisfaftion. Laftly, eafy circumftances, a lucky inci¬ 
dents 
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Invention, dent or any thing which gives the mind a turn to 

- v - mirth and pleafure, has a natural tendency to remove 

anger. For anger is accompanied with pain and un- 
eaiinefs, which very ill fait joy and cheerfulnefs. The 
orator, therefore, in order to afluage and pacify the 
minds of his auditors, will endeavour to leffen their 
opinion of the fault, and by that means to take off 
the edge of their refentment. And to this purpofe, it 
will Be proper either to reprefent that the thing was 
not defigned, or that the party is forry for it; or to 
mention his former fervices ; as alfo to (how the credit 
and reputation which will be gained by a generous 
forgivenefs. And this laft topic is very artfully 
wrought up by Cicero, in his addrefs to Csefar, in fa¬ 
vour of Ligarius. 

Pity arifes from the calamities of others, by reflec¬ 
ting, that we ourfelves are liable to the like misfor¬ 
tunes. So that eyils, confidered as the common lot of 
human nature, are principally the caufe of pity. And 
this makes the difference between pity and good-will. 
Which atifes merely from a regard to the circumftances 
of thofe who want our affiftance. But confidering 
the uncertainty of every thing about us, he mult feem 
in a manner diverted of humanity, who has no com¬ 
panion for the calamities of others; fince there is no 
affliction which happens to any man, but either that, 
or fome other as great, may tall upon himfelf. But 
thofe perfons are generally fooneft touched with this 
paflion,who have met with misfortunes themfelves. And 
by how much greater the dUtrefs is,or by how much the 
perfon appears lefs deferving it, the higher pity does it 
excite : for which reafon, perfons are generally moll 
moved at the misfortunes of their relations and friends, 
or thofe of the beft figure and character. The orator, 
therefore, in order to excite the greater pity, will en¬ 
deavour to heighten the idea of the Calamity, from the 
feveral circumilances both of the thing itfelf and the 
perfon who labours under it. A fine example of this 
may be feen in Cicero’s defence of Muraena, cap. 40. &c. 

Indignation, as oppofed to pity, is an uneafinefs at 
the felicity of another who does not feem to deferve 
It. But this refpeCts only external advantages, fuch 
as riches, honours, and the like ; for virtues cannot be 
the objeCt of this paflion. Ariflotle therefore fays, 
“ that pity and indignation are generally to be found 
in the lame perfons, and are both evidences of a good 
difpofition.” Now the orator excites this paflloh, by 
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fhowing the perfon to be unwot thy of that felicity I nvent ion. 
which he enjoys. ' And as, in order to move compaf- " v """ 
fion, it is fometimes of ufe to compare the former hap¬ 
py ftate of the perfon with his prefent calamity ; fo 
here, the greater indignation is raifed, by comparing 
his former mean circumftances with his prefent ad¬ 
vancement : as Cicero does in the cafe of Vatinius. 

Thefe are the paflions with which an orator is 
principally concerned. In addreflmg which, rot 
only the greateft warmth and force of expreflion is of¬ 
ten neceflary ; but he muft likewise firft endeavour to 
imprefs his own mind with the fame paflion he would 
excite in others. 

A man may convince, and even perfuade others to 
aft, by mere realon and argument. But that degree 
of eloquence which gains the admiration of mankind, 
and properly denominates one an orator, is never found 
without warmth or paflion. Paflion, when in fuch a 
degree as to roufe and kindle the mind, without throw¬ 
ing it out of the poffeflion of itfelf, is univerfally 
found to exalt all the human powers. It renders the 
mind infinitely more enlightened, more penetrating, 
more vigorous and'mafterly, than it is in tts calm mo¬ 
ments. A man, aftuated by a ftrong paflion, becomes 
much greater than he is at other times. He is confci- 
ous of more ftrength and force ; he utters greater fen- 
timents, conceives higher defigns, and executes them 
with a boldnefs and a felicity of which on other occa- 
fions he could not think himfelf capable. But chiefly 
with refpeft to perfuafion, is the power of paflion felt. 

Almoft every man in paflion is eloquent. Then he is 
at no lofs for words and arguments. He tranfmits to 
others, by a fort of contagious fympathy, the warm 
fentiments which he feels; his looks and gellures are 
all perfuafive; and nature here {hows herfelf infinitely 
more powerful than art. This is the foundation of 
that juft and noted rule, Si vis me flere, dolendum ejl 
pr'tmum ipji tibi. 

The warmth, however, which we exprefs, muft be 
fuited to the occafion and the fubjeft ; for nothing can 
be more prepofterous than an attempt to introduce 
great vehemence into a fubjeft, which is either of flight 
importance, or which, by its nature, requires to be 
treated of calmly. A temperate tone of fpeech is that 
for which there is moft frequent occafion ; and he who 
is on every fubjeft paflionate and vehement, will be 
confidered as a blufterer, and meet with little regard. 


Part II. Of DISPOSITION. 


A S Invention fupplies the orator with neceflary ma¬ 
terials, fo Difpofition direfts him how to place 
them in the moft proper and fu table order. Difpo- 
tion therefore, confidered as a part of oratory, natu¬ 
rally follows invention. And what is here chiefly in¬ 
tended by it is, the placing the feveral parts of a dif- 
courfe in a juft method and dependence upon one an¬ 
other. 

Writers are no': all agreed in determining the parts 
of an oration : though the difference is rather in the 
maimer of confident g them, than in the things them¬ 
felves. But Cicero, whom we (hall here fellow, men- 
Vol. XIII. 


tions fix, namely, IntroduSion, Narra ion, Propoftion, 
Confirmation, Confutation, and Conclufbn. 


Chap. I. Of the IntroduSion. 


The defign of this is to prepare the minds of the lutrodue- 
hearers for a fuitable reception of th; remaining parts t,on S'*ns 
that are to follow. And for this end, three things andatten* 
are requifite ; that the orator gain t e good op'.iron of tionpfthe 
his hearers, that he fecure their attention, and 1 give them audience, 
fome g neia! notion of his fubjeft. and gives a 

x. Good opinion. When the orator introduces his S en£rai no - 
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Diffusion, difeourfe wi.h Lis own perfon, he will be careful to do 

' v it with modeftv, and ieem rather to extenuate his vir¬ 
tues and abilities, than to magnify them. And where 
the nature of the fubject may feem to require it, he 
will endeavour to fhow, that 1'ome juft and good rea- 
fjn induced him to engage in it. We have a very fine 
example of this in Cicero’s oration for the poet Au- 
lus Licinius A rchias, which beginning this : “ If I have 
any natural genius, which I am fenfibie is very fmall, 
or any ability in fpeaking wherein I own I have 
been very converfant; or any (kill acquired from the 
ftudy and precepts of the beft arts, to which my whole 
life has been devoted ; this Aulus Licinius has, in a 
particular manner, a right to demand of me the fruit 
of all thefe things. For as far back as I can remem¬ 
ber and call to mind what palled in my youth to the 
prefent time, he has been my advifer and encou- 
rager both to undertake and purfue th'S courfe of 
ftudies.” When the orator fets out with the perfons 
ef thofe to whom the difc< urfe is made, it is not un- 
ufual to commend them for their virtues, and thofe 
efpecia.ly which have a more immediate relation to the 
prti'ent fubjedt. Thus Cicero begins his oration of 
thanks for the pardon of M.vrcellus, with an enco¬ 
mium upon the mildnefs, clemency, and wifdom of 
Csefar, to whom it was addre.ied. Butlometimes the 
orator expreflex his gratitude i or paft favours; as Ci¬ 
cero has done in his orations, both to the people and 
fenate of Rome, after hjs return from banilhment.— 
And at other times he declares his concern for them 
and their intereft ; in which manner Cicero begins his 
fourth oration againft Cafiline, which was made in the 
fenate. “ I perceive (fayshe) that allyeur- eountena a- 
ces and eyes are turned on me ; I perceive that you are 
felicitous, not only for your own danger, and that of 
the ftate but for mine likewife, if that fhould be re¬ 
moved. Your affedfion for me is pleafant in misfor¬ 
tunes, and grateful in forrow ; but I adjure you to 
lay it afide, and forgetting my lafety confider your- 
felves and your children ” But in judicial cafes, both 
the character of the perfon whofe cau'e he efpoufes, 
and that of the adverfe party likewife, furnifh the 
orator with arguments for exciting the good-will of 
his hearers ; The former, by commemorating his vir¬ 
tues, dignity, o.- meats, and fomedmes his misfor¬ 
tunes and calamities. So Cicero, in his defence of 
Flaccus, begins his oration In c >mmending him on the 
account of his fervices done to the public, the dignity 
of' his family, and his love to his country. And De- 
mofthenes, in his oration againft Midias, fets out with 
a recital of his vices in older to recommend his own 
caufe to the favourable opinion of the court. 

2. Attention. On this head, Cicero fays, “ We 
fhall be heard attentively on one of thefe three tilings ; 
if we p-ropofe what is great, neceflary, or tor the in¬ 
tereft of thofe to whom the difeourfe is addrefled.” So 
that, according to him, the topics of attention are 
much the fame with thole of good opinion, when ta¬ 
ken from the fubjedt. And indeed, people are natu¬ 
rally led to attend either to thofe things or perlons 
of which they have entertained a favourable opinion. 
But in order to gain this point, the orator fometimes 
thinks it proper to requeft the attention of his audi¬ 
ence. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Cluentius, af¬ 
ter having Ihown the heinoufhejCs ©f the charge againft 
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him concludes his introduction in the following mar.- Difpofition. 

ner, fpeaking to the judges; “ Wherefore I intreat,-! 

that while 1 briefly and clearly reply to a charge of 
many y-ars Handing, you will, according to your 
ufual cuftom, give me a kind and attentive heating.” 

And again, in his lecond Phillippic, addreiling him- 
felf to the fenate : “ But as I muft fay fomething lor 
myfelf and many things againft Mark Antony ; one 
of thefe I beg of you, that, you will hear me kindly, 
while Ifpeak for myfelf; and the other I will under¬ 
take for, that when I fpeak againft him, you fhall 
hear me with attention,” But though the introduction 
be the molt uiual and proper place for gaining atten¬ 
tion, yet the orator finds it convenient fometimes to 
quicken and excite his hearers in other parts of his dif¬ 
eourfe, when he obferves they flag, or has fomething 
of moment to oifer. 

3. Some general account of the fubjeCt of the dif¬ 
eourfe. This is always neceflary, which the two others 
are not. And therefore it muft be left to the pru¬ 
dence of the orator when to me or omit them as he, 
fhall judge proper, from the nature of his diicourfe, 
the circumftance of his hearers, and how he ftands 
with them. But ibme account of the fubject is what 
cann >t be negleCted. For ev.ry one e.xpedts to be 
fo.jii informed of the deiign of the fpeaker, and what 
he propof s to treat of. Nor when they are all made 
uie of, it is neceifary they ihould always ftand in the 
order we have here placed them. Cicero fometimes 
enters immediately upi>nhis iubjeft, and introduces the 
other heads afterwards. As in his third oration 
againft Catiline, made to the body of the Roman 
people, which begins thus : “ You lee that the ftate, 
ad your lives, eitates, fortunes, wives and children, 
and this feat 1 f the greateft empire, the molt fiourifh- 
ing and beautiful city, having by the iavour of hea-, 
ven towards you, and my labours, counlels, and dan¬ 
gers, been this day refeued from fire and fword and 
the very jaws of detlruClion,arepreferved and ieftored 
to you.” And then he proceeds to recommend him- 
felt to their efteem and benevolence, from the conflue- 
ration of thefe benefits. 

Thefe ate the heads which commonly furnifh matter j ntr */ , 
for this part of a difeourfe. But orators oiten take oc £ ; on ls no t 
cafion from the time, place largenels of the a fern- coVined ti 
bly or fome other proper circumitance, to compliment thefe 
their hearers, recommend themfeives, or in roduce tne 
fubject upon which they are about to treat. Indances 
of each of thefe may be met with in feveral of Cicero’s nutter, if 
orations. And fometimes they fet out witu fome com- furiiilhed 
parifon, fimibtude or other ornament, which they ac- by the ~ ir * 
commodate to the occafion 1 their difeourfe. 'Thus c “ 
liberates enters upon his celebrated panegyric in praife 0 1 e ca e "» 
of his c untrymen the Athenians with the following 
comparifon ; “ I have often wondered what cou.d be 
their deiign who brought together thefe aflemblies,and 
inftituted the gymnaftic fports, to propofe fo great re¬ 
wards for bodily ftreiigt.i; and to vouchfafe n 1 ho¬ 
nour to thofe v ho applied their private ia'oours to 
ferve the public, and fo cultivated their minds as to 
be fe; viceable to others, to whom they ought to have 
fhown greater regard. For although the ltreagth of a 
champion was doubled, no benefit would from lienee 
accrue to others; but all enjoy the prudence of one 
man, who will hearken to Lis advice.” Iniome cafes, 
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Bifpofirion. orators have reconrfe to a more covert and artful way 

■-v- of opening their fubjeft, endeavour to remove jeal .u- 

fies, apologize for wnat they are abour to fay, and l’eem 
to refer it to the candour of the hearers to judge of it 
as they pleafe. Cicero appears to have been a perlcft 
mafter of this art, and ufed it with great fucceis. Thus 
in his feventh Phil.ippx, where lie teems to exprefsthe 
greateft concern, left what he was about to lay ftiould 
give any offence to the fenate to whom he was fpeak- 
ing : “ I (fays he) who always declared for peace, and 
to wh m peace among ourfelves, as it is wilhed for by 
all good men, was in a particular manner dellrable; 
who have employed all my induftry in the forum, in 
the fenate, and in the defence of my friends, whence 
I have arrived to thehigheft honours, a moderate for¬ 
tune, and what reputation I enjoy : I therefore who 
owe what I am to pcaee, and without it could not have 
been the perfon I am, be that what it will, for I would 
arrogate nothing to myfeif; I fpeak with concern and 
fear, how you will receive what I am going to fry : 
but I beg and intreat you, from the great regard I 
have alway>expreffed for the fupport and advancement 
cf your honour, that if any thing faid by me ihould 
at fxrft appear harfh or unfit to be received, you will 
notwithftanding pleafe to hear it wfthout offence, and 
not reject it till I have explained myfeif: I then, for 
I muft repeat it again, who have always approved of 
peace, and promoted it, am againft a peace with Mark 
Antony.” This is called infinuation ; and may be ne- 
ceffary, where a caufe is in it/elf doubtful, or may he 
thought fo from the received notions of the hearers, 
or the impreffions already made upon them by the 
contrary fide. An honeft man would not knowingly 
engage in a bad caufe ; and yet through the prevailing 
prejudice, that may be fo efteemed wiiich is not fo in 
itfeif. In thefe cafes, therefore, great caution and 
prudence are neceffary to give fuch a turn to things, 
and place them in that view as may be leaft liable to 
offence. And becaufe it f metimes happens that the 
hearers are not fo much difplea ed at the fubjeft as the 
perfon, Quintilian’s rule feems very proper, when he 
fays, “ it the fubjeft difpleafes, the charaft r of the 
perfon, fhoifid fupport it; and when the perfon gives 
offence, he fhould be helped by the caufe.” 

Chap . II. Cf Narrati.n. 

The orator having prepared his hearers t-o receive 
Lis difenurfes with candour and attention, and ac¬ 
quainted them with his general defign in the intro- 
duftion, before he proceeds dfteftly to his fubjeft, 
often finds it neceffary to give fome account of what 
preceedeel, accompanied, < r followed upon it. And 
this he does in order to enlarge the view of the parti¬ 
cular point n difpme, and place it in a clearer light. 
This is called narra'ion ; whuh is a recital of fome- 
thing done, in the order and manner in which it was 
done, lienee it is eafy to perceive what thefe thi gs 
are which properly enter into a n.mation. And fu.h 
are the caufe, a anner, time, place, and confequcnces 
of an action ; with the ten per, fortune, views, abi¬ 
lity, affociates, and other circumftances of thofe con 
cerned in it. Not that each of the ; e particu’ars is ne- 
ceflary in every narration ; but f ■ many of them at 
leaft as are requisite to fet the matter in "a juft Lght, 


and make it appear credible. BefiJes in relating a 
faft, the orator does'not content himfelf with fu.lt an 
account of it as is barely fuflicient to render what he 
fays intelligible to his hearer.' ; but defiribes it in 1ft 
ft rung and lively a manner as may give the greateft 
evidence to his relation, and make the deepeft imp”cf- 
fion upon their minds. And if any part of it appears 
at preient lei's probable, he promifes to clear up and 
r.m ive any remaining doubts in the progrefs of his 
difeourfe. F>r the foundation of his reafo ftng after¬ 
ward, is laid in the narration, from whence he takes 
his arguments for the conformation. And therefore it 
is a matter of nofma'.l importance that this part be well 
managed, fince the fuccefs of the whole difeourfe fo 
much depends upon it. See Narration. 

There are four properties required in a good narra¬ 
tion ; that it be fliort, clear, probable and pleafant. 

I. The Ir.vity of a narration is not to be judged 
of barely from its length : for that may be too long, 
which contains but a little ; and that too (hort, vhr h 
comprehends a great deal. Wherefore he depends 
upon the nature of the fubjeft, fince fome things re¬ 
quire more words to give a juft reprelentation of them, 
and others fewer. That may properly therefore be 
called a jhort narration, which contains nothing that 
could well have been omitted, nor omits any thing 
which was neceffary to be faid. Now in order to 
avoid both thefe extremes, care fhould be taken not 
to go farther back in the account of things, nor to 
trace them down lower, than the fubjeft requires; to 
fay that only in general, which does not need a 
more particul.ir explication ; not to affign the caufes 
of things, when it is enough to fhow they were done ; 
and to omit fuch things as are fufficiently underftood, 
irom what either preceeded, or was confequent upon 
them. But the orator fhould be careful, left, while 
he endeavours to avoid prolixity, he run into oblcu- 
rity, Horace was very fenfible of this danger, when 
he faid: 


Difptilicinn, 


By ftriving to be {hort, I grew obfeure. 

2. Perfpicuiiy. This may juftly be efteemed the Narration 

chief excedency of language. For as the defign offering for- 
fpeech is to communicate our thoughts to others, that ward all 
muft be its greateft excellence which contributes nr'ft thofe c r " 
to this end; and that, doublefs, is perfpicuity. As 
perfpicuity therefore is r .quifite in all difeourfe, fo it & c . in 

is particularly ferviceable in a narration which con- their pro- 
tains the fubftance of all that is to be faid afterward;. P~ r £ > 1 - 1 ni- 
Wherefore, if this be not fufficiently underftood, much ,ur 9 ord.r,. 
lei's can thofe things which receive their light from it. 

Now the following things render a narration clear and to f et it 
plain : Pn per and fignificaot words, whofe meaning a jufl or a 
is weil known and determined ; fhort fentences, though ftrong 
full and explicit, whofe parts are not perplexed but 
placed in :h eirjuft order ;'proper particles to join the 
fentences, and fhow their conneftion and dependence 
on each other; a due regard to the order of time, and 
other circumftances neceffary to be expreffed ; and, 
laftly, fu table tranfitions. 

3. Prolabi ity. Things appear probable when the 
c.iu.e- affign ;d for them appear natural; the manner 
in which they are deferibeft is eafy to be conceived ; 
the confequences are fiich as might be expefted; 
the clwafter of the perfons are juftly reprelinted ; 
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Kifjiofr.ion. and the whole account is well attefted, confiftent with other provoked, they think they have an opportunity Uifpofuion, 

' ’ itfelf, and agreeable to the general opinion. Simpli- tofeize Afia. Letters are daily brought from thole -*-’ 

citylikewife in the manner of relating a fadt, as well piarts to worthy gentlemen of the equeftrian order, 
as in the flyle, without any referve or appearance of who have large concerns there in farming your reve- 
art, contributes very much to its credibility. For nues; they acquaint me, as friends, with the ftate of 
truth loves to appear naked and open, ftript of all the public affairs, and danger of their own ; that many 
colouring or difguife. The confpiracy of Catiline Villages in Bithynia, which is now your province, are 
was fo daring and extravagant, that no one but fuch burnt down, that the kingdom of Ariobarzanes, which 
a defperado could ever have undertaken it with any borders upon your revenues, is entirely in the enemy’s 
hopes of fuccefs. However, Cicero’s account of it to power; that Lucullus, after feveral great victories, is 
the fenate was fo full and exadt, and fo well fuited to withdrawn from the war ; that he who fucceeds him 
the charadter of the perfon, that it prefently gained is not able to manage it: that all the allies and Ro- 
credit. And therefore, when, upon the conclufion of man citizens with and defire the command of that war 
Cicero’s fpeech, Catiline, who was prefent, imme- may be given to one particular perfon; and that he 
diately flood up, and defired they would not entertain alone, and no other, is dreaded by the enemies. You 
fuch hard thoughts of him, but confider how much his fee the ftate of the cafe ; now confider what ought.to 
family had always been attached to the public intereft, be done.” Here is an unhappy lcene of affairs, which 
and the great fervices they had done the ftate j their Teemed to call for immediate redrefs. The caufesand 
refentments rofe lo high, that he could not be heard : reafons of it are afligned in a very probable manner, 
upon which he immediately left the city, and went to and the account well attefted by perfons of character 
his affociates. and figure. And what the confequences would be, if 

4. Thelaft thing required in a narration is, that it not timely prevented, no one could well be ignorant, 
be plsafani and entertaining. And this is more difft- The only probable remedy fuggefted in general is, the 
cult, becaufe it does not admit of that accurate com- committing that affair to one certain perfon, which 
pofition and pompous drefs which delight the ear, he afterwards {hows at large could be no other than 
and recommend fome other parts of adifcourfe. For Pompey. But in Cicero’s defence of Milo (which is 
it certainly requires no fmall fkill in the fpeaker, while of the judicial kind), the defign of the narration, 
he endeavours to exprefs every thing in the moft na- which is greatly commended by Quintilian, is to prove 
tural, plain, and eafy manner, not to grow flat and that, in the combat between Clodius and Milo, the 
tirefome. For Quintilian’s remark is very juft, that former was the aggreffor. And in order to make this 
“ the moft experienced orators find nothing in elo- appear he gives a fummary account of the conduit of 
quence more difficult, than what all who hear it fancy Clodius the preceding year; and from the courfe of 
they could have faid themfelves.” And the reafon of his aitions and behaviour, fhows the inveterate hatred 
this feems very obvious. For as all art is an imitation he bore to Milo, who obftrudted him in his wicked 
of nature, the nearer it refembles that, the more per- defigns. For which caufe he had often threatened to 
fedl it is in its kind. Hence unexperienced perfons kill him, ana given out that he fhould not live be- 
often imagine that to be eafieft which fuits beft with yond fuch a time; and accordingly he went from 
thofe natural ideas to which they have been accuf- Rome without any other apparent reafon, but that he 
tomed; till, upon trial, they are convinced of their might have an opportunity to attack him in a conve- 
miftake. Wherefore, to render this part of a difcourfe nient place near his own houfe, fry which he knew 
pleafant and agreeable, reconrfe muft be had to va- Milo was then obliged to pafs. Milo was in the fe- 
riety both in the choice of words and turns of the ex- nate that day, where he ftaid till they broke up, then 
preffion. And therefore queftions, admirations, inter- went home, and afterwards fet forward on his journey, 
locutions, imagery, and other familiar figures, help When he came ter the place in which he was to be 
very much to diverfify and enliven a narration, and affaulted, Clodius appeared every way prepared for 
prevent it from becoming dull and tedious, efpecially fuch a defign, being on horfeback, and attended with 
when it is carried on to any confiderable length. a company of defperate ruffians ready to execute his 
The ufes of Having given a brief account of the nature and commands : whereas Milo was with his wife in a cha- 
narratioti. properties of a narration, we fha.ll now proceed to con- riot, wrapped up in his cloak, and attended with fer- 
fider the ufes of it. vants of both fexes. Thefe were all circumftances 

Laudatory orations are ufually as it were a fort of which preceded the fadh And as to the adtion itfelf, 
continued narration, fet off and adorned with florid with the event of it, the attack, as Cicero fays, was 
language and fine images proper to grace the fubjedt, begun by the attendants of Clodius from an higher 
which is naturally fo well fitted to afford pleafure and ground, who killed Milo’s coachman: upon which 
entertainment. Wherefore a feparate narration is Milo, throwing of his cloak, leaped out, and made a 
more fuited to deliberative and judicial difeourfes. In brave defence againft Clodius’s men, who were got 
Cicero’s oration for the Manilian law (which is of the about the chariot. But Clodius, in the beat of the 
former kind), the defign of the narration is to {how ikirmifli, giving out that Milo was killed, washimfelf 
the Roman people the neceffity of giving Pompey the {lain by the fervants of Milo, to avenge, as they 
command of the army againft king Mithridates, by thought, the death of their matter, Here feems to 
reprefenting the nature of that war, which is done in be all the requifites proper to make this account cre- 
- the following manner ; “ A great and dangerous war dible. Clodius’s open and avowed hatred of Milo, 

(fays he) threatens your revenues and allies from two which proceeded fo far as to threaten his life; the 
very powerful kings, Mithridates ,and Tigranes ; one time of his leaving Rome; the convenience of the 
of whom not being purfaed after his defeat,, and the place ; his habit and company fo different from thofe 
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Difpofition 



. of Milo; joined with his known chara&er of si moft .enemy to Csefar, and fo efteemed by Ctefar himfelf; Difpofition, 
prodigate and audacious wretch, could not but render Cicero very artfully endeavours in his narration to v ' 
it very probable that he had formed that defign to take off the force of this charge, by [bowing, that, 
kill Milo. And which of them began the attack when the war firft broke out, he refufed to engage 
might very reasonably be credited from the advanced in it: which he would not have done, had he borne any 
ground on which Clodius and his men were placed ; perfonal hatred to Casfar. “Quintus Ligarius (fays 
the death of Milo’s coachman at the beginning of the he), before there was any fufpicion of a war, went into 
combat; the fkirmiOi afterwards at the chariot; and Africa as a legate to the proconful Caius Confidius; 
the reafon of Clodius’s own death at laft, which does in which he fo approved himfelf, both to the Roman 
not appear to have been intended, till he had given out citizens and allies, that, when Confidius left the pro- 
that Milo was killed. vince, the inhabitants would not be [atisfied he Ihould 

But a diftindt and feparate narration is not always leave the government in the hands of any other per- 
neceffary in any kind of difeourfe. For if the matter fon. Therefore Quintus Ligarius having excufed him- 
be well known before, a fet and formal narrative will felf in vain for fome time, accepted of the government 
be tedious to the hearers. Or if one party has done againft his will; which he fo managed during the 
it already, it is needlefs for the other to repeat it. peace, that both the citizens and allies were greatly 
But there are three occafions efpecially, in which it pleafed with his integrity and juftice. The war broke 
may feem very requifite : when it will bring light to out on a fudden, which thofe in Africa did not hear 
the fubjedt; when different accounts have already been of till it was begun; but upon the news of it, partly 
given out concerning it; or when it has been rnifre- through inconfiderate hafte, and partly from blind 
prefented by the adverfe party. If the point in con- fear, they looked out for a leader, firft for their own 
troveriy be of a dubious nature, or not fufficiently fafety, and then as they were affedted ; when Ligarius, 
known to the hearers, a diftindt account of the matter, thinking of home, and defirous to return to his friends, 
with the particular circumftances attending it, muft would not be prevailed on to engage in any affairs, 
be very ferviceable, in order to let them into a true In the mean time, Publius Accius Varus, the praetor, 
ftate of the cafe, and enable them to judge of it with who was formerly governor of Africa, coming to Uti- 
greater certainty. ca, recourfe was immediately had to him, who very 

Moreover, where the oppofite party has fet the eagerly took upon himfelf the government; if that 
matter in a falfe light by fome artful and invidious can be called a government, which was conferred on a 
turns, or loaded it with any odious circumftances, it private man by the clamour of the ignorant multitude, 
feems no lefs neceffary that endeavours Ihould be ufed without any public authority. Ligarius, therefore, 
to remove any ill impreflions, which otherwife might who endeavoured to avoid every thing of that kind, 
remain upon the minds of the hearers, by a different ceafed to a<ft foon after the arrival of Varus.” Here 
and more favourable reprefentation. And if any thing Cicero ends his narrative. For though Ligarius after¬ 
can be fixed upon to make the contrary account ap- wards joined with Pompey’s party, yet to have men- 
pear abfurd or incredible, it ought particularly to be tioned that, which was nothing more than what many 
remarked. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Sextus others had done, whom Caefar had already pardoned, 

Rofcius, [hows that he was many miles diftant from could have ferved only to increafe his difpleafure 
Rome at the time he was charged with having killed againft him. And' therefore he doubtlefs fhowed 
his father there. “ Now (fays he), while Sextus Ro- great [kill in fo managing his account, as to take 
feius was at Ameria, and this Titus Rofcius [.his ac- off the main force of the accufation, and by that 
cufer\ at Rome, Sextus Rofcius [thefather'] was killed means make way for his pardon, which he accordingly 
at the baths on Mount Palatine, returning from fupper. obtained. 

From whence I hope there can be no doubt who ought 


to be fufpedted of the murder. And, were not the 
thing plain of itfelf, there is this farther fufpicion to 
fix it upon the profecutor; that, after the fadt was 
committed, one Manlius Glaucia, an obfeure fellow, 
the freedman, client, and familiar, of this Titus Ro¬ 
fcius, firft carried the account of it to Ameria, not to 
the fon of the deceafed, but to the houfe of Titus 
Capito his enemy ;” with more to the fame purpofe. 
But what we bring it for is, to [how the ufe which 
Cicero makes of this narration for retorting the crime 
upon the profecutors. 

But the orator fhould be very careful, in conducing 


Chap. III. Of the Propofition. 

In every juft and regular difeourfe, the [peaker’s 
intention is to prove or illuftrate fomething. And 
when he lays down the fubjedt upon which he defigns 
to treat, in a diftindt and exprefs manner, this is called 
the propofition. 

Orators ufe feveral ways in laying down the fubjedt 
of their difeourfes. Sometimes they do it in one ge¬ 
neral propofition. We have an inftance of this in 
Cicero’s fpeech to the fenate, the day after Caefar was 
killed (as it is given us by Dion Cafiius), in which 


aS 

The propo¬ 
fition is a 
diftin dtand 
exprefs 
manner of 
laying 
down the 
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■which an 
orator 
means to 
treat. 


this part, to avoid every thing which may prejudice the his defign was to perfuadethem to peace and unani- 
caufe he efpoufes. Falfehood, and a mifreprefentation mity, “ This (fays he) being the ftate of our 
of fadls, are not to be juftified; but no one is obliged affairs, I think it neceffary that we lay afide all the 
to fay thofe things which may hurt himfelf. We [hall difeord and enmity which have been among us, and 
juft mention one inftance of this from Cicero, where return again to our former peace and agreement.” 
he has fliown great fkill in this refpedl, in pleading And then he proceeds to offer his reafons for this 
before Caefar for the pardon of Ligarius, who had advice. 

joined with Pompey in the civil war. For Ligarius, At other times, to give a clearer and more diftindt 
having been represented by the adverfe party as an view of their difeourfe, they fubjoia to the propofition 
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i'ifpofition. die general heads cf argument by which they endea- 
v v ur to fupport it. This method C ; cero ufes in his 
fcvcnth Philiippic, where he fays, “ I who have always 
c mir.endeJ and advifed to peace, am againft a peace 
with Mark Antony. But why am I averi'e to peace? 
Becaufe it is bafe, becaufe it is dangerous, and becaufe 
it is imjradticabl:. And I befeech you to hear me 
with your ufual candour, while I make out thefe three 


When the 
fubjed! re- 
fcrs to fe- 
veral iliffe 
rent 

things, and 
requires to 
be laid 
down in 
diftmdl 
propofi- 
tions, it is 
called a 
partition. 


things.'.' 

But when the fubjed! relates to feveral different 
things, which require each of them to be feparately 
laid down in a diltind! propofition ; it is called 2. parti¬ 
tion ; though feme have made two kinds of partition, 
one of which they call feparation, ond the other enu - 
merc-thu. By the former of thefe, the orator fhows 
in v. hat he agrees with his adverfary, and wherein he 
differs from him. So in the cafe formerly mentioned, 
of a perfon accufed of facrilege for healing private 
money out of a temple, he who pleads for the defen¬ 
dant fays, “ He owns the fad !; but it being private 
money the point in queftion is, Whether this be facri¬ 
lege i” And in the caufe of Milo, Cicero fpeaking of 
Clodius, fays, “ The point which now comes before 
the court, is not, Whether he was killed or not; that 
we confefs : but, Whether juflly or unjuftly.” Now 
in reality here is no partition, fince the former branch 
of the propofition is what is agreed upon, and given 
up : and confcquently it is only the latter that remains 
to be dil’puted. It is called enumeration., when the ora¬ 
tor acquaints his hearers with the feveral parts of his 
diicourle upon which he defigns to treat. And this 
alone properly fpeaking, is a partition. Thus Cicero 
Bates his plea in his defence of Mursena : “ I perceive 
the accuiatiou confifts of three parts : the firft refpedts 
the conduit of his life; the fecond his dignity and 
the third contains a charge of bribery.' - ’ 

There are three things requifite in a good parti¬ 
tion : that it be Jhort, comp'ete, and con'ift but of a few 
t.te.i.'b-ri. 


A partition is faid to be Jhort, when each propofi¬ 
tion contains in it nothing more than what is neceflary. 
bo that the brevity here required is different from that 
of a narration; for that confifts chiefly in things, this 
in words. And, as Quintilian juftly obferves, brevity 
feems very proper here, where the orator does not Ihow 
what he is then fpeaking' of, but what he ddigns to 
difeourfe upon. 

Again it ought to be complete and perfect. And 
for this end, care muft be taken to omit no neceffary 
part in the enumeration. 

But, however there Ihould be as few heads as is con- 
fifteuc with the nature of the fubjed!. The ancient 
rhetoricians prelcribe three or four at the moll. And 
we do not remember that Cicero ever exceeds that 
number. But it is certain, the fewer they are, the 
better, provided notlii :g usceffary be omitted. For 
too large a number is both difficult of retention, and 
.apt to introduce that confulion Which partition is de- 
fignea to prevent. 

Hitherto we have been fpeaking only of thefe heads 
into which the fu'ojec! or general arguments of the dif- 
courti is at firft divided. For it is fometimes conve¬ 
niens to divide thefe again, 01 at leaft fome of them, 
into teveral parts or members. And when this hap¬ 
pens, itis beft done, as the fpeaker comes to each of 


them in the order at firft laid c own; by which means Difrofition. 
the memory of the hearers will be Ids burdened than — 
by a multitude of particulars atone and the fame time. 

Thus Cicero, in his oration for the Manilian law, com- 
prifes what he deilgns to fay under three general beads. 

“ Firft (fays he) I foa'l ipeak of the nature of the 
war, then of its greatnefs, and laftly about the choice 
of a general.” And when he comes to the firft of 
thefe, he divides it again into four brandies ; and 
fhows. “ how much the glory of the Roman 0 , the 
fafety of their allies; their greateft revenues, and the 
fortunes of many of their citizens, were all concerned' 
in that war.” The fecond head, in which he conliders 
the greatnefs of the war, has no diviiion. But when 
he comes to the third head, concerning the choice of 
a general, he divides that likewife into four parts ; 
and fhows, that fo many virtues are neceffary in a con- 
fumate general, fuch an one as was proper to have 
die management of that war, namely, Jhill in military 
affairs, courage, authority, and fuccfs : all which he at¬ 
tributes to Pompey. And this is the fcheme of that 
celebrated oratl' n. 

This fubdividing, however, fhould never have place 
but when it is abfolutely neceffary. To lplit a fub- 
jedl into a great many minute parts by divifions and 
fubdivifions without end, has always a bad effedf in 
fpeak ng. It may be proper in a logical treatife ; but 
it makes an oration appear hard and dry, and unite-, 
ceffarily fatigues the m.mry. In a fermon, there 
may be from three to five, or fix heads, including fub¬ 
divifions : feldom fhould there be more. 

Further, fome divide their fubjed! into two parts, Negative 
and propofe to treat upon it negatively and pofitvuely ; and pofi- 
by (Sowing firft what it is not, and then what it is. * ,ve 
But while they are employed to prove what it is not, l 10 /' 5 J? * 
they are not properly treating upon that, but fome- 1 
thing elfe ; which feems as irregular as it is unnecet 
fary. For he who proves what a thing is, does at the 
fame time fhow what it is not. _ However in fad!, 
there is a fort of div.fion by affirmation and negation, 
which may fometimes be conveniently ufed. As if a 
perfon, charged with killing another, fhould thus date 
his defence : I hud done right if I htd killed him, lut 
1 did not kilt him. Here indeed, if the lat.er can be 
plainly made to appear, it may feem needleis to infill 
Upon the former. But if that cannot be fo fuily pro¬ 
ved but there maybe room left for fmpiciun, it may 
be proper to make ule of both: for all perfons do 
not fee things in the fame light, and.he who believes 
the tad!, may likewi.e think it juft ; while he who 
thinks it unjuft, may not believe it, but rather fup-' 
pole, had it rcailv been committed by the party, he 
would not have denied it, fince he looked upon it as 
defenfible. And thi- method of proceeding, Qn nti- 
lian compares to a cuftom often tiled in traffic, when 
perions make a large demand at firft, in order to gain 
a leafonable price. Cicero ules this way of reafoning 
in his deftnee of Milo; but in the contrary order: 
that is, he firft anfwers the charge ; and then juftifies 
the fad!, upon the fuppofition that the charge was 
true. For he proves, firft, that Clodius was the ag- 
greffor; and not Milo, as the contrary party had af- 
ferted : and then to give the greeter advantage to his 
caufe, he proceeds to fhow, that if Milo had been the 
aggieffor, it would however have been a glorious ac¬ 
tion 
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Difj'ofition tion to take off fitch an abandoned wretch, who was 
*-—v—— not only a common enemy to mankind, but had like 
wife often threatened his liie. 

A good and jult partition is attended with co.ifide- 
rable advantage,. For it gives both light and orna¬ 
ment to a diii onrfe. And it is alfo a great relief to 
the hearers, who, by means of thefe Hops and rolls, 
are much better enabled t>' keep pace with the ipeiker 
without confufion, and by cult ng their thoughts 
either way, from what has been laid, both know a .d 
are prepared lor what is to follow. And as persons, 
in travelling a road with which they are acquainted, 
go on with greater plealure and lei's 1 itigue, becaufe 
they know how far it is to their journey's end ; fo to 
be apprifed of the lpeaker’s delign, and the feveral 
par ts of his dilcourfe Wnich he propo.es to treat en, 
contributes very muth to relieve the hearer, and keep 
up his attention. This mull appear very evident to 
all who confider how difficult it is to attend long and 
clofely to one thing, efpecially when we do not know 
how long it may be before we are like to be releafed. 
Whereas, when we are btiore-hand acquainted with 
the fcheme, and the fpeaker proceeds regularly from 
one thing to another, opportunity is given to eafe the 
mmd, by relaxing the actent on, and recalling it again 
w. en neceifary. In a lermon, or in pleading at 
the bar, few things ate of greater confequence than 
a proper or happy division. It fliould be Itudied with 
much accuracy and care; for if one take a wrong 
method at firft letting out, it will lead them aftray in 
all that follows. It will render th: wh .le difeourfe 
either perplexed or languid; and though the hearers 
may not be able to tell where the fault or diforder 
lies, they will be feniible there is a diforder fome 
where, and find themfelves little affected by what is 
fpoken. The French writers ot fermons ftudy neat- 
nefs and elegance in the divifion of their fubje&s 
much more than the Englilh do; whole dll rib uti oils, 
though feniible and juft, yet are often inartificial and 
verbofe. 


Chap. IV. Of Confirmation. 

31 

Confirma- The orator having acquainted his hearers in the 
tiaii >s ufed propofiti n with the fubject on which he defigns to 
for the ar- jifeourfe, ufually proceeds either to prove or illuftrate 
froudu in w ^at he has there laid down. F .r fome difeourfes 
defence of require nothing more than an enlargement or il.uilra- 
a fubjedt. tion, to fet them in a proper light, and recommend 
them to the hearers ; for which reafon, likewife, 
they have often no diftimft prop dit’on. But where 
arguments are brought in defence of the fubject, this 
is properly confirm, ti'.n. hi r, as Cicero defines it 
“ c. nfirmation is that which gives proof, auf ority, 
and fupport to a caui'e, by reafor.ing.” A.d .or this 
end, i any thing in the propofition fetms obfeure, or 
liab e to be mifundertlood, the orator firft takes care 
to explain it, and then goes on to offer fuel) arguments 
for the proof oi it, and repref nc th m in fuch a 
light, as may be moft proper to gain the alfent of his 
heaters. 

But here it is pr 'per to obferve, that there are 
different ways of r aid ing fuited to different a:ts. 
The mathematician treats his fubjeift after another 
maimer than the logician, and the orator in a me¬ 


thod different from them both. Two methods of Difpofition. 
real’, ning are employed by orators, the fyntketic and '' / * 

analytic. 3 2 

1. Every piece of fynthetic reafoning mn\ be re- Synth.-dc 
folved into a fyllogifm or Fries of fyllo ifuis, (lee Lo- reafoui"g 
etc ) Thus we may reduce Cicero’s argunieu by ~ 
which he ende ivonrs to prove th it Cl rdius aft uitted 


may al¬ 
ways !>e 

. # refolve i in- 

Miio, a. d net Milo Clodius, to a lyaogifm in tiiis t0 a fyiio. 

manner: }>-•!' .u-fe- 


iv. 


<hofe advant ige it 


was 


He was :he aggreffor, 
tise o.her. 

But i: nvis the advantage of Clodur to kid Miio , and 
not M. '.o to hr/ him. 

Therefore C od us was the ajg rejfir, or he affaidted 

mho: 


nesuffyl- 
to Kill ) g;pns, 


The thing to be proved was, that Clodius affau’tcd 
Milo, which therefore comes in the conciu'ion: and 
the argument, by which it is proved, is tak n from 
the head of profit or advantage. Thus the logician 
would treat this argument ; and if A her of the pre- 
mifes were questioned, he wou d fupport it with ano¬ 
ther fyllogifm. But this fhort a id dry way of rca- 
fouing does not at all fuit the oiator : who not only 
for variety ch mg-s the order of the parts, beginning 
funetimes viitn the mi ior, and at other times with the 
conclufion, and ending with the major; but likewife 
clothes each' pat w th fuch ornaments of ex predion 
as are proper to enliven the fubjCft, and render it 
more agreea-ble and entertaining. And he frequently 
lu joins, either to the major propofition, or minor, 
and fometimes to both, one or more arguments to fup¬ 
port them ; a id perhaps others to confirm or illuftrate 
them as he thinks it requifite. Therefore, as a logi¬ 
cal fyllogifm confifts of three parts or prop -fitions, 
a rhctoricial fyll. gi.m frequently contains 1 ur, and 
many times five part,. And Cicero reckons this laft 
the moft complete. But all that is laid in confirma¬ 
tion of either of the premhes is accounted but as one 
part. This will appear more evident by examples. 
By a fhort fyllogifm Ciceio thus proves, that the 
Carthaginians were n->t to be trufted : “ Thofe who 
have often deceived us, by violating their engage¬ 
ments, ought not to be trufted. For if we receive 
any damage by their treachery, we can blame no 
body but ourfelves. But the Carthaginians have often 
fo deceived us. Therefore it is m idnefs to trult them-” 
Here the major propofition is f ipported by a reafon. 
The minor needed none ; becaufe the treachery of the 
Carthaginians was well known. So that th s fy 1 ,gi>'m 
confifts of four parts. But by a fyllogifm of five parts 
he proves fomewhat more largely and elegantly, that 
the world is under the direction of a wiie governor 
The major is this : “ Thofe tilings a -e bet er governed 
which are under the direction of wifdom, than thofe, 
which are not.” This he proves by leverai inft mces: 
“Ah >ufe managed with prudence has every thing in 
better order, and m. re convenient than that which 
is under n regulation. An army commanded by a 
wife and fit'ful general is in all refp-efts bet er go¬ 
verned than one which lias a fool or madman at the 
head of it. And the like is to be .aid of a Ihip, wh ch 
performs her courfe bell under the direction of a ikil- 
ful pilot,” Then he proceeds to the minor thus : 
“ But nothing is better governed than the univerfe.” 

Which 
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Difpofitlon. Which he proves in this manner : “ The rifing and fet- 
' '■ ting of the heavenly bodies keep a certain determined 

order ; and the feveral feafons of the year do not only 
neceflarily return in the fame manner, but are fuited 
to the advantage of the whole; nor did the viciffi- 
tudes of night and day ever yet become prejudicial, 
by altering their courfe.” From all which he con¬ 
cludes, “ That the world muft be under the dire&ion 
of a wife governor.” In both thefe examples, the 
regular order of the parts is obferved. We fhall 
therefore produce another, in which the order is di¬ 
rectly contrary ; for beginning with the conclufion, 
he .proceeds next to the minor propofition, and fo 
ends with the major. In his defence of Ccelius, his 
defign is to prove that Ccelius had not led a loofe and 
vicious life, with which his enemies had charged 
him. And this he does, by ftowing he had clofely 
followed his ftudies, and was a good orator. This 
may probably at firft fight appear but a weak argu¬ 
ment , though to him who confiders what Cicero 
everywhere declares neceffary to .gain that character, 
it may perhaps be thought otherwife. The fenfe of 
what he.fays heremay.be reduced to this fyllogifm. 

Thofe who have purfued the Jludy of oratory, fo as 
to excel in it, cannot have led a loofe and vicious 
life. 

But Ccelius has done this. 

Therefore h'ts enemies charge.him . wrongfully. 

But let us hear Cicero himfelf. He begins with the 
conclufion, thus: “ Ccelius is pot chargeable with 
profufenefs, extravagancy, contracting of debts, or, 
intemperance, a vice which age is fo far from abating 
that it rather increafes it. Nay, he never engaged in 
amours, and thofe pleafures of youth, as they are 
called, which are foon thrown o£F, as reafon prevails.” 
Then he proceeds to the minor, and (hows from the 
effeCts, that Ccelius had clolely applied himfelf to the 
beft arts, by which he means thofe neceffary for an 
orator: “ You have now heard him make his own 
defence, and you formerly heard him engaged in a 
profecution (I fpeak this to vindicate, not to applaud 
him), you could not but perceive his manner of 
fpeaking, his ability, his goad fenfe and command 
of language. Nor did he only difcover a good genius, 
wliich will oftentimes do much of itfelf when it is 
pot improved by induftry ; but what he faid (if my 
affeClion for him did not bias my judgment) appeared 
to be the effedt of learning, application, and ftudy.” 
And then he comes to the major: “ But be allured, that 
thofe vices charged upon Coelius, and the ftudies upon 
which I am now difeourfing, cannot meet in the fame 
perfon. For it is not poffible thata mind, dilturbed by 
■filch irregular paffions, fhould be able to go through 
what we orators do, I do not mean only in fpeaking, 
but even in thinking,” And this he proves by an 
argument taken from the fcarcity ot good orators, 
“ Can any other reafon be imagined, why fo few, 
both now, and at all times have engaged in this 
province, when the reward- of eloquence are fo mag¬ 
nificent, and it is attended with fo great delight, ap- 
plaufe, glory and honour ? All pleafures muft be ne¬ 
glected ; diverfions, recreations, and entertainments 
omitted ; and even the converfation of all our friends 
muftin a manner be laid afide. This it is which de- 
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ters perfons from the labour and ftudy of oratory; not Difpofition 
their want of genius or education.” ' -—* 

2 . By Enthymem. But orators do not often ufc Orators d» 
complete fyllagifms, but mod commonly enthymems. not often 
An enthymem, as is ft own e’fe where, is an imperfect afe com- 
fyllogifm, confifting of two parts; the conclufion, l >lc,e f y llo ‘ 
and one of the premifes. And in this kind of lyllo- * k ut 
gifm, that propofition is omitted, whether it be the mon j y j m "_ 
major or minor, which is fufficiently manifelt of it- perfect 
felt, and may eafily be fupplied by the hearers. But ones, called 
the propofition that is expreffed is ufaally called the enth y- 
antecedent and the conclufion the confqumt. So if the mems, 
major of that fyllogifm be omitted, by which Cicero 
endeavours to prove that Clodius affaulted Milo, it 
will make this enthymem; 

The death of Milo would have been an advantage tp 
Clodius. 

Therefore Clodius was -the aggreffor; or, therefore 
he affaulted Milo. 

In like manner that other fyllogifm above-mentioned 
by which he ftows that the Carthaginians ought not 
to be trufted, by omitting the minor■, may be reduced 
to the following enthymem. 

Thofe who have often broken their faith ought not tp 
be trujled 

For which reafon the Carthaginians ought not to he 
trujled. 

Every one would readily fupply the minor, •fincethe 
perfidioufnefs of the Carthaginians was known by a 
proverb. But it is reckoned a beauty in enthymems 
when they confift of contrary parts : becaufe the 
turn, of them is moll acute, and pungent. Such is that 
of Micipfa in Salluft : “ What ftranger wid be faith¬ 
ful to you who are an enemy to your friends ?” And 
fo like wife that of Cicero for Milo, fpeaking of C1 q- 
dius : “ You fit as avengers of his death ; whofe life 
you would net reftore, did you think it in your 
power.” Orators manage .enthymems in the fame 
manner they do fyllogifms ; that is, they invert the 
order of the parts, and confirm the propofition by one 
or more reafons : and therefore a rhetorical enthymem 
frequently copfifts of three parts, as a fyllogifm does 
of five. Though, ftriCtly fpeaking, a fyllogifm can 
confift of no more than three parts, and an enthymem 
but of two : and the arguments brought to fupport 
either of the propofitions conftitute fo many new 
enthymems, of which the part they are defigned to 
prove is the conclufion. To illuftrate this by an 
example: 

An honfl man thinks himfelf under the highejl obliga¬ 
tion to his country. 

Therefore ,he JhouldJhun no danger to ferae it. 

In this enthymem the major is wanting, which would 
run tlius: “ He who is under the higheft obligations to 
another, fhould fhunno danger in order to ferve him.” 

This laft propofition is founded upon the common 
principle of gratitude ; which requires that, to the 
utmoft of our power, a return fhould be made in pro¬ 
portion to the kindnefs received. And this being a 
maxim generally allowed, it is omitted by the orator. 

But now this enthymem, confifting of the minor and 
conclufion, might be managed in. feme fuch manner 
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DiSpofition as this, beginning with ihe conclufion: “An honeft mo ft plain, eafy, and natural; fo it is what is me ft Dlfpoliti * 

■*~* v -man ought to ftiun no danger, but readily expofe his commonly ufed in oratory, Whereas a ftriCt fyllo- " v *" 

' life for the fafety and preservation of his country.” giftical way of difeourfing is dry and jejune, cramps 

Then the reafon of this conduct might be added, the mind, and does not admit of thofe embellifhments 

which is the antecedent of the enthymem, or minor of language which are a great advantage to the ora- 

of the fyllogifm: “ For he is fenfible, that his obliga- tor: for which reafon he feldom ides complete fy no¬ 

tions to his country are fo many, and fo great, that gifms; and when he does, it is with great latitude, 
he can never fully requite them.” And this again Tn every difeourfe care lhould betaken not to bjend 
might be confirmed by gn enumeration of particulars: arguments confufedly together that are of a feparatc 
“ He looks upon himfelf as indebted to his country for nature. “ All arguments (fays the elegant Hr Blair) 
every thing he enjoys; for his friends, relations, all are direfled to prove one or other of thel’e three things; 
the pleafures of life, and even for life itfelf.” Now that fomething is true ; that it is morally right or lit.; 
the orator calls this one enthymem, though in reality or that it is profitable and good. Thefe make the 
there are two: For the fecand reafon, or argument, three great fubjeCts of difeufilon among mankind ; 
added to the firft, becomes the antecedent of a new truth, duty, and intereft. But the arguments direded 
enthymem, of which the firft; reafon is the confequent. towards any one of them are genetically diftinCt, and 
And if thefe two enthymems were exprelfed feparately he who blends them all under one topic, which he calls, 
in the natural order of the parts, the former would his argument, as, in fermons efpecialiy, is too often 
Hand thus: “ An honeft man thinks himfelf under done, will render his reafoning indiftinCl and inele- 
the higheft obligations to his country; therefore he gant. Suppofe, for inftance, that I am recommend- 
ought to faun ho dartger for its prefervation.” lire ing to an audience benevolence, or the love of our 
latter thus: “An honeft man efteems himfelf ill- neighbour; and that I take my firft argument from 
debted to his country for every thing he enjoys; the inward fatisfadion which a benevolent temper af- 
therefore he thinks he is under the higheft obligations fords; my fecond, from the obligation which the ex- 
to it.” The fame tiling might be proved in the like ample of Chrift lays upon us to this duty; and roy 
way of reafoning, by aiguments of a different kind, third, from its tendency to procure us the good-will 
From comparifon, thus: “As it would be thought of all around us ; my arguments are good, but I have 
bafe and ungrateful in a fon not to hazard himfelf for arranged them wrong: for my firft and third argu- 
the prefervation of his father; an honeft man muft ments are taken from confederations of intereft, inter- 
•certainly efteem it fo when his country is in danger.” nal peace and external advantages; and between 
Or from an example, in this manner: “ An honeft thefe, I have introduced one, which refts wholly up- 
man in like circumftances Would propofe to himfelf on duty. I fhonld have kept thofe claffes of argu- 
the example of Decius, who freely gave up his life ments, which are addreffed to different principles in 
for the fervice of his country. He gave up his life human nature, feparate and diftinCt.” 

indeed, but did not loofe it; for he cannot be faid II The other method of reafoning is the analytic. The ataly- 
to have loft his life who lives in immortal honour.” in which the orator conceals his intention concerning tic method 
•Orators frequently intermix foch arguments to adorn the point he is to prove, till he has gradually brought of reaf®n- 
and illuftrate their fubjeCt with others taken from the hishearers to the defigned conclufion. They are led near 'y 
nature and circumftances of things. And now, if we on, ftep by ftep, from one known truth to another, ^^t'he 
•confider a little this method of reafoning, we fhall till the conclufion be ftolen upon them, as the natural Socratic. 
find it the moll plain and eafy imaginable. For when confequence of a chain of propofitions. As, for in- 
any propofition is laid down, and one or more reafons ftance, when one intending to prove the being of a 
fubjoined to prove it, each reafon joined with the pro- God, fets out with obferving that every thing which 
pofition makes a diftinCt enthymem, of which the pro- we fee in the world has had a beginning ; that what- 
polition is the conclufion. Thus Cicero, in his feventh ever has had a beginning, muft have had a prior caufe; 

Philippic, lays down this as the foundation of his dif- that in human productions, art ftiown in the effect, 
cou-rfe, “ That he is againft a peace with Mark An- neceffarily infers defign in the caufe; and proceeds 
tony;” for which he gives three reafons: “Becaufe leading you on from one caufe to another,, till you. ar- 
lt is bafe, becaufe it is dangerous, and becaufe it is rive at one fupreme firft caufe, from whom is derived 
impracticable.” Thefe feverally joined with the pro- -'all the order and defign vifible in his works. This 
pofition, from three enthymems; and upon each of is much the fame with the Socratic method, by which 
thefe he difeourfes feparately, which make up that that philofopher fileneed the fophifts of his age. 
oration. And this method is what perfons for the He proceeded by feveral questions, which "being fo. 
enoft part naturally fall into, who know nothing of -parately granted, the thing defigned to be inferred was 
the terms fyllogifm or enthymem. They advance feme- afterwards put, which by reafon of its fimilitude with 
thing, and think of a reafon to prove it, and another -feveral cafes allowed before, could not be denied. But 
perhaps to fupport that; and, fo far as their invention this is a captious way of reafoning; for while the re¬ 
will affift them, or they are mafters of language, they fpondent is not aware of what is defigned to be infer- 
•endeavour to fet what they fay in the plaineft light, -red., he is eafily induced to make thofe conceffions, 
give it the heft drefs, embellifh it with proper figures which otherwife he would not. Befides, it is not fo 
and different turns of expreffion ; and, as they think well fuited to continued difeourfes, as to thofe which 
convenient, illuftrate it with fimilitudes, comparifons, are interlocutory ; and therefore we meet with it of- 
and the like ornaments, to render it moft agreeable, ■ teneft in the Socratic dialogues both of Plato and 
till they think what they have advanced fufficiently . Xenophon. However, it may be made ufe in ora- 
preved. As this method of arguing therefore is the tory by a figure called fuhjeBion, when the fame per- 
V®l. XIII. 2 E fou 
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Difpofition foil firft puts the queftion, and then makes the anfwer. 

" v So in the famous caufe of Epaminondas, general of 
the Thebans, who was accufed for refufing to furren- 
der his command to his fuccefl’or appointed by the 
date, till after he had engaged the enemy, and given 
them a total defeat, Cicero thus reprefents his accu- 
fer pleading for the words of the law againft Epami- 
nopdas, who alleged the intention of it in his defence: 

“ Should Epaminondas add that exception to the law, 
which, he fays, was the intention of the writer, name¬ 
ly, Except any one refitfe to give up his command when it 
it is for the interejl of the public he fhould not; would you 
admit of it ? I believe not. Should you yourfelves, 
which is a thing mod remote from your juftice and 
wifdo-m, in order to fcreen him, order this exception 
to be added to the law, without the command of the 
people ; would the Thebans fufFer it to be done ? No 
certainly. Can it be right then to come into that, 
as if it was written, which it would be a crime to 
write ? I know it cannot be agreeable to your wifdom 
, ; to think fo.” 

May com- Under the analytic method may be comprehended 
prehend reafoning by example. Rhetoricians ufe this word in a 
rcafoning different fenfe from the common acceptation. For 
by example ; s u f ua !ly called an example, which is brought ei¬ 
ther to prove or illuftrate fome general affertion : As 
if any one fhould fay, that human bodies may be brought 
to fuflain the greatejl labours by ufe and exercife; and in 
order to prove this fhould relate what is faid of Milo 
of Croton, that “ by the conftant pradlice of carrying 
a calf feveral furlongs every day, he could carry it as 
far after it has grown to its full fize.” But in oratory 
thg word example, is ufed for any kind of fimilitude j 
or, as Voffius defines it, “ When one thing is inferred 
from another, hy reafon of the likenefs which appears, 
between them/’ Hence it is called an imperftt induc¬ 
tion, which infers fomething from feveral others of a 
like nature, and has always the greater! force when 
the examples are taken from faffs. Now faffs may 
be compared with refpeff to fome agreement or fimi¬ 
litude between them, which in themfelves are either 
equal or unequal. Of the former kind this is an Pi¬ 
ttance : “ Cato affed as became a patriot and a lover 
of his country’s liberty, in oppofing the arms of Cse- 
far: and therefore fo did Cicero.” The reafon of the 
inference is founded in the parity of the cafe, which 
equally concerned all good fubjeffs of the Roman go¬ 
vernment at that time. For all were alike obliged to 
oppofe a common enemy, who endeavoured to fubvert 
the conftitution, and fubjeff them to his own arbi¬ 
trary power. But though an example confifts in the 
comparifon of two fingle faffs, yet feveral perfons may 
be concerned in each taff. Of this kind is that which 
follows: “ As I’ompey, Ctefar, and Craffus, affed il¬ 
legally in the firft triumvirate, by engroffmg the foie 
power into their own hands, and by that means vio¬ 
lating the public liberty ; fo likewife did Auguftus, 
Mark Antony, and Lepidus, in the fecond triumvi¬ 
rate by purfuing the fame meafures.” But when Ci¬ 
cero defends Mi o for killing Clodius, from the like 
inftances of Ahala Servilius, Scipio Nafica, Lucius 
Opimim, and other?-, that is not an example, but an 
induffir.n: becaufe cne thing is there inferred from its 
fimilitude to feveral others. But when a comparifon is 


made between two faffs that are unequal, the Inference 
may be either from the greater to the lei's, or from the 
lefs to the greater. From the greater to the lefs in this 
manner: “ Caefar had no juft pretenfions to the Roman 
government, and therefore much lefs had Antony.” 
The reafon lies in the difference between the two per¬ 
fons. Caefar had very much enlarged the bounds of the 
Roman empire by his conquefts, and greatly obliged 
the populace by his generoflty; but as he had always 
affed by an authority from the fenate and people of 
Rome, thefe things gave him no claim to a power 
over them. Much lefs then had Antony any fuch 
pretence who always affed under Caefar, and had ne¬ 
ver performed any fignal fervices himfelf. Cicero has 
defcribed the difference between them in a very beau¬ 
tiful manner, in his fecond Philippic, thus fpeaking to 
Antony: “ Are you in any thing to be compared to 
him ? He had a genius, fagacity, memory, learning, 
care, thought, diligence; he had performed great 
things in war, though detrimental to the ftate; he 
had for many years defigned to get the government 
into his hands, and obtained his end by much labour 
and many dangers ; he gained over the ignorant mul¬ 
titude by public fhows, buildings, congiaries, and 
feafts; obliged his friends by rewards, and his ene¬ 
mies by a fliow of clemency. In a word, he fubjeffed 
a free ftate to flavery, partly through fear, and partly 
compliance. I can liken you to him for ambition of 
power; but in other things you are in no refpeff to 
be compared with him.” By a comparifon from the 
lefs to the greater, Cicero thus argues againfl Cati¬ 
line : “ Did the brave Scipio, when a private man, kill 
Tiberius Gracchus, for attempting to weaken the 
ftate; and fhall we confuls bear with Catiline endea¬ 
vouring to deftroy the world by fire and fword ?*’ The 
circumltances of thefe two cafes were very different; 
and the comparifon runs between a private man, and 
a conful entrufted with the higheft authority; between 
a defign only to raife a tumult, and a plot to deftroy 
the government: whence the orator juftly infers, that 
what was efteemed lawful in one cafe, was much more 
fo in the other, The like way of reafoning is fome- 
times ufed from other fimilitudes, which may be ta¬ 
ken from things of all kinds, whether animate or ina¬ 
nimate. Of the former fort is that of Cicero fpeak¬ 
ing of Muraena, when candidate for the confulfhip, af¬ 
ter he had himfelf gone through that office : “ If it is 
ufual (fays he) for fuch perfons as are fafely arrived 
in port, to give thofe who are going out the beft ac¬ 
count they can with relation to the weather, pirates, 
and ccaits; becaufe thus nature direffs us to aflift thofe 
who are entering upon the fame dangers which we 
ourfelves have eicaped: how ought I, who now after 
a great ftorm am brought within a near profpeff of 
land, to be affeffed towards him, who, I perceive, mull 
be expofed to the greateft tempefts of the ftate ?” He 
alludes to the late difturbances and tumults occafioned 
by the confpiracy of Catiline, which had been fo hap¬ 
pily fupprefi'ed by him in the time of his confulate. 
Of the latter kind is that of Quintilian: “ As the 
ground is made better and more fruitful by culture, fo 
is the mind by inftruffion.” There is both a beauty 
and juitneft in this limile. 

But comparifons are fometimes made between faffs 

and 
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Difpofition and other things, in order to infer fome difference or 

--oppofition between them. In comparing two faffs, 

on account of fome diikgreement and unlikenefs, the 
inference is made from the difference between one and 
the odier in that particular roipeff only. As thus : 
« Though it was not effeemed cruelty in Brutus to 
put his two ions to death, for endeavouring to betray 
their country; it might be.fo in Manlius, who put 
his fon to death, only for engaging the enemy with¬ 
out orders, though he gained the viffory.” The dif¬ 
ference between the two faffs lies in the different na¬ 
ture of the crime. The fons of Brutus entered into a 
confpiracy to betray their country; and though they 
mifearried in it, yet the intention and endeavours they 
ufed to accompliih it were criminal in the higheft de¬ 
gree. But young Manlius could only be charged 
with rafltnefs. His defign was honourable, and in¬ 
tended for the intereft of his country ; only it was ir¬ 
regular, and might have proved of ill confequence to 
military difeipline. Now in all fuch caies, the force 
of the argument is the ftronger the greater the diffe¬ 
rence appears. But the lame faffs which differ in one 
refpeff may agree in many others; as in the exam¬ 
ple here mentioned. Brutus and Manlius were both 
magiftrates as well as fathers; they both killed their 
Ions, and that f >r a capital crime by the Roman law. 
In any of which refpeffs they may be compared in a 
way of fimilitude : as, “ If Brutus might lawfully 
put his fon to death for a capital crime, fo might 
Manlius." But now contrary faffs do not only differ 
in fome certain refpeff, but are wholly oppofite to 
each other; fo that what is affirmed of the one 
muff be denied of the other; and if one be a virtue, 
the other is a vice. Thus Cicero compares the con- 
duff of Marcellus and Verres in a Vay of oppofition. 
“ Marcellus (fays he), who had engaged, if he took 
Syracufe, to ereff two temples at Rome, would not 
beautify them with the lpoils he had taken : Verres, 
who had made no vows no Honour and Virtue, but 
to Venus aud Cupid, endeavoured to plunder the 
temple of Minerva. The former would not adorn 
the gods with the fpoils of other deities ; the latter 
carried the ornaments of Minerva, a virgin, into the 
houl'e of a (trumpet” If therefore the conduff of 
Marcellus was laudable and virtuous, that of Verres 
muff bear the contrary charaffer. But this way of 
reafoning has likewife place in other refpeffs. Thus 
Cicero, in the quarrel between Caefar and Pompey, ad- 
vifed to peace from the difference between a foreign 
and domeftic war : “ That the former might prove 
beneficial to the ftate; but in the latter, whichever 
fide conquered, the public muff fuft'er.” And thus 
the ill effeffs of intemperance may be Ihown in a way 
of oppofition: “ That as temperance prderves the 
health of the body, keeps up the vigour of the mind, 
and prolongs life ; fo excefs muff neceffarily have the 
contrary effeffs.” 

Thus we have given a brief account of the principal 
ways of reafoning commonly made ufe pfby orators. 
As to the difpofition of arguments, or the order of pla¬ 
cing them, fome advife to put the weaker, which can¬ 
not wholly be omitted, in the middle : and fuch as are 
ftronger, partly in the beginning, to gain the efteem 
of the hearers and render them more attentive ; and 
partly at the end, becaufe what is laft heard is likely 
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to be retained longeft; But if there are but two argu- Difpofition 
ments, to place the ftronger firft, and then the wea- 
ker; and after that to return again to the former, and 
infift principally upon that. But this mult be left to 
the prudence of the fpealcer, and the nature of the 
fubjeff. Though to begin with the ftrongeft, and fo 
gradually defeend to the wcakeft, can never be proper, 
for the reafi-n laft mentioned. Nor ought arguments 
to be crowded too clofe upon one another; lor that 
takes off from their force, as it breaks in upon the at¬ 
tention of the hearers, and does not leave them fu'li- 
cient time duly to confider them. Nor indeed Ihould 
more be uled than are neceffary ; becauf- 1 the fewer 
they are, the more eafily they are remembered. And 
the obfervation of a great mafter of eloquence upon 
this fubjeff is certainly very juft, that arguments ought 
rather to be weighed than numbered. 

Chap. V. Of Confutation. 

36 

The forms of reafoning here are the fame ai have Forms of 
been already explained under Confirmation. Confu- confutation -. 
tation, however, is often the more difficult talk.; be- 
caufe he who is to prove a thing comes ufually pre- of CO!l g r . 
pared ; but he who is to confute it is frequently left, ma ti.u),but 
to a fudden anfwer. For which reafon, in judicial mfire difli- 
cafes, Quintilian fays, “ It is as much eafier to accufe cult, 
than defend, as it is to make a wound than to heal it.” 

Therefore, not only a good judgment, but a readinels 
of thought alfo, feems neceffary for this province. 

But, in all dilputes, it is of the greateft confequence 
to obferve where the ftrefs of the controverfy lies. 

For without attending to this, pet fons may caval about 
different matters without underftanding each other, 
or deciding any thing. And in confutation, what the 
adverfary has advanced ought carefully to be confider- 
ed, and in what manner he has expreffed himfelf. As 
to the things themfelves, whether they immediately 
relate to the matter in difpute, or are foreign to it. 

Thofe things that are foreign to the fubjeff may ei¬ 
ther be paft over in filence, or in a very few words 
fhown to be infignificant. And there ought likewife 
to be a diftinffion made between fuch things as relate 
to the fubjeff, according to their importance. Thofe 
that appear to have no great weight Ihould be (light¬ 
ly remarked. For to infift largely upon fuch matters 
is both tirefome to the hearers, and apt to bring the 
judgment of the fpeaker into queftion. And there¬ 
fore things of that nature are generally better turned 
off with an air of negleft, a pungent queftion, or an 
agreeable jeft, than confuted by a ferious and laboured 
anfwer. But thofe things, which relate to die me¬ 
rits of the caufe, may be confuted either by contra - 
diSing them, or by (howing fome mifiake in the reafon¬ 
ing, or their invalidity when granted. 

Things may be contradiSed feveral ways. What is 
apparently falfe may be exprefsly denied. Thus Cicero 
in his defence of Ciuentius: “ When the accufer had 
faid, that the man fell down dead after he had drunk off 
his cup, denies that he died that day.” And things 
which the adverfary cannot prove, may likewife be 
denied. Of which we have alfo an inftance in Cicero, 
who firft upbraids Mark Anthony as guilty of a breach 
not only of good breeding, but likewife of friendship, 
for reading publicly a private letter he had fent him. 
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And then adds, “ But what will you fay now, If I 
1 'nould deny that ever I fent you that letter ? How will 
you prove it ? By the hand-writing"? In which I con- 
fefs you have a peculiar (kill, and have found the be¬ 
nefit of it. But how can you make it out? For it is 
in my fecretary’s hand. I cannot but envy your maf- 
ter who had fo great a reward for teaching you to un- 
derftand juft nothing. For what can be more unbe¬ 
coming not only an orator, but even a man, than for 
any one to offer fuch things, which if the adverfary 
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ried any law contrary to the omens ? Has he violated Difpofition 

any law ? Has he aifaulted the cenful ? Did he take --*-’ 

poffeffion of a temple by force of arms ? Did he drive 
away the tribune, who oppofed the palling a law ? Has 
he thrown contempt upon religion? Has he plunder¬ 
ed the treafury ? Has he pillaged the ftate ? No, thefe, 
all thefe, are your doings.” Such an unexpected re¬ 
turn is fometimes of great fervice to abate the confi¬ 
dence of an adverfary. 

A fecond way of confutation is, by obferving fome 


denies, he has nothing more to fay ?” It is an hand- flaw in the reafoning of the adverfe party. We fhall 

endeavour to illuftrate this from the feveral kinds of 
reafoning treated of before under confirmation. And 
firft, as to fyllogifms ; they may be refuted, either by 
(howing fome miftake in the premifes, or that the 
conclufion is not juflly deduced from them. So when 
the Clodian party contended, that Milo ought to fuf- 
fer death for this reafon, Becaufe he had confelfed that 
he had killed Clodius ; that argument, reduced to a 
fyllogilm, would ftand thus: 

He who confefies he has killed another, ought not to ic 
allowed to fee the light. 

But Milo confefies this. 

Therefore he ought not to live. 

Now the force of this argument lies in the major 
or firft propofition ; which Cicero refutes, by proving, 
that the Roman people had already determined con¬ 
trary to what is there aflerted : “ In what city (fays 
he) do thefe men difpute after this weak manner ? In 
that wherein the firft capital trial was in die cafe of the 
brave Horatius, who, before the city enjoyed perfect 
freedom, was faved by the fuffrages of the Roman 
people, though he confelfed that he killed his filler 
with his own hand.” But when Cicero accufed Ver¬ 
res for mal-adminiftration in his government of Sici¬ 
ly, Hortenfius, who defended him, being fenfible the 
allegations brought againft him could not be denied, 
had no other way left to bring him oft, but by plead- 
ing his military virtues in abatement, which at the 
time were much wanted, and very ferviceable to the 
ftate. The form of the argument was this: 

That the Romans then wanted good generals. 

That Verres was fuch. 

And confequently , that it was for the interejl of the puhdc 
that he fhould not le condemned. 

But Cicero, who knew his defign, Hates the argument 
for him in his charge; and then anfwers it by deny¬ 
ing the consequence, fince the crimes of Verres were 
of lb heinous a nature, that he ought by no means to 
be pardoned on the account of any other qualifica¬ 
tions : Though indeed he afterwards refutes the mi¬ 
nor or fecond propofition, and fhows that he had not 
merited" the character of a good general. Enthymems 
may be refuted, either by fhowing that the antecedent 
is falfe, or the confequent not juftly inferred from it. 
As thus, with refpeft to the former cafe : 

A JlriB adherence to virtue has often proved detrimen¬ 
tal. 

Therefore virtue ought not conjlant'y to be embraced. 

Here the antecedent may be denied. For virtue is al¬ 
ways beneficial to thofe who ftriftly adhere to it, both 
in the prefent fatisfaflion it affords them, and the fu¬ 
ture 


fome way of contradidling a thing, by (howing that 
the adverfary himfelf maintained the contrary. So 
when Oppius was charged with defrauding the fol- 
diers of their provifions, Cicero refutes it, by proving, 
that the fame perfons charged Oppius with a defign 
to corrupt the army by his liberality. An adverfary 
is never more effedlually filenced than when you can 
fallen contradictions upon him ; for this is {tabbing 
him with his own weapon. Sometimes a thing is not 
in exprefs terms denied, but reprefented to be utterly 
incredible. And this method expofes the adverfary 
more than a bare denial. So when fome perfons re¬ 
proached Cicero with cowardice, and a fhameful fear 
of death, he recites their reafons in fucli a manner, 
that any one would be inclined to think the charge 
entirely falfe. “Was it becoming me (fays he) to 
expedt death with that compofednefs of mind as fome 
have imagined? Well, and did I then avoid it? Nay, 
was there any thing in the world that I could appre¬ 
hend more defirable? Or when I had done the greateft 
things in fuch a crowd of ill-minded perfons about me, 
do you think banilhment and death were not always 
in my view, and continually founding in my ears as 
my certain fate, while I was fo employed ? Was life 
defirable when all my friends were in fuch forrow, and 
myfelf in fo great diftrefs, deprived of all the gifts 
both of nature and fortune ? Was I fo unexperienced, 
fo ignorant, fo void of reafon and prudence ? Had I 
never feen nor heard any thing in my whole life ? Di J 
all I had read and ftudied avail nothing ? What! did 
not I know that life is fhort, but the glory of gene¬ 
rous adlions peimanent ? When death is appointed for 
all, does it not feem eligible, that life, which mull be 
wrefted from us, fhould rather be freely devoted to the 
fervice of our country, than referved to be worn out by 
the.decays of nature ? Was not I fenfible, there has 
been this controverfy among the wifeft men, diat fome 
fay, the minds of men and their confidences utterly 
periih at death ; and others, that the minds of wife 
and brave men are then in their greateft ftrength and 
vigour, when they are fet free from the body ? The 
firft ftate is not greatly to be dreaded, to be void of 
fenfe: but the other, of enjoying larger capacities, is 
gioatly to be defired. Therefore,, fince I always aimed 
at dignity, and thought nothing was worth living for 
without it; how fhould I, who am pad the conful- 
lhip, and did fo great things in it, be afraid to die ?” 
Thus far Cicero. There is likewife an ironical way of 
contradicting a thing, by retorting that and other 
things of the like nature upon the adverfe party. Thus 
Cicero, in his oration againft Vatinius, fays: “You 
lia-’e objefted to me, that I defended Cornelius, my 
old friend, and your acquaintance. But pray why 
fhould I not have defended him ? Has Cornelius car- 
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Difpofitioa ture rewards they way certainly expect from it. And 

--v-' as to the latter cafe, in this manner: 

She is a mother.' ^ 

Therefore Jhe loves her children• 

Now as the certainty of that inference depends upon 
this general alfertion, That all mothers love their chil¬ 
dren, which is not true, the miftake of the reafoning 
way be Ihown from the inftance of Media and otiters, 
who deftroyed their own children. As to indudlion 
and example, by which the truth or equity of a thing 
is proved from its likenefs to one or more other things; 
the reafoning in either is invalid, if the things fo com¬ 
pared can be fhown not to have that fimilitude or 
agreement on which the inference is founded. One in¬ 
ftance therefore may ferve for both. As when Cicero, 
after the death of Csefar, pleaded for the continuance 
of his law's, but not of thofe which were made after¬ 
wards by Mark Antony; Becaufe, though both were 
in themfelves invalid, and impofuions upon the public 
liberty; yet fome of Caefar’s were ufeful, and others 
could not be fet afide without difturbance to the Rate, 
and injuring particular perfons; but thofe of Antony 
were all detrimental to the public. 

The laft method of confutation before-mentioned 
was, when the orator does in fome fenfe grant the ad- 
verfary his argument, and at the fame time fhows its 
invalidity. And this is done by a variety of ways, ac¬ 
cording to the different nature of the fubjedt. Some¬ 
times he allows what was faid may be true; but pleads, 
that what he contends for is neceffary. This was the 
method by which Hortenfius propofed to bring off 
Verms, as we have already fhown from Cicero, whole 
words are thefe, addreffing himfelf to the judges; 
“ What fhall I do ? which way fhall I bring in my 
accufation r where fhall I turnmyfelf? for the charac¬ 
ter of a brave general is placed like a wall againft all 
the attacks -I can make. I know the place, I per¬ 
ceive where Hortenfius intends to difplay himfelf. He 
will recount the hazards of war, the necefliiies of the 
ftate, the fcarcity of commanders; and then he will 
intreat you, and do his utmoft to perfuade you, not 
to fuffer the Roman people to be deprived of fuch a 
commander upon the teftimony of the Sicilians, nor 
"the glory of his arms to be fullied by a charge of ava¬ 
rice.” At other times the orator pleads, that although 
the contrary opinion may feem to be attended with 
advantage, yet that his own is more juft or honour¬ 
able. Such was the cafe of Regulus, when hi* friends 
endeavoured to prevail with him to continue at Rome, 
and not return to Carthage, where he knew he muft 
undergo a cruel death. But as this could not be done 
without violating his oath, he refufed to hearken to 
their perfuafions. Another way of confutation is, by 
retorting upon the adverfary bis own argument. Thus 
Cicero, in his defence of Ligarius, fays : “ You have, 
Tubero, that which is moft definable to an accufer, the 
confeffion of the aecufed party; but yet fuch a con- 
feffion, that he was on the fame fide that you, Tu¬ 
bero, chofe yourfelf, and your father too, a man wor¬ 
thy of the higheft praife. W herefore, if there was any 
crime in this, you ought firft to confef; your own be¬ 
fore you attempt to fallen any upon Ligarius.” The 
orator takes this advantage where an argument proves 
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too much, that is, more than the perfon defigned it TJifpofition 
for, who made ufe of it. Not much unlike this is ' v * 
what they call inverfton, by which the orator Ihows, 
that the reafons offered by the oppofite party make for 
him. So when Csecilius urged, that the province of 
accufing Verres ought to be granted to him, and not 
to Cicero, becaufe he had been his treafurer in Sicily 
at the time thofe crimes were committed with which 
he was charged, and confequently knew moft of that 
affair; Cicero turns the argument upon him, and 
fhows, for that very reafon he was the moft unfit of 
any man to be intrufted with his profecution; fince 
having been concerned with him in his crimes, he 
would certainly do all in his power to conceal orleffen 
them. Again, fometimes the charge, is acknowledged, 
but the crime fhifted off to another. Thus, when Sex- 
tius was accufed of fedition, becaufe he had got toge¬ 
ther a body of gladiators, and brought them into the 
forum, where a warm engagement happened between 
them and Clodius’s fadlion; Cicero owns the fadt, but 
charges the crime of fedition upon Clodius’s party in 
being the aggreffors. Another method made ufe of 
for the fame purpofe is, to alleviate the charge, and 
take off the force of it, by fhowing, that the thing 
was not done with that intention which the adverfary 
infinuates. Thus Cicero, in his defence of king De- 
jotarus, owns he had raifed fome forces, though not 
to invade the Roman territories, as had been alleged, 
but only to defend his own borders, and fend aid to 
the Roman generals. 

> We have hitherto beenfpeaking’of the methods of' 
confutation ufed by orators, in anfwering thofe argu¬ 
ments which are brought by the contrary party. But 
fometimes they raife fuch objedtions themfelves to 
what they have faid, as they imagine may be made by 
others; which they afterwards anfwer, the better to 
induce their hearers to think, that nothing confider- 
able can be offered againft what they have advanced, 
but what will admit of an eafy reply. Thus, when Ci¬ 
cero, at the requeft of the Sicilians, had undertaken 
the accufation of Verres, it came under debate, whe¬ 
ther he, or Cascilius, who had been Verres’s quseftor in. 

Sicily, fhould be admitted to that province. C' cer0 > 
therefore, in order to fet him afide, among other ar¬ 
guments, fhows his incapacity for fuch an underta¬ 
king, and for that end recounts at large the qualifica¬ 
tions neceffary for an orator. Which he reprefents to 
be fo many and great, that he thought it neceffary to. 
ftart the following objedlion to what he had himfelf 
faid upon that fubjedt. “ But you will fay perhaps. 

Have you all thefe qualifications ?” To which he thus 
replies; “ I wifh I had; but it has been my conftant 
ftudy from my youth to gain them. And if, from 
their greatnefs and difficulty, I have not been able 
to attain them, who have done nothing elfe through 
my whole life ; how far, do you imagine, you muft 
be from it, who never thought of them before; and t 
even now, when you are entering upon them, have ■ 
no apprehenfion, what, and how great, they, are> 

This is an efFedtual way of defeating an adverfary, 
when the objedtion is well founded, and clearly an- 
fwered. But we fhall have occafion to confider this . 
mattermore largely hereafter, under the figure prolep• 

Jis, to which it properly rebate?. 
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' “ ' Chap. VI. Of the ConcLjion. 

37 

The con- Rhetoricians make th e. conelufion of a difcourfe to 
clufion is a coniift of two parts ; recapitulation , and an addrefs to 

tfon^and*" the ^° nu 

addrefs 1 ■ Recapitulation is a fummary account of what the 

to the fpeaker has before offered in maintenance of his fub- 
paffionsi jeft; and is defigned both to refrefh the memory of 
the hearers, and to bring the principal arguments to¬ 
gether into a narrow compafs, that they may appear 
in a ftronger light. Now there are feveral things ne- 
ceffary to a good repetition. 

And firft, it mufi be Ihort and concife j fince it is 
defigned to refrefh the memory, and not to burden it. 
For this end, therefore, the chief things only are to 
be touched upon ; thofe on which the caule princi¬ 
pally depends, and which the orator is mod defirous 
fhould be regarded by his hearers. Now thefe are, 
The general heads of the difcourfe, with the main ar¬ 
guments brought to fupport them. But either to in- 
lift particularly upon every minute circumftance, or 
to enlarge upon thofe heads which it may be thought 
proper to mention, carries in it fo much the appear¬ 
ance of a repetition, as of a new difcourfe. 

Again, it is convenient in a repetition to excite 
things in the fame order in which they were at firft 
laid down. By this means the hearers will be enabled 
much better to keep pace with the fpeaker as he goes 
along; and if they happen to have forgot any thing, 
they will the more readily recal it. And befides, this 
method appears moft Ample and open, when the 
fpeaker reviews what he has faid in the fame manner 
it was before delivered, and fets it in the cleared light 
for others to judge , of it. But though a repetition 
contains only the fame things which had been more 
largely treated of before ; yet it is not neceffary they 
fhould be exprefled in the fame words. Nay, this 
would many times be tirefome and unpleafant to the 
hearers; whereas a variety of expreffion is grateful, 
provided the fenfe be the fame. Befides, every thing 
ought .now to be reprefented in the ftrongeft terms, 
and in fo lively a manner, as may at the fame-time both 
entertain the audience, and make the deepeft impref- 
flon upon their minds. We have a very exa£l and ac¬ 
curate example of repetition in Cicero’s oration for 
Ouintius. Cicero then was a young man, and feems 
to have kept more clofely to the rules of art, than af¬ 
terwards, when by life and practice he had gained a 
greater freedom of fpeaking. We formerly cited the 
partition of this fpeech, upon another occafion, which 
runs thus: “ We deny, Sextus Nevius, that you were 
put into the poffefilon of the eftate of P. Quintius, by 
the prastor’s edi< 5 t. This is the difpute between us. 
I will therefore fhow, firft, that you had no juft caufe 
to apply to the praetor for the polfeffion of the eftate 
of P. Quintius; then, that you could not polfefs it 
by the edi<ft ; and laftly, that you did not poffefs it. 
When I have proved thefe three things, I will con¬ 
clude.” Now Cicero begins his conelufion with a repe¬ 
tition of thofe three heads, and a fummary account of 
the feveral arguments he made ufe of under each of 
them. But they are too long to be here exhibited. In 
his oration for the Manilian law, his repetition is very 
ihort. He propofed in die partition to fpeak to three 


things: i he nature of the war againft king Mithri- Bifpofitlon 
dates, the greatnefs of it, and what fort of general ' ' /— “ 

was proper to be intruded with it. And when he has 
gone through each of thefe heads, and treated upon 
them very largely, lie reduces the fubftance of what he 
has faid to this general and Ihort account; “ Since 
therefore the war is fo neceffary, that it cannot be 
neglected ; and fo great, that it requires a very care¬ 
ful management; and you can intruft it with a general 
of admirable fkill in military affairs, of Angular cou¬ 
rage, the greateft authority, and eminent fucce s : do 
you doubt to make ufe of this fo great a bleffing, con¬ 
ferred and beftowed upon you by heaven, for the pre- 
fervation and enlargement of the Roman ftate?” In¬ 
deed this repetition is made by Cicero, before he pro¬ 
ceeds to the confutation; and not at the end of his 
difcourfe, where it is ufually longer and more particu¬ 
lar : however, this may ferve to fhow the nature of 
fuch a recital. 

But fometimes a repetition is made, by running a 
compurifon between the fpeaker’s own arguments and 
thofe of the adverfe party; and placing them in op- 
pofiti n to each other. And this method Cicero takes 
in the conelufion of his third oration upon the Agra¬ 
rian law. And here fometimes the orator takes occa¬ 
fion to find faulc with his adverfary’s management, in 
thefe and fuch like expreffions: “ This part he has 
entirely dropt. To that he has given an invidious 
turn, or a falie colouring. He leaves arguments, and 
flies to intreaties ; and not without good reafon, if we 
confider the weaknefs of his caufe.” 

But when the difcourfe is very long, and the argu¬ 
ments infifted on have been many, to prevent the 
hearers growing out of patience by a more particular 
recital, the orator fometimes only juft mentions fuch 
things, which he thinks of leaft confequence, by fay¬ 
ing, that he omits or paffes over them, till he comes 
to what is of greater moment, which he reprefents 
more fully. This method Cicero has taken in his 
defence of Cluentius; where, having run over feveral 
leffer heads in the manner now deferibed, he then 
alters his expreflif n, and introduces what was of more 
importance, by faying, “ What I firft complain of, 
is that wickednefs, which is now difeovered.” And 
fo he proceeds more particularly to recite thofe things 
which immediately related to Cluentius. And this is 
what the writers upon this art call pretention. But this 
much may ferve for repetition or recapitulation. 

2. We now proceed to the other part of the con- 
clufion, which confifts in an addrefs to the pajjtons. In¬ 
deed the orator fometimes endeavours occalionally to 
work upon the paflions of his hearers in other parts of 
his difcourfe, but more efpecially in the conelufion, 
where he is warmeft himleTf, and labours to make 
them fo. For the main defign of the introdudlion is 
to conciliate the hearers, and gain their attention; of 
the narration, propofition, and confirmation, to inform 
them; and of the conelufion, to move them. And 
therefore, to ufe Quintilian’s words, “ Here all the 
fpring’s of eloquence are to be opened. It is here we 
fecure the minds of the hearers, if what went before 
was well managed. Now we are paft die rocks and 
fhaUows, all the fails may be hofted. And as the 
greateft part of the conelufion confifts in illuftration, 
the moft pompous language and ftrongeft figures have 
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Difpofition place here.” Now the paflions, to which the orator 

-*■ v more particularly addrelfes, differ according to the 
nature of the di.'courfe. In demonllrative orations 
when laudatory,—love, admiration, -and emulation, are 
ufually excited ; but in invectives.—hatred, envy, and 
contempt. In deliberative fubjedh, either die hope of 
gratifying f me defire is fct in view, or the fear of 
fome impending evil. And in judicial difi ourfes, 
almoft all the paflions have place, but more efpecially 
refentment and pity ; infomuch that moil of the an¬ 
cient rhetoricians mention only thefe two. But having 
treated upon the nat'»e of the paflions, arcl the me¬ 
thods fuited both to excite and allay them, in a former 
chapter, we fhall at prefent only add a few general 
obfervations, which may not be improper in this place, 
where the lkill of the orator in addreffing to them is 
more efpeeially require h 

The orator will obferve wli.it circnmftances either 
of tilings, or perfons, or both, w ill furnifh him with 
motives proper to apply to thofe paflions he defltes to 
excite in the minds of his hearers. Thus Cicero, in 
his orations for Plancus and Sylla, moves his hearers 
from the circumftances of the men ; but in his accufa- 
tion of Verres, very Irequently f om the barbarity and 
horrid nature of his crimes; and from both, in his de¬ 
fence of Qvuntius. 

But the tame paffion mffy be excited by very diffe¬ 
rent methods. This is plain from the writings of 
thofe Roman fatyrifts which are yet extant; for they 
have all the fame defign, and that is to engage men 
to a l we of virtue, and hatred of vice: but their 
manner is very different, fuited to the genius of each 
writer. Horace, endeavours to recommend virtue, by 
laughing vice out of countenance ; Perfius moves us 
to an abhorrence and deteftation of vice, with the 
gravity and feverity of a philr.fbpher; and Juvenal, 
by open and vehement inveftives. So orators make 
ufe of all thefe methods in exciting the paflions ; as 
may befeenby their difcourfes, and particularly thofe 
of Cicero. But it is not convenient to dwell long 
Upon the fame paffion. For the image thus wrought 
up in the minds of the heaters does not la A a great 
while, but they foon return to refleftion. When the 
emotion, therefore, is once carried as high as it well 
can be, they fhould be left under its influence, and 
the fpeaker proceed to fome new matter, before it de¬ 
clines again. 

Moreover, orators, fometimes endeavour to raife 
contrary paflions to each other, as they are concerned 
for oppoflte parties. So the accufer excites anger and 
refentment, but the defendent pity and compaflion. 
At other times, one thinks it fufficient to allay and 
take off that paffion which the other has raifed, and 
bring the hearers to a calm and fedate confideration of 
the matter before them. 

But this efpccsally is to be regarded, that the 
orat' r exp refs the fame paflictti himfelf with which he 
endeavours to affeft others; and that not only in his 
adtion and voice, but likewife in his language: and 
therefore his words, and manner of expredicn, Ihould 
be fuited to that perturbation and diforder of mind 
which he defigns to reprefent. However, a decency 
and propriety of charadb r is always carefully to be 
obferved; for, as Cicero very well remarks, “ A ne : 
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gledt of this is not only very culpable in life, but like- Difpofition' 
wife in difeourfe. Nor do the fame things equally v "* 
become every fpeaker, or every audience; n r every' 
time, and every place.” And therefore he greatly' 
commends that painter, who, defining to reprefent 
in a picture the facrifice of Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s 
daughter, drew Chalcas the prieA with a fad counte¬ 
nance ; Ulyffes, her father’s great fi iend, more de- 
jedled ; and her uncle Menclans, molt diiconfol ite; 
but threw a veil over the face of Agamemnon himfelf, 
as being unable to exprefs that excefs of A rrow which 
he thought was proper to appear in his countenance. 

And this juAnefs of charafter is admirably well ob¬ 
ferved by Cicero himfelf, in his defence of Milo; for 
as Milo was always known to be a man of the greateA 
refolution, and moA undaunted courage, it was very 
improper to introduce him (as the ulual method then 
was in capital cafes) moving pity, and begging for 
mercy. Cicero therefore takes this part upon himfelf; 
and what he could not do with any propriety in the 
perfon of Milo, he performs in his own, and thus ad- 
dreffes the judges: “ What remains but that I in¬ 
treat and befeech you, that you would fliow that com¬ 
panion to this brave man, for which he himfelf does 
not folicit, but I, againA his inclination, earneAly 
implore and requeA. Do not be lefs inclined to ac¬ 
quit him, if in this our common forrow, you fee no 
tear fall from Milo’s eyes; but perceive in him the 
fame countenance, voice, and language, as at other 
times, Aeady and unmoved. Nay, I know not whe¬ 
ther for this reafon you ought not much fooner to fa¬ 
vour him: For if, in the conteAs of gladiators (per- 
lous ol the loweA condition and fortune in life), we 
are wont to be difpleafed with the timorous and fup- 
pliant, and thofe who beg for their life; but inter- 
pofe in favour of the brave and courageous, and fuch 
as expole themfelves to death; and we fhow more 
compaflion to thofe who do not fue for it, than to 
thole who do : with how much greater reafon ought 
we to aft in the fame manner towards the braveft of 
our fellow-citizens ?” And as thefe words were agree¬ 
able 10 his own charafter, while foliciting in behalf of 
another; fo, immediately after, he introduces Milo 
fpeaking like himfelf, with a generous and undaunted 
air: “ fhefe words of Milo (fays he) quite fink and 
diipirit me, which I daily hear from him. Farewel, 
farewel, my fellow citizens, farewel! may you be. 
happy, flourifti, and profper; may this renowned city 
be preferved, my moft dear country, however it has 
treated me; may it continue in peace, though I can¬ 
not continue in it, to whom, it owes its peace. I, will, 
retire; I wiii be gone.” 

But as perfons are commonly more affefted with 
what they fee than with what they hear, orators fome¬ 
times call in the afGRance of that fenfe in moving the 
paflions. For this reafon it was ulual among the Ro¬ 
mans, in judicial cafes, for accufed perfons to appear 
with a dejefted air and a fordid garb, attended by 
their parents, children, or other relations and friends, 
with the like drefs and afpeft; as likewife to lli.ew their 
fears, wounds, bloody garments, and other things of- 
the like nature, in open court.. So when, upon the 
death of Csefar, Mark Antony harangued the popu¬ 
lace, he at the fpne time, expofed to. their, view the 

garment 
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Difpofitiou. garment in which he was ftabbed, fixed upon a pole ; 

—v— at w } 1 ; c ] ;l figflr they were fo cm aged, that immediately 
they ran with lighted torches to let fire to the houfes 
of the confpirators. But this cuftom at laft: became 
fo common, and was fometimes fo ill conduced, that 
the force of it was greatly abated, as we learn from 
Quintilian. However, if the Romans proceeded to 
an excefs on the one hand, the ftriffneis of the Areo- 
pagites at Athens may perhaps be thought too rigid 
on the other; for in that court, if the orator began to 
fay any thing which was moving, an officer immedi¬ 
ately flood up, and bade him be fiient. There is cer¬ 
tainly a medium between thefe two extremes, which 
is fometimes not only ufeful, but even neceffary: for, 
as Quintilian very juflly fays, “ It is neceffary to ap¬ 
ply to the paffions, when thofe things which are true, 
’juft, and of common benefit, cannot be come at any 
other way.” 

Chap. Vlt. Of DigreJJlcn, 'Tranfitlon, and 
Amplification. 

Digrduon, The number, order, and nature of the parts which 
traufition, conftitute a complete and regular oration, we have en- 
and ar.iph- deavoured to explain in feveral preceding chapters, 
defined and ® at t ^ ere are two or three things yet remaining, very 
-explained, neceffary to be known by an orator, which feem moft 
properly to come under the fecond branch of his art.—* 
And thefe are, DigreJJian, Tranftton, and Amplification. 

I. Digrejfion , as defined by Quintilian, is, “ A 
going off from the fubjeff we are upon to fome differ 
rent thing, which may however be of ft rvice to it.” 
We have a very beautiful inftance of this in Cicero’s 
defence of Ccelius, who was accufed of having firft 
borrowed money of Clodia, and then engaging her 
fervants to poifon her. Now, as the proof of the faff 
depended upon feveral circumftances, the orator ex¬ 
amines them feparately; and fhows them to be all 
highly improbable. “ How (lays he) was the de- 
fign of this poifon laid ? Whence came it ? how did 
-they get it ? by whofe affiftance, to whom, or where, 
‘-was it delivered ?” Now to the firft of thefe queries 
he makes the accufer give this anfwer: “ They fay 
Ccelius had it at home, and tried the force of it upon 
a Have provided on purpofe, whofe fudden death 
proved tire ftrength of the poifon ” Now as Cicero 
reprefents the whole charge againft Ccelius as a fiffion 
of Clodia, invented out of revenge for fome flights he 
had put upon her; to make this the more probable, he 
infinuates that flie had poifoned her hufband, and 
takes this opportunity to hint it, that he might fhow 
how eafy it was for her to charge another with poifon- 
ing a fervant, who had done the fame to her own 
hulband. But not contented with this, he fteps out 
of his way, and introduces fome of the laft words of 
her hulband Metellus, to render the faff more bar¬ 
barous and flocking, from the admirable character of 
the man. “ O immortal gods! why do you fome¬ 
times wink at the greateft crimes of mankind, or de¬ 
lay the punifhment of them to futurity ? For I faw, I 
myfelf faw (and it was the moft doleful feene of my 
whole life) when Q_ Metellus was taken from the 
bofom of his country; and when he, who thought 
himfelf born to be ferviceable to this ftate, within 
three days after he had appeared with fuch advantage 
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in the fenate, in the forum, and everywhere in public, Difpolition, 

was fnatched from us m the flower of his age,.and —- 

prime of his ftrength and vigour. At which time, 
when he was about to expire, and hre mind had loft 
the fenfe of other things, ftill retaining a -concern for 
the public, he looked upon me, as I was all in tears, 
and intimated in broken and dying words, how great 
a ftorm bung over the city and threatened the whole 
ftate; often linking the wall which feparated his 
houfe from that of Quintus Catulus, and frequently- 
calling both upon him and me, and feeming to grieve 
notfo much at the approach of his own death, as that 
both his country and I fhoulu be deprived of his 
affiftance. Had he not been wickedly taken off on a, 
fudden, how would he after his confulfhip have with- 
ftood the fury of his kinftnan Publius Clodius, who, 
while in that office, threatened in the hearing of the 
fenate, to kill him with his own hand, when he firft 
began to break out ? And will this woman dare to 
come out of thofe doors, and talk of the force of 
poifon ? will not fhe fear left the houfe itfelf fhould 
fpeak the villainy ? will not fhe dread the confcious 
■walls, nor that fad and mournful night ? But I re¬ 
turn to the accufation.” And then he proceeds to 
confider and refute the feveral circumftances of the 
accufation. All this was no part of his argument; 
but having mentioned the charge of poifon, he im¬ 
mediately takes occafion to introduce it, in order t» 
excite the,indignation of the hearers againft Clodia, 
and invalidate the.profecution as coming from a per- 
fon of her character. Digreffion cannot properly be 
faid to be a neceffary part of a difeourfe; but it may 
fometimes be very convenient, and that upon feveral 
accounts. 

As firft, where a fubjeff is of itfelf flat and dry, or 
requires clofe attention, it is of ufe to relieve and un¬ 
bend the mind by fomething agreeable and entertain¬ 
ing. For which reafon Quintilian obferves, that the 
orators of his time generally made an exenrfion in their 
harangues upon fome pleafmg topic, between the nar¬ 
ration and the proof. But he condemns the praftice, 
as too general; for while they feemed to think it ne¬ 
ceffary, it obliged them fometimes to bring in things 
trifling and foreign to the purpofe. BeGdes, a di¬ 
greffion is confined to no one part of a difeourfe, but 
may come in anywhere, as occafion offers; provided 
it fall in naturally with the fubjeff, and be made fome 
way fubfervient to it. We never meet with it in 
Cicero, without fome evident and good reafon. So 
in his profecution of Verres for his barbarous and in¬ 
human outrages againft the Sicilians, he takes an oc¬ 
cafion to launch out in a beautiful defeription of the 
ifland, and to recount the advantages which accrued 
from it to the Romans. His fubjeff did not neceffa- 
rily lead him to this, but his view irt it was to heighten 
and aggravate the charge againft Verrus. 

Again, as a d.grejfion ought not to be made with¬ 
out fufficient reafon, fo neither fhould it be too fre¬ 
quent. And he who never does it but Where it is 
proper and ufeful, will not often fee occafion for it. 
Frequently to leave the fubjeff, and go off to other 
things, breaks the thread of the difeourfe, and is apt 
to introduce confufion. Indeed fome kinds of writing 
admit of a more frequent ufe of digreflions than others. 

In hiftory they are often very ferviceable. For as 

that 




Difpofttion that confifts of a feries of fafts, and a long continued ing one enemy, and fuch an one ; who owns himfelf Olfpi fition 

*." w narrative without variety, is apt to grow dull and an enemy, and w r hom I do not fear, fince, what Ial- ' —v ’ 

ted ous; it is neceffary at proper diftances to throw ways defired, there is now a wall between us; and fay 

in fomething entertaining, in order to enliven it, and nothing of thofe, who conceal themfelves, who remain 

keep up the attention. And accordingly we find the at Rome, and among us.” And then he proceeds to 

bell; hiftorians often embellifh their writings with de- give an account of the other confpirators. 
fcriptions of cities, rivers, and countries, as like wife But fometimes, in paffing from one thing to another, 
with the fpeeches of eminent perfons upon important a general hint of it is thought fuffkient to prepare 
occafions, and other ornaments, to render them the the hearers, without particularly fpecifying what has 

more pleafing and delightful. Poets take a ftill been laid, or is next to follow. Thus Cicero in his 

greater liberty in this refpeff: for as their principal fecond Philippic fays, “ But thofe things are old, 
view is moll commonly to pleafe, they do not attend this is yet frefh.” And again: “ But I have infilled 
fo clofely to connexion ; but as an image offers itfelf, too long upon trifles, let us come to things of greater 
which may be agreeably wrought up, they bring it in, moment.” And at other times, for greater brevity, 
and go off more frequently to different things, than the tranfition is imperfedt, and mention made only 
other writers. of the following head, without any intimation of what 

Another property of a digrcjjian is, that it ought not has been fiiid already. As in Cicero's defence of 

to be too long, left the hearers forget what preceded, Mursena, where he lays: “ I muft now proceed to 

before the fpeaker returns again to his fubjedt. the third part of my oration concerning the charge of 

For a digreflion being no principal part of a dif- bribery.” And foon afte: : “ I come now to Cato, 
courfe, nor of any further ufe than as it ferves fome who is the fupport and ftrength of this charge.” 
way or other to enforce or illuftrate the main fubjedt; III. The third and laft head is, Amplification. Now Amplifica- 
it cannot anfwer this end, if it be carried to fuch a by amplification is meant, not barely, a method of en- tion de- 
length, as to caufe that either to be forgotten or ne- larging upon a thing ; but fo to reprefent it in the fined an<l 
gledled. And every one’s memory will not ferve him folleft and moft comprehendve view., as that it may in explained, 
to connedt together two parts of a difcouffe, which the Iivelieft manner ftrike the mind, and influence the 
lie at a wide diftance from each other. The better paffions. Cicero, fpeaking of this, calls it the greatejl 
therefore to guard againft this, it is not unufual with commendation of eloquence ; and obferves, “ that it con- 
orators, before they enter upon a digreflion of any fills not only in magnifying and heightening a thing, 
confiderable length, to prepare their hearers, by giving but likewife in extenuating and leflening it.” But 
them notice of it, and fometimes defiring leave to di- though it confifts of thefe two parts, and may be ap- 
vert a little from the fubjedt. And fo-likewife at the plied either way; yet to amplify, is not to fet things 
conclufion they introduce the fubjedt again by,a fliort in a falfe light, but to paint them in their juft pro- 
tranfition. Thus Cicero in the example cited above, portion and proper colours, fuitable to their nature 
when he has fitiifhed his digreflion concerning the death and qualities. Rhetoricians have obfcrved feveral ways 
of Metellus, proceeds to his fubjedt again with thefe of doing this. 

words: “ But I return to the accufation.” One is to afcend from a particular thing to a gene- 

Indeed we find orators fometimes, when fore preffed, ral. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Archias, having 
and the caufe will not bear a clofe fcrutiny, artfully commended him as an excellent poet, and likewife ob- 
run into digreffions with a defign to divert the at- ferved, that all the liberal arts have a connection with 
tention of the hearers from the fubjedt, and turn each other, and a mutual relation between them, in 
them to a different view. And in fuch cafes, as they order to raile a juft efteem of him in the minds of his 
endeavour to be unobferved, fo they do it tacitly hearers, takes occafion to fay many things in praife 
without any tranfition or intimation of their defign ; ofpolite literature in general, and the great advantages 
their bufinefs being only to get clear of a difficulty, till that may be received from it. “ You will afk me, 
they have an opportunity of entering upon lome frelh (fays he), why we are fo delighted with this man? 
topic. Becaufe he fuppiies us with thofe things, which both 

Tranfitions Tranfitians are often ufed not only after a di- refrefti our minds after the node of the forum, and 

often ufed greffion, but likewife upon other occafions. A trail-. delight our ears when wearied with contention. I)o 
on various fitionis, “A form of lpeech, by which the fpeaker you think we could either be furniffied with matter for 
occafions. ; n a few words tells his hearers both what he has laid fuch a variety of fubjefrs, if we did not cultivate cur 
already, and what he next defigns to fay.” Where a minds with learning ; or.bear fuch a conftanc fatigue, 
difcourfe confifts of feveral parts, this is often very without affording them that refrefliment ? I own I 
proper in paffing from one to another, efpeciallv have always purfued thefe ftudies ; let thofe be afhamedi 
when the parts are of a confiderable length ; for it who have fo given up themfelves to learning, as nei- 
, stffifts the hearers to carry on the feries of the difcourfe ther to be able to convert it to any common benefit, 
in their mind, which is a great advantage to the me- nor difcover it in public. But why fhould it fhame 
mory. It is likewife a great relief to the attention, me, who have fo lived for many years, that no ad- 
to be told when an argument is finifhed, and what is vantage or eafe has ever diverted me, no pleafure 
to be expefted next. And therefore we meet with it allured me, nor lleep retarded me, from this purfuit. 
very frequently in hiftcry. But we confider it at pre- Who then can blame me, or who can juftly be dif- 
fent only as made ufe of by orators. Cic* ro, in his p'eafed with me, if I have employed that time in re- 
fecond oration againft Catiline, who had then left viewing thefe ftudies, which has been fpent by others 
Rome, having at large defcribed his conduct and de- in managing their affairs, in the celebration of fefti- 
figns, be adds: “ But why do I talk fo long concern- v-als, or other diverfions, .in refrefhments of mind and 
’■ Vol. XIII- 2 F bodv, 
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Diffolition body, in unfeafonable banquets, in dice, or tennis ? 

' And this ought the rather to be allowed me, becaufe 

my ability as an orator has been improved by thofe 
purfuit-, which, fuel) as it is, was never wanting to 
nffift my friends. And if it be efteemed but final), 
yet I am fenfible from what fpring I mu ft draw thofe 
things which are of the greateft importance.” With 
more to the fame purpofe; from which he draws this 
inference : “ Shall I not therefore love this man ? 
fhall I not admire him ? Ihall I not by all means de¬ 
fend him !” 

A contrary method to the former is, to defeend 
from a general to a particular. As if any one, while 
fpeaking in commendation of eloquence, fhould illu- 
ftrate what he fays from the example of Cicero, and 
fhow the great fervices he did his country, and the 
honours he gained to himfelf, by his admirable flail in 
oratory. Our common way of judging of the nature 
of things is from what we obferve in particular in- 
ftances, by which we form general notions concerning 
them. When therefore we confider the charadler of 
Cicero, and the figure he made in the world, it leads 
us to conclude, there muft be fomething very admi¬ 
rable in that art by which he became fo celebrated. 
And this method he has taken himfelf in his oration 
for the Manilian law, where having firft intimated the 
fcarcity of good generals at that time among the Ro¬ 
mans, he then deferibes the virtues of a complete com¬ 
mander as a proof of it, and (hows how many and 
great qualifications are neceffary to form fuch a cha¬ 
racter, as courage, prudence, experience, and fuccefs: 
all which he afterwards applies to Pompey. 

A third method is by an enumeration of parts. So 
when Cicero, upon the defeat of Mark Antony before 
Mutina, propofed that a funeral monument fhould be 
erefted in honour of the foldiers who were killed in 
that battle, as a comfort to their furviving relations; 
he does it in this way, to give it the greater weight: 
“ Since (fays he) the tribute of glory is paid to the 
beft and moft valiant citizens by the honour of a mo¬ 
nument, let us thus comfort their relations, who will 
receive the greateft confolation in this manner: their 
parents, who produced fuch brave defenders of the 
itate ; their children, -who will enjoy thefe domeftic 
examples, of fortitude; their wives, for the lofs of 
fuch hufbands, whom it will be more fitting to extol 
than lament; their brethren, who will hope to re¬ 
ferable them no lefs in their virtues than their alpect. 
And I with we may be able to remove the grief of all 
thefe by our refolutions.” Such reprefer.t.itions greatly 
enlarge the image of a thing, and afford the mind a 
much clearer view of it than if it were contrafled into 
one fingle propofmon. 

Again, another method not much unlike the former 
is, when any thing is illuftrated from a variety of 
caufes. Thus Cicero juftifies his behaviour in retiring, 
and not oppofiog his enemies, when they fpirited up 
the mob in order to ban.fh him, from the following 
realons, which at that time determined him to fuch a 
conduft : “ When (fays he) unlefs 1 was given up, 
fo many armed fleets feemed ready to attack this fingle 
fh'P of the ftate, toffed with the tempefts of feditions 
and di.cnrds, and the fenate was now removed from 
the helm; when banifhrnent, murder, and outrage, 
■were threatened ; when fame, from an apprebenfion of 


their own danger, would not defend me ; others were Difpofitiou 

incited by an inveterate hatred to all good men, others v -- 

thought I flood in the way, others took this oppor¬ 
tunity to exprefs their refentment, others envied the 
peace and tranquillity of the ftate-; and upon all thefe 
accounts I was particularly ftruck at: fh'»uld I have 
chofen rather to oppofe them (I will not fay to my 
own certain deftrudtion, but to the greateft danger 
both of you and your children), than alone to fubmit 
to and undergo what threatened us all in. common }” 

Such a number of reafons brought together, muft fet 
a thing in a very ftrong and clear light. 

The like may be faid of a number and variety of 
effe&s. Thus Cicero deferibes the force and excel¬ 
lence of oratory from its great and furprifing effects, 
when he fays, “ Nothing feems to be more excellent, 
than by difeourfe to draw the attention of a whole 
affembly, delight them, and fway their inclinations 
different ways at pleafure. This, in every free ftate, 
and efpecialiy in times of peace and tranquillity, has 
been always in the higheft efteem and reputation. 

For what is either fo admirable, as for one only, or a 
very few, out of a vaft multitude, to be able to do 
that which all have a natural power of doing ; or fo 
delightful to hear, as a judicious and folid difeourfe 
in florid and polite language ? or fo powerful and 
grand, as to influence the populace, the judges, the 
fenate, by the charms of eloquence ? Nay, what is fo 
noble, fo generous, fo munificent, as to afford aid to 
fupplicants, to fupport the afflicted, givefafety, deliver 
from dangers, and preferve from exile ? Or what is fo 
neceffary as to be always furniftied with arms to guari 
yourfelf, affert your right, or repel injuries ? And, 
not to confine our thoughts wholly to the courts of 
juftice or the fenate, what is there in the arts of 
peace more agreeable and entertaining than good lan¬ 
guage and a fine way of fpeaking ? For it is this efpe¬ 
cialiy wherein we excel other animals, that we can 
difeourfe together, and convey our thoughts to each 
other by words. Who therefore would not efteem, 
and in a particular manner endeavour to furpafs others 
in that wherein mankind principally excels brute 
beafts ? But to proceed to its chief advantages: What 
elfe would have drawn men into focieties, or taken 
them off from a wild and favage life, and foften them 
into a polite and civilized behaviour ; or, when fettled 
in communities, have reftrained them by laws ?” Who 
but, after fuch a defci iption, muft conceive the ftrong- 
eft paffion for an art attended with fo many great and 
good effedts ? 

A thing may likewife be illuftrated by its oppofite. 

So the blefflngs and advantages of peace may be re¬ 
commended from the miferies and calamities of war; 
and thus Cicero endeavours to throw contempt upon 
Cati.ine and his party, by comparing them with the 
contrary fide: “ But if, omitting all thefe things 
with which we abound, and they want, the fenate, the, 
knights, the populace, the city, treafury, revenues, all 
Italy, the provinces, and foreign nations; if, I fay, 
omitting thefe things., we compare the caufes tbem- 
felves iii which each fide is engaged, we may learn 
from thence how defpicable they are.—For on this 
fide modefty is engaged, on that impudence; on this 
chaftity, on that lewdnefs ; on this integrity, on that 
fraud; on this piety, on that profanenefs; on this 

con- 
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Elocution; conllancy, on A at fury ; on this honour, on that bafe- 
ne f s . on this moderation, on that unbi idled paffion : 
In a word, equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and all virtues, contend with injuftice, luxury, cow¬ 
ardice, rafknefs, and all vices; plenty with want ; iea- 
fon with folly ; fobriety with madnefs; and, laitly, 
good hope with defpair. In fuch a conteft, did men 
defert us, would not heaven ordain that fo many and 
fo great vices fhould be defeated by thefe molt excel¬ 
lent virtues ?” 

Gradation is another beautiful way of doing this. 
So when Cicero would aggravate the cruelty and bar¬ 
barity of Verres for crucifying a Roman citizen, which 
was a fort of punifhment only inflidled upon flave-~, 
he choofes this way of doing it. “ It is a crime (fays 
he) to bind a Roman citizen, wickednefs to whip him, 
and a fort of parricide to kill him ; what then mud I 
call it to crucify him? No name can fufficiently ex- 
prefs fuch a villany.” And the images of things may 
be thus heightened, either by afeending, as in this in- 
flance; or defeending, as in that which follows, re¬ 


lating to the fame affion of Verres; “Was I not to Eloctu kxi. 
complain of or bewail thefe things to Roman citizens, —^ 
nor the friends of our date, nor thofe who had heard 
of the Roman name ; nay, if not to men, but beads; 
or, to go yet further, if in the mod defert wildernefs, 
to dones and rocks ; even all mute and inanimate 
creatures would be moved by fo great and heinous 
cruelty.” 

And, to name no more, fafts may be amplified from 
their circumdances; as time, place, manner, event, 
and the like. But indances of this would carry us 
too far; and therefore we fhall only add, that, as the 
defign of amplification is not barely to prove or evince 
the truth of things, but alfo to adorn and illudrate 
them, it requires a florid and beautiful dyle, confiding 
of itrong and emphatical words, flowing periods, har¬ 
monious numbers, lively tropes, and bright figures. 

But the confideration of thefe things come under the 
third part of oratory, upon which v\e are now t® 
enter. 


Part III. Of ELOCUTION. 


E LOCUTION diredls us to fuit both the words 
and expreflions of a difeourfe to the nature of the 
i'ubjeft, or to fpeak with propriety and decency. This 
faculty is in one word called eloquence ; and thofe per- 
fons who are poffeffed of it are therefore flyled </»- 
quent• 

Elocution is twofold, general and particular. The 
former treats of the feveral properties and ornaments 
of language in common ; the latter confiders them 
as they are made ufe of to form different forts of 
ftyle. 

I. GENERAL ELOCUTION. 

General This, according to rhetoricians, confifls of three 
{-'.locution parts ; Elegance, Compqfition, and Dignity. A difeourfe 
defined, which has all thefe properties fuilably adjufted, muff, 
with refpedt to the language, be perfedt in its kind, 
and delightful to the hearers. 

Chap. I. Of Elegance. 

Elegance confifls in two things, Purity and Per- 
fpicuity: And both thefe, as well with refpedt to Angle 
words, as their conftrucHon in fentences. Thefe pro¬ 
perties in language give it the name of elegant , for a 
like reafon that we call other things fo which are clean 
and neat in their kind. But in the common ufe of 
our tongue, we are apt to confound elegance with elo¬ 
quence ; and fay, a difeourfe is tlgant, when we mean 
by the exprefiion, that it has all the properties of fine 
language. 

$ I. Purity. 

Purity ex- By this we are to ir.Jerftand the choice of fuch 
plained and.words and phrafes as are fuited and agreeable to the 
llluftrated. ufe of the language in which we fpeak : and fo gram¬ 
marians reduce the faults they oppofe to it to two 
forts, which they call barbarifm and folecifm ; the for¬ 
mer of which re'pecls Angle word.", and the la ter their 
confti udiion. But we fhall confides- them jointly, and 


in a manner different from grammarians; for with them 
all words are efteemed pure which are once adopted 
into a language, and authorifed by ufe. And as-to 
phrafes, or forms of exprefiion, they allow them all the 
fame claim, which are agreeable to the analogy of the 
tongue. But in oratory, neither all words nor all ex- 
preffiorss are fo called which occur in language; but 
fuch only as come recommended by the authority of 
thole who fpeak or wrhe with accuracy and politeneff. 
Indeed it is a common faying, that we fhould think with 
the learned, andfpeak with the -vulgar. But the meaning 
of that exprefiion is no more than that we fhould fpeak 
agreeably to the common ufage of the tongue, that 
every one may underffand us; and not choofe fuch 
words or expreflions as are either difficult to be under- 
flood, or may carry in them an appearance of affedfa- 
tion and fingnlai-ity. But in order to fet this matter 
in a clearer light, we fhall here recount the prir.c : pal 
things which vitiate the purity of language. 

And firft, it often happens, that fuch words and 
forms of fpeaking as were introduced by the learned 
are afterwards dropped by them as mean and fordid, 
from a feeming bafenefs contradled by vulgar ufe. 
For polite and elegant fpeakers diflinguifh themfelves 
by their difeourfe, as perfons of figure do by their 
garb; one being the drefs of the mind, as the other 
is of the body. And hence it comes to pafs, that 
both have their different fi fhions, which are often 
changed; and as the vulgar affedl to imitate thofe 
above them in both, this frequently occafions an alte¬ 
ration when either becomes too trite and common. 
But befide thefe fordid words and expreflions, which 
are rendered fo by the ufe of the vulgar, there is an¬ 
other fort firft introduced by them, which is carefully 
to be avoided by all thofe who are d. fnous to fpeak 
well. For the vulgar have their peculiar words and 
phrafes, fuited to their circumdances, and taken from 
fuch things as ufually occur in their way of life. Thus 
in the old comedians, many things are fpoken by ser¬ 
vants, agreeable to their character, which would be 
3 F 2 very 
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Elocution, very unbecoming from the mouth of a gentleman. 

' v And we cannot but daily obferve the like inftances 
among ourfelves. 

Again, this is common to language with all other 
human productions, that it is in its own nature liable 
to a conftant change and alteration. For, as Horace 
has juftly obferved, 

All human works fhall wade; 

Then how can feeble words pretend to laft. 

Nothing could ever pleafe all perfons, or at lead for 
any length of time. And there is nothing from which 
this can lefs be expected than language. For as the 
thoughts of men are exceedingly various, and words 
are the fig ns of their thoughts, they will be conftant- 
- ly inventing new figns to exprefs them by, in oi der to 
convey their ideas with more clearnefs or greater 
beauty. If we look into the different ages of the La¬ 
tin writers, what great alterations and changes do we 
find in their language ? How few now underftand the 
remaining fragments of the twelve tables ? Nay, how 
many words do we meet with even in Plautus, the 
meaning of which has not yet been fixed with certain¬ 
ty by the fkill of the beft critics l And if we confider 
our own language, it will appear to have been in a 
manner entirely changed from what it was a few ages 
fince. To mention no others, the celebrated Chaucer 
is to moft perfons now almoft unintelligible, and wants 
an expofitor. And even fince our own memory, we 
cannot but have obferved, that many words and ex- 
preflions, which a few years ago were in common ufe, 
are now in a manner laid afide and antiquated ; and 
that others have conftantly fucceeded, and daily do fuc- 
ceed, in their room. So true is that obfervation of 
the fame poet: 

Some words that have or elfe will feel decay 

Shall be reftor’d, and come again in play; 

And words now fam’d (hall not be fancied long ; 

They fhall not pleafe the ear, nor move the tongue : 

As ufe fhall thefe approve, and thofe condemn; 

Ufe, the lole rule of fpeech, and judge fupreme. 

We muft therefore no lefs abftain from antiquated or 
obfolete words and phrafes, than from fordid one9. 
Though all old words are not to be thought antiqua¬ 
ted. By the former we mean fuch as, though of an 
ancient {landing, are not yet entirely difufed nor their 
fignification loft. And from the ufe of thefe we are 
not to be wholly debarred, efpecially when they appear 
more fignificant than any others we can fix upon. But 
as to phrafes or expreffions, greater caution feems ftill 
neceftary : and fuch as are old fhould doubtlefs, if at 
all, be ufed more fparingly. The Latin tongue was 
brought to its greateft perfection in the reign of Au- 
guftus, or fomewhat fooner ; and he himfelf fludied it 
very carefully. For, as Suetonius tells us, “ He ap¬ 
plied himfelf to eloquence, and the ftudy of the libe¬ 
ral arts, frorn^ his childhood, with great diligence and 
labour. He chofe a mariner of fpeaking which was 
ln.ooth and elegant: he avoided the ill favour, as he 
ufed to call it, of antiquated words ; and he was wont 
to blame Tiberius for his afFeftation of them.” In 
our own language, fuch words are to be efteemed an¬ 
tiquated, which the moft polite perfons have dropped, 
both in their difeourfe and writings; whofe example 


we fhould follow, unlefs we would be thought to cor.- Elocution, 
verfe rather with the dead than the living. ” ’ 

But further : As on the one hand we mull avoid ob¬ 
folete words and phrafes ; fo, on the other, we fhould 
refrain from new ones, or fuch whole ufe has not 
yet been fufficiently eftablifhed, at leaft among thofe 
of the beft tafle. Words may be confidered as new in 
two refpedls ; either when they are firft brought into 
a language, or when they are ufed in a new fenfe. As 
the former of thefe may fometimes leave us in the 
dark by not being under Hood, fo the latter are moft 
apt to miflead us ; for when we hear a word that has 
been familiar to us, we are prefently led to fix that 
idea to it with which it has ufually been attended. 

And therefore, in both cafes, fome previous intima¬ 
tion may be neceffary. Cicero, who perhaps enlarged 
the furniture of the Reman tongue more than any one 
perfon befides, appears always very cautious how he 
introduces any thing new, and generally gives notice 
of it when he attempts it, as appears in many inftan¬ 
ces fcattered through his works. What bounds we 
are now to fix to the purity of the Latin tongue in 
the ufe of it, the learned are not well agreed. It is cer¬ 
tain, crur furniture is much lefs than when it was a li¬ 
ving language, and therefore the greater liberty muft 
■of neceffity be fometimes taken. So that their opi¬ 
nion feems not unadvifeable, who diredt us to make 
choice principally of what we are furnifhed with from 
the writers of the Auguftan age ; and, where we can¬ 
not be fupplied from them, to make ufe of fuch au¬ 
thors as lived neared to them, either before or fince. 

And as to our own tongue, it is certainly pruden ( t to 
be as careful how we admit any thing into it that is 
uncouth or difagreeable to its genius, as the ancient 
Romans were into theirs-; for the perfection of a lan¬ 
guage does in a great meafure confift in a certain ana¬ 
logy and harmony running through the whole, by 
which it may be capable of being brought to a ftand- 
ard. 

But befides thofe things already mentioned, any mi- 
ftake in the fenfe of words, or their conftrudtion, is op- 
pofed to purity. For to fpeak purely, is to fpeak 
corredtly. And fuch is the nature of thefe faults in 
elocution, that they are often not fo eafy to be obfer¬ 
ved by hearing as by reading. Whence it is, that 
many perfons are thought to fpeak better than they 
write; for while they are fpeaking, many flips and in¬ 
accuracies efcape difregnrded, which in reading would 
prefently appear. And this is more efpecially the cafe 
of perfons unacquainted with arts and literature ; who, 
by the afliftance of a lively fancy and flow of words, 
often fpeak with great eafe and freedom, and by that 
means pleafe the ear; when, at the fame time, what 
they fay, would not fo well bear reading. 

We fhall only add, that a diftindtion ought likewife 
to be made between a poetic diftion and that of prole 
writers. For poets in- all languages have a fort of pe¬ 
culiar dialedt, and take greater liberties, not only in 
their figures, but alfo in their choice and difpofition of 
words; fo that what is a beauty in them would often 
appear unnatural and affedted in profe. 

§2. Of Perfpicuity. 43 

t> 11 • - Perfpicuity 

Perspicuity, as well as purity, confifts partly m explained 

Jingle words, and partly in their conflriiBhn. and iliu- 

I, As ftrated. , 
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Elocution. I. As to fugle wards, thofe are generally cleareft 
~r~ ' and beft undertlood which are ufed in their proper 

As tofinMe fenfe. But it requires noTnjall attention and fkill to 
words. ° be well acquainted with the force and propriety of 
words ; which ought to be duly regarded, fmce the 
perfpicuity of a dil'courfe depends fo much upon it. 
Caefar feems plainly to have been of this mind, when 
he tells us, “ The foundation of eloquence confifts in 
the choice of words.” It may not be amifs, therefore, 
to lay down fome few obfervations, by which the dif* 
tindl notions of words and their peculiar force may 
more eafily be perceived. All words may be divided 
into proper words and tropes. Thofe are called proper 
words, which are exprefled in their proper and ufual 
fenfe. And tropes are fuch words as are applied to 
fome other thing than what they properly denote, 
by reafon of fome fimilitude, relation, or contrariety 
between the two things. So, when afubtle artful man 
is called a fox, the.reafon of the name is founded in a 
fimilitude of qualities. If we fay, Cicero will always 
live, meaning bis works, the caufe is transferred to the 
effect. And when we are told, Cafar conquered the 
Gauls, we.underftand that he did it with the affiftance 
of his army ; where,a part is put for the whole, from 
the relation between them. And when Cicero calls 
Antony a fine guardian of the fate, every ofte per¬ 
ceives he means the contrary. But the nature and ufe 
of tropes will be explained more fully hereafter in 
their proper place. All words muft at firft have had 
one original and primary fignification, which, ftriitly 
fpeaking, may be called their proper fenfe. But it 
fbmetimes happens through length of time, that words 
lofe their original fignification, and afliime a new one, 
which then becomes their proper fenfe. So hofi'u in 
the Latin tongue at firft fignified a f ranger; but af¬ 
terwards that fenfe of the word was entirely laid afide, 
and it was ufed to denote a public enemy. And in our 
language, it is well known, that the word knave an¬ 
ciently fignified a fervant. The reafon of the change 
feems to be much the fame, as in that of the Latin 
word latro; which firft fignified a foldier , but after¬ 
wards a roller. Befides, in all languages it has fre¬ 
quently happened, that many words have gradually 
varied from their firft fenfe to others fomewhat diffe¬ 
rent ; which may, notwithftanding, all of them, when 
rightly applied, be looked upon as proper. Nay, in 
procefs of time, it is often difficult to fay which is the 
original, or mod proper fenfe. Again, fometimes two 
or more words may appear to have the fame fignifi- 
cation with each other, and may therefore be ufed in¬ 
differently ; unlefs the beauty of the period, or fome 
other particular reafon, determine to the choice of one 
rather than another. Of this kind are the words enfts 
and gladius in the Latin tongue; and in ours, pity and 
compajfian. And there are other words of fo near an 
affinity to each other, or atleaft appear fo from vulgar 
ufe, that they are commonly thought to be fynony- 
mous. Such are the words mercy and pity ; though 
mercy in its ftrift fenfe is exercifed towards an offen¬ 
der, and pity refpefb one in diftrefs. As this pecu¬ 
liar force and diftin&ion of words is carefully to be 
attended to, fo it may be known feveral ways. Thus 
the proper fignification of fubftantives may be feen 
by their application to other fubftantives. As in the 
inftance juft now given, a perfon is faid to fhow mercy 


to a criminal, and pity to one in d'firefs. And in the Elocutu-a. • 
like manner, verbs are diltinguifhed, by being joined y ' 
to fome certain nouns, and not to others. So a per- 
fon is faid to command an inferior, to intreat a fuperior, and 
to defire an equal. Adje&ives alfo, which denote the 
properties of things, have their fignification deter¬ 
mined by thofe fubje&s to which they moft properly 
relate. Thus we fay, an honefi mind, and a healthful 
body; a wife man, and a fine houfe. Another way of 
dittinguifliing the propriety of words, is by their ufe 
in gradations. As if one Ihould fay, Hatreds, grudges, 
quarrels , tumults, feditions, wars, fpring from unbridled 
pajfions. The proper fenfe of words may likewife be 
known by obferving to what other words they are ei¬ 
ther oppofed, or ufed as equivalent. So in that paf- 
fege of Cicero, where he fays, “ I cannot perceive 
why you Ihould be angry with me : If it be becaufe I 
defend him whom you accufe, why may not I be dif- 
pleafed with you for accufing him whom I defend? 

You fay, I accufe my enemy; and I fay, I defend my 
friend.” Here the words accufe and defend, friend and 
enemy, are oppofed ; and to be angry and difpleafed, are 
ufed as terms equivalent. Laftly, the derivation of 
words contributes very much to determine their true 
meaning. Thus becaufe the word manners comes from 
the word man, it may properly be applied either to 
that or any other put for it., And therefore we fay, 
the manners of men, and the manners of the age, becaufe 
the word age is there ufed-for the men of the age. But 
if we apply the word manners to any other animal, it 
is a trope;. By thefe and fetch like obfervations we 
may perceive the proper fenfe and peculiar.force of 
words, either by their connexion with other words, 
diftinftion from them, oppofition to them, equivalency 
with them, or derivation. And by thus fixing their 
true and genuine fignification, we {hall eafily fee when 
they become tropes. But though words, when taken 
in their proper fignification, generally convey the 
plaineft and cleareft fenfe; yet fome are mere forcible, 
fonorous, or beautiful, than others. And by thefe con- 
fiderations we muft often be determined in our choice 
of them. So whether we fay, he got, or he obtained, 
the viSory, the fenfe is the fame; but the latter is more 
full and fonorous. In Latin, timeo fignifies I fear; 
pertimeo is more full and fignificant; and pertimefco more 
fonorous than either of the former. The Latin and 
Greek languages have much the advantage of ours in 
this refpefit, by reafon of their compofitions; by the 
help of which they can often exprefs that in one word 
for which we are obliged to put two words, and fame- 
times more. So pertimeo cannot be fully exprefted in 
our language by one word ; but we are forced to join 
one or two particles to the verb, to convey its juft idea, 
and fay, I greatly, or very much fear: and yet even 
then we ficarce feem to reach its full force. As to 
tropes, though generally fpeaking they are not to be 
chofen where piainnefs and perfpicuiiy of expreflion 
is only defigned, and,proper words, may be found ; yet 
through the penury of all languages, the ufe of them 
is often made neceffary. And fome of them, especially 
metaphors, which are taken from the fimilitude of 
things, may, when cuflom has rendered them familiar, 
beconfidered as proper words, and ufed in their ftcad. 

Thus, whether we fay, 1 fee your meaning, or, I under- 
fiand your meaning, the fenfe is equally clear, though 

the; 
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JUocu it.n. the latter expreffion is proper, and the former meta- 
' v phoric.il, by which the action of feeing is transferred 
trom the eyes to the mind. 

As to^the II- But perfpkuity arifes not only from a choice 
tonftruc- of Jtlgle words, but likewife from the corflruttion 
tion of fen- cf them in fenter.ces. For the meaning of all the 
tc-nces. words in a fentence, confidered by tbemleives, may be 
very plain and evident; and yet by reafon of a dilbr- 
deriy placing them, or cont'uflon of the parts the 
fenfe of the whole may be very dark and oblcure. 
Mow it is certain, that the molt natural order is the 
plained ; that is, when both the words and parts of a 
fentence are fo difpcfed, as bed agrees with their mu¬ 
tual relation and dependence upon each other. And 
where this is changed, as is ulually done, efpecialiy 
in the ancient languages, for the greater beauty and 
harmony of the periods ; yet due regard is had by the 
bed writers to the evidence and perfpicuity of the ex- 
predion. 

But to fet this fubjedl in a clearer light, on which the 
perfection of language fo much depends, we fhall men¬ 
tion fome few things which chiefly occafnn obfcurity ; 
and this either with refpeCl to (ingle words, or their 
conflruCHon. 

And fil'd, all ambiguity of expreffion is one caufe 
of obfcurity. This fometimes arifes from the different 
fenfes in which a word is capable of being taken. So 
we are told, that upon Cicero’s addreding himfelf to 
OCtavius Csefar, when he thought himfelf in danger 
from his refentment, and reminding him of the many 
fervices he had done him, OClavius replied, He came 
the lafl of his friends. But there was a defigned am¬ 
biguity in the word lafl, as it might either refpefl the 
time of his cc nrng, or the opinion he had of his 
friendfhip. And this ufe of ambiguous words we fome¬ 
times meet with, not only in poetry, where the turn 
and wit of an epigram often reds upon it; but like¬ 
wife in profe, either for pleafantry or ridicule. Thus 
Cicero calls Sextus Clodius the light of the Jenate; 
which is a compliment he pays to feveral great men, 
who had diftinguifhed themfelves by their public fer¬ 
vices to their country. But Sextus, who had a con¬ 
trary character, was a relation of P. Clodius, whofe 
dead body, after he had been killed by Milo, he car¬ 
ried in a tumultuous manner into the fenate-houfe, and 
there burnt it with the fenators benches, in order to 
inflame the populace againd Milo. And it is in allu- 
fion to that riotous aCticn, that Cicero, tiling this am¬ 
biguous expreffion, calls him the light of the fenate. In 
fuch inftances, therefore, it is a beauty, and not the 
fault we are cautioning againd: as the fame thing may 
be either good or bad as it is differently applied.— 
Though even in fuch defigned ambiguities, where one 
fenfe is aimed at, it ought to be diffidently plain, 
otherw fe they lofe their inter ton. And in all ferious 
difee urfes they ought carefully to be avoided. But ob¬ 
fcurity more frequently arifes from the ambiguous con- 
druCtion of words, which renders it difficult to deter¬ 
mine in wliat fenfe they are to be taken. Quintilian 
gives us this example c-f it: “A certain man oidered 
in bus wi’l, that his heir fhould ereCt for him a llatue 
holding a fpear made of gold.” A quedion arifes here, 
of great confequence to the heir Ircm the ambiguity 
of the expredion, whether the words made of gold are 
to be applied to the flatue or the fpear ; that is, whe- 
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ther it was the defign of the tedator by this appoint- Elocution, 
ment, that the whole datue, or only the fpear, Ihould * * 

bs made of gold. A fmall note of didiriCtii n, different¬ 
ly placed between the paits of'this fentence, would 
clear up the doubt, and determine the fu.l'e either way. 

For if one coma be put after the word flatus, and 
another after fpear, the words made of gold mud be 
referred to the datue, as if it had been faid, a flatue 
made of gold, holding a fpear. But if there be only the 
fird comma placed after flatue, it will limit the words 
made of gold to the fpear only ; in the fame fenfe as if 
it had been faid, A Jlatue holding a golden fpear. And 
either of thefe ways of expreffion would in this cafe 
have been preferable, for avoiding the ambiguity, ac¬ 
cording to the intention of the tedator. The ancient 
heathen oracles were generally delivered in fuch ambi. 
guous terms. Which, without doubt, were fo con¬ 
trived on purpofe, that thofe who gave out the anfwers 
might have room left for an evafion. See Oracle. 

Again, obfcurity is occafioned either by too lhort 
and confcife a manner of fpeaking, or by fentences too 
long and prolix; either of thefe extremes have fome¬ 
times this bad confequence. We find an indar.ee of 
the former in Pliny the elder, where fpeaking of hel¬ 
lebore, he fays, “ They forbid it to be given to aged 
perfons and children, and lefs to women than men.” 

The verb is wanting in the latter part of the fentence, 
and lefs to women than men; which in fuch cafes being 
ufually fupplied from what went before, would here 
dand thus ; and they forbid it to be given lefs to women 
than men. But this is diredlly contrary to the fenfe of 
the writer, whofe meaning is, either that it is ordered 
to be given in a lefs quantity to women than men, or 
not fo frequently to women as men. And therefore 
the word order is here to be fupplied, which being of a 
contrary fignification to forbid, expreffed in the former 
part of the fentence, occadons the obfcurity. That 
long periods are often attended with the fame ill effeff, 
mud be fo obvious to every one’s experience, that it 
would be entirely needlefs to produce any examples 
in order to evince the truth ot it. And therefore we 
{hall only obferve, that the bed way of preventing this 
feems to be by dividing fuch fentences as exceed a pro¬ 
per length into two or more j which may generally be 
done without much trouble. 

Another caufe of obfcurity, not inferior to any yet 
mentioned, is parenthefis , when it is either too long or 
too frequent. This of Cicero, in his oration for Syl- 
la, is longer than we ufually find in him : “ O im¬ 
mortal gods! (for I mud attribute to you what is your 
own; nor indeed can I claim fo much to my own abi¬ 
lities as to have been able of myfelf to go through fo 
many, fo great, fuch different affairs, with that ex¬ 
pedition, in that boiderous temped of the date), you 
inflamed my mind with a defire to fave my country.” 

But where any obfcurity arifes from fuch fentences, 
they may frequently be remedied by much the fame 
means as was juft now hinted concerning long and 
prolix periods; that is by feparating the parenthefis 
from the reft of the fentence, and placing it either be¬ 
fore or after. So in this fentence cf Cicero, the pa¬ 
renthefis may {land laft, in the following maner:—■ 

“ O immortal gods ! you inflamed my mind with a 
delire to fave my country : for I mull attribute to you 
what is your own; nor indeed can I claim fo much to 

my 
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Elocution, my own abilities, as to have been able ofmyfelf to go 
' “ through fo many, lo gre.it, fuch different afFairs, with 

that expedition, in thal boifterous temped of the date.” 
This order of the fentence is very plain, and lefs in¬ 
volved than the former. 

' ^ Chap. II. Of Compofuion. 

Compoll- Composition, in the fcnfe it is here ufed, gives 
tion <le- rules for the ftrudture of fentences, with the fcveral 
divided 11 mem bers, words, and fyllables, ot which they confid, 
1 ’ in fuch a manner as may bed contribute to the force, 

beauty, and evidence of the whole. 

Compofition confids of four parts, which rhetori¬ 
cians call period, order, juncture, and number. The 
firft of thefe treats of the drudture of fentences; the 
fecond, of the parts of fentences, which are words and 
members; and the two lad, of the parts of words, 
which are letters and fyllables. For all articulate 
founds, and even the mod minute parts of language, 
come under the cognizance of oratory. 

§ I. Of Period. 

Period de- eveI 7 fentence or propofition, fomething is faid 

lined and fomething. That of which fomething is faid, logi- 
cxplained. cians call the fuljeft, and that which is faid of it, the 
predicate : but in grammatical terms, the former is a 
noun fubjiantive of the nominative cafe, and the latter 
a finite verb, denoting affirmation, and fome date of 
being, adding, or differing. Thefe two parts may of 
themfelves conditute a fentence: As when we fay. 
The fun fsines, or The clock Jlrikes, the word fun and 
clock are the fubjedt in thefe expreffions,_/Z>zW and Jlrikes 
imply each the copula and predicate. Mod common¬ 
ly, however, the noun and the verb are accompanied 
with other words, which in grammatical condrudlion 
are faid either to be connedled with or to depend up¬ 
on them; but in a logical confideration they denote 
fome property or circumdance relating to them. As 
in the following fentence: A good man loves virtue for 
itfelf. The fubjedt of this fentence is a good man ; 
and the predicate, or thing affirmed of him, that he 
loves virtue for ifelf. But the two principal or necef- 
fary w ords, on which all the red depend, are man and 
loves. Now a fimple fentence confids of one fuch 
noun and verb, with whatever elfe is joined to either or 
both of them. And a compound fentence contains 
two or more of them ; and may be divided into fo many 
didindt propofitions, as there are fuch nouns and verbs, 
either expreffed or underdood. So in the following 
fentence, Compliance gains friends, but truth procures 
hatred, there are two members, each of which contains 
in it an entire propofition. For, Compliance gains friends 
is one complete fentence, and Truth procures hatted is 
another ; which are connedled into one compound fen¬ 
tence by the particle lut. Moreover, it frequently 
happens, that compound fentences are made up of fuch 
paits or members, fome if not all of which are tbem- 
felves compounded, and contain in them two or more 
fimple members. Such is that of Sallud : “ Am lition 
has betrayed many perfons into deceit; to fay one 
thing, and to mean another ; to found friendfhip and 
enmity, not upon reafon, but intered ; and to he more 
careful to appear honed, than really to be fo.” This 
fentence confids of four members ; the lad of which 
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three, confiding of oppofite parts, are nil compound¬ 
ed, as will appear by expreffing them at length in the 
following manner : Ambition has betrayed many perfons 
into deceit', [that is, ambition] has betrayed them to fay 
one thing, and to mean another ; it has betrayed them to 
found friendfhip and enmity, not upon reafon, but in'eref ; 
and it has betrayed them to be more careful to appear honefl, 
than really to le fo. The three lad of thefe members, 
beginning with the words it betrays, are all of them 
compounded, and confid of two oppofite members; 
which might each of them be expreffed at length in 
the fame manner, by fupplying the ellipfis. As, Am~ 
bition has betrayed many perfons to Jay one thing, and it 
has betrayed them to mean another. And fo of the red. 
From this indance we fee how much is left to be fup- 
plied by the mind in all difeourfe, which if expreffed 
would both deltroy its harmony and render it exceed¬ 
ingly tedious. Bat dill regard mud be had to that 
which is omitted, fo as to render what is faid confident 
with it ; otherwife there can be no propriety in w'hat is 
fpoken. Nor can the members of a fentence be didin- 
guifhed and duly ranged in their proper order, without 
this. But to proceed: Some fentences confid either 
wholly, or in part, of fuch members as contain in them 
two or more compound ones, which may therefore 
for diftindtion’s fake, be called decompound members .— 
Of this kind is that of Cicero, in his defence of Milo : 
“ Great is the force of confcience, great either way: 
that thofe perfons are not afraid who have committed 
no offence; and thofe who have offended always think 
puniihment prefent before their eyes.” The latter 
member of this fentence, which begins with the word 
that, contains in it two compound members, which re- 
prefent the different date of mind between innocent 
and guilty perfons. And it is in the proper diftinftion 
and' leparation of the members in fuch complex fen¬ 
tences, that the art of pointing chiedy confids. For 
the principal ufe of a comma is to divide the fimple 
members, afemicolon the compound ones, a colon fuch 
as are decompounded, and a period the whole from the 
following fentence. We mention this the rather, to 
fiiow the different acceptation of thefe terms by gram¬ 
marians, from that of the ancient writers upon ora¬ 
tory. For thefe latter apply them to the fenfe, and 
not to any points of didindtion. A very fhort mem¬ 
ber, whether fimple or compound, with them is a. 
comma, and a longer a colon; for they have no fuch 
term as a femicolon. Befides, they call a very fhort 
fentence, whether fimple or compound, a comma, and 
one offomewhat a greater length, a cefn. And there¬ 
fore, if a perfon expreffed himfelf either of thefe ways 
in any coniiderable number of fentences together, he 
was faid to fpeak by comma, or colons. But a fen¬ 
tence containing more words than will con.'id with 
either of thefe terms, they ca'l a fimple peiiod ; the 
lead compound period with them requiring the length 
of two colons. However, this way of denominating 
fentences, and the parts of them, rather from theli 
length than the nature of them, appearing not fo fult- 
able, we have chofen rather to make ufe of the terms 
f tuple and compound members ; and to call all thofe com¬ 
pound periods, which contain two or more members,, 
whether fimple or compound. 

But to proceed : Sentences, with refpedt to their 
form or compofition,. are didinguilhed into two forts,. 

called. 
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elocution. 
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Elocution, called by Cicero trafta, “ ftraight or direfta-nd formation of thefe periods, two things are chiefly to Elocution. 
contorta, “bent or "winding.” By the former are be regarded; their length, and cadency. As the length 
meant thofe whofe members follow each other in a di- ought to be fuited to the breadth of the fpeaker, the 
reft order, without any infleftion; and by the latter, ancient rhetoricians fcarce admit of more than four 
thofe which ftriftly fpeaking are called periods- For colons; by which we may here underhand compound 
in Greek fignifies a circuit or circle. And fo members of a moderate fize, which will be generally 
the Latins call it circuitus and anili'us. By which both found a fuitable and proportionate length. For to ex- 
of them .mean a fentence confiding of correfpondent tend them farther than the voice can well manage muft 
parts, fo framed, that the voice in pronouncing them be painful to the fpeaker, and of confequence unplea- 
may have a proper elevation arid cadency, and diftin- fant to the hearers. As to the cadency, what Cicero 
guifh them by its infleftion ; and as the latter part has obferved, is found true by experience, that the 
returns back, and unites with the former, the period, ears judge what is full and what is deficient; and di- 
like a circle, furrounds and inclofes the whole fenfe. reft us to fill up our periods, that nothing be want- 
This elevation of the voice in the former part of the ing of what they expeft. When the voice is raifed 
period, is by the Greeks called vpoi-aa-K, and by the at the beginning of a fentence, they are in fufpence 
Latins propfitio ; and the depreffion of it in the lat- till it be finilhed ; and are pleafed with a full and juft 
ter part, by the one avoc/Wic, and by the other red- cadency, but are fenfible of any defeft, and are dif- 
ditio. pleafed with redundancy. Therefore care muft be ta- 

Now as fimple fentences have not thefe correfpon- ken that periods be neither deficient, and as it "were 
dent parts, which require any infleftion of the voice ; maimed, that is, that they do not drop before their 
nor a circular form, by reafon of their brevity ; they time, and defraud the ears of what feemed to be pro- 
are not properly periods, in the ftrift fenfe of the mifed them; nor, on the other hand, offend them by 
word: though in common fpeecb, the words fentence too long and immoderate excurfions. This rife and 
and period are often ufed as equivalent terms. Thus, cadency of the voice in pronunciation, depend on the 
if we fay, Generous minds are incited to the performance nature and fituation of the members, as we {hall en- 
of nolle exploits from motives of glory ; here is no di- deavour to fhow by particular inftances ; in the expli- 
iiinftion of parts, nor infleftion of the voice in this cation of -which, by the word members, are to be un- 
fcntence. And indeed there is not any thing which derftood fuch as are uneompeunded. In a period of two 
relates to the ftrufture of thefe fentences, but what members, the turn of the voice begins with the latter 
will more properly be taken notice o'f in the fecond member. Of this kind is the following fentence of 
part of compofition, which is order. Cicero: “ If impudence prevailed as much in the fo- 

And as to thofe compound fentences, whofe mem- rum and courts of ju-ftice, as infolence does in the 

bers follow each other in a direft order, without any country and plates oflefsrefort; Aulus Gascina would 
infleftion, there is little art required in their cOropo- fubmit as much to the impudence of Sextus Ebutiusin 
fition. We fhall produce one example of this kind this caufe, as he did before to his infolence when af¬ 
front Cicero: “ Natural reafon inclines men to mu- faulted by him.” Here the cadency begins at the 
tual converfe and fociety; and implants in them a words Aldus Csecina. If a fentence confift of three 
frreng affeftion for thofe Who fpring from them ; and members, the infleftion is beft made at the end of the 
excites them to form communities, and join in public fecond member : for if it begin immediately after the 
riffemblies ; and, for thefe ends, to endeavour to pro- firft, the voice will be either apt to fink too low, and 
cure both the neceflaries and conveniences of life ; and not to be heard, before it reach the end ; or elfe be pre- 
that not for themfelve's only, butlikewife for their wives, cipitated, in order to prevent it. Cicero begins his 
children, and others who are dear -to them, and have oratjon for Milo with a fentence of this form : “ Al- 
a right to their affiftance.” Flere are five fliort mem- though I fear, it may be a lhame to be difmayed at 
bers in this fentence, placed in a feries, without any the entrance of my difeourfe in defence of a moll va- 
infleftion of the parts, or orbit of the whole. And as liant man ; and that it nowife becomes me, while Mi- 
fuch fentences have no other boundary but the conclu- lo is more concerned for the fafety of the ftate than for 
fion of the fenfe, fuited to the breath of the fpeaker, himfelf, not to {how the fame greatnefs of-mind in his 
he may either contraft or lengthen them at pleafure, behalf: yet this new form of profecution terrifies - my 
without effending the ear. So, fhould the fentence eyes, which, whatever way they turn, want the an- 
laft mentioned conclude with the firft member in this cient cuftom of the forum, and former manner of 
manner. Natural reejon inclines men to mutual con- trials.” Here the cadency beginning at the third 
verfe and fociety; the fenfe would be perfeft, and the member with the word yrf, makes a proper diviflon of 
ear fatisfied. The cafe would be the fame at the end the fentence, and eafy for the fpeaker. But a period 
of the fecond member, thus: Natural reafon inclines of four members is reckoned the moil complete and 
men to mutual con-uerfe and fociety, and implants in them perfeft, where the infleftion begins at the middle, 
eng affAlien for thofe nuha fpring from than. And that is, with the third member. Nor is it the fame 
the like may be'faid of the reft. Since fuch fentences cafe here, as if, in a fentence of three members, the 
therefore may be thus fruited at pleafure, it feems cadency be made at the fecond. For in proportion to 
more convenient both for the fpeaker and hearers to the time of railing the voice may the fpace be allow- 

conline them to a moderate length. ed for ks finking. The following fentence of Cicero 

But becaufe the principal art relating to this part gives us an inftance of this, where he fpeaks to his 
cf compofition lies in the frame and ftrufture of fuch fon: “ Although, fon Mark, having now been an 
compound fentences as are properly called periods, we hearer of Cratippus for a yea’", and this at Athens, 

Ihali treat upon thefe fomewha: more largely. In the you ought to abound in the precepts and doftrines of 

z philofopby, 
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Elocution philosophy, by reafon of the great charafter both of 

---your initruiftor and the city; one of which can fur- 

nifh you with knowledge, and the other with ex¬ 
amples : yet, as I always to my advantage joined the 
Latin tongue with the Greek, and have done it not 
only in oratory, but likewife in philofophy; I think 
you ought to do the fame, that you may be equally 
converfant in both languages.” The turn in this pe¬ 
riod begins at the word yet ; which darni ng near the 
middle, the voice is railed to that pitch in pronoun¬ 
cing the former part, as to admit of a gradual caden¬ 
cy, without being loft before the conclulion of the 
fentence. But where the fenfe does not fuit with this 
divifion at the entrance upon the third member, it is 
belt made at the fourth. Such is the following fen¬ 
tence of Cicero : “ If I have any genius, which I 
am fenfible is very fmall: or any readinefs in {peak¬ 
ing, wherein I do not deny but I have been much 
converfant; or any fkill in oratory, from an acquaint¬ 
ance with the beft arts, to which i confefs I have been 
always inclined : no one has a better right to demand 
of me the fruit of all thefe things, than this Aulus 
Lssciuius.” The cadency of this fentence does not 
begin till the words no one; yet it ends handfomely, 
and without difappointing the ear. Though indeed 
the three firft members having each of them an inflec¬ 
tion, check the elevation of the voice, and by that va¬ 
riety in the pr< nunciation add to the harmony of the 
fentence. An equality of the members fhould like¬ 
wife be attended to in the compofition of a period, the 
better to adjuft their rile and cadency. And for this 
reafon, in fentences of three members, where the ca¬ 
dency begins with the third ; or in thofe of four mem¬ 
bers, where it begins at the fourth ; it promotes the 
harmony to make the laft member longeft. This is 
properly the nature of rhetorical periods, which when 
rightly formed have both an equal beauty and digni¬ 
ty in their compofition. 

But as all difeourfe is made up of diftinft fenten¬ 
ces, and whenever we exprefs our thoughts it is in 
fome of the forms abovementioned ; fo the ufe of them 
is not promifeuous, but fuited to anfwer different de- 
figns in fpeaking. And in this view they are confider¬ 
ed and made ufe of by the orator, as will be Ihown 
hereafter. 

§ 2. Of Order. 

Order de- By order, rhetoricians mean the placing each word 
lined and and member of a fentence in fuch a manner as will 
illuftrated. mo ft contribute to the force, beauty, or evidence of 
the whole, 

Order is of two kinds, natural and artificial. And 
each of thefe may be confidered with refpedt to the 
parts either of Ample or compound fentences. 

As to Ample fentences, we may call that order na¬ 
tural, when all the words in a fentence are fo placed, 
as they are comififted with or follow e tch other in a 
grammatical conftrudlion. And it may properly 
enough admit of this name, as it is founded in the na¬ 
ture of a propofition, and the relation of the feveral 
words of which it confifts to each other. This we 
explained in the laft chapter; and illuftrated by proper 
examples; and {hall therefore only give one inftance 
of it here, to introduce the fubjeft we are now upon. 
And it is this: 'The fiamenf Ifocrates ex ited Arijtotie to 
the broOjjton of oratory. Here thefe words, the fane 
‘ Vol. XIII. 
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of Jfocratcs, contain the fubjeft of this fentence, with 
what relates to it; and a'l thofe which follow, excited 
Arfiiotlc to the profiffton of oratory , make up the predi¬ 
cate and its dependants. And in both parts each word 
grammatically confidered Hands in its proper order of 
conftrmftion. And this feems agreeable to the natu¬ 
ral way of conveying our thoughts, which leads us 
ftrft to exprefs the lubjeft or thing of which fome other 
thing is f id, before the predicate or that which is faid 
concern n^' it; and with refpect to both, as every idea 
fucceeds another in the order of our conceptions, to 
range it in the fame order when we communicate 
them to others. Our language in the general keeps- 
pretty much to this method. But in one thing par¬ 
ticularly it recedes from it; and that is, in placing 
adjectives, which denote the properties of things, be¬ 
fore their fubftantives or fub;e<5ts, whofe properties 
they are : As when it is faid, Evil communication cor¬ 
rupts good manners. And this we always do, except 
fomething follows which depends upon the adje&ive. 
So we fay. He was a man eminent for his virtue: not 
an eminent man. 

Artificial order, as it refpe&s Ample fentences, has 
little or no regard to the natural conftrudtion of. 
words ; but difpofes them in fuch a manner as will be 
moft agreeable to the ear, and beft anfwer the deftg-n 
of the fpeaker. The Latins take a much greater li¬ 
berty in this refpeft than we do, or than the nature 
of onr language will permit. Quintilian fays, it is 
beft for the verb to Hand laft, when there is no parti¬ 
cular reafon to the contrary. And he gives this rea¬ 
fon for it, becaufe the force of the fentence lies in the verb. 
So that, according to him, they feein to have had this 
view in putting the verb at the end ; that as the whole 
fentence is imperfect without the verb, the mind be¬ 
ing thus held in fjfpenfe might receive the deeper im- 
preffion from it at laft. They iikewfe feparate fuch 
woids as have an immediate relation between them or 
dependence one upon another, and place any of them 
firft or laft as they pleafe. In fhort, their order feems 
in a manner arbitrary, if it does not break in upon 
perfpicuity, to which they ufually attend. But moft 
©f thefe things are unfuitable to the genius of our 
language. One might fay indeed, Convince him you 
cannot; inftead of faying, You cannot convince him: 
Or, With my own eyes Ifaw it; for, 1 faiu it with m\ 
own eyes. And again: In proportion to the increafe of 
luxury the Roman Jlate declined; for, The Roman Jlate 
declined in proportion to ihe increafe of luxury. But this 
inverfion of words is proper in Englilh compofition 
only when it gives force to the expreffion; as in the 
higher ftyle it often does. It ferves to imprefs known 
truths upon the mind, but is unfit for communicating 
the firft principles of knowledge. 

As to compound fentences, that is, fuch as confift 
of two or more members, either fimple or compound¬ 
ed; what relates to the words in each membrr fep.i- 
rately is the fame as in firnple fentences. But with 
regard to the difpofition of the feveral members, that 
may be called the natural order, which fo places them 
as they mutually depend on each other. Thus the 
antecedent member naturally precedes the relative ; 
as in this expreffion, Men are apt to forgive thorn fives 
what they blame in others. In hypothetical fentences 
the conditional member naturally ftands firft. Thus ; 
If Socrates be a rational creature, he is a man. That 
3 G member 
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Elocution, member which expreffes the effect of an aft ion na- 
k v 1 turally comes laft; as, 'Though you offer ever fo good 
reafons, you will not prevail with him. The like may 
be faid of time, with regard to things done in it; as 
The Roman eloquence foon declined, when Cicero was dead. 
And to name no more, the reafon of a thing naturally 
follows that of which it is the reafon ; as thus: All 
the pleafures of life muft he uncertain,fmce life itfelf is not 
fecure. 

When this order is inverted, it may be ftyled arti¬ 
ficial. So to keep to the inftances already given, the 
two members in the firft fentence may be thus invert¬ 
ed : What they blame in others men are apt to forgive 
themflves. In the fecond, in this manner : Socrates is 
a man, if he be a rational creature. In the third, thus : 
Tou will not prevail with him, though you offer ever fo 
good reafons. And fo in the reft: As, When Cicero 
was dead, the Roman eloquence foon declined; and, Since 
life ifef is not fecure, all the pleafures of life muft be un¬ 
certain. The variety of inverfions in a fentence may 
generally be greater or lefs in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of its members. In the following fentence of Ci¬ 
cero, the natural order feems to be this : If that great- 
nefs of mind be void of juflice, which [hews itfelf in dan¬ 
gers and labours, it is blameable. Which may be varied 
by changing the place of the firft and third member, 
in the following manner : That greatnefs of mind is 
blameable which fhows itfelf in dangers and labours, if it 
want juftice. Or by altering the place of all the three 
members thus : That greatnefs of mind is blameable, if it 
be void of juftice, which fhows itfelf in dangers and la- 
lours. But oftentimes one member may be included 
in another, as in the inftance here given: If that great¬ 
nefs of mind which Jhows itfelf in dangers and labeurs, 
be void of juftice, it is blameable. Here the relative mem¬ 
ber is included in the conditional, which is placed firft, 
and the antecedent member follows both. But in Ci¬ 
cero it ftands thus: That greatnefs of mind, which fhows 
itfelf in dangers aud labours, if it want juflice, is blame¬ 
able ; where the relative and conditional members are 
both included in the antecedent member. The La¬ 
tin tongue commonly admits of a much greater va¬ 
riety in the tranfpofition of members, as well as in 
that of Angle words, than fuits with our idiom. In 
the following fentence the natural order is much pre¬ 
ferable, as it beft fuits with the proper elevation and 
cadency of the voice in its pronunciation: I am wil¬ 
ling to remit all that is pafl, provided it may be done with 
fafety. But fhould we invert the members, and fay, 
Provided it may be done with fafety, I am willing to re¬ 
mit all that is pafl; the harmony of the cadency would 
be loft. And if the latter member be included in the 
former, the alteration will ftill be worfe; as, I am 
willing, provided it may be done with fafety, to forgive all 
that i t pafl. Here the inflection of the voice falls up¬ 
on the fame member as before, and deftroys the beau¬ 
ty of the period by its elevation afterwards. Some 
fentences admit of no involution of their members. 
Such are thofe whofe members are connected by con¬ 
junctive or disjunctive particles. As, Virtue furnifhes 
the mind with the truefl pleafure in profperity, aud affords 
it the greatejl comfort in adverfity. And, A wife man is: 
neither elated by profperity, nor d prifftd by adverfity. And 
the like may be faid of thofe where the latter mem¬ 


ber begins with fome illative or redditive particle. Elocution. 
As in thefe inftances : The chief thing to be regarded in " ' " 
life is virtue, for all other things are vain and uncertain'. 

And, Though fortune is always inconflant, yet fhe has 
many votaries. Neither of the members in any of 
thefe ways of expreflion, and fome others which might 
be named, can be included one in the other. In all 
the examples hitherto given, the fentences confift on¬ 
ly of Ample members ; and indeed compound mem¬ 
bers are not fo often inverted, nor included one in 
another, by reafon of their length. However, we 
Khali here produce one inftance of each : Whoever con- 
Jtders the uncertainty of human affairs, and how frequent¬ 
ly the greatejl hopes are frufirated ; he will fee juft reafon 
to bi always on his guard, and not place too much depen¬ 
dence upon things fo precarious . This fentence confifts of 
two compound members, which here ftand in their na¬ 
tural order, but may be thus inverted : He will fee juft 
reafon to be always on his guard, and not place too much 
dependence on things fo precarious ; whoever confiders the 
uncertainty of human affairs and how often the greatejl 
hopes are frufirated. In the following fentence one 
compound member is included in another: Let us not 
conclude while' dangers are at a diftance, and do not im¬ 
mediately approach us, that we are fecure ; unlefs we uje 
ail neceffary precaution to prevent them. Here the na¬ 
tural order would be : While dangers are at a diftance, 
and do not immediately approach us ; let us not conclude, 
that we are jeciire, unlefs we ufe all neceffary precaution to 
prevent them. 

But there are fome other confiderations relating to 
order, which, being taken from the nature of things* 
equally fuit all languages. So, in amplifying, there 
fhould be a conftant gradation from a lefs to a greater; 
as when Cicero fays. Ambition creates hatred, fhynefs, 
difiords, jeditions, and wars. On the contrary, in ex¬ 
tenuating we fhould defeend from a greater to a lefs ; 
as if, fpeaking of the ancient laws of Rome, one fhould 
fay. They were fo far from fuffering a Roman citizen to 
be put to death, that they would not allow him to be whipt, J 
or even to be bound. In conftituting any whole, we 
put the parts firft ; as, Invention, difpofttion, elocution, 
and pronunciation, make up the art of oratory. But in fe- 
parating any whole, the parts follow : as, The art off 
oratory may be divided into thefe four parts ; invention, 
difpofttion, elocution, and pronunciation. In every enu¬ 
meration care muft -be taken not to mix the whole 
with the parts; but if it be mentioned at all, it muft 
either be put firft or laft. So it would be wrong to 
fay, He was a man of the greatejl prudence, virtue, 
juflice, and modefty: for the word virtue here contains 
in it the other three, and therefore fhould not be in¬ 
ferred among them. See Language, n° 17. 

§ 3. Of jfunSure and Number. 

Quintilian, fpeaking of compofttion, reprefents 
a difeourfe as very happy in that refpedt, when the 
order, juncture, and number, are all juft and proper. 

The firft of tnefe which gives rules for the due pla¬ 
cing of the words and members of a fentence, has 
been already explained. We now proceed to the other 
two, which relate to letters and fyllables; the former 
treating of their conne&ion, and the latter of their 
quantity. 


I. As 
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Elocutien. I. As to juncture. A due attention is to be paid 

--' to the nature of the vowels, confonants, and fyl- 

Th/na- tables in the connexion of words, with regard to the 
ture and found. 

Kfe of As to the firfl, when a word ends with a vowel, 

jundture an£ j t j le next begins either with a different vowel, or 
and Ulu- t ^ le i" ame repeated, it ufually renders the pronunciation 
ftrated. hollow and unpleafant. For, as Quintilian has juftlv 
obferved, “ This makes a chafm in the fentence, and 
flops the courfe of it.” For there mud be fonie paufe, 
■in order to pronounce them both, or otherwife the found 
of one will be loft. So, for inftance, in pi onouncing 
thefe words, the other day, unlefs you flop a little after 
the word the, the found of e will not be heard ; and if 
it is dropt, it will occafion a rougher found, from the 
afpiration of th twice repeated fo near together, as 
th' other day. Therefore to prevent both thefe incon¬ 
veniences, we ufually fay, t' other day. But the dif¬ 
ferent confonants, which together with the vowels 
make up thofe fyllables, often caufe a confiderable dif¬ 
ference in the pronunciation, fo as to render it more 
or lefs agreeable. As, if we fay, he overdid, it, the 
words he over have not fo harfh a found, as the other; 
though ftill they require fome paufe to keep them di- 
ftinft. Befides, ■fpme vowels meet more amicably, 
and admit of a fofter pronunciation, than others. 
Thofe which have the weakeft and fmalleft found, 
follow bell; becaufe they occafion the leaft alteration 
of the organ in forming the two founds. Such are e 
and i; and therefore, without any chafm in the found, 
or hefitation of the voice, we fay, he is. But where 
the aflion of the organs is greater, and the found 
ftronger, the pronunciation is more difficult: as when 
we fay, thro’ all. For here is a contrary motion of the 
lips, which are firft put forward in founding the 0, and 
then drawn backward to pronounce the a; and there¬ 
fore the found is much fofter to fay, tho’ every, where 
their aifion is lefs. And the like ill effe<ft commonly 
happens from the repetition of the fame vowel: as if 
we fay, go on; or, you ufually aft thus. There is a con¬ 
fiderable difference between thefe two expreffions, in 
repeating the found of the vowel, and where either of 
them is doubled in a fingle word. For then the fame 
found only is protraffed by one continued motion of 
the organ ; as in the words good, and deem. But here 
the found is repeated again by a new aftion of the' or¬ 
gan ; which, if precipitated, obfeures the found of one 
of the vowels; and, if too much retarded, makes a 
chafm in the pronunciation ; either of which is un¬ 
pleafant to the ear. 

But as the coalition of two vowels occafions an hol¬ 
low and obfeure found, fo the meeting of fome confo¬ 
nants renders it very harfh and rough. Thus the 
words king Xerxes, and public good, when fo placed have 
not only a roughnefs, but likewife a difficulty in their 
pronunciation, from the contrary adtion of the lips; 
which in the former are firft drawn back and then for¬ 
ward, but in the latter the contrary way, and in both 
of them with fome confiderable force. But this may 
very eafily be avoided, by fat ing, with a little altera¬ 
tion in the words, Xerxes the king, and the good of the 
public. So likewife the words ill company, have a fofter 
found than lad company, for the fame reafon. To 
multiply inftances of this kind feems unneceffary, which 
fo frequently occur in all difeourfes. 


The repetition of the fame fyllable, at the end and Elocution, 
beginning of words, is the Lift thing to be confidered. v 
And a little obiervation will convince us, that where 
this happens, it generally renders the found either con- 
fufed or unpleafant. Cicero was often rallied on 
account of this verfe : 

0 fortunatam natam me confute Romam. 

Every one will eafily perceive a difagreeable found in 
the following expreffion: “A man many times does 
that unadvifedly, of which he afterwards repents.” 

The chime of the words man many both feems affec¬ 
ted, and difpleafes the ear. But this will foon be re¬ 
medied, if we feparate thofe two words, and lay, “ A 
man does that many times unadvifedly.” 

From the Ihort account here given of this part of 
compofition, it is eafy to perceive what things are 
neceffary to render it moil complete and accurate; 
which are thefe following. If a word end with a vowel, 
the next ought to begin with a confonant, or fuch a 
vowel whofe found may agree well with the former. 

But if a word conclude with a confonant, either a 
vowel fhould follow, or fuch a confonant whofe pro¬ 
nunciation will fuit with it. And laftly, the fame 
fyllable ought not to be repeated, at the end of one 
word, and die beginning of the next. It has been 
obferved by fome critics, that the following verfe at 
the beginning of Virgil’s iEneid has all thefe pro¬ 
perties : 

Arma. virumque cano, Trojae quiprimus aborts. 

Where any word in this verfe ends with a vowel, the 
next begins with a confonant; and where any one 
ends with a confonant, the next begins with a vowel; 
and there is no repetition of the fame found through¬ 
out the whole. But this is what rarely happen.., 
efpecially in our language, which abounds with confo¬ 
nants. And what Quintilian fays of the coalition 
of vowels, in treating upon this fubjeft, feems ap¬ 
plicable to the whole. “ This (fays he) is a thing 
not much to be dreaded; and I know not whether the 
ncgleft of it, or too great a concern about it, be 
worfe. It neceffarily checks the vigour of the mind, 
and diverts it from matters of greater importance. And 
therefore, as it fhows negligence to permit it, fo to 
be in conftant fear of it difeovers a low genius.” This 
was the opinion of that judicious writer. And as 
thefe things cannot always be attended to, it may be 
fufficient to avoid them, where they prove very offen- 
five to the ear, and it may be done without Lme 
greater inconvenience. So in this fentence, llmcfly 
is thebflpolicy, the coalition of t and p in the two lail 
words befl policy produces a roughnefs in their pro¬ 
nunciation ; but as the expreffion is ftrong, and can¬ 
not perhaps, be well altered for the better, the found 
here ought to give way to the fenfe. 

II. Number. This refpeAs the quantity of fyl- xhe^ls- 
lables, as Juncture does their quality. In the Greek ture and 
and Roman languages every fyllable has its dill; net ufe of 
quantity; and is either long, fhrrt, or common; two numbci-. 
or mo> e of which joined together in a certain order 
make a foot, and a determinate number of thefe in a 
different order conftitute their feveral forts of metre. 

This variety of founds gives a much greater harmony 
to their poetry, than what can arife only from the 
3 G 2 feat 
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Elocution, feat of the accent, and the fimilitude of found at the 
v end of two verfes, which chiefly regulate our metre. 
And although their profe was not fo confined with 
regard to the feet, either as to the kind or place of 
them, as their metrical compofitions; yet it had a fort 
of meafure, more efpecially in the rife and cadency of 
their periods. This they call rhetorical number. And 
accordingly the ancient writers upon this art acquaint 
us what feet are belt fuited to the beginning, middle, 
or conclufion of a fentence. Such rules are not ap¬ 
plicable to our language, which has not that accurate 
diftinriion of quantity in its fyllables. For we are 
apt to confound accent with quantity, and pronounce 
thofe lyllables longeft on which we lay the accent, 
though in their nature they are not fo. As in the 
word admirable, where none but the firft fyllable ad 
is pronounced long; though that is only rendered fo 
by pofition, and the two following are fo by nature. 
And again, in the word avarice , we found the firft a 
long for the fame reafon, and the fecond lhort; con¬ 
trary to the nature of both thcfe vowels. However, 
we lhall oft'er a few things that may be of fome ufe to 
modulate our periods and adjuft their cadency. 

A great number of monofyllables do not ftand well 
together. For as there ought to be a greater diftance 
in the pronunciation between one word and another, 
than between the fyllables of the fame word; fuch 
paufes, though ftiort, yet, when too frequent, make 
the found rough and uneven, and by that means fpoil 
its harmony. And this may feem more neceffary to 
be attended to, becaufe the Englifh language abounds 
fo much with monofyllables. On the contrary, a con¬ 
tinuation of many long words makes a fentence move 
too flow and heavily. And therefore fuch periods 
generally run beft, which have a proper mixture of 
words of a different length. Befides, as every word 
has its accent, which with us ftands for quantity, a 
number either of monofyllables, or long words, coming 
together, fo far abates the harmony, as it leflens the 
variety. 

Again feveral words of the fame ending do not 
ftand well together, efpecially where the accent falls 
upon the fame fyllable in each of them. For this 
creates too great a jingle by the fimilitude of found ; 
and is apt to diipleafe, from an appearance of affec¬ 
tation. Of this kind is the following fentence: No¬ 
thing is more welcome, delightfome, or who'efome, than 
reji to a wearied man. In fuch expreflions therefore, 
if the order of the words cannot well be altered, 
fome other word fliould be fubftituted in the room of 
one of them at lead to diverfify the found. So in 
the example here given, the found might be varied 
by faying, Nothing is more welcome, pleafant, or nuhble- 
fome. 

But to add no more, if a fentence end with a mp- 
nofyllable, it is apt to hurt the cadency, and di)ap¬ 
point the ear ; whereas words of a moderate length 
carry a greater force with them, by the fulnefs of 
their found, and afford the ear what it experied. And 
there is one fort of monofyllables more efpecially, 
which never ftand well at the conclufion of a period, 
though we frequently find them there; and thefe are 
the figns of cafes. Thus we fay, Avarice is a crime, 
which wife men are too often guilty of. But the cadency 
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would doubtlefs be more agreeable if it was altered Elocution, 
thus : Avarice is a crime , of which wife nun are too of v—— 
t n guilty. Every one muft perceive, when the ac¬ 
cent falls upon the laft fyllable in the fentence, as it 
does if it end with of, the found is not fo pleafant as 
when it refts upon the piececiing fyllable in the word 
guilty. Nor are very long words well fuited either 
to the beginning or conclufion of a period ; for they 
retard the pronunciation at firft, and fall too heavy at 
the end. 

Chap. III. Of Dignity. 

Higjuty confifts in the right ufe of tropes and The ncccf- 
figures. It is not fufficient for an orator to exprefs flt y of dig- 
himfelf with propriety and clearnefs, or in fmooth and nity . ,n aa 
harmonious pejiods; but his language muft likewile 
be fuited to the nature and importance of the fubjeri. 

And therefore, as elegance gives rules for the firft of 
thefe, and compofition for the iccond; fo does dignity for 
the laft of them. It is very evident, that different 
fubjeds require a different ftyle and manner of er- 
preffion; fince, as Quintilian fays, “ What is magni- 
ficer.t in one difeourfe would be turgid in another; 
and thofe expreflions which appear low upon a fu- 
blime fubjeri, would fuit lefler matters : and as in a 
florid harangue a mean word is remarkable, and like 
a blemifh; fo any thing ldfty and bright upon a tri¬ 
vial argument is difproportionate, and like a tumour 
upon an even ftirface.” Now this variety in the man¬ 
ner of expreffion arifes in a great meafure from tropes 
and figures, which not only enliven and beautify a dif¬ 
eourfe, but give it likewife force and grandeur; for 
which reafon this part of elocution feems to have been 
called dignity. 

Tropes and figures are diftinguifited from each other 
in feveral refpefts. Tropes moftly affect fingle words, 
but figures whole fentences. A trope conveys two 
ideas to the mind by means of one word; but a figure 
throws the fentence into a different form from the com¬ 
mon and ufual manner of expreffion. Befides, tropes 
are chiefly defigned to reprefent our thoughts, but 
figures our paflions. 

$ I. Tropes. 

A trope, which is a figure of words, has been ufually Tropes, 
defined to be the change of a word from its proper figni- whai. 
f cation to fome other with advantage, either as to beauty or 
Jlrength. The words, with advantage, are added in 
the definition, becaufe a trope ought not to be cho- 
fen, unlefs there is fome good reafon for ufmg it ra¬ 
ther than the proper word. But in what manner, or 
how far, it can be fa d of all tropes in general, that 
they change the proper fignification of words, will 
beft appear by confidering the nature of each kind of 
them feparately. Now in every trope a reference is 
had to two things, which occafions two ideas; one of 
the thing expreiicd, and another of that thing to which 
it has a refpeft, and is fupplied by the mind. For all 
tropes a£e taken eithei from things internally related, 
as the whole and a part; or externally, as caufe and 
efieri, fubjeri and adjunri ; or from fome fimilitude 
that is found between them; or from a contrariety. The 
firft of thefe is called fynecdoche, the fecond metonymy, 
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Elocution, the third metaphor, and the la ft irony. We /hall endea- 

“—*- vottr to illuftrate this by examples. When we fay, 

Hannibal beat the Romans ; the meaning is, that Han¬ 
nibal and his army did this. So that although in 
fome fen ft a part may here be faid to Hand for the 
whole, which makes it a fynecdocbe ; yet, ftrictly fpeak- 
ing, the word Hannibal does not alter its fenfe, but 
there is an ellipfis in the expreilion, Hannibal being 
put for himfelf and his army. But if we fay, Cicero 
Jhould be read iy all lovers of eloquence ; here indeed the 
word Cicero appears to be changed from its proper 
fenfe, and to fignify the books of Cicero ; which is 
'a metonymy, the author being put for his works ; 
and therefore fuch expreflions need not be deemed 
elliptical. Again, if any one fpeaking of a fubtle and 
crafty man, ftiould fay he is a fox ; the meaning is, he 
is like a fox ; which is a mttaphor ; where the word fox 
retains its proper fenfe, and denotes that animal, to 
which the man is compared on account of his craft. 
Laftly, if a perfon fay to another, Well done ; mean¬ 
ing that the thing was ill done, the word well keeps 
its own fenfe; but from the manner of its pronun¬ 
ciation, or fome other circumftance attending the ex- 
preffion it will be evident that the contrary is intend¬ 
ed : which is called an irony. From tliefe inftances it 
may appear in what latitude we mull underftand the 
common definition of a trope, which makes it to con ill 
in the change of a word -from its proper fenfe into 
fome other. But though in reality there are but four 
kinds of tropes, whuh are diftinguifhed by fo many 
different refpects which things bear one to another; 
yet as thefe feveral lefpecls are found in a variety of 
fubjedts, and attended with different circumftances, 
the names of tropes have from hence been greatly mul¬ 
tiplied ; whi h, however, may all be relc.red to fome 
or other of thofe already mentioned, as will be fhown 
when we come to treat of them in their order. And for 
diftindfion fake we fha.ll call the former primary, and 
the latter fecondary, tropes. 

We now proceed to confider the reafons which have 
cccafioned the introduiftion of tropes. And thefe, as 
Quintilian obferves, are three ; necffity, etnph.ifs, and 
53 beauty. 

Why in- 1. Tropes were firft introduced from n-cefiy, de- 
troduced. riving their origin unqueftionably in a con/icierable 
degree from the barrennefs of language, becaufe no 
language which we know contains a fufficient num¬ 
ber of proper words to exprefs all the different con¬ 
ceptions of our minds: but the principal caufe of 
their introdudlion feems to be that exte^ftve influence 
which imagination poffeffes over every kind of fpeech. 
The mind confiders the fame thing various ways; 
views it in different lights; compares it with other 
things ; and obferves their feverai relations and affec¬ 
tions ; wherein they agree, and in what they differ. 
From all which refections, it is furnifhed with almoft 
an infinite number of ideas; whi:h cannot all of them 
be diftinguifhed and exprelfed by proper words, fince 
new ones occur daily. And were this p .ffitle, yet 
would it be impradticable ; becaufe the multitude of 
words muft be fo vaftly great, that the memory could 
not retain them, nor be able to recal them as occa- 
fion required. Tropes have in a good meafure re- 
dreffed both thefe inconveniences; for by*means of them 


the mind is not burdened with a numberlefs ftock of Elocution, 
different words, and yet nothing feems to want a v ' 
name. Thus fometimes, w!j: re a word is wanting 
to exprefs any particular thing, it is clearly enough 
reprefented by the name of fome other thing, by rea- 
fen of the fimilitude between them. At other times, 
the caufe is fignified by the effeft; the fubjedt by the 
adjundt; or the contrary. And the whole is often 
underftood by a part, or a part by the whole. And 
thus by the ufe of tropes, the mind is helped to con¬ 
ceive of fomething not expreffed, from that which 
is expreffed. It is much the fame cafe, as when we 
have occafion to fpeak of a perfon, whofe name we 
are either unacquainted with, or have forgot; for 
by deferibing his perfon, abode, or fome other cir¬ 
cumftances relation- to him, thofe we converfe with as 
well underftand wh-m we mean, as if we mentioned 
his narn?. So the fhepherd in Virgil, when he could 
not think of the name of Archimedes, deferibes him 
by his works : 

And what’s his name who form’d the fphere, 

And Ihow’d the feaibns of the Aiding year? 

Befides, it fometimes happens in a difeourfe, that thofe 
things are neceffary to be faid, which, if expreffed in 
their proper terms, would be offenlive; but being clo¬ 
thed with metaphors, may be conveyed to the nrni 
with decency. Thus then the imagination never con¬ 
templates any one idea fingle and alone, but always 
along with other ideas, which may be called its acceffories, 
and which often operate more forcibly upon the mind 
than the principal idea itfelf does. In their nature, 
they are often more agreeab’e, and frequently alfo 
more familiar, to our conceptions; or perhaps they re¬ 
mind us of a greater variety of important circum¬ 
ftances. Hence the name of the acceffory is often, 
preferred, as, e. g. when we want to point out the time 
in which a ftate enjoyed its chief reputation, &c. the 
proper words might do, but the imagination fuggefts 
the flourifhing period of a plant or tree; and we fay 
“ the Roman empire ftouriflied mod under Auguftus:” 

Catiline, we fay, was the head inftead of the leader of 
his party, becaufe the head is the principal part of the 
human figure. 

2. A f-jeond reafon abovementioned for the ufe of 
tropes was, emphajis. Tropes do many times exprefs 
tilings with greater force and evidence than can be 
done by proper words We receive much the greater 
part oi our knowledge by our fenfes. And fimilitudes 
taken from fenfible things, as in metaphors, very much 
affift die mind in its refledtions upon thofe things which 
do not come under the cognizance of the fenfes. For 
it is certain, that we are fooner and more ftrcngly af- 
fedled with fenfible objedts, than with things of which 
we can have no ideas but from the internal operations 
of our own minds. Nay, fometimes one bright and 
lively trope fhall convey a fuller and more juft idea ol 
a thing dian a large periphrafis. So when Virgil calls 
the Scipios two thunderbolts ef war, he gives a more- 
lively image of the rapid force and fpeedy fuccefs of 
their arms, than could have been conveyed by a long 
delcription in plain words. And in many cafes the 
tropical ufe of words is fo emphatical, .and fuited to 
the idea we defign to excite, that in this refpect it 

may 
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may be juftly efteemed the raoft proper. So, incenfed Charybdis or the Syrtes. It is neceffary therefore in Elocution. 
’with anger, inflamed with defire, fallen into an error, are a good trope, not only that there be a near affinity v ' 
all metaphorical expreffions, ufed in a way of fimili- between the two ideas, but likewife that this affinity 
tude ; and yet perhaps no proper words can be made be very obvious and generally known, fo that the word 
ufe of, which will convey a more lively image of the be no fooner pronounced but both images do immedi- 
thing we defign to reprefent by them. ately prefent themfelves to the mind.- 

But beauty and ornament, as was obferved before, Again, as a trope ought to be very plain and evi- 
have been another caufe of the ufe of tropes. Some dent, fo likewife ffiould it bear a due proportion to 
fubjefts require a more florid and elegant drefs than the thing it is defigned to reprefent, fo as neither to 
others. When we defcribe or applaud, ornaments of heighten nor diminiffi the juft idea of it. Indeed, 
fpeech and a gaiety of expreffion are requiflte. And fometimes when we fpeak of things indefinitely, we 
it is the bufinefs of an orator to entertain his hearers fay too much, left we ffiould feem to fay too little, 
at the fame time that he inftrufts them. Now Cicero, And this manner of fpeaking is called an hyperbole; 
who was an admirable judge of the force and power which is not uncommon, in the faered writings. So, 
of eloquence, has obferved, that tropical expreffions for inftarce, Saul and Jonathan are faid to be fwifter 
give the mind the greateft delight and entertainment, than ■eagles, and Jlronger than lions. But even in this 
“ I have often wondered (fays he) why tropes ffiould way of expreffion a proportion is to be obferved. For 
give greater pleafure than proper words. I imagine fome very confid'erable and nnufual excefs of the thing 
the reafon muft be, either that there is an appearance in its kind is at leaft defigned by it; which, perhaps, 
of wit in neglefting what is at hand, and making cannot, or however is not neceffary to be defined. And 
choice of fomething at a diftance; or that the hearer therefore Quintilian blames Cato for calling the top 
is furniffied with a different thought, without being of an hill a wart; becaufe the proportion between the 
led into a miftake, which affords a very agreeable two ideas is nowife adequate. And fo, on the con- 
pleafure ; or that a whole fimilitude is conveyed to the trary, Ariftotle cenfures Euripides for calling rowing 
mind by a Angle word ; or that, particularly in the the empire of the oar. Poets indeed are allowed a greater 
beft and moft lively metaphor, the image is prefented liberty in this refpeft; but an orator ffiould be model! 
t& our fight, which is the quickel! of our fenfes.” And in his expreffions, and take care that he neither lb 
therefore he fuppofes, that “ as garments were firft heighten nor diminiffi the natural ideas of things by 
invented from neceffity, to fecure us from the injuries tropes, as to lead his hearers into miftakes. 
of the weather, but improved afterwards for ornament But further: As a moderate ufe of tropes, juftly ap- 
and diftinftion; fo the poverty of language firft intro- plied, beautifies and enlivens a difcourfe ; fo an excefs 
duced tropes, which were afterwards intrealed for de- of them caufes obfcurity, by running it into abftrufe 
light.” Befides, a variety of expreffion is pleafing in allegories and riddles. Tropes are not the common 
a difcourfe. It is many tin.es neceffary that the fame and ordinary drefs of our thoughts, but a foreign ha- 
thing ffiould be repeated; and if this be done in the bit: and therefore he who fills his difcourfe with a 
fame words, it will grow tirefome to the hearers, and continued feries of them, feems to aft like one who 
fink their efteem of the fpeaker’s ability. Therefore, appears in public in a ftrange drefs ; which no man of 
to prevent this, it is proper the expreffion ffiould be charafter would choofe to do. 

varied, that although the fenfe be the fame, it may Moreover, as one ufe of tropes is pleafure and en- 
give the mind a new pleafure by its different drefs. tertainment, we ffiould endeavour to make choice of 
We come now, in the laft place, to lay down fome fuch as are imooth and eafy. But if at any time vfe 
direftions proper to be obferved in the choice of think it neceffary to ufe a harffi trope, it is proper to 
tropes. foiten it by fome precaution. For, as Cicero very - 

And firft, as every trope gives us two ideas ; one, of handfomely fays, a trope Jhou'd he modef,fmce itft amis 
the word expreffed ; and another, which, by means of in a place which does not lelong to it; for which reafon it 
that, the mind connefts with it; it is neceffary, that fhould fcem to come thither by permiffion, and not by force. 
the relation between thefe two appear very plain and And therefore, when he thought it harffi to fay, The 
evident. For an obfcure trope is always faulty, un- death of Cato made the fenate an orphan; he guards the 
lefs where fome particular reafon makes it neceffary. exprefllon by faying. The death of Cato has (If I may 
And therefore tropes ought not to be too far-fetched, be allowed to Jay fo) rendered the fenate an orphan. 
left that fhould render them dark. For which reafon And, to add no more, care ffiould be taken how 
Cicero fays, he fhould not choofe to call any thing we transfer tropes from one language into another, 
deftruftive to a perfon’s fortune, the Syrtis of his patrl • For as they are frequently taken not only from natural 
v:cny, but rather the rok of it; nor the Charybdis of things, or fuch notions as are common to the gene- 
his fate, but th tgu'ph of it. For thofe who either did rality of mankind, but likewife from the manners, cu- 
not know that the Syrtes were two quickfands upon ftoms, and occurrences of particular nations; fo they 
the coaft of Africa, or that Charybdis was a gulph in may be very plain and obvious to thofe among whom 
the ftrait of Sicily, both of them very deftruftive to they took their rite, but altogether unintelligible to 
marineis, would be at a lofs to underftand the mean- others who are unacquainted with the reafon of them, 
ing of the metaphor. Befides, metaphors taken from It was cuftomary for the Roman foldiers to carry their 
things we have feen, affeft the mind more forcibly money in their girdles; hence it was the fame thing 
than thofe which are taken from fuch things as we with them to fay, a perfon had loft his girdle, as that 
have only heard of. Now there is fcarce any one who he had lojl his money. And becaufe the Romans wore 
has not leen a rock or a gulph ; but there are very the toga, which was a long gown, in time of peace, 

.few perfons, comparatively, who have been either at and a'different garb when engaged in war, their wri¬ 
ters 
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Elocution, ters fometimcs ufe the word toga to fignifiy peace. Bur 
* as neither of thefe cuftoms is in ufe among us, fo nei¬ 
ther would the tropes fuit our language, or be gene¬ 
rally underftood by us. And even in fuch tropes as 
are taken from the common nature of things, lan¬ 
guages very much differ. There is a very b autiful 
trope in the account of St Paul’s ihipwreck, where it 
is laid, The Jhip was caught and coil'd mt hear up into 
the wind. The original word, that we tranilate bear 
up, is avTo<pf)a\/u!iv; and properly Ognifies, to look or keep 
its eyes againft it ; which is a very ftrong and lively 
image, taken from animate beings and when applied 
to men often fignifies to wit'Jhnid or rgft: as, as- 

an etusny, and Plutarch fays 
of Demofthenes, that he could not avrooSa^eiv to apyv- 
(ia, look againft or reff the power of mon y. Nothing is 
more common with Latin writers, than to call men of 
a public lpirit and true patriots, lamina et omam nta r. i- 
publicee, that is, the lights and ornaments of the Jlate. And 
we h- ve borrowed from them the ufe of both thefe 
meta; hors. But becaufe tropes and figures illuftrate 
and heighten the ftyle, they call tiiem alfo lumina ora- 
tioil's , or the lights of a d'fconrf. It fomeumes hap¬ 
pens that only the tropical fenfe of a word is taken 
from one language into another, and not the proper 
fignification of the fame word. So fcrupulus in Latin 
properly fignifies a little ft one, which getting into the fhoe 
hurts a perfon as he walks; hence it is applied to the 
mind, and ufed to exprefs a doubt, or uneufy thought that 
gives it pain. We have borrowed this latter fenfe of 
the word, but not the former. 

Art. I. Primary Tropes. 

Metaphor, I- Metaphor. A metaphor, as ufually defined, is, 

what. A trope, which changes words from their proper fignifica¬ 
tion to another different from it, by rcafon of Jome Jimilitude 
between them. But that a word, when ufed metapho¬ 
rically, does not alter its fignification, but retains its 
proper fenfe, was fhewn above. However, it may not 
be amifs to explain this matter more fully, and let it 
in a clearer light. Every metaphor , then, is nothing 
elfe but a fhort fimilitude. Cicero calls it a Jimilitude 
reduced to a Jingle word. And Quintilian to the lame 
purpofe fays, that “ a metaphor is a fhort fimilitude, 
and differs from it only in this, that the former is com¬ 
pared to the thing we delign to exprefs, and the latter 
is put for it. It is a fimilitude, when I fay of a man, 
he has ailed like a lion; and a metaph >r, when I 
fay, he is a lion.” Thus far Quintilian. Now in 
every fimilitude three things are requifite; two things 
that are compared together; and a third, in which the 
fimilitude or likenefs between them confifts. And 
therefore, to keep to this example, when Horace calls 
a Roman foldier a lion, if the word lion did not retain 
its proper fenfe, there could be no fimilitude; becaufe 
there would not be two things to be compared toge¬ 
ther with refpedl to a third, which is necefiary in every 
fimilitude, and was defigned by this exprefiuon. The 
fenfe of which is plainly this : Thai as a lion frizes 
his prey with the greatejl f rctrxfs, fo a Roman f Idler 
with like rage and firs attacked his eu mics. In the 
fame manner, when Cicero calls PiA the vulture of the 
province, his meaning is, that he was life a vulture, or 
afted in fuch a manner as a vulture afts, that is, rapa¬ 
ciously. So that the teal difference between a meta¬ 


phor and a fimilitude confifts in this; that a metaphor Elocution, 
has not thole figns of comparifon which are expreTed v 1 ' 
in a fimilitude. But fome perfons have run into mi¬ 
ll,ikes in reafoning from tropes of this kind. For they 
have fo argued from metaphorical words, as if all the 
affedtions and properties of the things expreffed by 
them might be attributed to thofe other things to 
which they are applied, and by that means have brain¬ 
ed the comparifon (which has ufually but one parti¬ 
cular view), in order to make it tally in other rcfpecl , 
where there is not that fimilitude of ideas. We will 
endeavour to make this evident.by another example 
from Cicero, where he calls M. Antony ike torch of the 
Jlate. The fimilitude betwem Antony and a torch 
lay in thi. : That as a torch burns and dftroys every 
tuntg within its reach, fo yt-aonv brought devafta ion 
and ruin whtnvsr he came. Now a torch has not on¬ 
ly a property to burn, but alfo to give light; but the 
fimilitude would not hold in this refpedl, nor was it 
at all defigned. For Cicero never calls a wicked pro¬ 
fligate man, as Antony was, the light of the Jht'e ; 
though he often gives that charadter to good and vir¬ 
tuous men, who by their examples do as it were en¬ 
lighten others, and fhow them the way to be happy 
themlelves and ufeful to others. But though meta¬ 
phors are ufually taken from a fimilitude between two 
things, as in the inftances here mentioned; yet fome- 
times they are founded in the fimilitude which two 
things bear to two others in fome particular refpedl, 
by means whereof what properly belongs to one of 
them is transferred to the other: the former of which 
are called ftmple metaphors, and the latter analogous. 

Hence the rudder of a fliip may be called its reins; for 
what the reins are to a.horfe, that the rudder is to a 
fhip in guiding and diredling it. So that here is a 
double fimilitude, one between a fhip and a liorfe, 
and another between the rudder of the former and the 
reins of the latter; and from the analogy between the 
ufe of the rudder to the one and reins to the other, 
the reins, which belong properly to the horfe, are ap¬ 
plied to the (hip. Again, fome metaphors are recipro¬ 
cal, in which the fimilitude holds either way. Thus to 
fleer and to govern are ufed reciprocally both of a fhip 
and a ftate : the proper expreffions being, to fleer a 
Jhip, and govern a Jlate; and the contrary metaphori¬ 
cal. But though we fay, the foot of a mountain, bor¬ 
rowing the fimilitude from animals; yet we do not fay, 
on the contrary, the bottom of an animal, meaning his 
feet; and therefore that metaphor is not reciprocal. 

From this account therefore of the nature of a meta¬ 
phor, it may be faid to be, The application of a word 
by way of fimilitude to fome other thing than what it pro¬ 
perly fignifies. And the plainer this fimilitude appears, 
the greater beauty there is in the trope. 

The ufe of metaphors is very extenfive, as large as 
univerfal nature. For there are fcarce any two things 
which have not fome fimilitude between them. How¬ 
ever, they may all be reduced to four kinds; which w T as 
the fecond thing propofed to be confidered. 

The firft kind of metaphors therefore may be taken 
from fimilitudes between animate beings. As where 
thofe things which properly relate to brutes, are ac¬ 
commodated to men; or thofe which belong to men 
are applied to brutes. Of the former fort is that joke 
of Cicero : TJy brother being ajked by Philip, why he 

barked 
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1 locution, larkid fo? anfwered, Becaufe he few a thief. Here them eeriftstra, or twinged, to intimate the fwiftnefs of Elocution. 
larking, the property of a dog is applied to a man : fpeech. " 

And the reply does not feem to carry more feverity or Laftly, as to the choice of metaphors, thofe are 
harfhnefs with it than the qtteftion. By the latter fort efteemed the fined and ftrongeft, which give life and 
we fay, a crafty fox, and a generous horfe; which are adlion to inanimate things. The reafon of which is, 
affeffions that properly relate to men. And to this becaufe they do as it were invigorate all nature, intro- 
kind of metaphors may thofe likewife be referred, when duce new forms of beings, and reprefent their images 
that which properly belongs to .the fenfes is applied to the fight, which of a'l the fenfes is the quickeft, 
to the mind. Thus we often fay that <we fee a thing, moil adlive, and yet mod unwearied. What can be 
when we mean that we underjiand or apprehend it. And more moving, or in ftronger terms exprefs the villany 
in the fame fenfe we fay, that we hear fuih a thing, or of Clodius, than when Cicer© fays, “ The very altars 
perfon. And by the like manner of expreflion, a per- of the gods feemed to exult at his death.” And the 
fon is faid to Jmel’ out a thing. And thofe who have a fame great orator particularly commends thofe meta¬ 
genius cr difpofition for any art or feience, are faid phors, for their fprightlinefs and vivacity, which are 
• to have a tajlefor it; and fuch as have entered upon taken from the lenfe of feeing; as when we fay « 
the ftudy of it, are faid to have a touch of it. Thefe bright thought or a gay exprefflon. 

are common ways of fpeaking in mod languages, and However, care mud; be taken not -to venture upon 
very expreffive of what is intended by them. And we too bold and daring metaphors. Poets indeed claim 
may alfo bring thofe metaphors under this head, by greater liberty in this refpedt, whofe view is often to 
which the properties and sffedtions of men are attri- amufe, teriify, or delight, by heightening the juft 
buted to the Deity: as, when God is faid to hear, fee, and natural images of things. But it is expected the 
be angry, repent, and the like ; which are forms of orator fhould reafon coolly, though ftrongly and for- 
expreffions very frequent in the facred writings. cibly; and not by theatrical reprefentations fo tranf. 

A fecond kind of metaphors lies between inanimate port the mind, as to take it off from refiedtion, unlefs 
things, whether natural or artificial, which bear feme perhaps on fome particular occaiion. And yet, on the 
fnnilitude to each other. And this head is very ex- other hand, metaphors ' ught not to fink below the 
tenlive. Thus we {-ay,floods of fire, and clouds offmohe, dignity of what they are defigned to exprefs ; but the 
for large quantities. And fo likewife, to irflame an idea they convey fhou’d at leaft be equal to the proper 
account, that is, to heighten or increafe it; with in- -word in the place of which they are fubftituted. 
numerable others of the like fort. In the two firft of But there is a very great difference in the choice of 
thefe ir.ftances, the terms proper to one element are metaphors, as they are defigned either to.praife or 
applied to another; and as thofe elements of fire and difpraife. One thing may be compared to another in 
water are oppofite to each other, they {how the exten- a great variety of reipedts. And the fame thing may 
liveneis of this trope, that there are no things in na- be made to appear either noble or bafe, virtuous or 
ture fo contrary, but may crime within the limits of it, vicious, by confidering it in a different light. Such 
and be accommodated to each other in a way of fimi- metaphors, therefore, as are chofen to commend, mull 
litude. In the laft example, a natural action is applied be taken from great and laudable things ; and on the 
to what is artificial. contrary, thofe which are defigned to difeommend, 

A third fort of metaphors is, when inaminate things from things vile and contemptible. Ariftotle gives us 
■are applied to animals, on account of fome like pro- a very pleafant example of this in the poet Simonides, 
perties between them. Thus Homer calls Ajax, the A certain perfon, who had carried the prize at a race 
■bulwark of the Greeks, on account of his valour, which of mules, offered him a reward to write a poem in ho- 
like a wall defended them from the Trojans. And nour of that action. Simonides thought he did not 
nothing is more common with Cicero, than to brand ill bid high enough ; and therefore put him off with fay- 

men with the charadter of being the peft of the Jlate, by ing, the fubjedt was too mean to write in praife of 

reafon of the mifehief which they bring to the public, mules, which were the offspring of affes. But upon 
So likewife he calls Zeno the philofopher an acute man, his being offered a larger fum, he undertook the talk:; 
for his great difeernment and quick perception of and, as Ariftotle ob erves, when he has occafion to 

things; f tebing the allufion from metals when brought fpeak of the mules in that poem, he does not mention 

to an edge or a point. As, on the contrary, old Give- them by that name, but calls them the daughters of 
mes in Terence calls himfelf 2.Jlone, for want of appre- feet and generous horfes, though he might with as 
henfion. And we fay, a gay perfon, and a bright much propiiety have called them the daughters of dutl 
■genius, by this kind of metaphor. ajfcs. But it was the poet’s bulinefs, in praifing, to 

The fourth and laft kind of metaphors is that by take the mod advantageous part of the charadter. 
which the adtions and other attributes of animals are „ Where things are capable of fuch different turns, me- 
accommodated to inanimate things. Thus Cicero, taphorical expreffions are generally moil beautiful, 
fpeaking of Clodius, fays: “The very altars, when And fometimes the fame metaphor may be applied 
they faw that monfter fall, feemed to move themselves contrary ways, both in pr.tife and difpraife, ai it will 
and alfei t their rght agaimt him.” Here the words fuit different properties of the thing to which it refers. 
faw, move, and ajjirt, are all metaphors taken from So a dove, in a metaphorical fenfe, may reprefent either 
the properties of ai imals. And Virgil, when he would innocence or far; and an iron heart may denote either 
repreiertthe : mp.tuous force and lapidity of the river courage or cruelty; as an hard head, Jlrength or weak- 
Araxes, fays, it d.jdaned a bridge. And it is a very nefs of thought. And this ambiguity in the applica- 
ufual epithet, which Iiomcr gives to words, to call -tion of metaphorical v.\.rds often affords occaiion for 

jells 
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Elocution, jells and concife wit. We oblerved before, that Ci- 
v cero never calls ill men, lights of the flute. But he 
once in this manner calls Sextius Clodius the light of 
the Senate. For when his kinfman Publius Clodius 
had been killed by Milo, and his corpfe was brought 
to Rome, Sextius railed the mob, and in a tumultous 
manner carried it into the fenate houfe, where they 
burnt it, and by that means let the building on fire : 
For which feditious action Cicero paffes that joke up¬ 
on him, under the metaphor of light, which elfewhere 
he always ufes in a g od fenfe. 

But to proceed : All forced and harlh metaphors 
fhould be avoided ; the one being no lefs difagreeable 
to the mind than the other to the ear. Nor Hi >uld they 
come too thick in a difcourfe. In a word, they ought 
not to be ufed, but either where a proper word is 
wanting, or where they are more fignilicant or beautiful 
15 than the proper word. 

Metonymy n Metonymy. This, as defined by Quintilian, is, 
ex loincd ‘he putting one word for another. But Voffius delcribes 
r ’ it more fully, when he calls it, “ A trope, which 
changes the name of things that are naturally united, 
but in fuch a manner as that one is not of the eflence 
of the other.” That a metonymy i: thus diftinguifh- 
ed from the other tropes, has been fufficiently fhown 
already in the two laft chapters. When it is faid, to 
put one word for another, or, to change the names of 
things , the meaning is, that the word lo ufed changes 
its fenfe, and denotes fomething different from its pro¬ 
per fignification. Thus, when Mars is put for war, 
and Ceres for corn, they lofe their perfonal fenfe, and 
ftand for the effefts of which thofe deities were faid to 
be the caufe. So likewife, when Virgil fays. 

He drank the frothing bowl, 

the word bowl mull necelfarily fignify the liquor In the 
bowl. And when in another place, deferibing the 
temple of Juno at Carthage, in which the adtions of the 
Trojan war were reprefented, and the images of the he¬ 
roes, he makes ALneas, upon d'tfcovering that of Priam 
among the reft, cry out, 

Lo here is Priam; 

it is plain the word Priam there mull ftand not for his 
perfon, but his image or figure. And this property 
of changing the fenfe of the word app ears peculiar to 
metonymy. In treating upon a metaphor, we ob- 
ferved the miftake of thole who teach, that a word ufed 
metaphorically lofes its proper fignification ; whereas 
it only changes its place, but not its fenfe; being ap¬ 
plied to a thing to which it does not naturally belong, 
by way of fimilitude. And as the not attending to 
this has run fome perfons into very great abfurdities, 
in treating upon metaphorical expreflions, and reafon- 
ing from them in the tropical fenfe; fo the like has 
happened to others in fome inftances of a metonymy, 
where, by mifapprehending their true nature, they 
have reafoned from them in the literal fenfe, as we 
lhall lhow prefently. A metonymy is not fo extenfive 
as a metaphor, nor altogether fo neceifary: becaufe 
nothing is faid by a metonymy, which cannot be ex- 
prelfed in proper words ; whereas metaphors are often 
ufed tor want of proper words to exprefs fome ideas. 
However, metonymies are very ufeful in language ; for 
they enrich a difcourfe with an agreeable variety, and 
Von. XIII. 


give both force and beauty to an expreffion. And what Elocu tion. 
we obferved with relation to a metaphor, is true alfo ’ ~ v ' "" 

of this trope ; that fome metonymies, even in common 
difcourfe, are more frequently made ufe of than the 
proper words in vvhofe room they are put. So, pale 
death, a blind way, and a happy flak, are very com¬ 
mon expreflions with us. And it is more ufual to fay. 

This is fuch a perfon's hand, or I know his ban l, than 
his writing, when we intend this latter fenfe of the 
word. 

We now proceed to the divifion of metonymies; 
which are commonly diftinguifhed into four kinds, 
from the different manner in whicn thinj-s are natu¬ 
rally, but externally, united to one an thcr. Now 
things are thus united, or one thing depends upon 
another, either with refpedlto its produdtions, or in the 
manner of its exiftence when produced. In the for¬ 
mer way the effjft depends upon its caufe, and in 
the latter the adjundl upon its fubjedfo. And hence 
arife £ ur forts of metonymies, which receive their 
names from the caufe and efifeft, the fubjeEl and the ad¬ 
justs. 

It is called a metonymy of the caufe, when the exter¬ 
nal caufe is put for the effedl. The external caufe is 
twofold, the agent and end, which are ufually called 
the efficient and final caufe. Of the former kind are 
fuch metonymies, where the inventor or author is 
put for what was invented or effefted by him. Thus, 
as we faid before, Ceres is fometimes put for corn, the 
ufe of which fhe was faid firft to have introduced; and 
Mars for war, over which fhe was thought to prefide. 

And by this way of fpeaking, any artift or writer is 
put for his work. So Juvenal, blaming the luxury and 
profufenefs of the Romans, fays. There are few tables 
without Mentor; that is, which were not made by him, 
or after his manner. And our Saviour fays, in the pa¬ 
rable of the rich man and Lazarus, They have Mofes 
and the prophets, Meaning the books of Mofes and the 
prophets. But under this fort of metonymy is inclu¬ 
ded not only the agent, ftridtly fo called, but alfo any 
means or inftruments made ufe of in the doing of a 
thing, wben put for the thing done. Thus, polite li¬ 
terature is called humanity, becaufe it cultivates and im¬ 
proves the human mind. And in that expreflion of 
Cicero, Words move nobody but him who underfiands the 
tongue; the word tongue, which is the inllrument of 
fpeech, is put for fpeech or language. And in the like 
fenfe, arms are fometimes put for war, and the fword 
for Jlaughter. By the fame kind of metonymy likewife 
any affedtion or quality is put for its effedl. As when 
it is faid, the end of government is to maintain jufiice ; that 
is, fuch mutual offices among men as are the ejfeEls of jufiice. 

And fo likewife in that of Cicero, Jt is the bufinefs of 
magistrates to check the levity of the multitude , by which 
he means tumults occafioned by their levity. Moreover, 
as human affedtions are attributed to the Deity in a 
metaphorical fenfe, fo feveral parts of the human body 
are likewife afenbed to him by this kind of metony¬ 
my. Thus, his hand and his arm are ufed to exprefs 
bis power, as his ear and his eye, his cart and providence, 
ihefe being the inftruments of fuch effedts in mankind. 
Metonymies of the final caufe are thofe by which the 
end in doing a thing is put for the thing done. As* 
when we fay, The watch is fet, meaning the watchmen, 
who are appointed for that purpofe And fo likewife 
3 H that 
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that expreffion, to male an example, as it fignifies to pu- the degeneracy of the prefent age, the virtue of firmer times, locution, 
mjh, iu order to deter others from the like crimes by In the fecoad way abovementioned, the objedl is ufed ' “ ■ 

fuch an example. As alfo that of Virgil, for the perfon or thing employed about it: As when 

n , Cicero fays, « In time of battle the laws are filent 

a is ou gar an s crop , whereby laws he intends the judges, who pronounce 

by which are meant fowtrs to make garlands. fentence according to law. By the third of thefe ways, 

The fecond kind of metonymy puts the effedt for in which the poffeffor is put for the thing he poffeffes, 
the efficient caufe, whether the agent, or only the we fay, to devour, defiroy, ox ruin a man, meaning not 
means and inftrument. So Virgil calls the two Sci- his perfon but his eftate. And mythologifts explain the 
pios the deJlruBion of Lyl'ta, becaufe they were the fable of Adtseon by this trope, who is faid to have 
agents who effected it. And Horace compliments his been devoured by his dogs : for by dogs they under-. 
patron Maecenas with the titles of being his guard and Hand flatterers and parables, who confumed his eftate, 
honour; that is, his guardian, and the author of his and brought him to beggary. By the laft way before 
honour. But when Cicero tells the citizens of Rome, recited, which puts the thing fignified for the fign, 
that the death of Clodius was their fafety, he means ftatutes and pidtures are called by the names of the 
the occafion only of their fafety. And elfewhere he perfons which they reprefent; as in that jeft of Cicero 
calls that a dark hope and blind expectation, the effect upon his brother Quintus, when, as Macrobius relates, 
of which was dubious and uncertain to thofe who en- “ being in the province which his brother had govern- 
tertained it. And in like manner, the fons of the pro- ed; and feeing a large portrait of part of his body, 
phets, when they were eating the pottage which holding a fhield, though Quintus was but a little man, 

Elifha had ordered to be fet before them, cried out, he faid, My half brother is bigger than my whole bro- 
1 'here is death in the pot ; that is, fame deadly thing , as ther.” The Popifh dodfrine of tranfubftantiation is 
is prefently after explained. And thus fweat, which founded upon an abufe of this trope. For when our 
is the effedt of labour, is fometimes put for labour. As Saviour, fpeaking of the bread and wine at that time. 
in the threat denounced again!! Adam, In the fweat of before him, fays, “ This is my body, and this is my 
thy facejhnlt thou eat bread, that is, by labour in cultiva- blood,” his plain meaning is, they were the figns of his 
ting the ground. And in allufion to this way of fpeak- body and blood, the thing fignified being put for the 
ing, Antony the orator tells Craffus, “ the improve- fign by this fort of metonymy. But the Papifts take 
meat of the flyle by conftant exercife, as he preferibed, the expreffion literally, winch mull doubtlefs be very 
was a thing of much fweat.” And virtue is faid to be abfurd; fince the words relate to the time then prefent. 
gained by fweat, that is, continued care and exercife while Chrift was yet living, and fpoke them ; when it 
in fubduing the paffions, and bringing them to a pro- was impoffible for the bread and wine to be converted 
per regulation. But in thefe two expreffions there is into his body and blood, it being evident to all who., 
likewife a metaphor, the effedt of bodily labour being were prefent, that thofe elements, and his body, exift- 
applied to that of the mind. In all thefe inftances, edfeparately at the fame time. But if the words are 
the effedt is put for the efficient caufe. explained by this trope, the fenfe is plain and eafy. 

The third kind of metonymy is, when the fubjedl and the way of fpeaking familiar to all writers Where- 
15 put for the adjundt. By fubjedl here, in a large as they who plead fi r the literal fenfe might with 
fenfe of the word, may be underllood that wherein equal reafon affert, that thofe expreffions abovemen- 
fome other thing is contained, or about which it is tioned are to be taken literally, in which feveral parts 
converfant; as likewife the poffeffor with refpedt to the of the human body, as the hand, the arm, the ear,. 
thing he poffeffes; and the thing fignified, when put and the eye, are aferibed to the Deity; or that, when 
for the fign of it. Now, by the firft of thefe ways of our Saviour in a metaphorical fenfe calls himfelf a vine , 
fpeaking, the feat of any faculty or affedlion is ufed and a door, thefe words were delig ied to be applied 
for the faculty or affedlion itfelf. So it is ufual to fay, to him ftridlly and properly, and not by way of fimi- 
a man of a clear head, when we mean a clear mind or litude only, as is the cafe of all metaphors, 
underfeanding; the feat of the mind being fuppofed to The fourth kind of metonymy is that wherein the 
be in the head. And a perfon is faid to have a warm adjundt is put for the ;uojudt, which is done in the 
heart, becaufethe hearthas been thought the feat of the fame variety of ways as the former. It is therefore a 
affedlions. In like manner, the place where any ac- metonymy of the adjundt, when the thing contained is 
tions are performed is put for the adtions done in it. put for that which contains it. A s when Virgil fays, 

As when Cicero fays, “ Do not always think of the “ They lie down upon purple that is, upon couches 
forum, the benches, the roftra, and the fenate dyed with purple. And again, “ They crown the 
meaning the difeourfes which were ufually made in winemeaning the bowl which contained the wine, it 
thofe places. So likewife the country, or place of being the cuflom of the ancients to deck their bowls 
refidence, is put for the inhabitants, as in that paffage with garlands at their entertainments. By thefe tropes . 
of Cicero: “ And to omit Greece, which always likewife v ; rtues and vices are put for the perfons in 
claimed the pre-eminence fi r eloquence, and Athens, whe m they are found. As in that beautiful paffage 
the inventrefs of all fciences, where the art of fpeak- of Cicero, where, comparng the profligate army of 
ing was invented and perfedted; in this city of ours, Catiline with the forces of the Hate, he fays, “ On 
(meaning Rome), no ftudies have prevailed more than this fide modefty is engaged, on that impudence ; on 
that of eloquence:” where the words Greece and this chaftity, on that lewdnefs; on this integrity, on 
Athens ft and to denote the inhabitants of thofe places, that deceit; on this pietv, on that profanenels ; on 
And hither may alfo be referred thofe expreffions in this conftancy, on that fury; on this honour, on that 
which the time is put for the perfons living in it; as, bafinefs; on this moderation, on that unbridled paffion 

in 
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Elocution, in a word, equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
v and all virtues, engage with injuftice, luxury, cowar¬ 
dice, rafhnefs, and all vices.” And to this trope 
thofe expreffions are to be referred, in which any 
thing is put for the objeft about which it is conver- 
fant. As in that laying of the v. ife man, “ Hope 
deferred makes the heart fick where hope is put for 
the thing hoped ior. And thus Suetonius calls the 
emperor Titus the love and delight of mankind, whofe 
mild and obliging temper rendered him the objeft of 
thofe agreeable affedlions to all perfons under his go¬ 
vernment. A third ufe of this trope is by putting a 
thing for the time in which it was done. Thus we 
fay of a perfon, he hat ferved fo many campaigns, mean¬ 
ing fo many fummers, that being the ulual time in 
which armies are drawn out into the field. Laftly, 
by this metonymy, the fign is put lor the thing it 
fignifies: as, the fceptre for the regal dignity, and the 
56 fword for the authority of the magifrale. 

Synecdoche III. Synecdoche. This is a trope by which either 
explained, the whole of a thing is put for a part of it, or a part 
for the whole; fo that the two things, whofe ideas 
are prefented to the mind in this trope, are internally 
related to each other: by which, as has been fliown 
already, it is diftinguifhed from all the other tropes. 
In a fynecdoche the word retains its proper fenfe, and 
the expreffion is elliptical, as will appear by the feve- 
ral fpecies of it, wherein the ellipfis in moll of the 
examples is very obvious, and may with no great dif¬ 
ficulty be fupplied. Now a thing may be confidered 
as a whole in three different refpefts, which logicians 
call an univerfal, effential, and integral whole . An 
univerfal whole is any genus with regard to its feveral 
fpecies; as, an animal with refpedt to mankind and 
Irutes, or philofophy with refpedt to the feveral arts 
and fciences comprifed under it. An effential whole 
conlifls of matter and form ; as, a man of body and 
foul. And an integral whole is any body or quantity, 
~ with refpedt to the feveral parts of which the matter 
of it is compofed, and into which it may be divided : 
as, an human lody with refpedt to its feveral members ; 
or a year, as divifible into months, weeks, and days. 
And thus rhetoric is an integral whole in refpedt to 
the four parts that compofe it; namely, invention, dif- 
pofition, elocution, and pronunciation. So likewife 
any aggregate body, as a civil community, which is 
"divifible into thofe who govern and are governed ; or 
„ any army, confiding of the general and his foldiers. 
Asa whole therefore, in each of thefe acceptations of 
the word, is frequently put for a part, and a part for 
the whole; hence arife fix fpecies or forts of fynec¬ 
doche. 

The firfl of thefe puts the genus for the fpecies.— 
Thus, virtue in general is fometimes ufed to denote 
fome particular fort of virtue. As when Cicero men¬ 
tions virtue as one of the four qualifications neceflary 
in a general, he means greatnefs of mind. And fo per¬ 
fons are c ften commended for inftances of virtue fhown 
in their condudt, which refpedt only fome fingle vir¬ 
tue, as juftice, temperance, or the like: And in this 
fenfe Cicero calls Clodius a deadly animal. So when 
our Saviour commiffions his apoftles to preach the 
go/pel to every creature, the meaning is, every rational 
creature. And thus likewife, to talk to a perfon fome¬ 


times denotes the fame thing as to blame him, which is Elocution.. 
one way of talking. y ~ 

The fecond kind of fynecdo he puts the fpecies for 
the genus. Thus bread denotes any loud of food : 
as when a perfon is laid to get his hr.ad by his labour. 

In the fame way of fpeaking, money is put for any 
kind of wealth in general. Ana it is an ufual exprd- 
fion to lay, that auine defrays more than the /word; 
that is, than any hofiile anus. And the legal loan of 
banilhment among the Romans was, to proh bit per¬ 
fons the ufe of fre and water-, that is, the rnf common 
and ordinary neccffaries of life, in which all others were 
included. 

The third fpecies of this trope is, when the effential 
whole is put lor one of its parts; that ii, either for 
the matter or form. Thus, in the Evangelilt, Mary 
Magdalen fays, thy have taken away my Lord, and l 
know not where they have laid him, meaning his body. 

So it is ufual to fay of a dtceafed perfon. He was lu- 
ried at fuch a time. Ar.d in the inferiptions of fe- 
pulchral monuments we frequently meet with this ex- 
preflion, Here lies fuch an one; that is, his corpfe. Nor 
are inftances uncommon in which the whole being is put 
for the form. Thus when Cicero fays, Thofe perfons live, 
who have fed from' the confinement of the body, as from a 
prifon ; by perfons muft neceflarily be underftood their 
fouls, which are here diftinguifhed from and fet ia op- 
pofnion to their bodies. And fo Virgil reprefent* 

-/Eneas as meeting with Dido and fome of his Trojan 
friends in the infernal regions; by which are meant 
their ghofts. 

The fourth kind of fynecdoche is, when either the 
matter or form is put for the whole being. Thus fiver 
and gold are ufed to fignify money made of thofe me¬ 
tals ; as when we fay, I have fo much filvtr or fo much 
gold. And the word foul, both in our own and other 
languages, is put for the whole perfon. So with us, a 
merry foul, and a dull foul ; in Cicero, dear fouls-, and 
in Hoi ace, candid fouls, are all ufed in this tropical 
fenfe. But this way of fpeaking occurs nowhere 
more frequently than in the facred writings. Thus, 
for inftance, it is faid, sill the fouls which came with 
Jacob into Egypt, meaning the perfons. And again. 

The foul that finneth it Jhall die; from which expref¬ 
fion, and others of the like import, fome perfons, by 
not attending to the nature of this trope, have been 
erroneoufly led to infer that the foul is naturally mor¬ 
tal. But fometimes only part of the matter ftands to 
exprefs the whole ellence or being. So we imitate the 
Latins in ufing the word caput or head to denote either 
a. perfon or thing. For, as with them lapidum caput, fo 
with us a witty head, fignifies the fame as a man of wit. 

And in the fame fenfe, fo many head-of cattle ravens fo 
many entire cattle. 

By the fifth fort of fynecdoche, the whole of any 
material thing or quantity, whether continued or difi- 
crete, is put for a part of it. So when Cicero fays, 

A war is kindled through the whole world, in compliment 
to his country, he calls the Roman empire the world. 

And this expreffion is alfo ufed b.y hiftorians. Thu? 

Cornelius Nepos, fpeaking of the quarrel between 
Mark Antony and Auguftas, tells us, that each of 
them defired to be lord of the world. And in like man¬ 
ner St Luke fays, There went out a decree from. Ccefar 
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world Jhovdd be taxed. So in St not fuit with the words, it is plain the fpeaker intends Elocution. 
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Irony d«fi 
nod and if 
luftrattd. 


Augttftus, that all the 
Paul’s fliipwreck, is is laid, They ran the Jhip a- 
ground ', that is, the head of her , for it is plain by what 
follows, that the ftern was loofe. And as to difcrete 
quantity, our Saviour, uling this trope, faid he Ihould 
be three days atid three nights in the heart of the earth. 
Though he did not continue three whole days and 
nights in the grave, but only part of the fir ft and third 
day, and the whole fecond day, with the two whole 
nights between the firft and third day, according to 
our way of reckoning. For he was buried on Friday 
in the afternoon, and refted in the grave that night, 
with the following day, which was the Jewilh Sab¬ 
bath, and was rifen on the morning of the nest day. 
So that we mult neceflarily have recourfe to this fy- 
necdoche, which puts the whole for the part, to clear 
tip that event. ‘ 

By this kind of fynecdoche, alfo; the plural number 
is fometimes put for the fingtilar. Thus St Matthew 
fays. The thieves who were crucified with our Saviour 
reviled him : though it is plain from St Luke, that 
only one of them did fo. It may al'fo be referred to 
this trope, when a certain number is put for an un¬ 
certain one. So it is an ufual way of expreflion to 
fay, / have feen or done fuch a thing an hundred or a 
thoufand times ; when perhaps fo many are not really 
intended, but only in general fome conliderable num¬ 
ber. 

The fixfch and laft kind of fynecdoche puts a part 
of any material thing or quantity for the whole of it. 
'So we fay of a man, He Jhelters h'tmfelf under fuch an 
one’s roof ; that is, in his htrnfe. And of a fleet, that 
it cmfijls of fo many fail; meaning, fo many fhips.. And 
by this trope, that is afcribed to a Angle perfon which 
was done by the affiftance of others, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with them: as when it is faid, that Hannibal 
killed, forty thoufand Romans at the battle of Cannee : 
For an army is an aggregate body, of which the ge¬ 
neral is the head, and confequently the chief part of 
it. And to this kind of fynecdoche may alfo be re¬ 
ferred fuch expreffions in which the Angular number 
is put foT the plural: as if one fhould fay, A man is 
liable to be mifled by the influence of irregular pafions ; 
meaning all men, or mankind in general. Or when lefs 
than the real number is put for any round number : 
Thus fome ancient writers, when they fpeak of the 
Grecian armada that came againft Troy, call it a fleet 
of a thoufand fhips; though, according to Homer’s 
lift, it contained 1186. And fo likewife the Greek 
interpreters of the Old Teftament are ufually called 
the Seventy; whereas, in reality, they were feventy- 
two. 

■ IV. Irony. This is a trope in which one contrary is 
fignificd by another: As if any one fhould fay. Well 
done ; 'when at the fame time his defign is to intimate 
that the thing was ill done. So that, by this manner 
of expreffion, the fpeaker appears to mean lomething 
contrary to the fenfe of the word he makes nfe of. 
Not that the word is changed from its ufual fignifi- 
cation; hut by the circumftances attending the ex- 
preffion, we perceive the contrary to what is fpoken 
is intended. Quintilian obferves, that an irony may 
be known ore cF thefe three ways : “ by the manner 
r f pronunciation, or from the nature of the perfon or 
the thing. For (as he adds) where any of thefe do 


the contrary.” The irony is very plain from the 
manner of pronunciation in that paffage of Terence, 
where Simo, fpeaking to his fervant by way of re¬ 
proof, fays, “ You have taken great care indeed.” 
Fr< m the circumftances of the perfon, when Cicero, 
addrefling to Catiline, fays, “ He went to your com¬ 
panion, that excellent man, Marcus Marcellas.” When 
he tails him an excellent man, it is evident he means 
the contrary ; becaufe no good man would be a com¬ 
panion of Catiline. And when he begins his oration 
for Ligarius with faying, “ Csefar, this is a new 
crime, and never heard of till now,” the thing he 
is fpeaking of fhows it to be an irony; for it was 
not new, as all who were prefent very well under- 
ftood. 

The fubje&s of irony are vices and follies of all 
kinds. And this way of expofing them is often more 
effectual than ferious reafoning: For many perfons, 
who, either from temper or want of refleftion, cannot 
be moved by the force of an argument, are not proof 
againft the poignancy of wit and raillery. And there¬ 
fore we find the moft grave and ferious perfons have 
not declined the nfe of this trope upon proper occa- 
■fions. Socrates, whom the oracle pronounced the 
wifeft man of his age, gave fo much into it, that he 
got the name of •ip«v, that is, the droll. In the facred 
writings we have a remarkable inftance of it in the 
prophet Elijah, where he challenges the priefts of 
Baal to prove the truth of their deity: For it is faid 
exprefsly, “ He mocked them, and laid, Cry aloud, 
for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is puriuLng, 
or he is on a journey, or peradventure he fleepeth, and 
mu ft be awaked.” And Solomon takes the like me¬ 
thod to expofe the follies of youth by this ironical 
apoftrophe, “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy y uth,” 
with what follows, which is all ironical. Nay, nr 
Saviour himfelfthought fit thus to reprove the J wifi* 
dodtors, when he fays, “ Full well ye rejeft the com¬ 
mandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradi¬ 
tion Where, by the words full well, or, as it is in 
the original, xax&>c, it is very evident that a fevere re¬ 
primand was intended. 

An irony is ufed on a variety of occafions, as we 
fhall fhow from fome inftances in Cicero. Sometimes 
he applies it in a way of jeft and banter : As when he 
fays, “We have much reafon to believe the modeft 
man would not afk h m for his debt, when he purfues 
his life.” At other times by- way i f infult and deri- 
fion : Thus when he would reprefent the forces of Ca¬ 
tiline as mean and contemptible, “ O terrible war, 
(fays he), in ■which this band of rakes are to march 
tinder Catiline ! Draw out all your garrifons againft 
this formidable body.” Again, at other times, to 
give the greater free to his argument, he would feera 
as it were by this trope to recal and corredl what he 
had- faid before; as in his oration for Milo : “ But it 
is foolifli in us to compare Drufus, Africanus, Pompey, 
and ourfelves, with Clodius; all our calamities were 
tolerable, but no one can patiently bear the death of 
Clodius.” Now the character of Clodius was fo well 
known, that all Who were prefent muft be fenfible he 
meant the contrary. And, to name no more, an iro¬ 
ny is never ufed to greater advantage, than when it 
is followed immediately by fomething very Hinging. 

Thus, 
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Elocution. Thus, {peaking of Pifo, he fays, “ You have heard 
this philofopher: he denies that he was ever defirous 
of a triumph.” And then addrefiing himfelf to him, 
he immediately adds, “ O wretch ! when you de- 
ftroyed the fenate, fold its authority, fuhje&ed your 
consulate to the tribune, overturned the Hate, be¬ 
trayed niy life and fafety for the reward of a pro¬ 
vince ; if you did not defire a triumph, what can you 
prete id you did not defire ?” This rnufl effe&ually 
cnn'ound the falfe gravity at that time affumed by 
Pifo. 
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Secondary tropes are fo called, becaufe they are 
all of the fame nature w.th the firmer, and may be, re¬ 
ferred to fome or other of them, though they have re¬ 
ceived different names. 

They are chiefly eight in number ; Antonomafia, 
Communica ion, Litotes, Euphemifm, Catacbrefu , Hyper¬ 
bole, Metalepfs, and Allegory. The three firll of 
thefe are Ample tropes, and may all be referred to a 
Synecdoche. But the five la it are of a mixed or com¬ 
plex nature, and not confined to any one of the pri¬ 
mary tropes; as will appear in treating upon them in 
, order. 

A common I. A common or general word is fometimes ufed for 
word often the proper name of fome particular thing or perfon 
ufed by way which upon any account is eminent and remarkable. 

So we fay, He is goti“ to the city, or he came from the ci¬ 
ty, that is, London . And by the Scriptures we mean 
the Bible. So lhewife, in fpeakinsr of perfons, the 
orator is ufed for Cicero, the poet for Homer or Virgil, 
and the philofopher for Ariftotle : and it is not unuflial 
to fay the apojlle , when we mean St Paul. On the 
contrary; the proper names of things or perfons are 
fometimes applied to any other of the fame charafter. 
Thus we ufe the word gofpel for any cettain and un¬ 
doubted truth. And Carthaginian f itb proverbially 
flood for the greatefl falfehood and deceit among the 
Romans. With the Greeks, Hercules fignified a fror.g 
man, Nejlor a wife man , and It us a beggar; and the 
names of Samfon, Solomon , and Job, now anfwer the 
like characters. Both thefe ways of expreflion are 
often very emphatical, and heighten the idea more 
than where things are expreffed by their own name. 
To call a good orator Cicero, or an excellent poet a 
fecond Virgil , includes not only an encomium up n the 
arts themfelves, but leads the mind to what is molt 
perfedt in them, and was peculiar to thofe perfons. 
Thefe firms of fpeech are called antonomafia, and 
come properly under a fynecdoche ; for in the former 
the whole is put tor a part, and in the latter a part for 
the whole. 

II. Nothing is more common with orators, than a 
change of perfons. Sometimes, to avoid envy, and 
in prevent the imputation of pride, in afluming to them¬ 
felves the praife of any laudable adlion, they af ribe 
it to their hearers, and do not fay, we, but ye did fa 
andfo. At other times, when it is neceflary to remind 
them of fomething which they have done amifs, or to 
caution them agahift fome wrong ftep for the future; 
to prevent giving offence, they take it upon them¬ 
felves, or at lead join themfelves with them, and do 
not fay, you have done this, or do not you do 
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*ive have done it , let vs not <h it\ And again, at other 
times, in compliment to their hearers, they join them 
as partners in the commendable affions or virtues of 
other perfons ; as when the whole b,ody of the p? pie 
is brought in to (hire the praife arifing from the fuc- 
cefs of wife counfels or vidlorious arms. Such ways 
of {peaking often occur both in Demofthenes and Ci¬ 
cero. They are called communication, and come pro¬ 
perly under a fynecdoche of the whole. 6 t 

III. On the contrary, there is a mode of fpeech, Litotes, 
in which, by denying the contrary, more is intended W * 1 '- T . e > 
than the words exprefs. 1 his way of {peaking js call- ^^ o n ,f rr ,_ 
ed litotes ; and is often ufed for fake of mndeity where 1110re ; s 
a perfon is led to fay any thing in his own praife, or meant than 
to foften an expreflion which in direct terms might is expreffed. 
found harfh or give offence. As if one fhould fay, I 
do not commend you for that; meaning, I grea'ly difiom- 
meiul or blame yiu for it: where more being urider- 
ftood than the words exprefsly denote, it is properly 
a fynecdoche of the part. Not that this manner of 
fpeaking is always to be fo interpret ed; but where it 
is not, there is no trope ; wTich mult be judged of by 
the circumltances of the dilc urfe. But that it fre¬ 
quently is fo ufed, might be eafily Ihown from many 
inftances; though it will be fufficient to mention two 
or three. Cicero fpeaking of Cotta, calls him no mean 
orator, whom he had juft called a very great orator. 

And he fays of Varro, that, “ he purfued his ttudies 
not without induilry; and afterwa; ds gives him the 
charafter “ of a man of the greatell application.” 

Which paffages, compared together, plainly fhow the 
import of thofe negative expreffions. And a friend of 
Cicero, writing to him, begins his letter thus :Al¬ 
though I am fenfible the news I fend you will.tiot be 
very pleafant.” This news was concerning the death 
of another friend of Cicero’s ; and thereby the words 
not very pleafant, mull, furely, be meant very unplea- 
Jant and melancholy ; but he chofe that expreflion in 
the beginning of his letter, as the fofteft and leafi: 

{hocking, the better to prepare him for the following 
account of what the news was. - And in this way inter¬ 
preters explain that paffage in St Matthew : And thou 
Bethlehem in the land of Judah art not the leaf among the 
princes of Judah ; where, by not the leaf, they under¬ 
hand the greatef, or very great, up n acsount of the 
honour it received by the birth of our Saviour, as the 
words immediately following plainly intimate- 

IV. When any difpleafing or ungrateful thing is Ungrateful 
expreffed by a more foft a d agreeable word, it is call- things foft- 
ed euphemifm. And as the word made ufe of is either eneci b Y 
contrary to the proper word, or only different from K ref ^ bie 
it, it may be referred to different tropes. The Latins wor s * 
have a foft way of expreffing their difregard to a per¬ 
fon, by faying valeat ; which we have borrowed from j 
them, and fiy, fare him well. When the contrary be- 1 - 
ing intended to what is expreffed, it com-s properly 
under an irony. And as the word death carries in it 
an idea that is difagreeable to human nature, inflead 
of faying a perfon is dead, we often fay he is deceafed, 
or departed; which we have alfo taken from the La- 
t : ns,, who ufe the words decefit and obiit in the'farfte 
fenfe. So that in both languages it comes under a 


fyneedoche of the whole ; to depart out of life being 
one fort of departure. But when the evangelift fpeak- 
this; but, ing of Stephen, who was Honed to death, expr.effes it 

by 
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Elocution, by faying that he fell ajltep ; this is a beau ft fill meta- 
' v phor, taken from the fimilitude between the death of 
g 3 a good man and deep. 

Catachre- V. Catachrefu fignifies in general any harfh trope, 
fis,orharfti though it is moft commonly found in metaphors. It 
vcpes. is principally ufed by poets, who make choice of it for 
novelty, or to enforce an expreffion, where the proper 
word does not feem ftrong enough. As when Mihon, 
in defcribing the angel Raphael’s defcent from heaven, 
fays, he 

Sails between worlds and worlds } 

where the novelty of the word enlivens the image more 
than if he had faid flies. But it is fometimes found in 
the graveft authors, and even in the facred writings. 
So we read of the llood of the grape. And Solomon 
fays, the horfedeech hath two daughters. In all thefe in- 
itances the trope is a metaphor. But when St John 
fays in the Revelations, I turned to fee the voice that 
fpale to me, it is here a metonymy of the adjundt; the 
word voice being put for the perfon who uttered it. 
In St Matthew we read of Simon the leper; not that 
he was then a leper, but had been fo, and was cured ; 
which is a fynecdocke of the part. And when a crimi¬ 
nal is faid to have had his reward, that is, his punilh- 
ment, it is an irony. 

VI. Hyperhole is the boldell of all tropes; for it ex¬ 
ceeds the ftridt bounds of truth, and reprefents things 
either greater or lefs, better or worfe, than they really 
are. But the reprefentation is made in fuch a man¬ 
ner as not to impofe on the hearers. For an hyperbole 
is not ufed to define or deferibe any thing accurately, 
but only to magnify or deprefs it in a conliderable de¬ 
gree, when we either cannot or do not choofe to re- 
prefent it exadtly. The excefs in this trope is called 
auxefls; as when we fay of any thing that is very 
high, it reaches to the flies. The defect, or contrary 
extreme, is termed meiojis: So we fay of a very lean 
perfon, he is nothing but flin and bones, or a mereJlcleton. 
It is principally metaphorical, but fomecimes taken 
from other tropes. When Saul and Jonathan are faid 
to have been fwifier than eagles, andJlronger than lions, 
the expreffion is founded in limilitude, and is therefore 
a metaphor. When, inftead of faying Cato was a ve¬ 
ry virtuous man, the hiftorian calls him the image of 
virtue ; it is an hyperbolical metonomy of the adjundt 
for the fubjedt. And when we read in the Mofaic 
hi (lory of cities fenced up to heaven, there is a fynecdoche. 
But if a man of weak fight be faid to be eagle-eyed, it 
is an irony. Thofe hyperboles which are expreffed 
comparatively, are commonly mod empharical, becaufe 
they fhow a peculiarity in the excefs. To fay a thing 
is as light as a feather, carries the idea very far ; but to 
fay it is lighter, not only carries it ftill farther, but alfo 
heightens it, by leaving the mind at an uncertainty 
where to fix the limits. 

VII. Sometimes two or more tropes, and thofe of 
a different kind, are contained under one word; fo 
that feveral gradations, or intervening fenfes, come 
between the word that is expreffed, and the thing de- 
figned by it. And this is called a metalepfls. The 
contefts between Sylla and Marius proved very fatal 
to the Roman fta r e. Julius Caefar was then a young 
man. But Sylla obferving his afpiring genius, faid of 
him, “ In one Caelar there are many Marius’s.” Now 
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in this expreffion there is a metalepfls. For the word Elocution. 
Marius, by a f necdoche, or antonomafla, is put for any v '—' 

ambit'ous and turbulent perfon ; and this again, by a 
metonymy of the caufe, for the ill effedts of fuch a tem¬ 
per to the public. So that Sylla’s meaning, divefted 
of thefe tropes, was, that Caefar would prove the moft 
dangerous perfon to the Roman ftate that ever was 
bred in it: which afterwards proved true in the event. 

So when Virgil, defcribing that part of the African 
coafl where JEneas arrived with his fhips, fays, A dark 
wood hung over it} the word dirk, by a metony my of 
the efftdt, is put fwcjhady, and that again by the fame 
trope for thick ; for his meaning is, a thiik wood. But 
the words 01 Dido, in the fame poet, contain a larger 
gradation, when fhe fays, 

Hap i y, ah truly happy, had I been. 

If "Trojan fhips ourooafls bad never feen. 

In which expreffion, firfl by a metonymy of the adl- 
jundt, the fhips are put for the Trojans in the fnips ; 
and thefe, by a fynecdoche of the whole, ffir 2 E eas, 
who was one of them ; and again his arriving on the 
coafl, by a metonymy of the caufe, f or her feeing him ; 
and laftly, her feeing him, by ti e fame trope, for the 
paffion fhe had for him. So that her meaning is, fhe 
had been happy, if fhe had never entertained a paffion 
for jEneas. This trope is more frequently to be met 
with in poets than in orators, as they take greater li¬ 
berty in ufing diflant allufions than is fuited to that 
perfpicuity of expreffi .n which is required in oratory. 

But as Quintilian has well obferved, all the interme¬ 
diate links of the chain in this trope are of no further 
ufe than to lead the mind gradually from the firfl to 
the laft, the better to perceive their connexion. As 
in the example laft mentioned, relating to Dido, if we 
drop all the intervening fteps, and conned the words 
expreffed with what is diredtly intended, they will be 
found to contain a very remote caufe put for the effedt, 
which comes under a metonymy. On the contrary, in 
the fecond example, where dark Hands for thick, the ef¬ 
fedt is put for a remote caufe. And the firft, which is 
founded in a fimilitude of temper between Caefar and 
Marius, belongs to a metaphor. gg 

VIII. Allegory. As a metalepfis comprifes feveral Allegory,a 
tropes in one word, fo this is a continuation of feveral continua- 
tropes in one or more fcntences. Thus Cicero fays, tion of 
“ Fortune provided you no field, in which your v ir-t ro P est ^ ro 
tue could run and difplay itfelf:” where the words cn * 
field and run are metaphors taken from corporeal 
things, and applied to the mind. And in another 
paffage, fpeaking of himfel f , he fays, “ Nor was 1 fo 
timorous, that after I had fleered the fhip of the ftate 
through the yreateft ftorms and waves, and brought 
her fafe into port, I fhould fear the cloud of your fore¬ 
head, or your colleague’s peftilent b'eafh. I faw other 
winds, I perceived other ftorm ; , I did not withdraw 
from other impending temptfls * but expofed myfelf 
fingly to them for the common fafety.” Here the ftate 
is compared to a fhip, and all the things faid of it un¬ 
der that image are expreffed in metaphors made ufe of 
to fignify the dangers with which it had been threat¬ 
ened. And indeed allegories generally coufift of me¬ 
taphors ; which being the moft beautiful tropes, a num¬ 
ber of tl?em well chofen and put together is one of 
the fineft and brighteft ornaments in language, and 

exceeds 
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Elocution, exceeds a Angle metaphor inluftre, as a conftellation 
v, —v ' j Qes a f e p ara te Aar. It is true, that allegories are 

fometimes found in other trope^ ; but this is v-.iy rare. 
In that known expreflion of Terence, tne tropes are 
all metonymies : Wi.hout Ceres and Bacchus, Venus 
grows cold ; that is, divelted of the tropes, Wul.out meat 
and drink , lone dies. And Samion’s riddle is made up 
of fynecdoches: “ Out of the eater came iorth meat, 
and out of the llrong came forth fweetnefs.” But 
there- is no fmall lkill requird in the right manage¬ 
ment of allegories. For care hi-mid be taken, that 
the fame kind of trope he carried through the whole, 
lb as to compofe one uniform and confident let of 
ideas : otherwife’they drel’ up a chimera, a thing that 
has no exigence, and oi wh ch the mind can form no 
perception. And, as Quintilian fays very juftly, “to 
begin with a temped and end with a fire, would be 
very ridiculous and unnatural.” It is like wife very 
neceffary that the ahuiions be all plain and evident, 
efpecially where the name of tie thing alluded to is 
not expreffed. The:e are called pure allegories. As 
that of Cicero: “ So it happens, that I, whofe buli- 
nefs it is to repisl the darts, and heal the wounds, am 
obliged to appear before the adverfaries have thrown 
any dart; and they are allowed a time to attack us, 
when it will not be in our power to avoid the alfaulc; and 
if they thiow a pnifonous dart, which they feem pre¬ 
pared to do, we fhall have no opportunity to apply a 
remedy.” The ropes here are all taken from mili¬ 
tary affairs, without any intimation what, they are ap¬ 
plied to. But that is plain from the context ot the 
difeou fe. For he is fpeakin ; of the diladvancages he 
laboured under in defending his client agamlt thofe of 
the oppofite fide, and fo applies to the bar thofe 
terms which were proper to the field. But where the 
reference is not evident, it. becomes a riddle : which 
is nothing elfe but an obfeure allegory. To avoid this, 
then-tore, the belt writers generally ufe what they call 
mixed allegories ; that is, fuch wherein the proper name 
of the thing is expveifed, which the whole fimili- 
tude rcipedts. Ot this kind is that in the fpeech of 
king Philip of Macedon, given us by Juftin, where he 
fays, “ I perceive that cloud of a dreadful and bloody 
war ariling in Italy, and a thunder-ftorm from the 
welt, which will fill all places with a large fhower of 
blood, wherever the temped of victory {ball carry it.” 
The proper words war, blood, and victory, being join¬ 
ed to the tropes clout!, flower, and tempejl, in this fen- 
tence, render the leveral parts of the fimilitude plain 
and evident. Quintilian thinks thofe allegories molt 
beautiful, where the whole fimilitude is expreffed, and 
thofe words, which in their proper fenfe relate to one 
of the two things between which the comparifon is 
made, are a!legorically applied to the other: 4 s when 
Cornelius Nepos fays of Atticus, “ If that pilot 
gains the greatell reputation w'ho preferves his fhip 
in a boifterous and rocky Fa; ought not he to be 
thought a man of fingular prudence, who arrived in 
fafety through fo ra my tnd fo great civil tempefts ?” 
Thefe are the alleg. ries with which orators are chiefly 
concerned. 

§ 2. Of Figures. 

This term r eems to have been borrowed from the 
ftage, where the different habits and geitures of the 
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adtors fuitable to the feveral charadters they fuftained, Elocution, 
were by the Greeks called o-yy/tg-ra, and by the Latins 
figurx: And it is not unufual with us to fay of a per- The term 
fun, both with refpedt to his drefs and adfion, that he figureappa- 
makes a very ha l or a very graceful fgure. And a rently bor- 
l.tnguage it the drefs, as it were, of our thoughts, in r f w ‘; 1 ^ roni 
which they appear and are reprefented to others ; fo t! ' e “ age ‘ 
any particular manner of fpeaking, may, in a huge 
fenfe of the word, be called its figure, in which lati¬ 
tude writers fometimes ufe it. But rhetoricians have 
retained the fenfe of the word to fuch forms of fptech 
as cl,iter from the more common and ordinary ways of 
expreflion; as the theatrical habits of actors, and 
their deportment on the ftage, are different irom their 
ufual garb and behaviour at othe. times. A figure 
therefore, in the fenfe it is ufed by rhetoricians, is, A 
mode of /peaking different from, and more beautiful arul ■ 
einp’jatical than, the ordinary and ujual nvay of exprtfiihg 
the fame fenfe; or in other words, That language whiJ> 
is JuggeJied either by the imagination or the pufiions. Now 
as the habits and geftures of our bodies are in a man¬ 
ner' infinitely variable, fo it is plain that the different 
forms oi fpeech are almoft innumerable. But every 
alteration from the common manner ought not to be 
etteemed a figure, nor deferves that character. It 
mull contain iome beauty, or exprefs fome palfion, to 
merit a place among rhetorical figures, and be marked 
out for imitation. 

The fubjebt of figures feems to have been one of the 
laft things which was brought into the art of oratory, 
in order to complete it. Ariftotle, who treats fo ac¬ 
curately upon other parts, fays very little of this. 

But the Greek writers who came after him have 
abundantly fupplied that deficiency. It is to them we 
owe the chiet obfervations that have been made on 
this fuujedf. They took notice of the feveral modes 
and turns of expreflion, obferved their force and 
beauty, and gave them particular names by which they 
mi 6 bt be known and diitinguifhed fr. m each other- 
And indeed they have treated the matter with fuch 
minuteneis and iubtilty, that Quintilian feems, not 
without realon, to think they have multiplied figures 
to an excels. But though it was lo late before they 
were taken notice of, and introduced into the art of 
fpeaking, yet the ufe of them in difeourfe was doubt- 
lefs very ancient. The au.hor of Homer’s life, which, 
fome have aferibed to Plutarch, has fhown, by ex-, 
amples taken out of him, that there is fcarce a figure 
mentioned by rhetoricians, but is to be met with in 
the moil ancient poet. And, if we confider the na-, 
ture ot fpeech, we fhall ealily perceive that mankind 
mult have been under a neceflity very early to intro¬ 
duce the ufe of tropes for fupplying the want of pro¬ 
per words to exprefs their iimple ideas: fo the like 
neceflity mud have put them upon the ufe of figures, 
to reprefent their d fferent paflions. Though both of 
them were afterwards increafed, and improved in fuch 
a manner as to become the chief ornaments of lan¬ 
guage. The paflions of men have been always the 
fame ; they are implanted in us by nature, and we are 
all taught to difeover them by the fame ways. When 
the mind is dilturbed, we fhovv it by our countenance, 
by our actions, and by our words. Fear, joy, anger,, 
alter the countenance, and < ccafion different emotions 
and geftures of the whole body. And we know with 
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^locution. w hat pafllon a man is affected, by hearing his words, 
though we do not fee him. He does not exprefs him- 
felf as he ufually does at other times when cool and 
fedate. Objects appear to him in a different view, 
and therefore he cannot but fpeak of them in a differ¬ 
ent way. He interrogates, he exclaims, he admires, 
he appeals, he invokes, he threatens, he recals his 
words, repeats them, and by many other different turns 
of expreffion varies his fpeech no lets than his counte¬ 
nance, from his common and ordinary manner. Now 
as nature feems to teach us by thefe figurative ex- 
preflions how to reprefent the different commotions of 
our minds, hence fome have thought fit to call figures 
the language of the paffions. And as thefe are given us, 
among other wife ends, to excite us the better to pro¬ 
vide for our prefervation and fafety, this is done fome- 
times by force of arms, and at other times by difcourfe. 
And therefore Cicero very handfomely c< mpares the 
conduit of an orator to the exercifes of the palxftra : 
in which, as each combatant endeavours not only to 
defend himfelf, and attack his adversary, but likewife 
to do both with decency; fo the principal weapons of 
an orator, as he reprefents them, are figures, which 
being no lefs the ornaments of language than images 
of our paffions, anfwer all thefe purpofes. Befides, 
figures chiefly diftinguifh the different kinds of flyle, 
furnifh it with an agreeable variety, and often ferve to 
reprefent things in a clear and forcible manner. 

From this fhort account of the nature of figures, the 
advantage of them to an orator is very evident. They 
are a fort of natural eloquence, which every one falls 
into without attending to it, fuitably to that temper 
of mind with which he is affefted himfelf, and is 
c-sfirous to affedt others. In a cool and fedate dif¬ 
courfe, fuch figures as convey our fentiments with the 
greateft ftrength and evidence are moll proper. And 
there are others, which are fuited to brighten and en¬ 
liven more gay and fprightly fubjeifh. Others again 
are more peculiarly adapted to exprefs the diforders 
and perturbations of the mind. To repeat the fame 
thing again would many times be deemed a tautology 
and impertinent: but to. do this when the mind is 
ruffled, is not only allowable, but the repetition ren¬ 
ders it more ftrong and affe&ing. So likewife to in¬ 
terrogate, exclaim, or admire, under the influence of 
a pafilon, impreffes the hearers, and dilpofes them to 
attention : whereas at another time perhaps fuch ways 
of fpeaking would fcarce be confident with prudence. 
There is a natural fympathy in mens minds, whieh 
difpofes them to receive impreffions from thefe with 
whom they converfe. Thus one gay and pleafant 
companion gives a cheerftilnefs and vivacity to a 
whole company ; whereas, on the contrary, one who 
is dull and phlegmatic damps the fpirits of all about 
him, and affe<ds them with the fame gloomy temper. 
Figures are peculiarly ferviceable to an orator for an- 
fwering thefe different intentions. And as he finds 
them in life, fiom thence be mud copy them; as a 
painter does the features of the countenance, and ri e 
feveral parts of the body ; figures being to the one what 
lines and colours are to the other. The defign of 
Catiline to dedroy the Roman date and burn the city, 
is a dory well known. There was an army drawn to¬ 
gether at a proper didance to favour the undertaking ; 
and others were left in Rome, who had their parts 
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affigned them for burning the city, and deftroying Elocution, 
thofe who fhould efcape the flames. And in a word, — 
every thing was ready for putting in execution this 
horrid and barbarous fcheme. So that nothing re¬ 
tarded it but the taking off Cicero, who was then 
conful, which was thought neceffary to be done fir A. 

Cicero, upon information of the defign againft his 
life, finds means to prevent it, and the fame day calls 
together the fenate. And Catiline, who was a man 
of confummate boidnefs, had the conti ence to ap¬ 
pear in that affembly. Upon their meeting, Cicero 
opens to them the whole affair of the confpiracy, and 
the delign againd himfelf, in a mod warm and pa- 
thebe harangue. In which he had two things in 
view; to raife the indignation of the fenate againft 
the confpirators, and particularly againft Catiline ; 
and, either by terrifying or exafperating him, to 
oblige him to leave the city. Now he does not begin 
this fpeech in his ufual manner as at other times, by 
addreffing his audience, befpeaking their favour 
and attention, or letting them gradually into the de¬ 
fign of what he was about to fry; but as Catiline 
was prefent, he immediately fall* upon him with 
vehemence,- in the following manner: “ How far, 

Catiline, will you abufe our patience? How long will 
your fury infult us ? What bounds will you fet to 
your unbridled rage ? Does neither the night guard 
of the palace, nor the city-watch, nor the peoples 
fear, nor the agreement of all good men, nor the 
meeting of this fenate in this fortified place, p.or the 
countenances and looks of this affembly, at all move 
you ? Do not you perceive your defigns are difeo- 
vered, and that all who are prefent know of your con¬ 
fpiracy ? Who of us, do y u think, is ignorant of what 
you did the lad night, and the night before, where 
you was, who were with you, and what you refolved 
on ? O times, O manners! The fenate knows this, 
the conful fees it; and yet this man lives!—lives ? nay, 
comes into the fenate, joins in the public counfels, 
obferves and marks out each of us for dedrudion!” 

And in the fame impetuous drain he proceeds through 
his whole fpeech, ioterfperfing a great variety of the 
like drong and moving figures. And the difcourfe' 
had its defired effect: for when Catiline flood up 
afterwards to make his defence, the whole fenate was 
fo inflamed, and the ir lefentments againd him rofe fo 
high, from what Cicero- had faid, that they had not 
patience to hear him fpeak ; upon which he left both 
them and the city. Had Cicero, indead of venting his 
jud indignation againft the author of fobarbarous and 
inhuman a defign, in the manner he did, by figures 
fuited to ftrike the paffions of his hearers; had he, 
inftead of this attempted to reafon with him, and told 
the dory in a cold and lifelefs manner, he would have 
expo fed himfelf to the contempt of Catiline ; and by 
leaving the fenate little or nothing moved at what 
he faid, prevented perhaps their coming to thofe 
fpeedy and vigorous refolutions which were neceffary 
at fo critical a juncture. Let us fuppofe him to have 
expodulated with Catiline in much the fame words as 
before, but thrown into a different form, and diveded 
of thofe pathetic figures. As thus : “ Catiline, you 
have really abufed our patience to a great degree. 

You have infulted us with your furious proceedings a 
long while. You feem to have fixed no bounds to 

your 
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Elocution, your unbridled rage. Neither the nght-guard of the 

--«- palace,nt r the city watch, nor the peoples fear, nor the 

agreement am.aig good men, nor the calling together 
of the fenate in this fortified place, nor the counte¬ 
nances and locks of this ailembly, appear to move you 
in the leaf. I allure you we are all of us appt iled of 
what you did the lalt night, and the night before, 
where you was.and who were with you, and what re¬ 
factions you came to. Thefe are fad times, the age 
is very .degenerate; that the fenate Ihould know all 
this, the conful fee it; and yet that this man Ihould 
live, come into the fenate, hear all our debates, and 
mark us out to dellroy us.” You fee the icnfe is en¬ 
tirely the fame, and the words too in a great meafure ; 
fo that there is little more than an alteration in the 
form of them. And yet who does not perceive how 
flat and languid fuck a way of talking mud have ap¬ 
peared at that time ? and how much it lofes of that 
fpiritand energy, which Ihows itlelf in Cicero’s man¬ 
ner of expreflion ? Had he delivered liimfelf thus, it 
might indeed have made the fenate look upon Cati¬ 
line as an abandoned wretch, loll to all virtue and 
goodnefs, and perhaps have moved fome to pity him 
on that account; as we are eafily induced to com- 
pafiionate perfons in fuch circumftances, efpecially 
when defeended from noble and virtuous anceilors, 
which was his cafe. But fure it would have been ill 
fuifed to fire their minds with that generous regard 
for their country, and the needfary precautions for 
its fecurity, which the circumftances of the ftate then 
required. Nor would Catiline have been at all de¬ 
terred by it, but rather encouraged in the profecu- 
tion of his deligns, from the little effeft a fpeech fo 
managed muft probably have had upon the minds of 
the fenators. But Cicero knew very well that the 
paffions of mankind are the fprings of action: that 
it is many times not fufficient for an orater to convince 
their minds, by fetting tire truth in a clear light; but 
he muft alfo raife their hopes, alarm their fears, in¬ 
flame their anger, or excite fome other fuitable paf- 
fion, before they wall be brought to aft with that zeal 
and fervour which the cafe may require. And as he 
was admirably well fkilled in this art of touching the 
paffions, he feldom fails to fix upon the proper me¬ 
thods of doing it, and makes choice of fuch figures 
and modes of fpeaking as in the ftrongeft manner re- 
prefent the emotions of his own mind. For every 
paff.on is not to be expreffed by the fame figures, any 
more than it is drawn by the fame lines, or painted 
with the fame colours. When Dido finds that iEneas 
is about to leave her, fhe ufes ah her arts to detain him. 
And as perfons in great diftrefs are feldom at a lofs 
to excrei's their condition in the moft affecting way ; 
hie difcovers her fear, anger, revenge, wth the whole 
crowd of diforders which then ppilelfed her mind, in 
a variety of moving figures, fluted to raife the coun¬ 
ter paffions in his bread, as is finely repfefented by 
Viigil in that artful fpeech he has made f or her, which 
we forbear to recite for no other reafon but the length 
of it. But what particular figures are rn-ut accom¬ 
modated to anlvccr the feveral ends pfopofed by them, 
will beft appear when we come to treat cf them fe- 
parately. 

"We lhall therefore now proceed to lav dc’.vr. a few 
Vol.XIII. 


direftions for the proper ufe of figures. And firft Elocution, 
they fhould always be accommodated to the fenti- ” v 
ments, and rile in proportion to the images defign- 
ed to be conveyed by them. So far as they are 
founded in reafon, they are fuited to imprefs the 
mind; but where the language outfliips the thought, 
though it may pleafe the ear, and fome weak perfon-, 
may be earned away with a pomp of words, yet au 
intelligent hearer will loon fee through the thin and 
airy chefs. It is the fenfe which gives weight to the 
figure, as that by ftriking the imagination awakens 
the mind, and excites it to aft in conformity to rea¬ 
fon. Again, in the ufe of pathetic figures, it is : ge¬ 
nerally better to be nervous than copious, that the 
images, by their clof.r union, may imprefs the mind 
with greater force and energy; though in fuch figures 
as are defigned for ornament or illuftration, a more 
diffuffveway of painting is fometimes agreeable. But 
farther, the too frequent ufe of figures ought to be 
avoided. Forvhatwas oblerved in relation to tropes, 
is alio true with re.'peft to thefe ; that a great hum- 
ber of them is apt to darken and cbfcure the ftyle. 

And befides, Cicero’s reflection in this cafe is very 
juft. That “ it is hard to fay, what Ihould be the 
reafon, that thofe things, which moft affeft us with 
a fenfible pleai'ure, and at firft fight fconeft move us, 
do likewife foonelt cloy and faliute us.” But that 
it is fo, we fi d by common experience. Laftly, figures 
fnould be fo interwoven in a difeour'e, as not to render 
the ftyle rough and uneven, fometimes h-gh and at 
other times low; now dry and jejune, then pompous 
and florid. In a word, they ihould rather feem to 
arife from nature than art; to offer themfelves, than 
to be the efFeft of ftudy ; and to appear not like 
patches upon a lace, but the agreeable beauty of a 
found and healthful complexion. But of this we 
fhallhave occafion to fpeak more at large hereafter, in 
treating upon the different kinds or characters of ftyle. 

As to the divifion of figures, which is what remains 
to be confidered, they are ufually divided into two 
forts, figures of words, and figures of fen ft nets. 

The difference between them confifts in this; that in 
the former, if you alter the words, or fometimes only 
the fituation of them, you dellroy the figure ; but in 
the latter the figure remains, whatever words are 
made ufe of, or in what manner foever the order of 
them is changed. Thus when the name ofaperfon 
or thing is repeated, to intimate fome known property 
or quality belonging thereto, it is a verbal figure 
called place. Cicero was a true patriot and hearty 
lover oi his country. And therefore we lhall ufe this 
figure in faying, that at the time of Catiline's coif pi¬ 
racy Cic.ro appeared It he Cicero. The fen r e would re¬ 
main the lame, but the figure would be loft, if we 
fhould after the words, and fay, at that time Cicero 
appeared like himfef. So when two or more leniences, 
or members of a fentence, end with the fame word, 
it is called epflrophe; as when we fiy, To lofe all re- 
hfn cf life, is in efflct to lofe life. But if only the order 
of the words be changed in the latter claule thus^ 

To lofe all re’ifh ef life, is to lofe life in effeQ; the 
figure vanifhes. And this is the nature of the verbal 
figures. But it is not fo in figir es of sentences ; they 
continue the fame, whatever alterations are made in 
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Elocution, the words. An orator fometimes thinks it proper to 
v ' change the form of his difcourfe, and addrefs him- 
felf to his audience, or an- abfent perfon, or elfe per¬ 
haps to introduce fome other perfon as fpeaking to 
them whole words may be fuppofed to carry greater 
weight and authority with them than his own. 
The former of thefe is called apfiropbe, and the 
latter profopopceia or imagery ; which require no certain 
words or order of expreffion. 

Art. I. Verbal Figures. 

Verbal These may be diftinguifhed into three forts, as 
figures di- they confift in a deficiency of words, a redundancy, or 
ftmguiflied a re p e fli\ Qn , 

fhrts-'wTh Of ^ le finft fort are ellipfu and afyndeton. 
thcir’vari- E/lipfis, is when one or more words are wanting in 
ous fubdi- a fentence to complete the conllrudtion, and fully ex- 
vilions. prefs the fenfe. This figure is often ufed in proverbial 
fpeeches: as when we fay, Many men, many minds; 
that is, have many minds; and, The more danger, the 
more honour; that is, gains more honour. But wh, re 
more is intended by fuch expreffions than mere brevity, 
and efpecially when they are the effedl of fome paffion, 
the figure receives another name, and is called apfio- 
pfis, which is placed among the figures of fentences, 
where we (hall confider it. 

Ajyndtt is when the particles that connect the 
members cf a fentence one with another are left 
out, to reprefent either the celerity of an action, 
or the bafte and eagernefs of the fpeaker. Thus Cas- 
far expreffes his fpeedy conqueft of Pharnaces: I came, 
/ Jaw, I conquered. If he had inferted the copula- 
tives, and faid, I came, and I faw, and I conquered, it 
wou'd have retarded the expreffion, and not given fo 
full and juft an idea of the fwiftnefs of the adtion. In 
the lait article we took notice of the vehement and 
impetuous manner in which Cicero attacked Catiline 
in his firft oration, where his defign was to fire the 
minds of the fenate againft him, and oblige him to 
leave the city, both which points he gained by that 
fpeech. The next day, therefore, when Catiline was 
gone, he calls together the body of the citizens, and 
makes i fpeech to them, which in a ,ort of raj ture or 
tranfport of mind he thus begins, by acquainting them 
with the departure of Catiline, He is gone, departed, efca- 
ped, broken out; intimating at the fame time botli the 
exceffive rage in which Cttiline left Rome, and the 
great pleafure with which lie was himfelf affected on 
that account. This concife way of fpeaking adds like- 
wife a confiderable emphafis to an expreffion, and by 
bringing the feverai parts of a thing nearer together 
affedts the mind with greater force. Thus Cicero lets 
Cato’s charadter in a very ftrong and beautiful light 
by the ufe of this figure. “ Nature itfelf (fays he) 
has made you a great and excellent man for integiity, 
gravity, temperance, magnanimity, juftice, in a word, 
for all virtue,.” 

II. The fecond fort of verbal figures is contrary 
to thefe, and confifts in a redundancy or multiplicity 
of words; which are likewile two, pleonafmus and pa- 
lyfyndeton. 

When we ufe more words than are neceffary to ex- 
prefs a thing, it is called pltonafmus. This is done 
fometimes for greater emphafis, as when we fay, IVhere 
in the world is he P At other times it is defigned to af- 


certain the truth of what is fald: So the fervant in Elocution. 
Terence, when the truth of what he had related was v 
called in queftion, replies, It is certainty fo; I Jaw it 
with thefe very eyes. 

When the feverai parts of a fentence are united by 
proper particles, it is called polyfyndelon. This adds a 
weight and gravicy to an expreffion, and makes what 
is faid to appear with an air of folemnicy ; and by re¬ 
tarding the courfe of the fentence, gives the mind an 
opportunity to confider and refleft upon every part di- 
ftindfly. We often meet with this figure in Demoft- 
henes, which very well luits with the gravity of his 
ftyle. So he encourages the Athenians to profecute 
the war againft king Philip of Macedon, from this 
confideration, that now “ they had ihips, and men, 
and money, and ftores, and all other things which 
might contribute to the ftrength of the city, in greater 
number and plenty than in former times.” Every ar¬ 
ticle here has its weight, and carries in it a proper mo¬ 
tive to animate them to the war. But if you remove 
the copulatives, the fentence will lofe much of its 
force. 

III. The third kind of verbal figures confifts in a re¬ 
petition. And either the fame word in found or fenfe, 
is repeated; or one of a like found, or fignification, 
or both. 

Of the former fort there are ten, called antanacla - 
Jis, ploce, epizeuxis, climax, anaphora, epifirophe, fymploce, 
epanalepfits, anadiplqfis, and epanodos. The two firft of 
ihefe agree in found, but differ in fenfe; the eight fol¬ 
lowing agree in both. 

When the fame word in found but not in fenfe is re¬ 
peated, it is called antanaclajis. This figure fome¬ 
times carries a poignancy in it; and when it appears 
natural and eafy, difcovers a ready turn of thought. As 
when a fon, to clear himfelf of fufpicion, allured his fa¬ 
ther he did not wait for his death; his father replied. 

But I define you ■ would wait for it. Here the word 
•wait is taken in two different fenfes. It is likewife 
ufed on ferious occafions, as in grave and moral pre¬ 
cepts which are apt to affeft the mind with greater 
pleafure when delivered in an agreeable drefs. As 
this ; Care for thofe things in your youth, which in old 
age may free you from care: Where the word care in 
the former place lignifies to provide, and in the latter 
anxiety of mind. And even our Saviour himfelf once 
ufes this figure, when he fays to one of his difciples, 
who defired to be difmiffed from attending him that 
he might go and bury his father; Follow me, and let 
the dead bury their dead: Where dead in one place de¬ 
notes a natural death, and in the other a moral or fpiritual 
death. 

Sometimes the name of fome perfon or thing is re¬ 
peated agam, to denote fome particular charadter or 
property defigned to be exprelfed by it; and then 
it is calleft place. Thus Cicero fays, Young Cato wants 
experience, but yet he is Cato ; meaning he had the 
fteady temper of the family. And fo in the pro¬ 
verbial expreffion, An ape is an ape, drefs him ever fo 

When a word is repeated again with vehemence in ^ 
the fame fenfe, it is called epizeuxis. This figure ffiows 
the earneftnefs of the fpeaker, and his great concern 
of mind about what he fays ; and therefore has a na¬ 
tural tendency to excite the attention of the audience. 

It 
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Elocution. It is fuited to exprefs anger, furprife, forrow, and 

•'-* feveral other paffions. As when Cicero would exprefs 

his indignation again(l Anthony for Laving been the 
chief inflrument in bringing on the civil war, he 
fays to him: You, you, Anthony, pujhed Cafar upon 
the civil war. And thus he tells Catiline in his firft 
inventive againft him : You liv; ancl live, not to lay 
aftde, but to purfue, your wicked deftgn. And when our 
Saviour would exprefs his great concern and forrow 
for the wickednefs of the Jews, he does it in this 
pathetic manner: 0 Jerufalem, Jerufalem, who hillefi 
the prophets! 

Climax is a beautiful kind of repetition, when the 
word, which ends the firft member of a period, be¬ 
gins the fecond, and fo through each member, till the 
whole is finifhed. There is a great deal of ftrenglh 
as well as beauty in this figure, where the feveral fteps 
rife natutally, and are clofely connected with each 
other. As in this example : There is no enjoyment of 
property without government, no government without a 
magijlrate, no magiftrate without obedience, and no obe¬ 
dience where ever r one a8s as he.pleafes. But, as Quin¬ 
tilian obferves, this figure lies fo open, that it is apt 
to look too much like art; for which reafun he t.d- 
vifes not to ufe it often. To prevent this, therefore, 
orators fometimes difguife it, by not repeating the fame 
word which flood in the former member, but fome 
other equivalent to it. As in the following inftance 
of Cicero for Milo : “ Nor did he commit himfelf only 
to the people, but alfo to the fenate; nor to the 
fenate only, but likewiie to the pubi c forces ; nor to 
thefe only, but alfo to his power with whom the fe¬ 
nate had entrufted the whole commonwealth.” 

When feveral fentences, or members of a fentence, 

1 begin with the fame word, it is called anaphora. This 
is a lively and elegant figure, and ferves very much to 
engage the attention. For by the frequent return of 
the fame word the mind of the hearer is held in an 
agreeable fufpence, till the whole is finifhed. “You 
do nothing (fays Cicero to Catiline), you attempt 
nothing, you think nothing, but what I not only 
hear, but alfo fee, and plainly perceive.” It is fre¬ 
quently ufed by way of queflion ; which renders it not 
only beautiful, but likewife ftrong and nervous. As 
at the beginning of the fame fpeech : “ Does neither 
the night-guard of the palace, nor the city-watch, 
nor the peoples fear, nor the agreement of all good 
men, nor the meeting of the fenate. in this fortified 
place, nor the countenances and looks of this affembly, 
at all move you ?” And in another of his orations: 
“ What is fo popular as peace, which feems to afford 
a pleafure, not only to beings endowed with fenfe, but 
even to inanimate nature ? What is fo popular as li¬ 
berty, which even beads as well as men feem to cowt 
and prefer above all things ? What is fo popular as 
eafe and leifure, for the enjoyment of which you 
and your anceflors have undergone the greateft la¬ 
bours ?” 

Epijlrophe is contrary to the former, and makes 
7* the repetition at the end of each member or fentence. 
As thus : Since concord was lofts fr'undjhip ‘was left, 
fidelity was lofl, liberty was l“ft; all was left. And Ci¬ 
cero, in the charge which he brings againft Mark An¬ 
tony before the fenate, makes ufe of this figure, when 


he fays, “ Do you lament the deftru&ion of three Elocu tion. 
Roman armies? the author of that deftru&ion was 
Antony. Do you bewail the lofs of mofl eminent ci¬ 
tizen:,? They have been taken from you by Antony. 

Is the authority of this order weakened ? It is weak¬ 
ened by Antony.” 

Symplace takes in both thefe laft figures. As in that 
of Cicero, “ You would pardon and acquit him, 
whom the fenate hath condemned, whom the people of 
Rome have condemned, whom all mankind have con¬ 
demned.” Here the feveral members bath begin and 
end with the fame word. We have a beautiiul in- 
flance of it in St Paul, when he fays, “ Are they 
Hebrews? fo am I. Are they Ifraelites ? fo am I. 

Are they the feed of Abraham ! fo am I.” 

When a fentence concludes with the word with winch ' 
it began, it is ceded ep,ina!s/fts. As in that expref- - 
fion of Plautus, “ Virtue contains all things, he wants 
nc> good thing who has virtue.” The figure is tire 
fame, but the principle not fo honeft, in the advice 
which we find given by the mifer in Horace, wh n he 
fays, “ Get money, if you can, h m-ftly ; but however, 
get money.” This figure adds a force to an expref- 
lion, when the principal thing defigned to be convey¬ 
ed is thus repeated, by leaving it laft upon the mind. 

And it heightens the beauty of it, when the fentence 
has an agreeable turn arifing from two oppofite parts. 

As in Cicero’s compliment to Caefar: “ We have feen 
your viftory terminated by the war ; your drawn 
fword in the city we have not feen.” Hermogenes 
calls this a circle, becaufe the fentence returns again 
to the fame word, as that geometrical figure is form¬ 
ed by the orbicular motion of a line to the fame 
point. 

When the following fentence begins with the fame 74 
word with which the former concluded, it is termed 
anadiplofts. As in the following inftance: Let us 
think no price too great for truth; truth cannot be 
bought too dear. So in that paffage of St John: He 
came to his own, and his own received him not. This 
figure generally fuits bell with grave and folemn dif- 
courfes. 

Epanodos is the inverfion of a fentence, or repeat- 75 
ing it backwards, fo that it takes in the two laft fi¬ 
gures ; for it both begins and ends with the fame word, 
and the fame word is likewife repeated in tire middle. 

This turn of expreffion has a beauty in it, and fhews a 
readinefs of thought. We have the following example 
of it in Minutius Felix, where he is expofing the folly 
of the Egyptian fuperftit‘on. “Ifis (fays he), with 
Cynocephalus, and her priefts, laments, bemoans, and 
feeks her loft fon; her attendants beat their breads, 
and imitate the grief o i the unhappy mother; in a 
little time the fon is found, upon wnich they all re¬ 
joice. Nor do they ceafe every year to lofe what 
they find, or to find what they lofe. And is it not ri¬ 
diculous to lament what you worfhip, or to worfnip 
what you lament ?” It ferves likewife to illuftrate and 
enforce the fenfe, by fetting it in two oppofite views. 

As in that expreffion of the prophet: “Wo unto 
them who call good evil, and evil good ; who put 
darkness for light, and light for darknefs!” 

Thofe figures which cinfift in a repetition of words 
of a like found or fignification, or both, are four ; 
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paronontafta, homoioblalon, fynonymia, and derivation ; the 
two fir ft of which refpedt words that are fimilar in 
found only, the third in fenfe, and the laft in both. 

When two words very near in found, but different 
in fenfe, refpeft each other in the fame fentence, it is 
called paron$maJi /. As when we fay, After a feajl 
comes a fcfl; and, A find in need is a friend indeed. 
We ufually call it a pun, which when new, and appo- 
fitely ufed, paii'es for wit, and ferves to enliven con- 
verfation. Nor is it wholly to be excluded from grave 
and lerious difcourfes: for a witty jeft has many times 
had a better effect than a folid argument, and prevailed 
with thofe who could not be moved by clofe reafon- 
ing. And therefore Cicero and the beft fpeakcrs have 
fometimes recourfe to it upon weighty and folemn oc- 
cafions, as will be {hewn hereafter in its proper place. 

When the feveral parts of a fentence end with the 
fame cafe, or a ttnfe of a like found, this alfo is confi- 
dered as a figure, and named homoioptoton. As thus : 
No marvel though nvifdam complain that Jhe is either 'wil¬ 
fully defpfed , or carelfsly negleiled', either openly fcorn- 
ed, or fecretly abhorred. This figure is efteemed mofl 
beautiful W'hen the parts are all of the fame length, 
©r pretty near it; as it adds to the harmony of the 
period, and renders the cadency of the feveral mem¬ 
bers more mufical from the juft proportion between 
them. The Greek rhetoricians were much addicted to 
this figure, and Ifocrates is particularly celebrated for 
it. But fome of the beft orators feem to have induftri- 
oufiy avoided it, as carrying in it too much the ap¬ 
pearance of art. And it is remarkable, that this figure 
appears nowhere fo much in all the works of Demoft- 
henes, as in an oration which he did not fpeak him- 
felf, but wrote for his friend Diodorus, a man of that 
tafte, who was to pronounce it as his own. 

The next figure abovementioned is fynonymia. Now 
ftriftly fpeaking, fynonymous words are thofe which 
have exadtly the fame fenfe. But there being few 
fuch, the ufe of the term is fo far extended as to com¬ 
prehend words of a near affinity in their fignification, 
which in difeourfe are frequently put for one another. 
So, to defre, and intreat , are fometimes ufed as equi¬ 
valent terms ; whereas to dejire is no more than to 
wifh for a thing, and to intreat is to exprefs that incli¬ 
nation in words. In like manner, efleem and honour 
are often taken for fynonymous words, though they 
have not precifely the fame fenfe, but one is the ufual 
confequence of the other; for efteem is the good opi¬ 
nion we entertaain of a perfon in our mind, and ho¬ 
nour the outward expreffion of that opinion. When 
two or more fuch words come together, they confti- 
tute this figure. As when Cicero, fpeaking of Pifo, 
fays, “ His whole countenance, which is the tacit 
language of the mind, has drawn men into a miftake, 
and deceived, cheated, impofed on thofe who did not 
know him.” This figure fometimes adds force to an 
expreffion, by enlivening the idea; and it often pro¬ 
motes the harmony and juft cadency of a fentence, 
which otherwife would drop too footi, and difappoint 
the ear. 

When fuch words as fpring from the fame root, as 
jujlice, juft, injujlice, unjud, and the like, come toge¬ 
ther in the fame fentence, they make the figure called 
derivatio. Cicero obferving the vanity of the philo- 
fophers who affedted praife at the fame time that they 


decried it, ufes this figure when he fays of them, Elocution. 

“ The philofophers let their names to thofe very v -- 

books which they write for the contempt of glory; 
and are defirous to be honoured and applauded even 
for what they fay in contempt of honour and ap- 
plaufe,” This figure receives an additional beauty 
when repeated, especially in two oppofite members; 
as. He tv fk d rather to die a prefent death , than to live a 
mifrable life. 

Art. II. Figures ^Sentences. 

Or thefe, feme are principally adapted for reafon- 
ing, and others to move the paffions. 

I. P'hofe fuitedfor proof. Which are fix : Pro 7 epfts, 
hyperbole, anacoinofts, epitrope, parabole, and antithefs. g o 

Prolspfts, or anticipation, is fo called, when the ora- offiguresof 
tor firft ftarts an objection, which he forefees may fentences; 
be made either againft his conduct or caufe, and then fome are for 
anfwers it. Its ufe is to foreftal an adverfary, and rea f onill g, 
prevent his exceptions, which cannot afterwards be in- 
troduced with fo good a grace. Though it has like- t £e paffions 
wife a farther advantage, as it ferves to conciliate the 
audience, while the fpeaker appears defirous to repre- 
fent ma’ters fairly, and not to conceal any objection 
which may be made againft him. The occafioas of 
this figure are various; and the manner of introdu¬ 
cing it very different. Sometimes the orator thinks it 
neceffary to begin with it, in order to juftify his con¬ 
duit, and remove any exceptions which may be made 
againft his defign. Cicero, for feveral years together, 
after he firft began to plead, had always been ior the 
defendant in criminal cafes. And therefore, when he 
was prevailed with to undertake the accufation of 
Verres, he begins his oration with this apology for 
himfelt: “ If any one prefent fhould wonder, that 
when for feveral years paft I have fo conduced my- 
felf as to defend many and accufe none, I now on a 
fudden alter my cuftom, and undertake an accufation: 
when he fhall have heard the occafion and reafon of 
my defign, he will both approve of it, and think no 
perfon fo proper to manage this affair as myfelf.” 

And then he proceeds to give an account of the rea- 
fons which moved him to engage in it. At other 
times the objettion is admitted as an exception to 
what has been faid, but not fo as to affeft it in gene¬ 
ral. Thus, when Cicero has reprefented the advan¬ 
tages of literature and the polite arts, he ftarts this 
objedlion to what himfelf had faid. “ But fome one 
will afk, whether thofe great men, the memory of 
whofe glorious aftions is delivered down to pofterity, 
were acquainted with that fort of learning I fo ap¬ 
plaud?” To which he replies, “ Indeed this can fcarce 
be faid of them all. However, the anfwer is eafy. I 
have known feveral perfons of excellent abilities, who, 
without learning, by the force of an extraordinary ge¬ 
nius have been men of great virtue and folidity. Nay 
I will add, that nature without learning, has oftenef 
produced thefe qualifications, than learning without a 
genius. But yet it muft ftill be owned, that where 
both thefe meet, they form fomething very excellent 
and Angular.” Again, at other times, the orator art¬ 
fully reprefents the objection as fomething confider- 
able and important, to give the greater weight to his 
anfwer when he has confuted it. Cicero, in his cele¬ 
brated oration for the Manilian law, could not omit 

to 
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Elocution, to take notice, that Lucullus hai already gained fe- mud I fay? That I fled from a confcioufnef; of guilt? 

-v-' veral very cor.fuierable advantages over Mithridates. But what was charged upon me as a ciime, was ih far 

Ai d therefore, having before defuibed the war as from being a fault, that it is the mod glorious action 
very great and dangerous, apprehending thefe two ac- flnce the memory of man, (he means his pun’tihing the 
counts might appear fomewhat inconliftent, and be affociates of Catiline.) That I feared being called to 
liable to an objection, he puts it thus artfully himfelf: an account by the people ? That was never talked of; 
“ But now, after what I have faid of Lucullus, it may and if it had been done, I fhould have come off with 
piobably be afleed, IIow then can the war be fo great? double honour. That 1 wanted the fupport of good 
Be pleafed to hear, for there feems to be very jult roa- and honed men ? That is falfe. That I was afraid of 
fon for this quedion.” And then he proceeds to death? i hat is a calumny. I muft therefore fay, what 
diow, from the power of king Mithridates at that time, 1 would not, unlefs compelled to it, that I withdrew 
his great abilities, long experience in military affaiis, to preferve the city.” When the objections are put 
and frefti alliances, that the war was yet very great by way of queltion, as in the example here given, 
and dangerous. But fometimes, when the orator is they add a brilknefs and poignancy to the figure. All 
fenfible that what he has advanced lies open to an ob- the parts of it are not con.tantly expreffed. For thus 
jedtion, he omits to make it in exprefs terms; and yet Cicero in his defence of P'ancius introduces his ad- 
proceeds to vindicate what he had faid, as if it had verfary objeifting, and himfelf anfwerine, “ The peo- 
been made. Thus, when Cicero had charged Verres pie judged ill, but they did judge ; they fliould not 
with having plundered the inhabitants of bicily of all have done it, but they had a power; I cannot fubmlt 
their plate, jewels, and other valuable moveables, to it, but many very great and wife men have.”— 
which he thought worth while to carry away; as the Both the propofition and concluiion are here omitted, 
audience might imagine this to be fcarce credible, he The next figure in order is anal col tufts, or communi- 
takes it for granted they thought fo, and therefore im- cation; by which the fpeaker deliberates - either'with 
mediately adds, “ As ftrange as this is, I affirm it po- the judges, the hearers, or the adverfary himfelf. 
fitively, without any intention to aggravate the crime.” Thus Cicero addrefies the judges in his accufation of 
And fo he goes on to the proof of his affertion. Bu.t Verres : “ Now I delire ybur opinion what you think 
this figure is likewife made ufe of to guard againft I ought to do. And I know your advice will be, 
fome objedtion, which the lpeaker apprehends may be though you do not declare it, what appears to me nc- 
made againft v/hat he defigns to fay. And thus Ci- ceffary to be done.” In another place we, find him 
cero ufes it in his oration-for Sextius. “ My province reafening in this manner with the adverfe paity; 
(fays hej, as I fpeak laft, feems to call for affeffion to “ What could you have done in fuch a c fe, and atfuch 
my friend, rather than his defence; complaint, rather a time; when to have fat ft ill, or withdrawn, would 
than eloquence ; expreflions of grief, rather than art. have been cowardice ? When the wickednefs and fury 
And therefore, if I fhall exprefs myfelf with more of fialurninus the tribune had called you into the capi- 
warmth, or greater freedom, than thofe who have tal; and the confuls, to defend the lafety and liberty 
fpoken before me, I hope you will grant me all that li- of your country; whofe authority, whofe voice, whicn 
berty of fpeech which you judge reafonable to be al- party wouid you have followed, and whofe command 
lowed to an affedfionate forrow and juft refentment.” would you have chofen to obey?” The figure carries 
This figure requires great prudence and diferetion in in it an air of modefty and condefcenfion, when the 
the management of it. The fpeaker muft confider fpeaker leems unwilling to determine in his own caufe, 
well the temper, bias and other circumftances of his but refers it to the opinion of othei s. It likewife 
hearers, in order to form a right judgment what parts fhowx a perfuafion of the equity of his caufe that he 
of his difeourfe may be moft liable to exception. For can leave it to their arbitration; and ferves very much 
to objeft fuch things, which the hearers would never to conciliate their minds, while he joins them, as it 
, have thought of thsmfelves, is to give himfelf a need- were, with himfelf, and makes them of his party, 

lefs trouble: and to ftart fuch difficulties, which he And when the appeal is made to the adverfe party, it 
cannot afterwards fairly remove, will expofe both him-, is of coniiderable advantage, either to extort a con- 
felf and his caufe. But as nothing gives an audience feffion, or at leaft to filence him. And therefore the 
greater pleafure and fatisfadlion, than to have their facred writers fometimes very beautifully introduce 
fcruples fully anfwered as they rife in their thoughts; God himfelf thus expoftulating with mankind; as the 
fo cn the contrary, be a difeourfe otherwife ever fo prophet Malachi, A fon honourctb his father, and .1 
entertaining and agreeable, if there be any doubt left frxant his majler. If then I be a father , where is mine 

honour? and if I be a majler, where is my fear? 

Another figure that comes under this head, is 
epitrope or concfjion; which grants one thing, to ob« 
tain another more advantageous. It is either real or 
feigned; and either the whole of a thing, or a part 
only, is granted. We fhall confider each of thefe fe- 
parately, and illuftrate them with proper examples. 
Nothing more confounds an adverfaay, than to grant 
him his whole argument; and at the fame time either 
to {hew that it is nothing to the purpofe, or to offer 
fomething elfe which may invalidate it. / allow, fays 
the claimant by w ill againft the heir at law, that no¬ 
body wets mar; nearly related to the deceafed than you} 

that 


upon the minds of the hearers, it gives them a paiu 
that continues with them till it be removed. 

The figure hypolols or fubjeclion , is not much un¬ 
like the former; and is, when feveral things are men¬ 
tioned that feem to make for the contrary fide, and 
each of them refuted in order. It conlifts of three 
parts, when complete; a propofition, an enumeration 

of particulars with their answers, and a conclufion_ 

Thus Cicero, upon his return from banifhment, vin¬ 
dicates his condwft in withdrawing fo quietly, and not 
oppofmg the fatfion that ejected him. “ My depar¬ 
ture (fays he,) is objedled to me, which charge I can¬ 
not anfwer without commending myfelf. For what 
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Elocution, that hi was under fame olligations to you ; that you 

- * were in the army together ; hut what is all this to the 

will? And thus Cicero in his defence of Ligarius, 
who was accufed by Tubero for having joined with 
Pompey in the civil war between him and Caefar: 
“ You have, Tubero, what an accufer would molt 
defire, the accufed perfon confeffing the charge ; but 
lb as to affirm, that he was of the fame party with 
you and your excellent father. Therefore own firft 
that it was a crime m yourfelf, before you charge it 
as fuch upon Ligarius.” Sometimes the orator gives 
up fome particul ir point that would well admit of a 
difpute, to gain fomething more confiderable, which 
he thinks cannot fairly be denied him. In the affair of 
Rofcius, where the proof depended upon circumftances, 
Cicero, who defended him, inquires what reafon could 
be alleged for his committing fo black a crime, as to 
kill his father. And after he has fhown there was no 
probable reafon to be affigned for it, he adds, “ Well, 
fince yen can offer no reafon, although this might be 
lufficient lor me, yet I will recede from my right; 
and upon the affurance I have of his innocence, I will 
grant you in this caufe what I would not in another. 
I do not therefore infill on your telling me why he 
killed his father, but afk how he did it?” This ap¬ 
pearance of candour and ingenuity in fuch conceffions 
removes the fufpicion of art, and gives greater credit 
to what is denied. We have an example of a feigned 
or ironical conceffion, in Cicero’s defence of Flaccus; 
where, interceding for him on the account of his for¬ 
mer good fervices in the time of Catiline’s confpiracy, 
he fays in the way of irony, If fuch things are to be 
■overlooked, “ let us appeafe the ghofts of Lentulns 
and Cethegus; let us recal thofe who are in exile; 
and let us be punifhed for our too great affedfion and 
love for our country.” By this artful infinuation, 
the orator, after he has ufed all his arguments to 
perfuade his hearers, does as it were fet them at li¬ 
berty, and leave them to their own eledtion: it 
beinir the nature of man to adhere more ftedfaft- 

O 

3y to what is m t violently impofed, but referred to 
his own free and deliberative choice. And to 
thefe feigned conceffions may be referred fuch ways 
of reafoning, by which the orator both juftifies 
a charge brought againll him upon the fuppofition 
of its being true, and alfo proves that the charge it- 
felf is falfe. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Milo, re- 
p.refents the taking off Clodius, with which Milo was 
accufed, as a glorious action; after he has ihewn that 
Milo’s fervants did it without the knowledge of their 
mailer. 

g 4 Parabole or frii'dituds, illuftrates a thing by com¬ 

paring it with fome other, to which it bears a refem- 
blance. Similitudes are indeed generally but weak 
arguments, though often beauti'ul and fine ornaments. 
And where the ddigit of them is not fo much to prove 
what is doubtful, as to fet things in a cletfr and agree¬ 
able light, they come properly under the notion ot fi¬ 
gures. They are of two forts; fimple and compound. 
Thofe are called fimp'e, in which one thing only is 
likened or compared to another, in this manner ; As 
I ■'•.'idlows appear in funnier, lut m winter r 'treat ; fo 
faij< fr.enis Jbow the..fives in prrfper ty, but a'l fy awry 
wh.n ad’oerjity oppio \ ’ e.-. Compound limilitudes are 
fuch, wherein one thing is likened or compared to fe¬ 
ver?.! others ; as thus: I7hi:t light is to ike world, phy- 

I 


fie to the fid:, water to the thtrjly , and ref to the weary ; Elocution. 

that is knowledge to the mind. The more exadt the agree- -- 

ment is between the things thus compared, they give 
the greater beauty and grace to the figure. 

Antilhefs or oppofition, by which things contrary 85 

or different are compared to render them more evi¬ 
dent. Thus Cicero fays, “ The Roman people hate 
private luxury, but love public grandeur.” This is 
a very florid figure ; and fuited no lefs for amplifi¬ 
cation than proof. As in the following inftance of 
Cicero, where, fpeaking of. Pompey, he fays, “ He 
waged more wars than others had read; conquered 
more provinces th;in others had governed; and had 
been trained Up from his youth to the art of war, not 
by the precepts of others, but by his own commands ; 
not by mifearriages in the field but by vidtories ; not 
by campaigns, but triumphs.” It is efteemed a beauty 
in this figure when any of the members are inverted, 
which fome call antimelathefs. As where Cicero, oppe- 
fing the condudt of Verres when governor of Sicily, to 
that of Maicellus who took Syracufe the capital city 
of that ifland, fays, “ Compare this peace with that 
war, the arrival of this governor with the victory of 
that general, his profligate troops with the invincible 
army of the other, the luxury of the former with the 
temperance of the latter ; you will fay, that Syracufe 
was founded by him who took it, and taken by him 
who held it when founded.” To this figure may alfo 
be refered oxymoron, or feeniing contradiction; that is, 
when the parts of a fentence difagrec in found, but 
are confident in fenfe. As when Ovid fays of Althea, 
that Jke was impioufy pious. And fo Cato ufed to 
fay of Scipio Africanus, that “ he was never lefs at 
leifure, than when he was at leifure; nor lefs alone 
than when alone By which he meant, as Cicero 
tells us, that “ Scipio was wont to think of bufmefs 
in his.retirement, and in his folitude to converfe with 
himfelf.” This is a flrong and bold figure, which 
awakens the mind, and affords it an agreeable pleafure 
to find upon refledlion, that what at firft feemed con- 
tradidlory, is not only confiftent with good fenfe, but 
very beautiful.—The celebrated Dr Blair, whom we 
have more than once quoted in this article, has thefe 
obfervations on antithe(is,or the contrail of two objedts, 

“ Contrail has always this effedt, to make each of the 
contrafted objedts appear in the ftronger light. White, 
lor inftance, never appears fo bright as when it is op- 
pofed to black, and when both are viewed together. 

Antithefis, thetefore, may, on many occafions, be em¬ 
ployed to advantage, in. order to ftrengthen the im- 
preffn n which we intend that any objedt fhould make. 

In order to render an antithefis more complete, it is 
always of advantage; thatthe words and members of the 
fentence, expreffing the contrafted objedts, he fimilarly 
constructed, and made to correfpond to each other. This 
leads us to remark the contrail more, by fetting the 
things which we oppofe more clearly over againft each 
other ; in the fame manner as when we contrail a 
black, and a white objedt, in order to perceive the full 
difference of their colour, we fhould chcofe to have 
both objcdls of the fame bulk and placed in the fame 
light. Their rdemblance to each other, in certain 
circumftances, makes their difagreement in others 
more palpable. At the lame time, [ mull obferve, tint 
the frequent ule < f antithefis, tf.ee rally where the oppo- 
f don in the words is nice and quaint, is apt to render 

the 
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Elocution, the fiyle difagreeable. A maxim, or moral faying, and we dreaded his cruel and pernicious return from Elocu tion. 

-- v -' properly enough receives this form ; both becaufe it Brundufium, at a time when we neither afked, nor ex- 

is fuppofed to be the fruit of meditation, and becaufe pe&ed, nor deftred it (becaufe it was thought impol- 

it is defigned to be engraven on the memory, which fiblej, railed a very powerful army of invincible ve- 

recals it more ealily by the help of fuch contrafted terans; to elicit which he threw away his whole eftate: 
expreffions. But where a firing of fuch fentences Though I have ufed an improper word ; for he did not 
fucceed each other, where this becomes an author’s throw it away, but employed it for the fafety of the 

favourite and prevailing manner of exprefling himfelf, government.” At other times, as has been laid, the 

hisftyle is faulty; aid u is upon this account Seneca correftion is made by adding a more fuitable word, 
has been often and juftly cenfured. Such a Ityle without any repetition of the former. Thus Cicero, 
appears too ftudied arid laboured ; it gives us the ini- after he has inveighed againft the crimes of Verres, 
predion of an ajthor a.tending more to his manner of breaks out into this pathetic exclamation: 0 the cl:- 
faying things, than to the things themfelves which he men y, or rather wonderful and fngular patience, of tie 
fays.” There is ilill another kind of antithefis, which Roman people! He did dot think the word clemency 
confifts in furprifing us by the unexpected contrails llrong enough, and therefore adds patience, as better 
of things which it brings together; but it is fuch as anfwering his delign. The fudden and unexpected 
is wholly beneath the dignity of an orator, or of grave turn of this figure gives a furprife to the mind, and 
compofitions of any fort, and is fit only for pieces of by that means renders it the' more pathetic, 
profeffed wit and humour, calculated only to excite Paralcpfis, or omiflion, is another of thefe figures, 82 
gg laughter or create ridicule. when the l'peaker pretends to omit, or pafs by, what 

The fecond II. Thofe fuited to more thepajjions. Which are 13 ; at the fame time he declares. It is ufed either in 
kind of namely, epanorthofs, paralpfis, parrhefa, aparethmefis, praife or difpraife. Thus Cicero, in his defence of 
figures of exergafia, hypotypofis, aporia, pojiopefts, erotefis, eephonefts, Sextius, introduces his character in this manner, with 
fentences. e pjp] )onema> ,pojlrophe, and profopoposia. a defign to recommend him to the favour of the court: 

Epanorthofs, or correction, is a figure, by which “ I might fay many things of his liberality, kindnefs 

the fpeaker either recals or amends what he had laft to his domeftics, his command in the army, and mo- 

faid. It is ufed different ways. For fometimes one deration during his office in the province: but the bo¬ 
or more words are recalled by him, and others fub- nour of the (late prefents itfelf to my view; and calling, 
joined in their room ; at other times, without recall- me to it, advifes me to omit thefe leffer matters.” 
ing what has been faid, fomething elfe is fubftituted But in his oration to the fenate againft Rullus the. 
as more fuitable. This is a very extenfive figure, and tribune, who had propofed a law to fell the public 
made ufe of in addreffing different pafllons. We lands, be makes ufe of this figure to reprefent the 
have an inftance of it in Terence’s Self tormentor, pernicious effects of fuch a law, particularly with re- 
where the old man,whofe extraordinary concern for fpeff to the lands in Italy. “ I do not complain 
the abft nce of his fon gave occafion to the name of (fays he) of the diminution of our revenues, and the 
the play, thus bewails his condition to his neighbour, woful. effects of this lols and damage. I omit what 
“ I have an on'y fon, Chremes. Alas ! did I fay that may give every one occafion for a very grievous and 
I have; I had indeed; but it is now uncertain whe- juft complaint, that we could not preferve the prin- 
ther I have or not.” Here, to aggravate his mislor- cipal eftate of the public-, the fineft poffeffion of the 
tune, he recals a pleafing word, and fubfti utes a>'o- Roman people, the fund of our provifions, the granary 
fher more affedting in its place. And Cicero, in his of our wants, a revenue entrufted with the ftate ; hut 
defence of Milo, fpeaking to the judges concerning that we muft give up thofe land to Rullus, which, 

Clodius, fays, “ Are you only ignorant what laws, after the power of Sylla, and the largeffes of the 
if they may be called laws, and not rather torches and Gracchi, are yet left us. I do not lay, this is now 
plagues of the ftate, he was about to impofe and force the only revenue of the ftate, which continues when 
upon us?” Again, in his defence of Plancius, he fays, offers ceafe, is an ornament in peace, fails us not in 
“What greater blow could thofe judges, if they are war, fuppoits the army, and does not fear an enemy., 
to be called judges, and not parricides of their c.cun- I pafs over all thefe things, and referve them for my 
try, have given to the ftate, than when they banifhed difeourfe to the people, and only fpeak at prefent of 
him, who when prsetor freed the republic from a the danger of our peace and liberties.” His view 
neighbouring war, and when conful from a civil one ?” h;re was to raife the indignation of the fenate againft 
He is fpeaking there of Opimius..^But in commend- Rullus, and excite them to oppofe the law. There is 
ing the moderation of Lucius Mummius, who did not a beautiful inftance of this figure in St Paul’s epiftle. 
enrich himfelf, but his countiy, by demolilhing the to Philemon, where, alter he has e.irneftly intreated 
wealthy city of Corinth, he thus recals his whole ex- him to receive again Onefimus his fervant, who had 
preflion, and by giving it a new turn heightens the run from, him, and promifed that if he had wronged 
complement he defigned him: “ He chofe rather him, or owed him any thing, he Wv.uld repay it, he 
(fays he) to adorn Italy than his own home ; though adds, 7 hat I may not fay, you owe even yourfef to vie. 
by adorning Italy his houfe feems to have received Nothing could be a Wronger motive to foften his dif- 
the greateft orname; t.” And fometimes the correc- pleafure againft h : s fervant, from a fenfe of gratitude, 
tion is made by fubftituting fomething contrary to to the apoftle. Hermogenes has obferved, that the 
what h; d been laid beiore ; as in the following paf- defign of this figure is to poffefs the minds of the au- 
fage of Cicero : “ Csefar (meaning Auguftus), though dience with more than the words exprefs, and that it 
but a youth, by an incredible and furprifing refolu- is principally made ufe ol on three occafions : either 
tion and courage, when Antony was moll enraged, when things, are fmall, but yet neceffary to be men¬ 
tioned 
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Elocution, tioned ; or well known, and need not be enlarged on; 
v ’ or ungrateful, and therefore fhould be introduced with 
caution, and not fet in too ilrong a light. 

83 The next figure abovcmentioned was Parrhefia, or 

reprehenfion : Not that whenever a perfon adrnonifhes 
or reproves another, it is to be efteemed a figure ; but 
when it is done with art and addrefs, and in fuch cir- 

cumftances as render it difficult not to difpleafe.- 

The orator therefore fometimes prepares his hearers 
for this, by commending them firft, urging the ne- 
ceffity of it, reprefenting his great concern for them 
as his motive, or joining himfelf with them. Thus 
Cicero charges the fenate with the death of Servius 
Sulpicius, for fending him to Mark Antony under a 
very ill Hate of health. And his defign in it was to 
bring them more readily into a motion he was about 
to make, that both a ftatue and a fepulchral monu¬ 
ment might be eredled to his memory at the public 
expence. “You, (fays he) it is a very fevere expref- 
fion, but I cannot help faying it; you, I fay, have 
deprived Servius Sulpicius of his life. It was not 
from cruelty indeed (for what is there with which this 
affembly is lefs chargeable?) but when his diftemper 
pleaded his excufe more than his words, from the 
hopes you conceived that there was nothing which 
his authority and wifuom might no,t be able to die it, 
you vehemently opp..fed his cxcuie, and obliged him, 
who always had the greateft regard for your com¬ 
mands, to recede from his refoiution.” Sometimes, 
indeed, the orator affumes an air of reproof, with a 
view only to pafs a compliment with a better grace. 
As Cicero in his addrefs to Ctcfar, when he fay=, “ I 
hear that excellent and wife faying from you with 
concern, That you have lived long enough either 
for the purpofes of nature, or glory : for nature, per¬ 
haps, if you think fo ; and, if you pleafe, for glory ; 
but, what is principally to be regarded, not for your 
country.” It adds both a beauty and force to this 
figure, when it is expreffcd in a way of comparifon. 
As in the following infiance of Cicero; “ But fince 
my difcourfe leads ine to this, confider hc.w you ought 
to be affedted for the dignity and g'ory of your empire. 
Y our anceftors often engaged in war to redrefs the 
injuries of their merchants or failors; how ought you 
then to refent it, when fo many thoufand Romm ci- 
ti.-.ens were murdered by one meiTage, and at one 
time ? Your forefathers deftroytd Corinth, the princi¬ 
pal city cf Greece, for the haughty treatment of their 
ambaffadors; and will you fuffer that king to go un- 
punifhed who has put to death a Roman legate, of 
(fonfular dignity, in the molt ignominious as well as 
mod cruel manner? See, left, as it was their honour 
to leave you the glory of fo great an empire, it 
fhould prove your difgr.- ce not to be able to main ain 
and defend what you have received from them.” By 
th ; s figure, an audref. is made to the more tender 
pafilons, modefty, lhame, and emuiadon, the attend¬ 
ants <_ f an ingenuous temper, which is lboneft touched, 
and moll affeXed, by a juft reproof 
g Another of thele pathe.ic figures is Jjp :ri Lmsf.s, or 

enumtiafon, when that which might be exprtiied in 
general by a few words, is branched out into Several 
particular-, to enlarge the idea, and render it the 
more alTcJii. g. Cic'-ro, in pleading for the M miii.m 
law, v hers Inis defign is to conch <te the love and 
efteem of the people to Pompey, that enlarges upon 
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his chara&er: “ Now, what language can equal the Elocution. 

virtue of Cneius Pompey ? What can be faid either --- 

worthy of him, or new to you, or which every one 
has not heard ? For thofe are not the only virtues of 
a general which are commonly thought fo; labour in 
affairs, courage in dangers, induftry in afting, dif- 
patch in performing, defign in contriving ; which are 
greater in him than in all other generals we have ever 
ieen or heard of.” And fo likewife, when he endea¬ 
vours to difpoifefs Pompey of the apprehenfion that 
Milo defigned to affaffinate him : “ If (fays he) you 
fear Milo ; if you imagine that either formerly, or at 
■ prefent, any ill defign has been formed by him againft 
your life ; if the foldiers railed through Italy (as 
ibrne of your officers give out), if thefe arms, if thefe 
cohorts in the Capitol, if the centries, if the watch, if 
the guards which defend your perfon and houfe, are 
armed to prevent any attempt of Milo, and all of them 
appointed, prepared, and Rationed on his account; he 
muft be thought a perfon cf great power, and incre¬ 
dible refolution, above the reach and capacity of a 
fingle man, that the moff coniummate general and 
the whole republic are in arms again it him only. But 
who does not perceive, that all the diforcered and 
finking parts of the Hate are committed to you, to 
rectify and fupport them Dy thefe forces?” This 
nrgi thave beeu faid in a few words, that fuch vaft 
preparations could never be intended icr fo low a 
puipole. But the oratoi’s view was to expofe that 
groundiefs report, and lhame it but of countenance. 

And loon after he endeavours to raife compaifion for 
Milo under thofe prejudices by the lame figure : “ See 
how various and changeable is the Hate of human life, 
how unfteady ana voluble is fortune, what infidelity 
in friends, what difguifes fuited to the times, what 
flights, what fears, even cf the neareft acquaintance, 
at the approach of dangers.” Had no addrefs to the 
pallions been defigned here, fewer of thele reflexions 
might have been iufficieni. The ufe of this figure in 
amplification is very evident from the nature of it, 
which contifts in unfolding of things, and by that 
means enlarging the conception of them. 

Ex.u-g J;a, or expjkhn, has an affinity with the for- 
mer figure : but it differs from it in this, that it con¬ 
iifts of leveral equivalent expreilions, or nearly fuch, 
in order to reprefent the fame thing in a ftror.ger 
manner; whereas the other enlarges the idea by an 
enumeration of different particulars. So that this 
figure has a near relation to fynenymia, of which we 
have treated before under Verbal Jigures. We have 
an infiance of it in Cicero’s defence of Sextius, where 
he fays, “ Thole. \\,ho at any time have incited the 
populace to feditidTf/or bdnded the minds of the ig¬ 
norant by corruption, or traduced brave and excellent 
men, and fuch as deleaved well of the public, have 
with us always been efteem:d vain, bold, bad, and per¬ 
nicious citizens. But thofe who reprelfed the at¬ 
tempts and endeavours ®f fuch as, by their autho¬ 
rity, integrity, conftancy, reiblution, and prudence, 
withilood their infolence, have been always accounted 
men ot fohdity, the chief:, the leaders, and fupporters 
of our dignity and government.” Nothing more is 
intended by this paffage, but to let the oppofite cha¬ 
racters of fadious perfons and true patriots in the 
lirongeft light, with a view to recommend the one, 
and create a juft hatred and Jetefiatlon of the other. 

So 
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.Elocution, So elfewliere Ire represents the juftice of felf-defence 
*~~~ in no lefs different times : “ If reafon (fays he) pre- 
feribes this to the learned, and neceffity to barbarians, 
cuftom to nations, and nature itfelf to brutes, always 
to ward off all manner of violence, by all polTible ways, 
from their body, from their head, from their life; 
you cannot judge this to be a criminal and wicked 
adtion, without judging at the fame time that all 
perfons who fall among robbers and affaffms mull 
cither perifh by their weapons, or your fentence.”— 
He is here addreding the judges in favoar of Milo. 
The warmth and vehemence of the fpeaker often runs 
liim into this figure, when he is affedted with his fub- 
jedt, and thinks no words, no exprelfions, forcible 
enough to convey his feriiments ; and therefore re¬ 
peats one after another, as his fancy fuggells them. 
This flow of expreflion, under the conduct of a good 
judgment,is often attended with advantage: as it warms 
the hearers, and imprelfes their minds, excites their 
paffions, and helps them to fee things in a (Irongcr light. 
fi Hypotyprfis, or imagery, is a defeription of things 

painted in fuch ftrong and bright colours, as may help 
the imagination of the hearers to conceive of them 
rather as prefent to their view, than deferibed in 
words- It is peculiarly fuited for drawing charadters ; 
and often affords the fineft ornaments in poetry and 
hi (lory, as well as oratory. Nor is it lefs moving, 
but fuited to llrike different paffions, according to the 
nature of the fubjedl, and artful management of the 
fpeaker. Cicero has thus drawn the pidture of Cati¬ 
line, confifting of an unaccountable mixture of con¬ 
trary qualities. “He had (fays he) the appearance 
of the greateft virtues : he made ufe of many ill men 
to carry on his defign s, and pretended to be in the 
intereft of the bell men ; he had a very engaging be¬ 
haviour, and. did not want indullry nor application ; 
he gave into the greateft loofenefs, but was a good 
•foldier. Nor do I believe there was even the like 
monfter in the world, made of fuch jarring and re¬ 
pugnant qualities and inclinations. Who at one time 
was more acceptable to the heft men, and who more 
intimate with the worft ? Who was once a better pa¬ 
triot, and who a greater enemy to this ftate ? Who 
more devoted to pleafures, who more patient in la¬ 
bours ? Who more rapacious, and yet more profufe ? 
He fuited himfelf to the humours of all he converfed 
with j was ferious with the referved, and pleafant with 
the jocofe; grave with the aged, and facetious with 
•the young; bold with the daring, and extravagant 
with the profligate.” Such a character of a man, 
when accompanied with power and intereft, mull 
render him no iefs the objedl of fear than deteftation, 
which was the defign of Cicero in this defeription. 
And elfewhere, in order to prevail with the fenate to 
diredt the execution of thofe confpirators with Catiline 
who were then in prifon, he paints the molt difmal 
feene of that horrid defign in the ftrongell colours. 
“Methinks (fays he) I fee this city, the light of the 
world, and citadel of all nations, fuddenly falling in¬ 
to one fire ; I perceive heaps of miferable citizens 
"buried in their ruined country; the countenance and 
fury of Cethegus raging in your flaughter, prefents 
itfelf to my view.” This figure is very ferviceable in 
amplification, as we have formerly fhown in treating 
upon that fubjedl. But no (mail judgment is required 
in the management of deferiptions. Leffer circum- 
Vot. XIII. 


fiances Ihould either be wholly omitted, or but (lightly Wocutiuii. 
touched . and thofe which are more material drawn in “ ' 

their due proportion. Nature is as much the rule of 
the orator as of the painter, and what they both pro- 
pofe to imitate. And therefore, let a thought be ever 
lb pleafing and beautiful in itfelf, it mu ft not be in¬ 
troduced when foreign to the purpofe, or out of its 
place, any more than a painter Ihould attempt to alter 
nature, when he propofes to copy it. This figure re¬ 
quites likevife a vigorous and lively genius. For the 
images in defeription can rife no higher than the con¬ 
ception of the fpeaker, fince the idea mod firft be 
formed in his own mind before he can convey it to 
others; and agreeably to the cleamef, with whichhe con¬ 
ceives it himfelf, he will be able to exprefs it in words. 

Aporia, or doubt , exprelfes the debate of the mind 9* 
with itfelf upon a preffing difficulty. A perfon in 
fuch a ftate is apt to helitate, or Hart feveral things 
fucceffively, without coming to any fixed refolution. 

The uneafinefs arifing from furh a dilorder of thought 
is naturally very moving. Of this kind is that of 
Cicero for Ciuentius, when he lays, “ I know not 
which way to turn myfelf. Shall I deny the feandal 
thrown upon him of bribing the judges ? Can I fay 
the people were not told of it ? that it was not talked 
of in the court ? mentioned in the fenate ? Can 1 re¬ 
move an opinion fo deeply and long rooted in the 
minds of men ? It is not in my power. You, judges, 
muft fupport his innocence, and refeue him Irom this 
calamity.” Orators fomelimes choofe to begin their 
difeourfs with this figure. A d.ffidence of mind at 
firft is not unbecoming, bat graceful. It carries in it 
an air of modefty, and tends very much to conciliate 
the affedtions of the hearers. Livy gives us a very 
elegant example of this in a fpeech of Scipio Afri- 
canus to his foldiers, when, calling them together after 
a (edition, he thus befpeaks them; “ I never thought 
I ihould have been at a lofs in what manner to ad- 
drels my army. Not that I have applied myfelf move 
to words than things; but becaufe I have been accus¬ 
tomed to the genius of foldiers, having been trained 
up in the camp almoft from my childhood. But I 
am in doubt what or how to fpeak to you, not knowing 
what name to give you. Shall I call you citizens, who 
have revolted from your country ? Soldi rs, who have 
difowned the authority of your general, and broke 
your military oath ? Enemies ? I perceive the mien, the 
afpedt, and habit of citizens; but difeern the adtions, 
words, defigns, and difpoikions of enemies.” 

Sometimes a pafllon has that effedt, not fo much to 53 
render a perfon doubtful what to fay, as to (lop him 
in the midft of a fentence, and prevent his exprefling 
the whole of what he deligned ; and then it is called 
Aprfiopfis, or concealment . It denotes different paf¬ 
fions ; as anger, which, by reafon of its heat and vehe¬ 
mence, caules perfons to break off obruptly is their 
difeourfe. So the old man in Terence, when he was 
jealous that his fervant ohftrufted his defigns, ufes 
this imperfedt, but threatening exprelfion, Whom, if 1 
find. And Neptune, when deferibed by Virgil as 
very angry that the winds (hould prefume to diftrub - 
the fea without hispermiffion, after he has called them 
to him to know the reafon of it, threatens them in this 
abrupt manner : 

“Whom I—but firft I’ll lay the ftorm.” 

But Cicero, in writing to Atticus, applies it to es- 
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Elocution, prefs grief, where he fays, “I know nothing of Pom- 
' v ’ pcy, and believe he mult be taken, if he is not got on 
fhipboard. O incredible fwiftnefs ! but of pur friend— 
Though, I cannot accufe him without grief, for whom 
. I am in fo much concern and trouble.” And in a 
letter to Caffius he ufes it to exprefs fear, when he 
fays to him, “Brutus could fcarcc fupport himi’elf at 
. Mutina ; if he is fafe, we have carried the day. But 
if—heaven avert the on:en ! all mu ft have recourfe to 
you.” His meaning is, “ If Brutus Ihould be de¬ 
feated.” 

94 The next figure is eroiefii , or 'interrogation. But every 
interrogation or queftion is not figurative. When we 
jnquire about a thing that is doubtful, in order to be 
informed, that is no figure, but the natural form of 
llich expreffions. As if I afk a perfon, Where he is 
going? or What he is doing? But then it becomes figu¬ 
rative when the fame thing may be expreffed in a 

. direct manner j but the putting it by way of queftion 
gives it a much greater life and fpirit. As when Ci¬ 
cero fays, “ Catiline, how long will you abufe our 
patitnce ? do not you perceive your defigns are difco- 
vered?” He might indeed have faid, Tuu abufe our 
patience a long •while . T.u mujl be fenfible your dfig ns 
are difcovered. But it is eafy to perceive how much 
.this latter way of expreflion falls fhort of the force and 
vehemence of the former. And fo when Medea fays, 
J could fame; and do you afk if I can dtflroy? Had 
fhe faid l could fame, and l con dtflroy, the fentence 
had been flat, and very unfit to exprefs the rage and 
fury in which the poet there reprefents her. This 
figure is liiited to exprefs raoft paffions and emotions 
of the mind, as anger, difdain, fear, defire, and 
others. It ferves alfo to prefs and bear down an ad- 
verfary. Cicero frequently makes this ufe of it. As 
in his defence of Plancius: “ I will make you this of¬ 
fer (fays he), choofe any tribe you pleafe, and flu w, 
as you ought, by whom it was bribed; and if you 
cannot, as I believe you will not undertake it, I will 
prove how he gained it. Is this a fair contell ? Will 
you engage on this foot ? I cannot give you fairer 
play. Why are you filent ? Why do you diffemble ? 
Why do you hefitate ? I infill upon it, urge you to it, 
prefs it, require, and even demand it of you.” Such 
a way of pulhing an antagonift fhows the fpeaker has 
great confidence in his caule ; otherwiie he would ne¬ 
ver lay liimfelf fo open, if he was not affured the other 
party had nothing to reply. This figure likewife di- 
verfifies a difeourfe, and gives it a beautiful variety, 
by altering the form of expreflion, provided it be nei¬ 
ther too frequent, nor continued too long at once. 
And befides, the warmth and eager manner in which 
it is expreffed, enlivens the hearers, and quickens their 
attention. 

95 Ecphonefis, or exclamation, is a vehement exten- 
fion of the voice, occafioned by a commotion of 
mind, naturally venting itfelf by this figure, which 
is ufed by Cicero to exprefs a variety of paffions. It 
often denotes refer.tment or indignation. Thus, after 
his return from banilhment, reflecting on thofe who 
had occafioned it, he breaks out into this moving ex¬ 
clamation “ O mournful-day to the: fenate, and all 
good men, calamitous to the ftate, afflictive to me and 
my family, but glorious in the view .of pofterity!” 
His defign was to excite an odium again ft the authors 
*if his exile, when recalled in fo honourable a manner. 


And again, in his defence of CteliusO the great Elocution; 
force of truth; which eafily fupports itfelf againft the —' / 1 

wit, craft, fubtility, and artful deligns of men !” Pie 
had been juft {bowing the abfurdity of the charge 
againft Cxlius, and now endeavours to expofe his ac- 
cufers to the indignation of the court. At other 
times it is ufed to exprefs difdain or contempt. 

As when fpeaking of Pompey’s houfe, which was 
bought by Mark Antony, he fays, “ O confum- 
mate impudence! dare you go within that houfe ! dare 
you enter that venerable fhrelhold, and Ihow your au- 
dacious countenance to the tutelar deities which re- 
fide there i” Nor is it lefts fuited to indicate grief, as 
when he fays of Milo, “ O that happy country, which 
fliall receive this man! ungrateful this, if it banMH 
him! miferable, if it lofe him!” And fometimes it 
ferves to exprefs admiration ; as when, in compliment 
to Caffar, he fays, “ O admirable clemency! worthy 
of the greateft praife, die higheft encomiums, and 
molt lading monuments !” It has its ufe alfo in ridi¬ 
cule and irony. As in his oration for Balbus, where 
he derides his accufer, by faying, “ O excellent in¬ 
terpreter of the law! mailer of antiquity ! corredtor 
and amender of our conllitution !” The facred writers 
fometimes ufe it by way of intreaty or wifh. As the 
royal plalmift ; “O that I had the wings of a dove, 
that I might flee away, and be at reft !” And at other 
times in triumph and exultation, as in that of St Paul: 

“ O death, where is thy (ling! O grave, where is thy 
vidtory!” It is frequently joined with the preceding 
figure interrogation; as appears in fome of the inftah- 
ces here brought from Cicero. And it generally fol¬ 
lows the reprefentation of the thing which occafions it. 

Though fometimes it is made ufe of to introduce it, 
and then it ferves to prepare the mind by exciting its 
attention. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Cselius, to 
render the character of Clodia more odious, at whole 
mitigation he was accufed, infinuates that fhe had be¬ 
fore poifoned her hulband ; and to heighten the barba¬ 
rity of the fadt, and make it appear the more (hock¬ 
ing, he introduces the account of it, with this mo¬ 
ving exclamation: “ O heavens, why do you fome- 
times wink at the greateft crimes of mankind, or der 
lay the punilhment of them to futurity !” 

Epiphonema, or acclamation, has a great affinity with ' 
the former figure. And it is fo called, when the 
fpeaker, at the conclufion of his argument, makes fome 
lively and juft remark upon what he has been faying, 
to give it the greater force, and render it the more 
affedling to his hearers. It is not fo vehement and 
impetuous as exclamation, Deing ufually exprelfive of 
the milder and more gentle paffions. And the reflec¬ 
tion ought not only to contain fome plain and obvious 
truth, but likewife to arife naturally from the difeourfe 
which occafioned it, otherwife it lofes its end. When 
Cicero has fhown, that recourfe is never to be had to 
force and violer.ee, but in cafes of the utmoll necelfi- 
ty, he concludes with the following remark : “ Thus 
to think, is prudence; to adt, fortitude; both to think 
and adt, perfect and confummate virtue.” And elle- 
where, after hr. has deferibed a fingular mllance of 
cruelty and breach of friendlhip : “Hence (fays he) 
we may learn, that no duties are fo facred and folemn, 
which covetoufnefs will not violate.” This figure is 
frequently expreffed in a way of admiration. As when 
Cicero has obferved, that all men are defiroas to.live 

. . to 
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locution, to an advanced age, but uneafy under' it when at- 
' v tained, he makes this juft reflexion upon fuch a con- 
dtift t “ So great is their inconftancy, folly, and per- 
verfenefs ?” 

The next figure in order is apo/lrophe, or addrefs , 
when the fpeaker breaks off from the feries of his dil- 
Courfe, and addrfifles himfelf to fome particular perfon 
prefent or abfent, living or dead ; or to inanimate na¬ 
ture, as endowed with fenfe and reafon. By this means 
he'has an opportunity of faying many tilings with 
greater freedom than perhaps would be confident 
with decency if immediately direfted to the perfons 
themfelves. He can admonilh, chide, orcenfure, with¬ 
out jiving offence. Nor is there any paffion, but may 
be very advantageouily expreifed by this figure. When 
an orator has been fpeaking of any particular perfon, 
on a hidden to turn upon him, and apply the difeourfe 
to that perfon himfelf, is very moving; it is like at¬ 
tacking an adverfary by furprife, when he is off 
his guard, and where he leaft expefts it. Thus Ci¬ 
cero : “ I defire, fenators, to be merciful, but not to 
appear negligent in fo great dangers of the ftate ; tho’ 
at prefent I cannot but condemn myfelf of remi/Tnefs. 
There is a camp formed. in Italy, at the entrance of 
Etruria, againft the ftate; our enemies increafe daily; 
but we fee the commander of the camp, and general 
of the enemies, within our walls, in the very fenate, 
contriving fome inteftine ruin to the ftate. If now, 
Catiline, I fliould order you to be ieized and put to 
death, I have reafon to fear, that all good men would 
rather think I had deferred it too long, than charge me 
with cruelty. But I am prevailed with for a certain 
reafon not to do that yet, which ought to have been 
done long fince.” This fudden turn of the difeourfe to 
Catiline himfelf, and the addrefs to him in that un- 
expefted manner, muft have touched him very fenfibly. 
So, in his defence of Milo, exprefling his concern if he 
fliould not fucceed in it, he fays, “ And how fhall I 
anfwer it to you, my brother Quintus, the partner of 
my misfortunes, who- art now abfent.” And elfe- 
where addreflrng to the foldiers of the Martian legion, 
who had been killed in an engagement with Mark An¬ 
tony, he thus befpeaks them: “ O happy death, 
which due to nature, was paid to your conntry ! I may 
efieem you truly born for your country, who likewife 
received your name from Mars ; fo that the fame deity 
feems to have produced this city for the world, and 
you for this city.” And in his oration for Balbus he 
thus calls Upon dum nature to witnefs to Pompey’S 
virtues ; “ I invoke you, mute regions; you, moft di- 
ftant countries; you feas, havens, illands, and fhores. 
For what coaft, what land, what place is there, in 
which the marks of his courage, humanity, whilom, 
and prudence, are not extant ? An appeal to heaven, 
or any part of inanimate nature, has fomething very 
fublime and folemn in it, which vve often meet with 
in facred writ. So the divine prophet; “ Hear, O 
heavens! and give ear, O earth ! for the Lord hath 
fpoken.” And in like manner, the prophet Jeremy: 
“ Be aftonilhed, O ye heavens, at this.” See Apo¬ 
strophe. 

58 - Profopapeia, or the fiction of a perfon : by which, ei¬ 

ther an abfent perfon is introduced fpeaking;; or one 
who is dead, as if he was alive and prefent; or fpeech 
is attributed to fome inanimate being. There is no 


figure, perhaps, which ferves more or better purpofes E'o.ut- 
to an orator than this. For by this means he is en- 
ahled to call in all nature to his alTilhince, and cun 
aflign to every thing Inch parts as he thinks conve¬ 
nient. There is fcarce any ti.iae fit to be faid, but 
may be introduced tlrs way. When he thinks his 
own charafler is not o:'fufiic : ent weight to affect his 
audience in the manner lie defines, he fubftitutes a per- 
f:m of greater authority than himfelf to engage tit.•in¬ 
attention, When he has fevere things to fay, and 
which may give offence as coming from himfelf; he 
avoids th : s, by putting them inbfthe mouth of lbuie 
Other perfon from whom they will be better taken ; 
or makes inanimate nature bring a charge, or exprefs 
a refentment, to render it the nwre affecting. And by 
the fame method he fometimes choofes to fecure him¬ 
felf from a fufpicion of flattery, in carrying a com¬ 
pliment too high. We meet with feveral very beauti¬ 
ful inftances of this figure in Cicero ; but an example 
of each fort may here fuffice, beginning with that of 
an abfent perfon, from his defence of Milo, whom he 
thus introduces as fpeaking to the citizens of Rome : 

“ Should he, holding the bloody fword, cry out. At¬ 
tend, I pray, hearken, O citizens, I have killed Pu¬ 
blius Clodius ; by this fwr.rd, and by this right hand, 

I have kept off his rage from your necks, which no 
laws, no courts of judicature, could reftrain; it is by 
my means, that juffice, equity, laws, liberty, Iharne, 
and modefty, remain in the city. Is it to be feared 
how the city would bear this aftion ? Is there any 
one now, who would not approve and commend it.” 

And in his oration for Balbus, he introduces-Marius, 
who was then dead, to plead in his defence: “ Can 
Balbus,(fays he) be condemned, without condemning 
Marius for a like fa ft? Let him be prefent a little to 
your thoughts, fince he cannot befo in perfon ; that 
you may view him in your minds, though -you cannot 
with your eyes. Let him tell you, he was not unac¬ 
quainted with leagues, void of examples, or ignorant 
of war.” And again, in his firft inveftive againft Ca¬ 
tiline, he reprefents his country as thus expoftulating 
with himfelf, and upbraiding him for fuffering fuch 
a criminal as Catiline to live. cc Should my country 
(fays he), which is much dearer to me than my life, 
fliould all Italy, all the ftate, thus addrefs me, Mark 
Tully what do you do ? Do you -fuffer him, whom • 
you have found to be an enemy, who you fee is to be 
at the head of the war, whom you perceive your ene¬ 
mies wait for in their camp as their general, who has 
been the contriver of this wickednefs, the chief of the 
confpiracy, the exciter of flaves and profligate citizens, 
to leave the city, which is rather to bring him in, than 
let him out ? Will not you order him to be imprifop- 
ed, condemned, and executed ? What prevents you ? 

The cuftom of our anseftors ? But private perfons have 
often punifhed pernicious citizens in this ftate. The 
laws relating to the punifhment of Roman citizen's ? 

But traitors never had the rights of citizens. Do vou 
fear the cenfure of pollerity ? Truly-you make a very 
handfome return to the people of Rome, who have ad¬ 
vanced you from an oblcure -condition fo early to rhe 
higheft dignity ; if you negledt their fafety to avcid 
envy, or from the apprehenfion of any danger. And 
if you fear cenfure; which is moft to be dreaded, that 
whiqli may arife from juftice and fortitude, or from 
3 K 2 cowardice 
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Eloc u tion, cowardice and treachery ? When Italy fha.ll be wafted 
' w by a war, cities plundered, and hotifes burnt, do you 
think then to efcape the fevereft cenfure.” In the 
management of this figure, care fliould be taken that 
what is faid be always confident with the charaffer in¬ 
troduced, in which both the force and beauty of it 
confift. 

In treating upon figures, we have hitherto confider- 
ed them feparately: but it may not be amifs to ob- 
ferve, that foine exprellions confift of a complication 
of them, and may come under the denomination of fe¬ 
veral figures, as well verbal as thole of fentences, 
differently confidered. Thus when Cicero fays, 
“ What, Tubero, did your drawn fword do in the 
Pharfalian battle ? at whofe fide was its point direct¬ 
ed ? what was the intention of your arms ?” As he 
fpeaks to Tubero, it is an apoftrophe; as the expref- 
iions have much the fame import, and are defigned to 
heighten and aggravate the faff, it is exergafa ; and 
as they are put by queftion, it is interrogation* So 
likewife, in his fecond Phil'ppic, where he fays, 
“ What can 1 think ? that I am contemned ? I fee no¬ 
thing in my life, intereft, affions, or abilities, as mo¬ 
derate as they are, which Antony can defpiie. Did 
he think he could eafiiy leflen me in the fenate ? But 
they, who have commended many famous citizens for 
their good government of the ftate, never thanked any 
but me for preferving it. Would he contend with me 
for eloquence ? This would be a favour indeed. For 
what could be a larger and more copious fubjeff, than 
for me to fpeak for myfelf againft Antony ? His de- 
fign was really this: he thought he could not convince 
his affociates, that he was truly an enemy to his coun¬ 
try, unlefs he was fo firft to me.” There are three 
figures in this paffage ; doubt , interrogation, and fub- 
jetlion. And again, when he introduces Sicily thus 
addretfing Verres in a way of complaint: “ What¬ 
ever gold, whatever filver, whatever ornaments m my 
cities, dwellings, temples, whatever right of any kind 
I polfelTed by the favour of the fenate and people of 
Rome ; you, Verres, have plundered and taken from 
me.” Here is a profopcpeia, joined with the verbal 
figure anaphora, as feveral members of the fentence be¬ 
gin with the fame word. The like i.iftanees of .omplex 
figures frequently occur, and therefore we need not 
multiply examples of them here. 

PARTICULAR ELOCUTION, 

Or that part of Elocution which confiders the 
feveral Properties and Ornaments of Language, 
as they are made ufe of to form different forts 
of Style. 
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Chap. IV. Of Style, and Us different Charaftert. 


Particular The word fyle, properly fignifies the inftrument 
elocution which the ancients ufed in writing. For as they com- 
ireacs nf nicnly wrote upon thin boards covered over with wax, 
ilyle and am ] fometime upon the barks of trees, they made ufe 
dLraff-rs °f a long inftrument like a bodkin, pointed at one 
end, with which they cut their letters; and broad at 
the other, to era/.e any thing they chofe to alter. 
And this the latins called Jiyltts . But though this 
be the firft lenfe of the word, yet afterwards it came 


to denote the manner of expreffton. In which fenfe Elccuiiou. 
we likewife ufe it, by the fame kind of trope that we — 
call any one’s writing his hand. Style, then, in the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the word at prefent, is the pecu¬ 
liar manner in which a man exprefles his conceptions 
by means of language. It is a piffure of the idea* 
which rife in his mind, and of the order in which they 
are there produced. As to the reafons which occafion 
a variety of ftyle, they are principally thefe. 

Since both fpeech and writing a-e only fenfible ex- 
preflions of our thoughts, by which we communicate 
them to others; as all men think more or lefs diffe¬ 
rently, fo confequently they in fome meafure differ in 
their ftyle. No two perfons, who were to write upon 
one fubjeff, wou : d make ufe of all the fame words. 

And were this poffible, yet they would as certainly 
differ in their order and conneffion, as two painters, 
who ufed the fame colours in painting the fame pic¬ 
ture, would neceffarily vary their mixtures and dif- 
pofition of them, in the feveral gradations of lights 
and fhades. As every painter therefore has fomething; 
peculiar in his manner, fo has every writer in h;s ftyle. 

It is from thefe internal charaffers, in a good meafure 
that critics undertake to difeover the true authors of 
anonymous writings ; and to fhow that others are fpu- 
rious, and not the genuine produffions of thofe whofe 
names they bear; as they judge of the age of fuch 
writings from the words and manner of expreftion 
which have been in ufe at different times- And we 
may ol ten obferve in perfons a fondnefs for feme par¬ 
ticular words or phrafes; and a peculiarity in the turn 
or conneffion of their fentences, or in their transitions 
from one thing to ano-.her; by which their ftyle may 
he known, even when they defign to conceal it. For- 
thefe tilings, through cuftom and habit, will fometimes 
drop from them, notwithftanding the greateft caution 
to prevent it. 

There is likewife very often a confiderable difference 
in the ftyle of the fame perfon, in feveral parts of his 
life. Young perfons, whofe invention is quick and 
lively, commonly run into a pompous and luxuriant 
ftyle. Their fanev reprefents the images of things to 
their mind in a gay and and fprightly manner, clothed 
with a variety of circumitances ; and while they en¬ 
deavour to fet off each of thefe in the brighteft and 
moft glittering colours, this renders their ftyle ver- 
bofe and florid, but weakens the force and ftrength of 
it. And therefore, as their imagination gradually 
cools, and comes under the cenduff of a more mature 
judgment, they find it proper to cut off many fuper- 
fluities; fo that by omitting unneceffary words and 
circumfiances, and by a clofer conneffion of things 
placed in a ftronger light, if their ftyle becomes lefs’ 
fwelling and pompous, it is, however, more correff 
and nervous. But as old age finks the powers of the 1 
mind, chills the imagination, and weakens the judge-: 
meat; the ftyle, too, in proportion uiually grows dry ■ 
and languid. Critics have obferved fomething of this 
difference in the writings even of Cicero himfelf. To 
be mafter of a good ftyle, therefore, it feems neceflary' 
that a perfon ftiould be endowed with a vigorous mind 
and lively fancy, a ftrong memory, and a good judge¬ 
ment. It is by the imagination that the mind con¬ 
ceives the images of things. If the impreffions oF 
thofe images be clear and diftinff,. the ftyle will be fo 

toot 
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Elocution, too; fince language is nothing but a copy of thofe 

' *-' images firfl conceived by the mind. But if the images 

arc taint and imperfect, the ftyle will accordingly be 
Hat and languid. This is evident from the difference 
between fuch objcXs as arc reprefented to our fight, 
and things of which we have only read or heard. For 
as the former generally make a deeper impreffion upon 
our minds, fo we can deferibe them in a more ftrong 
and lively manner. And we commonly find, that ac¬ 
cording as perfons are affeXed themfelves when they 
{peak, they are able to a tie ft others with what they 
fay. Now perfons are more or Ids afiefted with things 
in proportion to the imprefficos which the images of 
thofe things make upon the mind. For the fame rca- 
fon alfo, if the imagination be dull, and indifpofed to 
receive the ideas of things, the ftyle will be ftiff and 
heavy ; or if the images are irregular and difordered, 
the ftyle will likevvife be perplexed and confufed. 
When things lie ftraight (as we fay) in the mind, wc 
exprefs them with eafe, and in their juft ccnneflion 
and dependence ; but when they are warpt and crook¬ 
ed, we deliver them with pain and^difficulty., as well as 
dil’order. A good fancy ihould likewife be accompa¬ 
nied with a happy memory. This helps us to retain 
the names of thofe things the ideas whereof are pre- 
lented to the mind by the imagination, together with 
proper and fuitable phrafes to exprefs them in t.eir 
ieveral connexions and relations to each other. When 
the images of things offer themselves to the mind, un- 
lefs the names of them prefent themfeives at the fame 
time, we are at a lofs to exprefs them, or at lead are 
in danger of doing it by wrong and improper terms. 
Befides, variety is needfary in dilcourfe to tender it 
agreeable ; and therefore, without a large .urniture of 
words and phrafes, the ftyle will ncceifurily become 
infipid and ,ejune, by the frequent return of the fame 
terms and manner of expreffion. But to both thelc a 
folid judgment is highly requifite to term a juft and 
accurate ftyle. A fruitful imagination will lurnifh the 
mind with plenty of ideas, and a good memory will 
help to clothe them in proper language; but unlefs 
they are both under the c-.nduX of reafon, they are 
apt to hurry perfons into many inconveniences. Such 
are generally great talkers, but far from good orators. 
Frefh images continually crowd in upon them, filler 
than the tongue can well exprefs them. This runs 
them into long and tedious difeourfes, abounding with 
words, but void of fenfe. Many impertinencies, if 
not improprieties, neceffarily mix themfelves with what 
they fay; and they are frequently carried off from 
their point, by not having their fancies under a pro¬ 
per regulation. So that Inch difeourfes, though com-. 
pofed perhaps of pretty exprelficns, rhetorical flowers, 
and fprightly Tallies of wit, yet fall very much lhort 
of a ftrong and manly eloquence. But where reafon 
prefides and holds the reins, every thing is weighed 
before it is fpoken. The propereft words are made 
choice of which beft fuit the ideas they are defigned 
to convey; rather than the mod gay and pompous. 
All things are not faid which offer themfelves to the 
mind, as fancy diXates; but fuch only as are fit and 
proper, and the reft are dropped. Some things are 
butftightly mentioned, and others difeourfed on more 
largely and fully, according to their different impor¬ 
tance. And every thing is placed in that order, and 


clothed in fuch a drefs, as may reprelent it to the Elocution, 
greateft advantage. So that, in a word, the founda- '~~ v 
tion of a good ft/le is chiefly good fenfe. Where 
thefe qualities all meet in a confiderablc degree, fuch 
perfons have the happinefs to excel, either in fpeuking 
or writing. But this is not generally the cafe. Many 
perfons of a vigorous and fprightly imagination, have 
but a weak judgment; and others much more judi¬ 
cious can think but {lowly. And it is this, in a great 
meafure, which makes the difference between fpeaking 
and writing well, as one or the other of thefe qua’itie. 
is predominant. A perfon of a lively fancy, ready 
wit, and Voluble tongue, will deliver bimfelf offhand 
much better and more acceptably, than one who is 
capable upon due premeditation, to difeernfarther in¬ 
to the fubjeX, but cannot command his thoughts with 
the lame eafe and freedom. And this latter would 
have the fame advantage of the other, were they both 
coolly to offer their ientiments in writing. M<.ny 
things appear well in fpeaking, which will not bear 
a ftriX lcrutiny. While the hearer’s attention is 
obliged to keep pace with the fpeaker, he is rot at 
leifure to obferve every impropriety or incoherence, 
but many flips eafily efcape him, which in reading arc 
prefently difcovered. Hence it is oiten found, that 
difeourfes, which were thought very fine when heard, 
appear to have much lefs beauty, as well as ftrength, 
when they come to be read. And therefore it is not 
without reafon, that Cicero recommends to all thofe 
who are candidates for eloquence, and defirous to be¬ 
come mafters of a good ftyle, to write much. This 
aff >rds t.iem an opportunity to digeft their thoughts, 
weigh their words and expreflions, and give every 
thing its proper force and evidence; as likewife, by 
reviewing a difc-.urle when compofed, to correX its 
errors, or fupply its defeXs; till by praXics they gain 
a readinefs both to think jullly, and to fpeak with pro¬ 
priety and eloquence. But it is time to proceed to fome 
other caufes of the diverfity of ftyle. 

Different countries have not only a different lan¬ 
guage, but likewife a peculiarity of ftyle fuited to their 
temper and genius. The eaftern nations had a lofty 
and majeftic way of fpeaking. Their words are full, 
and fonorous, their expreflions ftrong and forcible, 
and warmed with the moll lively and moving figures. 

This is very evident from the Je.wifh viritirgs in the 
Old Teftament, in which we find a moil agreeable 
mixture of fimplicity and dignity. On the contrary, 
the ftyle of the more northern languages generally 
partakes of the chibiefs of their climate. “ There is • c p< . l a j 
(fays Mr Addifon*) a certain coldnefs and indiffe-iX403. 
rence in the phrafes of our F.uropean languages, when 
they are compared with.the oriental forms of fpeech. 

And it happens very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms 
run into the Englifh tongue with a peculiar grace and 
beauty. Our language has received innumerable ele¬ 
gancies and improvements from that infufion of He- 
braifms, which are derived to it out of the poetical 
paffages in holy writ. They give-a force and energy 
to our expreflions, warm and animate our language, 
and convey our thoughts in mote ardent and imenfe 
phrafes than any that are to be met with in our o.vn 
tongue. There is fomething fo pathetic in this kind 
ofdiXion, that it often fets the mind in aflame, and: 
makes our hearts burn within us.” 


Again.*, 
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Elocution. _A gain, people of different nations vary in their cut 
' ^ ' toms and maners which occafions a diverfity in their 

ftyle. This was very remarkable in the Attics, Afia- 
tics and Rhodians, and is often taken notice of by an¬ 
cient writers. The Athenians, while they continued 
a free ftate, where an a&ive, induftrious, and frugal 
people; very polite indeed, and cultivated arts and 
lciences beyond any other nation : but as they had 
powerful enemies, and were exceedingly jealous of their 
liberties, this preferved them from wantonnefs and 
luxury. And their way of fpeaking was agreeable 
to their conduct; accurate and clofe, but very full 
arid expreflive. The Afiatics, on the other hand, 
were more gay, and loofe in their manners, devoted 
to luxury and pleafure; and accordingly they affefted 
a florid and fwelling (tyle, filled with redundancies 
and fuperfluities of expreflion. Indeed, fome of the 
ancients have attributed this loofenefs of ftyle to their 
way of purfuing eloquence at firft. For as they were 
put upon it by converfing with the Greek colonies 
who fettled among them, they fuppofe, that, in imi¬ 
tating them, before they were matters of the language, 
they were often obliged to make ufe of circumlocu¬ 
tions, which afterwards became habitual, and very 
much weakened the force of their expreffions, as it 
naturally would do. But one would think, if they 
were put to this neceffity at firft, when they found its 
ill effeft, they might eafily have amended it after¬ 
wards, as they grew better acquainted with the Greek 
language, had they been inclined fo to do. The 
Rhodian ftyle was a medium between the other two; 
pot fo concife and expreflive as the Attic, nor yet fo 
loofe and redundant as the Afiatic. Quintilian fays, 
it had a mixture of its author, and the humour of the 
people; and, like plants fet in a foreign foil, degene¬ 
rated from the Attic purity, but not fo wholly as to 
lofe it. They firft received it fromdEfchines, who be¬ 
ing worfted in his famous conteft with Demofthenes, 
- retired thither, and taught rhetoric, which put them 
upon the ftudy of eloquence. 

The ftyle of the fanae country likewife very much 
alters in different ages. Cicero tells us, that the firft 
Latin hiftorians aimed at nothing more than barely to 
make themfelves intelligible, and that with as much 
'brevity as they could. Thofe who fucceeded them 
advanced a ftep further; and gave fomewhat a better 
turn and cadency to their fentences, though ftill with¬ 
out any drefs or ornament. But afterwards, when the 
'Greek language became fafhionable at Rome, by co¬ 
pying after their writers, fuch as Herodotus, Thucy¬ 
dides, Xenophon, and others, they endeavoured to in¬ 
troduce all their beauties into their own tongue, which 
in Cicero’s time was brought to its higheft perfe&ion. 
But it did not long continue in that ftate- A dege¬ 
neracy of manners foon altered their tafte, and cor¬ 
rupted tbeir language, which Quintilian very much 
complains of in his time. The cafe was the fame with 
refpeft to the Greek tongue; though that had the 
good fortune to continue its purity rriuch longer than 
the Latin. Nor can any language be exempt from 
the common fate of all human produftions; which 
have their beginning, perfedtion, and decay. Befides, 
their is a fort of faihion in language, as well as other 
things; and tire .generality of .people are always fond 


of running into the mode. Perhaps fome one, or a Elocution, 
few perfons, fall into a manner which happens to ~ ''~~ 

pleafe. This gives them a reputation; and others im¬ 
mediately copy after them, till it- generally prevail. 

Cicero nils us, that the moft ancient Greek orators 
whofe writings were extant in his time, fuch as Peri¬ 
cles, Alcibiades, and others, were fubtile, acute, con¬ 
cife, and abounded in fenfe rather than words. But 
another fet that followed them, of which were Critias, 
Theramenes, and Lyfias, retained the good fenfe of 
the former, and at tfig fame time took more care of 
their ftyle; not leaving it fo bare as the former had 
done, but furnifhing it with a better drefs. After 
thefe cam» Ifocrates, who added all the flowers and 
beauties of eloquence. And as he had abundance of 
followers, they applied thefe ornaments and; decora¬ 
tions according to their different genius; fome for 
pomp and fplendor; and others to invigorate their 
t.yle, and give it the greater force and energy. And 
in this latter way Demoflbenes principally excelled. 

Now as each of thefe matters had its peculiar beau¬ 
ties, and generally prevailed in different ages, Cicero 
thinks this could not have happened otherwife that} 
from imitation. And he attributes it to the fame 
caufe, that afterwards they funk into a fofter and 
fmoother manner, not lefs exaft and florid, but more 
cold and lifelefs. If we take a view of our own 
tongue, Chaucer feems to have been the firft who 
made any confiderable attempts to cultivate it. And 
whoever looks into his writings, will perceive the diffe¬ 
rence to be fo great from what it is at prefent, that it 
fcarce appears to be the fame language. The gradual 
improvements it has fince received, are very evident in 
the writers almoft of every fucceeding age fince that 
time: and how much farther it may ftill be carried, 
time only can difeover. See Language pajjim: For 
the Englifh language in particular, fee n° 38. for the 
other European languages, as well as the Greek and 
Latin, fee n° 27, &c. 

Another caufe of the variety of ftyle arifes from the 
different nature and properties of language. A dif¬ 
ference in the letters, the make of the words, and the 
order of them, do all affed the ftyle. So Quintilian 
obferves, that the Latin tongue cannot equal the 
Greek in pronunciation, becaufe it is hardier. The 
Latins want two of the foiteft Greek letters, v and £; 
and ufe others of a very hard found, which the Greeks 
have not, as./" and q. Again, many Latin words end 
in m; a letter of a broad and hollow found, which 
never terminates any Greek word; but v does fre¬ 
quently, whofe found is much fofter and fweeter. Be¬ 
fides, in the combination of fyllables, the letters b and. 
d are often fo fituated, as to require too ftrong and 
unequal a force to be laid upon them, as in tire words 
obverfus and adjungo. Another advantage of the Greek 
tongue arifes from the variety and different feat of the 
accents : for the Greeks often accent the laft fyllable, 
which both enlivens the pronunciation and renders it 
more mufical; whereas the Latins never do this. But 
the greateft advantage of the Qreeks lies in their 
plenty and variety of words; for which reafon they 
have lefs occafion for tropes or circumlocutions, which, 
when ufed from necelfity, have generally lefs force, 
and weaken the ftyle. But under thefe difad vantages. 

Quin- 
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Elocution. Quintilian feems to give his countrymen the bed ad- 

>-~v—•* vice the cafe will admit of: That what they cannot 
do in words, they lhould make up in ienfe. If their 
cxpreflions are notfo foft and tender, they lhould ex¬ 
ceed in ftrength; if they are lels fiubtile, they lhould 
be more lublime, and ii they have lewer proper 
words, they lhould excel in the beauty as well as num¬ 
ber of their figures. If this account of Quintilian be. 
juft, that the Greek tongue does furpafs the Latin in 
all tbele inltances, it is certain that both of them 
have much greater advantages over lome modern lan¬ 
guages. Their varying all their declinable words, both 
nouns and verbs, by terminations, and not by fign;, 
contributes very much to the fmoothnefs and harmony 
of their periods. Whereas in the modern languages, 
thofe fmall particles and pronouns which diitinguilh 
the cafes of nouns and the tenfes and perfons of verbs, 
hinder the run of a period, and render the found much 
moie rough and uneven, ilefides, the ancient langua¬ 
ges feem to have a better and more equal mixture of 
voweL and conionants, which makes their pronuncia¬ 
tion more eafy and mulical. 

But the chief diftin&ion of ftyle arifes from the dif¬ 
ferent fubjefts of matter of difcourl'e. The fame way 
of fpeaking no more fuits all fubjefts, than the fame 
garment would all perfons. . A prince and a peafant 
ought not to have the fame drels ; and another diffe¬ 
rent from both becomes thofe of a middle ftation in 
life. The ftyle therefore lhould always be adapted to 
the nature of the iubjeft, which rhetoricians have re¬ 
duced to three ranks or degrees; the low or plain 
ftyle, the middle or temperate, and the lofty or fullime : 
Which are likewise called characters, becaufe they de¬ 
note the quality of the lubjeft, upon which they treat. 
This diviiion of Ityle into three chiradters, was taken 
notice of very early by ancient writers. Some have 
obfeived it even in Homer, who feems to affign the 
fublimc or magnificent to Ulylfes, when he reprefents 
him fo copious and vehement an orator, that his 
words came from him like winter /now. On the 
contrary, he defciibes Menelaus as a pol.te ipeaker, 
but concife and moderate. And when he mentions 
Neftor, he reprefents his manner as between thefe 
two, not fo high and lofty as the one, nor yet 
fo low and deprelfed as the other; but ftnooth, even,, 
and pleafant, or, as he exp.efles it, more fweet than 
honey. Quintilian oblerves, that although accuracy 
and politenefs were general charadters of the Attic 
writers ; yet among their orators, Lyfias excelied in 
the lonu and fum'd ar way ; Liberates for his elegancy , 
fmoothnefs, and the fine turn of his periods ; and De- 
mofthenes for his fame and rapidity, by which he car¬ 
ried all before h.m. And Gellius tells us, that the- 
like difference was found in the three philofophers 
who were fent from the Athenians to Rome (before 
the Romans had any reliih for the polite arts) tofoli- 
cit the remittance of a fine laid upon them for an in¬ 
jury done to a neighbouring ftate. Carneades, one of 
thofe ambalfadors, was vehement and rapid in his ha¬ 
rangues; Ciitolaus neat and fmooth ; and Diogenes, 
modefi and fiber. The eloquence of thefe orators, and, 
the agieeable variety of their different manner, fo cap¬ 
tivated the Ri man youth, and inflamed them with a 
love of the Grecian arts, that old Cato, who did all 
he could to check,it by hurrying away the ambailh- 
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dors, could not prevent their vigorous purfuitof them, Elocution, 
till the ftudy became in a manner univerfal. And the v 
old gentleman afterwa ds learned the Greek language 
himfelf, when it became more fufhionable. Which an 
Engliih writer * reprefents as a punijhment upon him for * Lord Ba- 
his former crime. It feldom happens that the fame con > 
perfbn excels in each of thele characters. They feem; 
to require a different genius, and moffc people are na¬ 
turally led to one of them more than another ; tho' 
all of them are requisite for an orator upon different 
occalions, as we Iha.ll fhow hereafter. 


Chap. V. Of the Low Sty 


loo- 


This we fliall confider under two heads, thoughts The i>w 
and language; in each of which the feveral charadters byle con. 
are diftinguilhed from one another. fidered 

I. And with refpedt to tile former, as the fubjedts ( 7 ou-rhr.s° 
proper for this ftyle are either common things, or finch. ai;( j f jn . 
as fhonld be treated in a plain and fami.iar way; fo guage. 
plain thoughts are molt fuitable to it, and diftinguiih 
it from the other charadters. 

Now', by plain thoughts, are meant finch as are jgi 
A mple and obviOus, and feem to rife naturally from 
the fubjedt, when duly coniidered; fo that any one, 
upon firft hearing them, would be apt to imagine they 
muft have occurred to himfelf. Not that this is really 
the cafe, but becaufe the more natural a thing is, the 
more eafy it feems to be ; though in reality it is often 
otherwife; and the perfedhou of art lies in its neareft 
refemblance to nature. And therefore, in order to 
fpeak plainly and clearly upon any fubjedt, it muft firft. 
be duly confidered, well underftood, and thoroughly 
digefted in the mind ; which, though it require labour 
and ftudy, yet the more a perfon is matter of wrathe 
fays, the lefs that labour will appear in his dif- 
courfe. This natural plainnefs and fimplicity, with¬ 
out any difgaifeor affedtation, very much contributes, 
to give credit to what is laid. Nor is any thing mere 
apt to impofe on us, than the appearance of this, when 
artfully aifumed. Cicero’s account of the fight be¬ 
tween Milo and Clodius, in which Clodius was killed, 
is a remarkable inftance of this. “ When Clodius 
knew (fays he) that Milo was. obliged to go to La- 
nuvium upon a folemn and neceffary occafion, he im-. 
mediately haftened from Rome, the day before, to af- 
faflinate him before Clodius’s own houfe, as appeared- 
afterwards by the event. And this he did at a time, 
when his turbulent mob in the city wanted his affift-. 
ance; whom he would not have left, but for the ad¬ 
vantage of that place and feafon to execute his wicked 
defign. But the next day Milo was in the fenate, 
where he continued till they broke up; then went home ; ; 
changed his drefs; ftaid there fome time till his wife; 
was ready;. and afterwards fet forward fo late, that if 
Clodius had defigned to return to Rome that day, he 
might have been here by that time., Clodius, prepared 
for his defign, met him on horfeback, having no cha¬ 
riot, no equipage, no Greek attendants as ufual; and 
without his wife, which was icarce ever known : where¬ 
as Milo was irr a chariot with his wife, wrapt up in a,, 
cloak, and attended by a large retinue of maid fer- 
vants, pages, and other perfons unfit for an engage¬ 
ment. He met with Clodius before his houfe, about 
five o'clock in the t-vening ; and was preisntly aflkult, 

eil 
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Elocution, cd from an higher ground by many armed men, who ought conftantly to attend them in common with all Elocution. 

~ ' “ killed the coachman. Upon which, Milo, throwing thoughts, and the other is often neceffary to animate “ ' 

oif his cloak, leaped out of his chariot, and bravely and enliven this cbarafler. 

defended himfelf: and thofe who were with Clodius, The former of thefe is juftnefs and propriety, which 
having their fvvords drawn, fornc made up to the cha- is what reafon diftates in all cafes. *. 1 hat Cicero fays 
riot to attack Milo ; and others, who now thought he of the death of Craffus the orator, fee ms very juft, as 
had been killed, began to fall upon his fervants, who well as natural. “ It was (fays he) an affliction to 
were behind. And of thefe, fucli as had courage, his friends, a lofs to his country, and a concern to all 
and were faithful to their matter, fome were killed; good men; but fuch public calamities followed upon 
and others when they faw the fkirmifh at the chariot, it, that heaven feemed rather to have favoured him 
and could do their matter no fervice (for they heard with death, than to have deprived him oflife.” This 
Clodius himfelf fay that Milo was killed, and really thought feems very juft, and agreeable to the fenti- 
thought it was fo), did that, not by their matter’s or- ments of a good man, as Craffus vras; to chcofe death 
dec, ror with his knowfedge, nor when he was prefent, rather than to outlive the happinefs of his country, to 
which every one would have Lis own lervants to do in which he himfelf had fo much contributed. Quintilian 
the like circumftances. I do not fay this to fix any has a reflection upon a like occafion, which is not fo 

crime upon them, but only to relate what happened.” juft and becoming. It is upon the death of his only 

His meaning is, they killed Clodius; which he avoids fon, a youth of very uncommon parts, as he reprefents 
mentioning, to render what he fays lefs offeiifive. Can him; and for whofe ufe he had defigned his Injlitu* 
any thing be told in a more plain and fimple manner thus of Oratory ; but he died before they were finifh- 
thanthis? Here is nothing faid, but what in itfelf ed. The paffage is this.: “ I have loft him of whom 
feems highly probable, and what one would imagine I had formed the greateft hopes, and in whom I had 
•the fact might eafily fuggeft to any ordinary fpefta- repofed the greateft comfort of my old age. What 
tor. But in this, both the art and fkill of it confift. can I do now ? or of what farther ufe can I think my. 

For in the whole account, as, on the one hand, Milo felf to be, thus difappointed by heaven ? What good 
is fo deferibed as to render it highly improbable he parent will pardon me, If I can any longer ftudy ? and 
could have any defign at that time againft Clodius ; not condemn fuch refolution, if, thus furviving all my 
fo or. the other, no one circumftance is omitted which family, I can make any other ufe of my voice, than 
might feem proper to perfuade the hearers that Clo- to accufe the gods, and declare that providence does 
dius was the aggreffor in that engagement. And yet, not govern the world ?” Allowance may be made for 
if we may believe Afconius, the quarrel was begun by the Tallies cf paffion, even in wife men, upon fome 
fome of Milo’s retinue, and Clodius was afterwards fhooking occasions; but when it proceeds to fuch a 
killed by his exprefs order. But as things are fome- degree as to become impious, it is very indecent, as 
times bell illuftrated by their oppofites, we fflall here well as unjuft. And all indecency is unnatural, as it 
produce a contrary inftance of a very affeCted and un- is difagreeable to reafon, which always directs to a de¬ 
natural way u of relating a fadt Va!. Maximus tells us corum. That feems to be a very natural as well as 
tf a learned man at Athens, who, by a blow which he juft thought of Pliny the Younger, when he fays, 
received by a ftone upon his head, entirely forgot all “ The death of thofe perfons always appear to me too 
his learning, though he continued to remember every hafty and unfeafonable, who are preparing fome laft- 
thing elfe. And therefore, as he lays, ftnee this mif- ing work. For perfons wholly devoted to pleafures, 
fortune deprived him of the greateft enjoyment of his live, as it were, from day to day, and daily fin : fh the 
life, it had been happier for him never to have been end for which they live ; but thofe who have a view to 
learned, than afterwards to lofe that pleafure. This pofterity, ar.d preferve their memory by their labours, 
is the plain fenfe of the ftory. But now let us hear always die untimely, becatife they leave fomething un- 
him relate it. “ A man (fays he) of great learning Sniffled.” We fliall mention but one more inftance ; 
at Athens, having, received a blow upon his head by and that in a comparative view, to make it the more 
a ftone, retained the memory of all other things very evident. The two fons of Junius Brutus, the firft Ro- 
perfect'y, and only forgot his learning, to which he man conful, having been convicted of treafon in affo- 
had chiefly devoted himlelf. The direful and malig- ciating with Tarquin’s party, were ordered, among 
rant wound invading his mind, and as it were defign- others, to be put to death ; and their father not only 
-edly furveying the knowledge repolked there, cruelly pronounced the fentence, but prefided at the e:;ecu- 
leized on that part of "It in particular from which he tien. This faff is mentioned by feveral of the Ro. 
received the greateft pleafure, and buried the fingular man hiftorians ; and, as it carries in it not only the 
learning of the man with an invidious funeral. Who appearance of rigorous juftice, but likewife of cruelty 
iince he was not permitted to enjoy his Pcudies, had in Brutus, to have been prefent at tbe execution of his 
better never have obtained accefs to them, than after- fons, they endeavour to vindicate him different ways, 
wards to have been deprived of the delight they af- What Floras fays, feems rather an affjfflation of wit, 
forded him.” What an unnatural way is this of re- than a juft defence of the fflft. “ He beheaded them 
lating fush an accident, to talk of a wound invading the (fays he), that being a public parent, he might ap- 
trund, and furveying the kicwledgs rep fifed there., and pear to have adopted the whole body of the people.’?, 
cruelly felzin-r a partuular /art of it, r.nd burying it ,Nor does Val. Maximus come up to the cafe, who 
with an invidious funeral? There is nothing in the fays, “ He put off the father to act the conful; and 
ftory could lead him to this, but an over-fondnefs to -chofe rather to lofe the fons, than be wanting to pub- 
refine upon it in a very affeCted manner. But there lie juftice.” This might be a reafon for condemning 
; «re t\\ o ^properties of plain thoughts, one of which them; and would have been equally true, had he not 

4 * been 
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Elocution, been prefent at their execution. But Livy, whofe 

-- v —' thoughts are generally very juft and natural, affigns 

the beft reafon which pet haps can be given for his 
vindication, when he fays, “ Fortune made him the 
executioner of the fentence, who ought not to have 
been a fpedlator.” By faying fortune made him fo, he 
reprefents it not as a matter of choice, like the other 
hiftorians, but of necelhty, from the nature of his 
office, which then obliged him to fee the execution of 
that fentence he had himfelf before pronounced ; as is 
the cuftom at prefent, in fome popular governments. 

The other property, which (horld often accompany 
plain and fimple thoughts, is, that they be gay and 
fprightly. This, as has been faid, is necelfary to ani¬ 
mate and enliven fuch difcourfes as require the low 
ftyle. The fewer ornaments it admits of, the greater 
fpirit and vivacity is requifite to prevent its being dry 
and jejune. A thought may be very brifk and lively, 
and at the fame time appear very natural, as the effect 
of a ready and flowing wit. Such thoughts, attend¬ 
ed with agreeable turns, are very fuitable to this ftyle ; 
but care fhould be taken, left, while fancy is too much 
indulged, the juftnefs of them be overlooked. We 
Ihall give one inftance, in which this feems to have 
been the cafe, from a celebrated Englifh work, where 
the ingenious writer endeavours to fhow the difadvan- 
tages of perfons not attending to their natural genius, 
but affedting to imitate others in thofe things for 
which they were not formed. “ The great misfor¬ 
tune (fays he) of this affedlation is, that men not only 
lofe a good quality, but alfo contract a bad one ; they 
not only are unfit for what they are defigned, but 
they aflign ihemfelves to what they are unfit for; and 
inftead of making a very good figure one way, make 
a very ridiculous one another. Could the world be 
reformed to the obedience of that famed didtate, Fol¬ 
low nature, which the oracle of Delphos pronounced 
to Cicero when he confulted what courfe of ftudies 
he Ihould purfue, we fhould fee almoft every man as 
eminent in his proper fphere as Tully was in his. 
For my part, I could never confider this prepofterous 
repugnancy to nature any otherwife, than not only as 
the greateft. folly, but alfo one of the meft heinous 
crimes; fince it is a diredt oppofifion to the difpofi- 
tion of providence, and (as Tully expreffes it) like the 
fin of the giants, an adtual rebellion againft heaven.” 
The advantages that arife from perfons attending to 
their own genius, and purfuing its dictates, are he; e 
repiefented in a very lively and agreeable manner. 
But there is one thing afferted, which we fear will not 
hold ; which is, that, Could the world be reformed to 
that dilate, “ Follow nature,” we fhould fee a'mojl 
every man as eminent in his proper fphere as Tully was 
in his. For though doubtlefi perfons would generally 
fucceed beft if they kept to this rule ; yet different 
degrees of ability are often found, where the bias and 
inclination is the fame, and that accompanied with 
equanabour and diligence. If this was not fo, how 
happened it that no one came up to Tully in the art 
of oratory ; efpecially in his own age, when there were 
the greateft opportunities for that ftudy, and the 
highelt encouragements were given to it, as it paved 
the way to riches, honours, and all the grand offices 
cf the ftate?It cannot well be qaeftioned, but that 
there were other gentlemen, who had all the fame &d- 
Vol. XIII. 
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vantages, accompanied with as ftrong a paffion for this Elocution, 
art, as Tully had, who yet fell much fhort of him in * ’ 

point of fuccef:. And experience fhows, that the cafe 
has been the fame ill all other purfuits. toj 

III. But it is time to proceed to the other head, The ba¬ 
the language proper for this ftyle. And here it may 6“ a S e P ro ' 
be obferved in general, that the drefs ought to be ^ 01 j e 

agreeable to the thoughts, plain, fimple, and unaffec- 1 

ted. 

But the firft thing that comes under confideration 
is elegance, or a proper choice of words and expref- 
fions ; which ought always to fuit the idea they are 
defigned to convey. And therefore when an ancient 
writer, fpeaking of cruelty, calls it nctvus crudelilatis, 
the blemifh of cruelty; and another, applying the fame 
word to ingratitude, fays nsevus ingratitudinis, the 
blemifo of ingratitude; that term does not fufficiently 
convey to us the odious nature of either of thofe vices, 
as indeed it was not their defign it fhould. But other- 
wife, where the fpeaker has not fome particular view 
in doing it, to fink too low is as much a fault as to 
rife too high. So to call ancient Rome the mijlrefs of 
Italy, would as much leffen the juft notion of the ex¬ 
tent of her power, as the Roman writers aggrandil'e 
it when they ftyle her mijlrefs of the world. But pu¬ 
rity, both in the choice of words and expreffions, is 
never more neceffary than it is here. This may be 
called neatnejs in language. And to be plain and neat 
at the fame time, is not only very confident, but the 
former can no other way recommend itfelf, than as 
joined with the latter. Befides, the fewer advantages 
any thing has to fet it off, the more carefully they 
ought to be obferved. Perfpicuity is always to be re¬ 
garded ; and ferves very much to keep up the atten¬ 
tion, where other ornaments are wanting. Epithets 
fhould be fparingly ufed, fince they enlarge the images 
of things, and contribute very much to heighten the 
ftyle. Indeed they are fometimes neceffary to fet a 
thing in its juft light; and then they fhould not be 
dropped. Thus, in fpeaking of Xerxes, it would be 
too low and flat to fay, He defended with his army 
into Greece. Here is no intimation given of their valt 
and unparalleled numbers, which ought to be done. 

Herodotus fays, his whole army, of fea and land for 
ces, amounted to 2,3 17,000 and upwards. Therefore, 
unlefs the number be mentioned, the leaft that can be 
faid is, that he defended with a vrjl army. 

The next thing to be regarded is compofition, 
which here d es not require the greateft accuracy and 
exadtnefs. A feeming negligence is fometimes a beau¬ 
ty in this ftyle, as it appears more natural. Short 
fentences, or thofe of a moderate length, are likewife 
upon the whole beft fuited to this charadler. Long and 
accurate periods, finely wrought up with a gradual 
rife, harmonious numbers, a due proportion of the 
feveral parts, and a juft cadency, are therelore impro¬ 
per, as they are plainly the effedt of art. But yet 
fome proportion flu uld be obferved in the members, 
that neither the ears be too much defrauded, nor the 
fenfe oblcured. Of this kind is that expreffion of a 
Greek orator, blamed by_Demetrius: Ceres came rea¬ 
dily to our affiance, but ArifuLs not. The latter 
member of this fentence is too (hort; and by droppinsr 
fo iuddenly, both difappoii.ts the ears, and is iome- 
what obfeure. It would ha*e been plainer and more 
3 L agreeable 
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Elocution, agreeable thus, Inf Arijlides did not corn. As to or- 

- der, the plained and cleared difpofition, both of the 

words and members of fentences, and what is mod 
agreeable to the natural conftruClion, bed fuits with 
this character. For one of its principal beauties is 
perfpicuity. And a proper connection likewise of 
fentences, with a regular order in the dependence of 
things one upon another, very much contribute to this 
end. With regard to the collifion of fyllables in dif¬ 
ferent words, for preventing either an hollownefs or 
afperity of found, greater liberty may be taken in this 
ftyle than in the otrer characters. Here it may be al¬ 
lowed to fay, Virtue is amiable to all, though all do 
not purfue it. But in an higher character, perhaps, 
in order to prevent the hollow found of the words 
though all, a perfon would choofe to vary the expref- 
fion a little, and fay, though few purfue it. So, 
Xerxes’ expedition, may be tolerable here; but in the 
florid dyle, the expedition of Xerxes would found much 
better. 

The lad thing to be confidered, with refpeCt to 
the language, is dignity, or the ufe of tropes and 
figures. And as to tropes, they ought to be ufed cau- 
tioufly; unlefs fuch as are very common, and by time 
have either come into the place of proper words, or at 
lead are equally plain and clear. So in the indance 
mentioned above, Diodorus Siculus, fpeaking of the 
forces of Xerxes, calls them an innumerable company. 
Where, by a fynecdoche, he has chofen to make ufe of 
an uncertain number for a certain, as lefs liable per¬ 
haps to exception. Other examples might be given if 
neceffary. And with regard to figures, as mod of 
thofe which confid in words, and are therefore called 
•verbal figures, ferve chiefly to enliven an expreffion, 
and give an agreeable turn, they are often not impro¬ 
per for this character. Nor are figures of fentences 
wholly to be excluded, efpecially fuch as are chiefly 
ufed in reafoning or demondration. But thofe which 
are more peculiarly adapted to touch the paffions, or 
paint things in the flrongefl colours, are the more 
proper ornaments of the higher dyles, as will befhown 
hereafter. 

Upon the whole, therefore, pure nature, without 
any colouring, or appearance of art, is the diftinguifh- 
ing mark of the low dyle. The defign of it is to 
make things plain and intelligible, and to fet them in an 
eafy light. And therefore the proper fubjeCts of it are 
epidles, dialogues, philofophical differtations, or any 
other difeourfes, that ought to be treated in a plain 
and familiar manner, without much ornament, or ad- 
drefs to the paffions. A freedom and eafe both of 
thought and expreffion, attended with an agreeable 
humour and pleafantry, are its peculiar beauties that 
engage us. As we fee perfons of fafhion and good 
breeding, though in the plained habit, have yet fome- 
thing in their air and manner of behaviour that is 
very taking and amiable. Somewhat of the like na¬ 
ture attends this ftyle. It has its difficulties, which 
are not fo eafily difeerned but from experience. For 
it requires no fmall fkill to treat a common fubjeCl in 
fuch a manner as to make it entertaining. The fewer 
ornaments it admits of, the greater art is neceffary to 
attain this end. Lofty fubjeCls often engage and cap¬ 
tivate the mind by the fublimity of the ideas. And 
the florid ftyle calls in au the affiftance of language 


and eloquence. But the plain ftyle is in a great mea- Elocution. 

fure dripped of thofe advantages; and has little more -- 

to recommend it, than its own native beauty and fim- 
plicity. 

Chap. VI. Of the Middle Style. 

This we fliall treat in the fame manner as we I0 3 
did the former, by conddering firft the matter, and 
then the language proper for it. 104 

I. And as the fubjeCls proper for this ftyle are Themiddle 
things of weight and importance, which require both dy le conf| - 
a gravity and accuracy of expreffion ; fo fine thoughts 
are its diftinguifhing mark, as plain thoughts are of * n 
the low character, and lofty thoughts of the fub- 
Iime. Now a fine thought may deferve that cha¬ 
racter from fome or other of the following proper¬ 
ties. 

And the fird property we fhall mention is gravity 
and dignity. Thus Cicero, in a fpeech to Csefar, fays, 

“It has been often told me, that you have frequent¬ 
ly faid, you have lived long enough for yourfelf. I be¬ 
lieve it, if you either lived, or was born for yourfelf 
only.” Nothing could either be more fit and proper 
than this was, when it was fpoken ; or at the fame 
time a finer compliment upon Caefar. For the civil 
war was now over, and the whole power of the Ro¬ 
man government in the hands of Caffar; fo that he 
might venture to fay, he had lived long enough for 
himfelf, there being no higher pitch of glory to which 
his ambition could afpire. But then there were many 
things in the date that wanted redreffing, after thofe 
times of diforder and confufion, which he had not 
yet been able to effeCt, and of which Cicero here takes 
an opportunity to remind him. We fhall produce an¬ 
other example from Curtins. Philotas, one of Alex¬ 
ander’s captains, having formed a confpiracy againft 
him, was convicted of it, and put to death. Amin- 
tas, who was fufpefted of the fame crime, by reafon 
of his great intimacy with Philotas, when he comes to 
make his defence, among other things fpeaks thus : 

“I am fo far from denying my intimacy with Philo¬ 
tas, that I own I courted his friendfhip. Do you 
wonder that we fhowed a regard to the fon of Parme- 
nio, whom you would have to be next to yourfelf, gi¬ 
ving him the preference to all your other friends ? You, 

Sir, if I may be allowed to fpeak the truth, have 
brought me into this danger. Fur to whom elfe is it 
owing, that thofe who endeavoured to plcafe you, ad- 
dreffed themfelves to Philotas ? By his recommenda¬ 
tion we have been raifed to this fhare of your friend¬ 
fhip. Such was his intereft with you, that we court¬ 
ed his favour, and feared his difpleafure. Did we not 
all in a manner engage ourfelves by oath, to have the 
fame friends, and the fame enemies, which you had ? 

Should we have leffired to take this, which you as it 
were propofed to us ? Therefore, if this be a crime, 
you have few innocent perfons about you ; nay, indeed 
none. For all dedred to be the friends of Philotas; 
though all could not be fo who defired it. There¬ 
fore, if you make no difference between his friends 
and accomplices, neither ought you to make any be¬ 
tween thofe who defired to be his friends, and thofe 
who really were fo.” Could any thing be finer fpoken, 
more proper, and becoming the charaCier of a fol- 

dier. 
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Elocution, dier, than this defence; efpecially to a prince of fo with the greateft regard and tendernefs, in whole Elocution. 


great and generous a fpirit as Alexander? There is 
fomething which appears like this in Tacitus with re¬ 
lation to the empefor Tiberius, but falls vaftly fhort 
of it in the juftnefs and dignity of the fentiment. Se- 
janus, his great favourite, and partner in his crimes, 
falling under his difpleafure, was, like Philotas put 
to death for a confpiracy. Now a Roman knight, 
who apprehended himfelf in danger on account of 
his friendlhip with Sejanus, thus apologizes for him¬ 
felf to the emperor, in the manner of Amintas: “ It 
is not for us to examine the merit of a perfon whom 
you raile above others, nor your reafons for doing it. 
The gods have given you the fovereign power of all 
things, to us the glory of obeying. Let confpiracies 
formed againft the ftate, or the life of the emperor, 
be punilhed; but as to friendfhips and private re¬ 
gards, the fame reafon that juftifies you, Cxfar, ren¬ 
ders us innocent.” The turn of die expreffions is 
nor much different from that in the cafe of Amintas; 
but the beauty of the thought is fpoiled by the flat¬ 
tery of complimenting Tiberius upon an excefs of 
power, which he employed to the deftruftion of 
many excellent men. There is not that impropriety 
in the defence of Amintas, which is equally brave and 
juft. 

Another property of a fine thought is beauty and 
elegance. It is a fine compliment which Pliny pays to 
the emperor Trajan, when he fays, “ It has happen¬ 
ed to you alone, that you was father of your country, 
before you was made fo. Some of the Roman em¬ 
perors had been complimented with the title of father 
of their country, who little deferved it. But Trajan 
had a long time refufed it, though he was really fo, 
both by his good government, and in the efteem of 
his fubjefts, before he thought fit to accept of it. 
And Pliny, among other inftances of the generofity 
of that prince, which he mentions in the fame dif- 
courfe, fpeaking of the liberty that he gave the Ro¬ 
mans to purchafe eftates which had belonged to the 
emperors, and the peaceable polTeffion they had of 
them, does it by a turn of thought no lefs beautiful 
than the former. “ Such (fays he) is the prince’s 
bounty, fuch the fecurity of the times, that he thinks 
us worthy to enjoy what has been poffeffed by em¬ 
perors ; and we are not afraid to be thought fo.” 
There is a fprightlinefs in this image, which gives it a 
beauty ; as there is likewife in the following paffage 
of the fome difeourfe, where he fays to Trajan, 
“ Your life is difpleafing to you, if it be not joined 
with the public fafety ; and you buffer us to wi(h you 
nothing but what is for the good of thofe who wilh 
it.” And of the fame kind is that of Cicero to Cx- 
far, when he fays, “ You, Cas far, are wont to for¬ 
get nothing but injuries.” It is a very handfome, as 
well as juft refleff ion, made by Tacitus upon Galba’s 
government, that, “ He leemed too great for a pri¬ 
vate man, while he was but a private man; and 
all would have thought him worthy of the em¬ 
pire, had he never been emperor.” The beauty of 
a thought may give us delight, though the fujbeift 
be forrowful; and the images of th ngs in ti;em- 
felves unpleafant may be fo reprefented as to become 
agreeable. Sifigambis, t; e mother of Darius, after 
the death of her lbn, had been treated by Alexander 


power Ihe then was. So foon as lhe heard therefore 
that he was deal, fhe grew weary of life, and could 
not bear to outlive him. Upon which Curtius 
makes this fine refleftion : “ Though fhe had cou¬ 
rage to furvive Darius, yet file was alhamed to out¬ 
live Alexander.” 

The next property of a fine thought which we {hall 
mention, is delicacy. As, in the objedls of our fenfes, 
thofe tilings are laid to be delicate which affect us 
gradually in a foft and agreeable manner ; fo a delicate 
thought is that which is not wholly difeovered at 
once, but by degrees opening and unfolding itfelf to 
the mind, difclofes more than was at firlt perceived. 
Quintilian feems to refer to this, when he fays, 
“ Thofe tilings are grateful to the hearers, which 
when they apprehend, they are delighted with their 
own fagacity ; and pleafe themfelves, as though they 
had not heard, but difeovered them.” Such thoughts 
are not unlike the {ketches of fome pictures, which 
let us into the defign of the artift, and help us to dis¬ 
cern more than the lines themfelves exprefs. Of this 
kind is that of Salluft. “ In the greateft fortunes, 
there is the leaft liberty.” This is not often fo in 
fad, but ought to be; both to guard againft an abufe 
of power, and to prevent the effcifts of a bad example 
to inferiors. Pliny fpeaking of the emperor Trajan’s 
entry into Rome, fays, “ Some declared, upon fee¬ 
ing you, they had lived long enough ; others, that 
now they were more defirous to live.” The compli¬ 
ment is fine either w'ay, fince both muft efteem the 
fight of him the greateft happinefs in life ; and in 
that confiftency lies the delicacy of the thought. It 
was a fine character given of Grotius, when very 
young, on the account of his furprifing genius and 
uncommon proficiency in learning, that he was lorn 
a man; As il nature, at his coming into the world, 
had at once furnifhed him with thofe endowments 
which others gradually acquire by ftudy and applica¬ 
tion. 

The laft property of a fine thought, which we fhall 
take notice of, is novelty. Mankind is naturally plea- 
fed with new things ; and when at the jame time they 
are fet in au agreeable light, this very much heightens 
the pleafure. Indeed there are few fubjeffs, but what 
have been fo often confidered, that it is not to be ex- 
pedled they fliould afford many thoughts entirely new; 
but the fame thought fet in a d ff.rent light, or ap¬ 
plied to a different occafion, has in fome degree a 
claim of novelty. And even where a thing hath been 
fo well faid already, that it cannot eafily be mended, 
the revival of a fine thought often affords a pleafure 
and entertainment to the mind though it can have no 
longer the claim of novelty. Cicero, in his treadle 
of an orator, among fevcral other encomiums which 
he there gives to Crallus, fays of him, “ Craffus al¬ 
ways excelled every other perfon, but that d-’y he ex¬ 
celled himfelf” He means as an orator. B.ut elfe- 
where he applies the fame thought to C*!ar, upon 
another account; and wilh fome addition to it “ You 
bad (lays he) before conquered all other conquerors by 
your equity and clemency, but to-day you have con¬ 
quered yourfelf; you feem to have vanquilhed even 
victory herfelf, therefore you alone are truly invin¬ 
cible.” This thought, with a little variation of the 
3 H 2 phrafe,. 
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phrafe, has fines appeared in feveral later writers; and 
it is now grown common to lay of a perfon, who ex¬ 
cels in any way, upon his doing better than he did 
before, that he has outdone himfelf. The like has 
happened to another thought, which, with a little al¬ 
teration, has been varioufly applied. It was laid by 
Varro, That if the Mufes ’were to talk Latin, they 
‘would talk like Plautus. The younger Pliny, apply¬ 
ing this compliment to a friend of his, fays. His let¬ 
ters are fo finely written, that you would think the Mu- 
fes themfelves talked Latin. And Cicero tells us. It 
was faid of Xenophon , that the Mufes themfelves feemecl 
to fpeak Greek with his ‘voice. And eliewhere that 
Philosophers fay, if Jupiter /peaks Greek, he muft fpeak 
like Plato. The thought is much die fame in all thefe 
inftances, and has been lince revived by fome modern 
writers. 

II. We fhall now confider the language proper for the 
middle ftyle. And in general it may be obferved, that 
as the proper fubjedts of it are things of weight and im¬ 
portance, though not of that exalted nature as wholly to 
captivate the mind and divert it from attending to the 
didtion; fo all the ornaments of fpeech, and beauties of 
eloquence, have place here. 

And fir ft with regard to elegance, it is plain that a 
different choice of words makes a very great difference 
in the ftyle, where the fenfe is the fame. Sometimes 
one fingle word adds a grace and weight to an expref- 
fion, which, if removed, the fenfe becomes flat and life- 
lefs. Now fuch words as are moft full and exprelftve 
fuit beft with his character. Epithets alfo, which are 
proper and well chofen, ferve very much to beautify and 
enliven it, as they enlarge the ideas of things, and fet 
them in a fuller light. 

The moft accurate compofition, in all the parts of it, 
has place here. Periods, the moft beautiful and har¬ 
monious, of a due length, and wrought up with the 
exaft order, juft cadency, eafy and fmootli connexion 
of the words, and flowing numbers, are the genuine 
ornaments, which greatly contribute to form this cha¬ 
racter. 

But the principal diftindtion of ftyle arifes from tropes 
and figures. By thefe it is chiefly animated and raifed 
to its different degrees or characters, as it receives a lef- 
fer or greater number of them ; and thofe either more 
mild, or ftrong and powerful. 

As to tropes, thofe which afford the moft lively and 
pleafing ideas, efpecially metaphors, fuit the middle 
character. It is a pretty remark, which has been 
made by fome critics upon two verl'es of Virgil; one 
in his Eclogues, and the other in his Georgies. The 
former of thefe works is for the moft part written in 
the low ftyle, as the language of fhepherds ought to be; 
but the latter in the middle ftyle, fuitable to the na¬ 
ture of the fubject, and the perfons for whom it was 
defigned, the greateft men in Rome not thinking it be¬ 
low them to entertain themfelves with rural affairs. 
Now in the Eclogue, as fome copies read the verfe, 
the fhepherd complaining of the barrennefs of his land, 
fays, 


Infelix lolium el feriles nafeuntur avene. 

In Englifh thus: 

Wild oats and darnel grow inftead of corn. 


But in the Georgic, where the fame fenfe is intended, Elocution, 
inftead of the proper word nafeuntur, grow, the au- v ' 
thor fubftitutes a metaphor, dominaniur, command, and 
fays, _ ” 

Infelix lolium etferiles domir.antur avetue. 

That is in Englifh : 

Where corn is fown, darnel and oats command. 

It was fit and natural for the fhepherd to exprefs his 
fenfe in the plained terms ; and it would have been 
wrong to reprefent him going fo far out of his way, as to 
fetch a metaphor from government, in talking upon his 
own affairs. But in the Georgic, where the poet fpeaks 
in his own perfon, the metaphor is much more beautiful, 
and agreeable to the dignity of the work. Tins inftance 
may fhow in fome meafure how the ftyle is heightened 
by tropes, and the fame thought maybe accommodated 
to the feveral charadlers of ftyle by the different man¬ 
ner of expreflion. 

The like may alfo be faid of figures either of words or 
fentences, in reference to this charadter; which admits 
of the fined deferiptions, moft lively images, and bright- 
eft figures, that ferve either for delight, or to influence 
the paffions without tranfport or eeftafy, which is the 
property of the fublime. This is indeed the proper feat 
of fuch embellifhments, which fupport and make up a 
principal part of the middle or florid ftyle. Having 
treated largely upon thefe in feveral preceding chap¬ 
ters, we fhall here only briefly mention fome of the moft 
confiderable. I0 g 

Deferiptions are not only a great ornament to a dif- Hefcrip- 
courfe, but reprefent things in a very lively and agree- tions oma- 
able manner. In what a beautiful light has Cicero n j enta ' ani * 
placed the polite arts and fciences, when, deferibing p ealant ‘ 
them from their effedts, he thus reprefents to us the 
great advantages, as well as pleafuie, which they af¬ 
ford to the mind ? “ Other ftudies neither fuit with 
all times, nor all ages, nor all places; but thefe im¬ 
prove youth, delight old age," adorn profperity, afford 
a refuge and folace in adverfity; pleafe at home, are 
no hinderance abroad; fleep, travel, and retire with 
us.” And they often affedt us very powerfully, when 
they are addreffed to the fenfes. Quintilian has paint¬ 
ed the calamities of a city taken by ftorm, in the 
brighteft and ftrongeft colours, which he reprefents by 
“ Flames fpreading themfelves^ over the houfes and 
temples, the cracking of falling buildings, and a con- 
fufed noife from a variety of cries and fhouts; fome 
running they know not where, others in the laft em¬ 
braces of their friends, the fhrieks of children, wo¬ 
men, and old men unhappily referved to fuch diftrefs ; 
the plundering of all places civil and facred, the hurry 
and confufion in carrying off the booty, captives driven 
before their vidtors, mothers endeavouring to guard 
their infants, and quarels among the conquerors where 
the plunder is largeft.” This feems to be a very 
natural, as well as moving, image offo dreadful a cala¬ 
mity. . . 107 

Projopopoia is another very ftrong and beautiful fi- Profopo- 
gure, very proper for this character. Seneca has a P oia wel1 
fine inftance of it in his Confolatory letter to Marcia, 
upon the death of her fon. After many arguments ra ^ ter . 
he bad made ufe of to alleviate her grief, he at laft 
introduces her father, Cremutius Cordus, as thus ad- 

dreffing 
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Elocution. dreiUng her; “ Imagine your father (fays he) from 
' v the celeflial regions, fpeaking to you in this manner: 

Daughter, why do you fo long indulge your grief? why 
are you fo ignciant, as to think it unhappy for your 
fon, that, weary of life, he has withdrawn himfelf to 
his anceftors ? Are yon not fenfible what diforders for¬ 
tune occasions everywhere? and that fhe is kindefl to 
thofe who have lead, concern with her ? Need I men¬ 
tion to you princes who have been extremely happy, 
had a mine timely death fecured them from impend¬ 
ing evils ? or Roman generals, who wanted nothing 
to confummate their glory, but that they lived too 
long ? Why then is he bewailed longed in our family 
who died mod happily ? There is nothing, as you 
imagine, delirable among you, nothing great, nothing 
noble ; but, on the contrary, all things are mean, full 
of trouble and anxiety, and partake very little of the 
light which we enjoy.” This advice was very fuit- 
able for a philofopher; and he feems to have chofen 
this way of introducing it, to enforce the argument 
drawn from the happinefs of good men in a future 
date, from the tedimony of a perfon who was aftually 
T0 g in the poffeffion of it. 

Similitudes Similitudes and comparifons are another great orna- 
bothorna- ment of this ftyle, and oftened found here. Nothing 
mental and can b e fi ner than the comparifon between thofe two 
great orators, Demodhenes and Cicero, made by 
Quintilian, when he fays, “ Demodhenes and Cicero 
differ in their elocution; one is more clofe, and the 
other mors copious; the former concludes more con- 
cifely, and the latter takes a larger compafs ; the one 
always with pungency, and the other generally with 
weight; one can have nothing taken from him, and 
the other nothing added to him; the latter has more 
of art, and the former more of nature. But this mud 
be allowed to Demodhenes, that he made Cicero in a 
great meafure what he was. For as Tully gave himfelf 
wholly to an imitation of the Greeks, he leerns to me 
to have expreffed the force of Demodhenes, the fluen¬ 
cy of Plato, and the pleafantry of liberates.” Simili¬ 
tudes, taken from natural things, ferve very much to 
enliven the flyle, and give it a cheerfulnefs; which is 
a thing fo common and well known, that we need not 
day to give any indances of it. 

Antithefis Aniithejis , or oppofition, both in the words and 

has alfo a fenfe, has often the like beautiful effect. There is an 
fine effeA agreeable contrad in that paflage of Seneca : “ Cxfar 
does not allow himfelf many things, becaufe he can 
do all things: his watching defends all others fleep, 
his labour their quiet, his induitry their pleafure, his 
bufmefs their eafe ; fince he has governed the world, 
he has deprived himfelf of it.” Had he faid no more 
than only in genera], that Cafar does net allow himfelf 
many things, becaufe he can do all things, it might have 
palled for a fine thought; but, by adding fo many par¬ 
ticulars, all in the fame form of expreffion, and be¬ 
ginning each member with the fame word, he has both 
enlarged the idea, and beautified the antitheiis, by a 
bright verbal figure. 

Thefe, and fuch like florid figures, are fometimes 
found in hiflorians, but oftener in orators; and in¬ 
deed this middle character, in the whole of it, is 
belt accommodated to the fubjefts of hiftory and ora¬ 
tory. 


Elocirion. 

Chap. VII. Of the Sublime Stj le. 

120 

The fublime is the moll noble, as well as the mofl The nobleft 
difficult, part of an orator’s province. It is this prin- 
cipally which Cicero requires in his perfect orator, cu | t part of 
whom he could not deicnbe in words, but only con- an orator’s 
ceive of in his mind. And indeed, the nobleft genius province is 
and gre.iteft art are both requisite to form this cha- the fublime 
rafter. For where nature has been mofl liberal in fur- 
nifhing the mind with lofty thoughts, bright images, 
and ftrong expreffions; yet without the afllflance of 
art there will fometimes be found a wfixture of what 
is low, improper, ormifplaced. And a great genius, 
like a too rich foil, mull produce flowers and weeds 
promifeuoufly, without cultivation. But the juflefl 
propriety, joined with the greatefl flrength and highefl 
elevation of thought, are required to complete the 
true fublime. Art therefore is neceflary to regulate 
and perfeft the tafle of thofe who are defirousto excel 
in this charafter. 

In explaining the nature and properties of this cha¬ 
rafter, we fliall, as in the two former, confider fir ft the 
thoughts, and then the language, in each of which it is 
dillmguifhed from them. 

$ I. Sublime, as it relates to Thoughts, 

Lofty and grand fentiments are the bans and foun- Sublimity 
dation of the true fublime. Longinus therefore ad- as it relates 
vifes thofe who afpire at this excellence, to accuftom to thoughts 
themfelves to think upon the nobleft fubjefts. A mind 
that always dwells upon low and common fubjefh, 
can never raife itfelf fufficiently to reprefent things 
great and magnificent in their full extent and proper 
light. But he who inures himfelf to conceive the 
highefl and mofl exalted ideas, and renders them fa¬ 
miliar to his thoughts, will not often be at a lofs how 
to exprefs them ; for where proper words are wanting, 
by metaphors and images taken from other things he 
will be able to convey them in a juft and adequate 
manner. What is more common than for two perfons 
to conceive very differently of the fame thing from the 
different manner of thinking to which they have been 
accuftomed ? After the great battle in Cilicia, between 
Alexander and Darius, in which the latter was routed, 
he fent ambafl’adors to Alexander with propofals of 
peace, offering him half his kingdom with his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage. Parmenio, one of Alexander’s chief 
captains, fays to him upon this occafion, “ For my 
part, was I Alexander, I would accept of thefe con¬ 
ditions.” And fo would 1 (replies that aipiring mo¬ 
narch), was I Parmenio.” The half of fo vafl a king¬ 
dom at prefent, and a right of fucceffion to the whole 
by marriage, was the highefl ambition to which the 
thoughts of Parmenio could rife. But Alexander had 
vaflly higher views ; he aimed at nothing lefs than uni- 
verfal monarchy ; and therefore fuch a propofal feeme.l 
much beneath his regard. Noble and lofty thoughts 
are principally thofe which either relate to divine ob- 
jefts, or fuch things as among men are generally 
efteemed the greatefl and mofl illuflrious. 

Of the former fort is that of Homer, when deferi- 
bing the goddefs difeord, he fays, that the 

Walks on the ground, and hides her head in clouds. 

This 
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Elocu tion. This ftretch of thought, fays Longinus, as great as 
" v the diftance between heaven and earth, does not more 
reprefent the ftature of the goddefs, than the meafure 
of the poet’s genius and capacity. But fuch images, 
however beautiful in poetry, are not fo proper for an 
orator, whofe bufinefs it is to make choice of thofe 
which are fuited to the nature of things and the com¬ 
mon reafon of mankind. When Numa the i'econd 
king of Rome was fettled in his government, and at 
peace with his neighbours, in order to foften the fierce 
and martial temper of his fubjeCts, who have been al¬ 
ways accuftomed to wars during the rei n of his pre- 
deceffor Romulus, he endeavoured to imprefs their 
minds with an awe of the Deity ; and for that end in¬ 
troduced a number of religious ceremonies, which he 
• See E- pretended to have received from the goddefs Egeria*. 
GERi.i. This mull be efteemed an artful piece of policy at 
that time. But that fentiment is far more juft and 
noble, with which Cicero endeavours to infpire the 
members of a community, in his treadfe Of Laws, 
when he fays, that “ Citizens ought firft to be per- 
fuaded, that all things are under the rule and govern¬ 
ment of the gods ; that every affair is directed by 
their wifdom and power; that the higheft regard is 
due to them from men, fince they obferve every one’s 
conduct, how he aCts and behaves himfelf, and with 
what temper and devotion he worfhips them; and 
that they make a difference between the pious and 
impious.” Perfons under the influence of fuch a per- 
fuafion, could not fail of behaving well in fociety. 
And what he fays to Caefar is no lefs in this ftyle, 
when, interceding for Ligarius, he tells him, that 
“ men in nothing approach nearer to deity, than in 
giving life to men.” And Velleius Paterculus, fpeak- 
ing of Cato, gives him this fublime character, “ That 
he was more like the gods than men ; who never did a 
good thing, that he might feem to do it.” 

The ether kind of lefty thoughts mentioned above, 
are thofe which relate to power, wifdom, courage, be¬ 
neficence, and fuch other things as are of the higheft 
efteem among mankind. “ Your fortune (fays Tully 
to Caefar) has nothing greater than a power, nor your 
nature than a will, to fave many.” He fubjoins this 
compliment to what we juft now cited from him ; and 
applies that to Caefar, which was before only exprefl'ed 
in general, leaving him to draw the inference of his 
fimilitude to deity from the clemency of h : s nature. 
And elfewhere, as in a fort of tranfport for his fuccefs 
in defeating the confpiracy of Catiline, he thus be- 
fpeaks the Roman fenate : “ You have always decreed 
public thanks to others for their good government of 
the ftate, but to me alone for its prefervation. Let 
that Scipio (bine, by whofe conduct and v:ilour Hanni¬ 
bal was forced toleive Italy, and retire to Africa; 
let the other Scipio be greatly honoured, who deftroy- 
ed Carthage and Numantia, two cities the molt dan¬ 
gerous to this empire ; let Lucius Paulus be in high 
efteem, whole triumphal chariot was adorned with 
Pcrfes, once a molt powerful and noble prince; let 
Mi rius be in eternal honour, who twice delivered Italy 
from an invafion and the dread of fervituie ; let Pom- 
pey’s name excel all thefe, whofe aCtions and virtues 
are terminated by no other bounds but the courfe of 
'-he fun :—yet, among all their praifes, there will ftill 


feme place be left for my glory ; unlefs indeed it be Elocution. 

a greater thing to open for us new provinces to which v -- 

we may refort, than to fecure a place for our victo¬ 
rious generals to return in triumph.” And Velleius 
Paterculus, as if he thought no encomium too high 
for this great orator, laments his unhappy fate in thefe 
lofty ftrains, addreffed to M. .Antony, by whofe order 
he was put to death: “ You have taken from Cicero 
old age, and a life more miferable than death under 
your government; but his fame, and the glory of his 
affions and words, you have been fo far from deftroy- 
ing, that you have increafed them. He lives, and 
will live in the memory of all ages; and while this 
fyftem of nature, however conftituied, (hall remain 
(which fcarce any Roman but himfelf conceived in 
his mind, c Tnprehended by his genius, and iliuftrated 
with his eloquence), the praife of Cicero (hall accom¬ 
pany it; and all pofterity, while it admires his wri¬ 
tings againft you, will curfe your treatment of him ; 
and fooner (hall mankind be loft to the world than 
his name.” It was a noble reply cf Porus the Indian 
king, when, after his defeat by Alexander, being 
brought before him, and alked, how he expeSed to be 
treated ? he anfwered, Lite a king. And Valerius Ma¬ 
ximus, fpeaking of Pompey’s treatment of Tigranes 
king of Armenia after he had vanquifhed him, expreffes 
it in a manner fuited to the dignity and beneficence of 
the aftion, when he fays, “ He reftored him to his 
former fortune, efteeming it as glorious to make kings 
as to conquer them.” 

But the true fublime is confident with the greateft 
plainnefs and fimplieity of expreffion. And, gene¬ 
rally fpeaking, the more plain and natural the images 
appear, the more they furprife us. How fuccinCt, 
and yet how majeftic, is that expreftion of Caefar upon 
his victory over Pharnaces ? I came, I Jaw, I conquered. 

But there cannot be a greater or more beautiful ex¬ 
ample of this, than what Longinus has taken notice of 
from Mofes. “ The legiflator of the Jews (fays he), 
no ordinary perfon, having ajuft notion of the power 
and majefty of the Deity, has expreffed it in the be¬ 
ginning of his laws in the following words : And God 
faid —what ? Let there be light ; and there was light. 

Let the earth be made ; and it was made." This in- 
ftance from the divine writer, and the character here 
given of him by that excellent critic, is the more re¬ 
markable, as he was himfelf a Pagan. And certainly 
no laboured defeription could raife in the mind an 
higher conception of the infinite power of the Deity, 
than this plain and (hort narration. To command na¬ 
ture itfclf into being by a word, reprefents it at once 
altogether boundlefs and unlimited. 

It fometimes very much contributes to heighten the 
image of a thing, when it is expreffed in fo undeter¬ 
mined a manner, as to leave the mind in fufpenfe 
what bounds to fix to the thought. Of this kind is 
that of Cicero, when he firft raifes an objection againft 
the neceftity of an acquaintance with polite literature 
in order to form a great man, and then aufwers it. 

The objection is founded upon the examples of ieveral 
great and excellent perfons among the Romans, who 
had raffed themfelves to the higheft pilch of honour 
and dignity, and b.ea very ferviceabse to their coun¬ 
try, by the help of a good genius, without the advan¬ 
tage 
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Elocution, tage of much learning. In reply to which, he allows, 

J - that, where thefe are not united, nature or genius is of 

itfelf much preferable, and will carry a perfon further 
in the purfuitof great and noble defigns, than learning 
without a genius; but that both are necelfary to com¬ 
plete and perfeit a truly great man. But we lhall give 
what he fays himfelf on this head, by which that pro¬ 
perty of a fublime thought we are now endeavouring to 
explain, will appear from his manner of expreflron : 
“ I a. knowledge (fays he) that many perfons of an ex¬ 
alted mind and virtue h ;ve, trom a divine temper, 
without inftrudtion, become moderate and grave ; 
and I add likewife, that nature, without the afiiftance 
of learning, has frequently more contributed to honour 
and virtu;, than learning where a genius has been 
wanting: But yet I mull fay, that where the direc¬ 
tion and improvement of learning is added to a great 
and ex, ellert genius, it is wont to produce fomething 
admirable and Angular, which I know not how to def¬ 
ense.” He knew very well, that by leaving the minds 
of his hearers thus in fufpenfe, they would form to 
thnmfelves higher conceptions of what he intended, 
than from any idea he could convey to them in words. 
We may add to this another example from the fame 
great orator, where he fays, “ Truly if the mind had 
no views to pofterity, and all its thoughts were termi¬ 
nated by thofe bounds in which the fpace of life is con¬ 
fined, it would neither fatigue itfelf with fo great la¬ 
bours, nor be difquieted with fo many cares and 
watchings, nor fo often expofe itfelf to death. But 
there is a certain aftive principle in every good man, 
which conftantly excites his mind by motives of glory; 
and reminds him, that the remembrance of his name is 
not to end with his life, but extend itfelf to all pofteri- 
ty.” Of the like nature is that of Milton, when he 
deferibes Satan as flying from hell in queft of our earth, 
then newly formed. For, having reprefented that his 
wings failed him in the vaft vacuity, he thus deferibes 
his fall: 

Down he drops 

Ten thoufand fathom deep ; and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by iil chance 
The ftrong rebuff of feme tumultuous cloud, 
Inftincl with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. 

Thofe words, by which his fall is expreffed, 

And to this hour 

Down had been falling, 

leave the mind in fufpenfe, and unable to fix any 
bound to the vacuity; and by that means raife a 
greater and more furprifing idea of its fpace than any 
direft expreflion could have done. This image is very 
beautiful where it (lands; but fo much out of the com¬ 
mon way of thinking, as to fuit better with an epic 
poem than the d.fcourfe of an orator. 

§ 2 . The Sublime, with regard to Language. 

in What we have to offer upon this fubjefl will come 
a»toT lty unc * er t ^ e t ^ ree heads of Eegance, Comp fit'.on , and 
guage*" Dignity, which comprehend all the properties of 

I. Elegance. Thofe words and expreffions chiefly 
contribute to form the fublime, which are molt fono- 


rous, and have the greatef fplendor, force, and dignity. 
And they are principally fuch as thefe. Dong words, 
when equally exprellive, are rather to be cholen than 
fhort ones, and efpecially monofyllables. So to con¬ 
quer or viinquifti an enemy, carries in it a (uller and 
more grand found, than to beat an enemy. For which 
reafon, likewife, compound words are often preferable 
to Ample ones. So, if we fay, Cafar’s army, when he 
was pr.fent, was always invinib e; tliis manner of ex¬ 
preffion has more of fublimity in it, than (h mid we 
lay, Cafir’s army, when he was prefent, could ntv.r be 
conquered. But tire ancient languages have much the 
advantage of our’s in both thefe refpefts; for their 
words are generally longer, and they are abundantly 
more happy in their compofitions. The ufe of proper 
epithets does alfo in a particular manner contribute to 
this charafter. For as they denote the qualities and 
modes of things, they are as it were fiiort deferiptions ; 
fo that being joined to their fubjedts, they often greatly 
enlarge and heighten their image. Thus when the 
character of divine post is given to Homer or Virgil, 
or prince of orators to Demofihenes or Cicero ; it con- 
veys to the mind a more fublime idea of them, than 
the bare mention of their name. 

II. Compcfttion: The force of which, as Longinus 
obferves, is lb great, that fometimes it creates a kind 
of fublime where the thoughts themfelves are but 
mean, and gives a certain appearance of grandeur to 
that which otherwife would feem but common. But 
compofition confills of feveral parts ; the firft of which, 
in the order we have hitherto confidered them, is period. 
And here the cafe is much the fame as with animal 
bodies, which owe their chief excellency to the union 
and juft proportion of their parts. The feveral mem¬ 
bers, when leparate from each other, lofe both that 
beauty and force, which they have when joined toge¬ 
ther in a complete body. In like manner, fublimity 
arifes from the feveral parts of a period fo connedted, 
as to give force, as well as beaaty, to the whole. 
The periods therefore in this charadler fiiould be of a 
proper length. If they are too fhort, they lofe their 
juft weight and grandeur, and are gone almoft be ore 
they reach the ear; as on the contrary, when they 
are too prolix, they become heavy and unwieldy, and, 
by that means lofe their force. But more efpecially, 
nothing fuperfluous ought to be admitted, which very 
much enervates the force of a fenlence. We fhall ex¬ 
emplify this in a paffage from Herodotus, where he. 
is giving an account of the famous battle at Ther¬ 
mopylae between the Perfians and Lacedemonians. 
“ Dieneces (lays he) the Spartan, being told by 
aTrachinian, before the engagement with the Medes,. 
that when the barbarians came to fho t their arrows, 
they would fly fo thick as to obfeure the light of the 
fun ; he was fo far from being terrified at this, that 
defptfing their number, he replied, he “was pleafed 
with what his friend told him, lince if the fun was ob- 
feured, they fiiould fight in the (hade, and not in the 
fun.” The fenfe here is great and noble, but the 
fublimity of expreflion is fpoiled in a great meafure by 
thofe laft words, and not in the fun, which are wholly 
fuperfluous. Cicero was fenfible of this, and therefoi e 
he omits that member in relating the fame ftory, and 
fays only, ■“ A Spartan, hearing that one of the 
Perfiansihould fay in an infulting manner, that when 

they 
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Elocution. they came to engage, they fhould not be able to fee 
' v the fun, for the multitude of their darts and arrows, 
replies, Then we fhall fight in the fhade.” By flop¬ 
ping Iwre, he gives the fentence much more life and 
emphafis. The next thing to be confidered in com¬ 
petition, is the order and difpofition of the feveral 
words and members of a fentence. The different 
placing of but one or two words will fometimes 
wholly deftroy the grandeur of a fentence, and make 
it extremely flat. “This public ad: (fays Demoft- 
henes) difpelled the danger which at that time, like 
a cloud, hung over the city.” Let us vary the order a 
little, and read it thus: “ This public ad difpelled 
the danger, which like a cloud hung over the city at 
that time.” "VVhat a different turn does the expreffion 
receive for the worfe! The fpirit and majefty of it are 
entirely loft. And in placing the feveral parts of 
members, they ought to be fo difpofed, that what is 
moil weighty and important fhould ftand laft. So 
Tully fays of Catiline, “We ought to return thanks 
to heaven, that we have fo often efcaped fo odious, 
fo frightful, fo dangerous a plague of the ftate.” A 
thing may be odious and frightful, and yet not dan¬ 
gerous ; therefore he puts this in the laft place, to 
give it the greater force, and make the deeper im- 
preftion. Another thing to be attended to in com- 
pofition, is the connedion of the words with regard 
to the found ; that the pronunciation, in paffing from 
one to another, may be moil agreeable to the ear, 
and beft fuited to the nature of the fubjed. And as 
this is generally fomething grand and magnificent; fach 
a contexture of them as will give the greateft force 
and energy to the expreffion is mod proper for the 
fublime. Soft and languid founds are very unfuitable 
to this charader. They fcothe and pleafe the ear ; -but 
rather fink and deprefs the mind, than excite it to 
things great and noble. In this refped, therefore, 
our tongue, by its multitude of confonants, is more 
fuitable for fublime difcouifes than fome other modern 
languages, which abound with vowels. 

IT5 III. The laft head to be confidered, is the proper 
ufe of trapes and figures; which is here fo neceffary, 
that the title of dignity feems to have been given to 
this part of elocution, from the affiftance it more 
efpecially affords to this charader. For if, as has 
been obferved fom Longinus, compofitions will fome- 
t’mes create a fort of fublimiry ; this much offerer 
happens from the force and efficacy o-f fome lively 
tropes and fbong figures. 

And as to tropes, blight metaphors are peculiarly 
fuited to raife and animate the llyle. This is mani¬ 
fest frrm the nature of them, as they coniift of con- 
traded iimiiies, reduced to a Angle word ; which, it 
taken from things lofty and grand, muft of confe- 
quence give a fublimity to the ftyie. What can fug¬ 
ged to us a greater idea of the valour of Ajax, than 
Homer’s calling him the bulwark of the Greeks; or 
of the Scipios, than when they are ftyled by Virg ; l, 
the two thunderbolts of war. A number of the fc, well 
chcf'en, contribute no lefs to the grandeur than to the 
beauty of difeourfe. Hyperbole fometimes gives the 
fame iorce to an expreffion, if cautioufly ufed, and fo 
as not to exceed all appearance of truth. But the 
chief ufe of it i-, where proper words will not exprefs 
the juft idea of the thing defigned to be conveyed; 
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and it ihay feem rather the offspring cf neceffity than Elocution, 
choice. Of this nature is that of Herodotus, when ' ~' v ' 

fpeaking of the Lacedemonians at Thermopylae, he 
fays, “ They defended themfelves with the fwords 
they had left, and even with their hands and teeth, 
till the baibarians buried them under their arrows.” 

It cannot be fuppofed ftrictly true, that fo many 
arrows were thrown at them as to bury them; but 
having in the former part of the fentence reprefented 
their refolute dtfence in the ftrongeft terms, by faying, 
that, naked and without arms, they engaged armed 
men with their hands and teeth, the following hyper¬ 
bole feems not unnatural, and to intimate nothing 
more than what was neceffary to quell fuch obftinate 
refolution and courage. 

As to figures, whether verbal or thofe which con- 
fift in the fenfe, the nature of this charader will eafily 
dired to fuch as are mod proper. But with refped 
to the latter, poets take greater liberties in the ufe of 
them than would be allowed in an orator. As their 
images are often formed for pleafure and delight, fo 
they carry in them more of rapture and tranfport. 

But the orator’s ufe of them being to fe'e things in a 
ftronger and clearer light, they are more fedate and 
moderate. Befides, an orator fparce ever has occafion 
for fuch fiditious images as \re often meet with in 
poetry; though his ought to appear as natural, and 
its painting as ftrong and lively. We fhall juft men¬ 
tion fome of the chief of thofe figures which feem beft 
fuited for this purpofe ; though they are no lefs fuited 
to the middle ftyie, as has been fhown already, when 
taken from fubjeds of an inferior nature. 

i. Defcription. Of this Juftin gives us a fine in- 
ftance, m a fpeech of King Philip the fifth of Mace- 
don, wherein he reprefents the neceffity of falling up¬ 
on the Romans, who at that time were engaged in a 
war with Hannibal. “ I behold (fays he) a cloud of 
a moft dreadful and bloody war riting in Italy. I 
fee a ftorm of thunder and lightning, from the weft, 
which will overlpread all places with a vaft fhower of 
blood, into whatever country the ttmpeft of'vidory 
fhall drive it. Greece has undergone many violent 
fbocks in the Perfian, Gallic, and Macedonian wars ; 
but thefe would all be found unworthy of regard, if 
the armies now engaged in Italy fhould march out of 
that country. I view the terrible and cruel wars 
which involve thofenations through the courage of their 
forces, and flcill of their generals. This rage and fury 
cannot ceafe by the deftrudion of One party, without 
the ruin of their neighbours. Indeed, Macedon has 
lei's reafon to dread the favage conquerors than 
Greece ; becaufe mere prepared, and better able to 
deiend itfelf; but I am fenlible, thofe who attack 
each other fo impetuoufly will not confine their vic¬ 
tories within thofe bounds, and that it will be our lot 
to engage the conquerors.” So lively a pidure of 
imminent and threatening danger muft needs alarm the 
moft timorous, and excite them to a refolution to de¬ 
fend their country, and all that was dear to them. 

Such images gives fife and vigour to a diicourfe, and 
being artiully interwoven with proper arguments, in¬ 
fluence the mind, and carry it away by an irrefiitibia 
force, fo that the hearer is not: barely left to conduce 
the certainty of the thing, but moved by it, as it 
were, from ocular demonftrat on. The images therc- 
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Elocution, fore of an orator ought to be drawn from real things, his Iliad when his mind was in its full ftrength and 

--*—" or at lead fuch as are probable; for if they are wholly vigour; the whole body of the poem is dramatic, and 

fidticious and incredible, as many poetical images are, full of adlion: whereas the bed part of the Odyfley is 
they may give pleafure, but will not convince the mind, taken up in narrations, which feem to be the genius 
nor fway the paffions. of old age. So that one may compare him in this 

jjy 2. Enumeration has fome affinity with the former latter work to the letting fun, which dill appears with 
figure; by which, if the feveral parts have each fome- the fame magnificence, but has no longer the fame 
thing grand in them, the whole, when brought toge- heat and force.” And foon after, fpeaking of the 
ther, and difpofed in a jud order, very much concri- Odyfley, he fays, “ That piece may be called the re- 
butes to the fublimity. We fhall produce an example flux of his genius, which like the ocean ebbs, and 
of this from an Englilh writer, containing a defcrip- deferts its fhores.” What nobler idea could poffibly 
tion of our globe, upon a furvey of it after the gene- have been given of that great poet, than by thofe two 
ral conflagration, which he reprefents in this ftrong iimilitudes of the fun and the ocean ? And elfev, here, 
light: “ Such is the vanity and tranflent glory of this comparing thofe two great orators Demodhencs and 
habitable world ! By the force of one element break- Cicero, he lhows the like fublimity of thought. “ De- 
ing loofe upon the red, all the varieties of nature, all molthenes (fays he) is fublime, in that he is clofe and 
the works of art, all the labours of man, are reduced concife; Cicero, in that he is difFufed and extenfive. 
to nothing; all that we admired and loved before, as The former, by reafon of the violence, rapidity, 
great and magnificent, is obliterated and vanifhed, drength, and fury, with which he rages and bears all 
and another form and face of things, plain, Ample, before him, may be compared to a temped and thun- 
and everywhere the fame, overfpreads the whole der; but the iatter, like a great conflagration, de¬ 
earth. Where are now the great empires of the vours and confumes all he meets, with a fire that is 
world, and their great imperial cities? their pillars, never extinguifhed, but wherever it advances continu- 
trophies, and monuments of glory ? Show me where ally gathers new drength.” 

they flood, read the infeription, tell me the vigor’s 4. Antithefts, or a fentence confiding of oppofite 
name. What remains, what impreffions, what diffe- parts, has often the fame efreed; as in the following 
rence or didinflion, do you fee in this mafs of fire ? indance of Cicero, where his view is to reprefent 
Rome itfelf, eternal Rome, the great city, the em- Pompey as a mod confummate general. “ Who,” 
prefs of the world, whofe, domination or fuperdition, fays he, “ ever was, or need be more knowing, than 
ancient or modern, make a great part of the hidory this man ? who from his childhood, and indrudlion 
of the earth, what is became of her now ? She laid at fchool, went into the army of his father, and 
her foundations deep, and her palaces were drong and learned the military art, in a very great war againft 
fumptuous ; Jhe glorified herfelf, and lived delkioujly, and the fierced enemies : who, while yet a boy, became a 
/aid in her heart I ft a queen, and fall fee no for row : foldier under the greated general ; and when but a 
but her hour is come, (he is wiped away from the face youth was himfelf commander of a very great army: 
of the earth, and buried in everlading oblivion. But who has oftener engaged with the enemy in battle, 
it is not cities only, and the work of men’s hands ; the than any other perfon with his adverfary in private 
everlading hills, the mountains and rocks of the earth, conteds; has waged more wars than others have read, 
are melted as wax before the fun, and their place is no- and conquered more provinces than others have vvifhed 
where foimd. Here dood the Alps, the load of the to govern; whofe youth has been fpent in acquiring 
earth, that covei-ed many countries, and reached the art of war, not by die precepts of others, but his 
their arms from the ocean to the Black fea. This own commands; not by defeats, but vidtories; not by 
huge mafs of done is foftened and difl’olved, as a ten- campaigns, but triumphs.” 

der cloud into rain. Here dood the African moun- 5. Apofrophe. Among the articles charged againft 
tains, and Atlas with his top above the clouds. There Demoithenesby his great adverfary and rivaliEfchines, 
was frozen Caucafus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and one was, that he had advifed the Athenians to engage in 
the mountains of Afia; and yonder, towards the a war againft King Philip, wherein they had received a 
north dood the Riphean hills, clothed in ice and very great defeat. When Demodhenes comes to anfwer 
fnow ; all thefe are vanifhed, dropped away, as the that part of the charge, he does not lay as he might, 
‘Burnet’s fnow upon their heads.*” Thefe particulars confider- “You have not been mided, my fellow-citizens 1 , in 
Theory, ed feparately are all truly great and noble, and every expofmg your lives for the liberties and fafety of 
way fuited to the nature of the fubjedl; but as they Greece ; you are not without the mod illudrious ex- 
are here difpofed, and rife in order, they both enlarge amples of fuch condufl: for who can fay thefe great 
the idea, and heighten the image, of that grand cata- men were mided, who fought for the fame caufe in the 
drophe. plains of Marathon ?” But indead of expreffing him- 

118 3. Similitude: Which ferves very much for beauty felf thus, he gives the matter quite a different turn; 

and ornament; and, when taken from great andfub- and in a fort of raptuie, appealing to thofe brave de¬ 
lime objefts adds a grandeur and magnificence to the fenders of their country, fays, “ No, my fellow- 
things illudrated by it. We need go no farther for citizens, you have not done wrong, you have not: I 
an example of this, than to the great critic fo often proted by the ghods of thofe great men who fought 
mentioned already, who has treated upon the fublime for the fame caufe in the plains of Marathon.” By 
in a ftyle every way equal to the fubjedt. Pie, then, this appeal to thofe ancient worthies whofe memories 
comparing thofe two great works of Homer, his Iliad were in the highelt edeem at Athens, that it was the 
and Odylley, thus deferibes them; “ Homer ccmpofed caufe, and not the fuccefs, which rendered their actions 
\ol. XIII. j M fo 
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ORATORY. Part Ilf. 

fo glorious, he artfully corroborates his affertion in a by a fkilful hand, move and direct it at pleafure. Elocution. 

way which he knew mu ft have the greateft weight Now each of thefe parts of an orator’s province re- -*—■' 

with his audience. quires a different ftyle. The low Jlyle is moft proper 

As the proper fubjects of this character are either for proof and information; becaufe he has no other 
divine things, or fuch as are in the higheft efteem and view here but to reprefent things to the mind in the 
regard among mankind, which often require laudatory plained light, as they really are in themfelves, without 
difcourfes, or panegyric ; thefe naturally admit of all colouring or ornament. The middle Jlyle is mod fuited 
the ornaments and abidance of eloquence. Which, for pleafure and entertainment, becaufe it confids of 

however, mud be ufed with difcretion : for when the fmooth and well turned periods, harmonious numbers, 

mind is wrapped up in thought, and dretched to the with florid and bright figures. But the fublime is ne- 
utmofl of its powers in the purfuit of fome noble and ceflary in order to fway and influence the paflions. 
fublime idea, it cannot attend to all the lefler fineries Here the orator calls in all the aflidance both of na- 

and niceties of language; but from its own vigour, ture and art; the mod raifed and lofty thoughts, 

and lively conception of things, will be led to exprefs clothed with die brighted and dronged colouring, 
them in terms the. mod emphatical and bed fuited to enter into this character. 

their nature. In fuch cafes, therefore, the fublimity But as an orator has frequently each of thefe views 
mud appear rather from die elevation of the thought, in the fame difcourfe, we fha.ll fird give a fummary 
attended with a fimplicity of expreffion, dian from defcription of the feveral characters of dyle, which we 
the ornaments and drefs of the language. Thefe have formerly difcourfed on more at large; that by 
things feem more natural when the mind is relaxed, placing them together in one view, the difference be- 
and employed upon lower objects. Though, upon tween them may be more plain and obvious: and then 
the whole, grandeur and majedy of expreffion is the wefhall proceed to fhow to what particular parts of a 
proper mark of this character with relation to the ’ difcourfe each of them is more efpecially to be ap- 
language, as beauty and fplendor is of the middle plied. 

ftyle. I. Firft, then, as fhorter periods are proper in the 

low Jlyle, fo lefs care is neceffary in their turn and ca- 
Chap. VIII. Of the Style of an Orator. dency. If a fentence now and then drop unexpectedly, 

and difappoint the ear, or has fomething rough and 
The ftyle of an orator comprehends all the cha- harfh in its compofition, it is no blemifh in this cha¬ 
racters already explained, of low, middle, and fublime, raCter. For as it is fuited to the manner of common 
as they are applied by him in the different parts of difcourfe, an appearance of regard to the fubjeCt, ra- 
his province. For that the language muft be fuited ther than the form of expreffion, is more becoming 
to the nature of the fubjeCt, we have had occafion than any beauties of art. But the words fhould be 
often to obferve already; and the different view of the well chofen and proper, fuited to the ideas they are 
fpeaker or writer neceffarily occafions a variety in defigned to convey; the expreflions plain and clear, 
the manner of expreffion. Now an orator has three and the artificial ornaments few and modcft. By ar- 
things in his view; to prove what he afferts, to re- tificial ornaments are here meant tropes and figures; 
prefent it in an agreeable light, and to move the paf- and they are called artificial, becaufe they vary from 
lions. Thefe are all neceffary, we do not mean in the the natural drefs of language, either in the words or 
order wherein we have now mentioned them, but that manner of expreffion : though they are often ufed by 
the difcourfe may upon the whole have its defired thofe who are wholly unacquainted with the rules of 
effeCt upon the audience. For unlefs the mind be art; and particularly metaphors, which perfons who 
convinced of the truth of what is offered by folid and have the leaft command of language frequently run 
cogent arguments, neither will the moft eloquent dif- into, through mere neceffity, for want of a fufficient 
courfe afford a lading pleafure, nor the moft pathetic flock of proper words to convey their ideas. The low 
long influence the affeCtions. Though, on the other ftyle therefore admits of thefe: but care fhould be 
hand, the hearers expeCt to be entertained at the taken to choofe fuch as have been rendered fami- 
fame time they are informed; and therefore, unlefs liar by ufe, or at leaft where the flmilitude is very 
the language be agreeable to their tafte, they will foon plain and evident. Bold or lofty metaphors, or where 
call off their attention, and think but meanly of the the allufion is dark and remote, ought to be avoided, 
fpeaker. And unlefs both thefe are warmed and ani- Nor is the moderate ufe of the other tropes wholly 
mated by a becoming pathos, the fpeaker may very difagreeable to this ftyle. And the fame thing is to 
probably mifs of his end in bringing his audience be faid with refpeCt to verbal figures, or fuch as con- 
over to his fentiments. For bare conviction is not fill in the particular difpofition of the fentence, fo that 
fufficient with many perfons to excite them to action, if the form of it be changed, the figure is loft. Of 
They will acquiefce in the truth of a thing which thefe, fuch as come neareft to the natural way of ex- 
they cannot contradict, or will not give themfelves preffion are moft proper for this ftyle; and therefore 
the trouble to examine; and at the fame time remain thofe which confift in a jingle of words, arifing from 
unconcerned to profecute it. And the pleafure of a the fame or like found, are to be avoided, as carry- 
florid difcourfe will of itfelffoon vanilh, like the har- ing in them too much the appearance of art. Thofe 
mony of mufic, or the charms of a fine poem. And likewife which confift in a repetition of the fame word 
the ref. re to captivate his audience, fecure them in his have often too great a force and vehemence for this 
intereft, and pufh them upon action, it is neceffary mild and gentle character. And as to figures of fen- 
for the orator to engage their affeCtions; thefe are, tences, which do not depend on the conftruCtion of 

as it were, the fprings of the foul, which, managed words, but lie in the fenfe, many of them are tpo gay 
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Elocution, and fprightly, and others too rapid and impetuous, 
- —* for the fimplicity of the low ftyle; fo that only the 

more moderate and fedate ones are to be allowed a 
place here. It is therefore no wonder if perfons are 
often miftaken in their notions of this character; the 
beauty of which confiding in a certain plainnefs and 
fimplicity, without any thing in it but what feems 
natural and common, every one is apt to imagine he 
can- readily be mailer of it, till by experience lie finds 
the contrary. For the cafe is much the fame here, as 
in perfons of falhion and good breeding, whofe boha- 
viour and addrel's is attended with that agreeable free¬ 
dom and feeming negligence, which in appearance is 
very eafy to exprefs, but in reality is fcarce imitable 
by ethers. 

As the middlefyle is more adapted for pleafure and 
delight, it admits of all thofe beauties and ornaments 
which foothe and entertain the mind. It has more 
force and energy than the low ftyle, but lefs than the 
fublime. Smooth and harmonious numbers, well turn¬ 
ed periods, of a juft length, delightful cadency, and ac¬ 
curate difpofition of tire words, are fuited to this ftyle. 
The molt beautiful aird fhining tropes, which ftrike 
the fancy, and all thofe verbal figures which, by a re¬ 
petition, fimilitude, or proportion of founds, pleafe 
and gratify the ear, help to form this character. The 
like is to be faid as to figures of fentences: The mod 
florid and beautiful, fuch as enumeration, defeription, 
fimilitude, and the like, are here the moft proper. 

But it is the fublime fyle which perfedls the orator. 
This requires the moft forcible and emphatical words, 
the boldeft metaphors, and ftrongeft figures. In verbal 
figures, repetitions, fynonyms, gradations, contraries, 
with others of a like force and energy, are chiefly 
employed here. But figures of fentences are tire moft. 
confiderable, and principally contribute to make up 
this charadler. Among thefe are fimilies taken from 
lofty fubjedts, profopopceia, apoftrophe, exclamation, 
epiphonema, apofiopefis, and others of a like nature. 
But due care muft likewife be taken of the form, con- 
ftrudtion, and harmony of the periods ; which feem 
belt difpofed, when long and fhort ones are inter¬ 
mixed. For though round and fwelling periods carry 
in them fomething grand and majeftic, yet many 
times they move too flow to ftrike the paffions; where¬ 
as fhort ones are more acute and pungent, and by re¬ 
turning quick, awaken the mind, and raife the paffions. 
But to render it complete, it muft be fupported with 
ftr ng reafon, grandeur of thought, and fentiments 
every way equal to the expreffion; without which it 
will be very liable to fwell into bombaft, and end bare¬ 
ly in amufement. 

II. Having given a fhort fketch of this part of the 
orator’s furniture, we thall now go on to fhow where, 
and in what manner, he is to make ufe of it. This 
will belt appear by confidering his principal view in 
each part of his difeourfe. Now the paits of a juft 
oration (as we have formerly fhown) are fix; Introduc- 
tion , Narration, Proportion, Confirmation, Confutation, 
and Conclufon . Not that all thefe are neceffary in 
every difeourfe, but it is proper they fhould all be men¬ 
tioned, that we may confider what ftyle is fitted for 
them when they are neceffary. 

m In the Introduction, the orator has three things be¬ 
fore him; to gain the efteem of his hearers, to fccure 


their attention, and to give them fome general no- Elocution, 
tion of his fubjedh To let out modeftly is undoubt- “ 
edly the moft likely way to recommend Irmfclf. For 
to attempt to inflame an audience, before they are 
prepared for it, or fee the reafon of much warmth, is 
highly improper. A prudent fpeaker will, like 13 e- 
mofthen.s, begin whh temper, and rife gradually, till 
he has infeniibly warmed his hearers, and in fome 
degree engaged their affcdlions in his favour. So 
that this part fcarce rifes above the middle ftyle. 

And if it carry in it an air of pleafantry and good- 
humour, it is generally the more apt to engage the 
attention. 

The introduction is ufually followed by the narra- rzj 
tion, or a recital of fuch things as either preceded, ac- 
c jinpanied, or followed upon the Jubjeft under confi- 
deration. Now, as the qualities that recommend a 
narration are clearnefs, brevity, and probability; thefe 
fiifficiently point out the ftyle. Perfpicuity arifes 
from the choice of proper words, and fuch tropes as 
have been rendered moft familiar by ufe ; brevity re¬ 
quires moderate periods, whofe parts are but little 
tranfpofed ; and a plain and Ample drefs without or¬ 
nament or colouring, is bell fuited to reprefent things 
probable: all which are the properties of the low 
ftyle. And therefore Cicero fays, narrations come pretty 
near to our ordinary difeourfe. Indeed, fometimes it is 
neceffary not only to relate the facts themfelves, but 
likewife to deferibe the manner in which they were 
performed. And then a further degree of art may 
be requifite to reprefent them with all their circum- 
ftances, and paint them to the mind in their proper 
colours. 

The next part in order is the propofition, or fuhject 124 
of the difeourfe, in which there can be no room for 
ornament. But as it is the bafts and foundation of the 
orator’s whole deftgn, it ought to be laid down in the 
plaineft and cleared terms, fo as to leave no room for 
doubt or uncertainty what it is which he intends to 
difeourfe upon. 

The next thing is confrmation, wherein the orator 12y 

endeavours to maintain and defend his own caufe, and 
to convince his hearers of the truth of it by reafon 
and argument. Now the low ftyle is certainly fitt^ft 
for cool reafoning and debate. But the orator’s me¬ 
thod of reafoning often very much differs from that of 
the philofopher. The latter contents himfelf with the 
moft plain and familiar manner of reprefenting the 
truth, and thinks it fufficient if what he fays be clear¬ 
ly underftood. But the former, at the fame time that 
he convinces the judgment, endeavours likewife to af- 
fedt the paffions, and that in a great variety of ways. 

So that in this part of the difeourfe the ftyle is very 
different, according to the nature and circumftances 
of the cafe. Sometimes, while he is dwelling upon 
the proof of a thing, he talks coolly, and reafons 
with the fedatenefs of a philofopher; and where any 
part of his argument appears doubtful or obfeure, he 
endeavours with the fame even temper to explain and 
clear it up. But frequently he intermixes with his 
proofs all the arts of perfuafion, and embellilhes his 
reafons witli the greateft ornaments and beauties of 
eloquence. 

Confirmation is ufually followed by confutation, in 126 
which the orator endeavours to enervate and overthrow 
3 hi 2 all 
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Elocution all that has been advanced in favour of die oppofite 
v fide of the queftion. But as the ftyle is much the fame 
here as in the former part, what has been faid upon 
that may be fufficient for this likewife. 

I2 7 The laft part aboverneniioned is the conclujion. 
This confifts of two branches, recapitulation and ad- 
rrc/s. , Recapitulation is a lliort recital of the feveral 
arguments, or at lead of the chief of them, which were 
before advanced in fupport of the caufe; that, being- 
brought together into a narrow compafs, they may 
appear in a ftronger light. Wherefore the language 
here ought rather to be forcible and ftrong than flo¬ 
rid, becaul'e brevity and concifenefs is a neceflary qua- 
lit}-. The other branch of the concluflon confifts in 
an addrefs to the paflions, and is wholly perfuaftve ; 
for which the fpeaker is now entirely at leifure. In¬ 
deed, this is often done occafionally in other parts of 
the difcourfe, particularly in the introduction and con¬ 
firmation : But as in the former of thefe, his view is 
principally to fecure the good opinion of the hearers, 
and excite their attention; and in the latter to defend 
his Own fide of the queftion by reafon and argument; 
when diefe two points are gained, he has nothing left 
but to prevail with them to fall in with the defign, and 
declare for him. And the beft way to attain this is, 
by engaging their paflions in his intereft. Hence, 
then, to ufe Quintilian’s words, “ All the fprings of 
eloquence are to be opened. Now we are paft the 
rocks and {hallows, all the fails may be hcifted.” And 
as the greateft part of the ccnclufion confifts in illu- 
ftration, the moft pompous language and ftrongeft fi¬ 
gures have place here. 

All the variety abovementioned, however, is not 
always neceflary. Regard muft be had to the nature 
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of the fubjett, the time, place, perfons, and other cir- Elocution, 
cumftances ; by all which the ftyle is^to be regulated. v • 

To difcourfe in a lofty and grand way upon a common 
topic, or in a low and fiat manner upon a fublime ar¬ 
gument, are both equally injudicious. Cicero refers 
us to feme difcourfes of his own, as inftances of each 
kind. His oration for Caecina, he fays, is written in 
the low ftyle, that for the Manilian law in the middle 
ftyle, and that for llabirius in the fublime; and his 
A ions againft Verres, with fome others, are patterns 
of the variety here mentioned. And he gives us a very 
comprehenfive defcription of a perfeft orator in very 
few words, when he fays : “ He is one who can 
fpeak upon a low fubjedt acutely, upon a lofty fubjedt 
with fublimity, and upon a moderate fubjedt tempe¬ 
rately.” By which he means no more, than one who 
is mailer of the three charadlers here defcribed, and 
knows when and how to ufe them. But although he 
mentions feveral among the Greeks, and fome few 
among the Romans, who excelled in one or other of 
thefe different kinds; yet one who excelled in them 
all, he fuppofes never to have exifted, except in the 
imagination. The reafon perhaps may be, becaufe 
each of them feems to require a very different genius, 
fo that it is fcarce poflible for the fame perfon to fuc- 
ceed in them all. Since therefore it is fo rare and dif¬ 
ficult a matter to gain the command of each in any 
good degree, it is better perhaps for every one to pur¬ 
ine that which nature feems moil inclined to, and to 
excel in it, than to ftrive againft their genius. For 
every kind has its perfedtions ; and it is more commen¬ 
dable to be a mafter of one thing, than to do feveral 
but indifferently. 


Part IV. OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Chap. I. Of Pronunciation in general. 

Pronun If) Ronuhciatioh is alfo called Ailion by fome of the 
ciatiorTa it ancients. Though, if we attend to the proper fig- 
conformity nification of each of thefe words, the former refpedts 
of the the voice, and the latter the geftures and motions of 
voice and t he body. But if we confider them as fynonymous 
tlic hi'b'od term5 > ' n 'his large fenfe pronunciation or adlion may 
J 'be faid to be a fuitable conformity of the voice, and the 
feveral motions of the body, in /peaking to the fubjeB mat¬ 
ter of the difcourfe. 

The beft judges among the ancients have reprefent- 
ed this as the principal part of an orator’s province, 
from whence he is chiefly to expedt fuccefs in the art 
of perfuafion. When Cicero, in the perfon of Craflus, 
has largely and elegantly difcourfed upon all the other 
parts of oratory, coming at laft to fpeak of this, he 
fays : “ All the former have their effect as they are 
pronounced. It is the adtion alone that governs in 
fpeaking ; without which the beft orator is of no va¬ 
lue, and is often defeated by one in other refpects 
much his inferior.” And he lets us know, that De- 
mofthenes was of the fame opinion, who, when he was 
aiked what was the principal thing in oratory, re¬ 
plied, Action; and being aiked again a fecond and a 


third time, what was next confiderable, he ftill made 
the fame anfwer. By which he feemed to intimate, 
that he thought the whole art did in a manner confift 
in it. And indeed, if he had not judged this highly 
neceflary for an orator, he would fcarce have taken fo 
much pains in corredting thofe natural defedts, under 
which he laboured at firft, in order to acquire it. For 
he had both a weak voice, and likewife an impedi¬ 
ment in his fpeech, fo that he could not pronounce di- 
ftindlly fome particular letters. The former of which 
defects he conquered, partly by fpeaking as loud as 
he could upon the fhore, when the fea roared and was 
boifterous; and partly, by pronouncing long periods 
as he walked up hill; both of which methods contri¬ 
buted to the ftrengthening of his voice. And he found 
means to render his pronunciation more clear and ar¬ 
ticulate, by the help of fome little ftones put under 
his tongue. Nor was he lefs careful in endeavouring 
to gain the habit of a becoming and decent gsfture; 
for which purpofe he ufed to pronounce his difcourfes 
alone before a large glafs. And becaufe he had got 
an ill cuftom of drawing up his {boulders when he 
fpoke; to amend that, he ufed to place them under a 
fword, which hung over him with the point down¬ 
ward. Such pains did this prince of the Grecian ora¬ 
tors take to remove thofe difficulties, which would 

have 
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Pronuncia- have been fufficient to difcourage an inferior and left; 
tion. afpiring genius. And to how great a perfection he 
” v arrived in his adtion, under allthefe difad vantages, by 
his indefatigable diligence and application, is evident 
from the confeffion of his great adverfary and rival in 
oratory, JEfchines. Who, when he could not bear 
the difgrace of being worded by Demofthenes in the 
caufe of Ctefiphen, retired to Rhodes. And being 
defiled by the inhabitants to recite to them his own 
oration upon that occafion, which accordingly he did; 
the next day they requefted of him to let them hear 
that of Demofthenes; which having pronounced in a 
moll graceful manner to the admiration of all who 
were prefent, “ How much more (fays he) would you 
have wondered if you had heard him fpeak it himfelf !” 
By which he plainly gave Demofthenes the preference 
in that refpeft. We might add to thefe authorities 
the judgment of Quintilian who fays, that “ it is not 
of fo much moment what our compofitions are, as 
how they are pronounced ; fince it is tire manner of 
the delivery, by which the audience is moved.” c\nd 
therefore he ventures to affert, that “ an indifferent 
difeourfe, affifted by a lively and graceful adtion, will 
have greater efficacy than the fineft harangue which 
wants that advantage.” 

O 

The truth of this fentiment of the ancients con¬ 
cerning the power and efficacy of pronunciation, 
might be proved from many inftances; but one or two 
may here fuffice. Hortenlius, a cotemporary with 
Cicero, and while living next to him in reputation as 
an orator, was highly applauded for his adhon. But 
his orations after his death, as Quintilian tells ns (for 
we have none of them now remaining ), did not appear 
anfwerable to his character ; from whence he juftly 
concludes, there muff have been fomething pleafmg 
when he fpoke by which he gained his chaiadter, 
which was loft in reading them. But perhaps there 
' is fcarcs a more confiderable inftance of this than in 
Cicero himfelf. After the death of Pompcy, when 
Cadar had got the government into his own hands, 
many of his acquaintance interceded with him in be¬ 
half of their relations and friends, who had been of 
the contrary party in the late wars. Among others, 
Cicero folicited for his friend Ligarius; which Tubero 
underftanding, who owed Ligarius a grudge, he op- 
pofed it, and undertook to reprefent him to Caefar as 
unworthy of his mercy. Caefar himfelf was prejudiced 
againft Ligarius; and therefore, when the caufe was 
to come before him, he faid, “ We may venture to 
hear Cicero difplay his eloquence; for I know the per- 
fon he pleads for to be an ill man, and my enemy.” 
But, however, in the courfe of his oration, Cicero fo 
worked upon his paffions, that by the frequent altera¬ 
tion of his countenance, the emotions of his mind were 
very confpicuous. And when he came to touch upon 
the battle of Pharfalia, which had given Csefar the 
empire of the world, he reprefented it in that moving 
and lively manner, that C.sfar could no longer con¬ 
tain himfelf, but was thrown into fucb a fit of ihiver- 
ing, that he dropped the papers which he held in his 
hand. This was the more remarkable, becaafe Cxf.ir 
was himfelf one of the greateft orators of that ago, 
knew all, the arts of addrefs, and avenues to the paf¬ 
fions, and confequently was better prepared to guard 
againft them. But neither his fki’il, nor refolulicn of 


mind, was of fufthienl force againft the power of ora- Denuncia¬ 
tory; but the conqueror of the world became a con- . tl ° 11, . 
queft to the charms of Cicero’s eloquence; fo that, 
contrary to his in'ention, he gave into his plea, and 
pardoned Ligarius. Now' that oration is ftill extant, 
and appears exceedingly well calculated to touch the 
foft and tender paffions and fprings of the foul; but we 
believe it c m fcarce be difcernible to any in reading it, 
how it fhould have had fo furpriling an effedt; which 
muft therefore have been chiefly owing to the wonder¬ 
ful addrefs and condudt of thefpeaker. 

The more natural the pronunciation is, it will of 
confequcnce be the more moving, fince the perfection 
of art confifts in its neareft reftmblance to nature. 

And thcref ,re it is not without good reafon, that the 
ancients make it one qualification of an orator, that he 
be a good man; becaufe a perfon of this character will 
make the caufe he efpoufes his own, and the more fen- 
fibly he is touched with it himfelf, his action will be 
the more natural, and by that means the more eafilv 
affect others in the fame manner. Cicero, fpeaking 
upon this fubjedt, fays, “ It is certain that truth (by 
which he means nature) in every thing excels imita¬ 
tion ; but if that was fufficient of itfelt in action, we 
Ihouid have no occafion for art.” In his opinion 
therefore (and who was ever a better judge), art, in 
this cafe as well as in masy others, if well managed, 
will affift and improve nature. But this is not all; for 
fometimes we find the force of it fo great and power¬ 
ful, that, where it is wholly counterfeit, it will for the 
time work the fame effedt as if it was founded in truth. 

This is well known to thofe who have been converfant 
with the reprefentations of the theatre. In tragedies, 
thouuli we are fenfible that every thing we fee and. 
hear is feig-ned and counterfeit, yet fach is the power 
of adtion, that we are oftentimes affedted by it in the 
fame manner as if they were all realities. Anger and 
refentment at the appearance of cruelty, concern and 
folicitude for diftreiied virtue, rife in our breads; and 
tears are extorted from us for oppreffed innocence : 
though at the fame time, perhaps, we are ready to 
laugh at ourfelves for being thus decoyed. If art then 
has fo great an influence upon us, when fuppor;ed on¬ 
ly by fancy and imagination, how powerful muft be 
the effect of a juft and lively reprefentation of what we 
know to be true and real ? 

How agreeable it is both to nature and reafon, that: 
a warmth of expreffion and vehemency of motion 
fhould rife in proportion to the importance of the 
fubjedt and concern of the fpeaker, will further ap¬ 
pear, by looking back a little into the more early and 
fimple ages cf the world. For the higher we go, the 
more we fhall find of both. We fhall give the obferva- 
tion of a very great man upon this head, in his own 
words. “The Romans (fays he) had a very great?, 13 ' 0 
talent this way, and the Greeks a greater. The ea- p, 51 . 
flern nations excelled in it, and particularly the He¬ 
brews. Nothing can equal the ftrength and vivacity 
of tile figures they employed in their difeourfe; and 
the very adtions they ufed to exprefs their fentiments ; 
fuch as putting afises on their heads, and tearing their 
garments, and covering themfelves with fackclolh un¬ 
der any deep diftrefs and forrow of mind. . I do not 
fpeak of what the prophets did to give a more lively 
reprefentation of the things they foretold, becaufe- 

fell! 
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‘Pronuncia fuch figurative anions were the effed of divine infpi- 
tlon ‘ ration. But even in other cafes we find thofe people 
underftood much better than we do how to exprefs 
their grief, and fear and other paffions. And hence, 
no doubt, arofe thofe furprifing effects of eloquence, 
which we never experience now.” Thus far this ex¬ 
cellent writer. And what he fays here with refpect 
to the adions of the eaftern nations, was in a good 
meafure cnftomary among the Greeks and Romans ; if 
not entirely of the fame kind, yet perhaps as vehe¬ 
ment and expreflive, They did not think language of 
itfelf fufficient to exprefs the height of their paffions, 
unlefs enforced by uncommon motions and gedures. 
Thus, when Achilles had driven the Trojans into 
their city with the greated precipitation and terror, 
and only Hedor ventured to tarry without the gates 
to engage him ; Homer reprefents both king Priam 
and his queen under the higheft condernation for the 
danger of their fon. And therefore, in order to pre¬ 
vail with him to come into the city, and not fight with 
Achilles, they not only entreat him from the walls in 
the moft tender and moving language imaginable; 
but he tears off his grey locks with his hands ; and {he 
in a flood of tears expofes her breads, and adjures him 
by thofe paps which fuckled him, to comply with their 
requefl. The poet knew very well, that no words of 
themfelves could reprefent thofe agonies of mind he 
endeavoured to convey, unlefs heightened by the idea 
of fuch actions as were expreflive of the deeped for- 
row. And indeed this was anciently edeemed fo re- 
quifite in an orator, that in matters of importance he 
was fcarce thought to be in earned who wanted it. In 
one of Cicero’s orations, he does not dick to argue in 
that manner with his adverfary. “Would you talk 
thus (fays he) if you was ferious ? Would you, who 
are wont to difplay your eloquence fo warmly in the 
danger of others, aid fo coldly in your own ? Where 
is that concern, that ardour, which ufed to extort pity 
even from children? Here is no emotion of either of 
mind or body ; neither the forehead brack, nor the 
thigh, not fo much as a damp of the foot. There¬ 
fore, you have been fo far from inflaming our minds, 
that you have fcarce kept us awake.” 

As adion therefore was judged fo neceffary a qua¬ 
lification in an orator among the ancients, fo they 
made ufe of feveral. methods and expedients for the 
better attaining it. The principal of which we {hall 
briefly mention. 

Decency of pronunciation is an habit. And as all 
h,tbits are gained by time, fo the .fooner they are 
learned, they are generally acquired with greater eafe. 
For while perfons are young, they are not only more 
flexible, and capable of any particular bent, but they 
are likewife. free from the trouble of encountering and 
fubduing contrary habits, which doubles the labour, 
and increafes the difficulty of attaining any laudable 
quality. Quintilian was very fenfible of this in the 
cafe here before us; and therefore, in order to have 
perfons trained up to it, he begins with them in their 
childhood, and defcends fo low as even to give direc¬ 
tions how they {hould be taught to pronounce when, 
they firb learn to read. And he advifes, that they 
{hould then be in. ftructed where to fulpend their voice, 
and make the proper paules, both in didinguifhing 
the feveral parts of the fame fentence, and in fepara- 
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ting one fentence from another: likewife when to Pronuncia* 
raid or fink their voice, or give it a proper inflec- tion - 
tion ; to be flower or fader, more vehement or fedate, 
as the nature of the things may require ; and that the 
tone of their voice be alway s manly and grave, but at 
the fame time mixed with an agreeable fweetnefs; 

Thefe things may perhaps appear in themfelves fmall- 
but if duly attended to, they will be found of confi- 
derable fervice to bring us to a jud and proper pro¬ 
nunciation. For in every thing that is to be attained 
by practice, it is a great advantage to fet out right 
at fird., 

The ancients likewife had perfons whom they called 
phonafci, whofe proper bufinefs it was to teach them 
how to regulate and manage their voice ; and others, 
who indruded them in the whole art of pronunciation, 
both as to their voice and gedures. Thefe latter .were 
generally taken from the theatre, being fome eminent 
experienced . adors. So Quintilian, treating of the 
province of thefe perfons, fays, “ The comedian ought 
to teach them how to relate fads, with what autho¬ 
rity to advife, with what vehemence to exprefs anger, 
and with what foftnefs compaffion.” And {peaking 
of gedures, he fays, “ He {hould admoniffi them to 
raife their countenance, not didort their lips, or dretch 
their mouths.” With feveral other directions of the 
like kind. And we are told concerning the emperor 
M. Antoninus, ufually called the philofopher, that 
His JirJl majlers were Euphoria the grammarian, and Gc- 
minus the comedian. 

But though they made ufe of adors to indrud 
their youth in forming their fpeech and gedures, yet 
the adion of an orator was much different from that 
of the theatre.- Cicero very plainly reprefents this di- 
dindion, in the words of Craffus, when fpeaking of 
orators, he fays, “ The motions of ’the body ought 
to be fuited to the expreffions, not in a theatrical way, 
mimicking the words by particular gediculations, but 
in a manner expreflive of the general fenfe, with a fe¬ 
date and manly infledion of the fides ; not taken from 
the ftage and adors, hut from the exercife of arms and 
the paledra.” And Quintilian fays to the fame pur- 
pofe, “ Every gefiure and motion of the comedians is 
not to be imitated, nor to the lame degree.” They 
thought the adion of the theatre too light and extra¬ 
vagant for the imitation of an orator; and therefore, 
though they employed adors to inform young perfons 
in the fird rudiments, yet they were afterwards fent to 
the paledra, or fchools defigned on purpofe to teach 
them a decent and graceful management of their bodies. 

And fuch fchools, as Quintilian informs us, were in 
ufe both among the Greeks and Romans: Jud as of 
later ages children learn to dance, in fome meafure 
with the fame intention. 

Being thus far prepared, they were afterwards fent 
to the fchools of the rhetoricians. And here, as their 
bufinefs was to cultivate their flyle, and gain the 
whole art of eloquence; fo particularly to acquire a 
jud and accurate pronunciation by thofe exercifes, in 
which for that end they were condantly employed. 

And as the Greeks were mod celebrated for their {kill 
in all the polite arts, and efpecially oratory; the Ro¬ 
man gentry and nobility generally fent their fons 
abroad, and 'placed them under the tuition of fome 
Grecian mader, to indrud them in the art of fpeak- 

ing, 
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Pronuncia- ing, and by that means to fit them for .the fervice of 
tioii. their country, either in the courts of judicature or the 
fenate. Thus Cicero was fent to Rhodes, to ftudy un¬ 
der the famous Molo, and Brutus under Pammenas; 
Caefar was going to the fame place when taken by 
pirates; and Auguftus afterwards itudied there under 
Apollodorus. 

Nor, after all this pains and induftry, did they yet 
think themfelves fufficiently qualified to take upon 
them the character of orators. But it was their con- 
ftant cuftom to get together fome of their friends and 
acquaintance who were proper judges offuch perform¬ 
ances, and declaim before them in private. The buli- 
nefs of thefe perfons was to make obfervalions both 
on their language and pronunciation. And they were 
allowed the greateft freedom to take notice of any 
thing they thought amifs, either as to inaccuracy of 
method, impropriety of ftyle, or indecency of their 
voice or aftions. This gave them an opportunity to 
corredt any fuch defedts at firft, before they became 
habitual. What effedts might not juftly be expedted 
from fuch an inflitution ? Perfons trained up in this 
manner, with all thofe advantages, joined to a good 
natural genius, could not fail of making very com¬ 
plete orators. Though even after they came to appear 
in public, they did not lay afide the cuftom of de¬ 
claiming. For Quintilian tells us, that C. Carlo ufed 
to pra&ife it daily in his tent. And Auguftus is report¬ 
ed to have continued it during the war of Mutina 
againft M. Anthony. Nor is it to be fuppofed, that 
fo conftant an attendance to this pradtice was, only fer- 
viceable to them in their public performances; but it 
muff neceflarily affedt their whole condudt, give them 
a freedom of fpeech, ealinefs of addrefs and behaviour, 
and render them in all refpedts fine gentlemen, as well 
as excellent orators. And from hence perhaps we 
may fee lefs reafon to wonder at the furprifing infects 
of fome of their difcourfes, when we confider what 
pains they took to arrive at thofe abilities. 

Having thus far treated on pronunciation in gene¬ 
ral, we fhall now proceed to confider the parts of it 
feparately; which are voice and gejlure. 

Chap. II. Of the Voice. 

120 

Voice a Voice is one kind of found. Now the influence 

kind of of founds, either to raife or allay our paffions, is evi- 

found dent from mafic. And certainly the harmony of a fine 
which al- (JLfcourfe, well and gracefully pronounced, is as ca- 
fluencesthe P a ^ e t0 move us, if not in a way fo violent and ecfta. 
paflions, tic, yet not lefs powerful, and more agreeable to our 
either by rational faculties. As the bufinefs of this chapter is 
railing or to offer fome confiderations for the juft and decent 
them 118 management of the voice, it may not be improper in 

‘ the firft place to obferve in general what nature does 

when free and unconftrained- As perfons are different¬ 
ly affedled when they fpeak ; fo they naturally alter 
the tone of their voice, though they do not attend to 
it. It rifes, finks, and has various inflexions given 
it, according to the prefent ftate and difpofition of the 
mind. When the mind is calm and fedate, the voice 
is moderate and even; when the former is dejeXed 
with forrow, the latter is languid; and when that is 
inflamed by paffion, this is railed and elevated. It is 
the ©rator’s bufinefs, therefore, to follow nature, and 
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to endeavour that the tone of his voice appear natu¬ 
ral and unaffected. And for this end, he muff take 
care to fuit it to the nature of the fubjeCt; but ftill fo 
as to be always grave and decent. Some perfons con¬ 
tinue a difcourfe in fuch a low and drawling manner, 
that they can fcarce be heard by their audience. Ci¬ 
thers again hurry on in fo loud and boifterous a man¬ 
ner as if they imagined their hearers were deaf. But 
all the mafic and harmony of fpeech lies in the proper 
temperament of the voice between thefe extremes. In 
order to let this matter in a juft light, it will be nc- 
ceffary to confider the principal affedions or proper¬ 
ties of the voice, and how they are to be regulated by 
an orator. Now thefe may all be referred either to. 
quantity or quality. 

The quantity of the voice confifts in its highnefs , or 
lownefs, ftviftnefs or floiunf, and the intermediate de¬ 
grees between them. 

Every perfon who fpeaks in public, fhould endea¬ 
vour, if he can, to fill the place where he fpeaks. I 3 ut 
Hill he ought to be careful not to exceed the natural 
key of his voice. If he does, it will neither be foft 
nor agreeable; but either harfh and rough, or too 
fhrill and fqueaking. Beildes, he will not be able to 
give every fyllable its full and diftinX found ; which 
will render what he fays oblcure, and difficult to be 
underftood. He fhould therefore take care to keep 
his voice within reach, fo as to have it under manage¬ 
ment, that he may raife or fink it, or give it any in¬ 
flection he thinks proper : Which it will not be in his. 
power to do, if he put a force upon it, and ftrain it 
beyond its natural tone. 

The like caution is to be ufed againft the contrary 
extreme, that the voice be not dropped, and fuffered 
to fink too low. This will give the fpeaker pain in 
railing it again to its proper pitch, and he no lefs of- 
fenfive to the hearers. For though the mufic of fpeech 
confifts in the variations of the voice, yet they muft 
be gradual to render them pleafant. Such fudden and 
great changes at once are rather to be efteemed 
chafms in fpeaking, than variations. Befides, as they 
often prevent the hearers from taking in the fenfe of 
what is faid, it gives them no fmall uneafinefs that 
they are obliged to ftretch their attention. Many per¬ 
fons are too apt to be guilty of this, efpecially at die 
end of a fentence, by dropping the laft word ; which 
ought in a particular manner to be expreffed diftinXly, 
becaufe the meaning of the whole fentence often de-.. 
pends upon it. 

The medium between thefe two is a moderate and 
even voice. But this is not the fame in all; that which 
is moderate in one would be high in another. Every 
perfon therefore muft regulate it by the natural key 
of his own voice. A calm and fedate voice is gene¬ 
rally beft; as a moderate found is mod pleafing to the 
ear, if it be clear and diftinX. But this equality of 
the voice muft alfo be accompanied with a variety, 
otherwife there can be no harmony ; fince all harmony 
confifts in variety. Nothing is lefs pleafing than a dif- 
courfe pronounced throughout in one continued tone 
of the voice, without any change or alteration. Be¬ 
fides, a variation of the voice is an eafe to the fpeaker ; 
as the body, is relieved by fluffing its pofture.. The- 
equality therefore we are here fpeaking of admits a v 
variety of inflexions and. changes within, the fame 
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l’ronuncia-pitch. And when that is altered, the gradations, 

. tl ""~ whether higher or lower, fhould be fo gentle and re¬ 
gular as to preferve a due proportion of the parts and 
harmony of the whole ; which cannot be done, when 
the voice is fuddenly varied with too great a di(Unc¬ 
tion. And therefore it fhould move from one key to 
another, fo as rather to glide like a gentle ftream, 
than pour down like a rapid torrent, as an ingenious 
writer has well expreffed it. An even voice is belt fit¬ 
ted to keep the mind to clofe attention. And there¬ 
fore, in fubjeds defigned only for inftruftion, without 
any addrefs to the paffions, there is little room for a 
variety of voice. For the voice ought to agree with 
the Ityle; and as upon fuch fubjedts this fhould be 
equal, moderate, and fmooth, fo fhould the other. E- 
very thing, as we fay, is beautiful in its feafon; and 
there is a certain propriety in things which ought al¬ 
ways to be regarded. And therefore, an affedted va¬ 
riety, ill placed, is as oifagreeable to a judicious au¬ 
dience, as the want of it, where the fubjedt requires it. 
We may findfome perfons, in pronouncing a grave and 
plain difeourfe, a (Feet as many different tones, changes, 
and variations of their voice, as if they were adting a 
comedy ; which is doubtlefs a very great impropriety. 
But the orator’s province is not barely to apply to the 
mind, but likewif j to the paffions; which require a 
great variety of the voice, high or low, vehement or 
languid, according to the nature of the paffions he de- 
figns to affedt. So that for an orator always to ufe 
the fame tone or degree of his voice, and expect to 
anfwer all his views by it, would be much the fame 
thing as if a phyfician fhould propofeto cure all di- 
ftempers by one medicine. From hence it is evi¬ 
dent, that although various inflections and tones of 
die voice are requifite to make it harmonious and plea- 
fingtothe ear; yet the degree of it fhould differ ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the fubjedt and defign of 
the fpeaker. And, as a perfedt monotony is al¬ 
ways unpleafant, fo it can never be neceflary in any 
difeourfe. 

The next property of the voice abovementioned 
was fwift-nefs. That fome expreffions ought to be 
pronounced fafter and fwifter than others, is very ma- 
nifeft. Gay and fprightly ideas lhould not only be 
expreffed louder, but alfo fafter, than fuch as are fad 
and melancholy. And when we prefs an adverfary, the 
voice fhould be brifk and quick. But to hurry on in 
a precipitant manner without paufmg, till ftopt for 
want of breath, is certainly a very great fault. This 
deftroys not only the neceffary diftindtion between fen- 
tence and fentence, but likewife between the feveral 
words of the dime fentence; nay, and often occaficns 
us to exprefs our words by halves, while one is thrown 
fo faft upon another, that we are not able to give 
each its full and juft found. By this means all the 
grace cf fpeaking is loft, and in a great meafure the 
advantage of hearing. For when the ears of the 
hearers cannot keep pace with the volubility of the 
fpeaker’s tongue, they will be little the better for 
what he fays. Befides, by not commanding his voice, 
and eafing his breath at the proper paufes and points 
of diftindtion, he is often obliged to flop in the middle 
of a fentence; and fo divides what fhould be conti¬ 
nued, and joins what fhould be feparated ; which 
triuft neceffurily deftroy the fenfe, and confound his 
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difeourfe. Young perfons are very liable to this, efpe- Prommcia- 
cially at firft fetting out. And it often arifes from tioa. 
diffidence. They are jealous of their performances, v 
and the fuccefs they may have in fpeaking, which 
gives them a pain till it is over; and this puts them 
into a hurry of mind, which incapacitates them from 
governing their voice, and keeping it under that due 
regulation which perhaps they propofed to tliem- 
felves before they began to fpeak. And the greater 
degree fuch perfons have of a native and ingenuous 
modefty, accompanied with a laudable ambition to 
excel, they are commonly more expofed to this. For 
while on the one hand they are fired with an ardent 
defire to recommend themfelves, and on the other are 
fearful of the event, this dubious ftate of mind is very 
apt to throw them off their guard, and run them into 
this excefs. From which we may fee the great advan¬ 
tage of having the voice well formed betimes ; for when 
once it is become habitual to fpeak withjuftnefs and 
propriety, perfons readily pradtife it without much at¬ 
tention or concern. 

And as a precipitant and hafty pronunciation is 
culpable, fo likewife on the other hand, it is a fault to 
fpeak too flow. This feems to argue a heavinefs in 
the fpeaker. And as he appears cool himfelf, he can 
never expect to warm his hearers, and excite their af¬ 
fections. When not only every word, but every fyl- 
lable is drawn out to too great a length, the ideas do 
not come faft enough to keep up the attention without 
much uneaftnefs. For till the fenfe is completed, the 
mind is in fufpenfe; and, if it be held long in that 
fituation, it will of qourfe flag and grow tired. In¬ 
deed, in fome cafes, it is requifite the pronunciation 
fhould be flower than in others ; as in reprefenting 
things great and difficult; or in expreffing fome par¬ 
ticular paffions, as admiration or grief. But the ex¬ 
treme we are now fpeaking of, is a flownefs equally 
continued through a whole difeourfe, which muft ne- 
ceffarily render it flat and lifelels. 

Now, to avoid either of the two extremes laft men¬ 
tioned, the voice ought to be fedate and diftindt. 

And in order to render it diftindt, it is neceffary, r\ot 
only that each word and fyllable fhould have its juft 
and full found, both as to time and accent; but like¬ 
wife that every fentence, and part of a fentence, 
fhould be feparated by its proper paufe and interval. 

This is more eafy to be done in reading, from the afl- 
fiftance of the points ; but it is no lefs to be attended 
to in fpeaking, if we would pronounce in a diftindt 
and graceful manner. For every one fhould fpeak in 
the fame manner as he ought to read, if he could ar¬ 
rive at that exadtnefs. Now the common rule given in 
paufmg is, that" we flop our voice at a comma till we 
can tell one, at a femicolon two, at a colon three, 
and at a full period four. And as thefe points are 
either accommodated to the feveral parts of the fame 
fentence, as the firft three ; or different fentences, as 
the laft; this occafions the different length of the 
paufe, by which either the dependence of what pre¬ 
cedes upon that which follows, or its diftindtion from 
it, is reprefented. And therefore, in the firft three 
flops, the voice is rather to be fufpended in different 
degrees or meafures of time, than entirely dropt, to 
fhow that the fepfe is not yet completed. But between 
fentence and fentence we refpire, and begin anew. So 
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l'ronuncia- that in long periods, the voice fhould be favoured by 
tion. beginning low and fedately, that it may hold to the 

v end without rcfpiration ; or if it will not, the breath 

ought to be recovered without finking the voice. For 
if once the voice drop for want of breath before the 
period be finilhed, not only the beauty, but likewife, 
the fenfe of it will be loft. Ouintilian lays a great 
ftrefs upon a due attention to thefe paufes ; and fays, 
“ Though it may appear not lo conliderable in itfelf, 
yet all the other virtues of a good pronunciation are 
deficient without it.” 

Hitherto we have confidered fuch properties of the 
voice as refpeX quantity, we come to fpeak of its 
qualities. And the chief of thefe are Jlrength or 
‘weaknefs, clearnefs or olfeurenefs, jullnefs or fmallnefs, 
fmoothnefs or roughnefs. Now, one half of thefe is 
what every one would willingly choofe, as he would 
wifti to be free from the others. But it is not in our 
power to give ourfelves what qualities of the voice we 
pleafe ; but only to make the belt ufe we can of what 
nature has bellowed upon us. However, feveral de- 
lefts of the voice are capable of being helped by care 
and proper means; as, on the other hand, the beft 
voice may be greatly hurt by ill management and in- 
diferetion. Temperance is a great prefervative of the 
voice, and all excefs is highly prejudicial to it. The 
voice mull neceflarily fuffer, if the organs of fpeech 
have not their proper tone. And in order to their 
having this, they mull be kept in a due temperature ; 
that is, they muft neither be too moift nor too dry. 
If they abound with fluids, thefe will obftruX the 
clearnefs of the voice, and render it obfeure and con- 
fufed; and if they are parched with drought, the 
voice will be harfh and rough. Now all excefles, as well 
as fome bodily indifpofitions, are apt to affect the or¬ 
gans one or other of thefe ways. 

A ftrong voice is very ferviceable to an orator, be- 
caufe, if it want fome other advantages, he is how¬ 
ever, capable to make himfelf heard. And if at any 
time he is forced to ftrain it* he is in lefs danger of its 
failing him before he has finilhed his difeourfe. But 
he who has a weak voice, Ihould be very careful not 
to ftrain it, efpecially at firft. He ought to begin 
low, and rife gradually to fuch a pitch as the key of 
his voice will well carry him, without being obliged to 
fink again afterwards. Frequent inflexions of the 
voice will likewife be ftme affiftance to him. But efpe¬ 
cially he Ihould take care to fpeak deliberately, and 
eafe his voice, by allowing due time for refpiration at 
all the proper paufes. It is an extreme much lefs in¬ 
convenient for fuch a perfon rather to fpeak too flow, 
than too fall. But this defeX of a weak voice is 
fometimes capable of being helped by the ufe of pro¬ 
per methods; as is evident from the inftance of De- 
mofthenes, before-mentioned. 

A voice is faid to be clear, when the organs of 
fpeech are fuited to give every Angle letter, and all 
the combinations of them in fyllables and words, their 
proper and diflinX found. Such a voice is very 
pleafing and agreeable to the hearers ; and no lefs an 
happinefs to the fpeaker, as it faves him a great ex¬ 
pence offpirits. Fora moderate voice, if clear, will 
be as dillinXly heard, as one much louder, if thick 
and obfeure. Which is a great advantage to the 
fpeaker, becaufe he can better keep his voice under 
Vol. XIII. 


command, and modulate it at pleafure, as the feveral Pronuncii. 
parts and circumftances of his difeourfe may require. tloni 
On the contrary an obfeure and confufed voice is 
not always occaiioned from a deficiency in the organ ; 
but many times is the effeX of cultom and a bud 
habit. Some perfons, either from want of due care 
in their education at firft, or from inadvertency and ne¬ 
gligence afterwards, run into a very irregular and 
confufed manner of exprefling their words ; either by 
mifplacing the accent, confounding the found of the 
letters, or huddling the fyllables one upon another, fi> 
as to render what they fay often unintelligible. In¬ 
deed, fom.times this arifes from a natural defeX, as 
in the cafe of Demofth:nes ; who found a method to 
reXify that, as well as the weaknefs of his voice. 

But in faults of this kind, which proceed from habit, 
doubtlefs the moll likely way to mend them is to fpeak 
deliberately. 

A full voice is not the fame as a ftrong or a 
loud voice. It fills the ear, but it is not plea- 
fant. And therefore to render it fo, as well as audible, 
it fhould be frequently varied. However this feems 
better fuited to the charaXer cf an orator, than a 
fmall and fhrill voice ; becaufe it has fomething in it 
more grave and manly. And thofe who have the 
misfortune of a very fmall voice, fhould be cautious of 
railing it to too high a pitch, efpecially at once ; be¬ 
caufe the fudden compreflure of the organ is apt to 
occafion a fqueaking and very difagreeable found. 

A foft and fmooth voice is of all the moft mufical, 
efpecially if it be flexible. And on the contrary, 
nothing is lefs harmonious than a voice that is 
harfh and rough. For the one grates as difagree- 
ably upon the ear, as the other gives it pleafure and 
delight. 

From the confideration of thefe feveral properties of 
the voice, we may conclude that to be the beft, and 
fitted for an orator, which is moderate, diftinX, 
firm, clear, and fmooth, and withal eafily flexible to 
the feveral degrees and variations of found which 
every part of the difeourfe may require. 

Chap. III. Of Gejlure. 

By this is meant, a fuitable conformity of the mo- 
tionsof the countenance, and feveral parts of the body the confor- 
in fpeaking, to the fubjeX-matter of the difeourfe. mity of the 
The word gfure is here ufed in a larger fenfe then is motions of 
ordinarily done in common language. For we rarely thc cou ” te " 
make ufe of that word to denote the motions of the I 1 ,?"! 6 ’ ‘ 'll 
countenance, or any parts of it; but as thefe make ture c f the 
a confiderable part of our prefent fubjeX, they muft difeourfe. 
here be comprehended under this term. 

It is not agreed among the learned, whether voice 
or gefture has the greater influence upon us. But as 
the latter affeXs us by the eye, as the former does by 
the ear, gefture in the nature of it feems to have this 
advantage, that it conveys the impreflion more fpeedi- 
ly to the mind ; for the fight is the quickeft of all our 
fenfes. Nor is its influence lefs upon our paflions; 
nay, in fome inftances it appears to aX more power¬ 
fully. A caft of the eye ftiall exprefs defire in as mo¬ 
ving a manner as the fofteft language ; and a diffe¬ 
rent motion of it, refentment. To wring the hands, 
tear the hair, or ftrike the bread, are all ftrong indica- 
3 N tions 
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I’ronuncia- tions of fono\v. And be who claps his hand to his poflare fcarceufed upon fuch occafions, unlefs perhaps 1’ronnncia- 


tion. 


fword, throw s us into a greater panic than one who 
only threatens to kill us. Nor is it in fome refpeXs 
lefs various and extenfive than language. Cicero tells 
us, he often diverted himfelf by trying this with 
Rofcius the comedian ; who could exprefs a fentence 
as many ways by his geftures, as he himfelf by words. 
And fome dramas, called pantomimes , have been carried 
on wholly by mutes, who have performed every part by 
geftures only, without words, in away very intelligent, 
as well as entertaining to the fpeXators. Well therefore 


where that is defigned to be exprelfed by it. Where¬ 
fore it was a thing very much refented, that when 
Csefar, after he had got the power into his hands, 
once addreffed the fenate, either refufed to rife, as 
fome fay, or as others, one of his friends held him 
down by his gown. 

But though Handing appears to be the moft proper 
pofture for fpeaking in public, yet it is very unbe¬ 
coming for the body to be entirely without any mo¬ 
tion like a ftatue. It fhould not long continue in 
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might Cicero call ahtion ( or gefture) the language of the fame position, but be conftantly changing, though 


the body, fmce it is capable in fo lively a manner to 
convey both our ideas and paflions. But with refpeX 
to oratory, gefture may very properly be called the 
fecond part of pronunciation ; in which, as the voice 
fhould be fuited to the impreffions it receives from the 
mind, fo the feveral motions of the body ought to be 
accommodated to the various tones and inflexions of 
the voice. When the voice is even and moderate, 
little gefture is required ; and nothing is more unna¬ 
tural than violent motion, in difcourfing upon ordi¬ 
nary and familiar fubjeXs. The motions of the body 
fhould rife therefore in proportion to the vehemence 
and energy of the expreflion, as the natural and ge¬ 
nuine effeX of it. 

But as gefture is very different and various as to the 
manner of it, which depends upon the decent con- 
duX of feveral parts of the body ; it will not be amifs 
to confider more particularly the proper manage¬ 
ment of each of thofe parts. Now all gefture is 
either natural, or from imitation. By natural gefture 
we mean fuch aXions and motions of the body, as na¬ 
turally accompany our words, as thefe do the im¬ 
preffions of our mind. And thefe either refpeX the 
wh le body, or fome particular part of it. But be¬ 
fore we enter upon this, give us leave juft to obferve, 
that it has been cuftomary in all ages and countries, in 
making a fet difcourfe before an affembiy, to do it 
{landing. Thus we read, that Abraham food up, 
and fpahe unto the children of Heth. And it feems as 
if he fat down, when he had ended his fpeech ; be- 
caufe, immediately after the account of their anfwer, 
it is faid again that Abraham food up and bc<wca him¬ 
felf to the people of the land, the children of Heth. In 
like manner Homer reprefents the Grecian princes, as 
Handing up, when they made a fpeech, either to the 
army, or in their councils. So when Achilles has 
affembled the army, to inquire into the reafon of the 
great plague which at that time raged among them, 
he rites up before he begins to fpeak, and fits down 
again when he has done. After him the prophet 
Calchas riles, and charges it upon Agamemnon : who 
rifing up in a paffion, does not refufe to comply with 
what Calchas propofed, but expreffes his refentment 
at him for faying it. And upon another occafion, 
both Agamemnon andNeftor do the fame in council. 
And Cicero acquaints us,- that when Lentulus had 
been charged in the fenate as air affociate with Ca¬ 
tiline, he flood up to make his defence. Nor does 
the advantage of being better heard, feem to have 
been the only reafon for fo general an agreement in 
this pofture ; but it appears likewife to have been 
chofen, as the moft decent and refpeXful. Sitting 
carries in it an air of authority, and is therefore a. 


the motion be very moderate. There ought to be no 
appearance of ftiffnefs, but a certain cafe and pliable- 
nefs, naturally fuiting itfelf to every expreffon ; by 
which means, when a greater degree of motion is 
neceffary, it will appear lefs fudden and vehement: 
For as the raifing, finking, and various inflexions of 
the voice mull be gradual; fo likewife fhould the mo¬ 
tions of the body. It is only on fome particular oc- 
caflons that an hafty vehemence and impetuofity is pro¬ 
per in either cafe. 

As to the feveral parts of the body, the head is the 
moll confiderable. To lift it up too high has the air 
of arrogance and pride ; to ftretch it out too far, or 
throw it back, looks clownifh and unmannerly; to 
hang it downwards on the breaft, fhows an unmanly 
baftifulnefs and want of fpirit: and to fuffer it to lean 
on either fhoulder, argues both floth and indolence. 
Wherefore in calm and fedate difcourfe it ought to keep 
its natural ftate, an upright pofture. However, it ffould 
not be long without motion, nor yet always moving ; 
but gently turn fometimes on one fide, and fometimes 
on the other, as occafion requires, that the voice 
may be heard by all who are prefent; and then re¬ 
turn again to its natural pofition. It fhould always 
accompany the other aXions of the body, and turn on 
the fame fide, with them ; except when averfion to any 
thing is expreffed, which is done by firetching out the 
right hand, and turning the head to the left. The 
ancients ereXed a ftatue of Venus in this pofture, who 
was called by the Greeks a^oepo^/a, and by the Latins 
Verticordia, and in Englifh may be termed the forbid¬ 
ding Venus. But nothing is more indecent than 
violent motions and agitations of the head. And 
therefore, when a witty writer, who is well known 
among us, w^ould convey the moft ridiculous idea of a 
pretender to knowledge,he expreffes it thus : 

For having three times fhoek his head 

To ftirhis wit up, thus he faid. Hudib. 

But it is the countenance, that chiefly reprefents both 
the paffions and difpofitions of the mind. By this we 
exprefs love, hatred, joy, forrow, modefty, and con¬ 
fidence : by this we fupplicate, threaten, footh, in¬ 
vite, forbid, confent, or refufe ; and all this without 
fpeaking. Nay, from hence we form a judgment not 
only of a perfon’s prefent temper, but of his capacity 
and natural difpofition, And therefore it is common 
to fay, fuch an one has a prom'ftug countenance, or that 
he promfes little by his countenance. It is true, this is 
no certain rule of judging ; nor is it in the power of 
any one to alter the natural make of his countenance : 
however, it may put us upon endeavouring to gain 
the inoft pleafing afpeX we can ; fmce it is fo natural. 

for 
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Pronuncia- for mankind to draw fuch conclufions from it; and 
tion. fome perfons are fo unhappy, as to render their coun- 
' tenance more difagreeable than otherwife it would be, 
by ill habits. 

But the feveral parts of the face bear their part, 
and contribute to the proper and decent motion of the 
whole. In a calm and fedate difcourle, all the features 
retain their natural (late and lituatien. In forrow, the 
forehead and eyebrows lour, and the cheeks hang 
down. But in ex ore (lions of joy and cheerfulnefs, the 
forehead and eyebrows are expanded, the cheeks con- 
traded, and the corners of the mouth drawn upwards. 
Anger and rcientment contrad the forehead, draw the 
brow.; together, and thrull out the lips. And terror 
elevates both the brows and forehead. As thefe are 
tlie natural ligns of fuch paffions, the orator ihould 
endeavour to conform to them. 

But as the eyes are mod active and fignificant, it is 
the advice of Cicero that the greateft care (liould be 
taken in their management. And he gives this rea- 
fon for it, “ Becaufe other parts of the countenance 
have but few motions ; whereas all the paffions of the 
foul are expreffed in the eyes, by fo many different 
addons, which cannot poffibly be reprefented by any 
geftures of the body, if the eyes are kept in a fixed 
pofture.” Common experience does in a great mea- 
fure confirm the truth of this obfervation. We rea¬ 
dily guefs at a perfon’s intention, or how he is affedted 
to us, by his eyes. And any fudden change or emo¬ 
tion of the mind is prefently followed by an alteration 
in the look. In fpeaking therefore upon pleafant 
and delightful fubjedts, the eyes are briik and cheer¬ 
ful ; as, on the contrary, they fink and are languid in 
delivering any thing melancholy and forrowful. This 
is fo agreeable to nature, that before a perfon fpeaks, 
we are prepared with the expectation of one or the 
other from his different afpedt. So likewife in anger, 
a certain vehemence and intenfenefs appears in the 
eyes, which, for want of proper words to exprefs it 
by, we endeavour to reprefent it by metaphors taken 
from fire, the mod violent and rapid element, and fay 
in fuch cafes, the eyes fparkJe, burn , or are inflamed . 
In expreffions of hatred or detefta/ion, it is natural to 
alter the look, either by turning the eyes afide, or 
downwards. Virgil has very juilly obferved this : for 
when he deferibes vEneas meeting with Dido in the E- 
lyfian (hades, and addreffing her, he reprefents her dif- 
regard ofliim, by faying, 

Difdainfully (he look’d ; then turning round, 

Still fix’d her eyes unmov’d upon the ground. 

She (howed her refentment for his former treatment of 
her, by not vouchfafing to look on him. Indeed, the eyes 
are fometimes turned downwards upon other occafions, 
as to exprefs modefty. And if at any time a parti¬ 
cular object be addreffed to, whatever it be, the eyes 
Ihould be turned that way. And therefore Philo- 
Ilratus very defervedly ridicules a certain rhetorician 
as guilty of a folecifm in gefiure, who, upon faying, 
0 Jupiter ! turned his eyes downward ; and when he 
faid, 0 Earth ! looked upward. A (taring look has 
the appearance ofgiddinefs and want of thought; and 
to contrail the eyes gives fufpicion of craft and de- 
lign. A fixed look may be occafioned from intenfe¬ 
nefs of thought, but at the fame time (hows a difre- 


gavd to the audience ; and a too quick and wandering -Prcrunc a- 
motion of the eyes denotes levity and wantonnefs. A tlon - 
gentle and moderate motion of the eves is therefore in 
common mod fuitablc, always directed to fomc of the 
audience, and gradually turning from fidto fide with 
-an air of refpcCt and modefty, and looking them de¬ 
cently in the face, as in common oil centric : Such a 
behaviour will of courfe draw an attention. As in 
converfation, when a perfon addrefie:, ns in an hand- 
fome and becoming manner, we prefently put ourlelves 
in a pofture to give what he fays a proper reception. 

But as all the paffions are in the moft lively manner 
expreffed in the eyes, their motions ought to vary ac¬ 
cording to the different nature of thole paftr ns they 
are fuited both to difcover in the fi eaker and convey 
to his hearers; (Inca, as the quicken 1 accefs to the 
mind is by the fight, a proper well-timed look wit 1 
fometimes fooner effeCt this than it can be done by¬ 
words ; as in dii'charging a cannon, we are (truck with 
the light before we hear the found. 

As to the other parts of the body diftinft from the 
head, the (boulders ought not to he elevated ; for this 
is not only in itlelf indecent, but it likewife contracts 
the neck, and hinders the proper motion of the head. 

Nor, on the other hand, (hould they be drawn down 
and depreffed ; becaufe this occafions a ftiffnefs both 
to the neck and the whole body. Their natural 
pofture therefore is bed, as being moft eafy and grace¬ 
ful. To fhrug the (houlders has an abjeft and feivile 
air ; and frequently to heave them upwards and down¬ 
wards is a very difagreeable fight. 

A continued motion of the arms any way, is by all 
means to be avoided. Their aCtion (hould generally 
be very moderate, and follow that of the hands, unlefs 
in very pathetic expreffions, where it may be proper to 
give them a more lively fpring. 

The hands need never be idle. Quintilian feems to 
think them as necceflary and powerful in adtion, as 
Cicero does the eyes. “ The hands (fays he), without 
which all gefture is lame and weak, have a greater 
variety of motions than can well be expreffed ; for 
they are almoft equal to our words. Do not we defire 
with them, promife, call, difmifs, threaten, befeech, 
deteft, fear, inquire, deny ? Do not they exprefs joy, 
forrow, doubt, confefllon, penitence, meafure, plenty, 
number, and time ? Do not they excite, redraft, 
prove, admire, and (liame ? That in fo great a variety 
of fpeech among all nations and countries, this feems 
to me the common language of all mankind.” Thus 
far Quintilian. Now, all bodily motion is either up¬ 
ward or downward, to the right or left, forward or 
backward, or elfe circular. The hands are employed 
by the orator in all thefe^ except the lad. And as 
they ought to correfpond with our expreffions, fo they 
ought to begin and end with them. In admiration, 
and addreffes to heaven, they mud be elevated but 
never raifed above the eyes; and in fpeaking of things 
below us, they are directed downwards. Side motion 
(hould generally begin from the left, and terminate 
gently on the right. In demonftrating, addreffing, and 
on feveral other occafions, they are moved forward; and 
in threatening, fometimes thrown back. But when 
the orator fpeaks of himfelf, his right hand ihould be 
gently laid on his bread. When no other motion is 
neceffary, the hands Ihould be kept about as high as 
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Vronuncia- the bread, fo as to make near a right angle with the part by running into any ludicrous or theatrical mi- Pronuncia- 

_ tl ° n ~ arm. This is not only graceful, but likewife the moft micry. It is fufficient for him to reprefent things of 

v ' eafy pofture, and gives the lead drain to the mufcles. this nature, as may bed convey the image of them in v 

They fhould never be fuffered to hang down, nor to a lively manner to the minds of the hearers; with- 
loll upon the cufhion or bar. The left hand fhould out any fuch change either of his aftions or voice as are 
never move alone, but accomodate itfelf to the mo- not fuitable to his own charafter. 
tions of the right. In motions to the left fide, the 

right hand fhould not be carried beyond the left Chap. IV. Some particular rules for the Voice and 
fhoulder. In promifes, and expreffions of compliment, .gejlure. 

the motion of the hands fhould be gentle and flow ; 

but in exhortations and applaufe more fwift. The The fubjeft of pronunciation is of fo great impor- Rules for 
hands fhould generally be open ; but in expredions of tance to an orator, that it can neither be too clearly the voice 
compunftion and anger they maybe clofed. All laid down, nor too drongly inculcated. If we inquire alld 8 ef " 
finical and trifling aftions of the fingers ought to be into the caufes of that furprifing power it has over us, turc ‘ 
avoided; nor fhould they be ftretched out and ex- and by what means it fo ftrongly affefts us, this may 
panded in a ftiff and rigid pofture, but kept eafy in fame meafure appear by reflefting on the frame 
and pliable. and conftitution of human nature. For our infinitely 

Neither the breaft nor the belly fhould be thruft great and wife Maker has fo formed us, that not only 
out: which in itfelf looks ungainly,and hinders the free the aftions of the body are fubjedt to the diredtion of 
motion of the trunk ; which ought not to be kept too the mind, but we are likewife endowed with various 
ftiff and upright, but eafy and flexible, always fuiting paffions and affedlions, that excite us to purfue thofe 
itfelf to the motions of the head and hands. The feet things which make for ourhappinefs, and avoid others 
fhould continue fteady, and not give the body a wa- which are hurtful to us. And as we are made for 
vering and giddy motion by frequently fhifting; tho’ fociety; we are alfo furnifhed with fpeech, which en- 
fomeperfons fall into that habit without moving their ables us to converfe one with another. And fuch is 
feet. Curio, a Roman orator, as Cicero tells us, was the contrivance of our make, and influence of our 
addifted to this; which occafioned a friend of his once minds upon the mechanifm of our bodies, that we can 
to pafs a joke upon him by a iking, Who that was talk- not only communicate our thoughts to each others 
ingout of a boat ? Thejeft is too plain to need explica- but likewife our paflions. For, as Cicero well ob- 
tion ; for every one knows the waving of a boat will ferves, “Every motion of the mind has naturally its 
give the body fuch a motion. peculiar countenance, voice and gefture ; and the 

The geftures we have hitherto difcourfed of, are whole body, every pofition of the face, and found of 

fuch as naturally accompany our expreffions. And we the voice, like the firings of an inftrument, aft agree- 

believe thofe we have mentioned if duly attended to, ably to the impreffion they receive from the mind.” 
will be found fufficient to anfwer all the purpofes of Nor is this all: but as every one is differently affefted 
our modern pronunciation. The ancients, indeed, ufed himfelf, he is capable to make the like impreffions 
feveral more vehement aftians and geftures than we upon others, and excite them to the fame motions 
are accuftomed to; as we have formerly fhown. Philip—which he feels in himfelf. As when two inftruments 
the Roman orator, as Cicero informs us, did not ufe are fet to the fame pitch, the firings of the one being 
to prepare his difcourfes; butfpoke, as we fay, off- touched, produce in the other the like found. This 
hand. And he was wont to tell his friends, “ he was common fympathy in the human frame fhows how r.e- 
never fit to talk till he had warmed his arm.” He ceffary it is that an orator fhould not only in general 
doubtlefs, therefore, ufed a more violent motion with be well acquainted with the rules of pronunciation, but 
his arms and hands than is common with us. And likewife know how to ufe them as occafion requires. 

Cicero calls the arm projefted the orator's weapon. For a general knowledge of the rules of art is not of 
Indeed, to extend or brandifh the arm, carries in it an itfelf fufficient to perfeft an artift, without a farther 
air of command and authority, which was not unbeco- acquaintance with the particular application of them to 
ming the charafter of Philip, who was a perfon of the their feveral cafes and circumftances. Thus, for in- 
higheft rank and quality. And therefore young orators, fiance, it is not enough for an orator to underftand all 
both among the Greeks and Romans, for a time ufed the beauties and ornaments of language, and which of 
no motion of the arm, but kept it confined in their them are fuited to form the feveral kinds of ftyle, un¬ 
garment, as an argument of modefty, till age and ex- lefs he can likewife accommodate each of thefe cha- 
perience allowed them to ufe greater freedom. Nor rafters to their proper fubjeft. And fo likewife in 
was it uncommon for the ancient orators to expiefs pronunciation, he ought not only to know the feveral 
the excefs of their paffions by tears. They thought qualities of the voice, and proper geftures of the body, 
nothing unbecoming that was natural; and judged it but alfo when and where to make ufe of them. For 
agreeable to the charafters even of the braveft men, not only different fubjefts, but alfo different parts of 
to b; touched with a fenfe of humanity in great cala- the fame difcourfe, and even particular expreffions, 
mities: And therefore we find both Homer and Vir- often require a difference in the manner of pronuncia- 
gil make their greateft heroes fhed tears on fome oc- tion, both as to the voice and gefture. Having there- 
cafions. fore treated on both thefe parts of pronunciation in 

The other fort of geftures abovementioned are fuch general, it may not be amifs now to confider how 
as arifefrom imitation ; as where the orator deferibes they are to be applied in each of the two refpefts laft 
forne aftion, or perfonates another Ipeaking. But mentioned. 

here great care is to be taken not. to over aft his We ftiall begin with the parts of a difcourfe, and 

treat 
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I’ronunda- treat of them in their natural order. And here the 
tion. v ; ew an d dcfign of the fpeaker in each of them will 
* v eafdy help us to fee the proper manner of pronouncia- 
tion. 

Let us fuppofe then a perfon prefenting himfelf be¬ 
fore an aflembly, in order to make a difcouri'e to them. 
It cannot be decent immediately to begin to fpcak fo 
foon as ever he makes his appearance. He will firft 
fettle himfelf, compofe his countenance, and take a 
refpeftful view of his audience. This prepares them 
for filence and attention. To begiu prel'ently, and 
hurry on, without fir ft allowing either himfelf or his 
hearers time to compofe themfelves, looks as if he was 
rather performing a tads, than had any defign to pleafe 
them ; which will be very apt to make them as uneafy 
till he has done, as he feems to be himfelf. Perfons 
commonly form fome opinion of a fpeaker from their 
firft view of him, which prejudices him either in his 
favour or otherwife, as to what he fays afterwards. 
A grave and fedate afpeft inclines them to think him 
ferious; that he had confidered his fubjeft, and may 
have fomething to offer worth their attention. A 
haughty and forbidding air occafions diftafte, as it 
looks like difrefpeft, A wandering giddy countenance 
argues levity. A dejefted drooping appearance is apt 
to raife contempt, unlefs where the fubjeft is melan¬ 
choly. And a cheerful afpeft is a proper perlude to 
a pleafant and agreeable argument. 

To fpeak low at firft has the appearance of mo- 
defty, and is beft for the voice ; which, by rifing gra¬ 
dually, will with more eafe be carried to any pitch 
that may be afterwards neceffary, without ftraining it. 
However, fome variation of the voice is always proper 
to give it an harmony. Nay, and fometimes it is not 
improper for an orator to fet out with a coniiderable 
degree of vrarmth, expreffed by fuch an elevation of 
the voice, and geftures of the body, as are fuited to 
reprefent the emotions of his mind. But this is not 
ordinarily the cafe. We h ave fome few inftances of 
this in Cicero ; as in his oration for Rofcius Amerinus, 
where the heinoufnefs of the charge could not but ex¬ 
cite his indignation againft the accufers. And fo 
likewife in that againft Pifo, and the two firft againft 
Cati line, which begin in the fame manner, from the 
refentment he had conceived againft their perfons and 
eonduft. 

In the narration, the voice ought to be raifed to 
fomewhat an higher pitch. Matters of fa ft lhould be 
related in a very plain and diftinft .manner, with a 
proper ftrefs and emphafts laid upon each circumftance, 
accompanied with a fuitable addrefs and motions of 
the body to engage the attention of the hearers. 
For there is a certain grace in telling a ftory, by 
which thofe who are mafters of it feldom fail to re¬ 
commend themfelves in converfation. The beauty of 
it confifts inaneafy and familiar manner of expreffion, 
attended with fuch aftions and geftures as are fuited to 
the nature of the things related, and help to enliven 
each particular circumftance and part of the difeourfe. 

The propofition, or fubjeft of the difeourfe, fhouid 
be delivered with a very clear and audible voice. For 
if this be not plainly heard, all that follows in proof 
of it it cannot well be underftood. And for the fame 
reafon if it be divided into feveral parts or branches 
they fhouid each be exprefled very deliberately and di- 


ftinftly. But as the defign here is only information, Pronuncia- 
therc can be little room for gefture. tlo n - 

The confirmation admits of great variety both of 
the voice and geftures. In reafoning, the voice is 
quick and pungent, and fhouid be enforced with fuit¬ 
able aftions. And as defcriptions likewife have often 
a place here, in painting out the images of things, the 
orator fhouid fo endeavour to adapt both his voice, 
and the motions of his body, particularly the turn of 
his eyes, and aftion of his hands, as may beft help 
the imagination of his hearers. Where he introduces 
another perfon fpeaking, or addreffes to an abfent 
perfon, it fhouid be with fome degree of imitation. 

And in dialogue the voice fhouid alter with the parts. 

When he diverts from his fubjeft by any digretfion, 
his voice lhould be lively and cheerful; fince that is. 
rather defigned for entertainment than inftruftion. 

In confutation, the arguments of the adverfe party 
ought firft to be repeated in a plain and diftinft man¬ 
ner, that the fpeaker may not feem to conceal, or 
avoid the force of them. Unlefs they appear trifling 
and unworthy of a ferious anfwer ; and then a face¬ 
tious maimer, both ofexpreflion and gefture, may be 
the propereft way to confute them. For to attempt 
to anfwer in a grave and ferious manner, what is in it- 
felf empty and ludicrous, is apt to create a fufpicion 
of its having more in it than it really has. So when 
Tubero in his accufation of Ligarius before Caefar, 
had made it part of his charge, that Ligarius was in 
Africa during fome part of the civil war between Cat- 
far and Pompey ; Cicero in his anfwer, not thinking it 
deferved a ferious reply, contents himfelf with bare¬ 
ly mentioning it ironically. For thus he begins his 
defence of Ligarius: “ Casfar, my kinfman Tubero 
has laid before you a new crime, and till this day un¬ 
heard of, that Q^Ligarius was in Africa.” Every 
one mull eafily perceive by the manner in which thefe 
words were pronounced, that the defign of them was 
to make the charge appear ridiculous. But caution 
fhouid be ufed not to reprefent any argument of 
weight in a ludicrous way, left by fo doing the 
fpeaker fhouid more expofe himfelf than his adver- 
fary. 

In the conclufionboth the voice and gefture fhouid. 
be brifk and fprightly, which may feem to arife from, 
a fenfe of the fpeaker’s opinion of the goodnefs of his 
caufe, and that he has offered nothing but what is 
agreeable to reafon and truth ; as likewife from his af- 
furance that the audience agree with him in the fame 
fentiment. In every undertaking that requires care 
and thought, perfons are apt at firft to be fedate and 
moderate ; but when it is drawn to an end, and is 
near finifhed, it is very natural to appear more gay. 

If an enumeration of the principal arguments of the 
difeourfe be convenient, as it fometimes is, where they 
are pretty numerous, or the difeourfe is long, they 
ought to be exprefled in the moft clear and forcible 
manner. And if there be an addrefs to the paffions, 
both the voice and gefture muft be fuited to the nature 
of them, of which more will be faid prefently. 

We proceed now to the confideration of particular' 
expreftions. And what we fhall offerhere, will be firft 
in relation to fingle words, then fentences, and laftly 
tire paffions. 

I. Even in thofe fentences which are exprefled in J33 

the 
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I'ronuncn- the mod evert and fedate manner, there is often one 
.... tlon : . or more words which require an emphafis and didinc- 
tion of the voice. Pronouns are citen of this kind : 
as, This is the man. And fuch are many words 
that denote the circumdances and qualities of things. 
Such as heighten or magnify the idea of the thing to 
which they are joined, elevate the voice ; as unalle, 
admirable, majejlic, greatly, and the like. On the con¬ 
trary, thofe which leflen the idea, or debafe it, deprefs 
the voice, or at leaft protradl the tone : of which fort 
are the words little, mean, poorly, contemptible , with 
many others. Some tropes likewife, as metaphors and 
verbal figures, which confid in the repetition of a 
fingle word, fhould have a particular emphnfis As 
when Virgil fays of the river A raxes, It difdained a 
bridge. And Nifus of himfelf, in the fame poet, I, I 
am the man ; where the repeated word is louded. This 
diftinflion of words, ana giving them their proper em¬ 
phafis, does not only render the expreffion more clear 
and intelligible, but very much contributes to the va¬ 
riation of the voice, and the preventing a monotony. 
And the different pronounciation of thefe words will 
alfo require a peculiar gefture. 

Sgp II. In fentences, regard fhould be had to their 
length, and the number of their parts, in order to di- 
flinguifh them by proper paufes. The frame and ftruc- 
ture of the period ought likewife to be confidered, that 
the voice may be fo managed as to give it the mod 
mufical accent. Unlefs there be fome fpecial reafon for 
the contrary, it fhould end louder than it begins. And 
this difference of tone between the end of the former 
fentence and the beginning of the next, not only helps 
to diftinguifh the fenfe, but adds to the harmony of 
the voice. And that the laft fyllables of a fentence 
might become more audible and diftinft, was doubtlefs 
one reafon why the ancient rhetoricians diflike ihort 
feet at the end of a period. In an antithefis, or a fen¬ 
tence confiding of oppofite parts, one contrary mud 
be louder than the other. As, “ He is gone, but by a 
gainful remove, from painful labour to quiet red ; from 
unquiet defires to happy contentment: from forrow to 
joy ; and from tranfitory time to immortality.” In a 
climax or gradation, the voice fhould rife with it. So, 
“ There is no enioyment of property •■without government; 
■tio government without a magidrate; no magidrate 
‘without obedience ; no obedience where every one a 8 s as 
he pleafes.” And fo in other gradafions of a diffe¬ 
rent form. As, “ Since concord was lofl, friendfhip 
was kjl, fidelity was lojl, liberty was lofl, all was lofl.” 
And again. “ You would pardon him whom the fenate 
hath condemned, whom the people of Rome have con- 
diluted, whom all mankind have condemned.” We 
might mention feveral other figurative expreflions, 
which require a particular conformation and manage¬ 
ment of the voice ; but thefe, we prefume, with fome 
ethers we fhall have occafion to name prefently when 
we come to the paffions, may be fufficient to guide us 
in the red. But that it may appear more evidently 
how neceif’.ry a different inflexion and variation of 
the voice is in mod fentences, give us leave to fhow 
how Quintilian iiludrates it, by a paflage which he 
takes from Cicero. The place is the beginning of 
Cicero’s defence for Milo, and the words are thefe: 

Although I am apprehenjive it may feem bafe to dif over 
fear when I enter upon the defence oj a mod courageous 


man, and it may appear very indecent, when Milo difeo- Promincia- 
vers more concern for the public fafety than for his t'on, 

own, not to few n great nefs of mind equal to his caufe, "" 

yet this new form of the court terrifies my eyes, which can¬ 
not dilcern the ancient manner of the forum, and for¬ 
mer cudom of trials, whatever way they look: your ’ 
bench is not furrounded with its ufual attendants.” 

This fentence confids of four members. And Quin¬ 
tilian fuppofes, that though thefe words are the be¬ 
ginning of a fpeech, and were accordingly exprefled 
in a calm and fubmiffive manner, yet that the orator 
ufed a great deal of variety in the pronounciation of 
their feveral parts. In the fird member (as he ima¬ 
gines) his voice was more elevated in expreffing the 
words, a mojl courageous man, than in thofe other parts 
of it, I am apprehenjive it may fern bafe, and, to dj cover 
fear. In thefecond member ne role higher, in faying 
when Milo difeovers more concern for the public fafety than 
for his own-, and then again, as it were, checked him- 
lelf in what follows, not to floow agreatnefs of m hid equal 
to his caufe. The beginning of the third member, car¬ 
rying a refletdion in it, was fpoke with a dirferent 
tone of the voice, this new form of the court terrifies 
my eyes ; and the other part of it more loud and di- 
ftindtly, which cannot difeern the ancient manner of the fo¬ 
rum, and fo>-mer cuflom of trials. And the lad mem¬ 
ber was dill more raifed and audible, your bench is not 
furrounded with its ufual attendants. And it mud be 
fuppofed, that while he was faying this, he cad his 
eyes round the aflembly, and viewed the foldiers whom 
Pompey had placed there, which renders the expref- 
fios dill more grave and fo-lemn. if this was the man¬ 
ner of the ancient orators, and they were fo exadt and 
accurate in exprefling their periods, and the feveral 
parts of them, as we have reafon to believe they were, 
it mud have given a very great force, as well as beau¬ 
ty, to their pronounciation. 

III. That the paffions have each of them both a J33 
different voice and adtion, is evident from hence ; that 
we know in what manner a perfon is affedted, by the 
tone of his voice, though we do riot underdand the 
fenfe of what he fays, or many times fo much as fee 
him ; and we can often make the fame judgment from 
his countenance and gedures. Love and edeem are 
exprefled in a fmooth and cheerful tone ; but anger 
and refentment, with a rough, harih, and interrupted 
voice, for when the fpirits are didributed and ruffled ; 
the organs are moved unequally. Joy raifes and di¬ 
lates the voice, as forrow finks and contrails it. Ci-. 
cero takes notice of a paflage in an oration of Grac¬ 
chus, wherein he bewails the death of his brother, 
who was killed by Scipio which in his time was 
thought very moving : “ Unhappy m in (fays he), whi¬ 
ther fhall l betake myfelf? Where fh <11 I go ? Into the 
capitol? that flows with my brother, blood. Shall I go 
home ? ,andbehold my unhappy mother all in tears and de- 
fpair ?” Though Gracchus had a very ill defign in 
that fpecch, and his view was to excite the populace 
againlt their governors, yet (as Cicero tells us)when 
he came to this paflage, he exprefled himfelf in fuch 
moving accents and gedures, that he extorted tears 
even from his enemies. Fear occalions a tremor and 
hefitation of the voice, and aflurance gives it drength 
and firnrr.cfs. Admiration elevates the voice, and 
fhould be exprefled with pomp and magnificence : 0 

furprifmg 
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Promincia' furpriftng clemency, worthy of the higheji praife and greatejl 
ti°n. encomiums, and ft to be pspstuated in lajling monuments ! 

v “~ v This is Cicero’s compliment to Caefar, when lie 

thought it for his pnrpofe. And oftentimes this paf- 
fion is accompanied with an elevation both of the eyes 
and hands. On the contrary, contempt finks and pro- 
trafls the voice. In the difpute between Cicero and 
Cecilius, which of them fhould accufe Verres, Cicero 
puts this contemptuous queiticn to him : “ How are 
you qualified, Cecilius, for fuch an undertaking ? I 
will not a Ik, when you ever gave a proof of it; but 
when you fo much as attempted it ? Do you confider 
the difficulty ot managing a public caufe ?” with 
much more to the fame purpofe. Though fuch kind 
of exprellions require little gellure, yet fometimes a 
motion of the hand may not be improper, to fignify 
difdain or averfion. We may fuppofe Cicero to have 
afted thus in his defence of Rabirius. For to Ihow 
his affurance of his client’s caufe, having ufed this ex- 
prellion in a very audible manner, “ I wifh I had it 
to fay, that Rabirius had with his own hand killed 
Satuminus, who was an enemy to the Roman ft ate,” 
fome perfons in the crowd began to raife a clamour, 
juft as of later times hiding has been pradlifed on the 
like occafions. Upon which Cicero immediately re¬ 
plies, “ This noife does not difturb me, but pleafe me, 
fince it fhows, though there are fome weak perfons, 
yet they are but few.” Then prefently after follows 
the expredion we refer to : “ Why do not you ceal'e 
your clamour, fince it only difeovers your folly, and 
the fmallnefs of your number?” All exclamations 


fhould be violent. When we addrefs to inanimate Pronunc.a- 
things, the voice fhould be higher than when to anirna- ti0n - 
ted beings; and appeals to heaven muft be made in a " ~ 
loftier tone than thofe to men. 

Thefe few hints for expreding the principal paflions 
may, if duly attended to, fufiice to diredt our pradlice 
in others. Though after all, it is impoflible to gain 
a juft and decent pronunciation of voice and gefture 
merely from rules, without praclice and an imitation 
of the bell examples. Which lhows the wildom of 
the ancients, in training up their youth to it, by the 
adiftance of mafters, to form both their fpeech and 
actions. 

But there is one thing which ought always to be 
attended to; namely, that perfons fhould well confider 
their own make and genius, efpecially with refpedt to 
the paftions. We feldom find, that any adtor can ex¬ 
cel in all characters; but if he performs one well lie 
is deficient in another : And therefore they are com¬ 
monly fo prudent as to confine themfelves to fuch as 
bell fuit them. The cafe is the fame in an orator; 
who fhould therefore keep within thofe bounds which 
nature feems to have preferibed for him. Some are 
better fitted for adtion than others, and mod: for fome 
particular adtions rather than others ; and what fits 
well upon one would appear very aukward in another. 

Every one, therefore, Ihould firft endeavour to know 
himfelf, and manage accordingly. Though in moll 
cafes, nature may be much adilled and improved by 
art and exercife. See profclfor Ward’s Syjlem of Ora~. 
tory. 


ORA 

Oratory Oratory, among the Romanifts, a clofet or like 
|| apartment near a bed-chamber, furnidied with an al- 

Orchard. lar> crucifix, &c. for private devotions. 

I ~" ORB, in aftronomy, denotes an hollow globe or 

fphere. 

Orb, in tadlics, is the difpofing of a number of 
foldiers in circular form of defence. The orb has 
been thought of confequence enough to employ the 
attention of the famous marfhal de Puyfegur in his 
art of war, who prefers this pofition to throw a body 
of infantry in an open country to refill cavalry, or, 
even a fuperior force of infantry ; becaufe it is regular, 
and equally ftrong, and gives an enemy no realon to 
expedt better fuccefs by attacking one place than an¬ 
other. Caefar drew his whole army in this form, when 
he fought againft Labienus. The whole army of the 
Gauls were formed into an orb, under the command 
of Sabinus and Cotta, when fighting againft the Ro¬ 
mans. The orb was generally formed fix deep. 

ORBIT, in aftronomy, the path of a planet or co¬ 
met, or the curve that it deferibes in its revolution 
round its central body ; thus, the earth’s orbit is the 
curve which it deferibes in its annual courfe round the 
fun, and ufually called the ecliptic. See Astronomy, 
pajfim. 

ORCADES, the Orkney Iflands. See Orkney. 

ORCHARD, a garden-department, configned en¬ 
tirely to the growth of ftandard fru ; t trees, for furnilh- 
ing a large fupply of the moft ufeful kinds of fruit. 

In the orchard you may have, as ftandards, all forts 
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of apple-trees, moft forts of pears and plums, and all Orchard, 

forts of cherries ; which four fpecies are the capital cr- -*- - 

chard fruits ; each of them comprifing numerous valu¬ 
able varieties. But to have a complete orchard you 
may alfo have quinces, medlars, mulberries ; fervice 
trees, filberts, Spanifh nuts, berberries; likewife wal¬ 
nuts and chefnuts; which two latter are particularly 
applicable for the boundaries of orchards, to fereen the 
other trees from the infults of impetuous winds and 
cold blafts. All the trees ought to be arranged in rows 
from 20 to 30 feet diftance, as hereafter directed. 

But fometimes orchards confiil entirely of apple- 
trees, particularly in the cider making countries, where 
they are cultivated in very great quantities in large 
fields, and in hedge-rows, for the fruit to make cycler 
for public fupply. 

And fometimes whole orchards of very confiderable 
extent are entirely of cherry-trees.. But in this cafe, it. 
is when the fruit is defigned for fale in fome great 
city as London, &c. For the fupply of which city, 
great numbers of large cherry orchards are in fome 
of the adjacent counties, but. more particularly in 
Kent, which is famous for very extenfive cherry- 
orchards ; many of which are entirely of that fort call¬ 
ed Kentijh-cherry, as being generally a great bearer ; 
others are ftored with all the principal forts of culti¬ 
vated cherries, from the earlieft to the lateft kinds. See 
Prvnvs Cerafus. 

A general orchard, however compofed of all the. 
befprementioned fruit-trees, fhould confiil of a double 

portion 
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portion of apple-trees or more, becaufie they are 
confiderably the moll ufeful fruit, and may be con¬ 
tinued for ufe the year round. 

The utility of a general orchard, both for private 
ufe and profit, tlor-d with the various forts of fruit- 
trees, mult be very great, as well as afford infinite plea- 
fure from the delightful appearance it makes from early 
fpring till late in autumn : In fpring tire various trees 
in blolfom are highly ornamental; in fummer, the 
pleafure is heightened by obferving the various fruits 
advancing to perfection ; and as the feafon advances, 
the mature growth of the different fpecies arriving to 
perfection in regular fucceflion, from May or June, 
until the end of October, muff afford exceding de¬ 
light, as well as great profit. 

Of the proper Extent, Situation, and Soil for this De¬ 
partment, ,] As to the proper extent of ground for an 
orchard, this muft be proportioned, in fome meafure, 
to the extent of land you have to work on, and the 
quantity of fruit required either for private ufe or for 
public fupply ? fo that an orchard may be from half 
an acre to 20 or more in extant. 

With refpeCt to the fituation and afpeCt for an orch¬ 
ard, we may obferve very thriving orchards both in 
low and high fituations, and on declivities and plains, 
in various afpeCts or expofures, provided the natural 
foil is good ; we fhould, however, avoid very low 
damp fituations as much as the nature of the place will 
admit; for in very wet foils no fruit trees will profper, 
nor the fruit be fine : but a moderately low fituation, 
free from copious wet, may be more eligible than an 
elevated ground, as being lefs expofed to tempeftuous 
■winds ; though a fituation having a fmall declivity is 
very defirable, efpecially if its afpeCt incline towards 
the eaft, fouth-eaft, or foutherly, which are rather 
more eligible than a wefterly afpeCt; but a north 
afpeCt is the word of all for an orchard, unlefs particu¬ 
larly compenfated by the peculiar temperament or 
good quality of the foil. 

And as for foil, any common'field or pafture that 
produces goods crops of corn, grafs or kitchen-gar¬ 
den vegetables, is fuitable for an orchard ; if it fhould 
prove of a loamy nature, it will be a particular advan¬ 
tage : any foil, however, of a good quality, not too 
light and dry, Gr too heavy, flubborn, or wet, but of a 
medium nature, of a foft, pliant temperature, not lefs 
than one fpade deep of good ftaple, will be proper for 
this purpofe. 

Preparation of the Ground. ] The preparation of the 
ground for the reception of trees, is by trenching ; or, 
if for very confiderable orchards, by deep ploughing ; 
but trench-digging, one or two fpades, as the foil will 
admit, is the moft eligible, either wholly or only for 
the prefent in the places where the lines of trees are 
to ftand, afpace of fix or eight feet wide, all the way 
in each row, efpecially if it be grafs-ground, and in¬ 
tended to be kept in the fward : or if any under-crops 
are defigned to be raifed, the ground may be wholly 
trenched at firft : in either cafe trench the ground in 
the ufual way to the depth of the natural foil; and if 
in grafs, turn the fWard clean to the bottom of each 
trench, which, when rotted, will prove an excellent 
manure. 

In planting orchards, however, on grafs-grounds, 
■fome only dig pits for each tree, capacious enough for 


the reception of the roots, loofening the bottom well 
without the labour of digging any other part of the 
ground. 

The ground mull be fenced fecurely againft cattle, 
&c either with a good ditch and hedge, er with a pal ng- 
fence, as maybe moft convenient. See Hedges. 

Method of planting the frees.} The bell feafon for 
planting all the forts of fruit-trees is autumn, foon af¬ 
ter the fall of the leaf, from about the latter end of 
Odtober until December ; or indeed it might be per¬ 
formed any time in open weather from October until 
March. 

Choofe principally full ftandards, with ftraight clean 
Hems, fix feet high; each with a branchy well-formed 
head, or from two or three to four or five years growth ■, 
and let feveral varieties of each particular fpecies be 
chofen, that ripen their fruit at different times, from 
the earlieft to the lateft, according to the nature of the 
different forts, that there may be a proper fupply of 
every fort regularly during their proper feafon. Of 
apples and pears in particular, choofe a much greater 
quantity of tire autumnal and late ripening kinds than 
of the early forts; but moft of all of apples: for the 
fummer ripening fruit is but of thort duration, only 
proper for temporary fervice ; but the latter ripening 
kinds keep found fome confiderable time for autumnal 
ufe; and the lateft forts that ripen in Odtober, con¬ 
tinue in perfection for various ufes all winter, and fe¬ 
veral forts until the feafon of apples come again. 

Having made choice of the proper forts, and mark¬ 
ed them, let them be taken up with the utmoft care, fo; 
as to preferve all their roots as entire as poffible ; and 
when taken up, prune off any broken or bruifed parts 
of the roots, and juft tip the ends of the principal roots, 
in general, with the knife on the under fide, with a kind 
of ilope outward. 

If the trees have been already headed, or fo trained 
as to have branched out into regular Ihoots to form 
each a proper head, they mull be planted with the 
faid heads entire, only retrenching or fhortening any 
irregular or ill-placed Ihoot that takes an aukward di- 
redtion, or grows acrofs its neighbours, or fiich as may 
run confiderably longer than all the reft, &c. 

The arrangement of the trees in the orchard mull 
be in rows, each kind fsparate, at diftances according to 
the nature of the growth of the different forts ; but for 
the larger growing kinds, fuch as apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. they Ihould Hand from 25 to 30, or 40 
feet every way afunder, though 25 or 30 feet at moll 
is a reafonable diftance for all thefe kinds. 

Each fpecies and its varieties Ihould generally be in 
rows by themfelves, the better to fuit their refpedtive 
modes of growth : though for variety there may be 
fome rows of apples and pears arranged alternately, as 
alfo of plums and cherries ; and towards the bounda¬ 
ries there may be ranges of lelfer growth, as quinces,- 
medlars, filberts, See. and the outer row of all may be 
walnut trees and fome chefnuts, fet pretty dole to de¬ 
fend the other trees from violent winds. 

According to the above diftances, proceed to Hake 
out the ground for making the holes for the reception 
of the trees; which if made to range everyway, will 
have a very agreeable effedt, and admit the currency 
of air, and the fun’s influence more effedtually. 

But in planting very extenfive orchards, fome di- 
4 Vide 
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Orchard, vide the ground into large fquares or quarters, of di{- 
Orchcfton. ferent diinenlions with intervals of fifty feet wide be- 
v tween; ferving both as walks, and for admitting a 
greater currency of air ; in different quarters planting 
different forts of fruit, as apples in one, pears in an¬ 
other, and plums and cherries in others, See. and thus 
it may be repeated to as many quarters for each fpe- 
cies and its varieties as may be convenient. 

As to the mode of planting the trees : A wide hole 
muff be dug for each tree, capacious enough to re¬ 
ceive all the roots freely every way without touching 
the fides. When the holes are all ready, piocecd to 
planting, one tree in each hole, a perfon holding the 
ffem erect, whilft another trims in the earth, pre- 
vioufly breaking it final], and celling it in equally all 
about the iO0t% frequently lhaking the t.ee to caufe 
the mould to fettle in clofe about all the fmaller roots 
and fibres, and fo as to raife the tree gradually up, 
that the crown of the roots may be but two or three 
inches below the general furface ; and when the hole 
is filled up, tread it gently, firft round the outfide, 
then near the Idem of the tree, forming the furface a 
little hollow ; and then if on the top of all is laid fome 
inverted turf to the width of the holes, forming it 
with a fort of circular bank, three or four inches high, 
it will fupport the tree, and guard the roots from dry¬ 
ing winds and the fummer’s drought: obl’erving that 
each tree (land perfedly upright, and that they range 
exadily in their proper rows. 

ORCHESTON St Mary's, on Salilbury plain in 
Wiltfhire, about nine miles from Salifbury. There is 
a curious fpecies of grafs found at this place in a 
meadow belonging to Lord Rivers, at prefent in the 
poffefiion of a farmer. 

The meadow is fituated on a fmall brook, is fre¬ 
quently overflowed, and fometimes continues fo a great 
part of the winter. It bears the greateft burden in a 
wet feafon. 

We have the following account of this peculiar fpe¬ 
cies of grafs in Letters and Papers in Agriculture, &c. 
The farmer in whofe pollefllon the meadow F. informs 
us “ That it generally grows to the height of about 
18 inches, and then falls and runs along the ground in 
knots to the length of 16 or 18 feet, but that he has 
known inftances of its running to the length t f 25 
feet. 

“ The meadow contains about two acres and a half. 
It is mowed twice in a feafon and the average quan¬ 
tity is generally about twelve loads (tons) of hay the 
firft mowing, and fix the fecond ; though fometimes 
confiderably more. The tithe of the meaiow has been 
compounded for at 9I. a year. The grafs is cf a very 
fweet nature : all cattle, and even pigs, eat it very ea¬ 
gerly. When made into hay, it is excellent, and im¬ 
proves beafts greatly. The farmer lays, ins horfes 
will eat it in preference to corn mixed w.lh chaff, when 
bothare Lt before thorn together.” 

“ This account a Pl . eared to us fo Angular, and the 
crop of grafs fo very extraordinary, that our fecretary 
vest to Orchelton to exam ne more particularly into 
it. The farmer, and divers other perfons in the vil¬ 
lage, confirmed the account.contained in this letter, of 
its amazing produce in fummers when the meadows 
had been overflowed in the preceding winter and 
fpring ; but when the winter had been dry, and the 
Yol XIII. 


meadow not overflowed, the crop of grafs was y.r 1 O.-.Lf. oa, 
near fo large. There did not app. nr to be any thing " ' 

peculiar in the foil; nor were the other plants or weeds 
growing on it more luxuriant than in many other fi- 
milar utuations. Some of this graft was fent to the 
fociety at Norwich ; fome ingenious mernbers of v.hh h 
inform us, that they think it is a fpecies <■ f the agrflls 
polymorphia , mentioned by Hud Ton in his Flora AngUca, 
of which there are feveral v:r. ietic . 

“ Camden mentions, in bis Britannia, a grafs grow¬ 
ing near the place where this is found, which ) e cads 
trailing Dog’s grafs, and fays, that ‘hogs Were fed 
with it.’ 

“ From all the inquiry male, we have not found 
this fpecies of grafs growing in any other part of the 
kingdom ; hence it is poflibk that there may be fome- 
thing in the foil of this meadow peculiarly favourable 
to its growth. We (hall not, however, determine on 
this point, but recommend trials to be made of propa¬ 
gating it, by fowing the feed in other places fubjert 
to be overflowed in the fame manner. If it can be 
propagated generally, it muft turn out the moft pro¬ 
fitable to the farmer of any grafs yet difeovered, and 
be of great benefit to the community.” 

We have this further account of it in the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine for March 1782 ; “ The firft notices 
cf the Orchefton or Maddington grafs, as far as I can 
find, are to be met with in Dr How’s Phillogla Bri- 
tanica, printed in 1650, where it is called * Gramen ca- 
ninum fupmum lonfijfmium non dcfcrlptum, and is faid to 
grow nine miles from Salifbury, by Mr Tucker’s at 
Maddington, wherewith they fatten hogs, and which 
is 24 feet long; and which’, the author adds, ‘may 
happily be a kind of gramin caninum fipinum, though 
Gerard Englifhes it upright deg’s grafs.’ Mr Stonehouie, 
p. 25. I have not been able to afeertain the refidence 
of Mr Stonehoufe, who feems to have been the firft 
that made the knowledge of this grafs public. He is 
mentioned feveral times in Ray’s Synopjis S:irpium ; 
but I can find no anecdotes relative to him. Dr How’s 
account is taken intoMerret’s Pinax, printed in in 1667, 
the author having added, that ‘ this grafs is alio found 
in fome parts cf Wales.’ Mr R ;y mentions it from 
both thefe authors, in his Caudngv.s Plantarum Anglia, 

1670 ; and refers to Fuller’s IVor thus for a further ac¬ 
count of it, which workwas printed in 1662. It docs 
not appear that Ray had any opportunity of examin¬ 
ing this remarkable production, fince he has n t intro¬ 
duced it into his Synopjis, in either of the editions 
which were publifhsd in hislifetime ; and in the lift 
of Wiltfhire plants printed in Cambden’s Britannia, lie 
recommends it to the inquifition cf the induftrious 
heihahfts of that county. Dr Diilenius afterwards 
introduced it into the Indc.l'is p’,n a r um dab'.arum, 
fubjoineJ to the third edit'on of Ray’s S m/Ji. 

“ Since the fpir't of improvement in agriculture 
has been excited or late years, the cu iiiity of the 
public has. been raifed relating to it, but th: Sfecie-i 
was notfafficiently determined. It h is been thought 
by fome to be the a’op; urns, gtnlciPat.is, or fist a for. tail 
graf, of rludfon’s Flora And. 2d edit. p. 27, by others 
to be the agiv/lis Jial.nif.r i, or crc;p> .g b:nt gr fs, lb. 
p. 31. See The Furmrrs I.IagaAn: for 1778, p. 232, 

2J ■), 2?aj, 290. 

“ Being very defirous cf having this matter cleared 
3 O up, 
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Orchefcou up, I procured in July lad, from the farmer himfelf at 
II . Maddington, a bundle of this grafs when it was in 
. 0rL J“ 3 ' fpike; and by this means I found it to be no other 
than the trltkum repens, Hudfon p. 57. or commondigs 
grafs, quick-grafs, or couch-grafs, in a mod: luxuriant 
ftate of growth. The length of the culm is greatly 
influenced by the nature of the fea r ons. Its place of 
growth is in a meadow that is covered with water du¬ 
ring the greateft part of the winter and fpring. In 
this inundated foil it acquires a length of ftalk, a fuc- 
cUlency, and vig ur, which are indeed very furprifing. 
Of the bundle that was fent to me, mold of the plants 
were feven feet long, and many of the fpikes or ears 
contained 33 and 40 glumes, or flower-bearing hulks ; 
whereas the plant in comm n does not contain more 
than half that number : and it was faid by the people 
of that neighbourhood to have been a very unfavour-, 
able feafon for this grafs. 

“ That the above-mentioned fpecies is the grafs 
which at this time conftitutes the bulk of that afto- 
nifhing crop which v:e read of, is to me fufficiently af- 
certained ; but whether, ever fince the firft notice of 
this grafs, this fpecies alone has been the cultured 
one in this fituation, I do not decide, but think it a 
matter worthy of further inveftiga ion ; fince it fliould 
feem that the foil and fituation are in a peculiar man¬ 
ner adapted to certain plants of the graminous tribe. 
I obfervecl that a plant or two of the phalaris arundina- 
cea, or reed Canary grafs, Hudfon, p. 23. which by ac¬ 
cident were fent with the abore-mentioned grafs, ex¬ 
ceeded in the thicknefs and fucculency of the ftalk the 
ordinary fize, and were alfo equal to the dogs grafs in 
length.” 

Thefe extracts we thought it our duty to lay before 
our readers ; and we have done it without any obfer- 
vation or comment of our own ; becaufe we wifh to 
give them every information which is either curious or 
may be ufeful; and with this we reft fatisfied, not 
wifhing to obtrude our remarks, where, from the fcan- 
tinefs of information or the doubtfulnefs of the cafe, 
they cannot be made with confidence. 

ORCHESTRA, in the Grecian theatres, was that 
part of the profcenium or ftage where the chorus ufed 
to dance. In the middle of it was placed the Aoav<o» 
or pulpit. The orcheftra was femicircular, and fur- 
rounded with feats. In the Roman theatres it made 
no part of the fccna, but anfwered pretty nearly to the 
pit in our playhoufes, being taken up with feats for 
fenators, magiftrates, veftals, and other perfons of di- 
ftindlion. The aftors never went down into it. See 
Theatre. 

ORCHIA lex, inftituted by Orchius the tribune 
in the year of Rome 566. Its intention was to limit 
the number of guefts that were to be admitted at an 
entertainment; and it alfo enforced, that during fupper, 
which was the chief meal among the Romans, the 
doors of every houfe fhould be left open. 

ORCHIS, fool-stones; A genius of the diandria 
order, belonging to the gynandriaclafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method giving name to the feventh or¬ 
der, Orchida. Its characters are thefe : It has a Angle 
fc.dk, with a vague fheath, and no empalement; the 
flower hath five petals, three without and two within ; 
the neftarium is of one leaf, fixed to the fide of the 


receptacle, between the divifion of the petals ; the Orchis. 

upper lip is fhort and ereft, the under large, broad, -v— 

and fpreading ; the tube is pendulous, corniform, or 
like a horn, and prominent behind ; it hath two fhort 
{lender ftamina, fitting upon the pointil, with oval 
ereft fummits, fixed to the upper lip of the neftarium ; 
it hath an oblong contorted germen, under the flower, 
with a fhort ftyle, faftened to the upper lip of the nec- 
tarium; the germen afterward turns to an oblong 
capfule, with one cell, having three keel-fhaped valves, 
opening on the three fides, but jointed at top and bot¬ 
tom, filled with fmall feeds like duft. Miller enume¬ 
rates 10, and Linnaeus 33 fpecies. 

All thofe forts of orchis defcribed by Miller grow 
wild in feveral parts of England, but on account of 
the extreme oddnefs and beauty of their flowers, de- 
ferve a place in every good garden: and the reafon of 
their not being cultivated in gardens, proceeds from 
the difficulty of tranfplanting them : though this may 
be eafily overcome, where a perfon has an opportuni¬ 
ty of marking their roots, in their time of flowering, 
andfletting them remain until their leaves are decayed, 
when they may be tranfplanted with fafety ; for it is the 
fame with moft forts of bulbous or flefhy-rooted plants, 
which, if tranfplanted before their leaves decay, feldom 
live, notwithftanding you preferve a large ball of earth 
about them ; for the extreme parts of their fibres ex¬ 
tend to a great depth in the ground, from whence 
they receive their nourifhment, which if broken or da¬ 
maged by taking up their roots, feldom thrive after; 
for though they may fometimes remain alive a year or 
two, yet they grow weaker until they quite decay ; 
which is alfo the cafe with tulips, fritdlarias, and other 
bulbous roots. But if their foil and fituation be adapt¬ 
ed to their various forts, they will thrive and continue 
feveral years, and during their feafon of flowering will 
afford as great varieties as any flowers which are at 
prefent cultivated. 

The moft remarkable fpecies are the following; 

1. The mafcula, or male fool-ftones, hath a root com- p] a te 
pofed of two bulbs, crowned with oblong, broad, CCCL. 
fpotted leaves; upright ftalks, afoot high ; garnifhed 
with one or two narrow amplexicaule leaves ; and ter¬ 
minated by a long fpike of reddifh purple flowers ha¬ 
ving the petals reflexed backward ; a quadnlobed cre- 
nated lip to the neftarium, and an obtui'e horn. The 
flowers of the fpecies poffefs a very agreeable odour. 

The orchis mafcula, Lin. fp. pi. is the moft valuable ; 
although the roots of fome of the palmated forts par¬ 
ticularly of the orchis latifelia, are found to anfwer al- 
moft equally well. 

2 The morio, or female orchis, hath a double bul¬ 
bous root, crowned with oblong, ribbed, fpreading 
leaves ; ereft flower-ltalks, eight or ten inches high ; 
garniflied with a few amplexicaule leaves; and termi¬ 
nated by a fhort loofe fpike of flowers, having conni- 
vent petals, a quadrifid cienated lip to the neftarium, 
and an obtufe horn. 

3. The militaris, or man-orchis, hath a double bul¬ 
bous root, crowned with oblong amplexicaule leaves ; 
ereft fiower-ftalks, eight or ten inches high ; termi¬ 
nated by a loofe fpike of afh-coloured and reddiih 
flowers, having confluent petals ; a quinquefid, rough, 
fpotted lip to the neftarium, and an obtufe horn. The 

ftrufture 
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Orchis ftru&ure of the flowers exhibit the figure of a naked divine power, and was peculiarly diftinguiff.eJ by the Orc^l 

H man; and are often of different colours in the fame appellation of judicium Dii j and fom-times vulgaris ' ' 

Ordeal. g ower> as colour, red, brown, and dark ftiiped. jurgat'o, to diltingnilh it from the canonical pnrga- 

Callure and Properties. All the oichifes aie very lion, which was by the oath of the party. Then 
hardy perennials, with bulbous flefhy roots. The flow- wei e two forts of it more common th in the reft, at 
ers appear in May, June and July, but principally in leal! in Europe, five-ordeal, an J w .ter oidcal. Tbefor- 
June : their mode ot flowering i- uaiveifkily in fpike c , mer was confined to perfons of higher sank, tlhe latter 
many flowers in each fpike ; and each flower is compo- to the common pef pie. Both thefe might be pe; f inr.c 1 
fed of five petals in two fe. it s, and a nectuvium. The by deputy : but the principal was to anfwcr for die 
feafon for removing them is in fummer, after they have fucceis of the tiial ; tire deputy only venturing forne 
d< ne flowering, when the : r leaves and (lalks decay: corporeal pain, fer hire or perhaps for friendship, 
plant them three inches deep, and let them remain un- That the purgat’on by ordeal, of fome one kind or 
difturbed feveral years , for the lefs they are removed, other, is very ant ient, admits n t of a doubt; and that 
die ltronger they will flower. it was very univerf.il in the times of funerfth.ious bar- 

The roots of all the fpecies have a remarkable re- ba' icy, is equally certain. It fee ms even to h ive been 
femblance to the ferotum of animals, whence the name, known to the ancient Greeks: for in the Antigone 
This plant flourifhes in various pa ts of Europe arid of Sophocles, a perfon fufpeofed by Crcon of a mif- 
Afia, and grows in our country fpontaneoufly, and in demeanour, declares him elf ready “ to handle hot 
great abundance. It is affiduoully cultivated in the iron and to v.vf k over fire” in order to ir.anifcft his 
Ea:l ; and the root of it forms a confiderable part of innocence; which the feholiaft tells us was then a 
the diet of the inhabitants of Turkey, Peifia, and very ufual purgation. And Grctius gives us many 
Syria. From it is made the alimentary powder called inftances of water-ordeal in Bi.hynia, Sardinia, and 
salep ; which prepared from foreign roots is fold at other places. It Teems however to be caniej to a 
five or fix {hillings per pound, though it might be fur- greater height among the H ndoos, than ever it has 
nifhed by ourfelves at the fixth part of that price, been in any nation or among any people however rude 
if we chofe to pay any attention to the culture or barbarous; for in a paper of the Afiatic Refearches 
of this plant. The orchis mafcula is the moft valued communicated by the celebrated Warren Haftings, 
for this purpofe. A dry and not very fertile foil is bed Efq ; we find that the trial by ordeal among them is con- 
adapted to its growth. dudted in nine different ways : firft, by the balance ; fc- 

Thepropereft time for gathering the roots, is when condly, by fire : thirdly, by water; fourthly, by poilrn ; 
the feed is formed, and the ftalk is ready to fall ; be- fifthly, by the Cn(ha, or water in which an idol has 
caufe the new bulb, ot which the falep is made, is been walhed ; fixthly, by rice; feventhly, by boiling- 
then arrived to its full maturity, and may be dif- oil; eighthly, by red hot iron; ninthly, by images, 
tinguifhed from the old one, by a white bud rifing from I. Ordeal by the balance is thus performed. The 
the top of it, which is the germ of the orchis of the fuc- beam having been previoufly adjufted, the cord fixed, 
ceeding year. and both feales made perfeftly even, the perfons ac- 

Tfie culture of the orchis is an objed highly deferving cufed and a Pandit faft a whole day; then, after the 
of encouragement from all the lovers of agriculture, accufed has been bathed in facred wat r, the horna. 

And as the root, if introduced into common ufe, would or oblation, prefented to fire, and the deities worfhip- 
furnifh a cheap, wholefome, and moft nutritious article ped, he is carefully weighed ; and, when he is taken 
of diet, the growth of it would be fufficiently profitab'e out of the fcale, the Pandits proftrate them elves be- 
to the farmer. See Salep. fore it, pronounce a certain mcnira or inca.it.ition, 

ORCUS, god of the infernal regions, the fame agreeable to the Saftras, and having written the lub- 
with Pluto, fo called from the Greek word fig- ftance of the accufation on a piece of paper, bind it 
nifying a “ tomb or fepulchre,” or from epaoc, “ an on his head. Six minutes after, they place, him again 
oath by the river Styx.” The ancients gave this in the fcale; and, if he weigh more than before, he 
name to all the divinities of the infernal regions, is held guilty ; if lefs, innocent; if exactly the fame, 
even to Cerberus. There was a river of the fame he mull be weighed a'third time ; when as it is writ- 
name in Theffaly, which took its rife from the ten in the Mctajhera, there will certainly be a diffe- 
marllies of the Styx, and the waters of which werefo rence in his weight. Should the balance though well 
thick that they floated like oil upon the furface of the fixed break down, this would be considered as a proof 
river Peneus, into which they difeharged themfelves. of his guilt. 

This river probably fuggefted to the poets the idea of II. For the fire ordeal, an excavation, nine hands 
the infernal abodes, which they denominated Orcus. long, two fpans broad, and one fpan deep, is made in 
This deity has been confounded with Charon : he had the ground, and filled with a fire of pippal wood, in- 
a temple at Rome. to this the perfon accufed muft walk bare footed ; and, 

ORDEAL, an ancient form of trial. SeeTRiAL. if his foot be unhurt, they hold him blamelefs ; if burn- 
— It was an appeal to the immediate interpofition of ed, guilty (a). 

3 0 2 III 

„ (a) In Europe fire ordeal was performed either by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a piece of red-hot iron 

of one, two, or three pounds weight; or elfe by walking, barefoot, and blindfold, over nine red-hot plough* 
fhares, laid lengthways at unequal diftances; and if the party efcaped being hurt, lie was adjudged innocent ; 
but if it happened othei wife, as wi'hout collufton it ufual’.y did, he was then ccniemned as guiltv. How¬ 
ever by this latter method Queen Emma, the mother of Edward the Corffeflor, is mentioned to have clear¬ 
ed 
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Ordeal. HI. Water ordeal is performed by caufmg the per- 
“ accufed to (land in a fufficient depth of water, ei¬ 

ther flowing or ftagnant, to reach his navel; but care 
(Lould be taken, that no ravenous animal be in it, 
and that it be not moved by much air : a brahman is 
then directed to go into the water, holding a ftaff in 
his hand ; and a foldier (boots three arrows on dry 
ground from a bow of cane : a man is next difpatched 
to bring the arrow which has been (hot fartheft ; and, 
afier he has taken it up, another is ordered to run 
from the edge of the water ; at which inftant the 
perfon accufed is told to grafp the foot or the ftaff of 
the brahman, who (lands near him in the water, and, 
immediately to dive into it. He muft remain under 
water, till the two men who went to fetch the ar¬ 
rows, are returned ; for, if he raife his head or body 
above thefuiface, before the arrows are brought back, 
his guilt is confidered as fully proved. In the villages 
near Benares, it is the pra&ice for the perfon who is 
to be tried by this kind of ordeal, to (land in water 
up to his navel, and then holding the foot of a brah¬ 
man, to dive under it as long as a man can walk 50 
paces very gently; if, before the man has walked 
thus far, the accufed rife above the water, he is con¬ 
demned; if not, acquitted ( b). 

IV. There are two forts of trial by poifon ; firfb 
the Pandits having performed their homo, and the 
peifon accufed his ablution, two rettis and a half, or 
feven barley corns, of vifianaga, a poifonous root, or 


of fanc'hya, that is, white arfenic, are mixed in eight Ordeal. 

mafias, or 64 rettis, of clarified butter, which the - v — 

accufed muft eat from the hand of a brahman : if 
the poifon produce no vifible effedt, he is abflived ; 
otherwife, condemned. Secondly the hooded fnake, 
called naga, is thrown into a deep earthen pot, into 
wl ich is dropped a ring, a feal or a coin : this the 
perfon accufed is ordered to take out with his hand ; 
and, if the ferpent bite him, he is pronounced guilty ; 
if not, innocent. 

V. Trial by the cofha is as follows : the accufed is 
made to drink three draughts of the water, in which 
the images of the fun, of devi, and other deities, have 
been wafhed for that purpofe ; and if, within 14 days, 
he has any ficknefs cr indifpofition, his crime is con¬ 
fidered as proved. 

VI. When feveral perfons are fufpefted of theft, 
fome dry rice is weighed with the facred (lone called 
/digram, or certain jlocas are read over it: after which 
the fufpeffed perfons are feverally ordered to chew a 
quantity of it ; as foon as they have chewed it, they 
are to throw it on fome leaves of pippal, or, if none 
be at hand, on fome I’hurja patra, or bark of a tree 
from Nepal or Cafhmir. The man from whofe mouth 
the rice comes dry or ftained with blood, is holden 
guilty ; the reft are acquitted. 

VII. The ordeal by hot oil is very Ample: when it 
is heated fufficiently, the accufed thrufts his hands into 
it; and, if he be not burned, is held innocent (c). 

. VIII. 


ed her character when fufpefted of familiarity with Alwyn bifhop of Winchefter. The firft account we have 
of Chriftians appealing to the fire-ordeal, as a proof of their innocence, is that of Simplicius, biihop of Autun, 
who lived in the fourth century. This prelate, as the ftoiy is related, before his promotion to the epifcopal 
order, had married a wife, who loved him tenderly, and who unwilling to quit him after his advancement, 
continued to deep in the fame chamber with hifn. The fanftity of Simplicius differed, at lead in the voice of 
fame, by the conftancy of his wife’s affeftion ; and it was rumoured about, that the holy man, though a bi¬ 
ihop, perfifted, in oppofition to the ecclefiaftical canons, to tafte the fweets of matrimony : upon which his 
wife in the prefence of a great concourfe of people, took up a confiderable quantity of burning coals, which (he 
held in her clothes, and applied to her breads, without tiie lead hurt to her perfon or her garments, as the le¬ 
gend fays ; and her example being followed by her huftand with the like fuccefs, the filly multitude admired 
the miracle, and proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair. A fimilar trick was played by St Brice, in the 
fifth century. Mofi. Eccl. Hijl. v. 2. 

(b) A very peculiar fpecies of water ordeal is faid to prevail among the Indians on the coaft of Malabar. 
A peifon accufed of an enormous crime is obliged to fwim over a river abounding with large crocodiles ; and 
if he efcapes unhurt, he is efteemed innocent. 

At Siam, befides the ufual methods of fire - and water ordeal, both parties are fometimes expofed to the fury 
of a tyger let loofe for that purpofe ; and if the bead fpares either, that perfon is accounted innocent; if neither, 
both are held to be guilty; but if he fpares both, the trial is incomplete, and they proceed to a more certain 
criterion. 

In Europe water-ordeal was performed, either by plunging the bare arm up to the elb- w in boiling water 
and efcaping unhurt thereby, or by calling the perfon fufpefled into a river or pond of cold water ; and if 
he floated therein without any aftion of fwimming, it was deemed an evidence of his guilt; but if he funk he 
was acquitted. It is eafy to trace out the traditional relics of. this water ordeal, in the ignorant barbarity 
dill praftifed in many countries to difeover witches, by eafting them into a pool of water, and drowning them 
to prove their innocence. And in tire Eallern empire the fire ordeal was ufed for the fame purpofe by the em¬ 
peror Theodore Lafcaris ; who, attributing his ficknefs to magic, caufed all thofe whom he fufpefted to handle 
the hot iron: thus joining (as has been well rem irked) to the moft dubious crime in the world, the mod du¬ 
bious proof of innocence. 

(c) This fpecies of trial by ordeal is thus performed: The ground appointed for the trial is cleared and rubbed 
with cow-dung ; and the next day at fun-rife the Pandit worlhips Ganefa or ihe Hindoo Janus, prefents his obla¬ 
tions, and pays adoration to other deities, conformably to the Sajha: then having read the incantation prefcribeJ, 
he places around pan cf gold,filver,copper, iron, crclay,with a diameter of lixteen fingers, and four fingers deep; 
and throws into it one fir, or eighty fcca weight of clarified butter er oil of fifamum. After this a ring of 

gold. 




Ordeal. 
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VIII. In the fame manner, they make an iron-ball, 
or eh W of a lance, red-hot, and place it in the 
hands of the perfon accufed ; who, if it burn him not 
is judged guiltlefs. 

IX. To perform the ordeal by dharmarth, which is 
the name of the fioca appropriated to this mode of trial, 
either an image, named Dharma, or the genius of juf- 
tice, is made of (iiver, and another, called Adharrna, of 
clay or iron, both of which are thrown into a large 
earthen jar ; and the accufed having thruft his hand 
into it, is accented if he bring out the fdver image, 
but condemned if he draw forth the iron ; or, the fi¬ 
gure of a deity is painted on white cloth, and another 
on black ; the firlt of which they name dharma, and 
the fecond adharma: thefe are feverally rolled up in cow- 
dung, and thrown into a largejar without having ever 
been lhown to the accuied ; who mud put his hand 
into the jar, and is acquitted or convidted as he draws 
out the figure on white or c n black cloth. 

Though we have pr ceeded thus far, we have not 
exhaufted Mr Haftings’s communications He goes 
on to fhow (to greater extent than our limits permit 
us to follow bin;) the manner in which each ordeal 
abovementioned was executed, giving examples, and 
unfolding other particulars of fome importance in de¬ 
veloping the nature of thefe barbarous cuftoms. For 
thefe particulars, however, we mull refer to the book 
itfelf. But as this fubjefl unqueftionably occupies an 
important department in the biftory of human fuper- 
ftition, we fhall give the Indian law of ordeal from the 
fame paper ; when we fhall introduce fome further 
particulars concerning this extraordinary cuftom, 
which are not to be found in the above account, but 
which deferve to be noticed. 

“ i. The balance, fire, water, poifon, the idol—thefe 
are the ordeals ufed here below for the proof of inno¬ 
cence, when the accufations are heavy, and when the 
accufer offers to hazard a mulfl (if he fhould fail) : 

2. Or one party may be tried if he pleafe, by or¬ 
deal, and the other mull then rifk an amercement; 
but the trial may take place even without any wager, 
if the crime committed be injurious to the prince. 

3. The fovereign, having fummoned the accufed 
while his clothes are yet moift from bathing, at fun- 
rife, before he has broken his fall, fhall caufe all trials 
by ordeal to.be conducted in the prefence of Brahmans . 

4. The balance is for women, children, old men, 
the blind, the lame, Brahmans, and the Tick ; for the 
Sudra, fire or water, or feven barley-corns of poifon. 


5. Unlefsthe lofs of the accufer amount to a thou- Oi-;e<d. 
fand pieces of filver, the accufed mull not be tried by “ —_v 
the red-hot ball, nor by poifon, nor by the feales ; 

but if the offence be againft the king, or if the crime 
be heinous, he muft acquit himfelf by one of thofe 
trials in all cafes. 

6. He who has recourfe to the balance mu Pc be at¬ 
tended by perfons experienced in weighing, and go 
down imo one fcale, with an equal weight placed 
in the other, and a gr jove (with water in it) marked 
on the beam. 

7. 1 Thou, O balance, art the manfion of truth : 
th u waft anciently contrived by deities: declare the 
truth, therefore, O giver of fucceis, and clear me from 
all fufpicion. 

8. ‘ If I am guilty, O venerable as my own mo¬ 
ther, then fink me down; but if innocent, raife me 
aloft.’ Thus fhall he addrefs the balance. 

9. If he fink he is coavifted, or if the feales be 
broken; but if the firing be not broken, and he rife 
aloft, he muft be acquitted. 

10. On the trial by fire, let both hands of the ac¬ 
cufed he rubbed with rice in the hufk, and well exa¬ 
mined : then let feven leaves of the Afuiatt’ba (the re¬ 
ligious fig-tree) be placed on them, and bound wfith 
feven threads. 

it. ‘ Thou, O fire, prevadeft all beings ; O caufe 
of purity, who giveft evidence of virtue and of fill, de¬ 
clare the truth in this my hand.’ 

12. When he has pronounced this, the prieft fhall 
place in both his hands an iron ball, red-hot, and 
weighing fifty (d) palas. 

13. Having taken it, he fhall ftep gradually into 
feven circles, each with a diameter of iixteen fingers, 
and feparated from the next by the fame fpace. 

14. If, having call away the hotba'l, he fhall again 
have his hands rubbed with rice in the hufk, and fhall 
fhow them unburned, he will prove his innocence. 

Should the iron fall during the trial, or fhould a doubt 
arife (on the regularity of the proceedings), he muft 
be tried again. 

15. ‘ Preferve me, O Varuna, by declaring the 
truth.’ Thus having invoked the god of waters, the 
accufed fhall plunge his head into the river or pool, 
and hold both thighs of a man, who lhall ftand in it 
up to his navel ? 

16. A fwift runner fhall then haften to fetch an 
arrow fhot at the moment of his plunging ; and if, 
while the runner is gone the prieft fhall fee the head 

of 


gold, or filver, or iron is cleaned and walhed with water, and caft into the oil; which they proceed to heat, 
and when it is very hot put into it a frefh leaf of pippala, or of bilwa : when the lea: is t urned, the oil is 
known to be fufticiently hot. Then, having pronounced a mentra over the oil, they order the party accufed 
to take the ring out of the pan ; and f he take it out without being burned, or without a blifter on his 
hand, his innocence is c< nfidered as proved ; if not, his guilt 

(d ) A pala is four carfias, and a carjha eighty raclkas, or feeds of the. Gunga creeper, each weighing above- 
a grain and a quarter, or, cerredly, 1 f gr. 

* It is reported, that this cufrom, with fome flight variations, ftill prevails among the Indi ns on the coaft of Malabar. The 
procels there is faid to begin after the accufed perion hasbecn thoroughly wafhed in the prefence of the ponce of the country, 
the priefts, &c : —the pot is filled with boiling lead ; and the accuied mult take the rm- out three times fucctflivvy. On the 
Malabar coaft, this ordeal fee.ns only to "e ufed when the perfon is accufed of a capital crime ; 'or after the procefs the arm is 
bound with cloth and fea.ed ; an d after feveral day.-, being brought out publi: ly, and the arm iufp.ited, if it is found burnt he 
is inftantly put to death; if not, his accufer undergoes the fame trial, and being burnt, forfeits his life. 
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Ordeal, of tie accufel under water, he tmft be difchar^ed as 

v— innocents 

17. ‘Thou, O poifon, art the child of Brahrr.r, 
Aedfafl in jufl.ce and in truth ; clear me then from tins 
heavy charge, and, if 1 have fpoken truly, become 
neftar to me/ 

18. Saying this, he fhall fwalhw the poifon Surn^a 
from the tree, which grows on the mountain Hji/.a- 
laya ; and if he digeftsjt without any innammattor.s 
the prince fhall pronounce him guddefs. 

16. Or the pried dull perform r.tes to the image 
cf f< me tremendous deity; and, having l/uthed the 
idol, fhall make the accufed to drink three handful cf 
the water that has dropped from it: 

20. If in fourteen days after he fuffer no dreadful 
calamity from the aft of the deity or of the king, he 
nulft indubitably be acquitted.” 

The fuper(lit:ous wcakn fs of mankind, when left 
to themfelves, is aflonifhing. There is indeed no¬ 
thing fo abfurd but they may be made mod; firmly to 
believe, nor fo impious but they will do. Nor can a 
more notorious indance of the truth of this affertion 
be poftibly given than that of the trial by ordeal. The 
grofs abfurdity as weli as impiety of pronouncing a 
man guilty unlefs he was cleared by a miracle, and c.f 
expecting that all the powers of nature (bould be iuf- 
pended by an immediate interpofiti n of providence 
to fave the innocent, whenever it was prefumptuoufly 
required, is felf-evident. Yet the origin of it may be 
traced as well to neceffity as to fuperdition. At the 
time in which it originated in England, as well as in 
other countries of Europe, it was no eafy matter for 
an innocent perfen, when accufed of guilt, to get 
himfelf cleared by the then edablifhed mode of trial 
(See Trial). It was therefore natural for fuperdi¬ 
tion to fly to heaven for thofe tedimonies of inno¬ 
cence which the adfurdity of human laws often pre¬ 
vented men from obtaining in the ordinary way ; and 
in this way doubtlefs did the trial by ordeal com¬ 
mence ; and thus begun by necedituous fuperdition, it 
was fodered by impious priedcraft and unjud power. 
There was during all the proceffes great room for 
collufion and deceit; and there can be no quedion but 
it was often praftifed ; it could not therefore on any 
account, or in any cafe, be a fign of innocence or of gui t. 

Bcfides thofe particular methods of trial which we 
have already mentioned there were fome few more 
common in European countries; as the judicial 
combat—the ordeal of the crofs—the ordeal of the 
corfned. 

The judicial combat was well fuited to the genius 
andfpiritof fierce and warlike nations, and was, as we 
may reafonably exp. ft, one of the mod ancient and uni- 
verlal modes of trial. We know that it was exceedingly 
common in Germany in very remote ages. It was alfo 
ufed in fome countries on the continent at pretty early 
periods ; it is not, however, mentioned in any of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws ; and it does not appear to have 
been much ufed in England till after the Conqued. 
There are, however, two remarkable indances of it 
upon record, which we fhall give in the words of Dr 
Henry : “ Henry de Effex, hereditary dandard bearer 
■of England, fled from a battle in Wales A. D. 1158, 
threw from him the royal dandard, and cried out, 
With others, that the king was {lain. Some time af¬ 


ter he was accufed of having done this with a tren- Crdsi! 

finable intention, by Robert de Montfort, another - 

great baron, who offered to prove the truth ofhisac- 
cufation by combat Henry ue Effex denied the 
charge, and accepted the challenge. When all preli¬ 
minaries were adjuded, this combat was according! / 
fought m the prelence of Henry II. and all his court. 

Effex was defeated, ard expefted to be carried out to 
immediate execution. But the king who was no 
friend to this kind of trial, fpared his life, and con¬ 
tented himfelf with confifcating his edate, and making 
him a monk in the abbey c.f Reading. 

“ The priory of Tinmouth, in Northumberland, 
was a cell of the abbey of St Alban’s. One Simon 
of Tinmouth claimed a right to two corrodies, or the 
maintenance of two perfons in the priory, which th; 
prior and monks denied. This cauff- was brought be¬ 
fore the abbot of St Alban’s, and bis court baron, who 
appointed it to be tried by combat on a certain day 
before him an - his barons. Ralf Gubion, prior of 
Tinmouth, appeared at the time and place appointed, 
attended by hi champion, one Wibiam Pegun, a man 
of gigantic dature. The combat was fought, Pegun 
was defeated, and the prior lod his caufe ; at which 
he was fo much chagrined, that he immediately re- 
figned his office. This ju iicial combat is the more re 
markable, that it was fought in the court of a -piritual 
baron, and that one of the parties was a pried.” 

We need fcarcely add, that this detedable form of 
trial was the foundation of the no lef deteilau e erme 
of duelling, which fo much difgraces our age and na¬ 
tion ; which is defended only by ignorance, falfe ho¬ 
nour, and injuftice; which is a relic of barbarous fu¬ 
perdition ; and which was abfolutely unknown to thofe 
brave and generous nations, the Greeks and Romans, 
which it is fo much the faihion to admire, and who in 
this particular fo well merit or imitation. See Duel. 

It was fo much the cudom in the middle ages of 
Chridianitv, to refpeft the crofs even ro fuperdition, 
that it would have been indeed wonderful if the fame 
ignorant big-.try had not converted it into an ordeal; 
accordingly we find it ufed for this purpofe, in fo 
many different ways as almod to. preclude defeription. 

We fhall however tranferibe, for the fatlfaftion of 
our readers, Dr Henry’s account of it, and of the 
corfned: “ In criminal trials, the judgment of the 
crofs was commonly thus condufted. When the pri- 
fonerha.l declared his innocence upon oath, and ap¬ 
pealed to the judgment of the crofs, two flicks were 
prepared exaftly like one another ; the figure of the 
crofs was cut on one of thefe dicks, and nothing on 
the o her: each of them was then wrapped up in a 
quantity of fine white wool, and laid on the altar, or 
on the relicks of the faints ; after which a folemn prayer 
was put up to God, that he would be pleafed to dif- 
cover, by evident figns, whether the prifoner was in¬ 
nocent or guilty. Thefe folemnites being fintfhed, a 
pried approached the ahar, and took up one of the 
dicks, which was uncovered with much anxiety. If 
it was the dick marked with the cro-s, the prifoner 
was pronounced innocent; if it was the other, he was 
declared guilty. When the judgment of the crofs was 
appealed to in civi. caufes, the trial was condufted in 
this manner: The judges, parties, and all concerned, 
being afiembled in a church, each of the parties chofe 

a pried, 
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Ordeal. a prieft, the youngeft and flouted that he could find, red-hot balls of iron, and walking upon burning Ordeal, 

—V—' * to b e hi’ reprefeniative in the trial. Thefe reprefenta- plough-fhares, without receiving the lead injury. Many 0rder - _ 
tives were then placed one on each fide of fome famous learned men have been much puzzled to account for ' v 
crucifix; and at a fignal given, they both at once this, and difpofed to think that Providence graciouf- 
fhretched their arms at full length, fo as to form a ly interpofed, in a miraculous manner, for the prefer- 
crols with their body. In this painful pofture they vation of injured innocence. But if we examine every 
continued to (land while divine fervicewas performing; circumftance of thofe fiery ordeals with due attention, 
and the party whofe reprefentative dropped his arms we (hall fee fufficient reafon to fufpedl that the whole 
firfi loft his caule. was a grofs impofition on the credulity of mankind. 

« The corl'ncd, or the confecrated bread and cheefe, The accufed perfon was committed wholly to the 
was the ordeal to which the clergy commonly appealed prieft who was to perform the ceremony three days 
when they were accufed of any crimes : in which they before the trial, in which he had time enough to bar- 
afted a very prudent part, as it was attended with no gain with him for his deliverance, and give lvm in¬ 
danger or inconveniency. This ordeal was performed ftruftions how to aft his part. On the day ©f trial, 
in diis manner : A piece of barley-bread, and a piece of no perfon was permitted to enter the church but the 
clj.efe, were laid upon the altar, over which a prieft prieft and the accufed till after the iron was heated, 
pronounced certainconjuracions, and prayed with great when twelve friends of the accufer, and twelve of the 
fervency tha. if the perfon accufed was guilty, God accufed, and no more, were admitted, and ranged 
would tenU hi- angel Gabriel to flop his throat, that along the wall on each fide of the church, at a refpeft- 
he migh not b: able to fwallow that bread and cheefe. ful diftance. After the iron was taken out of the fire, 

T. cle prayers being ended, the culprit approached the feveral prayers were faid ; the accufed drank a cup of 
aha., Look up the bread and cheefe, and began to eat holy water, and fpi inkled his hand with it, which 
it. If he (wallowed freely, he was declared innocent; might take a confiderable time, if the prieft was indul- 
but if a ftuck in his throat, and he could not fwallow, gent. The fpace of nine feet was meafured by the 
(wiiich we may prefume feldom or never happened), accufed himfelf with his own feet, and he would pro¬ 
be wa, pronounced guilty.” bably give but fcanty meafure. He was obliged only 

There were befides thefe a variety of other_ordea!s to touch one of the marks with the toe of the right 
praftifed in Chriftian countries, many of which letain foot, and allowed to ftretch the other foot as far to- 
the fame names as among Pagans, and differ only in wards the other mark as he could, fo that the convey- 
the mode of execution. In all nations of Chriftians ance was almoft inftantaneous. His hand was not im- 
where thofe trials were ufed, we find the clergy .enga- mediately examined, but wrapped in a cloth prepared 
gtd in them. Indeed, in England, fo late as King for that purpofe three days. May we not then, from 
John’s time, we find grants to the bifhop and clergy all thefe precautions, fuipeft that thefe priefts were in 
to ufe the judicium ferri, aqua, ei ignis. And, both in poffeflion of fome fecret that fecured the hand from 
England and Sweden, the clergy prefided at this trial, the impreffions of fuch a momentary touch of hot 
and it was only performed in the churches or in other iron, or removed all appearances of thofe impreffions 
confecrated ground : for which Stiernhook gives the in three days ; and th it they made ufe of this fecret 
reafon, Non defuit tills opera et laboris pretium ; femper when they faw reafon ? Such readers as are curious in 
enim ab ejufmodi judicio aliquid lucri facerdotibus obvenk- matters of this kind may find two different direftions 
lot. But, to give it its due praife, we find the canon for making ointments that will have this effeft, in the 
law very early declaring againft trial by ordeal, or work here quoted. Wh it greatly ftrengthens thefe p u Cange 
vulgaris purgatio, as being the fabric of the devil, fufpicions, is, that we meet with no example of any Gloff. t. 3 
cum fit contra praceptum Domrni, Non tzniab'.s Dominum champion of the church who fuffered the lead in;ury P- 393. 
Dcum tuum. Upon this authority, though the. can ,ns from the touch of hot iron in this ordeal; but when 
themfelves were of no validity in England, it was any one was fo fool-hardy as to appeal to it, or to that 
thought proper (as had been done in Denmatk above of hot water with a view t > deprive the church cf any 
a century before) to difufe and aboldh this trial entire- of her poftelfions, he never failed to burn his fingers, 
ly in the courts of juftice, by an aft of parliament in and lode his caule.” 

3 Hen. III. according to Sir Edward Coke, or rather ORDER, in architefture, is a fyftem of the feveral 
by an order of tiie king in council. members, ornaments, and proportions cf c ilumns and 

It may Hill perhaps be a pojcuLi’inn with fome of our pilafters, or a regular arangement of the projefting- 
readers how the cfTefts cf thele trials were evaded, and parts of a building, efpecially the column, fo as to 
how it was poffible to appear to do, what we know form one beautiful whole. See Architecture, Chap, 
could not be really done, without material injury to 1. Part 1. page 234, &c, 

the perfons concerned : and here we find the i’ubjeft Order is alfi, ufed for a divifion or clafs of any 
fo well handled by the learned historian vh'-m we thing; thus the tribe of animals called birds, is fubdi- 
have already quoted, as far as concerns the ordeal- in vided into fix orders. See Ornithology, Zoology, 
ancient Britain, which mutatis mutandis will anfwerfor &c. 

others, that we {hall fir.ifh the article, which has al- Order, in rhetoric, is the placing of each word, 
ready extended we fear 10 too great a leng.h, in his and member of a fentence, in fuch a manner, as will 
words : “ If we fuppole that few or none efcaped c n- mod contribute to the force, beauty or evidence of 
viflion who expoled themfeives to thofe fiery trials, the whole; according to the genius and cuftom of 
welnall be very much miftaken. For the hiftories of • differet languages. With regard to order, we may 
thofe times contain innumerable examples of perfons obferve in general, that in Englilh, the nearer we 
plunging their naked arms into boiling water, handling keep to the natural or grammatical order, it is gene. 
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Order, rally thi bed ; but in Latin, we are to follow the ufe 
* of the bell; writers ; a joint regard being always had 
to the judgement of the ear, and the perfpicuity of the 
fenfe, in both languages. 

Order is alfo ufed for a elafs or divifionof the mem¬ 
bers of the body of a Hate; with regard to affemblies, 
precedency-, &c. 

In this fenfe, order is a kind of dignity, which, un¬ 
der the fame name, is common to feveral perfcm ; and 
which, of icfelf, does not give them any particular pub¬ 
lic authority, but only rank, and a capacity of arriving 
at honours and employments. 

To abridge this definition, order may be faid to be 
a dignity attended with an aptitude for public employ. 
By which it is dilHnguifhed from an office which is the 
exercifeof a public truft. 

In this fenfe, nobility is an order, &c. The clericate 
is alfo an order, &c. 

Order is alfo the title of certain ancient books, con¬ 
taining the divine office, with the order and manner 
of its performance. 

Roman order is that wherein are laid down the ce¬ 
remonies which obtain in the Romifii church. See Ri¬ 
tual. 

Order, in botany, is a name given to a fubdivifioil 
of plants in the Linnasan fyftem. See Botany, p. 
431. &c. 

Orders, by way of eminency, or holy Orders} de¬ 
note a character peculiar to ecclefiaftics, whereby they 
aTe fet apart for the miniftry. See Ordination. 

This the Romanifts make their lixth facrameftt. 

In no reformed church are there more than three or¬ 
der ; viz. bifh-ops, priefts, and deacons. In the Ro- 
milh church there are feven,. exclufive of the epifco- 
pate : all which the council of Trent enjoins to be re¬ 
ceived, and believed, on pain of anathema. 

They are dillinguifhed into petty or fecular orders : 
and majo‘, or facred orders. 

ORDEks, the petty, or minor are four; viz. thofe 
of doorkeeper, exorcifl, reader, and acolyth. 

Thofe in petty orders may marry without any dif- 
penfatiori; in effect, the petty orders are looked on 
as little other than formalities, and as degrees necef- 
fary to arrive at the higher orders. Yet the council 
of Trent is very fe. ious about them : enjoins that none 
be admitted into them without underftanding Latin; 
and recommends it to the bifliops, to obferve the inter¬ 
vals of conferring them, that the perfons may have fuf- 
ficient time to exercife -the function of each order: 
but it leaves the bifhops a power of difpenfing with 
thofe rules; fo that the lour orders are ufually conferred 
the fame day, and only make the firil part of the cere¬ 
mony of ordination 

The Greeks difavow thefe petty oiders, and pa r s 
immediately to the fubdiaconate ; and the reformed to 
the diaconate. 

Their firil: rife Finery dates in the time of the em¬ 
peror Juftinian. There is no call nor benefice requi¬ 
red for the four petty orders, and even a baflard may 
enjoy them without any difpenfation: nor does a fc- 
cond marriage difqualify. 

Orders, facred, or major, we have already obferved 
are three : viz. thole of deacon, prieft, and bilhop. 

The council of Trent retrieving the ancient difei- 
pliue, forbids any perfon being admitted to the major 


orders, aalefs he be'in peaceable pofTeffipn of -a. bene- Order. 
fi.ee fufficient for a decent fubfiftence ; allowing no or- —v-*- 
drnations on patrimonies or penfions 3 except where 
the bilhop judges it for the fervice of the church. 

A perfon is faid to be promoted to orders per fal- 
tum, when he has not before palled the inferior or¬ 
ders. The council of Conilantinople forbids any bi- 
Drop being ordained without palling all the degrees ; 
yet church hiflory furnilhes us with inftances of bi¬ 
fhops con ecrated, without having paffed the order of 
priefthood ; and Panofftlus Hill thinks fuch an ordinal 
tion valid. 

Military Orders, are companies of knights', inftitu* 
ted by kings and princes,either for defence of the faith, 
or to confer marks of honour, and make diftinflions 
among their fubjedds. 

Religious Orders, are congregations or focieties of 
•monaltics, living under the fame iuperior, in the fame 
manner, and wearing the fame habit.—Religious or¬ 
ders may be reduced to five kinds ; viz monks, ca¬ 
nons, knights, mendicants, and regular clerks. See 
Monk, Canon, &c. 

Father Mabillon proves, that till the ninth cen¬ 
tury almoll all the monafteries in Europe followed 
the rule of St Benedict; and that the diltinction of 
orders did not commence till upon the reunion of fe- 
veral monafteries into one congregation: that St O- 
do, abbot of Cluiny, firil began this reunion, bring¬ 
ing feveral houfes under the dependence of Cluny: 
that a little afterwards, in the nth century, the Ca- 
maldulians arofe ; then by degrees the congregation of 
Vallombrofa ; the Ciftercians, -Carthufians, Augur 
ft'nes ; and at laft, in the 13th century, the Mendi¬ 
cants He adds that Lupus Servatus, abbot of Fer- 
rieres, in the ninth century, is the firil that feems to 
diftinguifh the order of St Benedict from the reft, and 
to fpeak of it as a particular order. 

Whitt Order denotes the order of regular canons of 
St Auguftine. See Augustines. 

Black Order denoted the order of Benedictines. 

Thefe name s were firil given thefe two orders from 
the colour of their habit; but are difufcd fince the 
inftitution of feveral other orders, who wear the fame 
colours. 

Grey Order was the ancient name of the Cister¬ 
cians, but.fince the change of the habit, the name 
fuits them no more. 

Orders, religious military, are thofe inllituted in 
defence of the fai th, and pivileged to fay mafs ; and 
who are prohibited marriage, &c. 

Of this kmd are the knights of Malta, or of St 
John of Jerufalem. Such alfo were the knights Tem¬ 
plars, the knights of Calatrava, knights of St Laza¬ 
rus, Teutonic knights, &c. See Malta, Templar, 

&c. 

Father Putignani accounts thofe military orders 
where marriage is not allowed, real religious orders. 
Papebroch fays, it is in vain tofearch for military or¬ 
ders before the 12th. century. 

Orders, in a military fenfe, all that is lawfully 
commanded by fuperior officers. Orders are given out 
every day whether in camp, garrifon or or. a march, by 
the eoxnrn; iiiing offic :r ; which orders are afterwards 
given to every officer in writing by their refpe&ive 
ferjeants. 

ORDINAL, 
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Ordinal ORDINAL, a book containing the order or man. 

11 ner of performing divine fervice. See Ritual. 
Ordi nary. Ordinal Numbers, thofe which exprei; order; as 
' v ift, 2d, 3d, See. 

ORDINANCE, orOaDONNANCE, a law, ftatute, 
or command of a fovcreign or fuperior ; thus the acts 
of parliament are fometimes termed ordin.-.n.e of par¬ 
liament, as in the parliament-rolls. Though in fome 
c ties we find a difference made between the two ; or¬ 
dinances being only temporary things, by way of pro¬ 
hibition : and capable of being altered by the com¬ 
mons alone; whereas an act is a perpetual law, and 
cannot be altered but by king, lords, and com¬ 
mons. 

Coke aflert ■, that an ordinance of parliament dif¬ 
fers from an aft, as the latter can only be made by 
the king, and the threefold confent of the eftates ; 
whereas the former may be made by one or two of 
them. 

Ordinance of the Forejl, is a ftatute made in the 
34th year of Henry I. relating to foreft matters. 

In the French jurifprudence, crdonnances are fuch 
laws as are eftablifhed by the king’s authority alone. 
All ordonnauces begin with, a tous prefens & a venir 
faint. 

ORDINARY, in general, fignifies common, ufual: 
thus au ambaffador or envoy in ordinary, is one fent 
to refide flatedly, and for a number of years, in the 
court of fome foreign prince or Rate, in order to keep 
up a good underftanding, and w’atch over the interefl 
of his own nation.—This term is alfo applied tofeve- 
ral officers in a king’s houfehold, who attend on com¬ 
mon occafions. Thus we fay, phyfician in ordinary, 
&c. 

Ordinary, in naval language, denotes the eftablifh- 
ment of the perfons employed by government to take 
charge of the (hips of war, which are laid up in the 
feveral harbours adjacent to the royal dockyards. 
Thefeare principally compofed of the warant-officers 
of the laid fhips, as the gunner, boatfwain, carpenter, 
deputy purler, and cook, and three fervants. There is 
belides a crew of labourers inrolled in the lift of the or¬ 
dinary, who pafs from (hip tofhip occafionally,tapump, 
moor, remove, or clean them, whenever it is ne- 
ceflary. 

The term ordinary is alfo applied fometimes to die 
fhips themfelves : it is likewife ufed to dift.nguilh the 
inferior failors from the molt expert and diligent. The 
latter are rated able on the r.a>. y books, and have 
1 1. 4 s. per month ; whereas thofe who are rated or¬ 
dinary have only 19 s. per month. 

Ordinary, in common or canon law, means one 
who has ordinary or immediate juri.didtion in matters 
ecclefiaftical, in any place. In this fenfe archdeacons 
are ordinaries, but the appellation is moft frequently 
applied to the bifhop of the diocefe, who has of eourfc 
the ordinary ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, and the col¬ 
lation to benefices within luch diocefe. There are 
fome chapels, chapters, abbey 1 , &c. exempted from 
the jurifdiclicn of the ordinary. The archbifh'p is 
ordinary of the whole province, to vifit, and receive 
appeals from the inferior judicatures. The Ronrifh 
writers on canon law call the pope by way of emi¬ 
nence o'din.ry of ordinaries, fince by the Lateran 
council he has uftrped the right ci collating, by pro- 
Vol. XIII. 


b.ttion, to all benefices; in exclufion efi the comu-. /r. Old 
collators. 

Ok 'iNiRr of Affin.es and Se(Jto:is, was a deputy r f O r< !' 
the bifhop of the diocefe, anciently appointed to give 
male!actors their neck verfes, and judge whether f'ey 
read or not; a>f) to perform divine fe.vice for them, 
and aflilt in preparing them for death. So the 

Ordinary of Nezvya'e, is one who is attendant in 
ordinary upon the condemned milefactors in tint 
prifon, to prepare them for death ; and he records the 
behaviour of fuch perfons. 

Ordin ary, or Honourable Ordinvy, in hcra-Jry, 
a denominat’on given to certain charges properly be¬ 
longing to that art. See Heraldry, Chap. III. feet, 
i. p. 445. &c % 

ORDINATES, in geometry and conics, are lines 
drawn from any p int of the circumference of an e!- 
lipfis or other conic feblion, perpen.licul.iriy acrofs the 
axis, to the other fide. See CoNic-Secl ons. 

ORDINATION, the a <51 of conferring holy or¬ 
ders, or of initiating a perfon into tire pnefthood by 
prayer and the laying on of hands. 

Ordination has always been efteemed the principal 
prerogative of bifhops, and they ftill retain the func¬ 
tion as a mark of fpiritual fovereigr.ty in their dio¬ 
cefe. Without ordination, no perlon can receive any 
benefice, parfonage, vicarage, &c. A perfon mutt 
be 23 years of age, cr neat it, before he can be or¬ 
dained deacon, or have any fliarein the miniftry ; and 
full 24 before he can be ordained prieft, and by that 
means be permitted to adminifter the holy communion. 

A bilhop, on the ordination of clergymen, is to examine 
them in the prefence of the minifters, who, in the 
ordination of priefts, but not of deacons, affift him at 
the impofition of hands ; but this is only done as a 
mark of aflent, not becaufe it is thought neceflary. In 
cafe any crime, as drunkennefs, perjury, forgery, &c. 
be alleged againft any one that is to be ordained, either 
prieft or deacon, the bilhop ought to defift from ordain¬ 
ing him. The perfon to be ordained is to bring a 
teftimonial of bis life and do&rine to the bifhop, and 
to give account of his faith in Latin ; and both priefts 
and deacons are obliged to fub bribe the 39 articles. 

The ordination of bithops is more properly and more 
commonly called conf oration. 

In the ancient diicipline there was no fuch thing as a 
vague and abfolute ordination ; but every one was to 
have a church, 'whereof he was to be ordained clerk, 
or prieft. In the twelfth century they grew more 
remifs, and ordained without any title or benefice. 

The council of Trent reftored tire ancient diicipline, 
and appointed that none fhould be ordained but thole 
who were provided of a benefice fufficient to fubfift 
tln-m. Which praftice ftill obtains in England. 

The counc'l of Rome in 744, orders, that no ordi¬ 
nations (hall be held except on the firft, fourth, fe- 
ventlr, and tenth months. In England, by can. 3 1, or- 
dination-days are the four Sundays immediate follow¬ 
ing the Ember weeks; being the fccond S inday in 
Lent, Trinity-Sun Jay, and tli: Sundays following the 
firft Wednefday after September the 14th, and Decem¬ 
ber the 13th. Thefe are the Hated times ;but ordina- 
tio:.smay take place at any other time, according to the 
diferetion of the bifhop or circumftance' of tire c.t'e. 

Pope Alexander II. condemns ordination per fdt.-n. 

3 E as 
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Ordnance, as they call it; 1. e. the leaping to a fuperior order 
v without palling through the inferior. 

Ordination is one of the facraments of the church 
of Rome. 

In the eftablilhment of Scotland, where there are no 
bifhops, the power of ordination is lodged in the 
prelbytery and by the Independents in the fuffrage of 
the people. See Episcopacy, Presbyterians, and 
Independents. 

ORDNANCE, a general name for all forts of 
great guns ufed in war. See Gunnery. 

Boring of Ordnance. Till within thefe 20 years, 
iron ordnance were caft with a cylindrical cavity, near¬ 
ly of the dimenfion of the caliber of the piece, which 
was afterwards enlarged to the proper caliber by means 
of fteel-cutters fixed into the dog-head of a boring- 
bar-iron. Three fide-cutters equidiftant were requifite 
to preferve the caliber ftraight and cylindrical; and a 
fingle cutter was ufed at the end of the bar to fmooth 
the breech of the piece. In boring ordnance caft hol¬ 
low, the piece was fixed upon a carriage that could be 
moved backwards and forwards in a direct line with 
the centre of a water-wheel; in this centre was fixed 
the boring bar, of a fufficient length to reach up to 
the breech of the piece, or more properly to the fur¬ 
ther end of the caliber. The carriage with the piece 
being drawn backwards from the centre of the water¬ 
wheel to introduce the boring and finishing bars and 
cutters, it is then prefled forwards upon this bar by 
means of levers, weights, &c. and the water-wheel 
being fet agoing, the bar and fullers are turned round 
and clean out and fmooth the caliber to its proper di- 
menfions. 

Experience at laft pointed out many inconveniences 
arifing from the method of caft guns hollow, and 
widening the calibers by thefe boring bars. For the 
body of iron of the hollow gun, being, at caftiiig, in 
ccnta£l with the core that made the caliber within Tide, 
and with the mould without fide, began to confolidate 
towards thefe fides in the firft place, fooner than in the 
intermediate fpace, where of courfe the contraction of 
the iron takes place; by which means, all guns caft 
hollow became more or lefs fpongy where they ought 
to have been moft compact; and numberlefs cavities 
alfo were created round the cores, from ftagnated air 
generated in them, which were too deep to be cut out 
by the boring. 

To remedy thefe defects, iron ordnance is now uni- 
verfally caft folid, by which means the column of iron 
is greatly enlarged, and the grain more compreffedls 
and the contraction of the iron becomes in the heart 
of the column, and confequently is cut out by the per¬ 
foration for the caliber. 

Guns are bored out of the folid reverfely from the 
Plate hollow method. The piece A is placed upon two ftan- 
cccixvi. dards BJB, by means of two journeys, turned round by 
the water-wheel C, the breech D being introduced 
into the centre of the wheel, with the muzzle towards 
the Aiding carriage E, which is prelfed forwards by 
a ratch F, and weights in the fame way as the gun-car¬ 
riage was in hollow-boring. Upon this Aiding car¬ 
riage is fixed, truly horizontal and centrical to the gun, 
die drill-bar G, to the end of which is fixed a carp’s 
tongue drill or cutter H ; which, being preffedTerward 
upon die piece wliilft it is turning round, perforates the 
bore, which is afterwards finifhed with: bars and cut¬ 


ters as the hollow guns were. The principal difficulty Ordnance, 
of perforated folid guns truly centrical, aiifesfrom the —v——* 
contraftion of the iron above-mentioned ; which refill¬ 
ing the drill unequally, tends to throw it out of the 
centrical line. 

Office of Ordnance, an office kept within the Tower 
of London, which fuperintends and difpofes of all the 
arms, inftrumepts, and utenfils of war, both by fea 
and land, in alLthe magazines, garrifons, and forts in 
Great Britain. We have the following copious ac¬ 
count! of this eftablilhment in Beatfon’s Political Index. 

In ancient times, before the invention of guns, this 
office was fupplied by officers under the following of 
names : the bowyer, the crcfs lawyer, the galeator or 
purveyor of A 'units, the armourer, and the ke per of the 
tents '; and in this Hate it continued till Henry VIII. 
placed it under the management of a mailer, a lieute- 
nantj iurveyor, &c. Sc c. 

Some improvements have been fince made ; and this 
very, important branch is now under the direction of 
the mailer general, of the ordnance, having under him 
a lieutenant general, a furveyor general, a clerk, a 
ftorekeeper, a clerk of the deliveries, and a treafurer, 
with a very great number of inferior officers, employed 
in the Tower of London, at Woolwich and in almoft 
all the forts, garrifons, and principal ports in his Ma¬ 
jefty’s dominions. The office of ordnance is divided 
into two di.linft branches, the civil and the military; 
the latter being fubordinate, and under the authority of 
the former. For the better underftanding the bufinefs 
of the different officers, they fhall be diftinfily treated 
of, beginning with the principal one, viz, 

Majler general of the Ordnance is deemed the prin¬ 
cipal officer in the civil branch of the ordnance ; yet 
he is always chofen from among ft the firft generals 
in his Majefty’s fervice. His trull is very great, as in 
him;is veiled the l'ole power of ftoring all the military- 
magazines in the king’s dominions wi;h proper muni¬ 
tions of wa>-, and likewife to fupply the royal navy 
with what they may need in his department, the par¬ 
liament granting! money in the moft liberal manner for 
this purpofe. He is colonel in chief of the royal re¬ 
giment of artillery, at prefent confifting of four batta¬ 
lions : and he is inverted with a peculiar jurifdidtion 
^over all his Majefty’s engineers employed in the feveral 
fortifications in his Majefty’s dominions; and to him 
they areXi.ll accountable for their proceedings,and from 
him they receive their particular orders and inftruc- 
tions, according to the diredtionsand commands given 
by his Majefty in Council. As mailer general of the 
ordnance, he has afalary of 1500I./W- annum, and the 
appointment of almoft all the inferior officers and fer 
vants. He has a fecretary, who has a falary of 220 1 
a-y ear,land an under fecretary, who has a falary of 1S0.I, 
a year. There is a fecretary to the board of ordnance 
who has a falaryjof 2001; and a counfel to the boaid< 
j who has a falary of 3001. a year. 

Lieutenant General of the Ordnance receives all orders 
and warrants ligned by the mailer general, and from 
th e other principal officers, .and fees them -duly exe¬ 
cuted, iffiies orders as the occafions of the Hate require, 
and gives diredlions for difchnrging the artillery when 
required at coronations, birth days, fignal victories, 
and other folemn occafions. It is alfo his peculiar office 
to fee the train of artillery and all its ,equipage fitted 
for motion, when ordered to be drawn into the field. 
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OrJuan:;. orfentupon an\ particular fervice. As lieutenant gene- Office of Ordnance. Befides the principal i dl er: al- 

-ral of tine ordinance, he has a f.tlary of 1100 1. per an- ready mentioned, there belongs to this office two proof- 

He is colonel en fesond of the royal regiment of mailers, who have 20I. a-year each; a clci It ci the 
artillery, and has a fecreUry and leveral inferior offi- works, who has 120I. a year; a pui veyorfor the land, 
cers and clerks under him. who has 100 1. a-year, and a purveyor for the lea, who 

Snrvyor General of the Ordnance, infpefts the llores has 40 1 . a-year; an architeft, who has 1 20 1 . a-year; an 
and provifions of war in the culhody of the Itorekeeper, aflronomical obferver, who has 100 1. a year, and other 
and fees that they are ranged and placed in Inch order officers. The othei part < f this office, which is tc:ui- 
as is mod proper (hr their prefervation. He allows all ed the military branch of the ordinance, is a chief er- 
bills of debt, and keeps a check upon all labourers gineer, who has under him two dne&ois, four fub- 
and artificers work; fees that the llores received be direftors, with an unlimited number of engineers in cr- 
goed and ferviceable, duly proved and marked, as dinary, engineers extraordinary, fub-engineers, and 
they ought to be fo, with the king’s mark, taking to practitioner engineers. 

his alfiftance the reft of the officeis and proof-mailers. On.' nance B is, commonly called ordnance debentures. 
He has a falary of 700 1 . per annum ; and, in order to are bills illued by the board of ordnance on the treafu- 
alfift him in the bufinefs of his office, he has under rer of that office, for the payment of llores, &c. Thefe 
him the proof mailer of England, and clerks, and are not payable at any certain time, and do not bear 
other inferior officers. • any intereft, fo that the difeount upon them is often 

Clerk r,f the Ordxanc ' , an officer whofe funftion is to v-ry high ; but they are feldom much above two years 
record all orders and inilrndtions given for the govern- >n ar.ear. 

mentof the office, aft patents and grants, the namesof all ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is the ccmpo- 

officers,clerks,artificers,gunners,labourers,&c.whoen- fition of a building, and the difpolition of its parts, 
joy thofe grants, or any other fee for the fame: to draw both with regard to tire whole and to one another ; 
all eftimates for provifions and fupplies to be made, or, as Mr Evelyn expreifes it, determining the mea- 
and all letters, inflruftions, commiffions, deputations, lure of what is affigned to the feveral apartmews. 
and contrails for his Majefty’s fervice: to make-all bills Thus ordonUance is the judicious contrivance of the 
of impreft and debentures, for the payment and fatis- plan or mould : as when the court, hall, lodgings, &c. 
faCtion of work done and provifions received in the are neither too large nor too fmall, but the court af- 
faid office; and all quarter books for the falaries and al- fords convenient light to the apartments about it; the 
lowances of all officers, clerks, See. belonging to the hall is of fit capacity to receive company ; and the 
office; and to keep journals and legers of the receipts bed-chamber, &c. of a proper ftze. When thefe di- 
and returns of his Majefty’s (lores, to ferve as a check vifions are either too great or two fmall, with refpeCt 
between the two accountants of the office, the one for to the whole, as where there is a large court to a little 
money, and the other for (lores. He has 500 1 . a year houfe, or a fmall hall to a magnificent palace, the fault 
falary, and 100 1 . a year more for being a check on is in the ordonnance. See Architecture. 
the ftorekeeper. In his office he has a number of Ordonnance, in painting, is ufed for the di pod- 
clerks, under clerks, and leger-keepers, who have all tion of the parts of a piilure, either with regard to 
fixed falaries. the whole piece, or to the feveral parts, as the groups, 

Storekeeper of the Ordnance takes into his cuftody malfes, contrails, &c. See Pain ting. 
all his Majefty’s ordnance, munitions and (lores be- ORDOVICES, ancient Britons, of whom we have 
longing thereto, and indents and puts them in legal fe- the following account in Henry’s Hiftory of Great 
curity, after they have been Purveyed by the Purveyor- Britain. They lived “ in that country which is now 
general, any part of which he muft not deliver with- called North Wales, and contains the counties of 
out a warrant figned by the proper officers; nor muft Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Denbigh, and 
he receive back any (lores formerly iffued till they have Flint. Thefe Ordovices, or (as they are called by 
been reviewed by the furveyor, and regiftered by the Tacitus) Ordeuices, are fuppofed to have been origi- 
clerk of the ordnance in the book of remains ; and he nally of the fame tribe or nation with the Huicii of 
muft take care that whatever is under his cuftody be Warwickfhire, who were under fome kind of fubjec- 
kept fafe, and in fuch readinefs as to be fit for fervice tion to the Cornavii 5 but the Huicii of North Wales, 
upon the mod peremptory demand. He has a falary being a free and independent people, were called Ordh 
of 400 1 . a-year; and in this office he has feveral clerks Huici, or the free Huici. When they were invaded 
at fixed falaries, for the difpatch of bufinefs, by the Romans, they ftiowed a fpirit worthy of their 

Clerk of the Deliveries of the Ordnin.e draws all name, and fought with great bravery in defence of 
orders for delivery of any (lores, and fees them duly their freedom and independency. Though they re- 
executed ; charges by indenture the particular receiver ceived a great defeat from the Roman general Ofto- 
of the (lores delivered ; and in order to dilcharge the rius, in conjunction with the Siiures, they maintained 
ftorekeeper, regifters the copies of all warrants for the the war for a confiderable time, until they were finally 
deliveries, as well as the proportions delivered. He fubdued with great (laughter, by the renowned Agri- 
has a falary of 400 1 . per annum, and has feveral clerks cola. It was probably owing to the nature of the 
in his office at fixed falaries, for the difpatch of bufi- country, and to the vicinity of Diva, now Chefter, 
nefs. where a whole legion was quartei ed, that the Roman; 

Treafurer and Paymafer of the Ordnance receives had fo few towns or ftat'ons in the territories of the 
and pays all monies, both falaries and debentures.in Ordovices. Mediolanium, which is mentioned by 
and belonging to this office. He has a falary of 500 1 . Ptolemy, was the capital of the nation, and was prn- 
per annum. In his office are feveral clerks, ordinary bably fituated at Maywood, in Montgomeryffiire. It 
and extraordinary, (or t’ e difpatch of bufinefs. was a place of fome confideration in the Roman times, 
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Ore but afterwards quite demolifhed by Edwin, king of 
Oreftes ^' ort h u mberland. Befides this, the Romans had a 

_J_ few other towns in this country ; at Segontium, now 

Caernarvon ; C( novium, now Conway ; and Varae, 
now Bodvary, which are all mentioned in the eleventh 
journey of Antoninus. The country of the Ordovices 
was comprehended in the Roman province which was 
called Britannia Sccunda.” 

ORE, in natural hiftory, the compound mineral 
glebe, e, rth, ftone, or other fuhftance, which is fuf- 
ficiently rich in metall'c particles to be worth the while 
of purification, at d by this means of feparating the 
metal from it, whether gold, filver, copper, &c. See 
Metallurgy, Part ii. fedi. 2, p. 427, See. ; and 
feci. 4. p. 431, &c.; and Part i. fedt. 1. &c. p. 432, 
&c. See alfo Mineralogy, Part i. fedl. 2.p. 61, &c. 

ORELLANA (Francis), the firft European, as 
is commonly thought, who difeovered the river of the 
Amazons. In 1339, he embarked near Quito, upon 
the river Coca, which farther down taf es the name of 
Napo. From this he fill into another larger river ; and, 
leaving himfelf entirely to the diredlion of the currrent, 
he arrived at Cape North, on the coaft of Gubina, af¬ 
ter failing nearly 1800 leagues. Orellana perifhed ten 
years after, with three veffels which had been entruft- 
ed to him in Spain, without being able to find again 
the mouth of this river. In failing down the river he 
met with fome armed women, againft whom an Indian 
cacique had told him to be on his guard, and he 
thence named it the river of the Amazons. 

ORENSE, an ancient town of Spain, in the king¬ 
dom of Galicia, with a bifhop’s fee. It is famous 
for its hot-baths; and is feated at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain, on the river Minho, over which there is a hand- 
fome bridge of one arch- W. Long. 7. 27. N. Lat. 
42. 16. 

ORESTES, in ancient hiftory, a fon of Agamem¬ 
non and Clytemneflra. When his father was ci uelly 
murdered bv Clytemneflra and fEgifthus, young 
Oreftes was faved from his mother's dagger by means 
of his filler Eleftra, called by Homer Laodhea, ha¬ 
ving been privately conveyed to the haute of Strophius, 
who was king of Phocis, and who had married a filler 
of Agamemnon. He was tenderly treated by Stro¬ 
phius, who carefully educated him with his fon Py- 
lades. The two young princes i’oen became acquaint¬ 
ed, and from their familiarity arofe the moll invioiahle 
attachment and friendfhip. W en Oreftus came to 
yearn of difcretion, he vifited Mycenas, and avenged 
his father’s death by atlaffinaung his mother Clytem 
nellra and her adulterer yEgifihus. Various accounts 
are given ot the way inj.vhich thefe murders w.-rc 
commited. After their commiffion, however, Jiewas 
acknowledged king of Mycenae; but being tonhented 
by the furies, a puniftim-uv: whkh the ancients always 
thought followed pan bide, he exiled himfelf to Ar¬ 
gos, where he was Rill pinj'ued by the avengeful god- 
deiles. Apollo, however, purfied him, and he was 
acquitted by the unanimous opinionofthe Areopagne •, 
whom Minerva herfelf inllituted on this occahon, ac¬ 
cording to the narration of the poet uEfchylus, who 
flatters the Athenians in hit tragical itory, by repre- 
fentkg them as palling judgment even upon the gods 
themfelves. According to Paufi .ias, Oreites was pu¬ 
rified of the murder, not at Delphi, but at Trazene, 


where Hill Was feen a large Hone at the entrance of Oreftes. 

Diana’s temple, upen which the ceremonies of purifi- -v— 

cation had been performed by nine < f the principal ci¬ 
tizens of the place. There was alfo at Megalopolis, 
in Arcadia, a temple dedicated to the furies near 
which Oreites cut ofF one of his fingers with his teeth 
in a fit of infancy. Thefe different traditions are 
confuted by Euripides, who fays that Oretlus, after 
the murder of his mother, confulted the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, where he was informed that no¬ 
thing could deliver him from the perfecutions of the 
furies, if he did not bring into Greece Diana’s fta ue, 
which was in the Taurica Cherlonaus, and which as 
it is reported by fome, had falendown from heaven. 

This was an arduous enterprize. The king of Crer- 
loneius always facti ficed on the altars of the g ddefs 
ail iuch as entered the borders of his country. Orelles 
and his friend were therefore both carried before Thoas 
the king of the place, and they were doomed to'be 
facriiiced. Iphigehia, Orelles’s filler, was then 
prieltefs of Diana’s temple, and it was her office to 
immolate thefe llrangers. The intelligence that they 
were Grecians delayed the preparations, and Iphige- 
nia was anxious to learn fomething about a country 
which had given her birth. She even interefted her- 
felt in their misfortunes, and offered to fpare the li e of 
one of them, provided he would convey letters to 
Greece from her hand. This was a difficult trial; 
never was friendfhip more truly difplayed according 
to the words of Ovid, ex Pont. 3. el. 2. 

Irejulit Pylades carum moriturus Orejiem, 

Hac negat ; Inque vicem f.ugnat uterque mori. 

At lall, however, Pylades gave way to the preffing 
intreaties of his friend, and confented to carry the let¬ 
ters of Iphigenia to Greece. Thefe were addrefled 
to Orelles himfelf; and therefore thefe eircumftances 
foon led to a dilcovery of the connexions of the 
prieftefs with the man whom Ihe was going to immo¬ 
late. Iphigenia was convinced that he was her bro¬ 
ther Orelles; and. when the caufe of their journey 
had been explained, ihe herfelf refolved with the two 
friends to fly from Cherfonelus, and to carry away the 
llatue of Diana. Their flight was difeovered, and 
Th< as prepared to purfue them ; but Minerva inter¬ 
fered, and told him that all had been done by the will 
and with the approbation of the gods. Some imagine 
that Orelles came to Capadecia from Cherfor.efus, 
and that there lie left the llatue of Diana at Corunna. 

Others contradict this tradition ; and Pamauius thinks, 
that the llatue of Diana’s Oithia was the lame as that 
which had been carried away from the Cher.cn.cius. 

Some again luppofe that Oiedei brought it to Arid a 
in Italy, wheie Diana’s wcril.ip was ellabblhed. It 
was alter tills tint Oreftus afcxi ,ed .he throne of Ar¬ 
gos, wher. he reigned in perfedt lccurity, married 
Hermoine the daughte> of Menelaus, and gave his fi¬ 
tter to his fiiend r\ lades. The marriage of Orelles 
with Flermione is alfo a matter of dilpute among the 
ancients. Ail are agreed that Ihe had been premifed 
to the fin of Agamemnon; but Menelaus had mnr- 
lici her to Neoptokmus thefi.n of Athille , who had 
lliown himfelf lb truly interefted in his caufe dump - 
the Troian war. The marriage of Hermione with 
Neoptolemus dilpleafed Oreftes; he remembered that 
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Orfa, flie had been early promited toliim ; he was therefore 
Orfoid. determined to recover her by force or artifice. This 
v he did by procuring the aflaifination of Neoprolemus. 
According to Ovid’s epiife of Heimione to Oreites, 
Heimione had always been faithful to her firft lover, 
and even it was by her perfualions that Oreftes remo¬ 
ved her from the houfe of Neoptolemus, for ihe was 
difl'atisfied with the partiality of Neoptolemus lb. An¬ 
dromache, and her attachment for Oreftes was tncrea- 
fed. There aie. indeed, various opinions likewiie 
about tlii'i: he, howevei, certainly man ged to jecuie 
her affe.'ioi-s, and retired to his kingdom ot Argos. 
His c’d ape was crowned with peace and fecutity, and 
he died in the 90th yea ' of h s age, leaving his throne 
to his f n Tifamanes by Hermione. Three years after 
the Heracli as stover d the Peloponnefus, and banilh- 
ed the defendants of Menclaus from the throne ot 
Argos. Oreites died in Arc.id a, as to re lay, by the 
bite of a ferpent; and tbs Lacedemonians, who had 
become hisfubjedts at the death of Men :iaus, were di- 
redted by an oracle to bring his bones to Sparta. They 
weie fome time after dilcovered at Tegea, and his 
ftature appeared to be feven cubits, according to the 
traditions mentioned by Herodotus and others. The 
friendiliipof Oreftes and of Pylades became proverbial; 
and the two friends received divine honours among 
the Scythians, and were worfhipped in temples. 

ORFA, a confiderable town of Diarbeck in Afta, 
very pleafantly fituated, pretty laige, and well iorti 
fied. It formerly belonged to Periia; but is now 
in the Turkifti dominions, and is a place of very 
good trade. It has a ilately cattle ftanding on a hill 
which makes a great thow at a diitance. They pre¬ 
tend to thow the well where Rachel watered her fa¬ 
ther’s camels when Jacob met her, and they call it 
Airnham's well. E. L( ng. 37. 45. N. Lat. 36. 20. 

ORFORD, a town of Suffolk in England, 88 
miles irom London, fituated between two channel 
where the river Ore, after having joined the Aid, fails 
into the fta. It was once a large populous town, 
with a cattle : of which, and of a nunnery near the 
quay, there are ftill tome ruins. The towers of the 
cattle and its church are a fea-mark for colliers, coaft¬ 
ers, and fhips that come f om Eloiland. There is a 
light-houfe at Orford-Netfe, vli ch is alfo ot gtcat 
ufe t: .earner], and is a ihelter for them when the nurth- 
caft v ind blows hard upon the there. The town was 
incoi pera e t by Henry III, ha, a mayor, 18 port- 
msn, 12 chief bugeiies, a recorder, a town clerk, 
and twi icrjea.it> at mace. Though it lent members 
to parliament in the 26th of Edward 1 , set it had no 
more elections ti'l the reign ot Edward IV. icftih 
lends two mvmoers to parliament, and has the tide 
cf an u.r'd.t::. There are It ill icmain'itg the ruin, of 
an ht ly h ufe v here the teamens wives tiled to pray 
tor the wifely ol ihctr hufbands; The town is now 
very mean, a .d no m e contend for an Atereft in it, 
but fuch as want to make thum.dve a merit in the 
choice cl the two members it returns to parliament. 
It has indeed, by the wi'.hd-i a ring of the fea, been de¬ 
prived t f its ch d* advant igc, tc.r it now delerves ru-t 
tlie name ot a lvifteur. It had the honour to give 
title o: car' to the b.av .1 m . 1 Ruifei, wliicn, inter 
being many years e:,ti..ct, v.as revived in the perfon 


of Sir Robert Walpole, whofe grandfon now enjoys it. Orgagna 
E Long. 1. 33. N. Lat. 52 15. H 

ORGAGNA (Andrea), an excellent Italian pain- 
t r r, was bora at Florence in 1329. In his youth he 
learned fculpture ; he was alto a poet and an arcliiicdt. 

He had a fruitful genius and his manner refembled 
that of the other painters of his time. Moft of his 
works are atPila. The moft admired of them is his, 
picture of ihe Laft Judgment, in which lie painted his 
friends am' ng the bleilcd, and his foes in hell. He 
died in 1389. 

ORGAL, among dyers, denotes the lees of wine 
dried. 

ORGAN, in general, is an inftrument or machine 
deftgned for the produdtion of tome certain adh n or 
operation ? in which fenfe the mechanic powers, ma¬ 
chine", and even the vein , arteries, nerves, mufcles, 
and bores of the human bo 'y, may be called organs. 

Organ, in mulic, denotes tu t largeft and moft har¬ 
monious of all wind infti um nts ; on which account 
it is cubed the organ op>sviv, the inftrument by way of 
excellence ; chiefly ufed for playing a thorough bafs, 
with accompaniments. 

That organs are the invention of remote antiquity 
has been argued and feems now to be generally 
allowed : but die particular time and country in which 
the difeovery was made appears to be loft am clft the 
ruins of time. In ancient authors there are a variety 
of paifages where mention is made of the organ, but 
it is at leaft pofiible tba r an inftrument is meant very 
different from that which now goes by the fame tame. 

From St Auguftin’s commentary on the 4th. verfe of 
the 150th pfalm we learn, that the Greeks had ano¬ 
ther name tor thofe inftruments in which bellows were 
employed; that the name organ was appropriated to 
this particular inftrument merely from the ulage of 
the Latin tongue ; and that it was indifferently given 
to all inftruments u!e J to accompany the voice in c ;n- 
cert. We mention this, notbecaufe we doubt of the 
antquity of the oigan, but merely to thow that the 
time of its invention cannot be determined by the sera 
ot the authors where its name occurs. As the fol¬ 
lowing obfei vaic.ns, extracted from a peiiodical work Gent.Mag. 
which has long been in ddlrved eite..m with the pub¬ 
lic, are i .tended to afceitain its early ufe, we fubmit 
them, without commentary, to the judgment of our 
readers. Catliodorous has deferibed our organ in afew 
words, lib 1. Epif. 43. Prailing that art, which 
makes Organ,;a e.xtraaii' -•o.:ins in,on.tr?, it [trcgrh.i fla- 
tibus compla, in mrj.ca f>oJJit >r,e can ‘are. Ana the em¬ 
peror Julian has given an ..raft description of it in 
an epigram, which may be found in tile Jnilohgui 
b. i. ch. 86. Li ins time he e in liniments were in 
fuch reque 1, that Ammiunus Mart elnius, b. xiv. ch, 6. 
complains that they occa.uovieJ the ltudy of the fe onces 
to be abandoned. Howe ter, tho.e niu ical inlti u- 
ments whole melody is pr oduced by wind, had been 
known -it Rom. long bef..re. Witnefs that agreeable 
poem of Capa, wind, tor its elegance has been afic ibed 
to Virgil; where we find that the mufitian introduces 
the wind into her pipes by me.ms of a pair of bellows, 
which he holds undvr her arm and blows. In the hy¬ 
draulic organ, the water moves the-i ,in!leadof I e w?. 

Cornelius Scverus, in Ids JEma , lias give a fft 

defeription 
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Or^an. defcription of it (a). And though there were two 
v ' kinds of hydraulic and pneumatic inftruments, the 
fir ft of which played by the infp’rati-jn and adtion 
of bellows, and the others by the action of water, it 
is certain neverthelefi, that both of them were pneu¬ 
matic, being infpired by the wind. And Heron of 
Alexandria, in his Pneumatics, has treated of hydrau¬ 
lics as belonging to pneumatics. This Heron lived 
in the time cif Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt. 
When Suetonius fays, that Kero Orga,.a hydraul'.ca 
novi et ignoti generis circumcluxit, he did not mean that 
they were unknown at Rome before Nero, but that 
thofe of Nero were cf a new conftru&ion. Thofe 
were the hydraulics of a new fabric, which he exhi¬ 
bited to the people at the public garnet, as Suetonius 
relates a little after. Heliogabalus, or e of the worthy 
fucceffors of Nero,like him wasfond of thefe hydraulics; 
and Alexander Severus, his coufin and fucceffcr, had 
the fame inclination. Claudian, who lived fome time 
after, has left us this elegant defcription of them ; 

Et qu't mcgni Icvi dstrudcns murmur a ta 3 u 
Innumeras voces fegetis mod. ratur dense ; 

Intonet err anti diguo penitufqne trabali 
Ve 3 e lalorantes in carmina concitat undas. 

This very conftrudtion which is obferved in the pipes 
of an organ, gradually decreafing in magnitude, has 
been reprefented in an epigram of Optatianus Porphy- 
rius who lived in the time of Conftantine. This 
epigram, which is quoted in Pithon’s colleftion of 
ancient epigrams, is compofed of verfes of an unequal 
length, fucceffively increafing. This correfponds with 
thofe words of the old fclioliaft on Juvenal, fat. 8. 
ver. 270. 'Tunica Galli utuntur in facris in modum orga- 
7 ii utrinque dccrefcentilus virgulis purpure's. 


On the w hole, then, the antiquity of orgint, or of Or ran, 

inftruments cf a very fimilar nature, can lcarcely be " v - 

difputed ; but nothing very particular refpefting the 
time, place, or manner, of the invention can poffibly 
he determined from thofe incidental obfervations which 
occur in the writings of the ancients Tb). It appears 
indeed to hare been borrowed by the Latins from the 
Greeks, but not to have been in general ufe till the 
eighth century : and it has been affirmed, that, in 
France, it was not known till the time of Louis the 
Debonair i. e . A. D. 815, when an Italian prieft 
taught the ufe and conftrudtion of it, which he him- 
felf had learned at Conftantinople. By fome, how¬ 
ever, it has been carried as far back as Charlemagre, 
and by others as far as Pepin. Beliarmine fays that 
the organ began to be uud in the fervice of the 
church about the year 660, as Plantina relates out of 
the Pontifical; for when Pope Vitalian reformed the 
finging of the Roman church, he added to it organs 
in order to fupport and embellilh it. Ammonius 
thinks, however, that this happened after the year 
820, in the time of Louis the Pious. Perhaps the 
learned Bingham is our fureft guide in determining 
this point. He pofitively alTerts f that there were no f Orioi- 
fuch things as organs in ufe in the ancient church ; nes Sacra, 
and that though church mufic was as old* as the 
apoftles, inftrumental mufic was not fo. He alfo 
fays that it was the general opinion of the learned in 
his days, that organs were not introduced into church¬ 
es till after the time of Thomas Aquinas, A. D. 1250 ; 
and for this opinion, as far as the authority of Aqui¬ 
nas will go, we have a pofitive proof; for in his fums 
we find thefe words. “ Our church does not ufe mu- 
fical inftruments, as harps, and pfalteries, to praife 
God withal, that the may not feem to Judaize (c).” 

From 


(a) Which is thus tranflated by Mr Jabez Hughes: 

* Organon As in an organ*, firft the rufhing air 

Hydrau- A mafs of waters does before it bear ; 

h ton * And then the waters, in their turn we find 

Drive through the hollow pipes the vanquifli’d wind ; 

Which ftrongly from its ftrait confinement fent. 

Comes loudly rattling through the narrow 4 vent: 

Still as the waters prefs, the fpirits found. 

And fpread the building fymphony arround. 

So air and water meet, See. 

It is by no means certain that Cornelius Severus was the author of this poem, though it is publifhed under 
his name by Le Clerc. Seneca’s authority, on which the younger Scaliger founds his opinion, enforces 
no fuch conclufion. He only fays, that “ Severus was not difeouraged from writing on this fubjedt, by 
its having been already treated by Ovid and Virgil. Barthius, in his notes on Claudian, refers it to 
Manilius, and in his Adrerfaria to fome Chriftian writer. By others it has been aferibed to Virgil, and by 
Scaliger, the father, to Quintilius Varus. But though it is lefs clear and methodical than Virgil; 
and though it has been much mutilated by time, it certainly was penned by a mafterly and truly poetical 
h tnd. 

(b) Vitruvius deferibes an organ in his icth book, and St Jerome mentions one with 12 pair of bel¬ 
lows which might be heard a thoufand paces, or a mile; and another at Jerufalem, which might be beard at the 
Mount of Olives. 

(c) The lawfulnefs of ufing organs in churches, has, however, been ably defended by an appeal to the ufe 
which the Jews made of inftruments of mufic in divine fervice ; and with much re.ifon ; for were the ufe criminal 
in us, as was afferted by many well meaning men of the laft century, and as it is ftill thought by fome in this, 
it would unqueftionably have been equally unlawful for the Jews. The chriftians, in Aquinas’s time, how¬ 
ever, acted wifely in avoiding the ufe of them, if by fo doing they would have given offence to their 

weaker 



Organ. 

* Bingham 
ubi fupra. 
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From hence it has reafonably been concluded, parti- n° 19. above referred to, feveial paffiiges of the ar- Organ, 

eularly by the learned Gregory *, that they were not tide Music, beginning at p. 492. We need fcarcely v ‘ 

ufed in church. s in his time. Mr Wharton has alio refer to the life of Handel, which all ours readers who 
obferved that Mannas Sanutus (who flourifhed A. D. are fond of mufic of any kind, particularly facred, 

1290) fir It introduced wind organs into churches; have undoubtedly perufed. 

from this circumdance he derived the name Ter- The church organ confifts of two parts : the main- 
cdlus, the name for organ in the Italian language, body, called the great erg in; and the pofitive or Utile 
About this lame timeDurandus in his Rationale (peaks organ , whi h form a i'mall calc or buffet, commonly 
of them as generally received in the church ; and he, placed before the great organ. The fize of an organ 
in Mr Gregory’s opinion, is the firft author who is generally expreiied by the length of its largeft pipe: 
takes notice of it. Thel'e authorities are ftrong, and thus they lay, an organ of 8, 16, 32, feet, &c. The 

the opinions founded on them by the learned render organ in the cathedral church at Ulm in Germany is 

them llill more convincing j it appears, however, from 93 feet high and 28 broad : its largeft pipe is 13 inches 
the teftimony of Gervas the monk of Canterbury, who diameter, and it has 16 pair of bellows, 
flourilhed A. D. 1200, that organs were introduced The feveral parts of the church 01 gun are as follow, 
upwards of 100 years even betore that time ; for in HlH is the found-board : which is composed of two Plate 
his deferiptions of Lanfranc’s church, as it was before parts, the upper board or cover HHH, and the under ccclxvji, 
the fire in 1174, he has thefe words, “ Crux afire.- hoard HI, which is much thicker than the other ; x ‘ 
lls fupra fornium organa gefiare fold at.” We do not each of thefe confifts of feveral planks laid with their 
fay that this invalidates the reasoning of the learned edges to each other, and joined very clofe together. 
Bingham; of that our readers are to judge, and in In the under fide of the lower board there are made 
forming their judgments they will be determined by feveral channels, which run in the direction LL, MM, 
the credit of the teftimonies which are here oppofed &c. and are continued as far as there are Hops in the 
to each other. If we fuppofe that of Gervas the organ, and come almoft to the edge HK. Thefe 
ftrongeft, and in oppofition to the other conclude from channels are covered over very clofe with parchment 
it, that organs where introduced into England long or leather all the way, except a hole that is commonly 
before 13th century, it will give fbme countenance at the fore-end next HK, upon which a valve or puff 
to an opinion which prevails pretty generally, viz. is placed. Thefe channels are called partitions. When 
that in Italy, Germany, and England, they became this valve or flap is flint, it keeps out the air, and ad- 
frequent about the 10th century. See Music, n° 19. mits it when open. On the upper fide of the lower 
But however we are difpofed to determine this mat- board there are likewife cut feveral broad fquare chan¬ 
ter (which in itfelf is but of little confequence), nels, lying crofs the former, but not fo deep as to 
it is certain that the ufe of the organ was very reach them; thefe lie in the direction LN, PQ^ &c. 
common in the latter ages of the church, and the To fit thefe channels, there are the fame number of 
propriety of it was undifputed. In the laft century, wooden Aiders or regifters fif,f &c. running the 
however, during the civil wars, organs were lemo- whole length ; and thefe may be drawn out or thruft 
ved from the churches in England ; and fo gene- in at pleafure. The number of thefe is the fame as 
rally reprobated, that at the Reftoration, there could that of the flops in the organ. 

fcarce be found either organilts, organ builders, or IKKK is the wind-cheft, wdrich is a fquare box 
fingers (d). fitted clofe to the under fide of the lower board, and 

The organs in Germany (fays Dr Burney in magni- made air-tight, fo that no air can get out but what, 
tude, and the organilts in abilities, feem unrivalled in goes through the valves along the partitions, 
any other part of Europe, particularly in the ufe of VV are the valves or puffs which open into the 
pedals. InMarpurg’s Effays, vol. iii. there is a mi- wind-cheft: they are all inch Ted in it, and may be 
nute account of a variety of organs in Germany ; of placed in any part of it, as occafion Itia.ll require. One 
all w'hich the longeft pipe of the manuals is 16 feet of thefe valves, with the fpring that (huts it, and the 
long, and of the pedals 32. One of the largeft or- wire that opens it, is reprelented by fig. 2. 
gans in Germany, but which Marpurg has omitted C, D, E, F, &c. are the keys on w'hich the fingers, 
in his lift, is at Gorliz in Upper Lufatia. It would are placed when the organ is played: thefe keys lie 
be to no purpofe to enlarge our article with a more over the horizontal bar of wood W, in which are (tuck 
minute account of the ftate of organic mufic in dif- an equal number of wire-pins z, z, on which keys are 
ferent parts of the world: in various parts of the ar- fixed; and the keys move up and down on the bar, 
tide Music, obfervations connedted with th : s fubjedt as on a centre. There is another bar, againft which 
will be found, and to that we muft refer. We may the keys ftfll when put down, and which is here mark- 
particulaily mark, for the perufal of thofe who wifh ed 3 : on this alfo are feveral wires, which go through 
for further information on this fubjedt, in addition to the keys, to guide them ; and on this bar a lift is fa¬ 
ttened 


weaker brethren. For though they are highly ornamental, and in fome churches may be produdlive of good 
effedts, yet the ufe of them is far from being effential, and may be eafily difpenfed with. 

(d) Organs have never yet been ufed in the eftablifliment of Scotland, fince that became Prefbyterian; but 
they are ufed in Holland, where that foim of church government alfo obtains. Biftrcp Horne, in a ferrr.on, 
which he preached at the opening of the new organ at Canterbury in in 1784, fays that he belives fome Prefby-* 
terian diffenters in England have adopted it in their places of worfhip. See his Sermon, page f, 
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ftened to hi.id a- the leys from knock’ug ngoi.ift the 
wood. 

The keys are made to communicate with the valves 
fiveral ways, as ueiliall now deicribe. Fird, j, s, s, 
are the key-rollers, moving on the pivots t, t: thefe 
rollers lie horizontally, one above another, and are of 
inch a length as to reach from the valve to the key: 
c, a, a, are arms or levers fixed to the tcey-rollers : 
•so, <w, the valve-wires fixed to the arms a, a, and to 
the valves V, and go through the holes, h, h, in the bot¬ 
tom of the wind-ched : b, b, b, are likewil'e arms fixed 
to the key-rollers: d, d, d, the key-wires, fixed to the 
armsi, b, and to the keys C, D, E. Now, when the 
end of any one of the keys C, D, E, is put down, it 
pulls down the arm b, by the wire d, which turns about 
the roller s with the arm a, that pulls down the v T ire 
r.v, which opens the valve that is fhut by the fpring as 
foon as the preffure is taken off the key. In this con- 
ftruclion there mull be a worm fpring fattened to the 
key, and to the bar W on the iurther fide, to keep 
down the end 5 of the key. 

Another method of opening the valves is thus : w y, 
x y, are flender levers, moveable on the centres 1, 1 ; 
5 x, 5 x, are wires going from the further ends of the 
keys to the ends x of the levers ; yV, yV, are other 
wires, reaching from the ends y of the levers, through 
the holes h, to the valves V. So that putting down 
the key C, D, &c. raifes the end 5, which thrufts up 
the end x of the lever, by the whe 5 x : this depreffes 
the end j of the lever, which pulls down the' wire y V, 
and opens the valve V. 

A third way of opening the valves is this; At the 
end of the key b, is a lever 8, 9, moving in the cen¬ 
tre 7. This makes, with the key a compound lever. 
From the end 9, a wire goes to the valve. Now the 
putting down the end 6 of the key, raifes the end 8, 
which depreffes the end 9, of" the lever 8, 9, pulls 
down the wire, and opens the valve. There is only 
one of thefe drawn in the fcheme, and but a few of die 
others, to avoid confufion. 

R, R, are the rollers, to move the Aiders, by he'p 
of the arms cf, cf, which are fixed horizontally in 
thefe rollers ; ks, k:, are alfo levers fixed in the rollers ; 
/<?, be, are the handle:, which lies horizontally, and pafs 
through the holes ll; they are fattened to the lever k e, 
being moveable about a joint at e. 

Now 7 , any handle lp, be : ng drawn out, pulls the 
end e towards /, which turns about R k, along with the 
arm cj; and the end f pulls out the Aider fg ; and 
when p is thrud in, the arm c /likewife thrults in the 
Aider j g. 

Upon the feveral rows of holes wh’ch appear on the 
top of the upper board, there are ffet up an equal 
number of rows of pipes. The pipes of an organ are 
of two kinds ; the one has a mouth like a Aute, the 
other with reeds. The firlf, called pip :s of mutation, 
confilt, (i.) of a foot AABB (Ag. 3 ), which is a 
hollow cone, to at receives the wind that is to found 
the pipe: (2.) To this foot is fattened the body of 
the pipe BliDD. Between the foot and the body of 
the pipe is a diaphragm or partition FEF, that has a 
long out narrow aperture by which the wind comes 
out; over this aperture is the mouth BBC, whofe 
upper lip C, being level, cuts the wind as it comes 
out. 


The pipes arc cf pew'ter, cf lead mixed with a 
twelfth part of tin, and cf word. Thofe of pewter 
are always open at their extremities ; their diameter 
i-, very fmall, and their found very clear and {Brill. 
Thofe of lead mixed with tin arc larger; the fhorteft 
are open, the longed quite flopped; thofe of a mean 
fizearc partly ftoj ped, and have befidc a little ear on 
each fide of the moutr., to be drawn clofer or fet further 
afundcr, in order to ra ; fc or lower the found. The 
wooden pipes are fquare, and their extremity is dop¬ 
ed with a valve or tampion of leather. The found 
of the wooden and leaden pipes is very loft ; the large 
ones flopped are commonly of wood, the fma.l o; cs 
of lead. The lo. gell pipes give the graved found, 
and the fhort-d the mod acute: their lengths and 
widths are determined by a fixed proportion to their 
founds; and their divifions are regulated by a rule, 
which is called the dhpafn. The longed has com¬ 
monly 16 feet; but in very large organs it has 32 
feet. The pedal tubes are always open though, made 
of wood and of lead. Whatever note any open pipe 
founds, when its mouth is dopped it will found an oc¬ 
tave lower; and a pipe of twice its capacity will like 
wife found an odlave lower. 

A reed-pipe con ft As of a foot AABB (fig. 4.), 
that carries the wind into the Aiallot or reed CD, 
which is a hollow demi cylinder fi:ted at Its extre¬ 
mity D, into a fort of mould, by a wooden tampion G. 
The ihallot is covered with a plate of copper KKLL, 
fitted at its extremity II, into the mould, by tine fame 
wooden tampion. Its other extremity. KK is at li¬ 
berty : fo that the air entering the diallot makes it 
tremble or fhake againd the reed; and the longer 
that part of the tongue IL, which is at liberty, js 
made, the deeper is the found. The mould II, that 
ferves to dx the diallot or reed, the tongue, timpion, 
&c. ferves alfo to do-p the foot of the pipe, and make 
the wind go out wholly at the reed. Ladly, in the 
mould is loluered the tube HH, whofe inward open¬ 
ing is a continuation of that of the reed : the form of 
this tubs is diderent in different ranks of pipes. The 
degree of acutenefs or gravity in the found of a reed 
pipe, depends on the length of the tongue, and that of 
the pipe CK, taken from the extremity of the Aiallot 
to the extremity of the tube. The quantity or inten¬ 
tion of the found depends on the width of the reed, 
the tongue, and the tube ; as alfo on the thicknefs of 
the tongue, the figure of the tube, and the quantity 
of wind. To diverdfy the founds of the pipes, a valve 
is added to the port vent, which makes, the wind go 
out in fits or Aiakes. In fig. 1. X represents a fiute- 
pipe of wood, Z a Aute pipe of metal, Y a trumpet- 
pipe of metal. The pipes, to prevent them from fall¬ 
ing, pafs through holes made in boards, placed upon 
the upper board. 

Thep ; pes arc made to communicate with the wind- 
cheft in the following manner. There are holes bored 
that go through, the upper anil lower boards, and 
through the Aider (when it is drawn out), into the 
partition below ; fo that any pipes placed upon thofe 
holes will then communicate wi h the partition, whiih 
by its valve communicate: with the wind-cheA.. But 
when the dider is rhrud in, its holes do not anfver to 
thofe in the upper and lower boards; therefore, the 

com- 
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Or^in. communication is flopped, fo that no wind can get to 
v ■' the pipe. 

To every large organ there muft be at lead two pair 
Plate of bellows, which are marked in fig. i.byTU, TU, 

cccLxvii. QO, are the handles, moving upon the avis n n, n n. 

Each of thefe bellows conlifts of two boards, the 
lowell of which is immoveable ; and in this there is a 
valve r, opening inwards, and a tube leading to it 
called the conveying tale- There is alio a hole in this 
under beard, from which a tube leads to the port- 
vent, which is a fquare tube marked 4, riling upward, 
and inferted into the under fide of the wind-cheft at 
2. In the tube leading to the port-vent, there is a 
valve that opens towards the port-vmt, and fullers the 
air to go up the port-vent, but not to return. Now 
the hand e being pulled down, raifes the upper 
board T, and the air enters through the valve r ; and 
when the handle is let go, the weight of the upper 
boar!, which carries three or four pound to every 
fquare foot, continually defeending, drives the air 
through the port-vent to the found board : and as the 
bellows work ..uernately, one pair is con flan tly de¬ 
feending, which oecafions a continual blaft through 
the port-vent, in chamber-organs there is but one 
pair o bellows; but they are formed of three boards, 
in the manner of a fmith’s bellows, andfo have a con¬ 
tinual blaft. All the internal llruhture of the organ 
is concealed from the fight by the*front of the inttru- 
ment, which (lands upon the part between the num¬ 
bers 3 and 6 (fig. 1.) 

In every organ the number of partitions LL, MM, 
&c. there are in the found-board (fig. 1.) that of the 
valves VV, that of the rollers s s, or of the levers 
xy or 8 9 and their wires, and that of the keys ABC, 
&c. muft be always equal. Large organs have com¬ 
monly four or five fet of keys, befide thole that be¬ 
long to the pedals or large pipes, the flops to which 
are played by the feet: faid to be the invention of 
Bernhard, a German, about the year 1400. Thefe 
command certain pipes, which, to increafe the har¬ 
mony, are turned below the diapafon. The keys of 
an organ are ufually divided into four oftaves ; which 
are, the firft fub octave, fecond fub-odtave, middle oc¬ 
tave, and firft oftave. Each oftave is divided into 12 
flops or frets, of which feven are black and five white ; 
the former mark the natural notes, and the latter the 
artificial notes, that is, flats and (harps. The number 
of keys, therefore, when there are four odl ives, muft 
be 48. Some organifts add one or more (tops to the 
firft and fecond fub-odlare. The pedals have two or 
three octaves, at the option of the organift; fo that 
the number of flops is indeterminate. The keys are 
placed between GG (fig. 1.), but the fcheme could 
not contain them all. There are alfo as many handles 
/, /, &c. rollers RR, See. Aiders f, f, Sec. as there 
are flops upon the organ; and it muft be obferved, 
that between the flid^rsy; /, See. there are as many 
Aiders on the right hand, and the lame number of 
handles and rollers, and other rows of pipes placed 
between LN, PQ^wlnch could not be expreifed in the 
the figure. 

The lead pipes and partitions are placed toward the 
middle of the organ, and the greatell on the outfide. 
Tlie flops ofan organ have various denominations, ac¬ 
cording to the founds thev are to produce ; feme of 
Vo 1.. xnr. 


which are diapafon, principal, fifteenth, twelfth, tcarce, Orpin, 
cornet, trumpet, French horn, vox humana, flute, baf- 
foon, cremona, Sec. The foreign organs, cfpecially ' s/ " ’ 

th '>ic of Germany, have many more ; particularly that 
in the aboey church of Weingarten, a town in tire up¬ 
per Palatine, which has 66 (lops, and contains no fewer 
than 6666 pipes. The organ at Haerlem is faid to have 
60 flops, many of them but little known to the Ei.g- 
li'h workmen, and diftinguifhed by names that c.xprel.i 
the found which they produce. 

When this magnificent inftrument is played, the 
handle O of the bellows is firft put down, which lakes 
the upper board T, and gives room for the ht to en¬ 
ter by the valve r. Then the other handle O is pat 
down: in the mean time the board T, belonging to 
the firft handle, defeending, and fliuttmg the valve r 
drives the air through the other valve, up the port- 
vent, and into the wind-cheft. Then drawing out any 
handle, as that of the flute-ilop pi, which draws out 
the flidevy g, all the pipes in the fet LN are ready to 
play, as foon as the keys C, D, E, See. are put down: 
therefore if the key D be put down, it opens the c ir- 
refponding valve in V, through which the air enters 
into the pipe X, and makes it found. In the fame 
manner any other pipe in the fet LN, will found when 
its key is put down 1 but no pipe, in any other fet, will 
found till the Aider be drawn out by its correfponding 
handle. 

Among the modern improvements of the organ, the 
mod remarkable are the {well and the tremblant: the 
former, invented by an Englifh artift, confifts in a 
number of pipes placed in a remote part of the inftru¬ 
ment, and inclofed in a kind of box, which, being 
gradually opened by the preffure of the foot, increafes 
the found as the wind does the found of a peal of 
bells, or fupprefles it in like manner by the contrary 
aftion. The tremblant is a contrivance by means of 
a valve in the port-vent or paffage from the wind- 
cheft, to check the wind, and admit it only by Harts ; 
fo that the notes feem to Hammer, and the whole in¬ 
ftrument to fob, in a manner very offenfive to the ear. 

There is a tremblant in the organ at the German 
chapel in the Savoy. See Hawkin’s Hiftory of Mufc, 
and Burney. 

Hydraulic Organ, denotes a mufical machine that 
plays by water inftead of wind. Of thefe there are 
leveral in Italy, in the grottos of vineyards. Ctc- 
febes of Alexandria, who lived in the time of Ptole¬ 
my Euergetes, is faid to have invented organs that 
played by comprefling the air with water, as is ftill 
pra£lifed. Archimedes and Vitruvius have left us de- 
icriptions of the hydraulic organ. 

In the cabinet of Queen Chrifliana is a beautiful and 
large medallion of Vaientinian, on the reverie whereof 
is lecn one of thefe hydraulic organs; with two men, 
one on the right, the other on the left, feeming to 
pump the water which plays it, and to liften to its 
found. It has only eight pipes, placed on a round 
pedeftal. The infeription is placea spetri, if it be 
not wrong copied, which we lufpedt to be the cafe. 

ORGASM qcjajy/oc, denoting violence or turgef- 
ccncy; formed from turgeo, “ I fwell,” an ec- 

flacy cr impetuous defire of coition, occafioned by a 
turgefcency of thefeminal veffels, which are no longer 
able to reftrain their contents. Th? ancients alfo ex- 
3 i-nd 
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Orgia tend orgafm to the other humours, and even excre- 
I! ments, which being accumulated, and coming to fer- 
^Onhafus. ment> demand excretion. Quincy ufes orgafm for an 
impetuous or too quick motion of the blood or fpirits ; 
whereby the mufcles are diftended with an uncommon 
force. 

ORGIA, feafts andfacrifices in honour of Bacchus, 
held every third year, and chiefly celebrated by wild 
diftrafted women, called Bacchic. The chief folemn- 
nites were performed in the night, to conceal, per¬ 
haps their (hocking impurities ; and a mountain was 
generally chofenlas the .place of celebration. They 
were inftituted by Orpheus ; and from him are fome- 
times called Orpkica. Authors are not agreed as to 
the derivation of the word; but if we confider the 
frantic proceedings of the Bacchanalians, ocy», furor 
Lids fair for the true etymology. See Bacchanalia. 

Orgia, according to Servius, was a common name 
for all kinds of facrifices among the Greeks, as cere- 
monia was among ft the Romans. 

ORGUES, in the military art, are thick long 
pieces of wood, pointed at one end, and (hod with 
iron, clear one of another; hanging each by a parti¬ 
cular rope or cord, over the gateway of a ftrong 
place, perpendicularly, to be let fall in cafe of the ap¬ 
proach of an enemy, 

Orgues are preferable to herfes, or portcullices, be- 
caufe thefe may be either broke by a petard, or they 
may be flopped in their falling down : but a petard 
is v.felefs againft an orgue ; for if it break, one or 
two of the pieces, they immediately fall down again 
and fill up the vacancy; or if they flop one or two of 
the pieces from falling, it is no hinderanceto the reft; 
for being allfeparate, they have no dependence upon 
one another. 

Orgues, is alfo ufed for a machine compofed of 
feveral harquebufs or mufket barrels bound together, 
by means whereof feveral explofions are made at the 
lame time. It is ufed to del end breaches and other 
places attacked. 

ORGYA, 0 pyvia, an ancient Grecian meafure con¬ 
taining fix feet. 

— ORIBASIA, in„botany : _ A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or¬ 
der, SleUa a. The corolla is fmall, tubulated, and 
monopetalous. The pericarpium is a globular berry, 
grooved longitudinally; is quinquelocular,and contains 
one feed. Of this there are fix fpecies, ail natives of 
{he warmer parts of America, viz. 1. Officinalis: 
the natives of puiana make infufions of the leaves, and 
g : ve them in cafes of fpafnaodic afthma, 2. Racemofa. 
3. Violacea.' 4.. Lutea. 5. Paniculata. 6. Longi- 
flora. The habit of all thefe plants refembles thofe 
of Pfychotria. 

ORIBASUS, a celebrated phyfician greatly efteem- 
ed by the emperor Julian, in whofe reign he flourifhed. 
He abridged the words of Galen, and of all the 
moft refpeaable writers on phyfic. This was done 


at the requeft of tire emperor. He accompanied Ju- Orichal- 
lian into the eaft, but his fkill proved ineffeftual in cu“- 
attempting to cure the fatal wound which his bene- v " 
faiftor had received. After Julian’s death he fell into 
die hands of the barbarians, 

ORICHALCUM, or Aurichalcum, a metallic 
, fubftance relembling gold in colour, but very inferior 
in value. It was well known to the old Romans, who of¬ 
ten took advantage of its refemblance to gold; for fome 
facrilegious characters, who- could not refill the tempta¬ 
tion of taking gold from temples and other public 
places, chofeto conceal their guilt byreplacing it with 
orichalcum.' It was thus Julius Csefar afted when he 
jjfrobbed the capital of 3'coo pound weight of gold fin 
which he was followed by Titellius, who defpniled the 
temples of tljeir gifts and ornaments, and replaced 
them with li hinferior metal. It has been amatteriof 
difpute with philofophers and'others, what this metal 
could be, or how it w as procured or made : it is proba¬ 
ble at leaft that it was greatly analogous to our brafs, if 
not wholly the fame with it. (See Brass ) The value 
of our brafs is much lefs than that of gold, and the 
refemblance of brafs to gold, in colour, is obvious at 
firft fight. Both brafs and gold, indeed are l'ufcep- 
tible of a variety of (hades of yellow; and if very 
pale brafs be compared with gold, mixed with much 
copper, fuch as tire foreign goldfmiths, efpecially, life 
in their toys, a diCpurity may be feen ; but the neiar- 
nefs of the refemblance is fufficiently afeertained in 
general, from obferving that fubftances gilded with 
brafs, or as it is commonly called Dutch leaf, are not 
eafily diftinguifhed from fuch as are guilded with gold 
leaf. 

The- Romans were not only in poflefiion of a me¬ 
tallic fubftance, called by them orichalcum, and refem- 
bling gold in colour, but they knew alfo the manner 
of making it, and the materials from which they made 
it were the very fame from which we make brafs. 

There are, indeed, authors of great repute who 
think very differently; and who confider the art of 
making brafs as an invention wholly modern. Thus 
M. Cronftedt does not think it juft to conclude from 
old coins and other antiquities, that it is evidently 
proved that the making of brafs was known jn the 
moft ancient times ;* and the authors of the French * Miner* 
Encyclepedie allure us, that our brafs is a very re- p. ac¬ 
cent invention (a). It appears, however, from Pliny’s 
Nat. Hift. lib. xxxiv. § 2. and from the concurring- 
teflimony of other writers, that orichalcum was not a 
pure or original metal: but that its bafis was copper, 
which the Romans changed into orichalcum by means' 
of ladmia, a fpecies of earth which they threw upon 
the copper, and which is abforbed. It has indeed 
been contended that the cadmia of Pliny was native 
arfenic, an opinion which fcarcely merits confutation,, 
but which muft appear extremely groundlefs, when we 
reflect that it is impoffible to make either brafs or cop¬ 
per from arfenic, and that Pliny exprefsly calls it a f.one 
from which brafs was made. The teftimony of Am¬ 
brose 


(a) Art Ori-chalque—“ The veffels here called brazen, after ancient authors, cannot bave been of the ma¬ 
terials our prefent brafs is compofed of; tits art of making it is a modern diCcovery.” See Laughton’s Ilf, 1 . 
of Ancient Egypt, p. 5,8. 
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Orichal- brcfe bffhop of Milan, in the 4th century and of 
cum. Primafius hilltop of Adrumetum, in Africa, in the 
' 6th, and cf Kidorus hilltop of Seville in the 7th, 

all feeni to confirm Pliny’s account. We may there¬ 
fore 1 'afely conclude that the Romans knew the me¬ 
thod of making biai's by mixing cadm'ta or cahmune 
with copper ; yet it is probable they were not the in¬ 
ventors cf this art, but that they bon owed it ftom 
fome other country. It appears from a variety of 
teftimonies that brals was made in Afia, in a manner 
very fimilar to that at Rome ; and a variety of places 
are mentioned in that extenfive countiy where it was 
commonly made : and it is fuppofed by fome that in 
India, as well as in other parts of Afia, it was made 
in the remoteft ages. 

With refpeCt to orichalcum, it is generally fuppofed 
that there were two forts of it, one factitious, the 
other natural. The factitious, whether we conlider its 
qualities or compoiition, appears to have been the 
fame with our brafs. As to tlie natural orichalcum, 
there is t-.o impoffibility in fuppofing, that copper 
ore may be fo intimately blended with an ore of zinc, 
or of fome other metallic fubftance, that the com¬ 
pound, when fmelted, may yield a mixed metal of a 
paler hue than copper, and refembling the colour of 
either gold or iilver. In Du Halde’s hi (lory of China, 
we meet with the following account of the Chinefe 
white copper. “ The molt extraordinary copper is 
called de-ton^, or white copper; it is white when dug 
out of the. mine, and Hill more white within than with¬ 
out. It appears by a vaft number of experiments 
made at Peking, that its colour is owing to no mixture ; 
on the contrary all mixtures diminifh its beauty; for, 
when it is rightly managed, it looks exactly like filver: 
and were there not a neceffity of mixing a little tutenag, 
or fome fuch metal with it, to foften it and prevent 
its brittlenefs, it would be fo much tire more extra¬ 
ordinary, as this fort of ccpper is perhaps to be met 
with nowhere but in China, and that only in the pro- 
• Fol. vince of Tun naa.*” Notwithftanding what is here 

Trauf. faid of the colour of this copper being owing to no 

vo * *• mixture, it is certain that the Chinefe white copper, 

P'* 1 ®’ as brought to us, is a mixed metal; fo that the ore 

from which it is extracted muft confift of various me¬ 
tallic fubftances, and from fome fuch ore it is poffible 
that the natural orichalcum, if ever it exifted, may 
have been made. But notwithftanding that the exift- 
ence of natural orichalcum cannot be Ihowntobeim- 
poffible, yet there is fome reafon to doubt whether it 
ever had a real exiftence or not. 

We know of no country in which it is found at 
prefent; nor was it any where found in the age of 
Pliny; nor does he feem to have known the country 
where it ever had been found. He admits, indeed, 
its having been formerly dug out of the earth ; but it 
is remarkable that in the very paffage where he is 
mentioning by name the countries molt celebrated for 
the production of different kinds of copper, he only 
fays in general, concerning orichalcum, that it had 
been found in other countries, without fpecifying any 
particular country. Plato acknowledges, that ori- 
cfaalum was a thing only talked of even in his time ; 
it was nowhere then to be met with, though in the 
ifland of Alantis it had been formerly extracted from 
its mine. The Greeks were in poffcffion of a metallic 


fubftance, called o.icha'cum , before the foundation of Oriclial- 
Rome; for it is mentioned by Homer and by Hcfiod, cuni 
and by both of them in fuch a manner as (iiuws that . ® 
it was then held in great efteem. Other ancient 0 r ‘8 auulu ; 
writers have expreffed themf-lvcs in fimilar terms of 
commendation ; and it is principally from the circum- 
ffance of the high reputed value of orichalcum that 
authors are induced to fuppofethe ancient,orichalum 
to have been a natural fubftance, and very different 
from the factitious one in ufe at Rome, and probably 
in Afia, and which it has been fhown was nothing 
different from our brafs. 

But this conclufion cannot be validly drawn from 
their encomiums upon it; for at whatever time the 
method of making it was firft difeovered, both its no¬ 
velty and fcarcenels, joined to its utility, would en¬ 
hance its value ; at lett there can be no abfurdity ia 
fuppofing, that when firft introduced it was greatly 
prized, even though it be granted that it poffelfed 110 
other properties than fuch as appertain to brafs. 

RefpeCting the etymology of the word there is great 
diverfity of opinions.' Thole who write it aurkhalctim 
think it is compofed of the latin word aurum, “ gold,” 
and the Greek % *x*.oc “ brafs or copper.” The moft ge¬ 
neral opinion is, however, that it is compofed of cjxic “a 
mountain” and^ax^ot, alluding perhaps to its being 
foundm mountainsormountainouscountries.The above 
account is chiefly extracted from a paper in the fecond 
volume of memoirs of the Literary and Philofophieal 
Society of Manchefter, written by the prefent bilbop 
of Landaff, Dr Watfon, and communicated by Dr 
Percival. To this paper then we refer our readers who 
defire a more copious account of it. To the above 
two etymological meanings of the word we {hall fub- 
join the following, mentioned by the learnd bilbop, 
and which, in our opinion is equally well founded, 
and certainly as ingenious as the other two. 

The Hebrew word Or, Aur, fignifies light, fire, 
flame : the Latin terms tiro “ to burn,” and atirum 
“ gold,” are derived from it,inafmuchasgold refembles 
the colour of flame : and hence it is not improbable, 
that orichalcum may be compofed of an Hebrew and 
a Greek term, and that it is rightly rendered, Jlame- 
coloured copper. In confirmation of this it may be ob¬ 
served, that the Latin epithet lucidum, and the Greek 
one are both applied to orichalcum, by the 

ancients. 

ORIFICE, the mouth or aperture of a tube, pipe, 
or other cavity. 

ORIGANUM, Or 1 g any, or Marjoram : A ge¬ 
nus of the gymnofpermia order, belonging to the di- 
dynamia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 42d order, VerUcellatne. There is 
a ftrobilus or cone collecting the calyces together. 

The principal fpecies are, two hardy perennials and 
an annual for the open ground, and five perennials for 
the'green houfe: vl%. 1. The vulgare, or wild pot- 
marjoram ; 2. The herackoticum, or winter fweet- 
marjoram. Thefe are finely feented aromatics, ex¬ 
cellent for culinary purpofes, particularly for broths, ■ 
foups. Sic. they have likewiie merit for medical ufes, 
and for giving fragrance to ointments; fo that the 
plants are proper both for kitchen and phyfic gardens, . 
and may alfo be employed in the pleafure ground as ' 
plants of variety, 3. The marjorana, ot annual fweet- 
3 Q__z marjoram, ’ 
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Orient Eniujorr.m is an aromatic of the highed fragrance, is 
,'l admirable for kitchen ufe, and excellent for nofegays; 

Ori gen- fo is proper both for the kitchen and pleafure garden, 
but more par ticularly for the former. It is often called 
knotted marjoram, from the flowers growing in clofe 
knolted-like heads. The following moftly a (fume an 
underfkrubby growth 5 frequently with abiding (talks, 
if they have (belter here in winter. 4. The didtam- 
nus or dittany of Crete. 5. The lipyleum or ori¬ 
ganum of mount Siplus. 6. The creticum, or Cre¬ 
tan origany. 7. The (inyranseum, or Smyrna origany. 
8. They fEgyptiacum, or Egyptian origany- All 
thefe eight fpecies of origanum flower in July and 
Augttft ; the flowers are fmall, monopetalous, rin- 
gent, univcrfally hermaphrodite, and colledted into 
verticilli round the (talks ; fucceeded hy ripe feed in 
autumn ; though in this country the annual marjoram 
and the three green-houfe forts feldom perfedt feed 
well unlefs the autumn proves remarkably fine and 
warm : in default, however, of feed, the propagation 
of all the perennial forts, both hardy and green-houfe 
kinds, is eafily affedted by flips of the roots, See. And 
the feed of the annual fort is imported plentifully from 
France or Italy by the feed dealers. 

ORIENT, a harbour of France, in the province 
of Bretagne, in the bottom of the hay of St Lewis. 
Since the year 1720, a handfome town has been built 
here, where the Ead India company have large ma¬ 
gazines. The Englilh attempted to become mafters 
of it in 1746, but miscarried. W. Long. 3. zz. N. 
Lat, 47 . 4$. 

ORIENTAL Philosophy. See Philosophy. 

ORIGEN, one of the mod celebrated ecclefiaftical 
writers, greateft geniufes, and mod learned men of 
.the primitive church during the third century, was 
bom at Alexandria in the year 185 ; and was fur- 
named Adamants r,eitherfrom his indefatigable applica¬ 
tion to ftudy, or from the firm nets he difeoyered amidd 
the torments he differed for the faith. Leonidas his 
father trained him at home with great care, and made- 
him apply to tire ftudy of the Holy Scriptures from 
his infancy, in which he made fupridng progrefs. 
The fon’s inclination and turn fuited exaflly with the 
father’s defign; for he purfued his lludies with a mod 
extraordinary zeal and ardour; and, being endued 
with a quick, apprehenfton and a drong imagination, 
did not content himfelf, with that fenfe which at firft 
prefented itfelf, but farther endeavoured to dive into 
myfterious and allegorical explanations of the facred 
books. He would fometimes even-puzzle his father, 
by too much fbliciting him for recondite meanings ; 
which obliged the good man to reprehend him a little. 


and withal to advife him not to attempt to penetrate Orig cn . 

too far in the dudy of the holy feriptures, but to '-*-— 

content himfelf with their mod clear, obvious, and 
natural fenfe. Hence it appears, how early he was 
feized with that furor allegoricus, as a learned modem 
calls it, that rage of expounding the feriptures alle¬ 
gorically, which grew afterwards even to be a diftem- 
per, and carried him to excefles which can never be- 
excufed (a), tie had afterwards in philofophy Am- 
monius the celebrated Chridian philofopher, and St 
Clement of Alexandria for his mailer in divinity. At r8 
years of age he fucceeded that great mar. in the office 
of catechili.; an important employment, which confided 
in teaching divinity, and expounding the feriptures. 

Leonidas his father had (hflered martyrdom the year . 
before during the perfection of Severus in 202 ; and 
Origen had mown fuch eagerneft to follow his fuller 
to martyrdom, that his mother was obliged to hide 
his clothes to prevent his going abroad. Origen had 
a great concourfe of auditors who attended his fchool, 
fome of whom were of the faithful, and the others pa¬ 
gans. He confirmed and drengthened the firlt in 
their faith, and converted mod of the others ; and 
there were fuch a number of martyrs amongd his 
difciples, that it might be faid, that he kept rather a 
fchool of martyrdom than of divinity. He taught 
the dexftrincs of Chridian!ty to the girls and women 
as well as to the men; and taking in a too literalfenfe 
what Chrid fays of becoming voluntary eunuchs, caf- 
trated himfelf, to prevent his deferving or fuffering 
fcandal. He, took a voyage’ to Rome in 211, in the 
beginning of Caracalla’S reign, and under the pontifi- 
, cate of Zepherinus. A t his return he publifhed many 
, works, by which he acquired an extraordinary reputa¬ 
tion, that drew to him a great number of auditors. But 
Demetrius, biihop of Alexandria, conceiving a jealoufy 
; of him, endeavoured by various pretences to injure 
him. At length Origen went to Antioch, whither 
, the emprefs Mammsea had fent for him to hear him 
• difcruufe on the Chridian religion. He did not how¬ 
ever day long there, but returned to Alexandria, 
where he continued to teach till the year 228, when 
he left that city, and travelled into A,chaia. In that . 
journey he went into Pajedine, and was ordained by 
the biihops of that provenee at 42 years of age. His 
being, ordained by foreign bilhops without the per- 
. million of Demetrius, renewed that prelate’s reletit- 
men t againd him ; on which Origen.hadily returned 
to Alexandria, to endeavour to mollify him ; but De¬ 
metrius drove him from thence in 231, and caufed 
him to be excommunicated, and even depofed in a 
council held in Egypt,. Origen then mired to Cada- 

rea 


(.a) He is the firft Chridian (whofe notions on, this fubjeid have come down to us ) who believed in the reditution 
ef all things. This is the (ixth diftinguifhing tenet; to which is added thjs.fingular notion, that as Chrid had 
been crucified in this world to fave mankind, he is to be crucified in the next to fave the devils. The other 
obnoxious genets of Origen are thefe five ; viz. 1. That in the Trinity the Father is greater than the Son, 
and the Son than the Holy Ghod. 2. The pre-exi hence of fouls, which Origen confidered as fent into 
mortal bodies for the punilhment of fins committed in a former date of being. 3. That the foul of Chrid 
was united to the world before the incarnation. 4. That the fun, moon, and dars, &c. were animated and 
endowed with rational fouls. 5. That after the reforredion, all bodies will be of a round figure. It is pro¬ 
bable that the.myftic theology of the modern Quakers and other fefls is derived from Origen. See Mafhi'm » 
EccJ, SJjJL vpl. id. 
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Origen. rea in Paleftine, where he railed a celebrated fchool, 

’-v- and had St-Gregory Thaumaturgus, and a great 

number of other perfons who were illuftrious for their 
virtue and learning, for his difciples. He afterwards 
travelled to Athens; and then, at the defire of Firmi- 
liiinuc, ftaid fome time at Casfarea in Cappadocia; 
whence he was invited into Arabia, to convince and 
bring back to the truth Jieryllus biffiop of Boilra, who 
maintained that the Word had no exigence before his 
incarnation. Origcn had the happinefs to make him 
fenfible of his miitake ; and feme years after was fent 
for into Arabia by an aflembly of bifhops, to difpute 
againft foe Arabians, who maintained tliat the fouls of 
the dead remained in a Hate of infenfibility til the 
general refurreftion. At length the feventh perfec¬ 
tion of the Chriftians began in die reign of Decius, 
and none were ufed with greater feverity than Origen. 
He fuppprted with incredible conftancy the dreadful 
torments which die perfecutors of the Chriftians in¬ 
vented againft them ; torments that were the more 
infupportable, as they were made to continue a long 
time, and as they took the greateft care to prevent his 
expiring in foe midft of his tortures: but in foe mid ft 
of the moft excruciating torments, he difcovered an 
heroic courage, and fullered nothing to efcape him 
that was unworthy a difciple of Jefus Chrift. He 
died at Tyre, in 254, aged 69. He was foe author of 
a great number of excellent works. The principal of 
thofe which have been handed down to us are, 1. A 
Treadle againft Celfus, of which Spencer has given a 
good edition in Greek and Latin, with notes: this 
learned treatife has been tranflated into French by Elias 
Bouhereau, a proteftant nunifter, born at Rochelle. 
2. A great number of Homilies, with Commentaries; 
Qn the Holy Scriptures. 3. Philocalia, and feveral 
other treatjfes. 4. Fragments of his Hexaples, col¬ 
lected by father Montfaucon, in two volumes folio.: 
Qf all Origen’s books, the lofs of the Hexaples is moft 
to be regretted. This work was thus named from its 
containing fix columns; in the firft of which was the 
Hebrew text of the Bible; in the fecond, the fame 
text La Greek Characters; in the third, the Greek 
veyfion of the Septuagint; in the fourth, that of 
AquPa ; in foe fifth, that of Symmachus ; and in the 
fixth, Tbeodofian’s Greek verfion. This admirable 
work gave the firft hint for our Polyglot Bibles. 
5, The book of Principles ; of which We have only an 
incorrect Latin verfion. In all his writings he dif- 
eovers a forprifing degree of model! y, candour, and 
humility; a noble and fublime genius, fro found 
learning, and vaft erudition. His manners were ex¬ 
tremely pure, and he had a warm zeal for fpreading 
foe truths and morals of the gofpel. 

Much has been written both for and againft this 
celebrated father, both by his cotemporaries and 
others: he has indeed fuffered great abufe, which he 
did not deferve, and which we fhall not retail; con¬ 
tenting ourfelvcs with the following account of his' 
character by Dupin, and fome remarks on it by Dr 
Blbl. Aut. Jortin. “ Origen (fays Dupin) had very quick parts,: 
Ectlef. a very ftrong and enlarged imagination j but-he relied 
«oai. 1. too much on foe vivacity of his genius, and often left 
himlelf, out of too great eameftnefs to fathom and 
fubtilife every thing. He had a. very happy inven¬ 
tion, and a more happy delivery of what he invented: 

x 


but he had not that exaftnefs in his inventions, nor Or irem 

that gracefulnefs of delivery, as might be wiihed. He ‘- v -- 

cai-ried on his works with fo great eafe, that he is faid 
to have diftated to feven or eight perfons at a time ; 
and he was fo ready in exprelling hirnfelf, that h.: 
made the greateft part of his homilies extempore: 
upon which account his ftyle was not very con-eft or 
coherent. He had a valt memory, but often trailed - 
too much to it. He was a perfon of moft profound 
learning: he particularly ftuiied Plato’s philofi.phy, 
and indeed was too much addifted to it for a Ckriftian. 

He under flood' likewife the doftrines cf other philo- 
fophers. He applied hirnfelf mightily to the ftudy < f 
human learning. Me was neither ignorant of hiftovy 
nor mythology; and he had as great a knowledge 
in all the profane fciences, as thofe who lludied nothing 
elfe. But he particularly excelled in the knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures, which he learned all by heart; 
and that he might neglect nothing for attaining a 
right underltanding of the letter thereof, he carefully 
examined all the verfions of the Bible, and compared 
them all together with the Hebrew text, fubjoining a 
literal commentary upon foe moft difficult places. He 
was not very well {killed in the Hebrew ; yet he knew 
enough of it to underftand it, and to obfei ve the dif¬ 
ference of the text and the tranfiations, Neverthelefs, 
he did not adhere to the literal explication of the 
Bible, but thought it neceffary, for the fake of gain¬ 
ing it credit with the heathens, who defpifed its piain- 
nefs and Simplicity, and of rendering it more ufeful to 
the world, to give myltical and allegorical interpreta¬ 
tions of every thing in it.” 

Dr Jortin tells us, “ That Origen was very learned Jortin’ s 
and ingenious, and indefatigably induftrious. His Remarks, 
whole life from his early years was fpent in examinine, vo1 ' "• 
teaching, and explaining the Scriptures; to which he p ’ s - 34,23S 
joined foe ftudy of philofophy and of all polite litera¬ 
ture. He was humble, modeft, and patient under 
great injuries and cruel treatment, which he received 
from Chriftians and Pagans : for though he ever had 
a confiderable number of friends and admirers, on ac¬ 
count of his amiable qualities and ufeful accnmplifh- 
ments, he was perfecuted and calumniated by men, 
who had neither his learning nor his virtue, degraded 
from the order of preffiyters, driven from his home, 
and excommunicated by one Demetrius biffiop cf A- 
lexandria, who envied hirn, lays Eufebuis, for the re¬ 
putation which he had gained. His tnquilitive genins, 

□aid his mixing phi'ofophy with Chriftianitv, led him 
perhaps into fome learned Angularities and ingenious 
reveries ; but he was by temper far from dogmatizing 
in fuch points, from fomenting fchifrns, and letting up 
hirnfelf for foe head of a party. He lived in times 
when Chriftians were not fo Hackled with fyliems and 
determinations, as they were afterwards, nor fo much 
expofed to difingenuous and illiberal objeftions ; and 
had more liberty to purfue their inquiries and to fpeak 
their mihd.—He was ever extremely ibber and exem- , 
pi ary, praftifing what he preached to others; and he 
lived and died poor, and deftitute even of common 
conveniences. The moft complete edition cf his 
Works is that of Father Delarue, a Benediftine, in 
Greek and Latin. The celebrated Montfaucon like- 
wifc publifhed, iu 2 vols folio, fome remains and frag¬ 
ments of his Hevagla. 


He 
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Orr^cnians He oucrlit not l<> be confounded with anotlier Ori- 
I! cis, a Piatonic pliilofopher, and the difciple and 
c ' r '* lu3 - friend of Porphyry, who ftudied phibfophy under 
~ v Ammonlus: perhaps this Origen was die founder of 
.the Oriqfniaxs, 

ORIGENIANS (Origcniani), ancient heretics, who 
even furpafled the abominations of the Gnoftics. 

Epi; l lanius fpcaks of them as fubfifting in his time; 
but their numbers, he fays, were inconfiderable. He 
terms to fix their rife about the time of the great Ori- 
f vw; but does not fay that they derived their name 
from lum. On the contrary, he diftinguilhes them 
from the Origenifts, whom he derives from Origen Ada- 
tnanfhs i adding, indeed, that they firfl took their 
name from one Origen; by which he intimates, that it 
was not the great Origen. And St Auguftine exprefs- 
}y :i Herts, drat it was another. Their doitrines were 
ihameful: they rejected marriage ; they ufed feveral 
apocryphal books, as the ails of St Andrew, &c. and 
endeavoured to excufe their open crimes, by faying, 
that die Catholics did the fame in private. 

• ORIGENISTS, in ehuich-hiftory, a Cliriftian fe<£l 
in the fourth century, fo called from their drawing 
Ttheir opinions fiom the writings of Origen. The 
Origenifts maintained, that the fouls of men had a 
pre-exiftent ftate: that they were holy intelligences, 
and had finned in heaven before the body was created: 
that Chrift is only the fon of God by adoption; that 
lie has been fucceflively united with all the angelical 
natures, and has been a cherub, a feraph, and a'l the 
celetlial virtues one after another ; that, in future 
ages, he will be crucified for the falvation of the de¬ 
vils, as he lias already been for that of men; and that 
their punilhment, and that of the damned, will corn- 
thine only for a certain limited time. 

ORIGINAL, a firft draught or defign of any thing, 
which ferves as a model to be imitated or copied. 

Original Sin, the crime of eating the forbidden 
fruit, of which, it is faid, all mankind are guilty at 
their conception, by the imputation of Adam’s tranf- 
greffion ; which is accounted for by fuppofing, that 
Adam, as he was to be the father, was alfo the fal¬ 
deral head and reprefentative, of the whole human 
race : and that, on his finning, all that were to fpring 
-from him partook of his crimes. See Theology, 
&c. 

ORIGUELA, a town of Spain inValentia. It is 
feated between the mountains on the banks of the ri¬ 
ver Segura, in a place fortified by nature, and in a 
fertile plain, abounding in all things, efpecially corn. 
It is furrounded with pleafant gardens, and has an uni- 
vevfity and a bifhop’s fee. It is defended by an old 
<.afile ; and is the capital of a government independent 
of Valentia, whofe jurifdiftion extends 30 miles in 
length and 15 in breadth. W. Long. o. 56, N. Lat. 
3 *- 22 ’ 

ORILLON, in fortification, is a fmall rounding 
of earth, faced with a wall; raifed on the fhoulder 
of thofebaftions that have cafemates, to cover the can¬ 
non in the retired flank, and prevent their being dis¬ 
mounted by the enemy. See Fortification, p. 364. 

ORIOLUS, or Oriole, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of picse. The bill in this ge¬ 
nus is firait, conic, very lharp-pointed ; edges cultrated, 
inclining inwards; mandibles of equal length. Nof- 


trils fmall, placed at the bafe r,f the bill, and partly Orioles, 
covered. To:-gue divided at the end. Toes, three v 
forward, one backward ; tne middle joined near the 
bafe to the outmofl one —Tliefe birds are inhabitants 
of America, except in a few inftanccs ; are a noify, 
gregarious, frugivorous, granivorous, and voracious 
race, very numerous, and often have perifile nefis. 

The feveral fpecies (which are very numerous, for 
Mr Latham enumerates and deferibes 45) feem to be 
principally diftinguiftied by their colour, We have Plate 
given engravings of two of them, the fliarp-tailed cccxux. 
and Baltimore oriole. 

1. The (harp-tailed oriole is about the fire of a lark t. 

The bill is dulky ; the crown is brown and cinerous ; 
the cheeks are brown, bounded above and below with 
deep dull yellow. The throat is white; the breaft, 
fides, thighs, and vent, are a dull pale yellow, fpotted 
with brown; the belly is white; the back is varied 
with afh-colour, black and white; the wing-coverts 
are dulky, with ferruginous edges. The quills are 
alfo dulky; the tail confifts of narrow lharp-pointed 
feathers, of a dulky colour tinged with olive, and ob- 
fcurely barred ; and the legs are pale brown. 

The other fpccies which we lhail deferibe, is called 
the Baltimore bird by Catelby and Latham, le Balti¬ 
more by Buffon, the oriolut Baltimore by Linnasus, and 
the Baltimore oriole by Pennant, and is an inhabitant of 
North America ; which country it quits b.-fore winter, 
and probably retires to Mexico, the xochilotl of Fer¬ 
nandez feeming to be of the fame fpecies. The head, 
throat, neck, and upper part of the back of the male, 
is deferibed to be black; the leffer coverts of the 
wings orange ; the greater black, tipt with white ; 
the bread, belly, lower part of the back, and coverts 
of the tail, of a bright orange ; the primaries dulky, 
edged with white ; the two middle leathers of the tail 
black ; the lower part of the fame colour, the remain¬ 
ing part orange ; and the legs black. The head and 
back of the female is orange, edged with pale brown ; 
the coverts of the wings of the fame colour, marked 
with a fingle bar of white ; the under fide of the body 
and coverts of the tail yellow; the tail dulky, edged 
with yellow. The length both of the male and fe¬ 
male is feven inches.—This bird fufpends its neft to ■ 
the horizontal forks of the tulip and poplar trees, 
formed of the filaments of fome tough plants, curioufly 
woven, mixed with wool, and lined with hairs. It is 
of a pear lhape, open at top, with a hole on the fide 
through which the young difeharge their excrements, 
and are fed. In fome parts of North America, this 
fpecies, from its brilliant colour, is called the fiery hang- 
vefi. It is named the Baltimore bird from its colours, 
refembling thofe in the arms of the late lord Balti¬ 
more, whofe family were proprietors of Maryland. 

There are feveral other fpecies of the oriole, all in¬ 
habitants of North America. Thefe, according to 
Mr Pennant’s enumeration, are the white-backed, the 
baftard, the black, the brown-headed, the rufty, the 
white-headed, the Hudfonian white-headed, the olive, 
the yellow-throated, the unalafchka, the fharp-tailed, 
and the red-wing. This lalt fpecies is known in Ame¬ 
rica by the name of the red-avingedJlarling and the 
pwamp black-bird. Although they appear at New York 
only from A pril to Oftober, they probably continue 
through the whole year in thefouthern parts; at lead,: 

Catelby 
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Oriolus. Catefby and Latham make no mention of their depar- 

v ' w - ture. They are feen at times m fitch prodigious flocks, 

as even to obfcure the Iky. They were dleemed the 
pefl of the colonies, making moll dreadful havock 
among the maize and other grain, both when new 
fown and when ripe. They are very bold, and not to 
be terrified by a gyn ; for notwithllanding thefportf- 
man makes (laughter in a Hock, the remainder will 
take a lliort flight, and fettle again in the fame field, 
The farmers fumetimes attempt their dcftrudion, by 
fteeping the maize before they fatv it in a deccdtion 
of wlii-e hellebore. The birds that eat this prepared 
corn, are feized with a vertigo, and fall down ; which 
fometimes drives the reft away. This potion is parti¬ 
cularly aimed at the purple gracklcs or purple jack¬ 
daw, which conforts in myriads with this fpecies, as if 
in confpiracy againfl die labours of the hufbandman. 
The fowler f.ldom fires among the flocks without 
killirgfome of each. They appear in grcatefl num¬ 
bers in antumn, when they receive additions from tl.i 
retired parts of the country, in order to prey' on the 
ripened maize. Some of the colonies eftablilhed a re¬ 
ward of three-pence a dozen fer ihe extirpation of the 
jackdaws : and in New England, the intent was al- 
moft effected at die colt of the inhabitants; who d:l- 
covered, at length, that Providence had not formed 
thefe feemingly deftruftiye birds in vain. Kotwith- 
flanding they caufed fuch havock among the grain, 
they made ample recompenfe, by clearing the ground 
•The Ca- °f the noxious worms* with which it abounds. As 
terpillar of foon as the birds were deflroyed, the reptiles had full 
the Bru- leave to multiply : and the confequence was the total 
chus Vifi, i 0 f 3 0 f t ij e grafs in 1749, when the New Englanders, 
Beetle !n t0 ° late repentants, were obliged to get their hay from 
particular. Pennfylvania, and even from Great Britain. 

There is befides another oriole of this fpecies, called 
the Bajlard Baltimore : Its fize is that of the true Bal¬ 
timore, but it meafures fomewhat lefs iti length ; the 
bill is lead-coloured ; the forehead and cheeks black 
mixed with yellow j the bind head and nape are olive 
grey, marked with a few fpots of black ; the upper 
part of the back is the fame, but fomewhat duller; 
the lower pai tof the back, the rump, fore part of the 
neck, breall, belly, fides, thighs, upper and lower tail- 
coverts, and under the wings, are orange-yellow, but 
b righted on the bread and tail coverts; the Idler 
wing-coverts are deep brown; the greater are the fame, 
tipped with dirty yellowilh white ; the quills are brown, 
bordered on both edges with white ; the two middle 
tail feathers are olive, then blackith, marked at the 
end with a longitudinal yellowilh fpot; the next on 
each fide are olive and black, confufedly mixed : and 
the four outer ones are of a yellowilh olive : the legs 
and claws are bluifh. They inhabit North Ame¬ 
rica. 

There feems to be-great confufion and uncertainty 
in the true and baftard Baltimores and their females ; 
mod likely at lad they may, the whole of them, turn 
out mere varieties of one Angle fpecies, all of them 
perhaps referable to one or other fex. of the true Bal¬ 
timore, in the different dages of life. 

It would be abfurd and indeed impoflible, without 
enlarging the article beyond all bounds, to deferibe 
each particular variety : we fhall therefore refer thofe 
of our readers who wifli for a more copious account, 


to Mr Latham’s Sjnopfs of Birds, where the whole Oiion. 
genus is more minutely and more accurately described — v — 
than any where elle that we know. 

ORION, in fabulous hidory, was the fon of Jupi¬ 
ter, Neptune, andMercury. For as thefe gods weic 
vifiting the earth, they entered the houfe of Kyrieus, 
a native of Tanagra, in Bueotia, under the clou actor of 
benighted travellers, on account of his being famed 
for hofpitality to drangers. Hyritus treated them in 
the bed manner in bis power; and eve.i killed an o\, 
the only one he had, for their entertainment. Ac 
which the gods were fo pleafed, that they offered the 
old man whatever he would alk ; who letting them 
know that he delired nothing fo much as a fon, they, 
to gratify his wilh, caufed the ox’s hide to be brought 
before them, in which, having depolited their uiine, 
they bad him keep it under ground for nine months. 

He then dug' for the (kin, and found in it a beautiful 
child, whom be cal Urion ab nrina. The name was 
afterwards changed into Orion by the corruption of 
one letter, as Ovid obferves; Perdidit antiquum lit.ru 
prima fonttm. Orion fo n became confpicuous ; and- 
Diana took him among her attendants, and even be¬ 
came deeply enamoured of him. His gigantic ftatuic, 
however, difpleafed CEnopion king of Chios, whole, 
daughter Hero or Merope he requelled in marriage: 

The king, not willing to deny him openly, promifed 
to make him his fon in-law as foon as he delivered his 
ifland from wild-beafts. This talk, which CEnopion 
fuppofed to be impracticable, was foon performed by 
Orion, who eagerly demanded his reward. CEnopion,. 
on pretence of complying, intoxicated his illuflrious 
guefl, and put out his eyes on die fea-fliore, where 
he had laid himfelfdown to fleep. Orion found liim- 
felf blind when he awoke. He went, directed by the 
found to a neighbouring forge, where he placed one 
of the workmen on his back, and b/ his directions 
went to a place where the rifing fun was feen with the 
greatell advantage. Elere he turned his face towards 
the luminary; and, according to report, he immediate¬ 
ly recovered his eye-light, and haftened to punifh the. 
perfidious cruelty of GEnopton. Orion was reported 
to be an excellent workman in iron, and to have fabri¬ 
cated afubterraneous palace for Vulcan. 

Aurora, whom Venus had inf,.ired with love, car- 
riedhim away into the ifland of Delos, that file might 
enjoy his company with greater Itcurity : but Diana, 
who was jealous of this, deflroyed him with her ar¬ 
rows. Some fay that Orion had provoked Diana’s 
refentment, by offering violence to Opis, one of her 
female attendants: or, as others fay, becaufe he had 
attempted the virtue of the goddefs herfelf. Accord¬ 
ing to Ovid, Orion died of the bite of a fcorpion, 
which the earth, produced to punifh his vanity, in 
boafling that no animal on earth could conquer him. 

Some fay that Orion was fon of Neptune and Euryale, 
and that he had received from his father the privilege 
and power of walking over the fea without wetting his 
feet. Others affert tnat he was a fon of Terra, like 
the reft of the giants. He had married a nymph cal’-, 
ed Sida, before his connection with the family of 
CEnopion , but Sida was the caufe of her own death, 
by boafting herfelf fairer than Juno. Diodorus fay', 
that Orion was a celebrated hunter, fuperior to the r-.il 
of mankind, by his ftrength and uneemmon ftatu r ". 

He 
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Orion; He built live port of Zande, and fortified the coaft of 

'— - Sicily again!!: the frequent inundations of the lea by 

heaping a mound of earth called Pelorum , on which lie 
built a temple to the gods of the lea. After death 
Orion was placed in heaven, where one of the conftel- 
lations ftill bears his name. The conftellation of 0 - 
rion was placed near the feet of the bull. It was com- 
pofed of 17 ftars in the form of a man holding a fword; 
tor which reafon the poets often fpeak of Orion’s fword. 
As the conftellation of Orion, which riles about the 
9th day of March, and fets about the 21 ft of June, is 
generally fuppofed to be accompanied at its riling with 
great rains and ftorms, it has acquired the epithet of 
aquoftis given it by Virgil. Orion was buried in the 
ifland of Delos ; and die monument which the people 
ofTanagra in Bceotia Ihowed as containing his re¬ 
mains was nothing but a Cenotaph. The daughters 
of Orion diftinguifhed themfelves as much as their fa¬ 
ther ; and when the oracle had declared that Bceotia 
Ihould not be delivered from a dreadful peftilen.e be¬ 
fore two of Jupiter’s children were immolated on the 
altars, theyjoyfully accepted the offer, and voluntarily 
lucrificed themfelves for the good of their country. 
Their names were Menippe and Metioche. They had 
been carefully educated by Diana ; and Venus and 
Minerva had made them very rich and valuable pre- 
ients. The deities of hell were ftruck with the patrio- 
tifm of tbefe two females ; andinftantly two ftars were 
. obierved to arife- from the earth, which ftill fmoked 
with their blood, and they were placed in the heavens 
iu the form of a crown. According to Ovid, their 
bodies were burned by the Thebans, and from their 
allies arofe two perfons, whom the gods foon after 
changed into conftellations. 

Orion, in aftronom-y, one of the conftellaticns of 
the fouthern hemifpliere. Ti e word is formed from 


the Greek “ to make waterthe ancients fap- Oriftagni 
pofmg that it raifcd tempefts at its rifing and fetting, I 
The ftars in the conftellation Orion, in Ptolemy’s ca- 
talogue are 37, in Tycho’s 62, in the Britannic cata- 
logue 80. 

ORISTAGNI, an ancient town of the ifland of 
Sardinia, with an archbifhop’s fee. It is pretty large 
and well fortified ; but thinly inhabited, on account 
of the unhealthy air ; it is feated on the weftern coaft, 
in a bay of die fame name, in E. Long. 8. 58. N. Lat. 

39 - 55 - 

ORIX A, a kingdom cf Indoftan, lying on the 
Gulph of Bengal. It is divided from the ancient 
kingdom of Golconda, by a ridge of nm untains, the 
end of which runs a little way into the Sea. It is fer¬ 
tile in corn and cattle, and they have feveral good 
towns and harbours on the coaft ; there are alfo ma- 
nufaffures of different kinds carried on throughout the 
kingdom. The prince is a Gentoo, who pays to the 
C-. eat Mogul a tribute to the amount cf about 12,oool. 
yearly. 

Or ix a, in botany : A genus of the monogynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking with thole that are 
doubtful. The calyx is quadripartite : the petals are 
four, plain and lanceolated ; the ftigmga lobular : the 
capfule and feeds unknown. Of this there are two 
fpccies, vz, 1. The frutefeens ; 2. Japonic*, both na¬ 
tives of Japan. 

ORKNEY islands, called Orcades by the ancient*, 
certain iflands on the north of Scotland ( a ),from which 
they are feparated by a frith 20 miles in length ancf 
10 in breadth. 

As writing feems to have been unknown in the 
northern iflands, during thofe periods which the an¬ 
tiquarian would call the moll curious and important, 

the 


(a) The northern illes of Scotland have been often mentioned by ancient authors, and called by different 
names from thofe they now go by; fo that it is fometimes difficult to know which of them are meant. The an¬ 
cient name, however, of the iflands, which are the fubjeft of this article, has never been difputed. The Ebudcc, it 
is agreed, are the modern Hebrides ; and there is no doubt of the ancient Orcades being the fame with the 
Orkney?. Of Thule, however, we are not fo certain: and whether it means the Shetland’ifles, or Iceland, 
remains undetermined. Pythias, a Maffilian, pretends to have vifited thefe iflands, and particularly Thule ; 
But he does not mention the Orcades. The geographer Mela, who was contemporary with the emperor Clau¬ 
dius, is the next writer who describes the northern iflands. Of the Orkneys he gives a remarkably juft ac- 
c sunt, and fays there were thirty in number, with narrow channels between them ; but he is lefs accurate with 
-efpeft to the reft. Pliny the Elder is the third who mentions the northern iflands. He makes the number 
rf the Orkneys to be forty, and of the Hebrides to be thirty. Solinus, the fuppofed contemporary with 
Agricola, is the next after Pliny. In his time, and according to his account, thefe iflands had not a Angle inha¬ 
bitant, and were overgrown with rufliy grafs. It feems on the whole to be pretty generally allowed, that 
Julius Agrico'a, who firft failed round Britain, difeovered the Orcades till then unknown, and fiibdued them 
Claudius was fo far from reducing them (as is aiferted by Jerom in his Chronicle), that Juvenal has thefe lines 
in Hadrian’s time : 

Arvia quid ultra 

Litiora jitvertut promoviutus et modo capias 

Orcades, et minima contentos noSe Bril annas. Sat. II. 160. 

In vain, 0 - Rome, thou doft this conqueft boaft 
Beyond the Orcades’ fhort nighted coaft. Dry den. 

Tacitus informs us, that, before the completion of the firft'century the Roman fleets failed round Scotland, and 
landed in the Orcades to refrefh. 

* The Romans; never that we know, viflicd thefe iflands again hot cnce, wluchi-was probably after Honories had defeated the 
i'axons in the feaa of Orkney. 
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Orkney, the chief part of our information refpedling the an- 
“-- cient ftate of the Orkneys muft be derived from tra¬ 

dition and conjedture. Their mountainous fituation, 
and natural jealoufy of ftrangers, obftrudted the pro- 
grefs both of knowledge and religion : for inftead of 
receiving either from their fouthern neighbours, we are 
certain that they derived their knowledge of Chriftia. 
nity from Norway, during the expeditions undertaken 
by that nation (in the end of the ioth or beginning 
of the i ith century) to make fettlements in the Ork¬ 
neys, and on the coaft of Catthnefs (a). The beft 
(beeaufe it is in all probability the moll authentic) ac¬ 
count that we have of this early part of the hiftory 
of the Orkneys, feems to be in Tor feus. See Tor- 
faus. .His hiftory muft, doubtlefs, have been com¬ 
piled chiefly from tradition, which is far from be¬ 
ing the fureft mode of information. During the time 
of Gregory the Great, when by his policy the Pidts 
were driven from other parts of Scotland, they came 
to the Or,cades as an afylum; but it does not appear, 
and is far from being probable, that they received a 
favourable reception, for many of them migrated to 
Shetland, and from thence to the oppofite coafts of 
Norway. A particular hiftory of thefe iflands during 
thofe early ages would afford little entertainment, be- 
caufe its authenticity is at leaft doubtful. Thefe iflands 
were at various times harafled and plundered by ad¬ 
venturers from Scandinavia; and the Norwegian 
princes frequently laid the inhabitants under tribute. 

We have faid that the Chriftian religion was trans¬ 
ported to the Orkneys from Norway, and that this 
happened in the beginning of the nth century. A- 
bout which time Sigurdis poffeffed the entire dominion 
of thofe ifles, and for many years exercifed all the 
powers of a monarch in the north- At the fame time 
Vox,. XIII. 


Chriftianity had dawned on Scandinavia, and had be¬ 
come the eftabliflied religion in the feat of government 
in Norway. Its doctrines interwove themfelves with 
the policy of the nation : its principles, fo nearly in. 
terefting to human happinefs, made their farther pub¬ 
lication an objedt of much moment to the adventurous 
princes, and gave, a new law to their enterprifes. 
While the power of thefe principles was adting with 
original force upon the minds of the people, and their 
zeal rendered them ambitious of any exploit, whereby 
they could diffufe their influence ; Glaus prince of 
Norway equipped a fquadron deftined to carry the 
knowledge of the gofpel to other fliores. On this 
pious adyenture he was accompanied not only by num¬ 
bers of all ranks, whom, as ufual, a love of enterprifc 
invited; but by many perfons of diltinguilhed know¬ 
ledge and abilities, men of fincere piety, who had be¬ 
come particularly well acquainted with the Chriftian 
dodtrines, and entertained a deep fenie of their infi¬ 
nite importance. Thefe entered into the fleet, joyful 
in the profpedt of fpreading the truths which they re¬ 
vered through yet unenlightened countries; and the 
fquadron foon app,eared off the Orcades. Olaus got 
Sigurdis on board of his fleet, with his fon, and but 
a few attendants, and, as the heir of Harold, he claim¬ 
ed all the provinces over which Sigurdis reigned ; and 
at the fame time he ordered him to renounce and abjure 
the religion of his fathers, and to embrace Chriftianity. 
Delay was not permitted; Chriftianity was forced upon 
him and his fubjedts; and, on the departure of Olaus, he 
carried the fon of Sigurdis as an hoftage for what he had 
engaged; which was to give honourable protedlion to all 
thofe holy men who might choofe to refide in thofe parts 
for the purpofe of inftrudting the people in the nature of 
the Chriftian dodlrines ; for many of the more intelli- 
3 R gent 
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(a) It has been aflerted, that the Orkneys, as well as the hills of Shetland, were originally peopled from 
Norway,, in the ninth, tenth, or eleventh century. Others again imagine, with as much probability, that 
the Pidts were the original inhabitants, and call Orkney the ancient kingdom of the Pidts. Certain Angular 
houfes, now overgrown with earth, are called Piffs houfes; and the Pentland frith (formerly Pightland or 
Finland) is fuppofed to retain their name. Claudian’s lines, cited by Mr Hamden, prove, that the Pidls, 
with fome other German colony, particularly the Saxons, were at that time in poffeflion of thefe ifles ; and 
fo Ninnius exprefsly fays. Many of the prefent inhabitants ufe the Norfe language, which differs but little 
from the Teutonic or Pidtifh language, and was in general ufe to the laft century ; but except in Foula, 
where a few words are flail known by the aged people, it is quite loft. The Englilh tongue, with a Norwe¬ 
gian accent, is that of thefe iflands ; but the appearance of (he people, in their manners and genius, evi¬ 
dently fhow their northern origin. Ninnius, c. y. puts their arrival at Orkney not lefs than 900 years after 
the coming of Brutus into Britain, which he fays was in the time of Eli the Jewifh high-prieft. The an¬ 
cient: furnames are of German original. Some date the firft fettlement of the Pidls here A. M. 4867; 
when, emigrating from their native country, they planted a colony in Orkney, and thence eroding Pidtland frith, 
and traverfing Caithnefs, Rofs, Murray, Marr, and Angus, fettled in Fife and Lothian; thence called by wri¬ 
ters PlSlandia. Others think they did not fettle here till the time of Reuther king of Scotland, when the Pidls, 
joining witli a party of the Scots, were repulfed, with the lofs of their king Gethus, and many of the Pidls 
and Scottifh nobility, with great daughter; but the invafions of the Britons, at the fame time, conftrained 
the Pidls to fly to Orkney, where they chofe for king Gothus their deceafed fovereign’s brother, till they were 
able to return to Lothian, and drive'Out the Britons. After this they flourifhed here, and were governed by 
kings of their own. There ftill remains a place called Cunningfgar, the dwelling place of the minifter of 
Sandwich, whofe name and form befpeak it the refidence of fome of them. But no traces of their hiftory re¬ 
main, except the name of Belus, in ancient charadters, on a ftone in the church of Birfa, where ftill is to be 
feen one of the principal palaces. This government probably fubfifted till the fubverflon of the Pidtifh king¬ 
dom in Scotland, A. D. 839, by Kenneth II. king of Scotland. On the whole, 'however, the time of the 
difeovery and population of the Orkneys is. certainly unknown. Probably it was very early ; for we are told 
that they owe their name to the Greeks : 

Orcades has manorant d';Sas a nomine Craco. 


Clavdian. 
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Orkney, gent and religious men who had come from Norway meffengers to Paul, and offered to (hare the govern- Orkney, i 

' v -with Olaus, remained in the Orcades and in the north ment with him ; but this propofal was refufed, and 

of Scotland, to fulfil their pious refolution of fpread- the ambafladors were treated with great contempt, 

ing the light of the gofpel there. Olaus, with the reft They, however, found perfons of power difpofed to 

of his followers, failed on another expedition towards fecond their mafter’s view's ; who foon after their re- 


the frith of Moray, The death of Kindius his fon, 
which happened foon after Olaus’s return to Norway, 
releafed Sigurdis from his engagements with him ; 
and he entered into one with Malcolm II. one of whofe 
daughters he had in marriage, and by whom he had a 
fon, Torphinus. Torphinus’s bravery, magnificence, 
generofity, and hofpitality, endeared him to the inha¬ 
bitants ; and he ruled without controul for many years, 
till Ronald, a grandfon of Sigurdis, who had lived 
in Norway, and who was efteemed the rightful heir of 
the earldom of Orkney, made afuccefsful defcent up¬ 
on it. Torphinus wiflied to give him battle ; and in 
a fea fight, with the affiftance of fome fhipS from Ar- 
ninus, a man who had filled fome of the firft places in 
Norway, he totally defeated him. By courting the 
friendlhip of that court, his dominions remained quiet 
for the greater part of his life; the latter part of which 
was no lefs eminent for eftablifliing falutary laws, and 
encouraging the arts of induftry, than the former 
had been diftinguilhed for military fame and fuccefs in 
the exploits of war. He lived to an advanced age, 
until after' Malcolm III. had afcended the throne of 
Scotland. Torphinus had built a fumptuous church 
ia Byrfa, where the firft bifliops of Orkney refided. 
In the decline of life he retired to that ifland, and, 
finiftiing his days with exemplary piety, was with much 
folemnity interred in the temple which he had raifed. 


turn fet out, and vowed, if he fucceeded, to build a 
magnificent church, and to dedicate it to St Magnus. 
All feemed fatisfied with the enteiprife ; and, full of 
hope, the fleet fet fail. Paul in the mean time put 
himfelf in a ftate of defence. By very artful ma¬ 
noeuvres, however, Ronald obtained his purpnfe, and 
willingly fhared his fovereignty with Harold, the le¬ 
gal heir of Paul. They lived amicably together; and 
on the affaffination of Ronald, which was accomplifh- 
ed by a proud chieftain, who thought himfelf infulted, 
he was buried with great pomp. Harold now fully 
poffeffed the unrivalled fovereignty of the north, and 
lived long to enjoy it. We find that in 1196 be was 
able to bring 7000 men to the field, and a body of ca¬ 
valry, againft the army of William king of Scotland, 
but was immediately defeated. In the next year, the 
Caithnefians rebellsd again, headed by one Roderick, 
and Torphinus, fon to Harold. The king met and 
defeated them near Invernefs. Roderick was flam ; 
and William, feizing on Harold in the extremity of 
Caithnefs, detained him till Torphinus furrendered 
himfelf as an hoftage; but on fome new treafons of the 
father, the king, according to the barbarity of the times, 
caufed the eyes of the unhappy youth to be put out ; 
and had him emafculated, of which he foon periihed 
in prifon. Harold died in the 73d year of his age; 
and with him ended, in its earls, the independent fo- 


His country long lamented the lofs of fo celebrated a vereignty of the north of Scotland. The Norwegians 
ruler, who had eftablifhed fecurity in it, through the feem to have been in poffeffion of thefe ifles as late as 
influence of his laws, and had taught it to enjoy the 1266 ; for then Magnus IV. king of Norway, being 
arts and bleffings of peace. He left two fons, Paul worfted in war with the Scots, yielded them to Alex.- 


and Erland, who through the whole of their lives 
amicably (hared both in the honours and adminiftra- 
tion of their father’s extenfive domain. During this 
period, the northern counties are faid to have arrived 
at a very fuperior degree of cultivation and improve¬ 
ment, which became equally confpicnous in the rich- 
nefs of their lands, and in the mildnefs of their difpo- 
iitions. Their fons, however, did not both inherit 


ander III. king of Scotland by treaty, and Haquin 
king of Norway confirmed the poffeffion of them to 
king Robert Bruce in the year 1312. Laftly, in 1464, 
Chriftian I. king of Norway and Denmark, when he 
gave his daughter in marriage to James III. king of 
Scotland, transferred all his right to them to his fon- 
in-law and his fucceffors; to make which more binding 
the Pope’s confirmation was obtained. We are told 


their father’s virtues. Magnus, the fon of Erland, 
was pious and peaceable ; a great promoter of reli¬ 
gion, and anxious in patronifmg the Romiffi miffiona- 
ries, and in protecting the eftablifhments of Chriftia- 
nity: but Hacon, the heir of Paul, was vehement, 
wild, and impatient of reftraint. He faw how Mag¬ 
nus was revered, and envy drove him to revenge; for, 
by the mod deliberate and deceitful villainy, he got 
Magnus into his power, and murdered him without 
mercy The latter part of his life was (pent in penance, 
and in improving his dominions. 

Magnus’s Angular piety, and the manner of his un¬ 
fortunate death, were fo well reprefented at the court 
of Rome, that he was canonized. Hacon left two 
fons, Paul the Silen% and Harold the Orator. Caith¬ 
nefs came to Harold, and the Orkneys were governed 
by Paul. 

Ronald, a defeendant of St Magnus, an elegant 
and accompliftied youth, appeared at the court of 
Norway, and was fupported in a claim upon the Ork¬ 
neys, as the heir of the canonized martyr. He fent 


by fome that Magnus fold them to A lexander for the 
fum of 4000 merks Sterling, and a yearly acknow¬ 
ledgment of 100 merks. 

They are about 30 in number ; but many of them 
are uninhabited, the greater part being fmall, and 
producing only pafturage for cattle. The principal 
iflands are denominated by the names of Mainland ,, 
South Ranaldjha, Swinna, Flotto , Copinjha, Slrutea- 
Jha , Stranfa , Sanda, &c. the terminations in a, or ha, 
being generally given in the Teutonic to fuch places 
as are furrounded by water. The currents and tides 
flowing between the iflands are extremely rapid and 
dangerous. Near an ifland called Swinna are two 
great whirlpools, called the wells of Swinna, which 
are counted dangerous by mariners, efpecially in a 
calm. When failors find themfelves fucked into the 
vortex, it is (aid they throw out a barrel, or fome 
bulky fubftance, which fmooths the water till it is 
fucked down and thrown up at a conliderable diftance, 
during which time the (hip paffes over in f.ifety. 
But when there is a breeze of wind, thefe whirlpools 


may 
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’Orkney, may be crofted v, itliout any danger. The largeft of 
v thefe iflands is called Pomona, in length 33, and in 
breadth 9 miles, containing 9 parifh-churches, and 4 
excellent harbours. 

The air of thefe iflands is moift, on account of the 
neighbourhood of the fea ; and fro ft and fnow do not 
continue long. In fome places the foil is bare and 
mountainous, and in others fandy and barren ; how¬ 
ever, many of the iflands produce large crops of barley 
and oats, but no wheat or other grain excepting what 
is inclofed in gardens. Thefe, when duly cultivated, 
produce all kinds of kitchen herbs and roots, bring¬ 
ing even fruit-trees to maturity ; but out of them, in 
the open country, there is fcarce a tree or flirub to 
be feen, except juniper, wild myrtle, heath, and the 
cyur-hodon: yet this deficiency cannot be imputed to 
the poverty of the foil, or the nature of the climate ; 
for the trunks of large oaks are frequently dug up in 
the marflies. This is like wife the cafe in the moll 
barren parts of the Highlands of Scotland, where not 
a flirub is to be feen above the furface of the earth: 
nay, the inhabitants frequently find, deep in the earth, 
the roots of large trees, evidently exhibiting marks of 
the ax by which they were felled ; fo that thefe nor¬ 
thern parts muft have undergone fome ftrangc revolu¬ 
tions. The Orkneys produce great variety of herbs 
and berries, grafs and corn, which laft is exported as 
far as Edinburgh. In fome of the iflands, the natives 
have difcovered mines of tin, lead, and filver, though 
none of them are wrought to uny advantage; in 
others, we find abundance of n> irl, grey and red 
flate, quarries of freeftone, and even of marble and 
alabafter. When the wind rages tcsany violence, the 
fea throws in plenty of timber, torn from other coun¬ 
tries ; and, not unfrequently, the people find large 
pieces of ambergreafe. The frefh water in thefe 
iflands is very pure and limpid; and, though there 
are no large rivers in the Orkneys, the ground is well 
watered with lakes and pleafant rivulets, that not only 
ferve to turn their mills, but alfo abound with trout 
of the moft delicate flavour. 

Befides the abundance of little horfes, black cattle, 
ftieep, fwine, and rabbits, the inhabitants of the Ork¬ 
neys rear all forts of domeftic animals and tame poul¬ 
try. Their heaths and commons yield plenty of red 
deer, and all forts of game; partridges, growfe, 
heath-cocks, plover, duck, teal, and widgeon: the 
feacoaft teems with feals and otters ; and are vifited 
by whales, cod, ling, tufk, herrings, and all manner 
c f fifti: on the fhore they find fpermaceti, os fepiae, 
and a great variety of fhells and corallines, with a mul¬ 
titude of oyfters, remarkably large mufcles, crabs, 
and ccckles. The recks are coveted with fea fowl, 
wild geefe, f lan geefe, barnacles, eagles, hav. ks, 
and kites. With refpcift to the barnacles, or, as the 
natives call them, the clock geefe, they are faid to be 
found in fhells flicking by the bills to trees, in feveral 
iflands. Martin affirms he lias feen them in this fitua- 
tion, but could not perceive them alive ; and indeed 
the whole account of their generation and production, 
exhibited by the northern naturalifts, is abfurd and 
unphilofophical. The Orkney eagles are fo ftrong, 
that, according to the reports of the country, they have 
been known to carry away young children in their ta¬ 
lons. Certain it is, they make fuch bavock among 


the lambs, that he who kills an eagle is intitled by 
law' to a hen from every houfe in the parifh where it 
was killed. The king’s falconer vifits thefe iflands 
every year, in order to fetch away the young hawks 
and falcons from their nefts among the precipices: 
he enjoys a yearly falary of twenty pounds, and may 
claim a hen or a dog from every houfe in the coun¬ 
try, except thofe that are exprelsly exempted from 
this impolition. 

The gentry of the Orkneys are civilized, polite, 
and hofpitable ; and live like thofe of Scotland, from 
whom they are chiefly defeended. They live com¬ 
fortably, are remarkably courteous to ftrangers, and 
drink a great quantity of wine, with which their 
cellars are generally W'ell ftored. Indeed the Inhabi¬ 
tants of the Orkneys may be now juftly deemed a 
Scotch colony. They fpeak the language, profefs 
the religion, follow the fafliions, and are fubjefl to 
the laws, of that people. They are frugal, fugacious, 
circumfperft, religious, and hofpitable. Their mariners 
are remarkably bold, aftlve, dexterous, and hardy. 
Many furprifmg inftances of longevity occur here, as 
w'ell as in Shetland, of perfons living to the age of 
140. The Orkney women are generally handfome 
and well fhaped, and bring forth children at a very 
advanced age. In the Orkneys, fome particular lands 
are held by a tenure called Udal Right, from Ulcius, 
or Olaus, king of Norway, who farmed the lands, 
on condition of receiving one-third of the produce ; 
and this right devolved in fucceflion, without any 
charter granted by the fovereign. The inhabitants 
of Orkney, inftead of meafuring their corn, weigh 
it in pifmores or pundlers. Their leaft’ denomination 
is a mark, confifting of 18 ounces, and 24 marks 
make a lifpound, which is a Danifh quantity. The 
poorer fort of people in the Oikneys appear very 
meanly habited, with a piece of feal fkin inftead of 
fhoes ; and living chiefly on falt-fifh, are fubjeef to 
the feurvy. They are much addifted to fuperftitious 
rites; in particular, interpreting dreams and omens, 
and believing in the force of idle charms. The iflands 
of Orkney, we have already obferved, produce very 
bold, able, and hardy mariners. The common people, 
in general, are inured to fatigue, and remarkably ad¬ 
venturous, both in fifhing during rough weather, and 
in climbing the rocks for the flefh, eggs, and down 
of fea-fowl. Formerly, while they were expofed to 
the invafions of the Norwegians, or weftern inlanders, 
every village was obliged to equip a large boat well 
manned ; and all the fencible men appeared in arms, 
when alarm was given by the beacons lighted 
on the tops of the rocks and higheft mountains. 
Thefe beacons, known by the name of zutircl-bills, 
are ftill to be feen in every ifland. Their corn land 
they inclofe with mud or ftone wall?, to preferve it 
from the ravages of their fheep, fwine, and cattle, 
which wander about at random, without being at¬ 
tended by herdfmen : their ordinary manure, efpe- 
cia.lly near the fea-coaft, is fea-weed, which they 
carefully gather and divide into equal p rtions. Their 
Iheep are marked on the ears and nofe ; but fo wild, 
that when they have occafion to fhear them in the 
month of May, they are obliged to hunt every indi¬ 
vidual, with dogs trained for that purpofe. Their 
manner of catching fea-fowl is curious and particular. 
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under the rock where thefe fowls build, they -row 
their boat, provided with a large net, to the upper 
corners of whieh are fattened two ropes, lowered down 
from the top of the mountain by men placed in that 
Ration. Thefe bonding up the net, until it be fpread 
op polite to the cliffs in which the fowls are fitting, the 
boatmen below make a noife with a rattle, by which 
the fowls being frightened, fly forwards into die bo- 
fom of the net, in which they are immediately en- 
clofed and lowered down into the boat; others prac- 
tife the method ufed in Iceland and Norway, and 
are lowered down by a Angle rope from the fummit 
of the mountain ; this is the conftant way of robbing 
the hawk’s neft. See BiRD-catching. In thefeiflands fame 
ftrange effetts are produced by thunder and lightning. 
In the year 1680, the lightning entered a cow-houfe, 
in which 12 cows flood in a row, and killed every fe- 
eond bead as fee flood, and lefc the reft untouched. 
The diftempers that prevail moftly in the Orkneys are 
agues, confirm ptions, fcurvy, and itch. The agues, 
which abound in the fpring, the natives cure with 
a diet drink of bitters and antifcorbutics infufed in 
ale: for phthifical complaints they ule the piant 
arby, and the caryophyllus marinas boiled with fweet 
milk. 

The ifles of Orkney and Shetland compofe one 
ftevvartry, and fend one member to the Britife parlia- 
ment. The right of fuperiority to tire Orkneys was 
dilmembered from the crown by the union parliament, 
and granted for a certain yearly confideration to the 
earl of Morton, by Queen Anne, who appointed him 
hereditary Reward and judiciary. This nobleman pof- 
i'cifes the power of creating certain judges, called bat- 
lifs. There is one of thefe eftablifeed in every ifland 
and parife, with power to foperintend the manners of 
the inhabitants, to hold courts and determine civil 
caufes, according to the laws of Scotland, to the va¬ 
lue of ten pounds Scots money, amounting to 16 s. 
8 d : but all contefts of higher import are referred to 
the decilion of the fteward or his deputy, who refides 
at Kirkwall, which is the feat of juftice. Stibfer- 
vient to the bailiffs are fix or feven of the mod repu¬ 
table and intelligent inhabitants, who overfee the con- 
dud: of their fellows, ading as conftables, and make 
report of all enormities to the bailiff; who caufes the 
delinquent to be apprehended and punifeed, if the 
crime be within the extent of his judicial power; other- 
wife he tranfmits him to Kirkwall, where he is tried 
by the fteward. The Proteflant rel'gion prevails in the 
ifles of Orkney, according to the rites and difcipline 
of the kirk; thefe, and the ifles of Shetland, conftitu- 
ting one prefbytery, which affembles at Kirkwall. The 
country is divided into 18 parifees, containing 31 
churches, and above too chapels. 

The trade of the Orkneys is not at prefent very 
confiderable, though it might be extended to great 
advantage. They fupply with frefh provifions, for 
■ready money, the ftfips and veffels that touch upon 
the coaft in the courfe of northern voyages, or in their 
paifage from the Eaft Indies, when they go north 
about Ireland and Scotland, in time of war, to avoid 
the privateers of the enemy. They are alfo vifited by 
thole engaged in the herring-fifeery, though there is 
r.ot fuch a refort on this account to thefe i[lands as to 
the ifles of Shetland. Neverthelefs, a good number of 


boats from the weftem paTts of Scotland, as well as 
from Londonderry, Belfaft, and other parts of Ire- 
land, fife for herring as far north as the Leuze, 
and fupply the Orkneys with tobacco, wine, bran¬ 
dy and other fpiritoos liquors, cloths, and divers 
manufactures. Thefe they exchange for fife, and oil 
extraifled from porpoifes, feais, and other fea-animals. 
The people of Orkney export annually great numbers 
of black cattle, fwine, and iheep ; together with large 
quantities of corn, butter, tallow, fait, and fluffs made 
in the country, over and above the fkins of feais, ot¬ 
ters, lambs, and rabbits, down, feathers, writing- 
quills, hams, and wool; yet all thefe articles would, 
in point of profit fall infinitely feort of their herring- 
fifeery, were it profecuted with induftry, economy, 
and vigour. As there are no merchants ia the Ork¬ 
neys at prefent who export fife on their own account, 
what herrings are taken, they fell to the Dutch or 
Scotch dealers in and about Invernefs. They gene¬ 
rally fife for herring on the weft fide of the Orkneys; 
and are therefore more remote from markets than 
thofe who are employed in the fame manner on the 
coaft of Shetland. In the Orkney iflands they fee to 
read at midnight in June and July? and during four 
of the dimmer months they have frequent communi¬ 
cations, both for bufinefs and curiofity, with each 
other, and with the continent: the reft of the year, 
however, they are alf-noft inacceffible, through fogs 
darknefs, and ftorms. It is a certain fari, that a 
Scotch fifeerman T as imprifoned in May, for pub- 
lifeing the account if the prince and princefs of Orange 
being raifed to the throne of England the preceding 
November; andsfee would probably have been hanged, 
had not the news been confirmed by the arrival of a 
feip. 

We may reckon among the curiofities of the Ork¬ 
neys the Piajeeli, commonly known by the name of 
Molucca hans, and fometimes they are called Orkney 
beam. They are a fort of fruit found on the feore of 
the Orkney iflands, being thrown on them by ftorms of 
wefterly wind. They are of feveral diftinft fpecies, 
and are none of them the produce of thofe iflands, 
nor of any places thereabout, but are probably of A- 
merican origin, many of them being plainly natives of 
Jamaica, and other iflands of the Indies. 

They are found principally on thofe coafts which 
are moft expofed to the waves of the great ocean, 
and are on thefe fo plentiful, that they might be ga¬ 
thered in large quantities, if of any value; but the 
only ufe they are put to, is the making of fnuff-boxes 
out of them. Sir Robert Sibbald, and Mr Wallace, 
in their accounts of Scotland, have both named them 
Molucca Beans. Many ftrange fifties and curious feells. 
are alfo frequently caft up by the ocean ; c f thefe laft a 
vaft variety are preferved for adorning the cabinets of 
modern naturalifts. Sometimes exotic fowls are driven 
upon the Orkneys by tempeftuous weather: fife, as large 
as whitings, have been thrown afeore to a confiderable 
diftance within the land. At Cantxk head, in the 
ifland Waes, and fame other places, huge ftones are 
often heaved up by the violence of the isa and wind, 
and caft over high rocks upon the land. A Angle 
Laplander has been feen more than once on this coaft, 
in his flender canoe, covered with fkins, being drivea 
hither by adverfe winds and ftorms. The Orkneys 

are 
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Orkney. arc not altogether deftitufe of ancient monuments and from the furface of the ground, feveral fquare cata- 

" v-cnriofaies of art. In Hoy we find an entire ftone, combs appear built of fiones well cemented together, 

<56 feet long, i 3 in breadth, and 9 in thicknefs ly- containing forne parcels of black eu th, and each fe- 

ing between two hills, and known by the name of cured by a large Hone at the mouth. Sepulchres of 

dwarfic font. It is hallowed within by the tools of the fame kind are found at Roufnm in Stronfa; which 

a rruibn, the marks of which are ftill apparent. The is likewife remarkable for a different kind of manu- 
entrance is a fquare hole about two feet high, with ment, confiding of one entire (tone cylinder hollow- 
a ftone, by way of door Handing before it. With- ed, with a bottom like that of a barrel, and a round 
in we find a b:d with a pillow cut out of the Hone ; at Hone to fill up the entrance : above, the Hone was 
the other end is a couch of die fame kind; and in fharpened into an edge; within were found fomo 
the middle a hearth, above which there is a hole burned bones and red clay; and over it was placed a 
or vent for the exit of the fmoke. This curiofity is large fiat Hone for the prefervation of the whole, 
found in the midH of a defolate heath, and is fup- Thele in all probability, were Roman catacombs. In 
pofed to have been the refidence of a hermit: in Weflra divers Danilh graves have been difeovered : in 
the 'very neighbourhood of this Hone there is a very one of thefe appeared the fkeleton of a man, wi;h a 
high and -Heep mountain, called the tuart hill of Hoy, fword on one fide and a danifii ax on the other, 
near the fummit of which in the months of May, Some have been found buried with dogs, combs* 
June, and July, fomething at nr,on-day is feen to knives, and other utenfils. In many places of the 
lhine and fparkle with a remarkable Infire, fuppoled by country we find round hillocks or barrows, here known 
the common people to be an inchantcd carbuncle: by the name of brogb, fignifying in the Teutonic lan- 
many perfons have clambered up the hill in quefi of it, guage, burying-place, fuppoled to have been the ci- 
but found nothing. Perhaps this fplendour is produ- meteries of the ancient Saxons. In different parts of 
ced by die reflection of the fun on a fmall fiream of thefe ifiands we fee the remains of great buildings, 
water Aiding -over the face of a fmooth rock. At believed to have been fortreffes enedted by the Danes 
Stennis, in the main land, (here is a caufeway of or Norwegians when they poffefled the country. One 
fiones over a loch or lake, at the fouth end of which of thefe in the ifle of Wyre, called the cajlh ef C-/~ 
we obferve a circle ofHones riling about 20 feet above pi-row, fignifying a town of fecurity, is furrounded 
ground, each being fix feet imbreadth, and from one by a folfe, and the firfi floor ftill remains above 
to two feet in thicknefs : between this circle and the .ground, a perfetft fquare of ftone wall, very thick, 
caufeway two fiones of the fame dimenfions ftand by ftronglv built, and cemented with lime, the area with- 
themftlves, and one of thenris perforated in the in not exceeding ten feet in length. Of this ceppi- 
middle. At the diftance of half a mile from the row the common people relate many idle fables, in 
other end of the caufeway appears a larger circle of the chapel of Clet, in the ifie of Sanda, there is a 
the fame kind of Hanes, the diameter of which may grave 19 feet lone, in which was found part of a 
amount to i to paces; fome of thefe fiones are fallen ; man’s back bone, larger than that of a horfe. liu- 
aTtd.to the eaft and weft of the larger circle are two ar- man bones, of nearly the fame fize, hare been dug up 
tiheial green mounts. Bath rounds are furrounded in Weftra; and indeed this country is remarkable for 
with n ditch ; and one cannot view them without ad- producing men of a gigantic ftature. Within the an- 
miration, confidering the art that mull have beenufed cient fabric of Lady Kirk in South Ronalfnaw, there¬ 
to bring fuch unwieldy maffes together in this order, is a ftone four feet long and two feet broad, on which 
They were probably temples and places of facrifice the print of two feet are engraven, fuppofed to be the 
ufed in times of pagan fuperfiiti.on ; and feem to bear place where, in times of popery, penitents flood to 
a great affinity with the celebrated monumeut called do public penance. The cathedral of Kirkwall, the 
Stonehenge, on Sabibury Plain in England. In one capital of the Orkneys, is a fine Gothic building, de- 
o-l" the mounts, at the north end of die caufeway, the dicated to St Magnus, but i«'w converted into a parifti 
natives found nine fibula, or clafps of ftlver, formed church. Its roof is fupported by 14 pillars on each fide}. 
into a circle, and refembling a horfe-lhoe. In many and its fteeple in which there is a good ring of bells, by 
different places of the Orkneys we find rude obelilks four large pillars. The three gates of the church are 
or fingle fiones of a great height, fet up either as me- chequered with red and white poliflaed fiones, emboffed 
morials of battles, treaties, or the deceafe of remark- and elegantly flowered. 

able perfonages. In Roufay, between two high Campbell, in his Political Survey, fuggefts two im- 
mountains, there is a place which the natives difiin- provements in the Orkneys : 1. The erefting an uni- 
guifii by the appellation of the camp of Jupiter Fringe verfity ; of which he recapitulates the probable advan- 
but the meaning of this name, handed down by tra- tages, ariling from their centrical fituation: And,, 
dition, is not known. At the weft end of the main 2. Allowing the Eafi India company to. eredt a fpaci- 
land, near Skeal, we find a furprhing caufeway, above 011s magazine in one of thefe ifiands ; where alfo a 
a auarter of a mile in length, on the fummit of high collector, and a fufficient number of king’s officers, 
hills, compofed of reddifh fiones of different magui- fiiould refide, to receive the duties of fuch Eaft India 
tudes irnpreffed with various figures both on the up- commodities as might be taken off by Britifn fubjefts. 
per and under furface. Some gentlemen in the neigh- Thefe he propofes for the Orkneys in particular, and 
bourhood have carried off the moll beautiful of thefe in addition to improvements propoftd lor the whole 
fiones, to be fet in their chimneys by way of ornament, ifiands in general. We are told that the Orkneys con- 
like the painted tiles of Holland. This country pro- tain 30,000 inhabitants, and are equal in extent to the 
duces many fepulchres of different nations. In the county of Huntingdon. 

plains or links of Skeal, the Had being blown away OPvLE, Orlet, or Orlo, in architecture, a fillet 

under 


Orkney,„ 
Orlt. 
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Orle under the ovolo, or quarter round of a capital. When 
_ II it is at the top or bottom of a fhaft, it is called' cine- 

.. - v ture. Palladio ufes the word orlo for the plenith of the 

bafiS of the columns. 

Orle, in heraldry. See Heraldry, p. 454. 

ORLEANOIS, a province of France, including 
the feveral cl i It rich 3 of Orleanois-Proper, Beauce-Pro- 
per, or Chart! nin, Dunois, Vendomois, Blafois, the 
greateft part ot Gatinois, and Perche-Gouet. The 
principal rivers of it are the Loire, the Loiret, the 
Cher, the Laconie, the Aigle, the Hyere, the Yonne, 
and the Eyre. There are alfo fome remarkable ca¬ 
nals, particularly thofe of Briare and Orleans. The 
river Loire, and the canals drawn from thence, great¬ 
ly facilitate and promote the inland trade of the king¬ 
dom, and part’cul.irly of this government, which lies 
entirely within the jurifdiiTtion of the parliament of 
Paris; and befides the chief governor, has leveral iub- 
ordinate ones. 

Orleanois, in Latin Aureliancnfis Ager, is bounded 
on the fouth by Sologne, on the north by Upper- 
Beauce, on the eaft by Gatinois, and on the welt by 
Dunois and Vendomois. The Loire divides it into 
Upper and Lower; the former lying to the north, and 
the latter to the fouth of that river. It yields plenty 
of grain, wine, wood, and fruit, and abounds in cattle, 
game, and filh. 

ORLEANS, the capital of the government of 
Orleanois. It was anciently called Genabum, or Gena- 
bum; and afterwards denominated Aurelia , Aurelia, 
•and Aurelianum, by the emperor Aurelian, who con/i- 
derably enlarged it. In Julius Caefar’s time it was 
the capital of the Carnutes. It hands about 20 leagues 
fouth of Paris, on the northern bank of the Loire; 
acrofs which Mr Wraxall fays there is an elegant 
bridge of nine arches, the -entrance by which is ex¬ 
ceedingly noble and ftriking, the ftreet which leads 
from it being compofed of mod elegant modern build¬ 
ings. In general, however, excepting this ftreet it is 
very meanly built; the ftreets are narrow, and the 
inhabitants in general poor. It is lurrounded with 
walls, and fortified with 40 towers. Ti.e ftreets al- 
moft all terminate at the quay for the convenience of 
trade. It is a place of conliderable magnitude; and 
before the revolution hue feveral inferior courts of 
juftice, and an univerflty of no great repute. It was 
alfo a bifhop’s fee; and the cathedral is a moft fuperb 
Gothic ftructure, and had the fineft fteeple in France 
tili it was damaged in the time of the civil war?. There 
were 2 2 parift.es in it, and a great number of churches, 
fome of which were collegiate, and religious houfes. 
There is alfo a public walk, planted with feveral rows 
of trees ; and there ufed to be fome fugar bakers; a 
manufadfure of dockings and fheep fkins; a femiuary 
in which divinity was taught; a great trade in bran¬ 
dy, wine, fpices, and feveral manufadlures, which, 
with many other commodities, ufed to be conveyed to 
Paris by means of the Loire, and the canal which takes 
its name from the city. The canal begins about two 
miles above the city; is near 18 leagues in length; and 
terminates on the Loing, which falls into the Seine. 
The environs of Orleans, more efpecially in the pro- 
v ncc of Sologne, to the fouth of the Loire, are very 
agreeable. It is in general a level country, covered 
■with corn and vines. To the north of the city is a 


foreft, the larged in the whole kingdom. Before the Orleans, 

revolution it belonged to the duke of Orleans; to v ~~ 
whom the timber felled in it, one year with another, 
brought about 100,000 livres. Ever fince the year 
1344 this city has been a dukedom and peerage, and 
ufually an appendage of fome prince of the blood. 

The late duke, who took the name of Egalite and w'ho 
has fince been executed, feems to have been one of the 
moft deteftable monfters which ever difgraced huma¬ 
nity. Louis XIV. gave the dukedoin to his own bro¬ 
ther Philip, who began and finifhed the canal; which, 
by the duties paid by vefftls going up and down,brought 
in, one year with another, 150,000 livres. The bifhop 
was i uftragan to the archbifliop of Paris, and had a re- 
venueof 24,000 livres.cut ofwhichhis taxto Romewas 
20CO florins. A new b:fhop it is faid, on the firft day 
of his entering, had the privilege of releafing all the pri- 
foners in it, except thole committed for treafon. In 
the ftreet leading from the bridge (lands the celebrated 
monument where Charles VII. and Joan cf Arc the 
Maid of Orleans, are reprefented on their knees before 
the body of our Saviour, who lies extended on the lap 
of the Virgin. It was eredbd by order of that mo¬ 
narch in 1458, to perpetuate his vidlories over the 
Englilh, and their expulfion from his dominions. All 
the figures are in iron. The king appears bareheaded, 
and by h.m lies his helmet furmounted with a crown. 

Oppofite to him is the»Maid her,'elf, in the fame atti¬ 
tude of grateful devotion to Heaven. It is a moft 
precious and in valuable hifhrical monument. 

“ In the Hotel de^Ville (lays Wraxall) is a portrait 
of the fame immortal woman, which I ftudied long and 
attentively. 1 hough it was not done till 1581, which 
was near 130 years after her deceafe, it is yet the 
oldeft and beft pidture of her now exifting. The 
painter feems undoubtedly to have drawn a flattering 
refemblance of het, and to have given his heroine 
imaginary charms. Her face, though long, is of ex¬ 
ceeding beauty, heightened by an expreffion of intel¬ 
ligence and grandeur rarely united. Her hair falls 
loofely down her back, and fhe wears on her head a 
fort of bonnet enriched with pearls, and fhaded w’ith 
white plumes, tied under her chin with a firing. 

About her neck is a little collar, and lew’er dowui, up¬ 
on her bofom, 4 necklace compofed of fmall links. 

Her diefs, which is that of a woman, I find it difficult 
exactly to deicribe. It fits elefe to the body, and is 
cut or ilalhed at the arms and elbows. Round her 
waift is an embroidered girdle, and in her right hand 
the holds the fword with which fiie expelled the ene¬ 
mies of her fovereign and her country. I am not 
furprifed at the animated and enthufiaftic attachment 
which the French ftill cherifh for her memory. The 
critical and defperate emergency in which fhe appear¬ 
ed; her fex, youth, and even the obfeurty of her 
birth; the unparalleled fuccefs which crowned her 
enterprize; the cruel and deteftablefenter.ee by winch 
fhe w r as put to death ; the a r of the marvellous fpread 
over the whole narration, increafed and {Lengthened 
by that veneration which time affixes to every great 
event—all thefe united caufcs conipire to place her 
above mortality. Rome and Athens would undoubt¬ 
edly have ranked her among their tutelary deities, 
and have eredted temples to her honour; nor can I 
help being amazed, that amidft the almolt infinite 

number 
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Orleans number of modern faints who croud and dilgrace their leys before they were ennobled. Not far from It is 
II _ churches, no altar has yet been dedicated to the Maid Latham Houfe; to which belongs a large ertate, and 

Ormfkirk, t) f Orleans.” See France, n° 101. a fine park. It is remarkable only becaufe it was gal- 

—The bridge was new built this century, and opened lantly defended in the civil wars by lady Charlotte 

in 1760; and the French efteem it the fineft in the countefs of Derby, who held it to the lalt exticmity 

world. F. Long. 1. 59. N. Lat. 47. 54. againft the parliament forces which could never obib-e 

Orleans (Pour Jofcph), a French Jefifit, whom her to capitulate. She held out glorioufly till (lie v.-:-:-, 
it is proper to mention, becaufe he wrote an Hjloire r'es relieved by Prince Rupert. It was, however, ruined 
Revolutions d’ t.rre, was born at Bourges in 1641. >n a fecond liege ; and fold by the family to the late 
He taught the belies letters for fame time in his fociety, Sir Thomas Bootle, who built a very magnificent Louie 
but afterwards devoted himfsit to the writing of hif- upon it. 

torv. This purfuit he continued till his death, which ORMUS, a fmall ifland of Afia, at the bo'tore of 
happened in 1698. Fie wrote alfo A Hi dory of the £ he gniph of the lame name, at the entrance of the 
Revoluti ns of Spain: A Hiftory of two conquering Gulph of Perfia. It is about two leagues from the 
Tartars, Chnnchi and Camhi; The Life of Father main land, and about fix leagues in circuit. Then 
Coton, Stc. His Hiftory of the Revolutions in Eng- catch excellent oylters about the ifi.ind ; and it yields 
land, under the Family of the Stuarts, from the Year plenty of fine white fait; alfo a kind of {Lining black 
1603 to 1690, was tranflated into Englilli, and pub- land, which is ufed for drifting writings, and is tr.inf- 
liihed at London, 1711, in one vol. 8vo : to which is ported in confiderable quantity to Euiopc. There is 
prefixed an Introduftion, by Laurence Echard, M. A. neither fweet water nor grafs upon it, tire foil being 
who fays, that “ the great varieties and wonderful of a fait fulphureous nature. It was taken by the 
changes in thefe reigns are here judicioufly comprifed Portuguefe in 1507, who fortified it; and it was af. 
in a moderate volume with no lefs perfpicuity than terwards frequented by a vail number of merchant*,, 
ftridtnefs ; and with a beautiful mixture of fhort cha- who were extremely rich. In 1622 the Perfians, by 
rafters, nice refleftions, and noble fentences, w-liich the aftiftance of the Englifh, -conquered this place, 
render the whole agreeable and inftruftive. But an d demolilhed the boufes, which were 4000 in num- 
while the reader is entertained with fo much {kill and her, containing 40,000 inhabitants. Some time after, 
finenefs, w'e ought to caution him with relation to the the Perfians rebuilt the fort, and placed a garrifon in 
education and religion of the author; for though he it; but they could never bring it to be a place of 
has great marks of a generous candour, and a laudable trade as before : however, it is the key of the Pertian 
deference to all fuperiors ; yet he is to be confidered, Gulph, as w'ell on account of the importance of the 
in all places, as one in favour with the French king, place, as the commodioufnefs of the harbour. It is 
and not ouly a true papift, but a complete jefuit.” now almoft deferted, for it produces nothing but fait, 
ORLOPE, in the fea language, the uppermoft fpace which fometimes is two inches deep upon the furface 
cr deck in a great fhip, reaching from the main to the of the earth. E. Long. 56. 25. N. Lat. 27. 20. 
mizen mall. In three deck fhips, the fecond and loweft ORNICUS lapis, a name given by feme authors 
decks are fometimes called orlopes. to the fapphire of the ancients, which is a peculiar 

ORMOND, the northern divifion of the county of fpecies of the lapis lazuli, in which the gold-coloured 
Tipperary, in the province of Munfter in Ireland. For matter is not difpofed in veins, but in feparate fpot', of 
a long time it gave the title of earl , and afterwards of the form of a liar. It was firft called orinifeus andi oriuus, 
marquis and dule, to the noble family of Butler, de- by corruption from aurinus, “ golden and thence 
icended from a filler of Thomas a Beckct archbiihop came at length the word ormeut. 
of Canterbury ; till, at the acceffion of George I. the ORNITHliE, a name given by the ancients to cer- 
laft duke was attainted cf high treafon, and died abroad, tain winds, which ufually blew' in the lpring, at the time 
In that part of the country the family had great pre- when the birds of paflage came over to them. Pliny 
rogatives and privileges granted by Edward III. fays, that thefe winds blew' from the weft, and that bv 
ORMSIDE, a town of England, near Appleby, in fome the Etefian winds W'ere called by this name. 
Weftmoreland, with a church and parifh, but fmall. A Others fuppefe that they blew from the north, or north- 
great number of veifels of brafs, fome of -which feemed weft. 

to have been gilt, w'ere dfcovered near the manor- ORNITHOGALLUM, Star of Bethlehem: 
houfe, by the water walking away the foil. The A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
manor-houfe is built caftlewniys. hexandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 

ORMSKIRK, in Lancafliire, in England, is a ranking under the 10th ordei, Coronaria. The coroi- 
handfome tow'n, with a good inland-trade By the H is hexapetalous, ereft, perfifting, and patent above 
late inland navigation, it has communication with the the middle; the filaments alterdilated at the bafe. 
rivers Merfey, Dee, Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, There are feven fpecies; all of them herbaceous per- 
Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, See. which naviga- ennials, riling from fix inches to three feet high, ha- 
tion, including its windings, extends above 500 miles, ving ftalks terminated with long fpikes of hexapeta- 
in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York,, Lan- lous, ftar-fhaped, w'hite, and yellow flowers. Six 
carter, Weftmoreland, Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, of the fpecies are very hardy, and will profper in any 
Oxford, Worcefter, &c. There is a bituminous earth fituation ; but one, named the capcnfe. a native of the 
about this place, from which oil of amber is extra&ed, Caps of Good Hope, requires the aififtance of artifi- 
that preferves raw flefn, and ferves the poor people in- cal warmth to preferve it in this country. They a'c 
Head of candles. all eafily propagated by oiv-fets from the roots. Tim 

There is nothing remarkable at Ormfkirk, but the bulbous roots of all the fpecies are nutritious ar.-i 
monuments of fome of the ancient family of the Stan- whokieme. 
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ORNITHOLOGY 


O rnithology is a fcience which treats of birds; 

deicribes their form, external and internal; and 
teaches their oeconomy and their ufes. 

A bird is an animal covered with feathers ; furnifti- 
ed with a bill; having two wings, and only two legs; 
with the faculty, except in a very few inftances, of re¬ 
moving itfelf from place to place through the air.— 
But before proceeding to analife the chara&eriftic 
parts of birds, it will be proper to premife an expla¬ 
nation of the terms ufed by naturalifts in defcribing 
them. 

EXPLANATION of fome Technical Terms in Or¬ 
nithology ufed by Pennant and Linn^us. 

Fig. 

i. Cere. Cera The naked fhin that covers 

the bale of the bill in the hawk 
kind. 

2. Capijlrum A word ufed by Linnseus to 

exprefs the fhort feathers on the 
forehead juft above the bill. In 
crows thefe fall forwards over 
the noftrils. 

3. Lotum The fpace between the bill 

and the eye, generally covered 
with feathers ; but in fome birds 
naked, as in the black and white 
grebe. 

4. Crlfis. Oiiita The fern that furrounds the 

eye, which is generally bare ; 
particularly in the heron and 
parrot. 

5. Emarginatum A bill is called roftrum emar- 

g'matum when there is a fmall 
notch near the end : this is con- 
fpicuous in that of butcher-birds 
and thrulhes. 

6. Vibreffee Vibrefie ptBinaie*, ft iff hairs 

that grow on each fide themouth, 
formed like a double comb, to 
be feen in the goatfucker, fly¬ 
catcher, &c. 

7. Bajtard wing A fmall joint rifing at the 

Alula fpuria end of the middle part of the 

wing, or the cubitus ; on which 
are three or five feathers. 

8. Leffer coverts of the The fmall feathers that lie in 
wings. feveral' rows on the bones of the 

Feilr-kesprimcc wings. The under coverts are 
thefe that line the infide of the 
wings. 

9. Greater cowrie The feathers that lie imme- 
Te Brices fecundee diately over the quill feathers 
and fecondary feathers. 

10. j Quill fathers The l’argeft feathers- of the 

Primores wings, or thofe that rife from 

the firft bone. 

it. Secondary feathers Thofe that rife from the fe- 

Sccundane cond. 


1 2. Coverts of the tail Thofe that cover the bafe of 

Uropygium. the tail. 

13. Vent-feathers Thofe that lie from the vent 

to the tail. Criffum Linn at, 

14. The tail. RcBrices 

15. Scapular feathers That rife fromthe fhoulders, 

and cover the fides of the back. 

16 . Nucha The hind part of the head. 

17. Rojlrmn fubulatum A term Linnaeus ufes for a 

ftralght and flender bill. 

18. Pes amlulatorius All the toes divided to the 

bottom. 

19. Pesgrajjarius The outer toe more or lefs 

united to the middle one, par¬ 
ticularly confpicuous in the feet 
of the kingsftfher. 

20. Pes fcanforius The foot of the woodpecker 

formedforclimbing. Climbing 
feet. 

21. Finned foot . Pes Such as thofe of the .grebes. 

cobatus 

22. Scolloped foot. Pes The webs indented in the 

pmnatus 'fides, as in the coots and fcol- 

loped-toed fandpipers. 

23. Pes trydaflylus vtl Such as want the back toe. 

cm jorivs 

24. Pes didaffylus In which the foot is compo- 

fed of two toes, obferved only- 
in the oftricb. 

25. Semipalmuted. Pes When the webs reach only 

femipahnatus half way of the toes. 

26. Unguepojlico fejjile When thehind-claw adheres 

to the leg without any toe, as 
in the petrels. 

27. Digitis 4 omnibus All the four toes connefted 

palmatis by webs, as in the corvorants.. 

Rojlrum cultratum When the edges of the bill 

are very {harp, fuch as in that 
of the crow. 

28. Unguiculatum A bill with a nail at the endj 

as in thofe of the goofeanders 
and ducks. 

29. Lingua ciliata When the tongue is edged 

with fine briftles, as in ducks. 

30. Integra When plain or even. 

31 . Lumbriciformis When the tongue is long, 

round and flender like a worm, 
as that of the woodpecker. 
Pedes compedis When the legs are placed fo 

far behind as to make the bird, 
walk with difficulty, er as if in 
fetters; as is the cafe with the 
auks, grebes, and divers. 

32. Nares Lineares. When the noftrils are very 

narrow, as in fea-gulls. 

33. Emarginata With a rim round the nof- 

trils, as in the fcare. 

Sect. 


1 
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External 

Parts, Sect. I, External parts of Birds, 

-v—■*' 

A Bird may be divided into bead, body, and limbs. 
I. HEAD. 

1. Bill (rojlrum), is a hard horny fubftance, con¬ 
fiding of an upper and under part, extending from the 
head, and anfwering to the mandibles in quadrupeds. 
Its edges generally plain and lharp, like the edge of a 
knife, cultraled, as are the bills of crows ; but fome- 
times ferraled, as in the toucan; or jagged, as in the 
gannet and fome herons; or peBinatsd, as in the duck ; 
or denticulated, as in the merganfers 5 but always de- 
IHtute of real teeth immerfcd in fockets. 

The bafe in falcons is covered with a naked Ikin or 
cere ( cera); in fome birds with a carneous appendage, 
•as the turkey ; or a callous, as the curaffo. 

In birds of prey, the bill is hooked at the end, and 
fit for tearing : in crows, draight and ftrong for pick¬ 
ing: In water-fowl, either long and pointed, for flri- 
king ; or {lender and blunt, for fearching in the mire; 
or flat and broad for gobbling. Its other ufes are for 
building nefts ; feeding the young ; climbing, as in 
parrots; or, laftly, as an indrument of defence or of¬ 
fence. 

2. Nostrils, ( nares), the nice inftruments of dif- 
cerning their food, are placed either in the middle of 
the upper mandible, or near the bafe, or at the bafe, 
as in parrots; or behind the bafe, as in toucans and 
hornbills: but fome birds, as the gannet, are deftitute 
of noftrils. The noftrils are generally naked ; but 
fometimes covered with bridles refie6fed over them, as 
In crows, or hid in the feathers, as in parrots, &c. 

The fore-part of the head is called the front (capi - 
Jlrum) ; the fummit (vertex), or the crown: the hind 
part, with the next joint of the neck (nucha), the nape: 
the fpace between the bill and the eyes, which in he¬ 
rons, grebes, Sec. is naked (lora), the Jlraps: the fpace 
beneath the eyes (genaj, the cheeks. 

3. Orbits (orbita), the eye-lids; in feme birds 
naked, in others covered with fliort foft feathers. 

Birds have no eye-brows; but the grous kind have 
in lieu a fcarlet naked (kin above, which are called fu- 
percilia; the fame word is alfo applied to any line of 
a different colour that paffes from the bill over the 
eyes. 

4. Ears. Birds are deditute of auricles or exter¬ 
nal ears, having an orifice for admiffion of found; open 
in all but owls, whofe ears are furnifhed with valves. 

5. The Chin, the fpace between the parts of the 
lower mandible and the neck, is generally covered with 
feathers; but, in the cock and fome others, has car¬ 
neous appendages called wattles (pale aria) ; in others, 
is naked, and furnifhed with a pouch, capable of great 
dilatation (facculus), as in the pelican and corvorants. 

6. Neck (collum), the part that connects the head 
to the body is longer in birds than in any other animals; 
and longer in fuch as have long legs than in thole that 
have fliort, either for gathering up their meat from the 
ground, or driking their prey in the water, except in 
web-footed fowl, which are, by reverfmg their bodies, 
dedined to fearch for food at the botcom of waters, as 
Twins, and the like. Birds, efpecially fhofe that have 
a long neck, have the power of retracing, bending, or 
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dretching it out, in order to change their centre of External 
gravity from their legs to their v/ings, - 

II. BOD Y. ' 

1. Confids of the Back (dorfm), which is flat, 

Araight, and inclines; terminated by the 

2. Rump (uropygium), furnifhed with two glands, 
fecreting a fattifh liquor from an orifice eachhas, which 
the birds exprefs with their bills to oil or anoint the dif- 
compofed parts of their feathers. Thefe glands are par¬ 
ticularly large in mod web-footed water-fowl; but in 
the grebes, which want tails, they are fmaller. 

2. Breast (peBus), is ridged and very mufcular* 
defended by a forked bone (clavicu/a), the merry¬ 
thought. 

The fliort winged birds, fuch as grous, &c. have 
their breads mod flefhy or mufcular; as they require 
greater powers in flying than the long-winged birds, 
fuch as gulls and herons, which are fpeeifically lighter 
and have greater extent of fail. 

4. Belly [abdomen), is covered with a ftrong flein, 
and contains the entiails. 

5. The Vent, or vent-feathers (crijfum), which lies 
between the thighs and the tail. The anus lies hid in 
thofe feathers, 

III. LIMBS. 

1. Wings, (ala), adapted for flight in all bird? 
except the dodo, odricbes, caffowary, great auk, and 
the pinguins, whofe wings are too fhort for the ufe of 
flying ; but in the dodo and odrich, when extended, 
ferve to accelerate their motion in running; and in the 
pinguins perform the office of fins, in fwimming or 
diving. 

The wings have near their end an appendage cover¬ 
ed with four or five feathers, called the lajlard wing, 

(ala notha), and alula fpuria. 

The leffer coverts (teBrices,) are the feathers which 
lie in the bones of the wings. 

The greater coverts are thofe which lie beneath the 
former, and cover the quill-feathers and the feconda- 
ries. 

The quill-feathers (primores), fpring fiom the firft 
bones (digits and metacarpi) of the wings, and are id 
in number. 

Quill-feathers are broader on their inner than exte¬ 
rior tides. 

The fecondaries (Jecondarix), are thofe that rife 
from the fecond part (cubitus), and are about 18 in 
number, are equally broad on both Tides. The primary 
and feeondary wing-feathers are called remiges. 

A tuft of feathers placed beyond the fecondaries 
near the junction of the wings with the body. This 
in water-fowl is generally longer than the fecondaries, 
cuneiform, and may not unaptly be called the Urtials. 

The fcapulars are a tuft of long feathers arifing near 
the junction of the wings (brachia) with the body, and 
lie along the Tides of the back, but may be eaflly dif- 
linguifhed, and raifed with one’s finger. 

The inner coverts are thofe that clothe the under 
fide of the wing. 

The fubaxillary are peculiar to the greater Paradife. 

The wings of fome birds are indruments of offence. 

The anhima of Marcgrave has two drong fpines in the 
front of each wing. A fpecies of plover, -Edw. tab. 47. 
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External and 280. lias a Angle one in each; the whole tribe of 
, *' a ^ ts - jicana, and the gambo, or fpur-winged goofe of Mr 
Willoughby, the fame. 

2. The Tail is the director or rudder of birds in 
their flight; they rife, fink, or turn by its means; for 
when the head points one way, the tail inclines to the 
other fide : it is, befides, an equilibrium or counter- 
poife to the other parts; the ufe is very evident in the 
kite and fwallows. 

The tail confifts of ftrong feathers (reRrices), to 
in number, as in the woodpeckers, &c.; 12 in the 
hawk tribe, and many others; in the gallinaceous, the 
nhrganfers, and the duch kind, of more. 

It is either even at the end, as in moll birds, or fork¬ 
ed, as in fwallows; or cuneated, as in magpies, &c.; or 
rounded, as in the purple jackdaw of Catelby. The 
grebe is deftitute of a tail, the rump being covered 
with down; and that of the caffowary with the fea¬ 
thers of the back. 

Immediately over the tail are certain feathers that 
fpring from the lower part of the back, and are called 
the coverts of the tail ( uropygium .) 

3. Thighs (femora), are covered entirely with fea¬ 
thers in all land-birds, except the buftards and the 
ofttiches; the lower part of thofe of all waders, or 
cloven-footed water-fow'l, are naked; that of all web¬ 
bed-footed fowl the fame, but in a lefs degree ; in ra¬ 
pacious birds, are very mulcular. 

4. Legs (crura) ; thofe of rapacious fowls very 

ftrong, furnifhed with large tendons, and fitted for 
tearing and a firm gripe. The legs of fome of this 
genus are covered with feathers down to the toes, fuch 
as the golden eagle; others to the very nails; but thofe 
of moft other birds are covered with fcales, or with a 
fit in divided into fegments, or continuous. In fome of 
the pies, and in all the pafferine tribe, the lkin is thin 
and membranous : in thofe of web-footed water-fowl, 
ftrong. , . . 

The legs of moft birds are placed near the centre of 
gravity: in land-birds, or in waders that want the back 
toe, exaftly fo, for they want that appendage to keep 
them ereft. Auks, grebes, divers, and pinguins, have 
their legs placed quite behind, fo are neceflitated to 
fit eredt: their pace is aukward and difficult, walking 
like men in fetters: hence' Linnaeus ftyles their feet 
pedes compedes. 

The legs of all cloven-footed water-fowl are long, 
as-they muft wade in fearch of food: of the palmated, 
fhort, except thofe of the flamingo, the avofet, and the 
courier. 

5. Feet (pedes), in all land-birds that perch, have 
a large back toe: moft of them have three toes forward, 
and one backward. Woodpeckers, parrots, and other 
birds that climb much, have two forward, two back¬ 
ward ; but parrots have the power of bringing one of 
their hind toes, forward while they are feeding them- 
felves. Owls have alfo the power of turning one of 
their fore toes backward. All the toes of the fujift 
turn forwards, which is peculiar among land-birds: 
the tridadlylous. woodpecker is alfo anomalous, having 
only tv/o toes forward, one backward: the oftrich is 
another having but two toes. 

6. Toes (digiti). The toes of all waders are di¬ 
vided ; but, between the exterior and middle toe, is 


generally a finall web, reaching as far as the firft External 
joint. . 

The toes of birds that fwim are either plain, as in 
the Angle inftance of the common water-hen or gallt- 
nule; or pinnated, as in the coots and grebes ; or en¬ 
tirely webbed or palmated, as in all Other fwimmers. 

All the plover tribe, or aharadrii, want the back- 
toe. In the fwimmers the fame want prevails among 
the albatroffes and auks. No water fowl perch, except 
certain herons, the corvorant and the fhag. 

7. Claws (ungues). Rapacious birds have, very 
ftrong, hooked, and fliarp claws, vultures excepted. 

■Thofe of all land-birds that rooft on trees have alfo 
hooked claws, to enable them to perch in fafety while 
afleep. 

The gallinaceous tribe have broad concave claws for 
fcraping up the ground. 

Grebes have flat nails like the human. 

Among water-fowl, only the fkua, Br. Zool. ll. 
p. 529. N° 243. and the black-toed gull, Br. Zool. II, 
p. 532. N° 244. have ftrong hooked or aquiline claws. 

All land birds perch on trees, except the ftruthious 
and fome of the gallinaceous tribes. Parrots climb ; 
woodpeckers creep up the, bodies and boughs pf trees; 
fwallows cling. 

All water-fowl reft on the ground, except certain 
herons, find one fpecies of ibis, the fpoonbill, one or 
two fpecies of ducks and of corvorants. 

IV. FEATHERS. 

Feathers are defigned for two ufes'; as.coverings 
from tire inclemency of the weather, and inftruments 
of motion through the air. They are pfaeed in fuch 
a manner as to fall over one another (tegulatim), fo as 
to permit the wet to run off, and to exclude the cold; 
ana thofe on the body are placed in a quincuncial form; 
moft apparent in the thick-lkinned water-fowl, parti¬ 
cularly in the divers. 

1. The parts of a feather are, the fhafts; corneous, 
ftrong, light, rounded, and hollow at the lower part; 
at the upper, convex above, concave beneath, and 
chiefly compofed of a pith. 

2. On each fide the .{hafts are the vanes, broad on 
one fide, narrow on the other; each vane confifts of 
a multitude of thin lamina:, ftiff, and of the nature of 
a fplit quill. Thefe laminae are clofely braced toge¬ 
ther by the elegant contrivance of a multitude of fmall 
briftles; thofe on one fide hooked, the other ftraight, 
which lock into each other, and keep the vanes fmooth, 
compaft, and ftrong. 

The vanes near the bottom of the {hafts are foft, 
unconnefted, and downy. 

3. Feathers are of three kinds : (1.) ,Such as com- 
pofe inftruments of flight; as the pen feathers, or thofe 
which form the wings and tail, and have a large {haft. 

The vanes of the exterior fide bending downward, of 
the interior upward, lying clofe on each other, fo that 
when fpread not a feather miffes its impulfe on the 
air. The component parts of thefe feathers are de- 
feribed before. 

(2.) The feathers that cover the body, which may 
be properly called the plumage, have little {haft, and 
much vane; and never are exerted or relaxed unlefs in 
anger, fright, or illpefs, 
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Flight. (3.) The Down (phtirue), which is difperfed over 
w -v t] ie whole body amidft the plumage, is lhort, foft, un- 
cennedted, confifts of lanuginous vanes, and is intend¬ 
ed fot excluding that air or water which may penetrate 
or efcape through the former. This is particularly ap¬ 
parent in aquatic birds, and remarkably fo in 'he an- 
ferine tribe. There are exceptions to the forms of 
feathers. The vanes of the fubaxiLlary feathers of the 
Paradife are unconnected* and the laminae diflant, 
looking like herring-bo'jie. Thofe of the.tail of the 
oftrich, and head of a fpecies of curaffo, curled. Thofe 
of the caflfowary confift of two fhafts, srifing from a 
common (Ion at the bottom : as do at the approach 
of winter (after moulting) thofe of the ptarmigans of 
ar&ic countries. The feathers of the pinguins, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of the wings, confift chiefly of thin flat 
fhafts, and more refemb'e feales than feathers; thole 
of the tail, like fplit whale bone. 

‘ Sect. II. Flight of Birds. 

The fftglit of birds is various ; for, had all the fame, 
none could elude that of rapacious birds. Thofe which 
are much on wing, or flit from place to place, often 
owe their prefervation to that cauie: thofe in the wa¬ 
ter, to diving. 

Kites, and many of the falcon tribe, glide fmoothly 
through the air., with fcarce any apparent motion of 
the wings. 

Moft-pf the order of pies fly quick, with a frequent 
repetition of the motion of the wings- - -The Paradife 
floats on the air. Woodpeckers JPjr aukwardly, and by 
jerks, and have a propenflty to fink in their progrefs. 

The gallinaceous tribe, in general, fly very flrong 
and fwiftly ; but their courfe isfeldom long, by reafon 
of the weight of their bodies. 

The columbine race is of Angular fwiftnefs ; witnefs 
the flight of the carrier-pigeon. See Carrier Pi¬ 
geon. 

The paflerine fly with a quick repetition of ftrokes ; 
their flight, except in migration, is feldom diflant. 

Among them, the fwallow tribe is remarkably agile, 
their evolutions hidden, and their continuance on wing 
iong. 

Nature hath denied flight to the ftrutnious; but 
ftill, in running, their fhort wings are of ufe, when 
eredt, to collect the wind, and like fails to accelerate 
their motion. 

Many of the greater cloven-footed water-fowl, or 
waders, have a flow and flagging flight; but moft of 
the leffer fly fwiftly, and moftvfl them with extended 
legs, to compenfate the fliortnefs of their tails. Rails 
and gallinules fly with their legs hanging down. 

Coots and grebes with difficulty are forced from 
the water ; but when they life, fly fwiftly. Grebes and 
alfo divers fly with their hind parts downwards, by 
reafon of the forwardnefs of their wings. 

Web-footed fowl are various in their flight. Several 
have a failing or flagging wing, fuch as gulls. Fin- 
guins, and a Angle auk, are denied the power of flight. 
Wild geefe, in their migrations, do not fly pell-mell, 
but in a regular figure, in order to cut the air with 
greater eafe ; for example, in long lines, in the figure 
-of a > , or fome pointed form or letter, as the ancients 


report that the cranes affunT-d in their annual roigra- Nuptial*, 
tions, till their order was broken by ftorms. v " 

Strymonu, fir gclidum , Iruma prUente, rcUnquunt, 

Potura Nile, Gnu es, prhnoque vo'atu 

Ejfinguni vari/'t, cafu m,nf.rat:tc, figuras. 

Max uhi percuffit leaf is Not us ah hr a!as, 

Confufos lentire ir-mijlaglomeranturin orhes, 

Ft iurbataperit difperjis litera"' perm's. ft taA. 

Lucan, lib. v. /. 711. 

From obfervation it appears, that the flight of birds 
is much affifted by their being endowed with the pecu¬ 
liar faculty of enlarging their bulk at will; and irem 
this circumftance the animal is enabled to buoy itfeT 
up the eafier in the air, its ipecific gravity being ief- 
fened in proportion as the bulk is incrcafed. 

This arifes from certain air veffels communicating 
with thfe lungs, and difperfed over various parts of the 
body, even to the bones ; whereby the bird, by filling 
or emptying thefe veffils, has the power of contracting 
or dilating itfelf according to the occalion it ruay 
have for the change. See Comparative Anatomy, 
n Q i2£—123. 

Sect. III. Of the Nuptials , Nidipcation , and Eggs of 
Birds. 

x. Most birds are monogamous, or pair; in fpring 
fixing on a mate, and keeping conftant till the cares 
of incubation and educating the young brood is paft. 

This is the cafe, as far as we know, with all the birds 
of the firft, fecond, fourth, and fifth orders. 

Birds thatlofe their mates early, affociate with others ; 
and birds that lofe their firft eggs will pair and lay 
again. The male, as well as the female, of feveral, join 
alternately in the trouble of incubation, and always in 
that of nutrition ; when the young are hatched, both 
are bulled in looking out for and bringing food to the 
neftlings ; and, at that period, the mates of the melo¬ 
dious tribes, who, before were perched on fome fprig, 
and by their warbling alleviated the care of the fe¬ 
males confined to the neft.nowjoin in the common duty. 

Of the gallinaceous tribe, the greateft part are po¬ 
lygamous, at leaftin a tame ftate ; the pheafant, many 
of the grous, the patridges, and buftards, are mono¬ 
gamous ; ef the grous, the cock of .the wood, and the 
black game, aflemble the females during the feafon of 
love, by their cries, 

Etvenerem incertam rapiunt. 

The males of polygamous birds negleCt their young ; 
and in fome cafes, would deftroy them, if they met 
with them. The ceconomy of the ftruthious order, hi 
this refpect, is obfcure. It is probable that the birds 
which compofe it are polygamous, like the common 
poultry, for they lay many eggs ; the dodo, however, 
is faid to lay but one. 

All waders or cloven-footed fowl are monogamous; 
and all with pinnated feet are alfo monogamous, ex¬ 
cept the ruffs. 

The fwimmers or web-footed fowl obferve the fame 
order, as far as can be remarked with any certainty ; 
but many of the auks aflemble in die rocks in fuch 
numbers, and each individual fo contiguous, that it is 
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NMifi- not poffible to determine their method in this ar> 
. c ~‘ t l ° 11, tide. 

r It may be remarked, that the affeftion-of birds to 

their young is very violent during the whole time of 
nutrition, or as long as they continue in a helplefs 
date; but as foon as the brood can fly and ftiift for 
itfelf, the parents negledt, and evert.drive it from their 
haunts, the affedtion ceaftng with the necefl.ly of it; 
but during that period, 

The mothers nurfe it, and the fires defend. 

The young difmifs’d,to wander earth, or air. 

There flops the inftindl, and there ends the care : 

The link diffolves; each feeks a frefh embrace - r 

Another love fucceeds, another race. 

2. The Nest of a bird is one of thofe daily miracles 
that from its familiarity, is paffed over w ithout regard. 
We flare with wonder at things that rarely happen, 
and negledt the daily operations of nature that ought 
firft to excite our admiration and claim our atten¬ 
tion. 

Each bird, after nuptials, prepares a place fuited to 
its fpecies, for the depofiting its eggs and flieltering 
its little brood : different genera, and different fpecies, 
fet about the talk in a manner fuitable to their feveral 
natures ; yet, every individual of thaTame fpecies col¬ 
ie dl s the very fame materials, puts them together in 
the fame form, and choofes the fame fort of fituation 
lor placing this temporary habitation. The young 
bird of the laft year, which never faw the building of 
a neft, directed by a heaven-taught fagacity, purfues 
the fame plan in the ftrudture of it, and feledls the 
fame materials as its parent did before. Birds of the 
fame fpecies, of different and remote countries, do the 
fame. The (wallows of Britain, and of the remoter 
parts of Germany, obferve the fame order of architec¬ 
ture ; and in many inftances have been known to re¬ 
turn to the fame places in which they had reared their 
young the year before. 

The nefts of the larger rapacious birds are rude, 
made of flicks and bents, but often lined with fome- 
thing foft; they generally build in high rocks, ruined 
towers, and in defolate places : enemies to the whole 
feathered creation, they feexn confcious ofattacks, and 
leek folitude. A few build upon the ground. 

Shrikes, allied to the rapacious birds, build their 
nefts in bufties, with mofs, wool, &c. 

The order of pies is very irregular in the ftru&ure 
of their nefts. Parrots, and in fact all birds with two 
toes forward and two backward, lay their eggs in the 
hollows of trees. And moft of this order creep along 
the bodies of trees, and lodge their eggs alfo within 
them. 

Crows build in trees : among them, the neft of the 
magpie, compofed of rude materials, is made with 
much art, quite covered with thorns, and only a hole 
left for admittance. 

The nefts of the orioles are contrived with wonder¬ 
ful fagacity, and are hung at the end of feme bough, 
or between the forks of extreme branches. In Eu¬ 
rope, only three birds have penfile nefts ; the common 
oriole, the parus pendulinus or hmg-neft titmoufe, 
and one more. But in the torrid zone, where the 
birds fear the fearch of the gliding ferpent and inqui- 
fttive monkey, the inftances are very frequent ;.a mar¬ 


vellous inftinft implanted in them for the prefervation Midili- 
of their young. See Oriolus. cation. 

All of the gallinaceous and ftruthious orders lay ~~ J 
their eggs on the ground. The oftrich is the only 
exception, among birds, of the want of natural af¬ 
fection : “ Which leaveth her eggs in the earth, and 
warmeth them in the duft, and forgetteth that the 
foot may crufti them, or the wild beaft may break 
them.” 

The columbine race makes a moft artlefs neft, a few 
flicks laid acrofs may fuffice. 

Moft of the pafl'erine order build their nefts in 
flirubs or bufties, and fome in holes of walls or banks. 

Several in the torrid zone are penfile from the boughs 
of high trees ; that of the taylor-bird, a wondrous in- 
ftance *. Some of this order, fuch as larks, and the * See Mc- 
goatfucker, on the ground. Some fwallows_make a t®cilla,u e ' 
curious plafter-neft beneath the roofs ofhoufes; and 
an Indian fpecies, nefts of a certain glutinous matter, 
which are collefted as delicate ingredients for foups of 
Chinefe epicures. See the article Birds Nefts. 

Moft of the cloven-footed water-fowl, or waders, 
lay upon the ground. Spoonbills and the common- 
heron build in trees, and make up large nefts with 
flicks, &c. Storks build on churches, or the tops of 
houfes. 

Coots make a great neft near the water fide. 

Grebes, in the water, a floating neft, perhaps ad¬ 
hering to fome neighbouring reeds. 

Web footed fowl breed on the ground, as the avo- 
fet, terns, fome of the gulls, merganfers, and ducks; 
the laft pull the down from their breads, to make a 
fofter and warmer bed for their young. Auks 
and guillemots lay their eggs on the naked fhelves of 
high rocks ; pinguins, in holes under ground : among 
the pelicans, that which gives name to the genus, 
makes its neft in the defart, on the ground. Shags, 
fometimes on trees ; corvorants and gantlets, on high 
rocks, with flicks, dried algas, and other coarffe ma¬ 
terials. 

3. Rapacious birds, in general, lay few eggs ; eagles 
and the iarger kinds, fewer than the leffer. The eggs 
of fidcons and owls are rounder than thofe of moft 
other birds ; they lay more than fix. 

The order of pies vary greatly in the number of 
their eggs. 

Parrots lay only two or three white eggs. 

Crows lay fix eggs, greenifh, mottled with dufky. 

Cuckoos, as far as we can learn, two. 

Woodpeckers, wryneck, and kingsfilher, lay eggs 
of a clear white and ferm-tranfparent colour. The 
woodpeckers, lay fix, the others more. 

The nuthatch lays often in the year, eight at a time, 
white, fpotted with brown. 

The hoopoe lays but two cinerous eggs. 

The creeper lays a great number of eggs. 

The honeyfucker, the lead and moft defenceless of 
birds, lays but two : but Providence wifely prevents 
the ex,tin£lion of the genus, by a fvviftnefs of flight 
that eludes every purfiiit. 

The gallinaceous order, the moft ufeful of any to 
mankind, lay the moft eggs, from 8 to 20. Benigna 
circa hoc natura, innocua et ef-ukuta animaVia facunda ge- 
neravi!, is a fine obfervation of Pliny. With excep¬ 
tion to the buftard,, a. bird that hangs between 
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Eggs. the gallinaceous and the waders, which lay only 
— v -two. 

The columbine order lays but two white eggs; but 
the domeftic kind breeding almoft every month, fup- 
ports the remark of the Roman naturalift. 

All of the palferine order lay from four to fix eggs; 
except the titmoufe and the wren, which lay 15 o.r 18, 
and the goatfucker, which lays only two. 

The ftruthious order difagrecs much in the numbeT 
of eggs: the clinch laying many, as far as 50; the 
dodo but one. 

The cloven-footed water-fowl, or waders, lay, in 
general, four eggs: The crane and the N01 folk plo¬ 
ver feldom more than two. All thofe of the fnipe and 
plover genus are of a dirty white, or olive fpotted 
with black, and fcarce to be diltinguifhed in the holes 
they lay in. The bird called the Rand Rail (an am¬ 
biguous fpecies), lays from 15 to 2c. Of birds with 
pinnated feet, the coot lays feven or eight eggs, and 
fometimes more. Grebes, from four to eight, and, 
thofe white. 

The web-footed, or fwimmers, differ in the number 
of their eggs. Thofe which border on the order of 
waders, lay few eggs ; the avofet two ; the flamingo 
three; the albatrols, the auks, and guillemots, lay 
only one egg a-piece: the eggs of tire two laft: are of 
a fize ftrangely large in proportion to the bulk of the 
birds. They are commonly of a pale green colour, 
fpotted, and ftriped fo varioufly,. that not two are 
alike ; which gives every individual the means of di- 
ffinguifhing its own on the naked rock where fuch 
multitudes aflemble. 

Divers only two. 

Terns and gulls lay about three eggs, of a dirty 
olive, fpotted with black. 

Ducks lay from eight to twenty eggs ; the eggs of 
all the genus are of a pale green, or white, and un- 
fpotted. 

\finguins probably lay but one egg. 

Of the pelican genus, the gannet lays but one egg ; 
the lhags or corvorants, fix or feven, all white ; the 
laft, the mold oblong of eggs. 

A minute account of the eggs of birds might occupy 
a treatife of itfelf. This is only meant to fbew the great 
conformity nature obferves in the fhape and colours of 
the eggs of congenerous birds; and alfo, that fhe keeps 
the fame uniformity of colour in the eggs as in the 
plumage of the birds they belong to. 

Zinnani publifhed, at Venice, in 1737, A Treatife 
on Eggs, illuftrated with accurate figures of 106 eggs. 
Mr Reyger of Dantzick publiflied, in 1766, a pollhu- 
mous work by Klein, with 21 plates, elegantly co¬ 
loured : but much remains for future writers. 

Sect. IV. Syjlem . 

Considering the many fyftems that have been of¬ 
fered to the public of late years, Mr Pennant gives 
the preference to that compofed by Mr Ray in 1667, 
and afterwards publiflied in 1678; but obferves, at 
the fame time, that it would be unfair to conceal the 
writer, from whom our great countryman took the 
original hint of forming that fyftem which has proved 


the foundation of all that has been compofed fmee Syfttm. ^ 
that period. .* 

He was a Frenchman, Balon of Mans, who firft at¬ 
tempted to range birds according to their natures; and 
performed great matters, confidering the unenlightened 
age he lived in ; for his book was publiflied in 1555. 

His arrangement of rapacious birds is as judicious as 
that of the laieft writers. For hisfecond chapter treats 
of vultures, falcons, ihrikes, and owls: in the two 
next, he palfes over to the web-footed water fowl, and 
to the cloven-footed : in the fifth, he includes the gil- 
linaceous and fttuthious ; but mixes with them the 
plovers, bunting - liidlu ks: in the fixth aie the pies, 
pigeons, and thrufhes; and the feventh takes in the 
reft of the pafferine order. 

Notwithltanding the great defedls that every nrtu- 
ralifl will at once fee in the arrangement of the leffer 
birds of this writer, yet he will obferve a redtitude of 
intention in general, and a fine notion of fyftem, which 
was left to the following age to mature and bring to 
perfedtion. Accordingly Mr Ray, and bis illuflrious 
pupil the honourable Francis Willoughby, affirmed the 
plan : but with great judgment flung into their pro¬ 
per ftations and proper genera thofe which Belon had 
confufedly mixed together. They formed the great 
divifion of terreftrial and aquatic birds; they made 
every fpecies occupy their proper place, confulting at 
once exterior form and natural habit. They could not 
bear the affedted ihtervention of aquatic birds in the 
midft of terreftrial birds. They placed the laft by 
themfelves; clear and diftindt from thofe whofe haunts 
and oeconomy werefb different. 

The fubjoined fcheme of arrangement by Mr Pen¬ 
nant, is introduced with the following obfervations. 

“ Mr Ray’s general plan is fo judicious, that to me" Pennant’*, 
itfeems fcarce poffible to make any change in it for Genera of. 
the better: yet, notwitbftanding he was in a manner 
the founder of fyilcmatic zoology, later difeoveries 
have made a few improvements on his labours. My 
candid friend Linnaeus did not take it amifs, that I, 
in part, negledt his example: for I permit the land- 
fowl to follow one another, undivided by the water- 
fowl, the grallae, and anferes of his fyftem f; but, in f See Zoo*, 
my generical arrangement, I moft pundtually attend l°gy- 
to the order he has given in his feveral divifions, ex¬ 
cept in thofe of his anferes, and a few of his grallae. 

For, after the manner of Mr Briffon, I make a diftindt 
order of water fowl with pinnated feet, placing them 
between the waders or cloven-footed water-fowl and 
the web-footed. The oftrich, and land-birds with 
wings ufelefs for flight, I place as a diftindt order. 

The trumpeter (pjophla L'inncn), and the buftards, I 
place at the end of the gallinaceous tribe. All are 
land-birds. The firft multiparous, like the generality 
of the gallinaceous tribe; the laft granivorous, fwift 
runners, avotders- of wet places; and both have bills 
fomewhat arched. It muft be confeffed, that both 
have legs naked above the knees ; and the laft, like 
the waders, lay but few eggs. They feem ambiguous 
birds that have affinity with each order; and it is hoped 
that each naturalift may be indulged the toleration off 
placing them as fuits his own opiniond’ 
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TABLE of Pennant's Arrangement, with the cor- 
refpondent ORDERS and GENERA in the Sys- 
tema Nature of Linnaus. 

Division I. LAND-BIRDS. Div. II. WATER-FOWL; 

'Order 1, Rapacious. Accipitres Linn-ei. 
II. Pies Pica. 

III. Gallinaceous. Gatlins 
Divif. I. IV. Columbine. Pajferes. 

V. Pafferine. Pajferes. 

VI. Struthious. 

'Order VII. Cloven footed") 
or Waders, f 

Divif. II. { VIII. Pinnated feet. { 

IX. Web-footed, {Jfj 

D i v. r. 

Ord. I. RAPACIOUS. 


I Vulture 

Vultur 

3 Owl 

Strix 

2 Falcon 

Falco 




Ord. II. 

PIES. 


4 Shrike 

Lanins 

17 Curucui 

Trogon 

5 Parrot 

PJitlacus 

18 Barbet 

Bucco 

6 Toucan 

Ramphaflos 

19 Cuckoo 

Cuculus 

7 Motmot 

Ramphaftos 

20 Wryneck 

Junix 

8 Hornbill 

Bucercs 

21 Woodpecker Picus 

9 Beefeater 

Buphaga 

22 Jacamar 

Alcedo 

to Ani 

Crotophaga 

23 Kingsfilher 

Alcedo 


Carnjus 

Coracias 

Oriolus 

Gracula 

Paradijcea 


25 Tody 

26 Bee-eater 

27 Hoopoe 

28 Creeper 


Todus 

Merops 

Upupa 

Certhia 


28 creeper certhm 

29 Honeyfucker Trochilus 


30 Cock 

31 Turkey 

32 Pintado 

33 Curado 

34 Peacock 


Ord. III. GALLINACEOUS. 

Phajianus 
Meleagris 
Numida 
Crax 
Panto 


35 Pheafant Phajianus 

36 Grous Telraa 

37 Partridge Tetro 

38 Trumpeter Pfophia 

39 Buftard Otis 


69 Plover Cbasadrius 

70 OyfttrceitchsrHamatopus 

71 Jacana Parra 

72 Partincole Hirundo 


73 Rail Rallus 

74 Sheathbill 

73 Gallinule Fulica 


Ord VIII. PINNATED-FEET. 


Arrange. 

went. 

——v 


Colymbus 


Larus 
Procellaria 
Mergus 
Anas 

V Diomedia 
t Phaton 
Pelicanus. 
Phaeton 
Plotus 

To the above, we have thought it neceffary tofub- 
join an extradt of the orders and genera as they Hand 
in the Index Ormthologicus and General Synopiis ofbirds 
as publifhed by Mr Latham; as from the copious 
manner in which he has treated the fubjedt, and from 
a very great addition he has been enabled to make to' 
this branch of natural hiftory, fome deviations from 
the plan of preceding authors, as well as the forma¬ 
tion of fome new genera, have neceffarily arifen. 


76 Phalarope Tringa 78 Grebe 

77 Coot Fulica 


79 Avofetta 

80 Courier 

81 Flammant 

82 Albatrofs 

83 Auk 

84 Guillemot 

85 Diver 

86 Skimmer 


Ord. IX. WEB-FOOTED. 
Recumtirojlra 88 Gull 
Currira BRISS89 Petrel 
Pbcenicopterus 90 Merganfer 
Diomedia 91 Duck 


Alca 

Colymbus 

Colymhus 

lihyncops 

Sterna 


92 Pinguin 

93 Pelican 

94 Tropic 

95 Darter 


TABLE of the ORDERS and GENERA of 
BIRDS, according to Mr Latham. 


Ind. Orn. 

AVIUM ORDINES. 
Div. I. 

I. Accipitres. 

II. Picse. 

III. Palferes. 

IV. Collumbse. 

V. Gallinse. 

VI. Struthiones. 

Div. II. 

VI I. Grallse 
VIII. Pinnatipedes 
IX. Palmipedes 


Syn. of Birds. 

ORDERS OF BIRDS. 
Div. I. 

Rapacious 

Pies 

Pafferine 

Columbine 

Gallinaceous 

Struthious 

Div. II. 

Waders 
Pinnated feet 
Web-footed 


40 Pigeon 


41 Staie 

42 Tlirufh 

43 Chatterer 

44 Coly 

45 Grt.Ibeak 

46 Bunting 

47 Tan agar 

48 Finch 


57 Dodo 


Ord. VII. 
.59 Spoonbill 

60 Screamer 

61 Jabiru 
^2 Boat bill 
353 Heron 


Ord. IV. 

Columba 

COLUMBINE. 


■Ord. V. 

PASSERINE. 


St urn us 

49 Flycatcher 

Mufcicapa 

1 Urdus 

50 Lark 

Alauda 

Ampelis 

51 Wagtail 

Mo'acilla 

Loxia 

52 Warblers 

Motacilla 

Loxia 

53 Manakin 

Fipra 

Emberiza 

54 Titmoufe 

Parus 

Tanagra 

35 Swallow 

Hirundo 

Fringdla 

56 Goatfucker 

Caprimulgus 

Ord. VI. 

STRUTHIOUS. 


DiJus 

58 Oftrich 

Struthio 

D 

I V. II. 


CLOVEN-FOOTED, or WADERS. 

Platalea 

64 Umbre 

Scopus BRJSS 

Palamedea 6? Ibis 

Tattalus 

Mytieria 

66 Curlew 

Scolopax 

Cancroma 

67 Snipe 

Scolopax 

Ardea 

68 Sandpiper 

Tringa 


AVIUM GENERA. 
Div. I. 

AVES TERRESTRES 
Ordo I. 

ACCIPITRES. 

1 Vulture 

2 Falco 

3 Strix 

Ordo II. 

PICiE. 

4 Lanius 

5 Pfittacus 

6 Ramphaftos 

7 Momotus 

8 Scythrops 

9 Buceros 

10 Bupbaga 

11 Crotophaga 
1 z Callasas 

13 Corvus 

14 Coracias 


GENERA OF BIRDS. 
Div. I. 

LAND BIRDS. 

Order I. 
RAPACIOUS. 
Vulture 
Fallon 
Owl 

Order II. 

PIES. 

Shrike 

Parrot 

Toucan 

Motmot 

Hornbill 

Beefeater 

Ani 

Wattle-Bird 

Crow 

Roller 

15 Oriolus 
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merit. Oriolus 

* v 16 Gracula 

17 Paradifaea 

18 Trogon 
1.9 Bucco 

20 Cuculus 

21 Yunx 

22 Picus 

23 Galbula 

24 Alcedo 

25 Sitta 

26 Todus 

27 Merops 

28 Upupa 

29 Certhiu 

30 Trochilus 

Ordo III. 

PASSERES. 

31 Sturnus 

32 Turdus 

33 Ampelis 

34 Colius 

35 Loxia 

36 Emberiza 

37 Tanagra 

38 Fringilla 

39 Phytotoma 

40 Mufcicapa 

41 Alauda 

42 Motacilla 

43 Sylvia 

44 Pipra 

45 Parus 

46 Hirundo 

47 Caprimulgus 

Ordo IV. 

COLUMB2E, 

48 Columba. 

Ordo V. 

GALLINJL 
'49 Pavo 

50 Meleagris 

51 Penelope 

52 Numida 

53 Crax 

54 Phafianus 

55 Tinamus 

56 Tetra-o 

57 Perdix 
38 Pfophia 
59 Otis 


Ordo VI. 

STRUTHIONES. 

60 Didus 

61 Struthio 

62 Cafuarius 
62 Rhea 
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Syti. of Birds. 

Oriole 

Grakle 

Paradife Bird 

Curucui 

Barlet 

Cuckoo 

Wryneck 

Woodpecker 

Jacamar 

Kingsffbcr 

Nutha.th 

Tody 

Bee-eater 

Hoopoe 

Creeper 

Humming Bird 

Order III. 
PASSERINE. 

Starling 

Thrujh 

Chatterer 

Coly 

Grojbeak 

Bunting 

Tanager 

Finch 

Flycatcher 

Bark 

Wagtail 

Warbler 

Man akin 

Titmoufe 

Swallow 

Goatfucker 

Order IV. 

COLUMBINE. 

Pigeon 


Order V. 

GALLINACEOUS. 

Peacock 

Turkey 

Pintado 

Curaffo 

Pheafant 

Tinamon 

Grous 

Partridge 

Trumpeter 

Bujlard 


Order VI. 

STRUTHIOUS. 

Dodo 

African OJlrich 
Cajfowary 
American OJlrich 


Ind, Orn . 

DIV. II. 

AVES AQUATIC IE, 

Ordo VII. 

GRALL-L. 

6a Platalea 

65 Palamedea 

66 Mydleria 

67 Cancroma 

68 Scapus 

69 Ardea 

70 Tantalus 

71 Numenius 

72 Scolopax 

73 Tringa 

74 Charadrius 

75 Curforius 

76 Hsematopus 

77 Glareola 

78 Rallus 

79 Parra 

80 Gallinula 

81 Vaginalis 

Ordo VIII. 

PINNATIPEDES. 

82 Phalaropus 

83 Fulica 

84 Podicepo 

Ordo IX. 

PALMIPEDES. 

* Pedibus longiaribus 

85 Recurviroftra 

86 Corrira 

87 Phcenicopterus 

f f Pedibus brevioribus 

88 Diomedea 

89 Alca 

90 Uria 

91 Colymbus 
62 Rynchops 
93 Sterna 

93 Larus 

95 Procellaria 

96 Mergus 

97 Anas 

98 Aptenodytea 

99 Pelicanus 

100 Phaeton. 

101 Plotus 


Syn, of Birds, 
DIV. II. 

WATER BIRDS. 
Order VII. 

WADERS. 

Spoonbill 

Screamer 

Jaliru 

Boatbill 

Umbre 

Heron 

Ibis 

Curlew 

Snipe 

Sandpiper 

Plover 

Oyfler-catcher 

Pratincole 

Rail 

jfacana 

Gallinule 

Sheath-bill 

Order VIII. 

With PINNATED- 
FEET. 

Phalarope 

Coot 

Grebe 

Order IX. 
WEB-FOOTED- 

* With long legs 
Avofet 
Courier 
Flamingo 

•ft WithJhort legs,. 

Albatrofs 

Auk 

Guillemot 

Diver 

Skimmer 

Tern 

Gull 

Petrel 

Merganfer 

Duck 

Pinguin 

Pelican 

Tropie Bird 

Darter 


Arrange¬ 

ment. 

w— v —— < 


In the latter arrangements of birds, although it can, 
not be faid that the authors have loft fight of their 
great predeceffor Linnaeus, yet the neceffity of deviating 
from him muftfeem obvious, when the very great num¬ 
ber of fpecies which have come to our knowledge of 
late years, fufficient to juftify fuch alteration, and 
fatisfy the moft fcrupulous advocates of this great man, 
is confidered. In his laft edition of the Syflema Na¬ 
ture, Linnaeus enumerates about 930 birds only; but 

in 
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Arrange. in the Index and Syndpfes cf Mr Latham, they have How far we have already exceeded this number in Arrange, 
i been increafed to very near 4000, a number never every department the naturalift can teftify 5 but how nient. 

imagined by former writers on the fubjeft to exift much farther the lift may be increafed, no one will v 
in nature. pretend to foretel, whilft the ardour and indefatigable 

M Biberg, in his excellent treatife Qcconoma Na- induftry of the prefent race of naturalifts, added to the 
turn am am. acad. vol. 2. calculates the probability of the tafte for poffefling new acquifitions, and exploring new 
vegetable kingdom furniftiing as far as_ 1 o,ooo fpecies; countries, flra.ll continue. 

that of the vermes 2000; infefts 10,000; amphi- For Linnem’s Arrangement . See Zoonocv. 
hia 300 ; filhes 2000; birds 2000 ; quadrupeds 200. 
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iOmitho- ORNITHOMANCY, a fpecies of divination per¬ 
nancy formed by means of birds; being the fame with au- 
1 gury. See Divination and Augury. 
v. ro ^ io ' ORNITHOPUS, in botany : A genus of the de- 
candria order, belonging to the diadelphia clal's of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
32d order, Papilwnacea. The legumen is articulated, 
cylindrical, and bent in the form of a bow. 

ORNUS fraxinus, is that fpecies of the afh tree, 
in the Linnasan fyilem, which, according to Dr Ci- 
rillo cf Naples, produces the manna. It is tire afh- 
tree, whole fmallerleaves are lawed, with flowers ha¬ 
ving petals. In order to obtain the manna, thofe 
whofe bufmefs it is, in July and Auguft, make an ob ■ 
long incifion, and take off from the bark of the tree 
about three inches in length and two in breadth : they 
leave the wound open, and by degrees the manna runs 
out, and is almoft fuddenly thickened to its proper 
•confidence, and is found adhering to the bark of the 
tree. This is collected in balkets, aud called manna 
crajja. When they want fine manna, they apply to 
the incifion of the bark thin ftraw, or fmall bits of 
fhrubs ; fo that the manna in coming out runs upon 
thefe bodies, and is collected in a fort of regular tubes, 
which gave it the name of manna in camtolu 

OROBANCHE, in botany: A genus of the 
•angiofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
■the 40th order, Perj ornate. The calyx is bifid; the 
corolla ringent; the capfule unilocular, bivaived, and 
polyfpermous; there is a glandule under the bafe 
of the germen. 

OROBIO (Don Belthafar), a celebrated Jew of 
Spain. He was carefully educated in Judaifm by his 
parents who were Jews, though they outwardly pro- 
feffed themfclves Roman Catholics; abftaining from 
the praftice of their religion in every thing, except 
'only the obfervatiou of the faff of expiation, in the 
month Tifri or September. Orobio ftudied thelcho- 
laftic philosophy tifual in Spain, and became fo {killed 
in it, that he was made profeffor of metaphyfics in the 
■univerfity of Salamanca. Afterwards, h >wever, ap¬ 
plying himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic, hepraftifed that 
art at Seville with fuccefs, till, accufed of Judaifm, he 
was throv/n into the inquifttion, and fuffered the moft 
dreadful cruelties, in order to force a confeffon. He 
himfelf tells us, that he was put into a dark dungeon, 
fo ftrait that he could fearce turn himfelf in it; 
and fuffered fo many hardships, that his brain began 
to be difturbed. He talked to himfelf often in this 
Way: 4< Am I indeed that Don Balthafar Orobio who 
walked freely about in Seville, who Was entirely at eafe, 
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and had the blefflngs of a wife and children ?” Some¬ 
times, fuppofing that his paft life was but a dream, 
and that the dungeon where he then lay was his true 
birth place, and which to all appearance would alfo 
prove the place of his death. At other times, as he 
had a very metaphyfical head, he firft formed argu¬ 
ments of that kind, and then refolved them; perform¬ 
ing thus the three different parts of opponent, re- 
fpondent, and moderator, at the fame time. In this 
whimfical way he amufed himfelf from time to time, 
and conftantly denied that he was a Jew. After ha¬ 
ving appeared twice or thrice before the inquifitors, 
he was ufed as follows : At the bottom of a fubterra- 
neous vault, lighted by two or three fmall torches, he 
appeared before two pgrfons, one of whom was judge 
of the inquifition, and the other fecretary ; who, a Ik¬ 
ing him whether lie would copfels the truth ? preced¬ 
ed, that in cafe of a criminal’s denial, the holy office 
would not be deemed the caufe of his ..death if he 
fhould expire under the torments, but that it muft be 
imputed entirely to his own obftinacy. Then the 
executioner ftript off his clothes, tied his feet and 
hands with a ftrong cord, and fet him upon a little 
ftool, while he paffed the cord through fome iron 
buckles which were fixed in the wall; then drawing away 
the ftool, he remained hanging by the cord, which the 
executioner ftill drew harder and harder, to make him 
confefs, till a furgeon allured the conrt of examinants, 
that he could not poffibly bear more without expiring. 
Thefe cords put him to exquifite tortures, by cutting 
into the flefh, and making the blood burft from under 
his nails. As there was certainly danger that the 
cords would tear of his flefh, to prevent the word, 
care was taken to gird him with fome bands about the 
breaft, which however were drawn fo very tight, that 
he would have run the rifle cf not being able to 
breathe, if he had not held his breath in while the 
executioner put the bands round him ; by which de¬ 
vice his lungs had room enough to perform their 
fun ft ons. In the fevereft extremity of his fufferings 
he was told that this was but the beginning of his 
torments, and that he would better confols before 
they proceeded to extremities. Orobio added further, 
that the executioner, being on a fmall ladder, in order 
to frighten him, frequently let it hill ag'ainft the fhin- 
bones of his legs; fo that the (laves being fharp, crea¬ 
ted exquifite .pain. At lad, after three years confine¬ 
ment, finding themfelves baffled by his perfeverance in 
denying his religion, they ordered his wounds to be 
cured, and diftharged him. As foon as he had got 
liberty, he refolved to quit the Spanifh dominions ; 
and, .going to France, was made profeffor of phyfic at 

Thoulcufe, 


Orobio. 
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Orobus, Thonloufe. The thefts which he made as candidate 

Crodcs. f or this place were upon putrefaSion; and he main- 

' v tained them with lo much metaphyficJ fub:ilety, as. 
embarraired all his competitors. He continued i.i this 
city for feme time, ftili outwardly profelling popery: 
but at laid, weary of diffembling, he repaired to Am- 
her Jam, where he was circumcftd,, took the name of 
Jfaac, and profelfed Judaifm ; hill continuing, how- 
•ever, to pradtife phyfic, in which he was much efteem- 
ed. Upon the publication of Spinoza’s book, he 
defpifed a fyftem the falfenefs of which he quickly 
dilcovered; and when Bredenbourg’s aniwer to it 
came to bis hands; 0 robin, being pcihi.’deJ that the 
writer, in refuting Spinoza, had alio admitted Line 
principles which tended to Atheilm, took up his pen 
a gain It them both, and publillied a piece to that pur- 
pole, 'intituled, Certamen phllofophicum adverfus J. B. 
Prmcipia.. But the dilpute which he held with the 
celebrated Philip Limborch againft the Chriftian reli¬ 
gion made the greateft r.oifc. ,-Here he exerted the 
utmoft force of his metaphysical genius, and carried 
himf. If with great temper. The three papers which 
Jie wrote on the occalion were afterwards printed by 
iiis aatagonift, in an account which he publilhed of 
the conti overfy, under the title of Arnica Goliath cum 
jfudieo. Orobio died in 1687. 

OROBUS, bitter vetch : A genus of the de- 
canuria order, belonging to the dtadelphia clafs cf 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
3 2d order, PapiTwnacee. The ftyle is linear ; the calyx 
obtufe at the bale, with the upper fegments deeper 
and lliorter than the reft. There are nine fpecies. All 
of them have fibi ated roots, which are perennial, but 
are annual in ftalk, rifmg early in fpring and decaying 
in autumn. They are very hardy plants, and piofper 
in any common foil of a garden- Moft of the forts 
are very floriferous, and the flowers -eonfpicuous and 
ornamental for adorning the flower compartments. 
The flowers are univerfally of the papilionaceous or 
butterfly kind, confiding each of four irregular petals, 
i. e. a Itandard, two wings, and a keel; and are ad 
fucceeded by long taper leed-pods, furnilhing plenty of 
ripe feed in autumn ; by which the plants may be pro¬ 
pagated abundantly, as alfo by parting the roots. 

'lhe Scotch.Highlanders have a great efteem for the 
tubercles of the roots of the tuberofus, or fpecies 
fometimes called zv d-pea. They dry and chew them 
in general to give a better relilh to their liquor; they 
aifo affirm that they are good againft moft diforders of 
the breaft, and that by the ufe of them they are enabled 
to reftft hunger and third for a long time. In Bread- 
albane and Rolslhite, they fometimes bruife and deep 
them in water, and make an agreeable fermented liquor 
with them. They have a fweet taile, lomething like 
the roots ofliqunrice ; and, when boiled, we are told, 
they are nutritious and well flavoured ; and in times of 
fcarcity they have ferved as afubftitute for bread. 

ORODE.S, a prince of Parthia, who murdered his 
brother Mithridates, and afeended his throne. He 
defeated Craftus the Roman triumvir, and poured 
melted gold down the throat of bis fallen enemy, to 
reproach him for his avarice and ambition. He fol¬ 
lowed the intereft of Caffius and Brutus at Philippi, 
It is laid, that when Orodes became old and infirm, 
n::s 30 children applied to him, and difputed in his 
Vol. XIII. 
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prefence their right to the fucceflion. Ph; antes, the' Oronthi f, 
eldcft of them, obtained the crown from his father ; II 
and, to haften him out of the world, he attempted to 0l I' !l ' : '' >? ". 
poilon him. The poifon had no effedt; and Phraates, 

Hill determined on hi, father’s death, ftranglcd him 
with his own hands, about 33 ye.us before the Chril- 
tian era. Orodes had then reigned about 50 years. 

ORONTIUM, in botany; A genus of the rn ,m- 
gynia oider, belonging to the hexandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
lecond order, Piperita. The fpadix is cylindrical 
covered with florets; the corolla hexapctal ;us anil 
naked; there is no ftyle ; the follicles are monofpor. 
mous. 

OROONOKO, a g eat river of terra firrria, in 
South America, which riles in Popayan, and falls in;0 
the fea with 16 mouths. 

ORPHAN, a fatherlefs child or minor; or one 
that is deprived b..th of father and mother. 

ORPHEUS, a celebrated po-t and mufician cf an¬ 
tiquity. His reputation was eftablilhed as early as 
the time of die Argonautic expedition, in which he 
was himfelf an adventurer ; and is faid by Apollonius 
Rhodius not only to have incited the Argonauts to 
row by the found of his lyre, but to have vanquished 
and put to filence the firens by the fuperiority of his 
ftrains. Yet, notwithftanding the great celebrity he 
had fo long enjoyed, there is a palf.tge in Cicero, 
which fays, that Ariltotle, in the third book of Li, 

Poetics, which is now loft, doulud if fuch a perfon as 
Orpheus ever ePfied. But as the work of Cicero, in 
which this paliage occurs, is in dialogue, it is not 
eafy to difeover what was his own opinion upon the 
fubjedt, the words cited being put into the mouth of 
Caius Cotta. And Cicero, in other parts of his wri¬ 
tings, mentions Orpheus as a pejibn of whofe exit’;. 
ence he had no doubts. There arefevcral ancient au¬ 
thors, among whom is Suidas, who enumerate five 
perfons of the name of Orpheus, and relate fome par¬ 
ticulars cf each. And it is very probable that it has 
fared with Orpheus as with Hercules, ahd that wri¬ 
ters have attributed to one the adtions of many. But, 
however that may have been, we Ihall not attempt to 
colledt ail the fables that poets and rnyihologifts have 
invented concerning him ; they are too well known to 
need infertion heie. We Ihall, therefore, in fpe.ik¬ 
ing of him, make ufe only of fuch materials as the 
bell ancient hiftorians, and the moft refpectab’.e wri¬ 
ters among the moderns, have furnilhed towards his 
hiftory: 

Dr Cudworth, in his InltU-Clual SyfierP ', after e::a- * n.-mit 1, 
mining and confuting the objections that have been §e&. 17, 
made to the being of an Orpheus, and with his ufual 
learning and abilities clearly eftablilhing h's exift- 
ence, proceeds, in a very ample manner, to fpeak of 
the opinions and waitings of our bard, whom he re¬ 
gards not only as the firft muiician and poet of anti¬ 
quity, but as a great mythologift, from whom the 
Greeks derived the Thracian religious rites and my- 
fteries. 

“ It is the opinion (fays he)'of fome eminent phi- 
lologers of later times, that there never was any fuch 
perl’on as Orpheus, except in Fairy-land; and that 
his whole hiftory was nothing but a mere romantic al¬ 
legory, utterly devoid of truth and reality. Butchers 
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Orpheus, is nothing alleged for this opinion from antiquity, ex- 

‘ v cept the one paffage of Cicero concerning Ariftotle ; 

who feems to have meant no more than this, that 
there was no fuch poet as Orpheus anterior to Homer, 
or that the verfes vulgarly called Grphical were 
not written by Orpheus. However, if it fliould be 
granted that Ariftotle had denied the exiftence of fuch 
a man, there feems to be no reafon why his Angle tef- 
timony (hould preponderate againft the univerftil con¬ 
tent of all antiquity: which agrees, that Orpheus was 
the fon of (Eager, by birth a Thracian, the father 
or chief founder of the mythological and allegorical 
theology amongft the Greeks, and of all their mod 
facred religious rites and myfteries; who is commonly 
fuppofed to have lived before the Trojan war, that 
is, in the time of the Ifraelitifh judges, or at leaft to 
have been fenior both to Heliod and Homer ; and to 
have died a Violent death, moft affirming that he was 
torn in pieces by women, bccaufe their hufbands de- 
lerted them in order to follow him. For which reafon, 
in the vifion of Herus Pamphilius, in Plato, Orpheus’s 
foul paffing into another body, is faid to have chofen 
that of afvvan, a reputed mufical animal, on account of 
the great hatred he had conceived for all women, from 
the death which they had inflidted on him. And the 
hiftoric truth of Orpheus was not only acknowledged 
by Plato, but alfo by Ifocrates, who lived before 
Ariftotle, in his oration in praife of Bufiris ; and con¬ 
firmed by the grave hiftorian Diodorus Siculus, who 
fays, that Orpheus diligently applied himfelf to litera¬ 
ture, and when he had learned Taorthe 
mythological part of theology, he travelled into E- 
gypt, where he foon became the greateft proficient 
among the Greeks in the myfteries of religion, theolo¬ 
gy, and poetry. Neither was his hiftory of Orpheus 
contradifled by Origen, when fo juftly provoked by 
Cellus, who had preferred him to our Saviour; and, 
according to Suidas, Orpheus the Thracian was the 
firft inventor of the religious myfteries of the Greeks, 
and that religion was thence called Opa-nma Threjkeia, 
as if a Thracian invention. On account of the great 
antiquity of Orpheus, there have been numberlefs fables 
intermingled with his hiftory; yet there appears no 
reafon that we fhould difbelieve the exiftence of fuch a 
man.” 

CudwGrth is alfo of opinion, that the poems afcribed 
to Orpheus ■were either written by him, or that they 
were very ancient, and contained his doftrines. He 
farther argues, that though Orpheus wds a polytheift, 
and afferted a multiplicity of gods, he neverthelefs 
acknowledged one fupreme unmade deity, as the ori¬ 
ginal of all things; and that the Pythagoreans and 
Platonifts not only had Orpheus in great efteem, be- 
ing commonly called by them the Tbsologer, but were 
alfo thought in great meafure to have owed their theo¬ 
logy and philofophy to him, deriving it from his prin¬ 
ciples and traditions. 

* Wurbur ^ le bifliop of Gioucefter* fpeaks no more doubt- 

, 01J> " fully of the exiftence of Orpheus than of Homer and 

Helled, with whom he ranks him, not only as a 
poet, but alfo as a theologian, and founder of reli¬ 
gion- 

The family of Orpheus is traced by Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton for feveral generations: “ Sefac paffing over the 
H.He'pom, conquers Thrace; kills Lycurgus, king 
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of that country; and gives his kingdom and one of Orpheu*. 
his finging-women to CEagrus, .the fon of Tharops, and ' 

father of Orpheus; hence Orpheus is faid to have had 
the mufe Calliope for his mother.” 

He is allowed by moft ancient authors to have ex¬ 
celled in poetry and mufic, particularly the latter: and 
that to fuch a degree, that he is reprefented as taming 
the moft ferocious animals, changing the courfe of the 
winds by his melody, and as cauftng the trees of the 
foreft to dance in concert with his lyre. This ac¬ 
count, though we muft fuppofe it fabulous, yet proves 
his excellence to have been great before it could have 
given rife to'fuch fftftions. He is faid to have early 
cultivated the lyre, in preference to every other inftru- 
ment: fo that all thofe who came after him were con¬ 
tented to be his imitators; whereas, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, he adopted no model; for before his time no 
other mufic was known, except a few airs for the flute. 

Mufic was fo clofely connefted in ancient times with B urne y>, 
the moft fublime fciences, that Orpheus united it notHift. of 
only with philofophy, but with theology and legiflation. Mufic, 

He abftained from eating animal food ; and held eggs P- 3 lo « 
in abhorrence as aliment, being perfuaded that the egg Scc ' 
fubftfted before the chicken, and was the principle of 
all exiftence : both his knowledge and prejudices, it is 
probable, were acquired in Egypt, as well as thofe of 
Pythagoras many ages after. 

With refpeft to his -abftaining from the flefh • of 
oxen, Gefner fuppofes it may have proceeded from 
the veneration'fhown to that animal fo ufeful in tillage, 
in the Eleufinian myfteries inftituted in honour of 
Ceres, the goddefs of agriculture. He might have 
added, that, as thefe myfteries were inftituted in imi¬ 
tation of thofe eftablifhed in Egypt in honour of Ofiris 
and Ifts, this abftinence from animal food was of the 
like origin, and a particular compliment to Apis. 

But Abbe Fraguier, in an ingenious diflertation upon 
the Orphic Life, gives ftill more importance to the pro¬ 
hibition ; for as Orpheus was the legiflator and huma- 
nizer of the wild and favage Thracians, who were ca- 
nibals, a total abolition of eating human fifth could 
only be eftablifhed by obliging his countrymen to ab- 
ftain from every thing that had life. 

With refpeci to theology, Diodorus Siculus tells g; _ 
us, that his father CEagrus gave him his firft inftrue- cu i us 
tions in religion, imparting to him the myfteries of iv. cap, 2.5. 
Bacchus, as they were then pradfifed in Thrace. He 
became afterwards a difciple of the Idsei Dadtyli in 
Crete, and there acquired new ideas concerning reli¬ 
gious ceremonies. But nothing contributed fo much, 
to his fkill in theological matters, as his journey into 
Egypt; where being initiated into the myfteries of 
Ifis and Ofiris, or of Ceres and Bacchus, he acquired 
a knowledge concerning initiations, expiations, fune¬ 
ral rites, and otiier points of religious worlhip, far fu- 
perior to any one of his age and country. And being 
much connected with the defeendants of Cadmus, the; 
founder of Thebes in Boeotia, he refolved, in order to 
honour their origin, to tranfport into Greece the. 
whole fable of Ofiris, and apply it to the family of 
Cadmus. The credulous people eafily received this 
tale, and were much flattered by the inftitution of the 
ceremonies in honour of Ofiris. Thus Orpheus, who 
was held in great veneration at the Grecian Thebes, of 
which he was become a citizen, admirably adapted. 

this 
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©rphcus. this fable, and rendered it refpedable, not only by his 
beautiful verfes and manner of finging them, but by 
the reputation he had acquired of being profoundly 
{killed in all religious concerns. Diodorus Siculus alio 
fays that he was a mod attentive dudent in all kinds 
of literature, whether facred or profane. 

At his return into Greece, according to Paufanias, 
he was held in the high eft veneration by the people, as 
they imagined he had difcovered the fecret of expia¬ 
ting crimes, purifying criminals, curing difeafes, and 
appeafing the angry gods. He formed and promul¬ 
gated an idea of a hell, from the funeral ceremonies 
of the Egyptians, which was received throughout 
all Greece. Ele inflituted the mylteries and worlhip 
of Hecate among the Eginites, and that of Ceres at 
Sparta. 

Juftin Martyr fays, that he introduced among the 
Greeks near 360 gods ; Hefiod and Homer purfued 
his labours, and followed the fame clue, agreeing in 
the like doftriacs, having all drank at the fame Egyp¬ 
tian fountain. 

Profane authors look upon Orpheus as the inventor 
of that fpecies of magic called evocation of the manes, 
or raifmg ghods ; and indeed the hymns which are at¬ 
tributed to him are modly pieces of incantation, and 
real conjuration. By all accounts he was an admirable 
mufician : he is faid to have received a lyre from 
Apollo, or according to fome from Mercury, upon 
which he played with fuch a mafterly hand, that even 
the mod rapid rivers ceafed to flow, the favage beads 
of the foreft forgot their wildnefs, and the mountains 
came to liden to his fong. All nature feemed charmed 
and animated, and the nymphs were his condant com¬ 
panions. Eurydice was the only one who made a 
deep impreffion on the melodious mufician, and their 
nuptials were celebrated. Their happinefs, however, 
was but fhort: for Aridseus became enamoured of her; 
and as fhe fled from her purfuer, a ferpent that was 
lurking in the grafs bit her foot, and lhe died of the 
poifoned wound. Her lofs was feverely felt by Or¬ 
pheus, and he refolved to recover her or perifli in the 
attempt. With his lyre in his hand, he entered the 
infernal regions, and gained an eafy admifiion to the 
palace of Pluto. The king of hell was charmed with 
the melody of his drains; and according to the beau¬ 
tiful expreffions of the poets, the wheel of Ixion flop¬ 
ped, the done of Sifyphus dood dill, Tantalus forgot 
his perpetual third, and even the Juries relented. 
Pluto and Proferpine were moved with his forrow, 
and confented to redore him Eurydice, provided he 
forbore looking behind him till he had come to the ex- 
tremed borders of hell. The conditions were gladly 
accepted, and Orpheus was already in fight of the up- 
..per regions of the air, when he forgot his promifes, 
and turned back to look at his long loft Eurydice. 

All dangers pad, at length the lovely bride 
In fafety goes, with her melodious guide ; 

Longing the common light again to fhare, 

And draw the vital breath of upper air: 

Ele fird, and clofe behind him followed fhe; 

For fuch was Proferpine’s fevere decree. 

When drong defires th’ impatient youth invade; 

By little caution, and much love betrayed; 
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A fault which eafy pardon might receive, Orpheus- 

Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive. 

For near the confines of etherial light. 

And longing for the glimmering of a fight, 

Th’ unwary lover cad a look behind, 

Forgetful of the law, normader of his mind. 

Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty fmoke; 

And his long toils were forfeit for a look. 

Dryden’s Virgil. 


He favv her, but fhe indantly vanifhed from his eyes; 
He attempted to follow her, but he ,was refufed ad¬ 
mifiion ; and the only comfort he could find was to 
footh his grief at the found of his mufical inftrument 
in grottoes or on the mountains. He totally fepa- 
rated himfelf from the fociety of mankind ; and the 
Thracian women whom he had offended by his cold- 
nefs to their amorous patlion, or according to others, 
by his unnatural gratifications and impure indulgen- 
cies, attacked him while they celebrated the origies of 
Bacchus; and after they had torn his body to pieces, 
they threw his head into the Hebrus, which Rill ar¬ 
ticulated the words Eurydice ! Eurydice ! as it was 
carried down the dream into the hEgean fea. Others 
think, that as he attempted to conjure his wife from 
the dead, which they underdood by the dory of hi:-: 
going down to hell, he thought he faw her, and when 
afterwards, on looking back lie miffed her, he died of 
grief. There is certainly fome reafoa for fuppofing 
this to be the cafe : for there were perfons and tem¬ 
ples publicly appointed for the purpofe; and Paufanias 
really lpeaks of that temple which was in Thefprotia, 
and where Orpheus went tq call up the ghod of Eu¬ 
rydice. Poets often mention this fubjedt; and in¬ 
dances of it occur in hi dory both facred and pro¬ 
fane. The witch of Endor is well known to thofe 
who read the hidorical part of the Bible. But to 
particfilarife indances, whether facred or profane, 
would be endlefs. Some maintain that he was kill¬ 
ed by a thunder-bolt. He was buried at Pieria 
in Macedonia, according to Apollodorus. The inha¬ 
bitants of Dion boaded that his tomb was in their 
city, and the people of Mount Libethrus in Thrace 
claimed the fame honour ; and farther obferved that 
the nightingales which built their neds near his tomb, 
fang with greater melody than all other birds. Or¬ 
pheus, as fome report, after death received divine 
honours; the mufes gave an honourable burial to bis 
remains, and his lyre became one of the condellations 
in the heavens. 

Tzetzes explains the fable of his drawing his wife 
Eurydice from hell, by his great fkill in medicine, with 
which he prolonged her life, or, in other words, 
fnatched her from the grave. jEfculapius, and other 
phyficians, have been faid to have raifed from the 
dead thofe whom they had recovered from dangerous 
difeafes. 

The bifiiop of Glouceder, in his learned, ample, 
and admirable account of the Eleufinian myderies, 
fays, “ While thefe myderies were confined to Egypt 
their native country, and while the Grecian lawgivers 
went thither to be initiated, as a kind of defignation 
to their office, the ceremony would be naturally de- 
fcribed in terms highly allegorical. The way of 
3 T 2 fpeaking 
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fpeafcing tvas ufed by Orpheus, Bacchus, and others : 
and continued, even after the my ft cries were introdu¬ 
ced into Greece as appears by the fables of Heroines, 
Caftor, Pollux, and Tbel'eus’s defeent into hell; but 
the allegory was fo circumftanced, as to difeover the 
trutli concealed under it. So Orpheus is fa:d to get 
to hell by the power of his harp : 

Threicia fretus citbara, JkMufque canons. 

Virg. iFn. vi. ver. 119. 

That is, in quality of lawgiver; the harp being the 
known fymbol of his laws, by which he humanized a 
rude and barbarous people.—Had an old poem, un¬ 
der the name of Orpheus, intitled A defc.nt into Hell, 
been now extant, it would perhaps have fhown us, 
that no more was meant than Orpheus’s initiation. 

See Mysteries. _ _ _ 

Many ancient writers, in fpeaking ofhis death, relate, 
that the Thracian women, as hinted at above, enraged 
at bein'* abandoned by their hufbands, who were dilci- 
pies of Orpheus, concealed themlelvet in the woods, in 
.order to fa date their vengearfee; and, notwithftanding 
they poftponed the perpetration of their defign, fome 
time through fear, at length, by drinking to a degree 
of intoxication, they fo far fortified their courage as to 
put him to death. And Plutarch affures us, that the 
Thracians fiigrnatized their women, even,in his time, 

for the barbarity of this aflion. 

Our venerable bard is defended by the author* of 
Warlrrr- ^ mAveLegation, from feme infinuations to his difad- 
■vantage in I)iogenps Laertius. “ It is true (fa) s he)j 
if uncertain report was to be believed, the mylleries 
were corrupted very eflriyj for Orpheus himfelf is faid 
to have abufed them. But this was an art the de¬ 
bauched myflae of later times employed to varnifh their 
enormities ; as the detefted paederafts of after-ages 
fcandalized the blamelefs Socrates. Befides, the ftory 
is fo ill laid, that it is detected by the fureft records 
of antiquity : for in coniequen.ce of what they rabled 
of Orpheus in the myfteries, they pretended he was 
torn in pieces by the Women ; whereas it appeared 
from the infeription on his monument at Dium m 
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Olkquitur numeris feptem diferimina vocum : 

Jamque eadem digs,is, jam pectine pul fit ehurno. 

JPn. lib. vi. ver. 647. 

The feven firings given by the poet in this pa ft age 
to the lyre of Orpheus, is'a circumftance feme what 
hiftorical. The firft Meicurean lyre had, at moll, 
but four firings. Others were afterwards added to it 
by the fecond Mercury, or Amphion: but, according 
to feveral traditions preferved by Greek biftorians, it 
was Orpheus who eompleted the fecond tetrachord, 
which extended the fcale to a heptachord, or feven 
founds, implied b.y the feptem diferimina vocum. For 
the aifertion of many writers, that Orpheus added two. 
new firings to the lyre, which beforehad feven,'dallies 
with the claims of Pythagoras to the invention ot 
the oriachord, or addition of the found projlambatto -> 
mi nos to the heptachord, of whieh almoft all antiqui¬ 
ty allows him to have been the inventor. And it is 
not eafy to fuppofe, that the lyre fhould have been 
reprefeBled in ancient fculpture with four or five firings, 
only, if it had had nine fo early as the time of Or¬ 
pheus, who flourifhed long before fculpture was known, 
in Greece. See the article Lyre. 

With refgedt to the- writings of Orpheus, he is men¬ 
tioned by Pindar as author of the Argonauties, and 
Herodotus fpeaks of his Orphics. His hymns, fays 
Paulanias, were very ihort, and but few in number; 
the Lycomides, an Athenian family, knew them by 
heart, and had an exclufive privilege of finging them*, 
and thofe of their old poets, Mufeus,. Qnomacntus, 
Pamphus* and Olen, at the celebration of the Eleufi- 
nian myfteries ; that is,, the priefthood was hereditary 
in this family. 

Jamblicus tells us, that the poems under the name- 
of Orpheus were written in the Doric dialed, but 
have Iince been tranfdialected, or modernifed. It was 
the common opinion in antiquity that they were ge¬ 
nuine; but even thofe who doubted of it, gave them 
to the earlieft Pythagoreans, and fome of them to Py- 
... .... , thagoras himfelf, who has frequently been called the 

Macedonia, that he was flruck dead with lightning, t e follower'of Orpheus, and has been fuppofed to have. 

envied death of the reputed favourites of the gods. adopted many of his opinions. 

This monument at Dium, ccnfiftmg of a marble - - 

urn on a pillar, was Hill to be feen in the time of Pau- 
fanias. It is faid, however, that his fepulchre was 
removed from Libetlrra, upon Mount Olympus, where 
Orpheus was born, ar.d from whence it was transfer¬ 
red to Dium by the Macedonians, after the ruin of 
Libethra by a fudden inundation w'hich a dreadful 
ftorm had cccafioned., This event is very minutely 
related by Paufanias. 

Virgil beftows the firft place in his Elyfium upon 
tire legiflators, and thofe who brought mankind from a 
Qa'e of nature into focl ty. 

Magnanimi heroes, nati meliorihus annis. 

At the head of tlrefe is Orpheus, tie moft renowned 
of the European lawgivers,, but better known under 
the charadler ol a poet: for the firft laws being written 
in meafure, to allure men to learn them, and, W’ben 
learnt, to retain them, the fable W'ould have it, that 
.by the force of harmony Orpheus foftened the favage 
inhabitants cf Thrace 


Of the poems that are ftill fnbfifting under the 
name of Orpheus, which were collected and publifb- 
ed at Nuremberg 1702, by Andr. Chrift, Efchen- 
bach, and which have been iince reprinted at Leipfic 
1764, under the title cf op*E£U ahAntA, feveral have 
.been attributed to Qnomacritus, an Athenian, who 
flourifhed under the Pyfiftratidne, about 500 years, 
before Chrift. Their titles are, 1. The Argonauties*. 
an epic poem. 2. Eighty-fix hymns; which are fo 
full of incantations and magical evocation, that Daniel 
Heinfius has called them ver cm Satan# liturgiam, “ the 
true liturgy of the devil.” Paufanias, who made no 
doill't that the hymns fubfifting in his time were com- 
poled by Orpheus, tells us, that though lefs elegant,, 
they had been preferred for religious purpofes to thofe 
of Homer. 3. He lapidibus, a poem on precious ftones. 
4. Fragments, collected by Henry Stevens. Orpheus 
has been called the inventor, or at lead the propagator , 
of many arts and doftrines among the Greeks, i. The 
combination of letters, or the art cf writing. 2. Mufic,, 

tbfc 
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©rpheus, the lyre, or ciihara, cf leven firings, adding three to 

(Jrpiment. that of Mercury, 3. Hexameter ‘verfe. 4, Myjlcries 

" v - an J theology. 5. M.dicins. 6. Magic and dkina.hn:. 

7. AJlrology. Servius upon the fixth aEneid, p. 450, 
fays Orpheus firft indituted the harmony of the Jpheres. 
8.. He is Hid likewife to have been the hrft who ima¬ 
gined .7 pUira'Uy of worlds , or that the moon and pla¬ 
nets were inhabited. 

Orpheus, in ichthyology, tbenameof afifh caught 
in the Archipelago. It is of a broad and flat figure, 
and of a fine purple colour; its eyes are large and 
prominent, and its teeth ferr.ued ; it has only one 
tin on the back, and lhe anterior rays of that are 
prickly, the others ioft to the touch; its anus is i'mall, 
and is laid to have no paflage tor the femen. 

This was the fiih called orpheus by the ancients, but 
the modern Greeks call another fifh by that name. 
It is a fpecies cf the fparus, of a flat figure, but very 
thick, has a fmall mouth, and is covered with frnall 
but very rough feales, which adhere very firmly to 
the flcili; the tail is not forked ; it has flefiiy lips, and 
very fmall teeth; its back and iides are black ; its 
belly white ; it has a large black fpot at the root of 
the tail; its head is reddilh, and its fins arc very 
elegantly diverfified with vari us colours; it has only 
one back-fin, and that has the anterior ray prickly, 
the hinder ones not at all fo. It grows fometimes 
to 20 pounds weight, and is much eileetned among 
the modem Greeks. 

ORP 1 MENT, auriplgmentum, in natural hiflory, a 
bituminous mineral compofed of fulphur and arfenic, 
fometimes artificially produced, but found alfo native 
in the earth, and conftituting one of the ores of ar- 
fenic. It is of two kinds, red and yellor., the former 
generally found in an indurated (late; though Cronftedt 
fuppofes that it may alfo be met with in loofe fcaly 
powder, as it is fometimes met with in the ftiops. It 
is commonly found in lhapelefs mafles, very feldom 
cryflallifed; though Baron Borne once found it in a 
polyhedral form on a blue clay in Hungary. The 
name red orpiment has been given by the more judi¬ 
cious to fandarach, and by the vulgar to red arfe¬ 
nic ; but it is to be reftrained only to this foffile, 
which is of a fine bright red, and of the regular tex¬ 
ture of the orpiments, and anfwering all their cha¬ 
mbers. It is a very beautiful fubfiance ot a fine 
bright red, very glcfly, and a little tranfparent, and 
is found in the Tin kWh dominions, in the iflands of 
the Archipelago, and even in Great Britain, Dr Hill 
having received fome of it from Cornwall, under 
the name of red mnndlc. The yellow kind is met with 
commonly of ihinirg flexible lamellx like mica, the 
fpecific gravity about 55x5. It burns with a blue flame,, 
and contains about one tenth of its weight of ful¬ 
phur. It is found native in Hungary, and in many 
parts of Germany and the Tuvkilh dominions 1 it is 
the common orpiment of the fhops. Some are cf 
opinion, that the noxious ovalities of the arfenic are 
fo much counteracted by the fulphur with which this 
fiibftance is mixed, that it may be fwalh.nved with 
f.ifety; but Macquer- pofitivciy idferts the contrary, 
and very ferioufly cautions again!! its ufe, even though 
we be certain that the orpiment is native. There is 
befides a broad-flaked, gold-coloured kind, well known 
among the ancients, as is plain from the defeription 
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of it left us by Du.fcori Jcs, and ranch cflcemcd at O 
prclent by cur painters. This is found in feveral f 
places, as in the iflands of the Archipelago, in the 
mines of Goff laer in Saxony, in f..me parts of Tur¬ 
key, and the Eall Indies, and in its titmoft parity 
about Smyrna ; this makes the fined of all yellows in 
painting. The fmall-fluked, yellow kind, which is the 
common orpiment of the fhops, is alfo a fine colour, 
though greatly inferior to the firmer. The Indians 
ufe orpiment, corrcried with juice of -lemons, with 
good fucccfs ugainft f evers. 

The red arfenic, or realpir, is likewiflTourd in an 
indurated (late, and in regular or (lalariitical maifc*. 

It is either opaque or femitianfparent; fometimes it 
is found quite tranfparent, and regularly cryflallifed 
in orioeir.il prilms or pyramids; in which lad form 
it is called ruly of arfenic. Its fpecific gravity is about 
3225 ; it contains 16 per cent. < f fulphur ; and its re.l 
colour is eafily dedroyed by the nitrous acid. In or¬ 
der toanalyfe thefe two. kinds of orpiment, they ought 
to be digelled in marine.acid, adding the nitrous br 
degrees to aflxd the dilution. The fulphur is then left 
on the filter, while the arfenic remains in the dilution,, 
from which it may be precipitated in its. metallic form 
by /fine, adding fpirit or wine to the folution. 

ORPINE, in botany. SeeSEDUM. 

ORRERY, a curious machine for reprefentintr the 
motions or phafes of the heavenly bodies. See Astro¬ 
nomy, n° 13, 487,488, and 490. 

The reafoe of its being called an Orrery, was this : 

Mr Rowley, a mathematical indrument-maker, having 
got one from Mr George Graham, the original inven¬ 
tor, to be fent abroad with fome of his own indrument c , 
he copied it, and made the firh for the earl of Orrery. 

Sir Richard Steel, who knew nothing of Mr Graham’s 
machine, thinking to do juftice to the fird encourager, 
as well as to the inventor, of fuch a curious inftrmnent, 
called it an Orrery, and gave Mr Rowley the praife due 
to Mr Graham. 

It would be too great an undertaking here to give 
an account of the meebanifm of the larger fort ot or¬ 
reries, which reprefent the movements of all the hea¬ 
venly bodies ; nor indeed can it be done either bv 
diagram or defeription, to render it intelligible to the 
mod difeerning reader : but, indead of that, we (hall 
exhibit an idea of the theory and druriure of an ufe- 
ful, concife, and portable planetarium, which any 
gentleman may have made for a fmall expence, and 
will exhibit very juftly the motions of all the pri¬ 
mary planets about the fun, by wheel-work ; and thofe 
that have fecor claries, or moons, may have them 
placed about their primaries moveable by the hand, fo 
that the whole fliu.ll be a jud reprefentation of the folar 
fyllem, or true date of the heavens,. for any .given time. 
of the year. 

In order to this, we mud compare,, and find out the 
proportion, which the per iodical times, or revolutions 
of the primary planets, bear to that of the earth: which, 
with refpeft to the Georgium Si da'-, aTe not as yet fuf- 
ficiently afeertained ; but thofe of the other planets are 
fuch as are expreiied in the table below, where the 
fird column is the time of the earth’s period in days 
and decimal parts ; the fscond, that of the planets ; the 
third and fourth are numbers in the fame proportion to 
each other: as. 
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20, for Mercury. 
32, for Venus. 
75, for Mars. 

83, for Jupiter. 
148, for Saturn, 


If we now fuppofe a fpindle or arbor with fix 
wheels fixed upon it in an horizontal pofition, having 
the number of teeth in each correfponding to the 
numbers in the third column, viz. the wheel AM 
mate of 83 teeth, BL of 52, CK of 50 (for the earth), 
ccclxix, DI 0 f 40j . EH of 7, and FG of 5 ; and another 
fet of wheels moving freely about an arbor, having 
the number of teeth in the fourth column, viz. AN 
of 20, BO of 32, CP of 50 (for the earth), DQ_ 
oi 75, ER of 83, and FS of 148 ; then, if thofe two 
arbors of fixed and moveable wheels are made of the 
fize, and fixed at the diftance from each other, as here 
reprefented in the fcheme, the teeth of the former will 
take thofe of the latter, and turn them very freely when 
the machine is in motion. 

Thefe arbors, with their wheel, are to be placed in 
a box, of an adequate fize, in a perpendicular pofi¬ 
tion ; the arbor of fixed wheels to move in pivots at 
the top and bottom of the box ; and the arbor of move- 
able wheels to go through the top of the box, to a 
proper height, on the top of which is to be placed a 
round ball gilt with gold to reprefent the fun. On 
each of the moveable wheels is to be fixed a foc- 
ket, or tube, afcending above the top of the box, 
and having on the top a wire, fixed, and bent at a 
proper diftance into a right angle upwards, bearing 
on the top a fmall round ball, reprefenting its proper 
planets. 

If then on the lower part of the arbor of fixed 
"wheels be placed a pinion of fcrew-teeth, a winch turn¬ 
ing a fpindle with an endlefs fcreW, playing in the teeth 
of the arbor, will turn it with all its wheels; and 
thefe wheels will move the others about, with their 
planets, in their proper and refpedfive periods of time, 
very exaftly. For while the fixed wheel CK moves 
its equal CP once round, the wheel AM will move 
AN a little more than four times round, and fo will 
nearly exhibit the motion of Mercury; and the wheel 

FG will turn the wheel FS about —?— round, and fo 

29.5 

will truly reprefent the motion of Saturn i and the 
£wie is to be obferved of all the reft. 

Orrery (Earls of). See Boyle. 

OR RICE. See Iris. 

ORRUS, in botany, a name by which many of 
the ancients called the cultivated pine-tree, from its 
being remarkably full of juice. 

Ti e firft petfon who has given us the name is The- 
ophraftus; but hf; is followed in it not Only by the 
other Greeks, but alfo by the Latins, who have call¬ 
ed the fame tree for the fame rtafon fapinus, a con- 
traftion or abbreviation of the word fapapinus, the 
juicy pine. Pliriy tells us, that this laft was the name 
of the manured pitch-tree; but in this he errs; for 
Vitruvius, ,-.nd others, tell us, that the pine-nuts, 
nuces pineee, which were eaten and 11'ed in medicine, 
were the fruit of the fapapinus, or fapinus ; and it is 
evident, that thefe mull be the produce of a pine- 
tree, not of a pitch-tree, or any thing of the fir 
kind. 
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ORSATO (Sertorio), a celebrated antiquarian, 
hiftorian, and poet, was born at Padua in 1617, and 
early difcovered a tafte for literature and the fciences. 
He applied himfelf to fearching out antiquities and 
ancient infcriptions; for which purpofe he travelled 
through all the different parts of Italy, and in the 
mean time poetry was his amufement. When ad¬ 
vanced in age, he taught natural philofophy in the 
univerfity of Padua. He was alfo a member of the 
academy of the Ricovrati. Having printed to 
the doge and fenate of Venice the hiftory of Pa¬ 
dua, which lie had dedicated to them, he made a 
long fpeech, during which he ftruggled with a na¬ 
tural want, and died of fuppreffion of urine, on the 
3d of July 1678. He wrote a great number of books 
which are efteemed, fome in Latin, and others in 
Italian. 

He ought not to be confounded with John Bap- 
tijl Orsato, an able phyfician and antiquary, who 
was born at Padua in 1673, an d wrote, 1. Dijfertatio 
epiftolaris de Lucernis antiquis. 2. A Differtation Dt 
patera antiquorum. 3. A fmall treatife De Jlernis w- 
terum ; and fome other works. 

ORSI (John Jofeph), an ingenious philologer and 
poet, was born at Bologna in the year 1652; and 
fiudied polite literature, philofophy, the civil law, aud 
mathematics. His houfe was a kind of academy, 
where many perfons of literature regularly affembled. 
He wrote many ingenious fonnets, paftorais, and other 
works in Italian, and died in 1733. 

ORTEGAL cape, the moll northern promontory 
of Spain, where there is alfo acaftle of the fame name. 
W. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 44. o. 

ORTELIUS (Abraham), a celebrated geogra¬ 
pher, born at Antwerp, in 1527, was well fkilled in 
the languages and the mathematics, and acquired fuch 
reputation by his Ikill in geography, that he was fur- 
named the Ptolomy of his lime. Julius Lipfius, and 
moll of the great men of the 16th cenf ry, were Or- 
telius’s friends. He refided at Oxford in the reign 
of Edward VI. and came a fecond time into England 
in 1577. His Theatrum Qrbis was the completed 
work of the kind that had ever been publilhed, and 
gained him a reputation equal to his immenfe labour 
jn compiling it. He alfo wrote feveral other excel¬ 
lent geographical works the principal of which are 
his Thefaurus, and his Synonyma Geographica. The 
world is likewife obliged to him for the Britannia , 
which he perfuaded Cambden to undertake. He died 
at Antwerp in 1598. 

ORTHEZ, a city in the province of Bearn, and 
perhaps the meaneft in all France. It was, however, 
till the Revolution, a biihop’s fee. The cathedral is 
a wretched edifice, very ancient, built in a barbarous 
ftyle, and almoft in ruins. The remains of the. caftle 
of Orthez are very noble, and its fituation is fine, on 
a hill, which commands the town and a great extent 
of country. The people call it Le Chateau de la Reine 
Jeanne , becaufe that queen refided in it during many 
years, in preference to the caftle of Pau. Some of the 
apartments, though in ruins, may yet be entered. The 
princefs Blanche, daughter to John king of Arragon 
and Navarre, was fhut up, and died here, in 1464. 
Her brother being dead, fhe became hgirefs to the 
crown of Navarre ; but her father having delivered her 
into the hands of her younger filler Leonora countefs 

of 
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of Foix, flie confined the unhappy Blanche in the 
caftle of Orthez, and, after an imprifonment of two 
years, caafcd her to bepoifoned. 

ORTHODOX, in church hiftory, an appellation 
given to thofe who are found in all the articles of the 
Chriftiau faith. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC miojection of the Sphere, 
that wherein the eye is fuppofed to be at an infinite 
didance; fo called, becaufe the perpendiculars from 
any point of the fphere will all fall in the common 
intetfedion of the fphere with the plane of the pro- 
jeftion. See Geography, n° 63, &c. and Projec¬ 
tion. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, that part of grammar which 
teaches the nature and affeftions of letters, and the juft 
method of fpelling or writing words, with all the pro¬ 
per and necelfary letters, making one of the four great- 
eft divifions or branches of grammar. See Grammar. 

Orthography, in geometry, the art of drawing 
or delineating toe fore right plan of any objedt, and of 
expreffing the heights or elevations of each part. It 
is called Orihography, for its determining things by 
perpendicular lines falling on the geometrical plane. 

Orthography, in architecture, the elevation of a 
building. 

Orthography, in perfpedtive, is the fore-right 
fide of any plane, i. e. the fide or plane that lies pa¬ 
rallel to a ftraight line, that may be imagined to pafs 
through the outward convex points of the eyes, conti¬ 
nued to a convenient length. 

ORTHOPNOEA, a fpecies or degree of afthma, 
where there is fuch a difficulty of refpiration that the 
patient is obliged to fit or Hand upright in order to 
be able to breathe. See Medicine, n° 291. 

ORTIVE, in aftronomy, the fame with eajiern. 
The ortive or eaftern amplitude, is an arch of the hori¬ 
zon intercepted between the place where a ftar rifes, and 
the eaft point of the horizon, or point where the ho¬ 
rizon and equator interfedt. 

ORTOLAN, in ornithology. See Emei riza. 

ORTNAU, a county of Germany, in the circle of 
Suabia, lying along the Rhine, and feparating it from 
Alface. It is bounded on the foutb by Breflan, on 
the north by the margravate of Baden, and on the 
eaft by the duchy of Wirtembeig. It contains 
three imperial towns; namely, Oiienburg, Gegen- 
bach, and Zell. It belongs partly to the houfe of Au- 
ftria, partly to the bifhopric of Spire, and partly to 
the county of Hannau. 

ORTYGIA, the birth-place of Diana, was a beau¬ 
tiful grove of trees of various kinds, chiefly cyprdfes, 
near Ephefus; on the coaft, a little up from the fea. 
This place was filled with fkrines and images. The 
priefts of the goddefs were eunuchs, and exceedingly 
refpeded by the people. A general affembly was held 
there yearly, and fplendid entertainments were provid¬ 
ed, and myftic facrifices folemnized. The Cenchrius, 
probably a crooked river, ran through it; and above 
it was a mountain Solmiffus, on which, it was 
iabled, the Curetes flood, and rattled on their ihields, 
to divert the attention of Juno. The improved face 
of a country is peviihable like human beauty. Not 
only the birth-place of Diana and its fandtity are for¬ 
gotten, but the grove and buildings which adorned 
it appear no more; and perhaps, fays Dr Chandler, 


the land has encroached on the fea, and the valley, in 
which Arviiia is, was once Ortygia. See E?hesus 
and Diana, & c. 

ORVIETO, a town of Italy, in the patrimony of 
St Peter, with a bifhop’s fee, and a magnificent pa¬ 
lace. It is the capital of the province of Orvietano, 
in the ecclefiaftic ftate, in E. Long. 13. Lat. 43. It 
is a large ftrong town, fituated at the conflux of the 
Tiber and the Chi,me, on a fteep hill, furroundod mi 
every fide with rocks and precipices. To this fitua- 
tion it is owing that it has no firings ; but there is a 
very furprifing well cut into the rock, to fiupply it 
with iVeih water. The mules which bring up the wa¬ 
ter on their backs, go down by a flaircafe of 150 
fteps, and Co windows, and come up by another, 
without meeting. The architect of this fingultr 
building was the famous Antonio da San Gallo, em¬ 
ployed by Clement VII. At the entrance is this in- 
feription, nature mummer'. 0 iuvukrat, inJ'JIria adr 

jecii. This city, called Herbarium by Pliny, and Ur - 
bevetauum by Procopius, f» the fee of a bilhop fuilra- 
gan of Rome. The cathedral, which is of Gothic ar¬ 
chitecture, is a handfome building, which was begun 
in 1260 by Nicolo Pifano. The front is adorned 
with fine ftatues, among the reft the Virgin Mary 
and the four Evangelifts, with a baflo relievo of the 
laft judgment, by the find Nicolo Pifano, and others 
reprefenting fome hiftories of the old teftament. The 
other half of the front is a furprifing work in Mofaic, 
by Scalzi, expreffing the hiftory of the new teftament. 
In the church there is a very fine organ, and a bafib- 
relievo of Raphael da Monte Lupo. Here is alfo a. 
chapel, which was begun to he painted by F. Angelc, 
a dominican, and finifhed by Luke Signorelli, where 
you fee a very beautiful reprefentation of the lafl judg¬ 
ment. Orvicto was once a potent and populous city, 
but is now much upon the decline. 

ORYZA, rice, in botany: A genus of the digy- 
nia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 4th or¬ 
der, Gramina. The calyx is a bivalved uniflorous glume; 
the corolla bivalved, nearlv equal, and adhering to the 
feed. There is but one fpecies, namely the fativa or 
common rice. This plant is greatly cultivated in 
moll of the eaftern countries, where it is the chief 
fupport of the inhabitants ; and great quantities of it 
are brought into England and other European coun¬ 
tries every year, where it is much efteemed for pud¬ 
dings, &c. it being too tender to be produced in theft: 
northern countries without the affiftance of artificial 
heat; but from fome feeds which were formerly fent to. 
Carolina there have been great quantities produced, 
and it is found to fucceed as well there as in the eaft¬ 
ern countries. 

This plant grows upon moift foils, where the ground 
can be flowed over with water after it is come up. A> 
that whoever would cultivate it in this country fhould 
fow the feeds upon a hot-bed ; and when the plants 
are come up, they fhould be removed, into pots filled 
with light rich earth, and placed in pans of water, which 
fhould be plunged into a hot bed; and, as the water 
waftes, it mult from time to time be renewed again. 
In July thefe plants may be fet abroad in a warm fitu- 
ation, ftill preferving the "water in the pans, other- 
Y/ife they will not thrive; and, toward the latter end 
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of Auguft, they will produce their grain, which will ty in the ftomach. Experience confirms the truth of Ory«Iver», 
ripen tolerably well, provided die autumn proves fa. this conclufion; for it is ebferved by the planters in Ofe orn. 
vourable. The leaves of vice are long, like the reed, the Weft Indies, that the negroes grow thin, and arc 
and flefhy ; the flowers blow on the top like barley ; lefs able to work, whilft they fublift upon rice, 
but the feed which follows is difpo.'ed m clufters, each ORYZIVERA, called the rice-bird of Catefby. 
of which is inclofed in a yellow hulk, ending iu a It is about the fize of a fparrow, being fix inches 
fpiral thread. The feed is oblong, or rather oval, and three quarters long, with the head, and whole under 
white. fide of the body, black; hind part of the neck ip 

Rice is the chief commodity and riches of Damieta fome pale yellow, in others white; coverts of the 
■in Egypt. Dr Haflelquift gives the following de- wings and primaries black; the laft edged with white ; 
feription of the manner in which they drefs and fepa- part of the fcapulars, leffer coverts of the wings, and 
: rate it from the hulks. “ It is pounded by hollow rump, white; back black, edged with dull yellow; 
iron .peftles of a cylindrical form, lifted up by a wheel tail of the fame colours, and each feather ftiarply point- 
worked by oxen. A perlbn fitting between the two ed; the legs are red. The head, upper part of the 
peftles, pufiies forward the rice when the peftles are neck, and back, of the female is yellowilh brown, fpot- 
riling; another lifts, winnows, .and lays it under the ted with black ; under part of a dull yellow; fides 
peftles. In this manner they continue working it un- thinly ftreakedwith black. Tliefe birds inhabit in vaft 
Jtil it is entirely free from chaff and hulks. When numbers the ifland of Cuba, where they commit great 
'clean, they add a 30th part Of fait, and. pound them ravages among the early crops of rice, which precede 
together ; by whicn the rice, formerly grey, becomes thofc of Carolina, As foon as the crops of that pro, 
white. After this purifidUfcn, it is palled through a. vince are to their palate, they quit Cuba, and pal* 

■fine fieve to part the fait from the rice; and then it is over the Tea, in numerous flights, diredtly north, and 
: ready for fale,” Damieta fells every year 6o,8oa facks are very often heard in their paflage by faiiors frequent- 
of rice, the greaieft part of which goes to Turkey, ing that caurfe. Their appearance is in September, 
fome to Leghorn, Marfeilles, and Venice. while the rice is yet milky; and they commit.fuch def 

Rice, according to Dr Cullen, is preferable to all valLtions,thatfortyacresofthatgrainhavebeentotaily 
other kinds of grain, both for largenefs of produce, ruined by them in a fmall time. They arrive very lean, 
quantity of nourilhment, and gooduefo. This, he fays, but foon grow fo fat as to fly with difficulty; and 
is plain from macerating the different grains in water; when Ikat often burft with the fall. They continue 
for, as the rice fwells to the largeft fize, fo. its parts are in Carolina not much above three weeks, and retire by 
•more, intimately divided. .Rice is faid to affedt the the time the riee begins to harden, going on to other 
eyes ; but this is purely prejudice. Thus it is alleged a parts, and flaying in each only fej long as the rice con- 
particular people of Afia, who live on this grain, are tinues green. They come into Rhode Ifland and 
blind-eyed; but if the foil be landy, and not much New York at the end of April, or the fecond week 
covered with herbage, and as thele people are much in May, frequenting the borders of fields, and live-on 
employed in the field, this affeftion of their eyes may in feds, &c. till the maize is fit for their palate, when* 
be owing to the ftrong refledion of the rays of light they begin by pecking holes in the fides of the hulks, 
from this fandy foil; and our author is the more in- and after fatiatiog themfelves go on to another, which 
dined to this opinitfn, beeaufe no fuck effgd is ob- leaves room for the rain to get in, and effedually fpoils 
ferved in Carolina, where rice is very commonly the plants. They continue there during the fuuimer, 
ufed. and breed, returning as autumn approaches to the 

Dr Percival informs us, that'as a whclefome nourifh- faathward. The males and females do not arrive to* 
rnent lice is much inferior to falep. He digelled feveral gether; the females come firft. They are efteemed to 
■alimentarymixtufes preparedol mutton and water, beat be the molt delicate birds of thofe. parts, and the male 
up with bread, feabifeuit, falep, rice flour, fago pow- is faid to have a fine note. This fpecies is known in 
der, potato, old cheele, See. in a heat equal to that of the country by the names of Bab Lincoln and Cm - 
the human body. In 48 hours they had all acquired a qmdle ; likewife called by fome the White-backed Maize- 
vinous fine 11, and were in brtlk fermentation, except thi-f. 

the mixture with rice, which did not emit many air- OSBORN (Francis), an eminent Englifh writer 
bubbles, and was but little changed. The third day in the 17th century. He was educated in a'private 
leveral of the mixtures were fweet, and continued to manner ; and at ripe years frequented the court, and 
ferment; others had loft their inteftine motion, and was mailer of the horleto William earl of Pembroke, 
we 1 e four; but the one which contained the rice was Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhered to 
become putTid. From this experiment it appears that the parliament party, and had feveral public employ-' 
rice, as an aliment, is flow of fermentation, and a very merits conferred upon him. In the latter part of his 
weak corredtor of putrefaction. It is therefore an im- life he lived at Oxford, in order to print feveral books, 

.proper diet for hoipital patients, but more particularly and to look after his fon, for whom, by the favour 
ior faiiors, in long voyager, beeaufe it is incapable of of the parliament, he procured afellowihip in All¬ 
preventing, and will not contribute much to check the fouls college. His Advice to a fon, fo foon as it was 
prografs of, that fatal difeafe the fea feurvy. Under published, being complained of to Dr John Tenant, 
cei tain circumftances, rice feems difpofed of itfelf,with- vice-chancellor of Oxford, as of irreligious tendency, 
out mixtnre, to become putrid. For by long keeping there was a propefal made to have it publicly burnt; 
it fometimes acquires an offenlive fetor. Nor, accord- but that taking no effedt, it was.ordered that no book¬ 
ing to our author, can it be confidered as a very nntri- feller or others fiiould fell it, which only made it fell 
tive kind of lood, on account of-its difficult T-fklubiJi- the falter. He wrote alfo hiftarical. Memoirs of the 

4 'reigns 
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Ofchopho* reigns ef queen Elizabeth and king James T.; A Dif- 
ria > courfe on the greatnefs and corruption of the church 
. ou * lla ’ 0 f Rome; a Difcourfe upon Machiavel, f;c. He died 
in 1659. 

OSCHOPHORIA, a feftival obferved by the 
Athenians. It receives its name avt rcu ^ssc-.v t«c op;*,-, 
“ from carrying boughs hung up with grapes,” called 
Its original inflitution is thus mentioned by 
Pint, in Phef Thefeus, on returning from Crete, 
forgot to bang out the white fail, by which his father 
was to-be apprized of bis fucccfs. This lieglefl proved 
fatal to iEgeus, for he threw himfelf into the fen, and 
perifhed. Thefeus no fooncr reached the land, than 
lie fent a herald to inform his father of his fafe return, 
and in the mean time he began to make the faciifices 
which he had vowed to make when he fir It fet fail from 
Crete. The herald, on his entrance into the city, 
found the people in great agitation. Some lamented 
the king’s death, while others, elated at the fudden 
news of the viftory of Thefeus, crowned the herald 
with garlands in token of their joy. The herald car¬ 
ried back the garlands on his ftaff to the fea fhore ; 
and, after waiting till Thefeus had finiihed his facri- 
fice, he related the melancholy account of the king’s 
death. Upon this the people ran in crowds to the 
city, fhowing their grief by cries and lamentations.— 
From this circumftance, therefore, at the feaft of Of- 
cbophoria, not the herald but his ftaff is crowned with 
garlands, and all the people that are prefent always 
exclaim sxsxfu, /», is, the firft of which exprefles ]^afte, 
and the others a conlternation or depreffion of fpirits. 
The hiftorian further mentions, that Thefeus, when 
he went to Crete, did not take with him the ufual 
number of virgins, but that in the place of two 
of them, he took two youths of his acquaintance, 
whom he caufed to pafs for women, by difgnifing 
their drefs, and by accuftoming them to the ointments 
and perfumes of women, as well as by a long and fuc- 
cefsful imitation of their voice. The impofition fuc- 
ceeded; their fex was not difeovered in Crete; and 
when Thefeus had triumphed over the Minotaur, he 
with thefe two young men led a proceffion, with 
branches in their hands, in the fame habit, which is 
ftill ufed at the celebration of the feftival. The 
branches which were carried- were in honour of Bacchus 
or Ariadne, or becaufe they returned in Autumn, when 
the grapes were ripe. Befides this proceffion, there 
was alfo a race, in which young.men only whofe pa¬ 
rents were both alive were permitted to engage. It was 
cuftomary for them to run from the temple of Bacchus 
to that of Minerva, which v/as on the fea-lhore The 
place where they Hopped was called o^mf&piov, becaufe 
the boughs which they carried in their hands were de- 
pofited there. The rewards of the conqueror was a 
cup called crsvTK^xoa “ five-fold,” becaufe it contained a 
mixture of five different things, wine, honey, cheefe, 
meal, and oil. 

OSCILLA, fmall images of wax or clay made in 
the lhape of men or women, and confecrated to Saturn, 
to render him propitious. The word is fometimes uied 
to fignify a kind of malks fcooped from the bark of 
trees, and worn by the performers of comedy in the 
ruder ages of Rome. In this fenfe we find it in 
Virg. Geo. ii. 386. It alfo fignifes little heads or 
images oi Bacchus, which the countrymen of old 
hung upon trees, that the face bright turn everv way, 
V»l. XIII. 


out of a notion that the countenance of this god gave Ofaiey, 
felicity-to themfelves, and fertility to their vineyards. Ofins^ 
An allufion to this opinion and cuftom is alfo found in 
Virgil, Geo. ii. 388. 

OSENEY-island, in England, is formed by the 
river Ifis in the meadows near Oxford, where a mag¬ 
nificent abbey was erefted, at the mitigation of a con¬ 
cubine of King Henry I. to atone for her fins; and the 
faid king built a palace there, wherein King Richard 
I. was born, which Edward II. converted into a mo- 
naftery. 

C-SIRIS, in mythol >gy, one of the gods of ancient 
Egypt, and very generally believed to have been the 
fun, or at lead the mind actuating that luminary. 

The Egyptians derived all things from two prin- 
c’ples, an aBlve and a pejfivu Their aflive principle, 
according to the learned Jablonlki*, was an infinite ' Panth. 
and eternal fpirit; and their paffive principle was night. 

This fpirit they confidered fometimes as a male, fome¬ 
times as a female, divinity, and occaftonally they attri¬ 
buted to it bo'h fixes; but fit does not appear to have 
been the -objedt of their worfhip. It lhall be fiiown 
elfewhere (lee Polytheism), that the earned: objects 
of pagan adoration were the fun, moon, and planets; 
and that the philofophers and priefts of ancient Egypt 
worfklpped the fnn by the name of Ofitrir, may be 
proved by numberlcfs teftimonies from the moft au¬ 
thentic records of antiquity. Diogenes Laertius af¬ 
firms, that they held the fun and moon for divinities, 
and that they called the latter IJis; and Macrobius 
fays exprefsly, “ Nec in occulto eft, neque aliud effe 
OJirin quam Salem, nec Ifim aliud effe quam terram .” 

The fame writer informs us, that in the hieroglyphic 
writings of ancient Egypt, “ Ofiris was reprefented 
by a feeptre and an eye,” to denote that this god was 
the fun looking down'from heaven on all things upon 
earth. 

It mud not, however, be concealed, that fome of 
the ancients, and a few of the molt learned moderns, 
have contended, that by Ofiris the Egyptians under- 
ftood the Nile or fpirit of the Nile, whilft others have 
confounded him with the Grecian Bacchus. Scaliger 
and Selden have adopted the former of thefe opinions, 
and Servius on Virgil has given his countenance to the 
latter. But that they are all miftaken, has been evin¬ 
ced by Jablonlki in fuch a manner as to enforce the 
fullelt convidlion: “ When the Egyptians, in their 
facred books, fometimes give the name of Ofiris to the 
Nile and its wonderful increafe during the heat of dim¬ 
mer, they mean nothing more .(fays he) but to attri¬ 
bute to their god Ofiris the gift which fertilizes their 
country.” This they would the more readily do that 
they believed the Nile to have its fource in heaven. 

Hence Eufebius tells lisf , Ompi; ttrrn S NsiXoe. £y 01/far- f Prcpar. 
you KaracfipirSai o/cvTit Ofiris is the Nile, becaufe they think E van g e k 
it is fi.nl down from heaven .—In one fenfe Ofiris might 
be Bacchus, becaufe the original Bacchus was himfelf 
the fun (fee Mysteries n c iz); but that the Egyp¬ 
tian god could not be worfhipped as the inventor of 
wine is indeed undeniable, if, as Jablonlki labours to 
prove, the primitive religion of the country inculcated 
upon its votaries, that wine was the gift, not of a be¬ 
nevolent god, but of an evil genius, the enemy of the 
human race. In fupport of this opinion our learned 
author quotes a paffnge from Plutarch, from which it 
appears, that, before the sera of Prommetichns, the 
3 U Egyptians 
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Egyptians neither drank wine themfelves nor offered it 
in libations to the gods; becaufe they believed that 
the fir ft vine fprung from the earth that was impreg¬ 
nated by the blood of thofe giants who periflied in the 
war with the gods. It is indeed true, that the Greeks, 
who borrowed their religion as well as the fil'd prin¬ 
ciples cf fcience from Egypt, attributed to their Bac¬ 
chus many of the actions of Ofiris; but it is likewife 
true, that they gave him other attributes, which the 
Egyptian god could not poffefs confidently with the 
known fuperftitions of that country. Salmafius, how¬ 
ever, attempts to prove, from the import of the name, 
that the Ofiris of Egypt mull have been the Bacchus 
■ of Greece. or 2/p, he fays, (unifies t fort in the 

Egyptian largo a ye ; and hence he concludes, that the 
god was by that people called Ofiris., for the fame rea¬ 
son that by the Greeks he was cal'ed Kotpo?, and by 
the Romans L lsr. But this ftems all to be a mi- 
ftake. Sir is makes a part of many Egyptian proper 
names, as Bufiris , Ttrrrofris, 'Tapofiris, &c. and is in 
all probability derived from the Hebrew word Sar, 
Sur, or Sir, -which fignitics uprince, potentate, or gran¬ 
dee. As the name of the god was in Egypt not Ofiris, 
but Ifir'ts or Tfris, it was probably made up of Sir or 
Si is, and the Hebrew prefix I or IJh, denotmgfrength; 
fo that the whole word will fignify the frong or mighty 
prince. If fo, we cannot doubt, as Diodorus Siculus, 
Eufebius, Sextus Empiricus, &c. all affirm, that the 
Egyptians worfhipped the fun by the name of Ofu i , 
but that by this name they meant the power or govern¬ 
ing mind of the fun, as the Greeks and R-omans feem 
to have done by their Phoebus and Apollo. 

But though the original Ofiris was undoubtedly the 
fun, or the intelligence actuating the fun, yet there is 
reafon to believe that there was a fecondary Ofiris, who 
at a very early period reigned in Egypt, and was dei¬ 
fied after his death for the benefits he h >d rendered 
to his country (fee Polytheism). This is indeed fo 
generally admitted, as to have occafioned great con- 
troverfies among the learned refpeCting the time when 
he flouriflied, and whether he was the civilizer of rude 
barbarians or the victorious fovereign of a polifhed na¬ 
tion. The illuftrious Newton, it is well known, has 
adopted the latter opinion; and with much plaufibili- 
ty endeavoured to prove, that Ofiris was the fame with 
Sefofris or Sefac: but it mull be confeffed, that his 
conclufion is contrary to all the mod authentic records 
of antiquity; and that it would be eafy, by the fame 
mode of arguing, to give a (hew of identity to two 
perfons univerfally known to have flourifhed in very 
diftant ages (a). The annals of Egypt, as may be 
feen in the writings of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, and others, who copied from thofe 
annals, exprefily afferted the diilinCl perfonality of O- 
firis and Sefoilris, and placed them in asras vaftly di¬ 
ftant from each other. Ofiris, if any credit be due to 
thofe hiftorians, was the founder of the Egyptian mo¬ 
narchy ; and, as was cuftomary in thofe days, having 
either received the name of the fun, or communicated 


his own to that Itiminary, was after his death deified Ofmunda, 
for the benefits which he had rendered to his country: Ofuabnrg. 
and being at firft worfhipped only as a demigod, was v * 
in prccefs of time advanced to full divinity, and con¬ 
founded with his heavenly godfather. The Greeks, 
who, though original in nothing, were always prompt¬ 
ed by their vanity to hold themielves out as the firft 
of the nations, claimed this Ofiris as their own, and 
pretended that he was the fon of Jupitrr and Niobe, 

He teigned, fay they, over the Argives; but afterwards 
delivered his kingdom to his brother Algialem, and 
took a voyage into Egypt, < f which he made himfelf 
mafter, and married Io or Ifis. He eilablifhed good 
laws there; and they were both after their deaths 
worfhipped as gods. That this is a ridiculous fiction 
needs no proof; fince every one knows, that good 
laws were eftablifhed in Egypt long before the Argives 
had any king, or indeed exifted either as a tribe or 
nation. 

OSMUND A, moonwort; a genus of the order of 
filices, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of plants. 

There are feveral fpecies; the molt rem trkabl 2 of which 
is the regalis, ofmund-royal, or flowering ferri. This 
is a native of Britain, growing in putrid marfhes. Its 
leaf is doubly winged, bearing bunches of flowers at 
the ends. The root boiL-d in water is very flimy; 
and is ufed in the north to ftiffen linen inftead of 
ftarch. Some of the leaves only be.tr flowers. 

OSNABURG, a bifhopric cf Germany, fituated in 
the centre of the circle of Weftphalia, between the 
Wefer and the Em., having Minden on the eaft, 

Munfter on the weft, Diepholt on the north eaft, and 
Ravenfburg on the fouth-weft. It is about 45 miles 
long and 25 broad, producing fome rye, feveral forts 
of turf, coals, maible, and good pafturage. The in¬ 
habitants, who are a mixture of Proteftants and Ro¬ 
man Cath- lics, breed a confiderable number of cattle, 
efpecially hogs of which they make excellent bacon 
and hams: but a great part of the country confifts of 
heaths. By the treaty concluded here in 1648, the 
bifhopric was to be an alternative between the Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans ; and the Lutheran bifhrp 
was to be a younger‘prince of the hou. e of Brunfwic 
Lunenburg, or, on failure there- f of Brunfwic Wol- 
fenbuttle. In confequence of this fettlement, it has been 
twice held by a Britifh prince fince the acceffion of the 
family of Hanover.The bifhopisable to raife25000men, 
his revenue being between 20,000 and 30,000!. The 
chief manufactures of the country are a coarfe kind of 
linen cloth and yarn, which are faid to bring into it an¬ 
nually about 1,000,000 of rix-dollars. There are alfo 
fome woollen manufactures inOfeaburg and Bramfchc. 

The land-eftates of the bifhopric are, the chapter, the 
knights, and the four towns The diets are held at 
Ofnaburg, when called together by the bifhop. The 
count of Bar is hereditary fenefchal or fteward, and 
prefident of the college of knights. The bifhop is a 
prince of the empire ; and in the matricula is rated at 
6 horfe and 36 foot, or 216 florins monthly, in lieu of 

The 


( A ) This has been in faCt done by Warburton; who employs Newton’s mode of reafoning with equal 
plauAbility, and perhaps fuperior force, to prove the identity of King Arthur and William the Conqueror. 
See Divine Legation of Mofes, Vol. III. Book iv. SeCl. 3. 
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Ofnaburg. them. To the chamber of the empire he contribues 

•'-«- each term 81 rix dollars, 14 kruitzers and a half. 

The capital of this bilhopric is 

Osnaburg, or OfnalrucL It was formerly an im¬ 
perial city, and one of the Hanfetowns; but is now 
fubjeft to the bifhop, though it Hill enjoys many pri¬ 
vileges, and a revenue of about 8000 or 9000 rix-dol- 
lars. It has its name from a bridge over the river 

Hafe, or Ofe, which divides it into the Old and New 

Town, and hands .75 miles weft of Hanover, and 30 
north eaft of Munfter, being furrounded with walls and 
ditches, but commanded by a mountain within cannon 
(hot. It ftands in a fine plain, and is adorned with 
feveral good buildings, and on the mountain there is 
an abbey. The magiftracy of this city, which is re- 
chofen yearly on the 2d of January, is Lutheran ; and 
the churches belong, fome to the Lutherans, and fome 
to the Papifts. Both parties have the full and free 
exercife of their religion, whether the bifhop be Pro- 
teftant or Papift. The bifhop’s palace, called Pelerf- 
burg, w r as built by Bilhop Erneft-Auguftus, brother to 
King George I. It is well fortified, andfeparated from 
the town by a bridge. It is a hexagon, with a court 
in the middle, and at each corner a turret. In the 
town-houfe are ftill preferved the pictures of the ple¬ 
nipotentiaries that aftifted at the conferences there for 
the famous treaty of Weftphalia. In the treafure of 
the cathedral are ftill to be feen fome ornaments given 
by Charlemagne, as alfo his crown, which is only of 
filver gilt, and hiSjComb and batoon, fix feet in length, 
both of ivory ; together W'ith other curiofities. Char¬ 
lemagne is faid to have crefted here a fchool for Latin 
and Greek, which the Jefuits in 1625 converted into 
an academy. They hare the beft bread and beer that 
is to be met with in all Weftphalia, and have a pretty 
good trade in bacon and linen; as alfo by brewing a 
palatable thick fort of beer called bufe. This city is 
noted for a treaty betwixt the emperor and the king 
of Sweden in 1648, wherein the affairs of the Proteft- 
ants w r ere regulated, which was a branch of the treaty 
of Weftphalia. The town, with the reft of the prin¬ 
cipality, is fubjeff to its bifhop, who is a count of the 
empire, and by the treaty of Weftphalia mull be al¬ 
ternately a Proieftant and Papift. The Popifh bifhop 
is fuffragan to the archbifliop of Cologne; but the 
Proteftant bifhop is indeed a temporal prince, and al¬ 
ways of the houfe of Brunfwic, in confideration of the 
principality of Halberftat, which was taken from this 
houfe, and conferred upon the eleffor of Brandenburg. 
Frederick duke of York, fecond fon of his majefty 
George III. is the prefent bifhop. The cathedral is 
in the hands of tire Roman Catholics, with the church 
and monaftery of the Dominicans in the old city, and 
the collegiate church of St John in the new. The 
Proteftants are matters of the great parochial church 
of St Mary in the old city; and both religions have 
a voice in the eleffion of the magiftrates. Of 25 ca¬ 
nons belonging to the cathedral, 18 are Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, and the Revenues of 4 more are enjoyed by the 
Jefuits for the fupport of the college ; fo that there 
are but 3 Proteftant canons, who have no voice in the 
eledticn of the Roman Catholic bifhop, when it is his 
turn tofucceed. The bifhop’s palace is fortified like 
a caftle : here it was that Georore I. was born on the 
28th of May 1660, his father Erneft-Auguftus being 


then bifhop and prince of the place; and here alfo he n'lufany, 
died in the night of the 10th of June 1727, and, a-. 01 r l1 -. 
fome fay, in the very room in which he was born. The " 
b'fhopric is fituated in the centre of the circle; tire 
north part of it is tnarfhy, but at the fourh extre¬ 
mity of it are fome mountains. The inhabitants have 
confiderable manufadfures of linen, and a good breed 
of cattle ; and of their hogs, for which they are re¬ 
markable, is made the beft Weftphalia bacon. Not 
far from this city are to be feen the ruins of an old 
church and caftle, called Berfem, which fome fay was 
built by King Witekind upon his converfion ; and 
about two miles from it lies the monaftery of Rulle, 
on the bank of a lake fo deep, that report fays it could 
never yet be fathomed. This was the firlt town in 
Weftphalia which received the Lutheran do<ftrinc. 

Osnaburg IJland, one of the Iflands in the South Sea, 
difeovered by Captain Wallis in 1767. It is a high, 
round ifland, not above a league in circuit; in fome 
parts covered with trees, in others a naked rock. 

S. Lat. 22. W. Long. 141. 34. 

OSORIUS (Jerom), was born of a noble family at 
Lifbon, 1500. He was educated at the univerlity of 
Salamanca, and afterwards ftudied at Paris and Bo¬ 
logna. On his return to Portugal he gradually rofc 
to the bifhopric of Sylves, to which he was appointed 
by Catherine of Aullria, regent of the kingdom in the 
minority of Sebaflian. At the requeft of cardinal 
Henry of Portugal, he wrote his hiftory of King E- 
manuel, and the expedition of Gama; which his 
great contemporary Camoens made at the fame time 
the fubjeft of his imortal Lufiad; a poem which has 
at length appeared with due luftre in our language, 
being tranflated with great fpirit and elegance by Mr 
Mickle. It is remarkable that die hiftory of Oforius, 
and the epic poem of Camoens, were publifhed in the 
fame year, 1572 : but the fate of thefe two great au¬ 
thors were very different; the poet was fuffered to 
perifh in poverty, under the reign of that Henry who 
patronized the hiftorian: yet allowing for the diffe¬ 
rence of their ptofeflions, they poifefled a fimilarity of 
mind. There appear many traces of that high heroic 
fpirit even in the prieft Oforius, which animated the 
foldier Camoens: particularly in the pleafure with 
which he feems to deferibe the martial manners of his 
countrymen under the reign of Emanuel. « In that 
age (fays the hiftorian in the clofe of his manly work), 
poverty and fadnefs were baniflied from Portugal. 
Complaints were never heard; but every place,from the 
court to the cottage, refounded with mirth and mafic. 

Illicit love was unknown ; nor would the ladies liften 
to the mod honourable addreffes of fuch youths as had 
not fignalized themfelves in war. No young man about 
court, however noble by birth, was permitted to wear 
the drefs of manhood till he had pafted over into A- 
frica, and thence brought back with him fome animal 
efteemed for its rarity ; and fuch was the hardy edu¬ 
cation of the nobility in that age, that many of them 
travelled every where in queft of adventures.” This 
is a ftriking picture of the manners of chivalry, to 
which Portugal owed much of its glory in that 1'ple.i- 
did period. There is one particular in the charadter 
of Ofcrius, which, confidering his age and country, 
deferves the hightft encomium; and that is his tit¬ 
rating fpirit. In the firft book of his hiftory, he 
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Ofurius fjpeaks of Emanuel’s cruel perfecution of the Jews in Rome to M. de Foil, archbifhop of Thouloufe; to car- Offian. 

f the following generous and exalted language : “ This dinal Efte; and afterwards to candtnal de Joyeufe, by '- v — 

0 _ (fays he) was authorifed neither by law ncr by reli- the French king’s exprefs command. After riling to 

gion. Can men be compelled to believe what they re- thehigheft dignities both in church and Hate, in 1599 
jedl with abhorrence ? Do you take upon you to re- he was created a cardinal by pope Clement VIII. He 
drain the liberty of the will,, or to fetter the under- died in 1604. An eminent French writer gives him 
handing ? Such an attempt mull be unfuccefsful; and the following character: “He was a man of prodi- 
is not acceptable to thrift, who experts from man the gious penetration ; applied liimfelffo clofely to affairs, 
devotion of the heart, and not that formal worlhip and efpecially was fo judicious in forming his refolu- 
which is the offspring of pains and penalties. He tions, that it is almolt impoffible to find out one falfe 
wilhes them to ftudy his religion, and adopt it from Hep in the many negotiations in which he was con- 
conviftion, not from terror: for who docs not fee that cerred.” His works, and efpecially his letters, have 
forced belief is mere hypocrify ?” Oforius is faid to been much efteemed in the learned world, 
have ufed many arguments to difluade Sebaftian- from OSSIAN, the fon of Fingal, a celebrated Celtic 
his unfortunate expedition into Africa, and to have poet, who flourilhed about the end of the fecund and 
felt fo deeply the miferies which befel the Portuguefe beginning of the third century. Several" incidents in 
after that fatal event, that his grief was fuppofed to his poems point out this as his aera: particularly the 
accelerate his death. He expired in 1580, happy, engagement of Fingal with Carcul, orCaracalla, the 
fays De Thou (who celebrates him as a model of Chri- fon of the emperor Severus, Styled by Offian, The Son 
Ilian virtue), that he died juft before the Spanifh army of the King of the World. M. Tellemont fixes the ele- 
entered Portugal, and thus efcaped being a witnefs to vation of Caracalla to a fhare in the government to the 

tlie defolation of his country_His various works were year 198, and the alfociation of his brother Geta to 

publilhed at Rome in 1592, by his nephew Oforius, 208. About which time Gibbon fixes the Caledonian 
in four volumes folio, wfith a life of their author. A- war, and fpeaks thus upon the fubjedl: “This Ca- 
mong thefe are two.yemarkable produftions ; the firft, ledonian war, neither marked by decifive events, nor 
An Admonition to Queen Elizabeth, exhorting her attended with any important confequences, would ill 
to return into the Church cf Rome; the fecond, An deferve our attention; but it is fuppofed, not without 
Effay on Glory, written with fuch claffical- purity, as a confiderable degree of probability, that the invafion 
to give birth to a report, that it was not the compo- of Severus is connected with the moft filming period 
fition of Oforius, but the laft work of Cicero on that of the Bririfh hiftory or fable. Finjjal, whofe fame, 
fubjedl. • with that of his heroes and bards, has been revived in 

OSPREY. Set Falco, fp. 17. our language by a recent publication, is faid to have 

OSSA, a lofty mountain of Thefialy, near the Pe- commanded the Caledonians in that memorable junc* 
neus, which runs between this mountain and Olympus; ture, to have eluded the power of Severus, and to 
famous in the fabulous ftory of the giants (Homer, have obtained a fignal vidtory on the banks of the Ca- 
Virgil, Horace, Seneca, Ovid). The bending and run, in which the fon of the King of the World, Cara- 
unbending of its pines, on the blowing of a ftrong north cul, fled from his arms along the fields of his pride*. * offian’* 
winds, formed a clafiiing found like thunder (Lucan). Something of a doubtful mift ftill hangs over thefe Poems, 

It was once the refidence of the Centaurs, and was for- Highland traditions ; nor can it be entirely difpelled v °l- >■ p. 
merly joined to mount Olympus; but Hercules, as by the moft ingenious refearches of modern criti-DJ* 
fome report, feparated them, and made between them cifm (a): but if we could with fafety indulge the 
the celebrated valley of Tempe. This reparation of pleafing fuppofition, that Fingal lived and that Offian 
the "two mountains was more probably effedted by an lung, the ftriking contrail of the fituation and manners 
earthquake which happened about 1885 years before of the contending nations might amufe a philofophic 
the Chriftianera. Its greateft celebrity arifes from its mind. The parallel would be little to the advantage 
being one of thofe mountains which the giants in their of the more civilized people, if we compared the un¬ 
wars again ft the gods heaped up one-on the other to fcale relenting revenge of Severus with the generous cle- 
the heavens with more facility. A town of Macedonia, mency of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty of Ca- 
OSSAT (Arnauld de), born in the diocefe of Auch racalla, with the bravery, the tendernefs, the elegant 
in 1536, of mean parentage, was taken notice of by a genius cf Offian ; the mercenary chiefs who, from mo- 
gentleman in the diocefe, who made him ftudy with tives of fear or intereft, ferved under the Imperial 
his ward the Lord of Caftlenau de Magnoac. He ftandard, with the free born warriors who darted to 
ftudied the law at Dijon under Cujace, and applied arms at the voice of the king of Morven : if, in a 
himfelf to the bar at Paris- He was fecretary at word we contemplated the untutored Caledonians 

glowing 


(a) “ That the Caracul of Offian is the Caracalla of the Roman hiftory, is perhaps the only point of 
Britifh antiquity in which Mr Macpherfon and Mr Whitaker are of the fame opinion ; and yet the opinion 
is not without difficulty, In the Caledonian war, the fon of Severus was known only by the appellation of 
Antoidnus ; and it may feem ftrange, that the Highland bard fhould defrribe him by a nick name, invented 
four years afterwards, fcarcely ufed by the Romans till after the death of that emperor, and feldom employed 
by the moft ancient hiftorians. See Dion, l.lxxvii. p. 1317. Hid. Auguft. p. 89. Aur.el. Vidor. Eufeb. in 
Chron. ad ann. 214. 
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Oflian. glowing v, ifh the warm virtues of nature, and the de- 

- v - generate Pe in.ua polluted with the mean vices of 

wealth and liuvery.” 

The date of this aiffion, if the poems be true, is 
rather confounding: ior the next expedition, which is 
produced to fix the time in which Offian flouriihed, 
was conducted by Oic.tr (againft the ufurper Caran- 
fius* the Car s of Offian), who did not allume the 
purple til fo Lite as tire year 2S7. This account 
indeed correfponds pretty well with the account gi¬ 
ven by Ir Ih hiftories, which place the death of Fin- 
g.d in the year 283, and that of Ofcar, (wh.o died 
many yearn before his hither Oflian) in the year 296. 
The’e hints are not thr -v,vt out becaui’e wc think they 
militate againft the authenticity of the poems; for 
diftant though ihefe dates be, it is yet pofliblc to re¬ 
concile them. Old age was and is very common in 
thole regions ; and Oflian himfelr, we are told, was an 
inftance cf great longevity. Indeed atfuch a didance of 
time it cannot be expeifled that we fliould give either 
a very particular or a very exact account cf Oflian and 
his heroes. Were there no doubts remaining of the 
truth of the fads, it is Hill natural to fuppofe that 
they muft have luffcred oLfcurity through the ruft 
of time, and above all through the negledt of the 
poem-, which lately were unknown. 

The firlt expedition on which Oflian’s father fent 
him was, to raii'e a done on the banks cf Crona, to 
perpetuate the memory of a victory which the king of 
Morven had obtained at that place. The Highlanders 
talk of this as being emblematical of that immortality 
which heroes were to receive from his future compoli- 
tions. In this expedition he was accompanied by 
Tofcar, father of the beautiful Malvina, the amiable 
companion of his grief, after the death of her beloved 
Ofcar, his fon. It appears from his poems, that, in 
one of his early expeditions to Ireland, he had fallen 
in love with and married Evirallin, daughter to Bran- 
no, petty king of Lego. “ I went in fuit of the maid 
of Lego’s fable furge ; twelve of my people were 
there, the fons of dreamy Morven. We came to 
Branno, friend of ftrangers ; Branno of the founding 
mail.—‘ From whence (he faid) are the arms of deel ? 
Not eafy to win is the maid that has denied the blue¬ 
eyed fons of Erin. But bled be thou, O fon of Fin- 
gal ! happy is tire maid that waits thee. Though 
twelve daughters were mine, thine were the choice, 
thou fon of fame.’—Then he opened the hall of the 
•Fingal, maid; the dark haired Evirallin*.” This Evirallin 
B. iv. was the mother cf his fon Ofcar, whofe exploits he 
celebrates in many of his poems, and whofe death he 
laments in the fird book of Temcra. Evirallin died 
feme time before Ofcar (Fingal, B. iv.); who Lems 
to have been her only child ; and Oflian did not marry 
afterwards: fo that his poflerity ended in the death 
cf Ofcar ; who feems to have died as he was about to 
be married to Malvina, the daughter of Tofcar. Se¬ 
veral of her lamentations for her lover are recorded by 
Oflian, which paint hergiief in the drongeft and mod 
beautiful colours. “ It is the voice of my love ! few 
are his vifits to my dreams.—But thou dwelled in the 
l'oul of Malvina, ;on of mighty Odian My fighs ari.e 
with the beams of the ead ; my tears defcentl with 
the drops of night. I was a lovely tree in thy pre¬ 
fence, Ofcar, with ail my branches round me ; but 


thy death came like a blad from the defart, and laid Clib.n. 
my green head low; the fpring returned with its ” ” 
fhowert, but no green leaf of mine arofe.” Posm of 
Croma. 

The principal refidence of Off an was in tire vale of 
Con t, now Glerco, in Argyleflriie. See Fingal. 

Hi., poems relate many of his expeditions to Ire¬ 
land, S. andinavia, Clyde, and Tweed or Teutha. 

His exploits on thefe occadons, after making a large 
allowance for poetical exaggeration, (how him to have 
been no Id's a warrior than a poet: (See Ossian’s 
Works, in the poems Caltkon ar.d Colma!, Lruhniot:, 

Bwal!>:,r., &c. By thefe expeditions, which were al¬ 
ways undertaken ft r tire relief of the didrefl'ed, the 
nrnd of Oflian feems to have been cultivated and en¬ 
larged beyond what is ufuu’.ly to be met with in fo 
rude a period of ft. doty as that in which he lived. His 
poems breathe, throughout, fucli a fpirit of generofity 
and tendernefs, efpccially towards the fair fet, as is 
feldom or never to be met with in the compofrtions of 
other poets who lived in a moi e advanced date cf civi- 
lifation. He lived to an extreme old age ; having fur- 
vived all his family and friends, many of whom perifh- 
ed by a fatal accident, recorded in one of his poems *SceGalic 
called the fall of Turn *. Malvina, alone, the love of *' iIlt “l u * t,£S 
his fen Clear, remained with him till within a few 
years of his death, and paid him every attention that 
could be expe&ed from the tender relation in which 
fire dood to him. To her he addrefies many cf his 
poems, which feem to have been compofed for the mod 
part in his old age. Her death is pathetically la¬ 
mented by him in the poem of Berratkon: towards the 
clofe of which, he, gives the prefages of his own de¬ 
parture ; an event which he often wifhes for, under the 
blindnefs and other calamities of his declining years. 

“ Roll on, ye dark-brown years, for ye bring no joy 
on your courfe. Let the tomb open to Offian, for 
his Arength has failed. The fons of the fong are gone 
to red : my voice remains, like a blad, that roars 
lonely on the fea furrounded rock, after the winds 
are laid. The dark mofs whidles there, and the di- 
dant mariner fees the waving trees -J-.”—“ But Offian f Poem of 
is a tree that is withered. Its branches are bladed Uerrathon. 
and bare ; no green leaf covers its boughs. From 
its trunk no young fhoot is feen to fpring. The 
breeze whidles in its grey mofs: the blad makes its 
head of age.—The dorm will foon overturn it, and 
drew all its dry branches with thee, O Dermid ! and 
with all the red of the mighty dead, in the green 
winding vale of Ccna JGaiicAn- 

It is not certain at what age Offian died ; but from equities, 
his having been long blind with years, and from the P oem .°‘ 
many contrads between his prefect and pad fituations, Dermid> 
in poems compofed, as it would appear, at a confldera- 
ble didance of time from each other, it is mod likely he 
lived to an extreme old are. The current tradition is, 
that he died in the houfe of a Culdee, called the Son of 
Silpin, with whom he is faid to have held feveral con¬ 
ferences about the doctrines of Chridianity. Oue of 
thefe dialogues is dill preferved, and bears the genuine 
marks of a very remote antiquity ; (Cifrlion pre¬ 
fixed to QjJLin's Worhs). Several of Odum’s poems are 
addrefled to this fon of Alpin, who was probably one of 
thofe Chriili.ms whom the perftcution under Dioclefian 
had driven beyond the pale ofth: Roman empire. 

The 
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The poems of Offian, though always held in the mutual feaft, and Men together to the fong of their Oflian. 
higheft efteem by thofe who knew them, were allowed bards S.” s lb"'’— 

to remain in the obfcurity of their original Gaelic, till But the fublimity of moral fentiments, if they want- j J ‘^° r ern 
Mr Macpherfon, about 30 years ago, tranflated a col- ed the foftening of the tender, would be in hazard of “ 
ledion of them into Englifh, which immediately at- giving a ftiffair to poetry. It is not enough that we 
traded the attention of every perfon who had a true admire. Admiration is a cold feeling in .comparifon 
tafte for poetry. Dr Blair, in particular, introduced of that deep intereft the heart takes in tender and pa- 
thefe poems into the world with thofe critical remarks thetic fcenes. With fcenes of this kind Offian abounds ; 
which do no lefs honour to himfelf than to the poet, and his high merit in thefe is inconteftable. He may 
According to that eminent critic, the two great cha- be blamed for drawing tears too often from our eyes; 
raderiftics of Offian’s poetry are tendemefs and fub- but that he has the power of commanding them, no 
limity. Offian is, perhaps, the only poet who never man who has the leaft fenfibility can queftion. His 
relaxes, or lets himfelf down into the light and amu- poems awake the tendered fympathies, and infpire the 
ling drain. He moves perpetually in the high region mod generous emotions. No reader can rife from him 
of the grand and pathetic. The events which he re- without being warmed with the fentiments of humani- 
cords are all ferious and grave ; the fcenery wild and ty, virtue, and honour. 

romantic. We find not in him an imagination that But the excellency of thefe poems occafioned in 
fports itfelf, and dreffes out gay trifles to pleafe die many perlons a doubt of their authenticity. Their 
fancy. His poetry, more perhaps than that of any genuinenefs, however, has been very ably defended by 
other, deferves to be dyled the Poetry of the heart. It Dr Blair and Lord Karnes, and warmly fupported by 
is a heart penetrated with noble fentiments, with fub- the author of the Gaelic Antiquities, who has given the 
lime and tender paffions ; a heart that glows and kin- public fome more remains of Offian’s poetry, 
dies the fancy; a heart that is full, and pours itfelf As the nature of our work will not allow us to 
forth. Of all the great poets, Homer is the one whofe treat this matter at full length, we fhall only give a 
manner and whofe times come the neareft to Offian’s. brief view of the arguments offered in fupport of the 
Homer’s ideas were more enlarged, and his characters authenticity of thefe poems, referring our readers to 
more diverfified. Offian’s ideas fewer, but of the kind the authors juft now mentioned and others, for fuller 
fitted for poetry; the bravery and generofity of he- fatisfadion. 

roes, the tendernefs of lovers, and the attachment of “ In every period of fociety (fays Dr Blair), human 
friends. Homer is diffufe ; Offian abrupt and concife. manners are a curious fpedacle ; and the moft natural 
His images are a blaze of lightning, which flalh and pidures of ancient manners are exhibited in the an- 
vanifh. Homer has more of impetuofity and fire ; cient poems of nations. Thefe make us acquainted 
Offian of a folemn and awful grandeur. In the pathe- with the notions and feelings of our fellow-creatures 
tic, Homer has a great power ; but Offian exerts that in the moft artlefs ages ; difeovering what objedts they 
power much oftner, and has the charadter of ten- admired, and what pleafures they purfued, before 
dernefs more deeply imprinted on his works. No thofe refinements of fociety had taken place, which 
poet knew better how to feize and melt the heart, enlarge indeed, and diverfify the tranfadtions, but dif- 
With regard to dignity of fentiment, we muft be fur- guife the manners of mankind. 

piifed to find that the pre-eminence muft clearly be “Befides this, ancient poems have another merit 
given to the Celtic bard. This appears nowhere more with perfons of tafte. They promife fome of the higheft 
remarkable than in the fentiments which he expreffes beauties of poetical writing. That ftate, in which 
towards his enemies. “Uthal fell beneath my fword, human nature fhoots wild and free, though unfit for 
and the fons of Berrathon fled.—It was then I faw other improvements, certainly encourages the high 
him in his beauty, and the tear hung in my eye. exertions of fancy and paffion. 

Thou art fallen, young tree, I faid, With all thy beau- “ In the infancy of focieties the paffions of men have 
ty round thee. Thou art fallen on thy plains, and nothing to reftrain them: their imagination has no- 
tne field is bare. The winds come from the defart, thing to check it. And as their feelings are ftrong, 
and there is no found in thy leaves ! Lovely art thou fo their language of itfelf affumes a poetical turn. 

•)- Offian’s in death, fon of car-borne Lartlimoref.” His fup- Men never have ufed fo many figures of ftyle, as in 
Works, pofition, that all the little feuds and differences of thofe rude ages, wljen, befides a warm imagination 
poem of this life Ihould be forgot in a future ftate, and that to fuggeft lively images, the want ol proper and pre- 
Uerrathon. w j 10 Lad once been foes would “ ftretch their cife terms for the ideas they would expreis, obliged 

arms to the fame (hell in Loda,” gives us the higheft them to have recourfe to circumlocution, metaphor, 
idea of the man as well as of the poet. “ Daughter comparifon, and all thofe fubftituted forms of expref- 
of beauty, thou art low! A ftrange fhore receives thy fion, which gave a poetical air to language. An A- 
corfe. But the ghofts of Morven will open their halls merican chief, at this day, harangues at the head of 
when they fee thee coming. Heroes around the feaft his tribe in a more bold metaphorical ftyle than a 
of dim ftells, in the midft of clouds, ftiall admire thee ; modern European would adventure to ufe in an epic 
. Gal;c and virgins fhall touch the harp of miftj;.”-“ The poem. 

Antii]ui- feuds of other years by the mighty dead are forgotten, “ Poetry has been faid to be more ancient than profe, 
ties, The warriors now meet in peace, and ride together which, in a qualified fenfe, is true. Mufic or fong 

poem of on the tempeft’s wing. No clang of the fhield, no has been found coseval with foeiety among the moft 

Truths!. no jf e 0 f the fpear, is heard in their peaceful dwell- barbarous nations; and the only fubjeds which could 

ing=. Side by fide they fit, who once mixed in battle prompt men, in their firft rude ftate, to utter their 

their fled. There, Lochlin and Morven meet at the thoughts in compofitions of any length, were fuch as 

naturally 
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naturally a (Turned the tone of poetry; praifes of their 
gods, or of their anceftors ; commemorations of their 
own warlike exploits ; or lamentations over their mil- 
fortunes. And before writing was invented, no other 
compofitions, except longs or poems, could take luch 
hold > f the imagination and memory, as to be pre¬ 
ferred by oral tradition, and handed down from one 
race to another. 

“ Hence we may expeCI to find poems among the an¬ 
tiquities of all nations. It is probable, too, that an 
extenlive fearch would difeovera certain degree of re- 
femblance among all the moll ancient poetical pro- 
dniftions, from whatever country they have proceed¬ 
ed. in a fimilar (late of manners, fimilar objects and 
paffions operating upon the imaginations ot men will 
ftamp their productions with the fame general charac¬ 
ter. Some diverfity will, no douHt, be occasioned by 
climate and genius. But mankind never bear fuch re- 
fembling features as they do in the beginnings of 
fociety. What we call the oriental ■vein of poetry, 
becaufe the earlieti poetical productions have come to 
us irom the eaft, is probably no more oriental than oc¬ 
cidental; it is charaCteriftical of an age rather than a 
country ; and belongs, in fome mealure, to all nations 
at a certain period. Of this the works of Olfian feem 
to fun ifh a remarkable proof. 

“He appears clearly to have lived in a period which 
enjoyed all the benefit I have juft now mentioned of 
traditionary poetry. The exploits of Trathal, Tren- 
mor, and the other anceftors cf Fingal, are fpoken of 
as fam liarly known. Ancient bards are frequently al¬ 
luded to. In one remarkable paffage, Offian deferibes 
himfelf as living in a fort of claffical age, enlightened 
by the memorials of former times, conveyed in the 
fongs of bards, and points at a period of ignorance 
which lay beyond the reach of tradition. Olfian him¬ 
felf appears to have been endowed by nature with ex- 
quifite feniibiiity ; prone to that tender melancholy 
which is fo often an attendant on great genius; and 
fulceptible equally of ftrong and of foft emotions. 
He was not only a profelfed bard, but a warrior alfo, 
and the Ion of the moft renowned hero and prince of 
his age. This formed a conjunCt on of circumftances 
uncommonly favourable towards exalting the imagi¬ 
nation of a poet. 

“ The manners of Offian’s age were favourable to 
a poetical genius. Covetouinds and effeminacy were 
unknown. The cares of men were few. The great 
objeCt purfued by herioc fpirits, was, ‘ to receive their 
fame,’ that is, to become worthy of being celebrated 
in the fongs of bards ; and ‘ to have their names on 
the four grey ftones.’ To die unlamented by a bard, 
was deemed fo great a misfortune as even to difturb 
their gholts in another Hate. In fuch times as thefe, 
in a country where poetry had been lo long cultivated, 
and fo highly honoured, is it any wonder that among 
the race a: id fucceifion of bards, one Homer Ihculd 
arife : a man w; o, endowed with a natural happy 
genius favoured by peculiar advantages of birth and 
condition : and meeting in the courfe of his life, with 
a variety of incidents proper to fire his imagination, 
and to touch his heart, Ihould attain a degree of emi¬ 
nence in poetry, worthy to draw the admiration of 
more refined ages ?” 


Befides, his compofitions, when viewed in them- Offian, 
felves, have, we are told, all the internal marks of anti- * 

quity fo ftrongly imprelfed upon them, that no reader 
of talle and judgment can deny their claim to it. 

They exhib t fo lively picture of culloms which have 
di(appeared for ages, as could be drawn only from 
nature and real life. The features are fo diftinCt, 
that few portraits of the life continually paffing be¬ 
fore us are found to be drawn with fo much likenefs. 

The manners uniformly relate to a very early ftage 
ot fociety ; and ne hint, no allnfion to the arts, 
culloms, or manners, of a more advanced period, ap¬ 
pears throughout the poems. To that diftinCt on of 
ranks, which is always found in adult focieties, the 
poet appears to have been a perfect ftranger. The 
firft heroes prepare their own repafts, and indiferimi- 
nately condefcend to the moft menial fervices. Their 
quarrels aril'e from caufii generally flight, but in fuch 
a period extremely natural. A rivallhip in love, an 
omiifion at a feaft, or an affront at a tournament, are 
often the foundation of a quarrel among fingle heroes. 

And the wars in which whole tribes are engaged, are 
carried on with a view, not to enlarge their territory, 
but to revenge perhaps the killing of a few deer on 
their mountains, or the taking forcibly away one of 
their women. Their occupation was war and hunt¬ 
ing ; and their chief ambition was to have their fame 
in the fongs of the bards. 

The notions of a future ftate, exhibited in thefe 
poems, are likewife ftrongly marked with die charac¬ 
ter of antiquity. A creed lb uncommon that the ima¬ 
gination of a modern could not be fuppofed to gralp 
fo ftrong an idea of it from mere fancy, is uniformly 
fupported throughout. This creed is extremely fimple, 
but admirably iuitei to the times. 

The language to , and the ftruChire, of thefe poems, 
bear the moft ftriking characters of antiquity. The 
language is bold, animated, and metaphorical, fuch 
as it is found to be in all infant ftates; where the 
words, as well as the ideas and objeCt-, mull be few; 
and where the language, like the imagination, is ftrong 
and undifeiplined. No abftraft, and few general, terms 
appear in the poems of Olfian. If objects are but in¬ 
troduced in a fimilie, they are always particularized. 

It is “the young pine of Inilhuna:” it is “the bow 
of the lliowery Lena.” This character, fo c> nfpicuous 
in the poems of Olfian, is a ftriking feature in the lan¬ 
guage of all early ftates ; whole objpCts and ideas are 
few and particular, and whofe ordinary couverfation is 
of courfe highly figurative and poetical. A picture, 
therefore, marked with fuch ftriking features, could 
not be drawn without an original. 

The whole texture of the compofition is alfo, like 
the language, bold, nervous, and concil'c ; yet always 
plain and artlefs ; without any thing of that modern 
refinement, or elaborate decoration, which attend the 
advancement of literature. No foreign ornaments are 
hunted after. The wild and grand nature which lay 
within the poet’s view, is the only fout ce from which 
he draw's his ornaments. Beyond this circle, hjy ima¬ 
gination, though quick and rapid, feldom made any 
excuriion. We perceive his language always to be 
that of a perfon w'ho faw and felt what he deferibes ; 
who bore a part in the expeditions which he cele¬ 
brates,, 
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Offian Wales, and who fought in the battles which he fings. 

" v ~~ Such is the nature of the internal proof adduced in the 
jrrefent cafe, -which, unqueftionably has weight, and 
that not ihconfiderable ; but unfupported by external 
proof, or contrary to facts, however forcible it may 
be in itfelf, when confidered in this connection, and 
found wanting, it will neither filence the querulous 
fceptic, nor, in all probability, will it ever convince 
thofe who have truth for their objeft, and who with 
to inveftigate, and, if poffible, difcover it on furer 
grounds. Internal proof is of the greateft fervice in 
a variety of excellent caufes; but it comes in rather 
as a fuccedaneum than as direft evidence; and without 
fomething more to the purpofe, it may excite admi¬ 
ration, but will feldom enforce belief. Of the cuftoms 
find manners of ancient times, we know but little, 
and of that little we have often but a confufed notion. 
There is therefore room for-genius and ability to exert 
itfelf in deceiving ; and in propoit ; on to the darknefs 
in which the fubjeft is involved, the deception will ge¬ 
nerally be the more complete, and the fecret windings 
cf error lefs eafy to be developed. 

Deftitute of external proofs, authenticity may appear 
. to be probab’e, but cannot be certain; and in fuch 
circumftances, on many occafions, and efpecially with 
•refpeft to ancient writings, we may, without any of¬ 
fence to truth or to found reafoning, give them 
up as fpurious. In the prefent inftance, therefore, 
it is juft and proper to add to what has been al¬ 
ready faid, the mere external and pofitive proofs of 
the authenticity of the poems in queftion, by the 
ftrength or weaknefs of which the fubjeft muft be 
finally determined. It is obferved, therefoie. That 
there have been in the Highlands of Scotland, for fome 
ages back, a vaft many poems aferibed to Ofljan : 
That thefe poems have been held in the higheft vene¬ 
ration, repeated by almoft all perfons, and on all o.c- 
cafions. Thefe are fails fo well known, that no¬ 
body as yet has been hardy enough to deny them. 
There is not an old man in the Highlands, who will 
' not declare, that he heard inch poems repeated by his 
father and grandfather, as pieces of the moft remote 
antiquity. There is not a di drift in the Highlands 
where there are not many places, waters, ifles, caves, 
and mountains, which from time immemorial are 
called after the names of Offian’s heroes —There is not 
a lover of ancient tale or poetry, however illiterate, 
who is not well acquainted with almoft every Angle 
name, character, and incident, mentioned in thofe trans¬ 
lations cf Offian’s poems, which he may have never 
heard of.—Bards, who are themfelves feveral centuries 
old, quote thofe poems, imitate them, and.refer to 
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Highlands, is appealed to, as‘perfons whoftiM repeat Offian, 
a part of thefe poems ||.—Whilft Mr Macpherfon was 
engaged in the tranflation, many refpeftable perfons, tiquities, p" 
gentlemen and clergymen, avowed to the public, that y 5 . 1*8. 
thefe were Offian’s poems, with which they had long § See lift of 
been acquainted, and that the tranflation was literals)'. nan e8,ap- 
This appears alfo from the large fpecimens of the ori- 
ginals publifhed and compared by proper judges. The ujfTerta- 
originals lay a cenfiderable time in the hands of the liononOf- 
bookfeller, for the infpeftion of the curious; they have Can’s 
been afterwards fhown frequently to many of the beft Works, 
judges, and offered for publication if the editor had edlU 
been favoured with fubferiptions. The editor of 
the pamphlet, in which their authenticity is atteft- 
ed by many refpeftable names of undoubted veracity, 
obferves, by way of conclulion, “ that more tefti- 
monies might have been produced by a more enlarged 
correfpondence with the Highland counties: But I 
apprehend, if any appology is neceffary, it is for pro¬ 
ducing fo many names in a queftion where the eon- 
fenting filence of a whole country was, to every un¬ 
prejudiced perfon, the ftrongeft proof that fpurious 
compofitions, in the name of that country, had not 
been obtruded upon the world.” It is likewife ar¬ 
gued infupport of the authenticity of the thefe poems, 
that candid fceptics, on hearing fome of them re¬ 
peated by illiterate perfons, who had never feen the 
tranflation, caufed them to give the meaning of what 
they repeated, by an extempore tranflation into En¬ 
gl j lh, and by this means had all their doubts of the 
authenticity of Offian removed *. They urge fur- # 
ther, that fuch paffages of Offian’s works as are Rill D _ p^y’s 
repeated by fome old men, are among the moft beau- puliquesof 
tiful parts of Offian’s poems; fuch as the battle of old ling- 
Lora, the moft affecting parts ofCarthon, Berrathon, lHh Poetry, 
the death of Ofear, and Darthula, or the children of I ^ : 
Ufnoth, ficc .”: which gives a credibility to his being 
equal to the other parts of the collection, none of it 
being fuperior to thefe in merit. 

To thefe and the like arguments advanced in fup- 
port of the authenticity of the poems aferibed to 
Offian, many objections have been urged. Thofe of 
Johnfon and his friend Shaw are univerfally known. 

A later writer objefts -to them in the following 
manner : No fragments of Britiih poetry in Scotland 
are to be found. Many fpecimens of Irtfli poetry in Pinkerton• 
Scotland have been publifhed : but none older than a 
century or two. Tranflations have alfo appeared ; 
but in general, of no fidelity. Thofe of the poems 
aferibed to Offian, in particular have defervedly drawn 
much of the public attention ; but they will only 
miflead any reader who wiflies to form an idea of Cel- 


* See ex¬ 
amples un 
der each of 
thefe heads 
in theGalic 
Antiqui¬ 
ties, p. 93. 

94 - <)$■ 

•j- Ibid, 
p. 194. in 
note. 

| Karnes’s 
Sketches. 


tnem.—The ordinary conversation and comparifons of 
the Highlanders frequently allude to the cuftcms and 
characters mentioned in them;—and many of their 
moft common proverbs, cftablifhed by the moft ancient 
ufe, are lines borrowed from the poems of Offian.*— 
The moft ancient of the clans boaft of deriving their 
pedigree, each from fome one of Offian’s heroes;—and. 
many cf the figns armorial affirmed by them, are drawn 
fiom the feats aferibed to their predeceffors in thofe 
poems-}-.—Manufcripts are mentioned, in which fome 
of thofe have been preferved for feveral centuries J; 
and a lift of living names, in different parts of the 


tic poetry. He that believes Offian to have flourifhed 
about the year 300, and his writings preferved by oral 
tradition for 1460 years, large ir his faith, and he 
might move mountains! Gentlemen of the Highlands 
of Scotland, with whom our author converted on the 
fubjeft, affured him, that they looked upon nine- 
tenths of Mr Macpherfon’s work as his own; and up¬ 
on the other tenth, as fo much changed by him, that 
all might be regarded as his own cornpofition. There 
are pofitive evidences, he fays, which convince him 
that not one of the poems given to Offian, and pro¬ 
bably not os.e paffage ol them, is older than the 15th 


li. i. 
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century. 
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MRuij' century. The very fird author we know who men- 

-tions Fingal is Barbour, a Scotch poet, who wrote 

in 1375. Fingal was an Iriih hero ; and one Good, 
a fchoolmaftet, of Linieric, lent feme account of Ire¬ 
land to Camden, in 1566, in which mention is made 
of forne drange fable*, that the people amufe them- 
felves with, about the “ giants Fin Mac Huyle, and 
Other Mac OJhinJ’ of which we fhall fpeak more largely 
prefently. In the mean time, to thefe, and fuch like 
•objections, it has been anfwered. That poetry has been 
cultivated with mod fuccefs in the earlied dages of fo- 
ciety; that in Greece, Orpheus, Linus, Hefiod, and 
Homer, wrote their admiral poems fome ages before 
any thing had been written in profe in the Greek lan¬ 
guage j that the book of Job, written in a very early 
period of fociety, is highly poetical; that among the 
tribes of Lapland and America, there have been found, 
in the eariielt date, fome excellent pieces of poetry. 
That the Caledonians, in particular, had fome peculiar 
inditutions, which tended to improve their poetry : 
their druidr, were among the mod learned philofophers 
which perhaps any age or country produced; their 
bards or poets were the difciples of thofe druids, and 
•were alw-ays a danding order, to which none but the 
mod promifing geniufes w-ere admitted. This hand¬ 
ing college of poets was furnidied, not only with the 
fruits of their own long dudy and obfervation, but al- 
fo with as much as merited to be preferved of the 
compofitions of their predeceffors in office, fince the 
“ l'ght of the fong” fird dawned. They had the 
advantage of one another’s converfation ; which would 
excite their emulation, and make them afpire to emi¬ 
nence : They were always prefent, and generally en¬ 
gaged, in every grand operation that was tranfadfed ; 
which could not fail to infpire their mufe with the 
•trued poetic fire. 

The cafe of Offian was particularly favourable. He 
lived in an age when manners came to a confiderable 
degree of refinement under the care of the bards and 
•druids. Poetry in his day was conliderably advanced; 
and the language, though drong and figurative, had 
undergone fome degree of cultivation, and learned to 
flow in regular numbers, adapted to the harp, the fa¬ 
vourite indrument of the times. As a prince and a 
warrior, his mind mud have been expanded and much 
enlarged by his excitrdons to other countries. At 
home he had Ullin, Alpin, Carril, and Ryno, to con- 
iverfewith ; all of them poets of eminence, who would 
have advanced him greatly by their example and con- 
verfation. All thefe advantages, meeting with a na¬ 
tive fire and enthufiafm of genius, as in the cafe of Of¬ 
fian, may well be fuppofed to have produced poems 
that might challenge the veneration of ages. 

But it is not to their merit alone that we owe tire 
prefervation of thefe poems fo long by oral tradition. 
Other circumdances concurred ; of which, the indi- 
tution of the Bards deferves particular notice. In a 
country, the only one perhaps in the world in which 
there was always, from the earlied period almod to 
the prefent age, a danding order of poets, we cannot 
reafonably be furpriled, either at finding excellent 
poems, corrpofcd, or, after being compofed, care¬ 
fully preferved from oblivion. A great part of the 
bufinefs of this order was to watch over the poems 
ol Offian. In every family of diftindtion there was 
Vol. XIII. 


always one principal bard, and a number of ffif- 0 
ciples, who vied with each other in having thefe 
poems in the greatell perfedtion. Should the inditu- 
tion of the bards lad for ever, the poems of Offian 
could never peridi. 

Nor were they only the bards of great families who 
took an intered in thefe poems; the vailal, equally 
foud ol the long with his fuperior, entertained him- 
felf in the fame manner. This, with a life free from 
care, a fpirit unbroken by labour, and a fpace of time 
unoccupied by any other employment or diverfiors, 
contributed to render the Highlanders a nation of 
fingers and poets. From fuch a people, the fuperior 
merit of Cffian’s poems would naturally procure 
every encouragement, which they always retained 
as long as the manners of the people remained un¬ 
changed. 

Many other reafons confpired to preferve the poems 
of OOian. The martial and intrepid fpirit which they 
breathed, made it the intered of the chieftains to pre¬ 
ferve them : tire drain of judice, generofity, and hu¬ 
manity, w'hich runs through them, recommended them 
to the luperintendants of religion, who well knew how 
much the morals of a people mud be tinctured with 
thofe fongs which they are continually repeating 1 , and 
which have all the advantages of poetry and of mufir. 

In fuperditious ages, the people revered thefe poems, 
from their being addreffed generally to fome, “ fon of 
the rock,” fuppofed to be the tutelar faint of the 
place, or the great Irifla apodle St Patrick. Befides, 
every hill and dale which the natives of the Highlands 
walked over, was claffic ground. Every mountain, 
rock, and river, was immortalifed in the fong. This 
fong would naturally be fuggeded by the fight of thefe 
objects, and every body would hum it as lie walked 
along. All the proverbs and cudoms to which thefe 
poems gave rife, would operate in the fame manner. 

The fon would alk what they meant, and the father 
woul repeat the fong from which they were taken. 

The didindt and unfubdued date in which the High¬ 
landers remained for fo long a courfe of ages, every 
clan, one generation after another, inhabiting the fame 
valley, till towards the prefent century, contributed 
much to preferve their traditions and their poems; 
and the condant and general cudom of repeating thefe 
in the winter-nights, kept them always alive in their 
remembrance. 

To thefe caufes and cudoms the prefervation -of 
Offian’s poems, for fo many ages, has been aferibed. 

But thefe caufes and cudoms have ceafed to exid; and 
the poems of Offian, of courfe, have ceafed to be 
repeated —Within a century back, the Highlands of 
Scotland have undergone a greater revolution than it 
had done for ten before that period. With a quicker 
pace the feudal fydem vaniihed ; property fluftuated 
new laws and new cudoms dept in, and fupplanted 
the old; and all this with fuch fudden and fuch 
violent cor.vulfions,as may well account for the lhaking 
of a fabric which had llnod fo many ages, that it 
feemed to have bidden defiance to all the injuries of 
time. Even fince Mr Macpherfon gathered the poems 
in his colleftion, the amufementf, employments, and 
tade of the Highlanders are much altered. A greater 
attention to commerce, agriculture, and padurage, has 
quite engroffed that partial attention which was paid, 

3 X even 
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cifian. even then, to the fong of the bard. In twenty years 
v hence, if manners continue to change fo faft as they 
do at prefent, the fainteit traces will fcarce be found 
of thole tales and poems, “ Oflian himfelf is the lalt 
of his race; and he too fhall foon be no more, for 
his grey branches are already ftrewed on all the 
winds.” 

Among the caufes which make thefe poems vanilh 
fo rapidly, poverty and the iron rod Ihould come in 
lor a large fhare. From the baneful (hade of thofe 
murderers of the mufe, the light of the fong mud faft 
retire. No other reafon needs be given why the pre¬ 
fent Highlauders neglect fo much the fongs of their 
fathers.—Once, the humble, but happy vaffal, fat at 
his eafe, at the foot of his grey rock or green tree. 
Few were his wants, and fewer llill his cares; for he 
beheld his herds fporting around him, on his then nn- 
meafured mountain. He hummed the carelefs fong, 
and tuned his harp with joy, while his foul in fdence 
bleffed his children.—Now', we were going to draw the 
comparifon: 

- fed Cynthius aurem 

Velilt et admonuit. 

It is more agreeable to remark, as another caufefor 
the negleft of ancient poems and traditions, the 
growth of induftry, which fills up all the blanks of 
time to more advantage, and efpecially the mcreafe 
of more ufeful knowledge_.But above all, the ex¬ 

tinction of the order of the bards haftened the cata- 
ftrophe of Offian’s poems. By a happy coincidence 
Macpherfon overtook the very laft that remained of 
this order, (Macvurich, bard to Clanronald), and 
got his treafure. This fact (with the red hook fur- 
nilbed by Mr Macdonald of Croidart, and fome other 
MSS.) accounts for Mr Macpherfon’s Laving found 
thefe poems in greater number and perfection than 
they could ever iince be met with. The fragments, 
however, which have fince been gathered, give a cre¬ 
dibility to every thing that has been faid of the ori¬ 
ginal grandeur of the building. 

Although this difquifition has already extended to 
a length which readers not partial to Scottifti antiqui¬ 
ties will perhaps thing too great, we cannot difmifs 
it without obferving, that Fingal and Oflian have been 
claimed by the Irilo as well as by the Caledonians. 
On this double claim, as W'ell as on the controverfy 
concerning the authenticity of the poems, there is 
fo much candour and good fenfe in the following re¬ 
marks of T. F. Hill, publifhed in the 53d volume of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, that we cannot deny our- 
felves the pleafure of making them conclude the ar¬ 
ticle. 

Mr Hill travelled through the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land during tbefummer months of 1780. Fie feems 
to have been very ardent in his inquiries concerning 
Oflian, and to have conducted thofe inquiries with 
great judgement. The confequence was, that he re¬ 
ceived different accounts in different places, and 
picked up various fongs relating to Fingal and his 
heroes. 

“ From this collection, k is evident (he fays) that 
there are many traditional fongs preferved in the High¬ 
lands relating to Fingal and his heroes, as w'ell as to 
fcveral other fubjeCts. It is alfo evident, that thefe 


fongs contain portions of the very poems publiflied by Offian. 
Mr Macpherfon and Mr Smith, under the name of " 

OJftan. We may therefore juftly conclude, that thofe 
poems are not wholly the forgery of their editors, but 
compiled at leaft from original fongs. I by no means 
think it worth my while to notice the various concefo 
fions in favour of this conclufion, which the minor 
antagonifts of Oflian have of late been forced to make. 

I myfelf leave given proofs of it, which need, I hope, 
no external confirmation. To thefe proofs might be 
added, that I met with many traditional preservers 
of thefe fongs, in every different part of the High¬ 
lands ; fome of whom, efpecially in Argylelhire, Lo- 
chabar, and on the reft of the weftern coaft, were 
faid to pofiefs various poem: attributed to Oflian, al¬ 
though I had neither leifure nor opportunity to col¬ 
led copies Irom them_But enough has already 

been faid on this fubjed, if my teftimony deferves re. 
g ard * 

“ Thefe principles being eftabliflied, it remains to be 
confidered how far the poems publiflied by Macpher¬ 
fon and Smith deferve to be confidered as the works 
of Oflian. 

“ The fongs attributed to that bard, which contain 
paffages of the Oflian of Macpherfon and Smith, are 
by no means uniformly confiftent with the poems in 
which the parallel paffages are found, but frequently 
relate to different events, and even contain different 
circumftances. From hence it feems moft probable, 
that Mr Macpherfon and Mr Smith compiled their 
publications from thofe parts of the Highland fongs 
which they moft approved, combining them into fuch 
forms as according to their ideas were moft excellent, 
and preferring the old names and the leading events. 

In this procefs they were fupported and encouraged 
by the variety of fongs preferved in the Highlands 
upon the fame fubjedt, and by the various modes in 
which the fame event is related. Mr Macpherfoit 
may indeed have MSS. of all the poems he has pub¬ 
lished ; which MSS. may either have been compiled 
by himfelf, or by fome former collector ; or they may 
poffibly contain entire poems really ancient. But Mr 
Smith has honeftly acknowledged, that he himfelf 
compiled his Oflian in the manner above defended. 

‘ After the materials were colledled (fays he), the- 
next labour was to compare the different editions; to 
ftrike off feveral parts that were manifeftly fpurious.; 
to bring together fome ep.ifodes that appeared to have 
a relation to one another, though repeated feparately ^ 
and reftore to their proper places fome incidents that 
feemed to have run from one poem into another:— 
and hence it was unavoidably neceffary to throw in 
fometimes a few lines or fentences to join fome of 
the epifodes together.—I am fenfible that the form 
of thefe poems is confiderable altered from what is 
found in any one of the editions from which they 
are compiled. They have affirmed fomewhat more of 
the appearance of regularity and art—than that bold 
and irregular manner in which they are originally 
delivered.’ 

“ Mr Smith alfo fpeaks of the Oflian of Mr Macpher¬ 
fon in a fomewhat fimilar manner: ‘ That we have 
not the. whole of the poems of Oflian, or even of the 
collection tranflated by Mr Macpherfon, we allow: 
yet ft ill we have many of them,, and of almpft all a 

part.. 
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Mm P^. The building is not entire, but we have fttU fore we may reafon from a part to the whole, it is 

_ J ’ t j le ' n j njins of it. jud to conclude, that all the other fongs preferved in 

‘‘What portion, therefore^ of the Off an of Mac- the Highlands relative to the Fingalians are alfo Irifh. 

pherfon and Smith is original, no man can determine They are wholly confined to the weftern coaft of the 

except themfelves. Smith indeed fays, that he has Highlands, oppofite Ireland; and the very traditions 
mentioned all his material alterations, tranfpofitions, of the country themfelves acknowledge the Fingalians 
and additions, in his notes; and that, for the mojl part, to be originally Irifh. The genealogy of Fingal was 

he was guided in them by the Sgeulachds, or tradition- there given me as follows: Fion Mac Coni, Mae 

ary tales accompanying the fongs ; but there are few Trathal, Mac Arftit Iliogh Erin, or king of Ireland ; 
fuch notes in his book, and perhaps as few Sgeu- thus attributing the origin of his race to the Irilh. I 
Hchds in the mouths of the Highlanders. In Mac- am inslined to believe that thefe notions about Fingal 
pherfon and Smith alfo we fee thefe poems divefted of were common to the Scots in the mod: ancient times, 
their idiomatic peculiarities and fabu'ous ornaments; and brought by them from Ireland to Scotland, the 
which renders it impofiible to difcover what manners hereditary fuperftition of both races; for, nctwith- 
and opinions are really ancient, and what are of mo- Handing it may appear moft probable that Ireland 
dern invention. Yet it is remarkable, that in fpite of fhould receive colonies from Scotland than the cou- 
*11 the objections to their authenticity, neceflarily pro- trary, we have direft hidoric evidences that Scotland 
duced by fuch a treatment of them, they dill poffefs received them from Ireland; and no bare theoretic 
an internal evidence of originality which has enabled probability deferves to be oppofed to the pofitive af- 
them hitherto to withdand all the torrent of oppofi- fertions of hiftory. 

t ; on- “ With regard to the Erfe manuferipts, about which 

“ The Offian of Macpherfon and Smith appears fo much has been faid, it becomes me to acknowledge, 
therefore to be a mutilated work, even though we that I have never feen enough of them to give any 

fhould luppofe that the fongs they originally compiled decided opinion: thofe which I have feen induce me 

from were the undoubted works of that celebrated to think they principally owe their evidence to Ire- 
bard. But this is far from being the cafe ; for even land. 

allowing that an Offian ever exifted and wrote, yet “ I (hall not repeat what others have faid to prove 
time mud have introduced fuch material changes in his the Fingalians Irilh ; though the conne&ion of Fingal 
•works, if preferved merely by tradition during fo long with Ireland has been already warmly afferted. 

-a period, that their own author vrould hardly know “ But an unnoticed though curious paflage in 
them again. I think it however doubtful, whether Camden affords us the mod remarkable, and perhaps 
lu:h a being as Offian ever appeared in the world. the mod convincing, proof that Fingal is an Irifh hero, 
“ All the fongs which I met with in the Highlands which demondrates at lead that he was indifputably 
relative to the Feinne or Fingalians were attributed to claimed by the Irifh. 200 years ago. It is contained in 
Offian: his name feems merely a common title, which an extradt (already mentioned) made by Camden, from 
is aferibed to all the poetic annals of his race. an account of the manners of the native Irifh, written 

“ From thefe confiderations, we feem authorifed by one Good, a fchoolmader at Limerick, in 1566. 
finally to conclude, that the Offian of Macpherfon and ‘ They think,’ fays he, fpeaidng of Ireland and its 
Smithis a mutilated compilation from Highland fongs, inhabitants, ‘ the fouls of die deceafed are In com- 
aferibed indeed to that bard, yet very little likely to nmnion with famous men of thofe places, of whom 
be his compofition. Out of thefe they felefted the they retain many dories and fonnets ; as of the giants 
bed parts, and reje&ed fuch as they thought might Fin-Mac-Huyle, Olker-Mac-Ofshin, or Ofshin-Mac- 
■diferedit the charafler of Highland antiquity ; attri- Owim; and they fay, through illufion, that they often 
buting them to later times, and the ignorant bards of fee them.’ 

the fifteenth century. Perhaps even the works of “ The very material importance of this curious paf- 
Homer himfelf, which had fo many different editions, fage, with relation to the prefent fisbjedt, it is unne- 
very confiderably varying from each other, were com- ceifary to urge; for every eye mud fee it. We alfo 
piled by a fomewhat fimilar procefs from the ancient obtain from it new information in refpedf to the lad 
Greek font's. part of the hidory of Fingal and his heroes ; as it en- 

« Another quedion remains to be confidered: Whe- ables us to determine who they were, with a precifion 
ther thefe fongs are the compofitions of the Highlands which mud otherwife have been wanting, to complete 
or of Ireland? and, Whether Offian was an Irilh or a thefe remarks on the Highland fongs. 

Caledonian Scot? It is my opinion, that the fongs in “ The Angular agreement of this .paflage with the 
this colledlion evidently manifed a conneftion with accounts of Offian which were taught me in Scotland 
Ireland, though their traditional prefervation in Scot- is worthy particular remark; it confirms them even 
land has femetimes introduced the name of Scotland in the mod novel and peculiar indances. The Finga- 
in its dead. One of their principal perfonages is St lians were generally reprefented as giants; but the 
Patrick, the peculiar apodle of Ireland, which alone mod remarkable concurrence is in themythologic cha- 
feems diffident to mark their origin (a). If there- racter attributed by both to Fingal, Ofcar, and Offian. 

3X2 In 
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(a) “ The Scots indeed lay claim to the birth of St Patrick, and boad alfo his burial place. Camden, edit. 
Gibfon, 1695, pp. 921, 1014. And fo alfo do the Britons, ib. p. 631, 1014; but his life and miracles all 
agree to attribute to Ireland. In Gough’s edition of Camden, the account of St Patrick is in vol. iii.|x 
612, 618. See Patrick (St). 
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OCun. In proof of tills, I have to obferve, that Mac Nab 
~ ' defcribed Fingal as the Odin of the Scots, and that a 
fong called Urmgh Offian evidently fpeaks of him as 
•fuch. This curious paffage reprefents him exaftly 
in the fame charafter ; a hero with whom the fpirits 
of the deceafed are in communion, who is their chief 7 
tain, and the lord of their feafts. The gods of all the 
northern nations feem 'to have been of this clafs j 
mighty heroes, efteemed once to have been invincible 
on earth, though perhaps not ever ftriAly men, nor 
yet conftantly regarded as giants. Such are Odin, 
Thor, and the other Teutonic gods; fuch are Fingal, 
Ofcar, and the reft of the Fingalians among the an- 
cient Scots; fuch alfo are Hercules, Bacchus, and 
even Jupiter himfelf, with all his fons and daughters, 
among the original Greeks, a people who agreed in 
many particulars with our own anceftors in northern 
Europe. The notions entertained about ghofts, as an 
intermediate order of beings between men and divini¬ 
ties, endowed with fome fhare of power to do evil, is 
alfo remarkably congruous with this mythology. 

“ As Fingal was a divine hero, fo Offian deems to 
have been a divine bard. Some of the gods of 
the Teutons were bards in like manner: the god 
Niord and his wife Skada quarrelled in elegant verfe 
of their own compofition 5 and Odin is the relator of 
his own Edda. Apollo, the poetic deity of Greece, 
like wife fung the hiftory of his fellow-deities to men 
on e arth, as well as Orpheus his fon. The bards and 
traditional prefervers of fongs in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land have ever been fond of afcribing all ancient po¬ 
ems to this Offian, and efpecially thofe relating to his 
own race ; and from this caufe the poems afcribed to 
Offian are become fo voluminous. The ancient Egyp¬ 
tians had a fimilar cuftom of afcribing their works to 
Hermos : oj h/jiiTifCi tu awrm to? o-o ,<pia; • ufn/j.a.'ta 

eiv.rcti uVirta'Qeo'ssv eppov earo&vTa o ihuhc o-uf'ypa.pfAciru i7r ovo- 

fays jamblichus, S. I. c. 1. which rendered 
the Hermetic writings equally voluminous. The 
Egyptians, who poffefled the art of writing, depofited 
their works in the adyta of their temples ; as the Ara¬ 
bians depofited thiir poems of old in the temple of 
Mecca-: but beeaufe the Egyptians affixed to them no 
author’s name, except that of Hermes, to him, as to 
the Scottifti Offian, almoft all the national literature 
was attributed by religious flattery. 

“ I fincerely with, that fome gentleman poffefled of 
adequate abilities and acquaintance with the Erfe 
language, would undertake to colled! thefe Offianic 
fongs iu their Ample original ftate; as they undoubt¬ 
edly contain much curious knowledge, accumulated in 
the various ages through which they have defcended 
to us, and would probably afford much new informa¬ 
tion on fubjefts at prefent very ill underftood. I own, 
however, that I fhould rather cboofe to feek for them 
in Ireland than in Scotland; but neither country fhould 
be unexplored. 

“ After having thus freely, though I hope, not un- 
candidly, delivered my fent.ments on the Offian of 
Mr Macpherfon, it becomes me to. acknowledge myfelf 
deeply indeb'ed to it for the pleafure in perufal it has 
frequently afforded me. I am willing, and indeed 
happy, thus publicly to declare myfelf a warm ad¬ 
mirer of it as a literary compofition. The novelty of 
its, manner,-of its ideas,, and of the objects it defcrifaes, 


added to the flrength and brilliancy of genius which Offilication 
frequently appear in it, have enabled me to read it v * 
with more delight, and to return to it more frequently, 
than almoft any other work of modern times. And 
let it be regarded in what light it may, the praife of 
elegant feleftion and compofition certainly belongs to 
its editor. If I had not entertained thefe opinions of 
its merit, I fhould never have taken fo much pains to 
inveftigate its authenticity; nor indeed can 1 believe, 
if the general opinion had not concurred with mine, 
that the world would ever have wafted fo much time 
in difputing about it.” 

OSSIFICATION, in the animal ceconomy, the 
formation of the bones, but more particularly the 
converfion of parts naturally foft to the hardnefs and 
confiftency of bones. Bones, Dr Drake contends, are 
formed out of the raoft comminuteorbroken parts of the 
blood; flnce we fee that the blood of old men, which 
by a long courfe of circulation becomes in a manner 
unfit for the common office of nutrition, will however 
offify, and convert into bones, many of the tendons 
and ligaments, and even the coats of the veflels them- 
felves, whofe fubftance being next to the bones the 
moft compaft, admits only of the fmalieft particles of 
the blood, which therefore fooneft become offeous, as 
they are frequently found. Dr Nefbit’s opinion of of- 
fification is, that in the blood, or a fluid fecreted from 
it, there is an oflifying juice, having particles which 
are not apparent: that whenever nature defigns an of- 
fification between membranes, or within a cartilage, 
fhe occafions a more than ufual afflux of this fluid; 
which fo much diftends the veflels which were before 
invifible, as to make them capable of receiving the red 
globules of blood, which is always to be feen near to- 
the place where ©ffification is be >un. In this blood, 
gritty bony particles may be felt by the point of a knife, 
which have been formed by the attraftion and coheflon 
of the particles of the oflifying juice obftructed, along 
with the other groffer fluids, in the beginning of the vef- 
fels prepared to receive refluent juices. The blood be¬ 
ing capable of forming fine membranes, the membra¬ 
nous parts of a bone^wh'ch aft as a gluten to keep thefe- 
particles and fibres together^ if there be any fuch, that 
do not arife from the coats of its veflels, are produced 
by a coheflon round the cretaceous particles of a part 
of the fluid, in which they were generated and con¬ 
tained. Thus the membranes of cartilages ferve as a 
bed between or within which the bony particles are 
depof ted, or fhoot; but without any intermixture of 
the particles of the bone and cartilage, or continuation 
of the fibres of the one fubftance to thofe of the other 
as is evident in cartilages containing.bones kept long- 
enough in water, and then flit j for the bone will, as 
foon as the large veflels that enter its fubftance aie di-- 
divided, flip aseafliy, and perhaps eafier, from it than 
an acorn does out of its cup : and there is a fmoothnefs 
and polifh of the parts of both caitilage and bone, 
which-fhow there is no conjunftion of the fibres of the 
two fubftances. While the bones are increafing-with¬ 
in cartilages, the-cartilages are x extended and fpreacl 
out; by which, with the preffure which they fuffer, 
and the great influx of various fluids, and the nutri¬ 
tious matter being hindered to flow freely into them,, 
they decreafe continually, and at laft may truly be faid 
to be entirely deftroyed. Dr Buddeas endeavours to 

grove^ 
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Offifrapum prove, that the preternatural offifications, which are 
II commonly /aid to be formed in different parts of the 
v _ ' body, do nor deferve that name ; for that thefe hard 

futfflances have l'carce any other properties of bone ex¬ 
cept whitenefs and hardnefs. 

OSSIfRAGUM, in botany, a name given by Bar- 
tholinus, and fome other writers, to a kind of graft 
which grows in fome parts of Norway. It comes up 
early in the fpring, before any other grafs, and the 
cattle are tempted to cat it; but it emaciates them, 
and renders them fickly: their back bones become 
protuberant if they feed on it for any time ; and their 
legs fo weak that they can hardly go. The remedy 
among Lite country people, which is a very cutious 
one, is this: They coiled: the bones of different ani¬ 
mals, and break them into fmall pieces. The cattle 
greedily devour this fort of food when offered them in 
this difeafe, and there follows a fort of drivelling at the 
mouth fer a tonfiderabie time, after which they become 
perfedly well. It is poffible there may be much abfur- 
dity in this ftory. The kingdom of Norway is full of 
mines, and the effluvia ofthefe may be the occafion of 
the cattles illnefs, and the ceafmg of thefe effluvia 
their cure ; for it is not probable that either ol thefe 
effects Ihould be owing to the grafs or the bones. 

OSSORY, the weft divifion of Qtieen’s-county in 
Ireland. 

Ossory (Bale bifhop of). See Bale. 

OSSUNA, an ancient and confiderable town of An- 
dalufta in Spain, with an univerfity, an hofpital, and 
the title of a duchy. N. Latitude 37. 8. W. Long. 

4. 18. 

OSTADE (AdrianVan), an eminent Dutch painter 
born at Lubecin 1610. He was a difciple of Francis 
Hals, in whofefehool Brouwer was cotemporary with 
him, where they contracted an intimate frlenclftip. 
The fubjeits of his pencil were always of a low kind, 
he having nearly the fame ideas as Teniers ; diverting 
liimfelf with clowns and drunkards in {tables, ale- 
houfes, and kitchens. His pidtures are fo tranfparent 
and highly finifhsd, that they have the polifh and luftre 
of enamel: they have frequently a force fuperior to 
Teniers ; yet it were to be wifhed that he nad not de- 
figned his figures fo fhort, He is perhaps one of the 
Dutch mafters who beft underftood the chiaro ohfcu.ro ; 
and he was often employed to paint figures for the beft 
landfcape-painters of his countrymen. He died in 
1685. His works, efpecially thofe of his bed time 
and manner, are very fcarce ; fo that when they are to 
be purchafed, no price is thought too much for them. 
His prints etched by himfelf, large and fmall, confift 
of 54 pieces. 

OSTALRIC, a town of Spain, in Catalonia. It 
had a ftrong caftle, but was taken by the French and 
demolifhed in 1695. It is feated on the river Tordera, 
in E. Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 24. 44. 

OSTEND, a very ftrong fea port town of the 
Netherlands, in Auftrian Flanders, wi’h a good har¬ 
bour ar.d a magnificent town-honfe. It is not very 
large, but it is well fortified. It was much more con 
fklerable before the long liege of the Spaniards, which 
continued from ;6oi to 1604, when it was almoft en¬ 
tirely reduced to afhes. The Dutch loft 50,000 men, 
and the Spaniards- 80,00a.. Ifabellu Eugenia,, gover- 
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nante of the Netherlands, made a vow (he would not OUeoc*!! 
lliift herfmock before Oftend furrendered ; but before v 
the town was taken it had greatly changed its colour. 
However, the ladies of the court, to keep her in 
countenance, had theirs dyed, tint they might be like 
that of their miftreft. This place was taken by the 
Dutch in 1706, but reftored to the emperor in 1724, 
when an Eaft India company was eftablilhed here, but 
entirely ftipprelfed by treaty in 1731. It was taken 
by the French in Auguft 1745, after ten days liege, 
but rendered back by the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelie. 

It was lately over-run by the French Republicans, with 
Dumourier at their head, but was quickly recovered 
by the janflion of the allies; it is now again in the hands 
of the French ; and what may be its fate in the ilfue ot 
the prefent war cannot as yet be determined. It is ten 
miles W. of Bruges, eight N. E. of Newport, 22 
N. E. of Dunkirk, and 60 N. W. of Brulfels. E. 

Lomr. 3. 1. N. Lat. 51. 14. 

OSTEOCOLLA, os-soaox?.*, in natural hiftory, a 
white or alh-coloured fparry fubftance, in fliape like a 
bone, and by lome fuppofed to have the quality of 
uniting brokens hones, on which account it is ordered 
in fome plafters ; a fuppofition we fear which is not 
warranted by experience. It is found in long, thick, 
and irregularly cylindric pieces, which are in general 
hollow, but are fometimes filled up with a marly earth,, 
and fometimes contain within them the remains of a 
flick, round which the ofteocolla had been formed ; 
but though it is plain from thence that many pieces of 
ofteocolla have been formed by incruftations round 
flicks, yet the greater number are not fo, but are ir¬ 
regularly tubular, and appear to be formed of a flat 
cake, rolled up in a cylindric fhape. The crufts of 
which t'ncfe are compofed do not form regular concen¬ 
tric circles round the internal cavity, as mnft have been 
the cafe had they been formed by incruftation. On 
the other hand, they plainly fhow that they were 
once fo many thin ftrata, compefing a flat furface, 
which has afterwards been rolled up, as one might do a 
paper three or four times doubled, into two, three, or 
more fpiral lines ; in which cafe, each Angle edge of 
the paper would be everywhere a regular point of a 
continued fpiral line drawn from a given point; but 
they would by no means be fo many detached concen¬ 
tric circles. The ofteocolla is found of different fizes,. 
from that of a crow-quill to the thicknefs of a man’s 
arm. It is compofed of fand and earth, which may 
be feparated by wafning the powdered ofteocolla with 
water, and is found, both in d'gging and in feveral 
brooks, in many parts of Germany, and elfewhcre. 

It is called hammofteus in many parts of Ger¬ 
many. It has this name in thefe places from its always 
growing in fand, never in clay, or any f lid foil, not* 
even in gravel. Where a piece of it any where appears 
on the furface, they dig down for it, and find the. 
branches run ten or twelve feet deep. They ufually run- 
ftreight down, but fometimes they are found fpreading 
into many parts near the furface, as if it were a fub- 
terraneous tree, whofe main ftem began at 12 feet 
depth, and thence grew up in a branched manner till 
met by the open air. The main trunk is ufually as. 
thick as a man’s leg, and the branches that' grow out: 
from it are thickeft near the trunk, and thinner as. 

they 
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Ofteocolla they f partite from it. The thinned are about the fize 
Oftervald a man,s fi n g er > The people employed to collect 
Jl _ it, whin they cannot find any mark of it on the fur- 
face, fearch after the fpeeks of white or little lumps of 
whitifli fiift matter, which they find lying in various 
parts on the top of the fand. Thefe always lead 
them either to a bed of perf'edt ofteocolla, or to fome 
in the formation. If they mifs of it, they Hill find a 
fubftance, like rotten wood; which, when traced in 
its courfe, is found to proceed from a main trunk, at 
the depth of that of the ofteocolla, and to fpread it- 
felf into branches in the fame manner. The diggers 
call this fubftance the flower of ofteocolla or ham- 
tnofteus. 

The ofteocolla found in the earth is at firft foft and 
duflile; but in half an hour’s time, if expofed to the 
air, it becomes as hard as we find it in the (hops. 
The method to take up a perfeft piece for a fpecitaen 
is to open the ground, clear away the fand, and leave 
it fo for an hour or thereabouts : in this time it will 
harden, and may be taken out whole. It is certain, 
that the ofteocolla is produced at this time ; for if a 
pit be cleared of it, there will more grow there in a 
year or two, only it will be fofter, and will not harden 
fo eafily in the air as the other. What the rotten fub¬ 
ftance refembling the decayed branches of trees is, we 
eannot determine, unlefs ic really be fuch ; but the opi¬ 
nion of the common people, that it is the root of 
fomething, is abfurd, becaufe its thickeft part always 
lies at the greateft depth, and the branches all run up¬ 
wards. The ofteocolla is a marly fpar, which concretes 
round this matter ; but what it is that determines it 
to concrete nowhere on the fame ground but about 
thefe branches, it is difficult to fay. The rottennefs 
of this fubftance, which forms the bafts of the efteo- 
colla, renders it very liable to moulder and fall away ; 
and hence it is that we ufually fee the ofteocolla hol¬ 
low. Sometimes it is found folid; but in this cafe 
there will be found to have been a vegetable matter 
ferving as its bafis, and inftead of one branch, it will 
be found in this cafe to have concreted about a num¬ 
ber of fibres, the remains of which will be found in 
it on a clofe examination. See Phi'of. Tranf. n° 39. 

OSTEOLOGY, that part of anatomy which treats 
•of the bones. See Anatomy, Part I. 

OSTERVALD (John Frederick), a famous Pro- 
teftant divine, was born at Neufchattel in 1663 ; and 
made fuch rapid progrefs in his itudies, that he be¬ 
came mafter of arts at Saumur before he was i6 years 
of age. He afterwards ftudied at Orleans and at Pa¬ 
ris At his return to Neufchattel in 1699, he be¬ 
came paltor of the church there; and contradled a 
ftridt friendftiip with the celebrated John Alphonlus 
Turretin of Geneva, and the illuftrious Samuel We- 
renfels of Bafil. The union of thefe three divines, 
which was called the Triumvirate of the divines of 
SwiJJertand, lafted till his death. Mr Oftervald ac¬ 
quired the higheft'reputation by his virtues, his zeal 
in inftrufting his difciples, and reftoring ecclefiaftical 
difeipline. He wrote many books in French ; the 
principal of which are, 1. A Treatife concerning the 
Sources of Corruption, which is a good moral piece. 
2. A Catechifm, or InftrUiftion in the'Chriftian Reli¬ 
gion ; which has been tranflated into Germati, Dutch, 
•and Englilh ; and the Abridgment of the Sacred Hi* 


ftory, which he prefixed to it, was tranflated and print- Oftls, 
ed in Arabic, in order to be fent to the Eaft Indies, OftPcki. 
by the care of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gofpel; and that Society, eftablilhed in London, paid 
him a high compliment, by admitting him an honorary 
member. 3. A treatife againft Impurity. 4. An edi¬ 
tion of the French Bible of Geneva, with Argu¬ 
ments and Reflections, in folio. 5. Ethica Chrijliana. 

6. Theohfia Compendium , &c. He died in 1747, re¬ 
gretted by ail who knew him. 

OSTIA is a borough fituated at the mouth of the 
Tiber, about 12 miles to the weftward of Rome. It 
was built by Ancus Mirtius, the fourth king of Rome, 
and was called Ojlia Tiberina, in the plural number, 
i. e. the two mouths of the Tyber, which Were fepa- 
rated by the Holy Kland, an equilateral triangle, whofe 
fides were each of them computed at about two miles. 

The cololiy of Oftia was founded immediately beyond 
the left or fouthern, and the port immediately beyond 
the right or northern, branch of the river; and the 
diftance between their remains meafures Lmething 
more than two miles on Cingolani’s map. In the time 
of Strabo, the fand and mud depofited by the Tyber 
had choaked the harbour of Oftia ; the progrefs of 
the fame caufe has added much to the fize of the Holy 
Ifland, and gradually left both Oftia and the port at a 
confrderable diftance from the fhore. The dry chan¬ 
nels (fiumi viorii), and the large eftuaries' (Jiagno di Po- 
write, de Levante), mark the changes of the river, and 
the efforts of fea. Its port was one of the moll 
ftupendous works of Roman magnificence, and it was a 
long time one of the bed towns on the coaft; but 
having been deftroyed by the Saracens, and the har¬ 
bour choaked Up, as mentioned above, it has not been 
able fince to recover itfelf. Though it be an inconfi- 
derable place, and but poorly inhabited by reafon ot 
the badnefs of the air, yet it is the fee of a biiliop, 
who is always deacon of the cardinals, and crowns 
the Pope, The old Oftia, where you fee the ruins of 
the ancient harbour, is beyond New Oftia, towards 
the fea; the latter is but a Ittle duller of houfes, 
with a fmall caftle. It is 12 miles S. W. of Rome. 

E. Long. 12. 24. N. Lat. 41. 44. There were fait* 
works in Oftia, called Salina OJlienfes, as early as the 
times of Ancus Martius (Livy; from which the Via 
Salaria, which led to the Sabines, took its name, 

(Varro). It gave name to one of the gates of Rome, 
which was c.illed Oflienfis (Ammian). 

OSTIACKS, a people ot Siberia in Afia, They 
live upon the banks of the rivers Oby and Jenifay, and 
on thofe of fome other rivers which fall into thefe. 

Thefe people are very poor, and very lazy, and in the 
fummer-rime live moftly upon fifh. They are of a 
middle fize, with broad faces and nofes, and yellowifli 
or red hair. All their garments from top to toe are 
made of filh fkins, for they have neither linen nor 
woollen-; and indeed they might almoft as well go 
naked. Their gie.iteft diverfion is hunting: and they 
go together in crowds, with a weapon like a large 
knife faftened in a flick. In fummer they take and 
dry th: fifh which ferves them in winter 5 and when 
that feafon begins, they go into the woods, with their 
bows and arrows, their dogs and nets, to kill fables, 
ermines, bears, rein-deer, elks, martens, and foxes. 

Part of the furs of thefe is paid as a tax to the emprefs 

of 
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Olliacks. of Ruffin, and the reft are fold at a ftate 1 price to the 

■-»-Rutfian governors, but fometimes they are allowed to 

difpofe of them to private perfons. 

They ch'elly live upon venilon, wild fowl, fifti, and 
roots, lor they have neithc; rice nor bread. They drink 
for the moll part water, and it is faid they can very 
well reliih a draught of train oil. They arc immode¬ 
rately fund of tobacco, and of fwallowtng the fmoke, 
which foon intoxicates them. In the winter they build 
their huts in woods and forefts, where they find the 
greateft plenty of game, and dig deep in the earth to 
iecure themfelves from the cold, laying a roof of bark 
or rallies over their huts, which are foon covered with 
fnow. In fummer they build above ground on the 
banks of the rivers, to enjoy the convenience of filh- 
ing, and make no difficulty of forfaking their habita¬ 
tions. They have a fort of princes among them, in 
one of whofe houfes fome European travellers found 
four wives (a). One of tilde had a red cloth coat on, 
and war, fet off with all forts of glafs beads. There 
was no other furniture than cradles and chefts, made 
of the bark of trees fewed together. Their beds 
confifted of wooddkavings, alnrolt as foft as feathers, 
and their children lie naked upon them in cradles. 
They can neither read nor write, nor do they culti¬ 
vate the land ; and Rem totally ignorant of times paft. 
They have neither temples nor priefts ; and their boats 
are only made of the bark of trees fewed together. 
Their religion is Pagan; and they have fome little 
brazen idols, tolerably well caft, reprelTuing men and 
animals, made of wood and earth, all of which are 
drefled in lilks, in the manner of Ruffian ladies. In 
general, however, they are ill made, every man be¬ 
ing his own carver. They place them on the tops of 
hills, in groves, and in the pleafanteft places their 
country affords, and fometimes before their huts ; yet 
they have no fet time for performing religious worlhip, 
but apply to their gods for fuccefs in all their under¬ 
takings. As they have no regular priefts, every old 
man may devote himfeif to that fervice, ar.d the office 
is frequently performed by the mailers and heads of 
families. Strahlenberg fays, that when he was among 
them he faw one of their temples, which was built of 
wood in an oblong form like a great barn, covered at 
the top with birch-bark. At the end of the wall Re¬ 
porting the gable was a kind of altar, made of timber, 
on which were placed two idols, reprefenting a man 
and women drefled in all forts of rags; and round 
thefe were other fmall figures, as deer, foxes, and 
hares, all which were roughly carved in wood, and al- 
fo clothed in rags. They did not appear to have 
much devotion, nor any great reverence for their idols. 
When they offer facrific.es, they prefent the beaft to 
the idol; and having bound it, an old man puts up 
the peti Lions of thole who brought the offering ; he 
then lets fly an arrow at the beaft, and the people af- 
fift in killing it. It is then drawn three times round 


the idol; and the blood being received into a vdill, Oftiacka 
they fprinkle it on their houi’es ; they afterwards drefs , f 
the flefli and eat it, rejoicing and finging their country 
fongs: they alfo befmear the idol with the blood of 
the lacritice, and greafe their mouths with the fat. 

What they cannot cat they carry home to their fami¬ 
lies, and make prefents of it to their neighbours: they 
as often fiicrilice a fiih as a beaft. At the conclufion 
of the feafl they ih.uit, to fhow their.gratitude to the 
idol for his attending and accepting their devotions; for 
they are perfu.uled that the faint or hero repref.nted 
by the image always attends their fccrifhes, which 
when over, he returns to his abode in the air. There 
is nothing more lurprifing, nor, if properly improved, 
is there any thing more inftrudling, than the hiftory 
of furperftition. It is with this view that we have given 
fo enlarged a view of the Olliacks, longer, fome may 
imagine, than their importance demands. It would, 
however, in our opinion, be improper to let fuch an 
opportunity flip of exhibiting the extreme weaknefs of 
unaffifted reafon, ar.d the confequent neceffity of a di¬ 
vine revelation. That the religion of thefe ignorant 
and mifguided Pagans is the corruption of a primitive 
tevelation, we think at leaft probable; nor do we fee 
any way of fo fatisfaftorily accounting for the univcrfal, 
ui'e of fitcrifices. The Olliacks are obliged to take an 
oath of fidelity to the Ruffian government; and cn 
thefe occalions they u'e the following ceremony. Af¬ 
ter laying down a bear fkin and an axe, and holding 
over it a piece of bread on a knife, they fay, “ In 
cafe I do not to my life’s end prove true and faithful 
to the fupreme government of the country, or if I 
knowingly and willingly break through my allegiance, 
or be wanting in the duty I owe to the faid fupreme 
government, may the bear tear me to pieces in the 
wood; may the bread I eat ftick in my throat, and 
choak me ; may the knife ftab me, and the ax cut off* 
my head.” The like ceremony is ufed among them 
in the depofition of a witnefs. 

OSTRACION, in zoology, a genus of the amphi¬ 
bia nantes clafs. It has ten long cylindrical obtufe 
teeth in each jaw ; the aperture is linear; the body is 
covered with a bony fubftance, and it has no beily- 
fins. There are nine fpecies ; principally diftinguilhed 
by the angles of their bodies, and number of fins near 
their tail. 

OSTRACISM, in Grecian antiquity, denotes the 
banilhment of fuch perfons whofe merit and influence, 
gave umbrage to the people of Adieus, left they fhould 
attempt any thing againd the public liberty. This 
punilhment was called qfiracifm, from the Greek word, 
orfmil, which properly fignifi.es a “ fhell;” but whert 
applied to this object, it is ufed for the billet on which, 
the Athenians wiote-the names of the citizens whom 
they intended to banifh. The learned are divided with 
regard to the fubftance of which this billet was form¬ 
ed ; fome infill that it was a fmall Hone, or a piece of 

brick } 


(a) They may have as many wives as they pleafe, and make no fcruple of marrying their neareft relations. 
They purchafe a wife of her relations for three or four rein-deer, and take as many as they pleafe, returning them 
again if they do not like them, only lofing what they gave for the purchafe. Upon the birth of their chil¬ 
dren, fome give them the name of the firfl creature they happen to fee afterward. Thus the child has fre¬ 
quently the name of an animal, and you hear a man call his fon perhaps Sabatfki , or my little dog ; ethers 
call their children according to the order of their birth as Firjl , Second ', Third, Re. 
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■dr .'■adiai, brick j feme that it was a piece of bark j and others 
' “ aflert, that it was a fhell. The word admits moft of 

thefe interpretations. But what determines its true 
'fenfe, is the epithet given it by ancient authors, of 
eeramite majiix ; which words fignify, “ The punifh- 
anent of potter’s clay ;” and this expreffion feems to 
us a proof, that the word oypaKov, when applied on this 
occafion, fignifies a “ piece of baked earth, in the form 
of a fhelland undoubtedly the Latin authors had 
this idea of the word here, for they tranflated it by 
-lejlu'a. 

The ancients are likewife divided with regard to the 
time when oftracifm was instituted. But they all agree, 
that the perfon who moved the law was its firft vic¬ 
tim. But as to the name of its patron, and the time 
of its establishment, they differ extremely. -Many are 
of opinion, that oftracilm owes its origin to very re¬ 
mote times. 

However that be, the punifhment of oftracifm was 
inflifted by the Athenians when their liberty was in 
danger. If, for inftance, jealoufy or ambition had 
fowed chfcord among the chiefs of the republic ; and if 
'different parties were formed, which threatened fome 
revolution in the State ; the people affembled to propefe 
meafures proper to be taken in order to prevent the 
coniequeflces of a divifion which in the end might be 
fatal to freedom. Oftracifm was the remedy to which 
they ufually had recourfe on 'thefe occasions; and the 
confultations of the people generally terminated with a 
decree, in which a day was fixed for a particular af- 
fembly, when they were to proceed to the fentence of 
oftracifm. Then they who were threatened with ba- 
nifhment, omitted no affiduity or art which might 
gain them the favour of the people. They made ha> 
rangues to evince their innocence, and the great in^uf- 
tice that would be done them if they were banifhed. 
They folicited, in perfon, the intereft of every citizen ; 
all their party exerted themfelves in their behalf; they 
procured informers to villify the chiefs of the oppcifite 
fa&ion. Some time before the meeting of the ailem- 
bly, a wooden inciofure Was raifed in, the forum, with 
ten doors, r. with as many as there were tribes in 
the republic ; and when the appointed day was come, 
the citizens of each tribe entered at their refpeftive 
door, and threw into the middle of the inciofure the 
fmall brick on which the citizen’s name was written 
wljofe baniihment they voted. The archons and the 
Senate prefided at this affembly, and counted the bil¬ 
lets. He who was condemned by 6000 of his fellow- 
citizens, was obliged to quit the city within ten days ; 
for 6000 voice;, at lead, were requiike to banifti an 
Athenian by oftracifm. 

The Athenians, without doubt, forefaw the incon¬ 
veniences to which this law was fubjeft; but they 
chofe rather, as Cornelius Nepos hath remarked, fome- 
•times to expofe the innocent to an unjuit cenfure, than 
to live in continual alarms. Yet as they were fenfible 
that the irijuftice of confounding virtue and vice would 
have been too flagrant, they foftened, as much as 
they could, the rigour of oftracifm. It was not ag¬ 
gravated with the circumftances which were mod dif- 
honourable and Blocking in the ordinary mode of 
exile. They did not confiscate the goods of thofe 
who were banillied by oftracifm. They enjoyed the 
produce of their effecls in the places into which they 
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were banifhed; and they were banifhed only for a Offrac 
certain time. But in the c mmon banishment, the 
goods of the exiles were always confifcated, and no 
hopes were given them of ever returning to Athens. 

The fcholiaft of Ariftophanes informs us of a third 
difference betwixt oftracifm, and the common banifh- 
ment. He fays, that a particular place of retirement 
was affigned to thofe who were banifhed by oftracifm, 

'which was not appointed to the other exiles. We fuf- 
pedt, however, the truth of this oblervation ; for The- 
miftocles was certainly not limited in his banifhment. 

That great man as we are told by Thucydides, tho* 
his chief refidence was at Argi, travelled over all the 
Teloponnefus. 

This punilhment, far from conveying the idea of 
infamy, became at Athens, a proof of merit, by the 
objefts on which it was ir.il,died; as Ariftides the fo- 
plnft juftly obferves, in his fecorid declamatioiLagainft 
the Gorgias of Plato, where he fays, that oftracifm 
was not an effedt of the vindidiive Spirit of the people 
againft thofe whom it condemned; that the law, whe- 
tber good or bad (for he enters not into an examina¬ 
tion of the queftion), was only meant to prune the 
luxuriant growth of tranfeendent merit; that it con¬ 
demned to an exile of ten years, only thofe illuftrious 
men who were accufed of being exalted far above 
other citizens by their confpicuous virtue ; and that 
none of that public indignation was fhown to the exiles 
by oftracifm, which commonly breaks out againft cri¬ 
minals. 

Such were the mitigations with which this law was 
introduced among the Athenians : and by them We fee 
that they were lenlible of all the inconveniences to 
which ir. was fubjedt. They were indeed too enlight¬ 
ened a people not to forefee the many inftances of in¬ 
justice which it might pr. duce ; that if in fome re- 
fpedts it would be favourable to liberty, in others it 
would be its enemy, by condemning citizens without 
allowing them a previous defence, and by making a 
capricious and envious people arbiters of the fate of 
great men; that it might even become pernicious to 
the ftate, by depriving it of its beft fubjeds, and 
by rendering the ad mini ft ration of public affairs an 
odious employment to men of capital talents and 
viitue. 

However great the inconveniences of oftracifm 
were, it would not havejbeen impcffible to avoid them ; 
and we may add, that this law would have been of 
fervice to the ftate, if the people by whom it was in¬ 
ftituted had always had discernment enough only to 
give it force on fueh occalions as endangered liberty. 

But its fate was like that of alinoft all other laws which 
the wiieft legislators have planned for the good of com¬ 
munities. Deftined by their institution to maintain 
order, to reprefs ii.juUice, and to protect innocence, 
men have found ways to pervert their application, and 
have made them instruments to gratify their private 
paflions. Thus oitraciim was eftablifhed to prevent 
the dangerous enterprifes of the great, and topreferve 
the vigour of the democracy; but the people of 
Athens, naturally jealous and env Sous, exerted that law, 
to remove men.of eminent merit from the ftate, by 
whofe prefence they were reproved and intimidated, 
d. he fear of tyranny was commonly but a fpecious 
pretext with which they veiled their malignity. The 
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Oftrocites, repeated vi&ories which they had gained over the Per 
Oft rca- fians, had rendered them, fays Plutarch, proud and 
' v jnl'olent. Intoxicated with their profperity, they arro¬ 
gated all its glory to themfelvcs ; they were jealous of 
thole citizens whofe political and military talents were 
the fubjedts of public eulogium. They thought the 
glory acquired b) great men diminifhed their own re¬ 
putation. An Athenian no Iboner Jillinguillied himfelf 
by a fplendid addon, than he was marked out as a vidtim 
by public envy. Kis reputation was a fufficient reafon 
for his bar.ifhment. 

OSTRACITES, in natural hidon, a name ufed 
for the foffile oyllers, common in many parts of Eng- 
land. They ar.e of various fbapes and kinds; and 
the name is by fame authors made to fignify the fhell 
itlelf, when preferved in its native (fate and condition ; 
as is the cafe with thofe about Woolwich and Black- 
heath ; and by others the Hones call or formed in 
thofe lhells, or in cavities from whence they have been 
walhed away and dilfolved: in both thefe cafes the 
done carries the exadt refemblance of the fhell, even 
in its niced lineaments; in the fird cafe, bearing 
every mark of the infide, in the other of the outer fur- 
face. This done is in great plenty in many parts 
of England ; and it is very famous, in fome places, 
for its virtues in cafes of the gravel, and the like com¬ 
plaints. 

OSTREA, the oyster, in zoology, a genus be¬ 
longing to the order of vermes tedacea. The fhell has 
two unequal valves; the cardo has no teeth, but a fmall 
hollowed one with tranfverfe lateral dreaks. There are 
31 fpecies, principally diding.uifhed by peculiarites 
Plate j n t h e ; r (bells. The common oyder is reckoned an 
cccLxix. exce [j ent p 00 d. anc ( i s eaten both raw and variotifly 
prepared. The charadler of the genus, in the words 
of Barbut, is, “ The animal a tethys ; the fhell bivalve, 
unequivalve, with fomething like ears; the hinge 
void of teeth, with a deep oval hole, and tranfverfe 
dreaks on the ddes. There is no womb nor anus ” 
The genus is divided into four families, of which 
odrea is the lad. See Pectens. The fame author 
gives us the following enlarged account of the oyder. 

“ This fea-filh occupies in the fcale of nature one 
of the degrees the mod remote from perfection; 
deditute of defendve weapons and progreffive mo¬ 
tion, without art or indudry, it is reduced to mere 
vegetation in perpetual imprifonment, though it every 
day opens regularly to enjoy the element necedary to 
its nrefervation. The animal figure, and the fprings 
of its organization, are feavce dilcemible through the 
courfe and fkapelefs mafs; a ligament placed at the 
fummitofthe lhellferves as an arm to its operations. 
Oyders are reputed to be hermaphrodites ; the fpawn 
which they cad in May adheres to the rocks and 
other matters at the bottom of the fea; and in the 
ipace of 24 hours is provided with fhelis, in which 
are contained other o/fteis, that never leave the fpot 
on which they were fixed, till the greedy fifharman 
tears them from the element. The green oyders eaten 
at Paris are commonly brought from Dieppe. Their 
colour is owing to the care taken to bed them in 
creeks, encompalied with verdure, whence they ac¬ 
quire their delicacy. Common oyders fltould be frefli, 
tender, and mcid. The moll edeemed are thofe 
'caught at the mouth of rivers, arid in clear water. 
Vol. XIII. 


Great account is made of oyders from Brittany, but Oitma, 
dill greater of thofe that ccmc from Marennes in Sain- - 

tonge. Preference is given to thofe that are edged with 
fmall brown fringe, or beard, which epicures call fecun¬ 
dated oyders; but that thofe are females is a rriif- 
take. The want of frefh water rerders oyfte: hard, 
bitter, and unpalatable. Mud and lea-wcc s -edroy 
them in their very birth ; galangal root, niu:dc>, fcol- 
lops, fea-dars, and crabs, are fo; midable enern vs to the 
oyder. There are found in Spain red and ruffet co¬ 
loured oyders; in Illyria, brown coloured, with the flefh 
black; and in the Red Sea, of the colour of the Iris. 

Oyders of the mangle-tree are of two fotls; thofe of 
St Domingo are delicate, adhering to the dumps of the 
trees that dip in the water. The negro divers cut them 
off with a bill, and they are ferved upon table with tire 
roots.” 

Britain has been noted for oyders from the time of 
Juvenal; who, fatyrizing Montanus an epicure, fay;, 

Circais nataforent, an 

Lucrinum ad faxrnn, Refupinove , edita fundo, 

OJlrea, callebat primo deprer.dere morfu. 

He, whether Circe’s rock his oyders bore. 

Or Lucrine lake, or didant Richborough’s fhore. 

Knew at fitd tade. 

The luxurious Romans were very fond of this fifli, Pennant’s 
and had their layers o,r dews for oyders as we have at Bnt - Z°°l. 
prefept. Sergius Grata was the fird inventor, as early vo *‘ 1V ’ 
as the time of L. Craffus the orator. He did not make 
them for the fake of indulging his appetite, but through 
avarice, and made great profits from them. Orata got 
great credit far his Lucrine oyders ; for, fays Pliny, 
the Britifli were not then known. 

The ancients eat them raw, having them carried up 
unopened, and generally eating them at the beginning 
of the entertainment, but fometimes roaded. They 
had alfo a cudom of dewing them with mallows and 
ducks, or with fifh, and edeemed them very nourifh- 

»ng- 

Britain dill keeps its fuperiority in oyders over 
other countries. Mod of the coads produce them 
naturally; and in fuch places they are taken by dred¬ 
ging, and are become an article of commerce, both 
ratv and pickled. The very fhelis, calcined, become 
an ufeful medicine as an abforbent. In common with 
other fhelis, they prove an excellent manure. 

Stews or layers of oyders are formed in places 
which nature never allotted as habitations for them. 

Thofe near Colcheder have been long famous; at pre- 
fent there are others that at lead rival the former, near 
the mouth of the Thames. The oyders, or their fpats, 
are brought to convenient places, where they improve 
in tade- and fize. It is an error to fuppofe, that the 
fine green obferved in oyders taken from artificial beds, 
is owing to copperas; it being notorious how deftruc- 
tive the fubdance of the folution of it is to all fifh. We 
cannot give a better account of the caufe, or of the 
whole treatment of oyders, than what is preferved in 
the learned bifhop Sprat’s hidory of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, from p. 307 to 309. 

“ In the month of May, the oyders cad their fpawn, 

(which the dredgers call their fpats); it is like to a 
drop of candle, and about the bignefs of a half- 

3 Y penny 
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Of:rea. penny. The fpat cleaves to ftones, old oyfter fhells, 
v pieces of wood, and fucli like things, at the bottom 
of the fea, which they call cultch. It is probably 
conjectured, that the fpat in 24 hours begins to have 
a fhell. In the month of May, the dredgers (by the 
law of the admiralty court) have liberty to catch all 
manner of oyfters, of what fize foever. When they 
have taken them, with a knife they gently raife the 
fmall biood from the cultch, and then they throw 
the cultch in again, to preferve the ground for the 
future, unlefs they be fo newly fpat, that they can¬ 
not be fafely fevered from the cultch; in that cafe 
they are permitted to take the Hone or (hell, &c. that 
the fpat is upon, one fhell having many times 20 
fpats. After the month of May, it is felony to carry 
away the clutch, and punifhable to take any other 
oyfters, unlefs it be thofe of ftze, (that is to fay) about 
the bignefs of an half-crown piece, or when, the two 
fhells being fhut, a fair fhilling will rattle between 
them. 

“ The places where thefe oyfters are chiefly catch- 
ed, are called the Pent-Burnham, Malden, and Colne- 
’vjalers; the latter taking its name from the river of 
Colne, which paffeth by Colchefter, gives name to 
that town, and runs into a creek of the fea, at a 
place called the Hythe, being the fuburbs of the 
town. This brood and other oyfters they carry to 
the creeks of the fea, at Brickelfea, Merfy, Langno, 
Fingrego, Wivenho, Tolefbury, and Saltcoafe, and 
there throw them into the channel, which they call 
their beds or layers, where-they grow and fatten ; and 
in two or three years the fmalleft brood will be oyfters 
of the fize aforefaid. Thofe oyfters which they would 
have green, they put into pits about three feet deep 
in the fait marfhes, which are overflowed only at 
fpring tides, to which they have fluices, and let out 
the falt-water until it is about a foot and a half deep. 
Thefe pits, from fome quality in the foil co-operating 
with the hear'of the fun, will become green, and 
communicate their colour to the oyfters that are put 
into them in four or five days, though they commonly 
let them continue there fix weeks or two months, in 
which time they will be of a dark green. To prove 
that the fun operates in the greening, Tolefbury pits 
will green only in fummer ; but that the earth hath 
the greater power, Brickelfea pits green both winter 
and fummer ; and for a further proof, a pit within 
a foot of a greening pit will not green; and thofe 
that did green very well, will in time lofe their qua¬ 
lity. The oyfters, when the tide comes in, lie with 
their hollow fhell downwards; and when it goes out, 
they turn on the other fide: they remove not from 
their place, unlefs in cold weather, to cover themfelves 
in the oufe. The reafon of the fcarcity of oyfters, 
and confequently of their dearnefs, is, becaufe they 
are of late years bought up by the Dutch. 

“ There are great penalties by the admiralty court 
laid upon thofe that fifh out of thofe grounds which 
the court appoints, or that deftroy the cultch, or that 
take any oyfters that are not of fize, or that do not 
tread under their feet, or throw upon the fhore, a fifh 
which they call a Jive finger, refembling a fpur-rowl, 
becaufe that fifh gets into the oyfters when they gape, 
and fueks them out. 

The reafon that fuch a penalty is fet upon any 


that fhall deftroy the cultch, is, becaufe they find Oflrea. 

that if that be taken away, the oufe will increafe, - v — 

and the mufcles and cockles will breed there, and de¬ 
ftroy the oyfters, they having not whereon to flick 
their fpat. 

“ The oyfters are fick after they have fpat; but in 
June and July they begin to mend, and in Auguft 
they are perfedlly well; the male oyfter is black-lick, 
having a black fubftance in the fin ; the female white- 
fick (as they term it), having a milky fubftance in the 
fin. They are fait in the pits, falter in the layers, but 
falteft at lea.” 

The oyfter affords the curious in microfcopic obfer- 
vations a very pleafing entertainment. In the clear li¬ 
quor many little round living animalcules have been 
found, whole bodies being conjoined, form fpberical 
figures, with tails, not changing their place otherwife 
than by finking to the bottom, as being heavier than 
the fluid ; thefe have been feen frequently feparating, 
and then coming together again. In other oyiters, 
animalcules of the fame kind were found, not conjoin¬ 
ed, but fwimming by one another, whence they feem- 
ed in a more perfe<ft ftate, and were judged by Mr 
Leeuwenhoek to be the animalcules in theroe or femen 
of the oyfter. 

A female oyfter being opened, incredible multitudes 
of fmall embryo oyfters were feen, covered with little 
fhells, perteftly tranfparent, and fwimming along flow- 
ly in the liquor; and in another female, the young 
ones were found of a browner colour, and without any 
appearance of life or motion. 

Moniieur Joblot alfo kept the water running from 
oyfters three days, and it appeared full of young oy¬ 
fters fwimming about nimbly in it; thefe increafed in 
fize daily; but a mixture of wine, or the vapour of vi¬ 
negar, killed them. 

In the month of Auguft oyfters are fuppofed to breed, 
becaufe young ones are then found in them. Mr Leeu¬ 
wenhoek, on the 4th of Auguft, opened an oyfter, and 
took out of it a prodigious number of minute oyfters, 
all alive, and fwimming nimbly about in the liquor, 
by means of certain exceeding fmall organs extending 
a little way beyond their fhells; and thefe he calls their 
beards. In thefe little oyfters, he could difcover the 
joinings of the (hells; and perceived that there were 
fome dead ones, with their fhells gaping. Thefe, tho’ 
fo extremely minute, are feen to be as like the large 
oyfters in form as one egg is to another. 

As to the fize of them he computes, that 120 of 
them in a row would extend an inch; and confe¬ 
quently that a globular body, whofe diameter is an 
inch, would, if they were alfo round, be equal to 
1,728,000 of them. He teckons 3000 or 4000 are 
in one oyfter, and found many of the embryo oyfters 
among the bairds; fome faftened thereto by (lender 
filaments, and others 1) ing loofe: he likewife found, 
animalcules in the liquor 500 times left than the em¬ 
bryo oyfters. 

It is not very uncommon to fee on oyfter-fhells, 
when in a dark place, a fhining matter or bluifh light, 
like a flame of brimftone, which fticks to the fingers 
when touched, and continues fhining and giving light 
for a confiderable time, though without any fenfible 
heat. This fhining matter being examined with a mi- 
crofcope, was found to confift of three forts of animal* 
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Oftrich cules; the firft whitilli, and having 24 or 25 legs on 
li a fide, forked, a black fpeck on one part of the head, 
the back like an eel with the (kin (tripped off. The 
fecond fort, red, refembling the common glow-worm, 
with folds on its back, but legs like the former; a 
nofe like a dog’s, and one eye in the head. The third 
fort, fpeckled, with a head like a foie, with many tufts 
of ivhitilh hairs on the (ides of it. Some much larger 
and greyifh might be feen, having great heads, two 
horns like a fnail’s, and fix or eight whitifli feet; but 
tilde did not feem to fliine. 

OSTRICH, in zoology. See Struthio. 

OSTROVIZZA, in Dalmatia (fee Dalmatia), 
which l'ome would have the fame as Arauzona, and 
others the Stlupi of the ancients, though probably it 
has no connexion with either the one or the other. 
It was purchafed in 1410 by the republic of Venice, 
for 5000 ducats, and fome pieces of land befides. Its 
forbefs, which was feated on a rock, perpendicularly 
cut all round, and defervedly reckoned impicgnable 
before the ufe of artillerg, was taken by Saliman in 
1524, but fcon after returned under the dominion of 
Venice At preient, no traces of its fortification re¬ 
main, and it is only a bare and ifoLued mafs. There 
are fome natural curiofities about the place. 

OSTUNI, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Terra di Otranto, with a bifhop’s 
fee. Its teiritory is well cultivated, and abounds with 
olives and almonds. It is feated on a mountain near 
the Guiph of Venice, in E. Long. 17. 49. N. Lat. 
49. 59. 

OSWEGO, a fort of North America, feated on the 
fouth fide of the lake Ontario, in W. Long. 70. 35. 
N. Lat. 45. 15. 

OSWLTZ1LN, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Cracovia, with the title of a duchy. It carries on 
a great trade in fait, and is feated on the river Viftula. 
E. Long. 19. 47. N. Lat. 50. 1. 

OSWESTRY, in the county of Salop, in England, 
172 miles from London, is a very old town, with a 
caflle, a wall, and a ditch, and was anciently a borough. 
It is a place celebrated in Saxon hiftory and legendary 
piety. On this fpot, Auguft 5. 642, was fought the 
battle between the Chriftian Ofwald king of the North¬ 
umbrian? and the pagan Penda king of the Mercians, in 
which Ofwald was defeated, and loft his life. The 
barbarian vidtor cut the body of the (lain prince in 
pieces, and ftuck them on (lakes difperfed over the 
field as fo many trophies ; but, according to others, 
his head and hands only were thus expofed. A prince 
fo dear to the church as Ofwald, and fo attached to 
the profeffors of the monaltic life, received every poft- 
humous honour they could beftow. He was raifed to 
the rank of a faint, and his fandtity confirmed by 
numberlefs miracles, which are too numerous and 
too trifling to admit of particular defcription. Its 
church, which is of no great antiquity, was formerly a 
monaftery, and was called Blancminfter. It is, how¬ 
ever, fpacious, and has a handfome plain tower. In 
the years 1542 and 1567, this town fuftered much by 
fire. It is governed by two bailiflFs, burgelfes, See. 
and once drove a great trade in Welfti cottons and 
flannels, which is now very much decayed. There is 
now fcarce a tolerable houfe for travellers. But be¬ 
fides a good grammar fchool, it is noted for an-excel¬ 


lent charity-fchool for 40 boys, befides girls, which Ofwcftry, 
has the beft methods for exciting the emulation of the Ofyman- 
children in their learning ; for 20 of the boys are fet 
to drive againft 20 others for (hoes, and the 20 who 
perforin their tafk beft have (hoes firft ; then 10 of 
the boys are fet againft 10 others for the like premium, 
and fo on till they are all (hod: fo in the girls fchool 
a (hift is put up for the beft fpinner, a hcad-drefi for 
the beft fempftrefs, a pair of Itockings for the beft knit¬ 
ter, a bible for the beft reader, and a copy-book for 
die beft writer. In the wall with which the town was 
fortified there were four gates. "'Irat called the Bloch- 
gate is demolilhed; the Ncw-gate, Willow-gate, and 
the Beatrice-gate, ftill remain. The lad is a hand ome 
building, with a guard-room on both fides. There 
are only two fragments of the caftle remaining. It 
flood on an artificial mount, furrounded by a fofle, 
extending to the Willow-gate. 

OSifMANDES, a famous king of Egypt, was, 
according to fome authors, the firft monarch who col¬ 
lected a great number of books for the purpofe of 
forming a library. To this curious collection he gave 
the title of Pharmacy of the Soul. Of ail the monu¬ 
ments of the kings o( Thebes, that of Ofymandes is 
one of the mod magnificent. ‘‘ He appears (fays an Bromley’s 
elegant author) to have been a prince of great elegance of tIie 

and taite in this day. Diodorus Siculus deferibes Arts > 

many fumptuous edifices eredted by him ; among thofe v ° ‘ 
edifices his palace or maufoleum, whichfoever it was, 
has been eminently diftinguifhed for the paintings and 
fculpturcs with which it was adorned. When we look 
to the fubjects of thofe works, we (hall have reafon to 
think that no man in any age could difeover a fairer 
and more enlightened judgment than he did in the 
employment of the genius around him, which was not 
tamely devoted to dull or contracted objedts, nor la- 
vilhed on feenes of favage life, nor wholly engroffed in 
allufions to himfelf, but fenfibly enlarged to a variety 
of contemplation which might become a great fove- 
reign; and in each of thofe parts the fubjedt was 
charadteriftically great. 

“ * In one place was reprefented, in a multitude 'Diod.SW 
of fculptures, his expedition againft the Badtrians, a 1 - T * p- 45- 
people of Afia, whom he had invaded with 400,000 ec,lt * R ho- 
foot, and 20,000 horfe, and whom he conquered. In ^ om ’ 
another part was difplayed the variety of fruits and 
productions, with which Pan, the great fource of all 
things, had enriched the fertile land over which Ofy¬ 
mandes reigned. A third group of figures repre¬ 
fented the monarch himfelf, as the high-prieft of the 
country, offering to the gods the gold and filver which 
he drew every year from the mines of Egypt. In 
another part of the edifice was exhibited, in an infinite 
number of figures, an aflembly of judges, in the midft 
of a great audience attentive to their decifions; the 
prefident, or chief of thofe judges, furrounded by 
many books, wore on his breaft a picture of truth with 
her eyes (Tun—thofe emphatic emblems, beyond which 
no age could go for the impreflion of that wifdom and 
impartiality which ought to prevail in adminiftrative 
juftice.” 

In fhort, we cannot without aftonifhment read the 
account which Diodorus Siculus gives cf the almoft 
incredible magnificence of this prince, and of the im- 
menfe fums which he fpent upon thofe grand works. 

3 Y 2 Amongft 
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Amongft a variety of other furprifing curiofities, was 
to be feen a ftatue in the attitude of fitting, which 
Otahe'tee w ' as ^ ar 8 e ^ Dgypt, the length of one of the 

v-feet being feven cubits. Not only the art of the 

fculptor, but alfo the beauty of the (tone which was 
perfect in its kind, contributed to render this a mafter- 
piece of fculpture. It bore the following infeription : 
I am OSTMANDES, ling of kings ; whoever ‘will dif- 
pute with me this title , let him furpafs me in any of my 
works. 

Indeed (to ufe the words of the fame elegant author 
quoted above) “ the palace or maufoleum of this ac- 
complifhed prince muft give us a (hiking affurance of 
the progrefs which had been made in the arts at that 
t See Rol time ; whether he was, as fome have thought f, the 
tin’s Anc, immediate fueceffor of the firft Bufiris, which was 
fomewhat later than the period of Semiramis; or, 
as others have conceived fubfequent to Sefoftris, 
which would be 400 years later. Diodorus Siculus, 
who deferibes that edifice, fays nothing of the age in 
which Ofymandes lived; every opinion therefore on 
that point muft be conjecture. We ftiall only remark, 
that there is nothing in the works of art in that edi¬ 
fice which fhould appear too much for the earlieft age 
in which that monarch has been placed, when we look 
back to what was done in thofe works in a period 
full as early by Semiramis in AfFyria.” 

OTACOUSTIC instrument, or Auricular Tube , 
an inftrument to facilitate the hearing. See Acous¬ 
tics, n° 25. 

OTAHEITEE, a celebrated ifland of the South 
Sea, fituated in W. Long. 149. 13. S. Lat. 17. 46. 
It was difeovered by Captain Wallis in 1767 ; after¬ 
wards Mr Bougainville touched here; and it was vifited 
by'Captain Cook in 1773 and 1774, who had in 1769 
failed round the ifland in a boat to obferve the tranfit 
of Venus. 

The ifland confifts of two difthnft kingdoms, which 
are united by a narrow neck of land; the larger be¬ 
ing called by the natives Tiarrabou, or O-Taheitee Nue ; 
the fmaller one Opoureonou, or O-Taheitec-Ete. The 
circumference of both iflands is about 40 leagues; the 
j larger kingdom being divided into 43 diftridts. The 
Appear- country has a delightful romantic appearance. The 
aine of ihe C oaft, viewed from the fea, prefents a mod beautiful 
country, proipedi, being elevated like an amphitheatre. The 
ifland is Ikirted with a reef of rocks, and towards the 
fea is level, being covered with fruit-trees of various., 
kinds, particularly the cocoa-nut. At the diftance of 
about three miles from the (here, the country rifes in¬ 
to lofty hills that are covered with wood, and termi¬ 
nate in peaks, from which large rivers are precipitated 
into the fea. The ftones every where appear to have 
been burnt, not one being found which did not give 
manifeft figns of fire; fo that there is great reafon for 
fuppofing that this and the neighbouring iflands are 
either the (hattered remains of a continent, or were 
torn from rocks, which from the creation of the world 
have been the bed of the fea, and thrown up in heaps 
to a height which the waters never reach. What is 
further extraordinary, the water does not gradually 
grow (hallow ay we approach the (hore, but is of im- 
menfe depth dole by the land ; and the iflands in this 
neighbourhood are almoft everywhere furrounded by 
reefs, which appear to be rude and broken in the 


manner that fome violent concuflion would naturally Otaheitte. 
leave the folid fnbftance of the earth ; and Mr Forfter v—<> 

faw a rock with projecting longitudinal angles of black 
compact bafaltes. The exterior ranges of hills are 
fometimes entirely barren, and contain a great quan¬ 
tity of yellowifli clay, mixed with iron ochre; but 
others are covered with mould and wood like the moun¬ 
tains in the internal parts of the country. Pieces of 
quartz are fometimes met with here; but no indica¬ 
tions of precious minerals or metals of any kind have 
been obferved, iron only excepted. a 

The air is extremely healthy and pleafant; the heat Climate, 
is not troublefome; and frefli meat will keep very well 
for two days, and fi(h one day. The winds do not 
blow conftantly from the eaft, but generally a little 
breeze from eaft to fouth fouth-eaft. The tide rifes 
very little ; and, being governed by the winds, is very 
uncertain. “ The climate,” faysM. Bougainville, “ is 
fo healthy, that notwithftanding the hard labour of the 
(hips companies while on fhore, though the men were 
continually in the water, and expofed to the meridian 
fun, though they dept upon the bare foil, and in the 
open air, none of them fell fick; thofe who were af- 
flifted with the feurvy, and were fent on (hore, regain¬ 
ed their ftrength : although they were obliged to aflift 
in the eredling of a fort, and had fcarce one uninter¬ 
rupted night, yet they were fo far recovered in the 
(hort fpace of time they continued there, chat they 
were afterwards perfectly cured on board.” 3 

Notwithftanding the great height of the inland High 
mountains of Otaheitee, none of their rocks have the mountains, 
appearance of barrennefs, every one of them being co¬ 
vered with woods. “ We hardly believed our eyes,” 
fays M. de Bougainville, “ when he faw a peak cover¬ 
ed with woods up to its higheft fummit, which rifes 
above the level of the mountains in the interior parts 
of the fouthern quarter of this ifland. Its apparent 
fize feemed to be more than 30 toifes in diameter, and 
grew lefs in breadth as it rofe higher. At a diftance 
it might have been taken for a pyramid of immenfe 
height, which the hand of an able fculptor had adorn¬ 
ed with garlands and foliage.” One of the mates of 
the Dolphin, with a party of marines and feamen, pe¬ 
netrated into the interior parts of the ifland ; and ha¬ 
ving afeended, with great difficulty, a mountain which 
they fuppofed to be a mile high, they difeovered 
mountains before them fo much higher, that with re- 
fpeft to them they feemed to be in a valley: towards 
the fea the view was enchanting, the hides of the hills 
were beautifully clothed with wood, villages were 
everywhere intetfperi'e i, and the valleys between them 
afforded aftill richer profpe<ft; the houfes flood thicker, 
and the verdure was more luxuriant; and Mr Forfter, 
with other gentlemen, afeended to the fummit of one 
of the higheft mountains in the ifland, from whence 
they had a proipeft of the ifland of Huahine, and 
fome others lying at the diftance of 40 leagues ; from 
which we may form fome judgment of the prodigious 
height of that mountain. The view of the fertile plain 
below them, and of a river making innumerable me¬ 
anders, was delightful in the higheft degree. The ve¬ 
getation on the upper part of the mountains was luxu¬ 
riant, and the woods confided of many unknown forts 
of trees and plants. ^ 

The. foil of this ifland is a rich fat earth, of a black- Soil and 

ifh. produce. 
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Otaheitee. ilh colour. It produces fpontaneouily, or with the 

v --' flighted culture imaginable, a great variety of the 

moll excellent fruits; fuch as bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
bananas of 13 forts, plantains, potatoes, yams, a fruit 
known here by the name of jambu, and reckoned moil 
delicious; fugar-canes, winch the inhabitants eat raw; 
ginger; turmeric ; a root of the falep kind, called by 
the inhabitants pea ; a plant called ethte, of which the 
root only is eaten; a fruit that grows in a pod like 
that of a large kidney bean, by the natives called ahce ; 
a tree called wharra, which produces fruit fomething 
like the pine-apple, and which is known in the Eaft 
Indies by the name of pandanes : a (hrub called nano ; 
the morinda , which alfo produces fruit; a fpecies of 
fern ; a plant called tbeve's and the Chinefe paper- 
mulberry, of the bark of which they make their cloth ; 
an herb which the inhabitants eat raw, its flavour 
fomewhat refembling that of the Well India fpinage 
called calletoon, but its leaf very different; a plant 
which the natives call ava or eava, from the root of 
which they exprefs a liquor, which, if drank to excefs, 
intoxicates like wine or diftilled fpirits. Here are a 
fort of (hady trees covered with a dark-green foliage, 
bearing golden-coloured apples, which, in juicinefs 
and flavour, refemble the ananas or pine-apple. One 
of the mod beautiful trees in the world received here 
the name of Barringtonia ; it had a great abundance 
of flowers larger than lilies, and perfeftly white, ex¬ 
cepting the tips of their numerous chives, which were 
of a deep crimfon. Such a quantity of thefe flowers 
were feen dropped off, that the ground underneath the 
tree was entirely covered with them. The natives 
called the tree luddov; and faid, that the fruit, which 
is a large nut, when bruifed and mixed up with fome 
fhell-fiih, and thrown into the fea, intoxicates thefifh 
for fome time, fo that they come to the furface of the 
water, and fuffer themfelves to be taken with people’s 
hands. Several other maritime plants in tropical cli¬ 
mates are found to have the fatne quality. Mr Dal- 
rymple deferibes the method of catching fifh with thefe 
plants as follows: The plant is thruft under the coral 
rocks or hollows where the fifh haunt; the effedt is 
moil fenfible in Hill water, though it is effectual in 
the open fea ; for the fame gentleman fays, he has feen 
filh loon after float on the furface of the water half 
dead, and fome totally without life ; and where the 
effedt is lefs violent, the fifh will be feen under the 
water to have loft their poife, without coming up to 
the furface. Filh caught in this manner are not in the 
s lead noxious or ill tailed. 

Animals. In this ifland they have domeftic poultry exadtlyre- 
fembling thole of Europe: befides which there are 
wild ducks ; alfo beautiful green turtle-doves ; large 
pigeons of a deep blue plumage and excellent tafte ; 
a fmall fort of paroquets, very lingular on account of 
the various mixture of red and blue in their feathers; 
alfo another fort of a greenifli colour, with a few red 
fpots ; the latter are frequently tamed, and are valued 
on account of their :ed feathers. Here is a king;- 
fifh r of a dark green, with a collar of the fame hue 
round his white throat; a large cuckoo, and a blue 
heron. Small birds of various kinds dwell in the (hady 
trees; a..d, contrary to the generally received opinion 
that b" ’s in warm climates am not remarkable for 
th^r fong, have a very agreeable note. There we.re. 


no quadrupeds but dogs, hogs, and rats ; and for thefe Otaheitee. 
laft the natives were laid to have a fcrupulous regard, * 
infomuch that they would by no means kill them ; 
however, Captain Cook, in 1773, turned about iqcats 
on the ifland, which have probably reduced the num¬ 
ber of thefe vermin. No frogs, toads, fcorpions, cen¬ 
tipedes, or any kind of ferpent, have been lound here: 
the ants, however, are troublefome, but not very nu¬ 
merous. When the Endeavour firlt arrived here in 
1769, the flies were found exceflively troublefome; 
but mufquetto nets and fly-flaps in fome meafure re¬ 
moved the inconvenience. Sydney Parkinfon, in his 
journal, fays, that notwithftanding thefe flies are fo 
great a nuifance, the natives, from a religious prin¬ 
ciple, will not kill them. But there is a ilrange dis¬ 
agreement in the accounts of different voyagers con¬ 
cerning this matter. For M. Bougainville fays, “ this 
ifland is not infefted by thole myriads of troublefome 
infedts that are the plague of other tropical countries.” 

And Mr Forfter fays, “ not a gnat or mufquetto hum¬ 
med unpleafantly about us, or made us apprehenfive 
of its bite.” This inconvenience mull therefore be felt 
at certain feafons of the year, and in certain diftriiis 
of the country, more fenfibly than at other times and 
places. There is great variety of excellent fifh ; and, 
according to Aitourou, a native who embarked with 
M. de Bougainville, there ai e fea-fnakes on the fhore. 
of Otaheitee, whofe bite is mortal. 6 

The inhabitants of Otaheitee are a ftout, well-made, Defcription, 
adtive, and comely people The ftature of the men, of the inha-, 
in general, is from five feet feven to five feet ten inch- I,ltant8 > &c * 
es ; the tailed man feen by Captain Wallis meafured 
fix feet three inches and a half; and Captain Cook, 
in his fecond voyage, deferibes O-Too, the king of 
Otaheitee, to be of that height. “ In order to paint 
an Hercules or a Mars,” fays M. de Bougainville, 

“ one could nowhere find fuch beautiful models.” 

Tthey are of a pale brown complexion; in general their 
hair is black, and finely frizzled; they have black 
eyes, flat nofes, large mouths, and fine white teeth ; 
the men wear their beards in many faihions, all of them 
plucking out a great part, and have prominent bellies. 

Moil of them fmell ftrong of the cocoa nut oil. The 
women in general are much fmaller, efpecially thofe 
of the lower rank or tawtows, which is attributed to 
their early and promifeuous intercourfe with the men; 
whilft the better fort, who do not gratify their paf- 
fions in the fame unbridled manner, are above the 
middle ftature of Europeans. Their (kin is moil de¬ 
licately fmooth and foft; they have no colour in their 
cheeks ; their nofe is generally fomewhat flat, but their 
eyes are full of expreffion, and their teeth beautifully 
even and white. “ The women,” fays M. de Bou¬ 
gainville, “ have features not lefs agreeable than the- 
generality of Europeans, and a fymmetry of body and 
beautiful proportion of limbs which might vie with any 
of them. The complexion of the men is tawny ; 
but thofe who go upon the water are much more red 
than thofe who live on fhore. Same have their hair 
brown, red, or flaxen, in which they are exceptions 
to all the natives of Afia, Africa, and America, who 
have their hair bl.ackuniverfally; here, in the children, 
of both fexes, it is generally flaxen. The. ftrongeft. 
expreffion is painted in the countenance ' of thefe peo¬ 
ple ; their walk is graceful, and all their motions are 

performed, 
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Otaheitee performed with great vigour and eafe.” “ I never be- 
held ftauelier men, (fays Sidney Parkinfon.) The men 
of confequence on the ifland wear the nails of their 
fingers long, which they confider as a very honourable 
badge of diftiruStion, fmce only fuch people as have no 
occafion to work can fufler them to grow to that 
length. This cuftom they have in common with the 
Chinefe ; but the nail of the middle finger on the right 
hand is always kept fhort, the meaning for which pe¬ 
culiarity could not be learned. Only the fingle cripple 
was met with among them, and he appeared to have 
been maimed by a fall. The women always cut their 
hair Ihort round their heads. Both fexes have a cu¬ 
ftom of ftaining their bodies, which they call tattoo¬ 
ing ; both men and women have the hinder part of 
their thighs and loins marked very thick with black 
lines in various forms ; thefe marks are made by lin¬ 
king the teeth of an inftrument fomewhat like a comb 
juft through the fkin, and rubbing into the pundtures 
a kind of pafte made of foot and oil, which leaves an 
indelible ftain. The boys and girls under twelve years 
of age are not marked; a few of the men, whofe legs 
were marked in chequers by the fame method, ap¬ 
peared to be perfons of fuperior rank and authority. 
Mr Banks faw the operation of tattowing performed 
fipon the backfide of a girl about thirteen years old. 
The inftrument ufed upon this occafion had thirty 
teeth : and every flroke, of which at leaft a hundred 
were made in a minute, drew an ichor or ferum a little 
tinged with blood. The girl bore it with moft ftoical 
refolution for about a quarter of an hour; but the 
pain of fo many hundred pundtures as flie had received 
in that time, then became intolerable. She firft com¬ 
plained in murmurs, then wept, and at laft burft into 
loud lamentations, earneftly imploring the operator to 
defift. He was, however, inexorable ; and when Ihe 
began to ftruggle, fhe was held down by two women, 
who fometimes foothed and fometimes chid her ; and 
now and then, when Ihe was moft unruly, gave her a 
fmart blow. Mr Banks ftaid in a neighbouring houfe 
an hour, and the operation was not over when he 
went away ; yet it was but performed upon one fide, 
the other having been done fome time before ; and the 
arches upon the loins, in which they moft pride ihem- 
felves, and which give more pain than all the reft, were 
Thill to be done. B,oth men and women are not only 
decently but gracefully clothed, in a kind of white 
cloth that is made of the bark of a fhrub, and very 
much refembles coarfe China paper. Their drefs con- 
ilfts of two pieces of this cloth ; one of them, having 
a hole made in the middle to put the head through, 
hangs from the fhoulders to the mid leg before and 
behind: another piece, which is between four and five 
yards long, and about one yard broad, they wrap 
round the body in a very eafy manner: This cloth is 
not woven ; but is made like paper, of the macerated 
fibres of the inner bark fpread out and beaten toge¬ 
ther. Their ornaments are feathers, flowers, pieces of 
fhell, and pearls; the pearls are worn chiefly by the 
women. In wet weather they wear matting of diffe- 
rerit kinds, as their doth will not bear wetting. The 
drefs of the better fort of women confifts of three or 
four pieces : one piece, about two yards wide and 
eleven long, they wrap feveral times round their waift, 
fo as to hang down like a petticoat as low as the 


middle of the leg; and this they call pnrou. This Otaheitee. 
fimple drapery affords the fex an opportunity of dif- v ' 
playing an elegant figure to the greateft advantage, ac¬ 
cording to the talents and tafte of the wearer : no ge¬ 
neral fafhions force them to disfigure inftead of adorn¬ 
ing the ofelves, but an innate gracefulnefs is the com¬ 
panion of fimpiicity. To this cloth they give a very 
ftrong perfume. 7 

The chief ufe which they make of their houfes is to Of their 
fleep in them ; for unlefs it rains, they eat in the open houfes. 
air under the fhade of a tree. L'hefe houfes are no other 
than fheds, all built in the wood between the fea and 
the mountains; they are ereifted on an oblong fquare; 
their width is nearly half of their length; they are 
nothing more than a roof, not quite four feet from the 
ground, railed on three rows of pillars, one row on 
each fide, and one in the middle. The roof refembles 
the thatched h ufies in England, and confifts of two 
flat fides inclining to each other. Their thatch con¬ 
fifts of palm-leaves. The floor of their dwelling is 
covered with hay, over which they fpread mats. Some 
of thefe erections are furnilhed with a ftool, which is 
appropriated folely to the ufe of the mailer of the 
family : they confift of no other furniture except a few 
blocks of wood, which being fquare, one fide is hol¬ 
lowed inf. a curve; and thefe they ufe as pillows, and 
with theft apparel they c>.ver themlelves. In thefe 
open dwellings the whole family repoie themfelves at 
night. The fize of the houfe is proportioned to the 
number that conftitutes the family. The eltablifhed 
order in thefe dormitories is, for the mafter and his 
wife to fleep in the middle; round them the married 
people; in the next circle the unmarried women ; and 
in the next, at the fame diftance, the unmarried men ; 
and the fervants at the extremity of the fhed; but in 
fair weather the latter fleep in the open air. Some 
few dwellings, however, conftrudted for greater pri¬ 
vacy, are entirely inclofed with walls of reeds, connec¬ 
ted together with tranfverfe pieces of wood, fo as to 
appear fomewhat like large bird cages clofely lined ; in 
thefe houfes there is commonly a hole left for the en¬ 
trance, which can be clofed up with a board. 

Their candles are made of the kernels of a kind of 
oily nut, which they flick one above another on a 
fkewer that is thruft through the middle of them; the 
upper one being lighted burns to the fecond, at the 
fame time confirming that part of the fkewer that goes 
through it; the fecond taking fire burns in the fame 
manner down to the third, and fo to the laft; they 
burn a confiderable time, and afford a pretty good 
light. The natives generally retire to reft about an hour 
after it is dark. g 

The food of the common people entirely confifts of Food, me- 
vegetables. Thefe are, the bread-fruit, with bananas, thod of 
plantains, yams, apples, and a four fruit, which, though c° okeI 7 » 
not pleafant by itfelf, gives an agreeable reiifh to &c ’ 
roafted bread-fruit, with which it is frequently beaten 
up: (See the article ERr.AD-Tree), The flefh, which 
is referved for the tables of the great, is either poultry, 
hogs, or dogs; the flefh of their fowls is not well- 
tailed, but that ol dogs is efteemed by the natives be¬ 
yond pork. The fmaller fifh are generally eaten raw, 
as we. eat oyfters: every thing that can be procured 
from the fea is made an article of their food; for they 
will eat not only fea-infedts, but what the feamen call 

blubbers , 
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Otaheitcc. Mullers , though fome of them are fo tough that they 

*- v - arg 0 ^]jg ec j t0 i'uffer them to become putrid before they 

can be chewed. A very large lhark being caught by 
the Dolphin’s people was given to the natives; who 
foon cut it to pieces, and carried it away with great 
fatisfadlion. 

They kill the animals they intend for food by fuffo- 
cating them, which is done by (lopping the mouth 
and nofe with their hands; they then finge off the 
hair, by holding the animal over a fire, and (craping 
him with a (hell: with this inftrument they cut him up, 
and take out the entrails ; which are waihed, and put 
into cocoa-nutfhells, together with the blood. Dogs 
are eaten that are fed wholly upon bread-fruit, cocoa, 
nuts, yams, and other vegetables, and are never dif¬ 
fered to tade any animal food; and thofe who have 
tailed the flefh of a dog thus fed, have declared it to 
be little inferior to Engli(h lamb. In order to drefs 
their food, they kindle a fire, by rubbing the end of 
one piece of dry wood upon the fide of another, in the 
manner as a carpenter with us whets a chifel. They 
then dig a pit about half a foot deep, and two or 
three yards in circumference ; they pave the bottom 
with large pebble (tones, which they lay down very 
fmooth and even, and then kindle a fire in it with dry 
wood, leaves, and the hulks of cccoa-nuts. When the 
(tones are fufficiently heated, they take out the embers, 
and rake up the adits on every fide; they then cover 
the (tones with a layer of green cocoa-nut leaves, and 
wrap up the animal that is to be lireifed in the leaves 
of the plantain. If it is a l’mall hog, they wrap it up 
whole j if a large one, they (plit it. When it is placed 
in the pit, they cover it with the hot embers, and lay 
upon them brsad-fruit and yams, which are alio w rap¬ 
ped up in the leaves of plantain. Over thefe they 
fpread the remainder of the embers, mixing among 
them fome of the hot (tones, with more cocoa-nut-tree 
leaves upon them, and then elefe up all with earth, fo 
that the heat is kept in; the oven is kept thus doled 
a longer or fhorter time according to the fize of the 
meat that is drelfed. The meat, when taken out, is 
faid to be better drelfed than any other way. They 
ufe (hells for knives; and carve very dexteroufly with 
them, always cutting from themfelves. One of the 
principal attendants on Oberea, attempting the ufe of 
the knife and fork, could net feed himfelf therewith; 
but, by the mere force of habit, his hand came to his 
mouth, and the vi&uals at the end of his fork went 
away to his ear. 

They are quite unacquainted with the method of 
boiling water, as they have no veffels among them that 
will bear the fire. Whilft the noble Oberea was one 
morning at breakfaft with Captain Wallis on board 
the Dolphin, the furgeon filled the tea-pot by turning 
the cock of a vafe that flood upon the table. One of 
the lady’s attendants obfervea this pra&ice very atten¬ 
tively, and foon after turning the cock himfelf, re¬ 
ceived the water upon his hand ; he no fooner felt 
himfelf fealded, than he roared and danced about in an 
extravagant manner. The other Indians, unappriled 
of the caufe of thefe emotions, Hood gazing at him in 
amazement, and not without fome mixture of terror : 
but the gentlemen in company, who foon perceived 
the caufe of the outcry, difpelled the apprehenfit 11s of 
their vifitants j and fome ointment being applied to 


the feald, good humour and confidence were again re- Otaheiter. 
(lored. The gunner of the (hip, who was appointed ' ' 

comptroller of the market which was edablilhed on 
fhore with the natives, uled to dine on the (pot; the 
aftonilhment of thefe people was very great to fee him 
drefs his pork and poultry in a pot; at length an old 
man, who was extremely Erviceable in bringing down 
provifions to be exchanged, was put into pofleffion of 
an iron pot, and from that time he and his friends ate 
boiled meat every day. Several iron pots were like- 
wife given to Oberea and fome of the chiefs ; which 
were in conftant ufe, and drew every body to fee 
them; but although the particulars of two fucceffive 
voyages of Captain Cook to this ifl-ind are circum- 
ftantially related, we hear no more of this improvement 
in the culinary art, or of the further affid.ince which 
has been rendered thofe people in fupplying them with 
pots for boiling ; but however deiirous the natives 
might be to eat boiled meat, it was not advifable to 
have fuch an article of barter as iron kettles, when a 
few fpike nails, or a common hatchet, would procure 
one of the larged hogs. 

Salt water is the ufual fauce to their food ; thofe 
who live near the lea have it furnilhed as it is wanted, 
others at a didance keep it in large bamboos. The 
kernels of the cocoa-nuts furnifh them with another 
fauce: thefe made into a pade fomething of the con¬ 
fidence of butter, are beat up with fait water, which 
has a very drong flavour ; but though at fird it feemed 
very naufeous, yet when the tade became familiar, it 
was much relilhed. 

Their general drink is water, or the milk of the 
cocoa-nut. They (bowed in general an averfion to- 
(Irong liquors; and whenever any one of them hap¬ 
pened to drink fo freely with any of the (hip’s com¬ 
pany as to be intoxicated, he ref lutely refufed to 
tade any thing that was like to produce the fame 
eifeid again ; but they have a plant which they call 
ava ava, from the root of which they procure a 
liquor which has an inebriating quality. Their man¬ 
ner of preparing this drong drink is as fimple as it is 
diiguding to an European. Several of the people 
take fome of the root, and chew it till it is foft and 
pulpy ; they then (pit it out into a platter or other 
veffel, every one into the fame : into this general re¬ 
ceptacle water is poured according to the quantity 
prepared. The juice thus diluted, is drained through 
lome fibrous (tuff like fine fhavings, after which it is 
fit for drinking, and it is always prepared for prefent 
ufe: it has a pepperidi tade ; drinks flat, and rather 
infipid; and though it intoxicates, yet Captain Cook, 
faw but one indance where it had that effe£t, as the 
natives generally drink it with great moderation, and 
but little at a time. Sometimes they chew this root 
as Europeans do tobacco, and fometimes they will eat 
it wholly. 

They eat alone, or at lead only in company with a 
guell that happens to call in; and the men and women 
never fit down togetherto a meal: the fhade’of afpread- 
ing tree ferves them for a parlour; broad leaves fpread 
in great abundance ferve for a table cloth; and if a 
perfon of rank, he is attended by a number of fervants 
who feat themfelves round him: before he begins his 
meal, he wafhes his mouth and hands very clean, and 
repeats this feyeral times whilft he is eating. The 
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Otaheitee. quantity of food which thefe people eat at a meal is 
' prodigious. Captain Cook fays, he has feen one man 
devour two or three fifties as big as a pearch ; three 
bread-fruits, each bigger than two files ; 1407 15 plan¬ 
tains, or bananas, each fix or feven inches long and 
four or five round, and near a quart of the pounded 
bread-fruit. Men of rank are conllantly fed by their 
women ; and one of the chiefs whe dined on board the 
fhips in 1769, fhowed fuch reluctance to feed himfelf, 
that one of the fervants was obliged to feed him to 
prevent his returning without his meal. In one of 
the excurtions which the gentlemen of the fhips made 
into the country in 1773, the / arrived at a neat houfe, 
where a very fat man, who feemed to be a chief of the 
diftridt, was lolling on his wooden pillow; before him 
two fervants were preparing his dnert by beating up 
with water fome bread-fruit and bananas in a large 
wooden bowl, and mixing with it a quantity of fer¬ 
mented four pafle called;»sy 5 z<?. While this was doing, 
a woman, who fat down near him, crammed down bis 
throat by handfuls the remains of a large baked filh, 
and feveral bread-fruits, which he fwallowed with a vo¬ 
racious appetite ; his countenance was the picture of 
phlegmatic infenfibility, and feemed to teftify that all 
his thoughts centered in the gratification of his appe¬ 
tite. He fcarce deigned to look at the ftrangers; and 
a few monofyllables which he uttered were extorted 
from him to remind his feeders of their duty, when by 
gazing at them they grew lefs attentive to him. 

That thefe people, who are remarkably fond of fo- 
ciety, and particularly that of their women, Ihould ex¬ 
clude its pleafures from the table, where, among all 
other nations, whether civil or favage, they have been 
principally enjoyed, is truly inexplicable. How a meal, 
which everywhere elle brings families and friends to¬ 
gether, comes to feparate them here, was a fingula- 
Tity much inquired about, but never accounted for. 
“They ate alone (they faid), beeaufe it was right;” 
but why it was right to eat alone, they never attempt, 
ed to explain. Such, however, was the force of habit 
in this inftance, as it is in every other, that they ex- 
preffed the ftrongeft diflike, and even d-ilguft, at their 
vifitants eating in fociety, efpecially with women, and 
of the fame victuals. “ At firft (fays Captain Cook) 
we thought this ftrange fingularity arofe from fome 
fuperftitious opinion ; but they conllantly affirmed the 
contrary. We obferved alfo fome caprices in the cuf- 
tom ; for which we could as little account as the 
cuftom itfelf. We could never prevail with any of the 
women to partake of the victuals at our table, when 
we were dining in company; yet they would go five 
or fix together in the fervants apartments, and there 
eat very heartily of whatever they could find: nor were 
they in the lead difconcerted if we came in while they 
were doing it. When any of us have been alone with 
a woman, Ihe has fometimes eaten : n our company; 
but then Ihe has exprelfed great unwillingnefs that 
it Ihould be known, and always extorted the ftrongeft 
promifes of fecrecy. Among them fid ves, even two 
brothers and two fillers have each their feparate bat 
kets of provifions, and the apt iratus of their ineal. 
When they firft vifited us at our teuts, each brought 
his balket with him ; and when we fat down to table, 
they would go out, fit down upon the ground, at two 
or three yards alliance from each other, and turning 
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their faces different ways take their repaft without Otaheitee. 
exchanging a fiugle word. The women not only ab- 
ftain from eating with the men, and of the fame vic¬ 
tuals, but even have their virtu.ds feparately prepared 
by boys kept for that purpcle, who depofit it in a fe¬ 
parate Ihed, and attend them with it at their meals. 

But though they would not eat with us, or with each 
other, they have often alked us to eat with them, 
when we have vifited thofe with whom we were parti¬ 
cularly acquainted at their houfes; and we have often 
upon fuch occafions eaten out of the fame balket, 
and drank out of the fame cup. The elder women, 
however, always appeared offended at this liberty ; 
and if we happened to touch their virtual-, or even 
the balket that contained it, they would throw it a- 
way.” 

After meals, and in the heat of the day, the middle- 
aged people of the better fort generally lleep. They 
are indeed extremely indolent; and fleeping and eat¬ 
ing are almoft all that they do. Thofe that are older 
are lefs drowfy, and the boys and girls are kept 
awake by the natural artivity and fprightlinefs of 
their age. ^ 

Thefe illanderr, who inhabit huts expofed to all the Difeafes. 
winds, and hardly cover the earth, which ferves them 
for a bed, with a layer of leaves, are remarkably healthy 
and vigorous, and live to an old age without enduring 
any of its infirmities ; their fenles are acute, and they 
retain their beautiful teeth to the laft. M. de Bougain¬ 
ville deferibes an old man, whom they faw on their 
landing, who had no other character of old age, than 
that refpertable one which is imprinted on a fine figure. 

His head was adorned with white hair, and a long 
white beard; all his body was nervous and flcfhy ; he 
had neither wrinkles, nor fhowed any other tokens of 
decrepitude. This venerable man feemed difpleafed at 
the arrival of thefe ftrangers ; he even retired without 
making any returns to the courtefies they paid to him; 
but he gave no figns either of fear, aftonifhment, or 
curiofity: very far from taking any part in the rap¬ 
tures which the multitude expreffed, his thoughtful and 
fufpicious air feemed to indicate, that he feared the ar¬ 
rival of a new race of men would interrupt the happi- 
nefs he had fo long enjoyed. From wher.ee it may be 
inferred, that his mind was not a whitmore impaired 
than his body. There are, however, feveral forts of 
leprous complaints on this ifland, which appear in cu¬ 
taneous eruptions of the fcaly kind ; fome were feen 
that had ulcers upon different parts of their bodies : 
yet they feemed little regarded by thofe who were af- 
flirted with them, and no application whatever was 
ufed to them, not fo much as to keep off the fiies. 

But inflances of them are rare, as the excellency of 
their climate, and the fimplicity of their vegetable food, 
prevent almoft all dangerous and deadly diforders. 

They are fometimes afilirted with the cholic, and 
coughs are not unknown among them ; and the chiefs, 
who fare more fumptuoully, as a punifhrnent for their 
voluptuoufnefs, are fometimes attacked with a diforder 
fimilar to the gout, in which the legs are dwelled and 
excefiively painful. M. de B'-ugainville’s furgeon af- 
fured him, that he had feen many with marks of the 
fmall-pox. 

The ufual method employed here to reftore the fick 
to health, is by pronouncing a fet form of words.; after 
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Otaheitce. which the exorcift applies the leaves of the cocoa-tree 
... plaited to the fingers and toes of the fick; fo that na¬ 
ture is left to conflid with the difeafe, without being 
affifted with any falutary application of art. But tho’ 
they feem utterly deftitute of medical knowledge, they 
appear to be no inconfiderable proficients in iurgery, 
which they had an opportunity of proving while the 
Dolphin lay here. One of the feamen, when on fliore, 
ran a large fplinter into his foot; and the furgeon not 
being at hand, one of his comrades endeavoured to 
take it out with a penknife; but after putting the 
poor fellow to a great deal of pain, he was obliged to 
give it over: an old native, who had been very adlive 
and fuccefsful in eftabilhing a good underftanding be¬ 
tween the fhip’s company and his countrymen, hap¬ 
pening to be prefent, called a man from the other fide 
of the river, who having examined the lacerated foot, 
fetched a fliell from the beach, which he broke to a 
point with his teeth; with which inftrument he laid 
open the wound, and extraded the fplinter. Whilft 
this operation was performing, the old man went a 
little way into the wood, and returned with fome 
gum, which he applied to the wound upon a piece of 
the cloth that was wrapped round him, and in two 
days time it was perfedly healed. This gum was 
produced by the apple-tree; the furgeon of the (hip 
procured fome of it, and ufed it as a vulnerary balfam 
with great fuccefs. Captain Cook, in 1769, faw 
many of the natives with dreadful fears; one man, in 
particular, whofe face was almoft entirely deftroyed : 
his nofe, including bone, was perfedly flat; and one 
cheek and one eye were fo beaten in, that the hollow 
would almoft receive a man’s fift; yet no one ulcer 
remained. 

The venereal difeafe is faid to have been entailed up¬ 
on thefe people by the crew of M. de Bougainville’s 
fhips, who vifited this ifland a fhort time after Cap¬ 
tain Wallis had left it. In 1769, more than one half 
of the crew in Captain Cook’s fliip had contraded it, 
during a month’s ftay here. The natives diftinguilhed 
it by a name of the fame import with rottennefs, but 
of a more extenfive fignification. They deferibed, in 
the moft pathetic terms, the fufferings which the firft 
vidims to its rage endured; and told him that it caufed 
the hair and the nails to fall off, and the flefh to rot 
from the bones; that it fpread an univerfal terror and 
confternation among the inhabitants, fo that the fick 
were abandoned by their neareft relations, left the ca¬ 
lamity fhould fpread by contagion, and were left to 
perilh alone in fuch mifery as till then had never been 
known among them. But there feems to be fome rea- 
fon to hope that they had found out a fpecific cure for 
it, as none were feen on whom it had made a great 
progrefs; and one who went from the (hip infeded, 
returned, after a Ihort time, in perfed health. Both 
Captain Cook and Mr Fcrfter, in their relations of 
their voyage in the Refolution, endeavour to eftablifh 
the opinion, that this fcourge of licentioufnefs was felt 
in the South Sea iflands, previous to any of the mo¬ 
dem voyages that have been made thither, and that it 
was an indigenous difeafe there. But if that conclufion 
is well-founded, how comes it that at all the places 
where the Refolution touched in 1773, which had 
been before vifited by the Endeavour in 1769, fuch as 
New Zealand for inftance, the crew, more or lefs, be- 
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came infeded by their commerce with the women, and Otahcitc*. 
not at all fo at places which they vifited, for the fit ft v * 

time, in die Refolution? IO 

The principal manufadure among the Otaheiteans Manufac- 
is their cloth. This is made of the bark of trees, tur «* 
which are of three kinds, viz. the Chinefe mulberry- 
tree, or aouta ; the bread-fruit tree, or ooroo; and one 
that is deferibed by Dr Hawkefworth as refembling 
the wild fig-tree of the Weft-Indies. Of all thefe the 
paper mulberry affords the beft cloth ; what is made 
from that being both finer, Ibfter, whiter, and better 
fuited to take a colour ; the ooroo produces cloth much 
inferior in contexture; and the laft is very coarfe, in 
colour refembling the darkeft brown paper; but this 
laft is the only kind that withft.inds water: (See the 
article Bark.) —They likewife prepare a red dye; 
which is made by mixing the yellow juice of a fmail 
fpecies of fig, which the natives call maltce, with the 
greenilh juice of a fort of fern or bindweed* or of fe- 
veral other plants, which produce a bright crimfon: 
and this the women rub with their hands, if the piece 
is to be uniformly of a colour; or they make ufe of a 
bamboo reed if the piece is to be marked or fprinkled 
into different patterns. The colour fades very foon, 
and becomes of a dirty red ; but notwithftanding this 
defeat, and its being liable to be fpoiled by rain, the 
cloth thus ftained is highly valued, and is worn only 
by the principal inhabitants of the country. The in¬ 
habitants perfume their clothes with certain plants; 
concerning which, Mr Forfter made all poffible in¬ 
quiry. Tahea, a friendly native, fliowed him feveral 
plants which are fometimes ufed as fubftitutes; but the 
moft precious fort he either could not, or would not, 
point out: and from the account of Omai it appears, 
that there are no lefs than 14 different forts of plants 
employed for this purpofe. 

Matting is another Otaheitean manufacture: and in 
this they are fo dexterous, that they produce finer mats 
than any made in Europe. Rufhes, grafs, the bark 
of trees, and the leaves of a plant called ivharrou , are 
the materials which they work up for this purpofe. 

Their matting is applied to various ufes : the coarfer 
kind is employed for fleeping on in the night, or fit¬ 
ting on through the day; the finer fort is converted 
into garments in rainy weather, their cloth being foon 
penetrated by wet. They are very dexterous in ma¬ 
king balket and wicker-work: their balkets are of a 
vaft number of different patterns, many of them ex¬ 
ceedingly neat; and the making them is an art prac- 
tifed by every one, both men and women. 

Inftead of hemp, they make ropes and lines of the 
bark of a tree ; and thus they are provided with filh- 
ing nets; the fibres cf the cocoa-nut furnilh them with 
thread, with which they fallen the different parts of 
their canoes, &c. The bark of a nettle which grows 
in the mountains, and is called orawa, fupplies them 
with excellent fifhing-lines, capable of holding any 
kind of filh; and their hooks are made of mother-of- 
pearl, to which they fix a tuft of hair, made to re¬ 
ferable the tail of a filh. Inftead of making them 
bearded, the point is turned inwards. They make alfo 
a kind of feine of a coarfe broad grafs, the blades of 
which are like flags. Thefe they twill and tie toge¬ 
ther in a loofe manner, till the net, which is about as 
wide as a large fack, is from 60 to 80 fathoms long. 
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This they haul in fmooth feoal water} and its own 
weight keeps it fo clofe to the ground, that fcarcely a 
Angle fife can efcape. They make harpoons of cane, 
and point them with hard wood ; with which they can 
ftrike fife more effectually than an European can with 
one headed with iron. 

The tools ufed by the Otaheiteans for all their pur- 
pofes are, an adze made of Hone; a chifel or gouge 
made of bone, generally the bone of a man’s arm be¬ 
tween the wrift and elbow j a rafp of coral, and the 
Ikin of a fting-ray ; alfo coral and fand, as a file or po- 
lifeer; and with thefe they fell timber, cleave and po- 
lilh it, and hew done. The ftone which makes the 
blade of their adzes is a kind ef bafaltes, of a grey or 
blackilh colour, not very hard, but of confiderable 
toughnefs : they are formed of , different fizes; fome 
that are intended for felling, weigh from fix to eight 
pounds; others that are ufed for carving, not more 
than as many ounces; but it is neceffary to ftarpen 
thefe rude tools almoft every minute ; for which pur- 
pofe a cocoa-nut fhell full of water and a ftone are 
always at hand. With fuch tools they generally take 
up feveral days in felling a tree ; but after it is down, 
and fplit into planks, they fmooth them very dex- 
teroufly and expeditioufly with their adzes, and can 
take off a thin coat from a whole plank without mif¬ 
fing a ftroke. 

Their weapons are flings, which they ufe with great 
dexterity ; pikes headed with the Ikins of fting-rays; 
and clubs of about fix or feven feet long, made of a 
very hard wood. Thus armed, they are faid to fight 
with great obftinacy; and to give no quarter to man, 
woman, or child, who happens to fall into their hands 
during the battle, nor for fome time afterwards, till 
their paffion fubfides. They have likewife'bows and 
arrows; but the arows are good for nothing except to 
bring down a bird, being headed only with ftone, and 
none of them pointed. They have targets of a femi- 
circular form, made of wicker-work, and plaited firings 
of the cocoa-nut fibres, covered with gloffy, bluife- 
green feathers belonging to a kind of pigeon, and or¬ 
namented with many fhark’s-teeth, arranged in three 
concentric circles. 

Their boats or canoes are of three different forts. 
Some are made out of a fmgle tree, and hold from 
two to fix men. Thefe are principally employed 
in fifhing ; the others are conftruCted of planks very 
dexleroufly fewed together; they are of different 
fizes, and will hold from io to 40 men : they gene¬ 
rally la(h two of thefe together, and fet up two malts 
between them ; or if they are Angle, they have an on- 
trigger on one fide, and only one mail in the middle ; 
and in thefe veffels they will fail far beyond the fight 
of land. The third fort feems to be principally de- 
figned for pleafure or fhew. Thefe are very large, but 
have no fail; and in fhape referable the gondolas of 
Venice. The middle is covered with a large awning ; 
and fome of the people fit upon it, and fome under it. 
The plank of which thefe veffels are conftrudted, is 
made by fplitting a tree, with the grain, into as many 
thin pieces as poffible. The boards are brought to the 
thicknefs of about an inch, and are .afterwards fitted 
to the boat with the fame exadtnefs that might be ex¬ 
pected from an expert joiner. To fatten ihefe planks 
together, holes are bored with a piece of bone, fixed 
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into a (tick for that purpofe. Through thefe holes a Otaheltee, 
kind of plaited cordage is paffed, fo as to hold the w 
planks ftrongly together. The feams are caulked with 
dry ruthes; and the whole outfide of the veffel is paint¬ 
ed over with a kind of gummy juice, which fupplies 
the place of pitch. 14 

The Otaheiteans are a very induftrious people, and Character, 
friendly in their dffpofitions ; but like all other nations manners, 
not fully civilized, their paffions are extremely vio- 
lent and they are very fickle. The manner of Ang¬ 
ling out a man here for a chofen friend is by taking 
off a part of your clothing and putting it upon him. 

Their ufuai manner of exprefling their refpeCt to ftran- 
gers, or to their fuperiors, at a firft meeting, is by un¬ 
covering themfelves to the middle. They have a cu- 
ftom of faluting thofe who fneeze, by faying evaroeia - 
t-eatoua, “ May the good eatoua awaken you,” or 
“ May not the evil eatoua lull you afleep !” 

Their propenfity to theft is very great, infomuch, 
that M. Bougainville fays, “ even in Europe itfelf one 
cannot fee more expert filchers than the people of this 
countryand indeed, in all the voyages made by 
Captain Cook and ethers, they had abundant expe¬ 
rience of this difpofition of the natives, which often 
produced quarrels, and fometimes even fatal effects. In 
their behaviour they are extremely Iafcivious, almoft 
beyond credibility. A woman of diftinCtion who vi- 
fited Mr Banks ufed the following ceremony on her 
firft approach to the ftranger. After laying down fe¬ 
veral young plantain-leaves, a man brought a large 
bundle of cloth; which having opened, he fpread it 
piece by piece on the ground, in the fpace between 
Mr Banks and his vifitants. There were in all nine 
pieces: having fpread three pieces one upon ano¬ 
ther, the lady, came forward, and, ftepping upon 
them, took np her garments all around her to her 
waift; file then turned three times round, after which 
fhe dropped the veil; when other three pieces were 
fpread, fee praCtifed the fame ceremony; and fo the 
third time, when the laft three pieces were laid out; 
after which the cloth was again rolled up, and deliver¬ 
ed to Mr Banks as a prefent from the lady, who with 
her attending friend came up and faluted him. From 
the unbridled licentioufnefs of thefe people, the French 
gave this ifland the name of the New Cythera. Nay, 
to fuch a degree do they carry their libidinous exceffes, 
that a number of the principal people, it is related, have 
formed themfelves into a fociety, in which every woman 
is common to every man. This fociety is diftinguifeed 
by ’the name of Arreoy, the members of which have 
meetings from which all others are excluded. At thefe 
meetings the paffions are excited by a ftndied courfe 
of fenfuality, and the coarfeft and moft brutal plea- 
fures are enjoyed by the whole company. If, however, 
notwithftanding thefe exceffes, any of the female mem¬ 
bers of this community ftn-uld prove with child, unlefs 
fee can procure fome man to adopt the child as his 
own, not all the ftrong affections of a mother, if fuch 
are not entirely eradicated by a courfe of life fubver- 
five of the feelings, as well as the modefty of nature, 
can fave the life of the precondemned innocent; but 
the child as f>on as born is fmothered, and the mo¬ 
ther is left at liberty to renew her former courfe of ex¬ 
ecrable proftitution. Should any man be found to co¬ 
operate with a woman in faving the life of a child, they 
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Otaheltee. are both excluded for ever from the army, and are 

*--- confidered as man and wife. The woman from that 

time is diftinguifhed by the term ‘uihannoiv-now, “ the 
bearer of children;” which in this part of the world 
only is confidered as a term of reproach ; and fo de¬ 
praved are thofe people, that being a member of fuch 
a fociety is boafted of as being a privilege, inftead of 
being ftigmatized as the fouled crime. The arreoys 
enjoy feveral privileges, and are greatly refpedted 
throughout the Society Iflands, as well as at Ota- 
heitee; nay, they claim a great fhare of honour from 
the circumftance of being childlefs. Tupia, one of the 
mod intelligent natives, when he heard that the king 
of England, had a numerous offspring, declared, that 
he thought himfelf much greater, becaufe he belonged 
to the arreoys. That this fociety indulge themfelves 
in promifcuous embraces, and that every women is 
common to every man, is contradicted by Mr Forder. 
He fays, that thefe arreoys choofe their wives and 
midrelfes from among the proditutes; and from this 
circumdance, as well as their extreme voluptuoufnefs. 
they have feldom any reafon to dread the intrufion of 
children. He had the following circumdances related 
to him by Omai or Omiah, one of the natives, who 
was brought to England. He faid that the pre-emi¬ 
nence and advantages which a man enjoyed as arreoy 
were fo valuable as to urge him againd his own feel¬ 
ings to dedroy his child ; that the mother was never 
willing to content to the murder; but that her hufband 
and other arreoys perfuaded her to yield up the child; 
and that where entreaties were not fufficient, force was 
fometimes made ufe of. But, above all, he added, that 
this adkion was always perpetrated in fecret; infomuch, 
that not even the towtows or attendants of the houfe 
were prefent; becaufe, if it were feen, the murderers 
would be put to death. 

» Both men and women condantly wafh their whole 

bodies three times a-day in running water, and are re¬ 
markably cleanly in their clothes. They are mod ex¬ 
pert fwimmers, being accudomed to the water from 
their infancy. Captain Cook relates the following re¬ 
markable indance of their expertnefs. On a part of 
the fhore where a tremendoufly high furf broke, info- 
much that no European boat could live in it, and the 
bed European fwimmer he was perfuaded would have 
been drowned, as the fhore was covered with pebbles 
and large dones, yet here were i o or 12 Indians fwim- 
ming for their amufement. Whenever a furf broke 
near them, they dived under it, and rofe again on the 
other fide. The dern of an old canoe added much to 
their fport. This they took out before them, and 
fwam with it as far as the outermodbreach; when two 
or three getting into it, and turning the fquare end to 
tire breaking wave, were driven in towards the fhore 
with incredible rapidity, fometimes almod to the beach: 
but generally the wave broke over them before they 
got half way; in which cafe they dived, and rofe to 
the other fide with the canoe in their hands, and fwim- 
ming out with it again, were again driven back. This 
amazing expertnefs drew the Captain’s attention for 
more than half an hour; during which time none of 
the fwimmers attempted to come afhore, but feemed to 
enjoy the fport in the highed degree. At another 
time, one of the officers of the quarter-deck intending 
to drop a bead into a canoe for a little boy of fix years 


of age, it-accidentally mi/Ted the boat, and fell into Otahcitce. 
the fea; but the child immediately leaped overboard, 
dived after it, and recovered it. To reward him for 
this feat, fome more beads were dropped to him; which 
excited a number of men and women to amufe the of¬ 
ficers with their amazing feats of agility in the water, 
and not only fetched up feveral beads fcattered at once, 
but likewife large nails, which, from their weight, de¬ 
fended quickly to a confiderable depth. Some of 
thefe people continued a confiderable time under wa¬ 
ter ; and the velocity with which they were feen to go 
down, the water being extremely clear, was very fur- 
prifing. Here a green branch of a tree is ufed as an 
emblem of peace, in exadl conformity to the cuftom of 
the ancient nations. We fhall add an extradf here 
from Captain Cook’s laft voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 

“ Nothing could make a ftronger impreffion at firfl 
fight, on our arrival here, than the remarkable con¬ 
trail between the robuft make and dark colour of the 
people of Tongataboo *, and a fort of delicacy and * One of 
whitenefs which diftinguifh the inhabitants of Ota- the Fricnd- 
heitee. It was even fome time before that difference ty 
could preponderate in favour of the Otaheiteans ; and 
then only; perhaps, becaufe we became accuftomed to 
them, the marks which had recommended the others 
began to be forgotten. Their women, however, ftruck 
us as fuperior in every refpedt: and as poffeffing all 
thofe delicate charafteriftics which diftinguifh them 
from the other fex in many countries. The beard 
which tile men here wear long, and the hair, which 
is not cut fo fhort as is the fafhion at Tongatabo, 
made alfo a great difference; and we could not help 
thinking that on every occafion they fhewed a greater 
degree of timidity and ficklenefs. The mufcular ap¬ 
pearance, fo common amongft the Friendly Iflanders, 
and which feems a confequence of their being accuf¬ 
tomed to much adtion, is loft here, where die fuperior 
fertility of their country enables the inhabitants to 
lead a more indolent life ; and its place is fupplied by 
a plumpnefs and fmoothnefs of the fkin; which though 
perhaps more confonant with our ideas of beauty, is 
no real advantage, as it feems attended with a kind 
of languor in all their motions, not obfervable in the 
others. This obfervation is fully verified in their 
boxing and wreftling, which may be called little bet¬ 
ter than the feeble efforts of children, if compared to 
the vigour with which thefe exercifes are performed 
at the Friendly Iflands. 

“Perfbnal endowments being in great efteem amongft 
them, they have recourfe to feveral methods of im¬ 
proving them, according to their notions of beauty. 

In particular, it is a pradfice, efpecially amongft the 
Arreoy, or unmarried men of fome confequence, to 
undergo a kind of phyfical operation to render them 
fair. This is done by remaining a month or two in 
the houfe; during which time they wear a great quan¬ 
tity of clothes, eat nothing but bread fruit, to which 
they aferibe a remarkable property in whitening them. 

They alfo fpeak, as if their corpulence and colour, 
at other times, depended upon their food; as they are 
obliged, from the change of feafons, to ufe different 
forts at different times. 

“ The graceful air and firm ftep with which thefe 
people walk are not the leaft obvious proof of their 
perfonal accomplifhments. They confider this as a 
3 Z 2 thing 
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Otahcltec . thing fo natural, or fo neced’ary to be acquired, that 
v nothing ufed to excite their laughter fooner, than to 
fee us frequently (tumbling upon the roots of trees, or 
other inequalities of tire ground. 

“ Their countenances very remarkably exprefs the 
abundant mildnefs or good nature which they poffefs, 
and are entirely free from that favage keennefs which 
marks nations in a barbarous ftate. One would, in¬ 
deed, be apt to fancy-that they had been bred up un¬ 
der the fevered reftriCtions to acquire an afpect fo fet¬ 
tled, and fuch a command of their paffions, as well as 
fteadinefs in conduct. But they are at the fame time 
frank, cheerful, and good-humoured,- though fome- 
times, in the prefence of their chiefs, they put on a 
degree of gravity, and fuch a ferious air, as becomes 
ftiff and aukward, and has an appearance of referve. 

“ Their peaceable difpofition is fufficiently evinced 
from the friendly reception all ftrangers have met with 
who have vifited them. Inftead of offering to attack 
them openly or clandeltinely, as has been the cafe 
with moft of the inhabitants of thefe feas, they have 
never appeared in the fmalled degree hodile, but on 
the contrary, like the mod civilized people, have 
courted an intercourfe with their vifitors by bartering, 
which is the only medium that unites all nations in a 
fort of friendfhip. They underdand barter (which 
they call fukkatou ) fo perfectly, that at fird we ima¬ 
gined they mipht have acquired this knowledge of it 
by commercial intercourfe with the neighbouring 
iflar.ds ; but we were afterwards affured, that they had 
little or no traffic except with Feejee, from which they 
get the red feathers, and fome few other articles which 
they, edeem. Perhaps no nation in the world traffic 
with more honedy, and lefs didrud. We could al¬ 
ways fafely permit them to examine our goods, and to 
hand them about one to another; and they put the 
fame confidence in us. If either party repented of 
the bargain, the goods were re-exchanged with mutual 
confent and good humour. Upon the whole, they 
feem poffeffed of many of the mod excellent qualities 
that adorn the human mind, fuch as indudry, inge¬ 
nuity, perfeverence, affability, and perhaps other vir¬ 
tues which our fhort day with them might prevent our 
obferving. 

“ The only defeCt fullying their character, that we 
know of, is their propenfity to thieving, to which we 
found thofe of all ages and both fexes addicted, and 
to an uncommon degree. It fhould, however, be con- 
ftdered, that this exceptionable part of their conduct 
feemed to exid merely with refpeCt to us ; for in their 
general intercourfe with one another, I had reafon to 
be of opinion, that thefts do not happen more frequent¬ 
ly ^perhaps lefs fo) than in other countries, the dif- 
hohed practices of whofe worthlefs individuals are not 
fuppofed to authorife any indiferiminate cenfure on 
the whole body of the people. Great allowances 
fhould be made for the foibles of thefe poor natives of 
the Pacific Ocean, whofe minds we overpowered with 
the glare of obje<5ts, equally new to them as they 
were captivating. Stealing, amongdthe civilized and 
enlightened nations of the world, may well be confi- 
dered as denoting a character deeply ftained with mo¬ 
ral turpitude, with avarice unreftrained by the known 
rules of right, and with profligacy producing extreme 
indigence, and neglecting the means of relieving it. 


But at the Friendly and other iflands which wc vifited, Otalicitec. 

the thefts fo frequently committed by the natives, of —*-- 

what we had brought along with us, may be fairly 
traced to lefs culpable motives. They feemed to arife 
folely from an intenfe curiofity or defire to poffefs fome- 
thing which they had not been accuftomed to before, 
and belonging to a fort of people fo different from 
themfelves. And perhaps, if it were poffible that a 
fet of beings feemingly as fuperior in our judgment as 
we are in theirs fhould appear amongft us, it might 
be doubted, whether our natural regard to juftice would 
be able to reftrain many from falling into the fame er¬ 
ror. That I have affigned the true motive for their 
propenfity to this practice, appears from their Healing 
every thing indiferiminately at firft fight, before they 
could have the leaf! conception of converting their 
prize to any one ufeful purpofe. But I believe, with 
us, no perfon would forfeit his reputation, or expofe 
himfelf to punifhment, without knowing before-hand 
how to employ the ftolen goods. Upon the whole, 
the pilfering difpofition of thefe iflanders, though cer¬ 
tainly difagreeable and troublefome to ftrangers, was 
the means of affording us fome information as to the 
quicknefs of their intellects. For their fmall thefts 
were committed with much dexterity; and thofe of 
greater confequence with a plan or fcheme fuited to 
tire importance of the objects. An extraordinary 
inftance of the laft fort was, in their attempts to 
carry away one of the Difcovery’s anchors at mid¬ 
day. 

“Their common diet is made up of at lead nine-tenths 
of vegetable food; and I believe more particularly the 
mahee, or fermented bread-fruit, which makes part al- 
moft of every meal, has a remarkable effect upon them, 
preventing a coftive habit, and producing a very fen- 
fible coolnefs about them, which could not be percei¬ 
ved in us who fed on animal food. And it is, perhaps, 
owing to this temperate courfe of life that they have fo 
few difeafes among them. See n° 8. 

“ They only reckon five or fix which might be called 
chronic, or national diforders ; amongft which are the 
dropfy, and the fefai, or indolent dwellings before 
mentioned, as frequent at Tongataboo. But this was 
before the arrival of the Europeans ; for we have add¬ 
ed to this fhort catalogue a difeafe which abundantly 
fupplies the place of all the others, and is now almoft 
univerfal. For this they feem to have no effectual re¬ 
medy. The priefts, indeed, fometimes give them a 
medley of ftmples, but they own that it never cures 
them. And yet they allow that in a few cafes nature, 
without the affiftance of a phyfician, exterminates the 
poifon of this fatal difeafe, and a perfect recovery is 
produced. They fay, that if a man is infeCted with it 
he will often communicate it to others in the fame 
houfe,by feeding out of the fame utenfils, or handling 
them, and that, in this cafe, they frequently die, while 
he recovers; though we fee no reafon why this fhould 
happen. Seen 0 9. 

“ Their behaviour on all occafions feems to indicate a 
great opeijneis and generality of difpofition. Omai, 
indeed, who, as their countryman, Ihould be fuppofed 
rather willing to conceal any of their defects, has of¬ 
ten faid that they are fometimes cruel ia punilliing their 
enemies. According to his reprefentation, they tor¬ 
ment them very deliberately; at one time tearing out 

final, 
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Otaheitee. fma.ll pieces of flefh from d fferent parts; at another 

- taking out the eyes ; then cutting off the nofe ; and 

laftly, killing them by opening the belly. But this 
only happens on particular occalions. It cheerfulnefs 
argues a confcious innocence, one would fuppofe that 
their life is feldom fullied by crimes. This, however, 
I rather impute to their feelings, which, though lively, 
feem in no cafe permanent; for I never law them 
in any misfortune labour under the appearance of 
anxiety after the critical mimentwas pad. Neither does 
care ever feem to wrinkle their brow. On the contrary, 
even the approach of death does not appear to alter 
their ufuil vivacity. I have i'een them when brought 
to the brink of the grave by difeafe, and when prepa¬ 
ring to go to battle ; but in neither cafe ever obl'erved 
their countenances overclouded with melancholy or fe- 
rious refledtion. Such a difpofition leads them to di¬ 
rect all their aims only to what can give them pleafure 
and eafe. Their amufements all tend to excite and 
continue their amorous paffions ; and their fongs, of 
which they are immoderately fond, aniwer the lame 
purpofe. But as a conftant fuccellion of fe >iual en¬ 
joyments mull cloy, we found that they frequently va¬ 
ried them to more refined fubjedls, and had much plea¬ 
fure in chanting their triumphs in war, and their oc¬ 
cupations in peace ; their travels to other iflands and 
adventures there; and the peculiar beauties, and fup e- 
rior advantages of theii own ifland over the reft, or of 
different parts of it over other lei's favourite diltridts. 
This marks that they receive great delight from mufic; 
and though they rather expreffed a diflike to. our com¬ 
plicated competitions, yet were they always delighted 
with tire more melodious founds produced fingly on 
our inftruments, as approaching nearer to the fimpli- 
city of their own. Neither are they ftrangers to the 
foothing effect produced by particular forts of motion, 
which in feme cafes feem to allay any perturbation of 
mind with as much fuccefs as mufic. Of this I met 
with a remarkab e inftance. For, on walking one day 
about Matavai Point, where our tents were eredted, 
I faw a man paddling in a fmall canoe fo quickly, and 
looking about with fuch eagernefs on each fide, as to 
command all my attention. At firft I imagined that 
he had ftolen fomething from one of the lhips, and 
was purfued ; but on waiting patiently faw him repeat 
his amufement. He went out from the fhore till he 
was near the place where the fwell begins to take its 
rife; and, watching its firft motion very attentively, 
paddled before it with great quicknefs till he found 
that it overtook him, and had acquired fufficient force 
to carry his canoe before it, without paffing under¬ 
neath. He then fat moticnlefs, and was carried along 
at the fame fwift rate as the wave, till it landed him 
upon the beach. Then he ftarted out, emptied his 
canoe, and went in fearch of another fwell. I could 
not help concluding, that this man felt the moft fu- 
preme pleafure, while he was driven on fo faft and fo 
fmoothly by the fea; efpecially as, though the tents 
and lhips were fo near, he did not feem in the leaft to 


envy, or even to take any notice of, the crowds of his Otcheltee. 
countrymen colledted to view them as objects which v—' 

were rare and curious. During my ftay, two or three 
of the natives came up, who feemed to ftxare his feli¬ 
city, and always called out when there was an appear¬ 
ance of a favourable fwell, as he fometimes miffed it, 
by his back being turned, and looking about for it. 

By them I understood that this exercife, which is call¬ 
ed ehorooe , was frequent amongft them ; and they have 
probably more amufements of this fort, which afford 
them at leaft as much pleafure as Ikaiting, which is 
the only one of ours with whofe effedts I could com¬ 
pare it.” 

The language of thefe iflanders is foft and melodi- Language,, 
ous; it abounds with vowels, and the pronunciation of & c « 
it is eafily acquired ; but it was found excefiively dif¬ 
ficult to teach the natives to pronounce a fmgle Eng- 
gliih word ; probably not only from its abounding with 
confonants, but from feme peculiarity in its ftrudture ; 
for Spanilh and Italian words, if ending in a vowel, 
they pronounced with the greateft eafe. A fufficient 
acquaintance has not been formed with it to determine 
whether it is copious or not; but it is certainly very 
imperfedt, being totally without inflection either of 
nouns or verbs. Few of the nouns have more than 
one cafe, and few of the verbs more than one tenfe. 

It was impoffible to teach the iflanders to pronounce 
the names of their guefts. They called Captain Cook 
Toote ; Mr Hicks, the firft lieutenant, Hete, See. and 
in this manner they formed names for almoft every 
man in the ffiip. In fome, however, it was not eafy 
to find any traces of the original; and they were per¬ 
haps not mere arbitrary founds formed upon the occa- 
fion, but fignified words in their own language; and 
it feems that they could perfedtly remember thefe ap¬ 
pellations at the diftance of four years, by their inqui¬ 
ries afterTuch gentlemen as were abfent on the fecond 
voyage by name. Mr Monkhouie, a midffiipman,, 
they called Matte, which in their language fignifies 
dead.; becaufe he commanded a party that killed a man, 
for ftealing a mufket. The neareft imitation they 
could reach of king George, was by calling him Kiki- 
argo. We have the following obfervations on this 
fubjedt, in vol. ii. of Cook’s Lift voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean: “ The language of Otaheitee, though doubt- 
lefs radically the fame with that of New Zealand and 
the Friendly Iflands, is deftitute of that guttural pro-, 
nunciation, and of fome confonants, with which thofe 
latter dialects abound. The fpecimens we have al-. 
ready given are fufficient to mark wherein the varia-. 
tion chiefly confifts, and to fhow, that, like the man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants, it has become foft and footh¬ 
ing. During the former voyage, J. had colledted a co¬ 
pious vocabulary, which enabled me the better to com¬ 
pare this dialed!: with that of the other iflands; and 
during this voyage I took every oportunity of im¬ 
proving my acquaintance with it, by converfing with 
Omai before we arrived, and by my daily intercourfe 
with the natives while we now remained there (a). It 

abounds 


(a) See this vocabulary at the end of the fecond volume of Captain Cook’s fecond voyage. Many correc¬ 
tions and additions to it were now made by this indefatigable inquirer ; but the fpecimens of the language of 
Qtalieitee, already in the hands of the public, feein fufficient for every ufeful purpofe^ 
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Otaheitee. abounds with beautiful and figurative exprefiions, 
v which, were it perfedtly known, would 1 have no 
doubt put it upon a level with many of the languages 
that are moll in efteem for their warm and bold images, 
For inftance, the Otaheiteans exprefs their notions of 
death very emphatically, by faying, “ that the foul 
goes into darknefs 5 or rather into night.” And, if 
you feem to entertain any doubt, in a Iking the quef- 
tion, “ if fuch a perfon is their mother ?” they imme¬ 
diately reply with furprife, “ Yes, the mother that 
bore me.” They have one expreflion that corre- 
fponds exactly with the phrafeology of the feriputures, 
where we read of the “yearning of the bowels.”— 
They ufe it on all occafions, when the palfions give 
them uneafmefs, as they conftantly refer pain from 
grief, anxious defire, and other affeftions, to the 
bowels, as its feat; where they likewife fuppofe all 
operations of the mind are performed. Their language 
admits of that inverted arrangement of words which 
fo much diftinguifhes the Latin and Greek from moll 
of our modern European tongues, whofe imperfedtions 
require a more orderly conftrudfion, to prevent ambi¬ 
guities. It is fo copious, that for the bread-fruit alone, 
in its different dates, they have above 20 names; as 
many for the taro root; and about 1 o for the cocoa- 
nut. Add to this, that, befides the common dialed!, 
they often exportulate in a kind of ftanza or recitative, 
which is anfwered in the fame nanner.” 

A map of Otaheitee, engraved for Captain Cook’s 
firft voyage, was taken out, and laid before Tuahow 
the high admiral, without informing him of what it 
was ; however, he immediately found it out, and was 
overjoyed to fee a reprefentation of his own country. 
He pointed out all thediftridls of it, naming every one 
of them in their order. 

Thefe people have a remarkable fagacity in foretel¬ 
ling the weather, particularly the quarter from whence 
the wind will blow. In their long voyages they fteer 
by the fun in the day, and in the night by the ftars ; 
all of which they diftinguifli by different names, and 
know in what part of the heavens they will appear in 
■any of the months during which they are vifible in 
their horizon. They alfo know the times of their an 
nual appearing and difappearing, with more precifion 
than would eafil.y be believed by an European aftrono- 
mer. Their time they feem to reckon by moons, 13 
of which make a year. The day they divide into fix 
'parts, "and the night into an equal number. They 
judge of the time of the day by the height of the fun, 
but they cannot afeertain the time of the night by the 
ftars. In numeration, the greateft length they can go 
is 200; that is, when they have counted each of their 
fingers and toes ten times over. When they take the 
diftance from one place to another, they exprefs it 
16 by the time which is required to pafs it. 

Govern- The government of the Otaheiteans feems greatly 
ment. to referable the early ftate of the European nations 
under the feudal fyftem. Their orders of dignity are 
earee-rahis , which anfwers to king; earee, baron; 
m/methouni, vaflal; and tenutow, villein. There are 
two kings in the ifiand, one being the fovereign of 
each of the peninfulas of which it confifts- Each of 
them is treated with great refpedt by all ranks, but 
does not appear to be inverted with fo much power as 
is exercifed by the earees in their own diftricts. When 


the king, whom they called O-Too, made a vifit to Otaheitee. 
Captain Cook, the chiefs who happened to be there v ’" w 
before him, immediately ftripped themfelves in great 
hafte. Captain Cook took notice of it 5 upon which 
they faid earee , earee, fignifying, that it was on ac¬ 
count of Q-too being prefent; but this was the 
only outward token of refpedt they paid him, for they 
never rofe from their feats, or made any other obei- 
fance. 

The earees are lords of one or more of the diftridls 
into which each of the peninfulas is divided, and of 
which there are 43 in the larger one. Thefe parcel 
out their territories to the manahounis, who fuperin- 
tend the cultivation of the ground. The loweft clafs, 
called tomtoms, feem to be nearly under the fame cir- 
cumftances with the villeins in feudal governments. 

They do all the laborious work, cultivate the land. 

Catch fifh, fetch wood and water, &c. Each of the 
earees keeps a kind of court, and has a great number 
of attendants, chiefly the younger brothers of their 
Own tribe ; and among thefe fomrhold particular offi¬ 
ces, but of which little more is known than fome of 
their names. 

In this country a child fucceeds to his father’s titles 
and authority as foon as he is born; and thus the king 
no fooner has a fon born, than his fovereignty ceafes. 

A regent is then chofen; and the father generally re¬ 
tains his power under that title, until his child be¬ 
comes of age. The child of the baron fucceeds to the 
titles and honors of his father as foon as it is born, 
as well as the fon of the king ; fo that a baron who. 
was yefterdy called earee , and was approached with 
the ceremony of lowering their garments, fo as to un¬ 
cover the upper part of the body, is to-day, if his wife 
happens to be delivered of a child, reduced to the rank 
of a private man ; all marks of refpedt being transfer¬ 
red to the child if it is fuffered to live, though the 
father ftill continues poffeffor and adminiftrator of his 
eftate. Bnt the acquiefcence which the lower clafs of 
people, or tomtoms, yield to the command of their 
chiefs, is very remarkable. They are not fuffered to 
tafte any animal food, although they are employed in 
feeding it for their lords. They endure patiently very 
fevere blows, if, when collected into a large body, 
they in any manner prefs upon or annoy the king or 
a chief in his progrefs; and all this paffive fpirit is 
preferved without any power being lodged in the hands 
of the king to exact it; for he ufes no military force, 
nor is even attended with body guards. 

There are but few adtions which are reckoned crimes 
among the Otaheiteans. Adultery, however, is fome- 
times punilhed with death : but in general, tile wo¬ 
man efcapes with a fevere beating, and the gallant 
paffes unnoticed. The regulation of public juftice is 
not confined to the magiftrate; for the injured party 
redreffes his own wrong by inflidling whatever punifh- 
ment he can upon the offender: but in matters of no¬ 
torious wrong, the chiefs fometimes interpofe. The 
nobility have livery for their fervants ; and in proper-- 
tion as the mailer’s rank is more or lefs elevated, thefe 
fafhes are worn higher or lower, being fattened clofe 
under the arms of the fervants belonging to the chiefs, 
and going round the loins of thefe belonging to the 
loweft clafs of nobility. Several parts of the ifland 
feem to be private property, which defeend to the heir 
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©tnhekee. of the pofleflbr on his death, and the defcent feems 

*-*-' to fall indifferently on man or wt man. Captain Cook 

was of opinion, that the number of inhabitants on 
the whole ifland amounted to 204,000, including 
women and children. 

The religious language of the Otaheiteans, like that 
of the Gento Bramins, is different from what is ufed 
in common difcourle ; but, according to the accounts 
we have of their notions concerning the origin of the 
world, nothing can be more ridiculous. They ima- 
Religion. gine that the Supreme Deity, befides a great many 
female defendants, has one fon named Tane; and to 
him they dire£t their worfhip, though they do not be¬ 
lieve that the good or bad conduit of mankind here on 
earth makes them more or lefs acceptable to this divi¬ 
nity. They believe the exiftence of the foul after 
death, and of a greater or leffer degree of happinefs to 
be then enjoyed; but they feem to have no conception 
of a ftate of punifhment or of fuffering hereafter. The 
lhare of happinefs which they imagine every individual 
will enjoy in this future ftate, will be affigned to him 
according to the rank he holds on earth. We are not, 
however, told wherein they fuppofe the happinefs of 
this future ftate to confift ; but it is moft probably a 
pretty exact imitation of a Mohammedan paradife, 
for thefe voluptuaries can hardly be fuppofed capable 
of imagining any pleafure independent of the inter- 
courle of the lexes. 

The priefthood feems to be hereditary in one family 
or tribe; and as it is faid to be numerous, probably 
thofe of that order are reftrained from becoming mem¬ 
bers of the Arreoy: but whether or not any peculiar 
decorum is neceffary to be obferved, hath not yet ap 
peared. Thefe priefts are profeffedly the men of 
fcience; but their knowledge is altogether frivolous 
and ufelefs, for it confifts in being converfant with the 
names of their different divinities, and fuch abfurd tra¬ 
ditions as have been handed down among them from 
one generation to another. Their religious notions be¬ 
ing depolited in an unknown tongue, they are refpeft- 
ed becaufe they are not underftood; and as the cure of 
the foul is no objecft of regard, the moft important 
concern to thefe people, the cure of their bodies, is 
committed to the priefts, and much parade is ufed in 
their attempts to recover the fick, though their reme¬ 
dies confift of ridiculous ceremonies and enchantments 
rather than any thing elfe. 

The marriages of thefe people are merely fecular 
contracts ; but no one has'a right to perform the ope¬ 
ration of tattowing except the priefts ; and this being 
a cuftom univerfally adopted by the natives, it i«ay be 
fuppofed that the performing it is a very lucrative em¬ 
ployment. The males in general undergo a kind of 
circumcifion, which it is difgraceful not to comply 
with, and which is likewife the excluftve privilege of 
the priefts to perform. But what moft eftablilhes the 
credit of this order of men is their {kill in aftronomy 
and navigation. 

Captain Cook, who had fome reafon to believe that, 
among the religious culloms cf this people, human 
facrifices were fometimes offered up to their deities, 
went to the morai, or place of worfhip, accompanied by 
Captain Furneaux, having with them a failor who 
fpoke the language tolerably well, and feveral of tire 
natives. In the morai was a tupapow, a kind of bier, 


with a ihed erected over it, on which lay a corpfe Otaheitee. 
and fome provifions. Captain Cook then afked if the v 
plantain were for the Eatua ? If they f.icriiiced to the 
Eatua hogs, dogs, fowls, &c. ? To all of which an 
intelligent native anfwered in the affirmative. He then 
afked if they facrificed men to the Eatua ? He was an¬ 
fwered, taata eno, “ bad men they did ; firlt t’tparrahy , 
beating them till they were dead.” He then afked if 
good men were put to death in this manner ? His an- 
fwer was no, only taato eno . The Captain then afked 
if any Earees were? The native replied, they had 
hogs to give the Eatua, and again repeated taato eno. 

He was then afked if towtows, who had no hogs, dogs, 
or fowls, but yet were good men, were ever facrificed 
to the Eatua? The anfwer Hill was no, only bad 
men. Many other queftions were put to him ; all his 
anfwers to which feemed to confirm the ideas that men 
for certain crimes were condemned to be facrificed to 
the gods, provided they did not poffefs any property 
which they might give for their redemption. How. 
ever, in purfuing fuch inquiries as thefe, no certain in¬ 
formation could be obtained, on account of the flight 
knowledge which had been acquired of the language 
of the country: but according to further accounts 
which Capiain Cook received from Omai, it feems to 
reft with the high-prieft to fingle out the victims for 
facrifice; who, when the people are affembled on any 
folemn occafion, retires alone into the houfe of God, 
and ftays there for fome time; when he comes out, he 
informs the affembly that he has feen and converfed 
with the great god (the high prieft alone having that 
privilege, and that he has afked for a human facri¬ 
fice ; and tells them he has defired fuch a perfon, 
naming a man prefent, who has moft probably, on 
fome account or other, rendered himfelf obnoxious to 
this ghoftly father. The words are no fooner gone out 
of his month, than the devoted wretch is put to death; 
but his guilt cannot be doubted, after the oracle has 
pronounced his doom. 

On this ifland was feen the figure of a man con- 
ftrutfted of bafket-work, rudely made, but not ill de- 
figned : it was fomething more than feven feet high, 
and rather too bulky in proportion to its height. This 
wicker fkeleton was completely covered with feathers, 
which were white where the fkin was to appear, and 
black in the parts which it is their cuftom to paint or 
ftain, as well upon the head, wliich was defigned ta 
reprefent hair. Upon the head alfo were four protu¬ 
berances; three in front, and one behind, which the 
Indians called tate ete, little men. The image was 
called Manioe; it was a reprefentation of Mawwe, one 
of their Eatuas, or gods of the fecond clafs, and was 
faid to be the only one of the kind on Otaheitee. 

Thefe people pray at fun-rife and fun-fet. They- 
have alfo a number of fuperftitious practices, in order 
to conciliate the influence of evil genii. E-Tee, a;, 
chief, who feemed to be the king’s prime minifter in 
1774, very ferioufly afked Mr Forfter whether they- 
had a god (EatuaJ, in their country, and whether thejr 
prayed to him ( epoore?) When he told them that 
they acknowledged a Divinity who had made every 
thing, and was invifible, and that they were accu- 
ftomed to addrefs their petitions to liim, he feem-. 
ed to be highly pleafed, and repeated his words 
with comments of his own, to feveral perfons who fat 

round: 
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Otaheite?. round him; feemlng thereby to Intimate, that the ideas containing a few pieces of bread-fruit ready roafled, Orahcitcc. 

^ of his countrymen correfponded with theirs in this re- which had not been put in all at one time, fome being ~~ v - 1 

fpeft. frefo, and others dale. This minute examination of 

Their morais are ufed both as burying-grounds and the manner of treating their dead, feemed to be very 
places of worfhip; they are approached with the mod unwelcome to the natives. The food fo placed by the 
wonderf'ulexpreifions of reverenceand humility; and this, corpfe is defigned as an offering to their gods. They 
it fhould feem, not becaufe any thing there is efteemed caft in, near the body, fmall pieces of cloth, on which 
facred, but becaufe they there worlhip an invifible be- the tears and blood of the mourners have been fhed; 
ing, for whom they entertain the mod reverential re- for in their paroxyfms of grief it is an univerfal cudom 
fpeft, although not excited by the hope of reward or to wound themfelves with a fhark’s tooth. The mourn- 
the dread of punifhment. Though they do not ap- er is always a man; and he is drafted in a very fmgular 
pear to have any vifible object of worfhip, yet, fays habit. When the bones are dripped of their flefh, and 
Captain Cook, this ifland, and indeed the red that lie become dry, they are buried. This regard to their 
near it, have a particular bird, fome a heron, and dead is very remarkable: one of the fhip’s company 
ethers a kingsfilher, to which they pay a particular happening to pull a dower from a tree which grew on 
regard, and concerning which they have fome fuper- one of their fepulchral inclofures, an Indian came fud- 
ditious notions, refpefting good or bad fortune, as we denly behind him and druck him ; and a party of 
have of the fwallow and robin redbread, and will on failors, who were fent to get fome dones for ballad for 
no account moled or kill them. One ef thefe ceme- the fhip, had like to have been embroiled with the na- 
teries, or places of worfliip, was known to Captain tives, by pulling down fome part of an inclofure of 
Cook, on his fird voyage, by the name of Tootahah’s this kind. This lhade under which their dead are laid 
morai, then the regent; but when on his fecond voy- is called tupapow} the inclofure in which their bones are 
age, after the death of that chief, he called it by that depofited is called mcrai; thefe latter as has been al- 
name, Maratata, a chief that accompanied the party, ready related, are alfo places of worfhip. As foon as 
interrupted him, intimating, that it was no longer a native of Otaheite is known to be dead, the houfe 
Tootahah’s after his death, but was then known as O- is filled with relations, who deplore their lofs; fome by 
Too’s morai, the then reigning prince. A fine moral loud lamentations, and fome by lefs clamorous, but 
for princes! daily reminding them of mortality whilft more genuine expreffions of grief. Thole who are in 
they live, and teaching them, that after death they the neareft degree of kindred, and are really affefted 
cannot call even that ground their own which their by the event, are filent; the reft are one moment ut- 
dead corpfe occupies ! The chief and his wife, on paf- tering paffionate exclamations in a chorus, and the next 
ling by it, took their upper garments from their lhoul- laughing and talking without the leaft appearance of 
ders. Ftom hence it fhould feem that the royal fa- concern. In this manner the remainder of the day on 
mily have a particular morai, and that it always bears which they affemble is fpent, and all the fucceeding 
18 the name of the reigning pi ince. night. On the next morning the body is fhrouded in 

’funerals. An Indian, who had fnatched away a mufket from their cloth, and conveyed to the fea-ftde on a bier, 
a centry whilft on duty, was, by the inhumanity of a which the bearers fupport upon their fhoulders, at- 
midfhipman who commanded the guard, purfued and tended by the prieft, who having prayed over the body 
foot. The unhappy fate of this poor fellow gave an repeats his fentences during the proceffion. When it 
opportunity for feeing the manner in which thefe arrives at the water’s edge, it is fet down upon the 
people treat their dead. They placed the corpfe in the beach ; the prieft renews his prayers, and taking up 
open air till the bones became quite dry: a foed was fome of the water -n his hands, fprinkles ft towards the 
erefted clofe by the houfe where the deceafed had re- body, but not upon it. It is then carried back 40 or 50 
fided; it was about 15 feet long, and eleven broad ; yards; and foon after brought again to the beach, 
one end was left quite open; the other end, and the where the prayers and fprinkling are repeated. It is 
two Tides, were partly inclofed with a fort of wicker- thus removed backwards and forwards feveral times; 
work. The bier was a frame of wood, like that on and while thefe ceremonies have been performing, a 
which the fea-beds, called cots, are placed, with a mat- houfe has been built, and a fmall fpace of ground 
ted bottom, and fupported by four polls, at the height railed in. In the centre of this houfe, or tupapo<w, as 
of about four feet from the ground. The body was they term it, pofts are fet up to fupport the bier, 
covered firft with a mat, and then with white cloth ; which is at length conveyed thither, and placed upon 
by the fide of it lay a wooden mace, one of their it; and here the body remains to putiify, till the 
•weapons of war; and near the head of it, which lay flefh is wholly wafted from the bones. Thefe houfes 
nexc to the clofe end of the foed, lay two cocoa-nut cf corruption are of a fize proportioned to the rank 
fhells : at the other end a bunch of green leaves, with of the perfon whofe body they are to contain. Thofe 
fome dried twigs, all tied together, were ftuck in the allotted to the lower clafs are juft fufficient to cover 
ground, by which lay a ftone about as big as a cocoa- the bier, and have no railing round them. The 
nut. Near thefe lay.one of the young plantain-leaves, largeft that was feen was 11 yards long ; and fuch 
that are ufed for emblems of peace, and clofe by it a are ornamented according to the abilities and inclina- 
ftone ax. At the open end of the fhed alfo hung, in tion of the furviving kindred, who never fail to lay 
leveral firings, a great number of palm-nuts; and a profufion of good cloth about the body, and fome- 
without the foed was ftuck up in the ground a flem of times almoft cover the outfide of th» houfe. Gar- 
a plantain-tree, about fix feet high, upon the top of lands of the fruit of the palm-nut, or pandanus, and 
which was placed a cocoa-nut ffiellfull of frefo water; cocoa-leaves, twilled by the priefts in myfterious knots, 
againft the fide of one of the pofts hung a fmall bag, with a plant called by them (thee no moral, which is 
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Otaheites. particularls confecrated to funeral folemnities, are de- 

'*““v- pofited about the place ; proviuon and water are alfo 

left at a little diftance. As foon as the body is de- 
pofited in the tupapow, the mourning is renewed. The 
women aflemble, and are led to the door by the near- 
eft relation, who ftrikes a fliark’s tooth feveral times 
into the crown of her head ; the blood 'copioufly fol¬ 
lows, and is carefully received upon pieces of linen, 
which are thrown under the bier. The reft of the 
women follow this example; and the ceremony is re¬ 
peated at the interval of two or three days, as long 
as the zeal and forrow of the parties held out. The 
tears alfo which are (lied upon thefe occaftons, are le- 
ceived upon pieces of cloth, and offered as oblations 
to the dead. Some of the younger people cut off - their 
hair, and that is thrown under the bier with the other 
offerings. This cuffom is founded on a notion, that 
the foul of the deceafed, which they believe to exift in 
a feparate date, is hovering about the place where the 
body is deposited; that it obferves the a< 5 tions of the 
furvivors, and is gratified by fuch teftimonies of their 
affe&ionate grief- Whilft thefe ceremonies are car¬ 
rying on by the women, the men feem to be wholly 
infenfible of their lofs; but two or three days after, 
they alfo begin to perform a part. The neareff rela¬ 
tions take it in turn to aflume the drefs, and perforin 
the offices. 

The chief mourner carries in his hand a long flat 
ftick, the edge of which is fet with fliark’s teeth ; and 
in a frenzy, which his grief is fuppofed to have in- 
fpired, he runs at all he fees, and if any of them hap¬ 
pen to be overtaken, he ftrikes them moft unmerci¬ 
fully with his indented cudgel, which cannot fail to 
wound them in a dangerous manner. The proceffions 
continue at certain intervals for five moons; but are 
lefs and lefs frequent, by a gradual diminution, as the 
end of that time approaches. When it is expired, 
what remains of the body is taken down from the bier; 
and the bones, having been feraped and waffled very 
clean, are buried, according to the rank of the perfon, 
either within or without a morai. If the deceafed was 
an earee, or chief, his fkull is not buried with the reft 
of his bones, but is wrapped up in fine cloth, and put 
in a kind of box made for that purpofe, which is alfo 
placed in the morai. This coffin is called eivharre no 
U oremetua, “ the houfe of a teacher, or mafter.” 
After this the mourning ceafes, except fome of the 
Women continue to be really afifidled at the lofs, and 
in that cafe they will fuddenly wound themfelves with 
the fliark’s tooth wherever they happen to be. The 
ceremonies, however, do not ceafe with the mourn¬ 
ing ; for prayers are ftill faid by the prieft, and offer¬ 
ings made at the morai. Some of the things, which 
from time to time ale depofited there, are emblemati¬ 
cal : a youhg planta'n is faid to reprefent the decea¬ 
fed, and a bunch of feathers the Deity who is invo¬ 
ke!. The prieft places himfelf overagainft the fym- 
bol of the god, accompanied by fome of the rela¬ 
tions, who are furnifhed with a fmall offering : he re¬ 
peats his orifon in a fet form, conflfting of feparate 
fentences; at the fame time weaving the leaves of 
the cocoa-nut into different foims, which he after¬ 
wards depofits upon the ground where the bones have 
been i: .‘erred: the Deity is then addreffed by a fhrill 
fereech, which is ufed only upon that occaflon. When 
Vo l. XIII. 


the prieft retires, the tuft of feathers is removed, and Oulieitee. 
the provifions are left to putriiy, or be devoured by " 
the rats. 

This ceremony of mourning, as deferibed above, was 
performed by Tirope, one of the wives of Tubourai 
Tamaide; who, when the bleeding from the wounds 
which fhe had thus given her.'elf ceafed, looked up 
with a fmile on the company round her, and who had 
before inquired of her, very earneftly, the caufe of 
her behaviour, without receiving any anfwer, or ha¬ 
ving been at all noticed by her. She then began to 
pi.ck up fome f..,all pieces of cloth which fhe had 
fpread to catch the blood ; and having got them all 
together, fhe went to the fhore, and threw them into 
the fea. She then plunged into the river ; and having 
waffled her whole body, returned to the company as 
cLeeiful as ever. To add to the Angularity of this 
couduft, the Indians who flood round her all the time 
that this frantic diftrefs was performing, converfcd 
with great indifference and j icularity. 

There is not a more ancient cuffom handed down to 
us than that of cutting the body to exprefs grief and 
diftrefs of mind. In the code of laws delivered by 
Mofes to the Ifraelites, 1400 years before the Chrif- 
tian era, this practice is exprefiiy forbidden to that 
people: “ Ye fhall not cut yourfelves, or make any 
baldnefs between the eyes for the dead,” Deut. xiv. 1. 

Hence it may be fuppofed that this rite prevailed in 
-Egypt, from whence the Jews derived moft cf th.ofe 
propenfities which were inhibited by their great legif- 
lator. We are told likewife in the book of Kings, of 
the priefts of Baal wounding themfelves, after they 
had long waited in vain for the fupernatural interven¬ 
tion of their idol. D’Arvieux informs us, that the 
modem Arabs retain the fame cuftcm, and that the 
part they chiefly wound is their arms:. The difference 
in the practice as now prevailing in O-Taheitee and 
Arabia feems to be, t'-at in the firft none but the wo¬ 
men make ufe of it, and in the latter it is confined to 
the men, and generally ufed to exprefs their defperate 
paflion for fome favourite miftrefs. 

The mourning which is worn here is an head-drefs 
of feathers, the colour of which is confecrated to death, 
and a veil over the face. This drefs is called eeva . 

The whole nation is faid to appear thus on the death 
of their king. The mourning for fathers is very long. 

The women mourn for their hufbands, but not the 
hufbands for their wives. 

We fha.ll conclude this account of Otaheitee with 
the hiftory of Omai, or, as he is improperly called 0 - 
niiah, wha was brought over to England. He was a 
native of Ulietea, or Raietea ; and embarked at Hua- 
hir.e with Captain Furneaux, on board the Adventure, 
in September 1773 ; and the two fhips feparating in 
a ftorm on the coaft of New Zealand a few months 
afterwards, the voyage of the Adventure was brought 
to a much earlier conclufton than that of the Refolu- 
tion, foi flie arrived at Spithead the 14th of July fol¬ 
lowing. This youth is Did to have had fome proper¬ 
ty in his native foil, cf which he was difpoffefTed by 
the people of Bolabola: but he w’as not one of the 
earees, or gentry of that country, but of the middling 
clafs of people. He was enjinent neither for figure, 
fhape, nor complexion; his colour being of a deep 
hue, refembling a towtow, or one of the common 
t,. A people; 
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Otalic ite«. people; and both Captain Cook and Mr Forfter agree 
’’ in thinking him no proper fample of the inhabitants of 
thofe iflands, in refpedt of perfonal beauty. However, 
they are both of opinion, that the qualities of his 
heart and head refembled thofe of his countrymen in 
general, and that no one of the natives would have 
given more general fatisfa&ion by his behaviour whilft 
he remained in England. He is defcribed as p {Teffing 
a good underftanding, quick parts, and h( neft prin¬ 
ciples : not an extraordinary genius like Tupia; yet 
not at all deficient in intelligence, which appears from 
his knowledge of the game of chefs, in which he made 
an amazing proficiency. His principal patrons, whilft 
in England, were, the Earl of Sandwich, Mr Banks, 
and Dodtor Solander. His noble patron introduced 
him to his Majefty at Kew; and, during his flay in 
England, he was careffed by many of the principal no¬ 
bility. He naturally imitated that eafy and elegant 
p 1 tenefs which is prevalent among the great, and 
which is one of the ornaments of civilized fociety. In¬ 
deed he adopted the manners, the occupations, and 
amufements of his companions in general, and gave 
many proofs of a quick perception and a lively fancy. 
He appears, however, to have been treated, whilft be 
refided here, rather as a falhionable exhibition, than 
as a rational being. No attention feems to have been 
paid to the enriching h s mind with ufeful knowledge, 
fitch as might have rendered him a valuable acquifition 
to his country on his return thither; no means were 
ufed to inftrudt him in agriculture, or any mechanical 
art or ufeful manufacture; and, above all, to poffefs 
him with a moral fenfe : to teach him the exalted ideas 
of virtue, and the fublime principles of revealed reli¬ 
gion. After a ftay ©f two years in England, and ha¬ 
ving been inoculated for the fmall pox, he embarked 
with Captain Cook on board the Refolution, on his 
return home, loaded with a profufion of prefents. At 
parting with his friends here, his tears flowed plenti¬ 
fully, and his whole behaviour befpoke him to be fin- 
cerely affefted at the feparation : but though he lived 
in the midft of amufements during his refidence in 
England, his return to his native country was always 
in his thoughts ; and tho’ he was not impatient to go, 
he exprefled a fatisfadlion as the time of his return ap¬ 
proached. 

Such is the account of this people which our limits 
permit us to give. In the hiftory of mankind it is not 
without importance; and in the hands of the philofo- 
pher, the moralift, or the divine, it may be ufeful. The 
l’ubjeft, beeaufe but new, has been much agitated, and 
is pretty generally known. Such of our readers as 
make men and manners their peculiar ftudy, will be 
anxious for further informal n; we muft refer them, 
however, to thofe authors who have written particularly 
and copioufly cn the fubjedt. Cook and other voyagers 
of eminence will at leaf! command attention. We may 
juft remark, that there muft furely be fometbing ex¬ 
tremely fafcinating in the perfons, manners, or cuf- 
toms of the inhabitants, or in the foil and appearance 
of the count-y, that could tempt the greater part of a 
{hip’s crew to refill authority, and forcibly to return 
to Otaheitee; yet fuch we know was the cafe: and 
the fuiferings of the commander, and thofe who re- 
fufed to join in this vile confpiracy, and who were 
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therefore expofed in an open boat, were indeed fhock- Otalg!* 
ing. An acount of it has been lately publifhed. II 

OTALGIA, the Ear-ach, in medicine. See there 
n° 8o. ard 364. 

OTELANDS, or Oatlands, in England, in the 
county of Surry, near Weybridge, was f rmerly a royal 
palace, wherein Henry duke of Gloucefter, third fon to 
king Charles I. was born; and had a deer-park, which 
in the late civil wars was by the parliamentarians laid 
open, and the houfe demolifhed. In 1673 there was a 
brick-wall remaining, which encompafted ten acres; but 
there were then fmall traces of the chief pile, befides 
the gardener’s lodge, wherein was the lilk-worm room 
raifed by King James I.’s queen. It is now a moft 
magnificent building, and commands a moft exteftfive 
profpedt, which words cannot defcribe. In the park 
there was a paddock, where Queen Elizabeth ufed to 
(boot with a crofs bow. It is now the property of 
his royal highnefs the Duke of York, who purchafed 
it for 43,000 1 . of the duke of Newcaftle, 1789. 

OTFORD, in England, in the county of Kent, by 
the Darent, at the bottom of a bill. In 793 there was 
a battle at this place between the two Saxon kings, Of- 
fa of Mercia and Alrick of Kent, who was killed by Of- 
fa ; and another in 1016, wherein the Danifh king Ca¬ 
nute was routed by King Edmund Ironfide. The faid 
OfFa, to atone for the blood he had fhed in that battle, 
fi. ft gave this place to Chrift-church, Canterbury (as 
the deed fays), in pofcua parr.orum , “ for the fupportcf 
the archbifhop’s h< gsand fo it remained in the 
archbifhop’s liberty, till exchanged with King Henry 
VIII. for other lands. There was a chantry founded 
at the Ryehoufe in this parifti. The church was once 
a chapel to Shoreham. 

OTHNIEL, in facred hiftory, the fon of Kenaz, 
of the tribe of Judah. We are told (Jofh. xv. 17.), 
that Othniel was brother to Caleb; and (Judges i. 13.) 
it is exprefsly faid, that he was, Caleb’s younger brea¬ 
ther. There are, however, fome difficulties in this ; 
for if Caleb and Othniel had been brothers, the latter 
could not have married his niece Achfah the daughter 
of Caleb. Secondly, the feripture never affigns to 
Caleb and Othniel the fame father: it always names 
Kenaz as father to Othniel, and Jephunneh as the fa¬ 
ther of Caleb. Laftly, Caleb muft be much older than 
Othniel, fince he gave Othniel his daughter Achfah 
in marriage. Thus it feems much better to fuppofe 
Kenaz and Jephunneh to be two brothers, and that 
Othniel and Caleb were coufin germans, and in this 
fenfe to be nearly related, or brothers according to 
the language of feripture. Thus Achfah being but 
fecond coufin in refpeft to Othniel, he might marry 
her without doing any thing contrary to the letter of 
the law. 

Caleb having received his portion in the mountains 
of Judah, in the midft of a country that was poffeffed 
by giants of the race of Anak, after he had taken 
the city of Hebron, he advances towards Debir, 
otherwife called Kirjath-ftpher, and declares that he 
would give his daughter Achfah in marriage to him 
that fnould take Kirjath-fepher. Othniel took it, and 
had Achfah to wife 

After the death of Jofhua, the Ifraelites not giving 
themfelves the trouble to exterminate the Canaanites 

that 
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that were then in the land, and not having continued 
in their fidelity to the Lord, he delivered them over to 
Chulhan-rufhatbaim king of Mefopotamia (Judges iii. 
4, &c.), to whom they contained in fubjcftion for 
eight years. Then they cried to the Lord, who raifed 
them up a deliverer in the perfon of Othniel the fon 
of Kenaz, who was filled with the fpirit of God, and 
judged Ifrael. He canne into the field, and gave battle 
to Chufhan-rufhathaim, beat him, and delivered Ifrael 
in the year of the world 2599 ; and the country was 
at reft for 40 years. After this Othniel died; but the 
precife year of his death is not known. 

OTHO (M. Silvius), a Roman emperor, born 
A. D. 32, of a family defcended from the ancient 
kings of Etruria. He was among the number of 
Nero’s favourites, and accordingly was railed to the 
higheft offices of the ftate, and made governor of Pan- 
nonia by the intereft of Seneca, who wiffied to remove 
him from Rome, left Nero’s love for Popptea fhould 
prove his ruin. After Nero’s death Otho conciliated 
the favour of Galba the new emperor; but when he 
did not gain his point, and when Galba refufed to 
adopt him as his fucceffor, he refolved to make himfelf 
abfolute, without any regard to the age or dignity of 
his friend. The great debts which he had contrafted 
encouraged his avarice ; and he procured the afiaffina- 
tion of Galba, and made himfelf emperor. He was 
acknowledged by the fenatfe and the Roman people ; 
but the fudden revolt of Vitellius in Germany rendered 
his fituation very precarious, and it was mutually re¬ 
folved that their refpedtive right to the empire fhould 
be decided by arms. Otho obtained three vidtories, 
but in a general engagement near Brixellumhis forces 
were defeated, and he ftabbed himfelf when all hopes 
of fuccefs had vanifhed. This happened about the 
37th year of his age, after a reign of about three 
months. It has been juftly obferved, that the laft 
moments of Otho’s life were thofe of a philofopher. 
He comforted his foldiers who lamented his fortune, 
and he expreffed his concern for their fafety when 
they earneftly folicited to pay him the laft friendly 
offices before he ftabbed himfelf; and he obferved, 
that it was better that one man fhould die than that 
all fhould be involved in ruin on account of his obfti- 
nacy. His nephew was much affected, and feared 
exceedingly the anger and haughtinefs of the conque¬ 
ror; but Otho comforted him, and obferved, thatVi- 
tellius would be kind and affectionate to the friends 
and relations of Otho, fince Otho was not afhamed to 
fay, that in the time of their greateft enmity the mo¬ 
ther of Vitellius had received every friendly treatment 
from his hands. He alfo burnt the letters which, by 
falling into the hands of Vitellius, might provoke his 
refentment againft thofe who had favoured the caufe 
<• f an unfortunate general. Thefe noble and humane 
fentiments in a man who was the affociate of Nero’s 
fhameful pleafures, and who had ftained his hand in 
the blood of his matter, have appeared to fome won¬ 
derful, and have patted for the features of policy, and 
not of a naturally virtuous and benevolent heart. His 
father was a favourite of Claudius. 

Otho, a tribune of the people, who, in Cicero’s 
confuKhip, made a regulation to permit the Roman 
knights at public fpedtacles to have the 14 firft rows 


after the feats of the fenators. This was oppofed with 
virulence by fome, but Cicero ally defended it, &c. 

Otho (Venius), a very celebrated Dutch painter. 
He was defcended of a confiderable family in Leyden, 
and was born in 1556. He was carefully educated by 
his parents in the be’les lettres, and at the lame time 
learned to defign of Il'aac Nicholas. He was but 15 
when the civil wars obliged him to leave his country. 
He retired to Liege, finifhed his ftudies, and there 
gave the firft proofs of the excellence of his rrfnd. 
He was well known to Cardinal Groolbeck, who gave 
him letters of recommendation when he went to Rome, 
where he was entertained by Cardinal Maduccio. 
His genius was fo adtive, that he applied himfelf to 
ph'lofophy, poetry, mathematics, and painting, all at 
once. He became a great proficient in defigr.ing un¬ 
der Frederico Zuchero. He acquired an excellence 
in all the parts of painting, efpecially in the know¬ 
ledge of the claro-obfcuto ; by which means he came 
to be accounted one of the moft ingenious men of his 
age. He lived at Rome feven years, during which 
time he performed feveral rare pieces ; and then paf- 
fing into Germany, was received into the fervice of 
the emperor. After this the duke of Bavaria and the 
eledtor of Cologne employed him ; but all the advan¬ 
tages he got from the courts of foreign princes could 
not detain him there. He had a defire to return into 
the Low Countries, of which Alexander Firnefe, 
prince of Parma, was then governor. He drew the 
prince’s pidture, armed cap-a-pee, which confirmed his 
reputation in the Netherlands. After the death of 
that prince, Venius returned to Antwerp, where he 
adorned the principal churches with his paintings. 
The archduke Albert, who fucceeded the prince of 
Parma in the government of the Low Countries, fent 
for him to Bruflels, and made him mafter of the mint; 
a place which occupied much of his time, yet he found 
fome time for the exercife of his profeffion. He drew 
the archduke and the infanta Ifabella’s portraits at 
large, which were fent to James I. of Great Britain ; 
and, to fhow his knowledge of polite learning likewife, 
he pablifhed feveral treatifes, which he embellifhed with 
cuts of his own defigning. Louis III. made him very 
great offers to tempt him into his fervice ; but he would 
never leave his own country, fatisfying himfelf with 
the charadter and employments he held there. He 
was the firft, after Polydore Caravaggio, v,ho reduced 
the claro-obfcuro to a principle of the art of painting. 
Rubens perfedted what he began, and the whole 
Flemifh fchool learned it of him. Venius died at 
Bruflels, 1634, in his 78th year. He had two bro¬ 
thers, Gilbert, who was a graver, and Peter a painter. 
He had alfo the honour of breeding up the famous 
Rubens in his art. 

OTHONNA, in botany: A genus of the poly- 
gamia neceflaria order, belonging to the fyngenefia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th order, Compofita. The receptacle is 
naked ; there is almoft no pappus ; the calyx is mouo- 
phyllou% multifid and nearly cylindrical. 

OTHRYADES, one of the 300 Spartans who 
fought againft 300 Argives, when thofe two nations 
difputed their refpedtive right to Thyreata. Two 
Argives, Alcinor and Cronius and OthryaJe^furvived 
4 A 2 the 
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Otis, the battle. The Argives went home to carry the This manor was given by Athelftan to the fee of York, Otoftrni, 

v Qt ^y- news of their vidtory ; but Othryades, who had be .n whofe archbifhop had a palace here, vviili level al exten- Otr anto. ^ 

reckoned among the number of the fla : n on account five privileges. There is a free grammar-fchool in tl is ~ 
of his wounds, recovered himfelf, and carried fome <'t place, founded by M: Cave, 1611, called Prince H ti¬ 
the. fpoils of which he had {Ripped the Argives into ry’s Sch oh In 1673, it buffered much by an i iunda- 

the camp of his countrymen ; and after he had raife.i a tion; which carried away feveral bridges, mills, &c. 

trophy, and had written with his own blood the word as well as much corn, &c. 

•v'ui on his fhield, he killed himfelf, unable or unwilling GTODINI, ancient Li itons, feated, as fome.fuppofe, 
to furvive the death of his coumr) men. to the north eaft of the B igantes, in the countries now 

OTIS, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging call J Northumberland, Merfe, an J the Lothians. As 
to the order of gral x. There are four fpecies, prm- the Otodini are not mentioned by any of the Roman htf- Henry’s 
cipa’ly diftinguilhed by their colour. One of the torinm, but only by Ptolemy, it is uncertain whether Gr - 
fpacies, the torda, or buftard, is the l.irgeft of the they formed a diftind independent date, or were united ^ 
Britifh land-fowl; the male at a medium weighing with the Biigantes. They were, however, a confi- p ls ' c ' 
25 pounds ; there are inftrinces of feme very old ones derable people, and poffelied a 1 mg trad of the fea- 
weighing 27: The breadth nine feet; the leneth coaft, from the river Tyne to the Firth of Forth, 
near f ur. Befides the fize and difference of colour, Their name is derived by Baxter from the old Britifh 
the male is diftinguifhed from the female by a tuft of words Ot 0 din u, which fignify “ a high and rocky 
feathers about: five inches long on each fide of the fhore d.efcrqiive enough of their count)y. They 
lower mandible, lrshead and neck are alb-coloured : were probably reduced by Agricola at the fame time 
the back is barred tranfvtifery with black and bright with their more powerful neighbours the Brigantes; 
ruff colour: the greater quill feathers are black : the but as they lived without the wall of Severus, they 
belly white; the tail is marked with broad red and were, like the reft o. the Mssatse, engaged in frequent 
black bars, and conftfts of twenty feathers: the legs rev Its. In the moft perfeft ftate of the Roman go- 
dufky. vernment in this ifland, the country of the Otodini 

The female is about half the fize of the male : the made a part of the Roman province calle .1 Valerjtia; 

•crown of,the head is of a deep orange, traverfed with which comprehended all that large trail between the 
black lines; the reft of. the head is brown. - The two walls. As this province was never long together 
lower part of the fore-fide of th£ neck is afh coloured : in the pea eable pniieffi.m of the Romans, they had 
in other.refpedls it refembles the male, only the colours but few ftati ns in the country of the Otodini, except 
of the back and wings are far more dull. thofe on the line of the wall of Severus. 

Thefe birds inhabit moft of the open countries of Various authors have derived the name of this 
the fouth and eaft pas t of this ifland, from Dorfet- people in Various ways, and it is very differently fpel- 
{hire, as far as the Wolds in Yorkfnhe. They are led; and various opinions ft ill feem to be entertained 
exceeding fhy, and difficult to be (hot; run very faft, -among the learned refpeffing their real fttuation: and 
.and when on the wing can fly, though flowlv, many it is even doubtful whether their country was in Eng- 
miles without reding. It is faid that they take flioht land or in Scotland. The celebrated Drummond of 
with difficulty, and are fometimes run down with Hathornden contends for the latter, 
greyhounds. They keep near their old haunts, feldom OTRANTO, or Terra d’Otranto, a province of 
wandering above 20 or 3 0 miles. Their food is corn Italy in the kingdom of Naples ; bounded on the north 
and other vegetables, and thofe large earth-W) rms that by the Terra di Bari and by the gulph of Venice, on 
appear in great qua. tities on the downs before fun- the eaft by the lame gulph, and on the fouth and 
rifing in the fmnmer. Thefe are replete with moifture, weft ty a great bay which is between that and the Ba- 
anfwer the purpofe of liquids, and enable them to live filicata. It is a mountainous country, abounding in 
lung without drinking on thofe exter.five and dry figs, olives, and wine. It is often vifited by locufts, 

Plate ' trails. -^elides this, nature hath given the males an and by Algerine pirates, who carry off a’l the'people 
cccixix admirable magazine for their fecurity againft drought, they can catch into f! ivtry. But to keep them off, 
being a pouch, whofe entrance lies immediately under there are a great many f >rts on the coafts. 
the tongue, and which is capable of holding near Otranto, a city of l a y, in the kingdom of 
feven quarts: and this they probably fill with water, Naples, and capital ol the province of the fame name, 
to liippLy the hen when fitting, or the young before with a commodiousj-.arbonr, an archbifhop’s fee, and 
they can fly!' Buftards lay only two engs, of the fize a ft rang citadel where the archbilhop refides. .Mr 
of thofe of a goole, of a pale olive brown, marked Swirtburre* gives this account ofit: “ It is (fays he) * Travel* 
with fpots of a dark colour ; they make no neft, only fmall, Hands on a hill, and contains only 3000 inbabi- ,n th . c tw0 
ferape a hole in the ground. In autumn they are (in tants. Its little harbour is not fo bad but it might 
Wiltfhire) generally found in large turnip-fields near induce more people to fettle here, as no port on the 
the D wns, and in flocks of 30 or more- coaft lies fo convenient for traffic with Greece. The 

OTLEY, a town of England, in the Weft Riding Adriatic gulph is here but 60 miles wide. I climbed 
of Yorkfhire, under a cliff called Cbevin, on the fouth to the tup of a tower, to get a fight of the Acrocerau- 
fide of the river Wherfe. The adjacent parts are nian mountains ; but a vapour barging over the fea, 
reckoned the moft delightful in England. Its church along the horizon, hid them from my view : in a clear 
has lately been elegantly fitted up, in which are feve- morning, their fnowy tops are faid to be very vifible. 
ral good old monuments. Toe adjacent country is The caihedral of Otranto is Gothic, and, accord : ng to 
much improved, and from the Chevin is a moft beau- the Puglian fafluon, has its fubterraneous fimiluary. 
tiful view of an extenfive fcopeof undeferibed manlions. The columns are cf beautiful marble and granite; 

the 
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Otranto the pavement, a rude fpecies of mofaic, commonly two fairs. The church i» very a. cient, and f>raewhat 
II called Saracenic : As it is to be met with rn ad churches refembles a cathedral. A very extciilive woollen ma .1 - 
Ott cry. founded by the Norman kings of Sicily, the artifts fadtory was lately eftablifhed here by Sir Geo. Yonge 
" v who laid it were probably Saracen:,, or at leaf! Giecks, andSirJ hn Dunt/.e, harts. It has no corporation. It 
their Icholars. Theic mofaics are compoied of'piec.s dcri. ed its name, as lome fuppofe, lr< m the river Ot- 
of porphery, Terpentine, and cubes ot gilt glais,—uif- ter, and t at lrom the otters formerly found in it. Tnis 
poled in liars, codes, or cheques. The compart- town was given by k ng Edward the Confeifor to the 
ments of the ftalh are bordered with lhem ; and toe church of St Mar) at Ri-uen in Normandy; bat was af- 
fmail twilled columns, which iupport the pulpits and teruards bought by Grandifon bilhop of Exeter; who 
can pies, are ornamented with a lpiral ftripe of the made of it a quarter college in io Edward III. and 
fame woik. It is a pity fomuch durability, compadt- therein placed locular pridt , wdth other minillcrs to 
nefs, and beauty oi materials, lb>uld have been laVilhed wliom he gave the wh le manor, parilh, tytlies, fines, 
on luch barbarous defigns. Otranto was a Roman fpiritual profits, &c. which amounted to L. 304 : 2 : 10 
colony, as is certified by an inferipton, almoit the on- yearly. 

ly monument ot antiquity left there (a) In the toth OTWAY (Thomas), an eminent tragic poet, was 
century it was made an a. chbilhop’s lee. In 14S0, the Ion of Mr H.imphiy Otway, redlor ot Wolbeding 
Laurence de Medici, to deliver himfelf from the at- in Suffex; and was born at Trottin in that county 
tacks of the king ot Naples, perfuaded Mahomet II. on the 3d of March 1651. He was educated at Ox. 
to invade the re.dm; and Otranto was the unfortunate ford; when, leaving the univjrfity without a degree, 
place where the Turks landed. It was i.,veiled, lb rm- he retired to London, where he commenced player, 
ed, and pillaged. Its prelate was lluin at the door of but with .ndifferent fuccefs. However, the prightli- 
h:s church; Boo principal citizens dragged out of the nef. of his converfation gained him the favour of 
gates and butchered; their bodies left 12 months un- Charles Fitz Charles earl of Plymouth, who procured 
buried, till the duke of Calabria retook the city, and him a cornet’s commifiL n in one of the new-railed re¬ 
committed them to hallowed earth. About too years giments lent into Flanders; but he returned from 
after a devout perfon affirmed, that thHe bones had thence in very neceffitous circumllances, and applied 
appeared to him in a dream: and, upon the llrength himfelf again to writing for the llage. In comedy he 
ot iris vilion, they became, for the vulgar, objtdfs of has been deemed too licentious; which, however, was 
almoft equal veneration with the relicks ofthe pr.mitive no great objedtion to his pieces in the profligate days 
martyrs.” of Charles II. But, in tragedy, few Englifh poets 

OTRICOLI, afmall town of Italy, in the ecclefiaf- have ever equalled him ; and perhaps none ever ex- 
tic Hate, and in the duchy of Sp< let , in E. Long. 13. celled him in touching the paffions, particularly the 
15. N. Lat. 42. 25. iituated on a rifing ground on the tender paffion. There is generally fomething familiar 
frontiers ot the patrimony ot St Peter. Irom this and domethc in the fable of his tragedies, and there is 
town is feen a fine plain, and fome ot the windings of amazing energy in his expreffion.—The heart that 
the famous river Tiber. The ruins that are fcattered doth not melt at the diltreffes of his Orphan .mull be 
here and theie at the entrance of the plain, defeending hard indeed ! But though Otway poflefled in fo emi- 
from Otricoii, are thought to be the remains of the nent a degree the rare talent of wiiting to the heart, 
ancient Otriculum; they conlill of fome fhapelefs frag- yet he was not very favourably regarded by fome of 
ments of columns, cornices, and other pieces of marble, his cotemporary poets, nor was he always fuccefsful in 
In the middle ot the meat tlreet of Otricoii, there is his dramatic compolitions. After experiencing many 
a marble pedeftal, upon wh ch you fee an inlcription, r. veries of fortune in regard to his circumftances, but 
Hewing they had eredled a flatue to Julia Luc : lla, generally charging for the worte, he at laft died 
who had built public baths at Otricoii at her own ex- wretchedly in a public houfe on Tower-hill; whiiher, 
pence. it is fuppoied he had retired, in order to avoid the. 

OTTER, in sool gy. See Mustela. preffure of his ere : i ors. Some have laid, that down- 

OrTm of Rofes. See Roses. ri^hc hunger compelling him to fall too eagerly on a 

OTTERBURN, in England, in the county of Nor- piece of bread, of which he had be. n for fome time in 
thumbei lai d, near Elleldon. It was the field of battle want, the lirft mouthful chi aked him, and inftantly 
between the Englifh a d Scots in 1388, wherein Hen- put a period to his days. Dr Johnfon gives this ae¬ 
ry Percy, called Hotfpur, was taken priioner, and Doug- count cf the matter: “ He died in a manner which I 
lafs the Scotch general was killed. On this battle was am unwilling to mention. Having been compelled by 
founded the delightful ( Id ballad of Chevy-chafe ; the his neceffities to contrail! debts, and hunted as is fup- 
villagebeing fituateu by the river Rhead, on the fouth pofetl, by the terriers of the law, he retired to a pub- 
fide 1 f the Cheviot hills. The entrei chments are itill lie houfe on Tower bill, where he died of want; or, 
vilible ; and a number of tumuli Icattered over the ad- as it is related by one of his biographers, by iw.dlnw- 
jacent ground mark to future ages the flaughter made ing, after a long tail, a piece of bread which charity 
there. had fupplied. He went out, as is reported, almoll 

OTTERY, St Mart’s, a market town in Devon- naked, m the rage ot hunger, and finding a gentleman, 
fhire, fituated 159 miles weft oi London, and 10 miles in a neighboring coffee-houfe, afked him for a fhil- 
eaft of Exeier. Its market is on Tuefday, and it has ling. The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and Ot¬ 
way 


Otway. 


(a) “Nam. Hydr.—iER. Caput barb. & laureat, TaPcnTINUN =TrideCS, cum duobus dclpliii.ibus.” 
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Oval way going away bought a roll, and was choaked with 

Oudenarde t ^' e All this I hope, is not true ; bat 

c ‘ that indigence, and its concomitants forrow and def- 
pondency, brought him to the grave, has never been 
denied.” 

Johnfon fpeaks of him in nearly thefe terms: Ot¬ 
way had not much cultivated verfification, nor much 
replenifhed his mind with general knowledge. His 
principal power was in moving the paffions, to which 
Dyrden in his latter years left an illuftrious teftimony. 
He appears, by forr.e of his verfes, to have been a zea¬ 
lous royalift; and had what was in thofe times the 
common reward of loyalty; he lived and died ne¬ 
glected.—His dramatic writings are nine in number ; 
the mod admired of which are, The Orphan and Ve¬ 
nice Preferred. He had alfo made fome tranflations, 
and wrote feveral mifcellaneous poems. His whole 
works are printed in two pocket volumes. He wrote 
four aCts of a play which are loft. 

OVAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, otherwife 
called ellipfu, (See Ellipsis). However, the pro¬ 
per oval, or egg-fhape differs confiderably from that 
of the ellipfts, being an irregular figure, narrower at 
one end than at another; whereas the ellipfts, or ma¬ 
thematical oval, is equally broad at each end : though 
it muft be owned, thefe two are commonly confounded 
together; even geometricians calling the oval a falfe 
ellipfu. 

OVARY, in anatomy, that part of a female animal 
wherein the ova or eggs are formed or lodged. See 
Anatomy, n° I08. p. 740. 

OVARIUM, in botany, a name by which botanifts 
who are fond of aflimilating the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms have diftinguifhed the germen or feed-bud, 
as containing the rudiments of the future feed. 

OVATION, in the Roman antiquity, a leffer tri¬ 
umph, allowed to commanders for victories won with¬ 
out the elfufton of blood ; or for defeating a mean and 
inconfiderable enemy. The Ihow generally began at 
the Albanian mountain, whence the general with his 
retinue made his entry into the city on foot, with 
many flutes or pipes founding in concert as he palled 
along, and wearing a garland of myrtle as a token of 
peace. The term ovation, according to Servius, is 
derived from ovis, a “ fheep becaufe on this occafion 
the conqueror facrificed a fheep, as a triumph he fa- 
c-iHced a bull. The fenate, knights, and principal 
plebeians, affifted at the procefEon; which concluded 
at the Capitol, where rams were facrificed to Jupiter. 
The firft ovation was granted to Publius Pofthumius 
the confulforhis victory over the Sabines in the 253d 
year of Rome. 

OUDENARDE, a rich and ftrong town of the 
Auftrian Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, in 
E. Long. 3. 30. N- Lat. 50. 54. fifteen miles fouth of 
Ghent, and eighteen from Tournay. It is a large 
well fortified town, having a very confiderable fort in 
the middle of it, fituated on the river Scheldt, which 
divides it into two parts. It is almoft encompafl'ed by 
meadows, only there is a hill which commands it on 
the fouth fide. The buildings are pretty good, and 
the ftreets wide and handfome. The market-place is 
adorned with a beautiful town-houfe, and a fine large 
fountain. There are feveral good churches and mo- 
uafleries well worthy of the notice of travellers. The 


town has a very flourifhing trade in fine linen and ta- Oudri, 
peftry, and is the capital of a caftellany which contains ( - >ver ^ 1, 
33 villages. The French laid fiege to it in 1708, 
which brought on an obftinate engagement, wherein 
they were defeated by the allies under the command 
of the duke of Marlborough. It was beiieged by the 
French again in 1744, and taken in a few days; but 
they reflored it at the laft general peace. 

OUDRI (Jean Baptifte), a painter, was born at 
Paris, and died there May 1. 1755, a g e d about 74. 

He acquired the principles of his art under the cele¬ 
brated Largillieres ; and from this mailer he had thofe 
fure principles of colouring wh>ch he communicated 
at a meeting of the academy of painting, of which he 
was a member, and one of the profeffors. Oudri’s 
fuperior talent for painting animals is well known : his 
compofitions of this kind are full of truth, and are 
admirably handled. The Fables of la Fontaine have 
been engraved in 4 vols. folio from his etchings ; but 
thofe who finilhed them polfelfed not equal abilities. 

He painted feveral hunting-pieces for the king, which 
adorn fome of the royal cables, among others that of 
La Meute. Oudri was fo well acquainted with the 
magic of his art, that he frequently pleafed himfelf 
with painting white Objects on white grounds; and 
thefe pictures have a good effeCt. He would likewife 
have fucceeded in hiftory-painting, as we may eafily 
infer from feveral pieces which do him hononr. He 
fuperintended the manufactory of Beauvais, where 
pieces of tapeftry were produced equally brilliant with 
the pictures which had ferved for their model. The 
king gave him a penfion, and apartments in the 
Louvre. 

OVERALL (John), a celebrated Englifh bifhop, 
was born in 1559; and, after a proper foundation in 
grammar learning, was fent to St John’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was elected a fcholar of that fociety : but 
afterwards removing to Trinity, was chofen fellow of 
that college. In 1596 he was made regius profeffor 
of divinity, when he took the degree of D. D. and 
about the fame time was elected mailer of Catherine- 
hall. In 1601 he was railed to the deanry of St 
Paul’s London, by the recommendation of his patron 
Sir Fulk Greville, and Queen Elizabeth; and in the 
beginning of King James reign, he was chofen pro¬ 
locutor of the lower houfe of convocation. In 1612 
he was appointed one of the firft governors of the 
Charter-houfe hofpital, then juft founded by Thomas 
Sutton, Efq. In April 1614 he was made bifhop of 
.Lichfield and Coventry; and in §1618 he was tranfi 
lated to Norwich, where he died in May 1619, aged, 
as it is reported, 60 years. He was buried in that 
cathedral, where he lay unnoticed and forgotten till 
fome time after the reftoration of Charles II. when 
Cofin, bifhop of Durham, who had been his fecretary, 
ereCfed a monument in 1669, with a Latin inferip- 
tion, in w hich he is faid to be, “ Vir undequaque doc- 
tiffimus, et cmni encomio major.” 

Wood obferves, that he had the character of being 
the beft fcholaftic divine in England; and Cofin, who 
perhaps may be thought to rival him in that fort of 
learning, calls himfelf his fcholar, and abfolutely fays 
that he derived all his knowledge from him. He 
is alfo celebrated by Smith for his diftinguifhed wif- 
dom, erudition, and piety. In the cor.troverfy which 

in 
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Overall, in his time divided the rtformed churches about pre- parted the king’s intentions to Sir Thomas; but, 
Overbury, deftinatian and grace, he held a middle opinion, in- under a treacherous Ihow of friendfhip, diffuaded him 
s v dining perhaps to Armenianifm. He feems indeed to from accepting of that employment, as it might 
have paved the way for the reception of that deftrine hinder him from a better way of advancement; pro¬ 
in England, where it was generally embraced a lew mifing chat he would prevent his majefty from being 
years afterwards, chiefly by the authmity and influ- dilpleafed at his refufal. The vifconnt then went to 
ence of Archbifhop Laud. Overall cultivated a parti- the king, and artfully incenfing his majefty againft Sir 
cular friendfhip with Gerard Vofhus and Grctius; and Thomas for refufing to obey his commands, that gen- 
was much grieved to fee the love of peace, and the tleman was committed to the Tower for Lis contempt, 
projefts of this laft great man to obtain it, fo ill repaid, on the 21ft of April 1613, where he continued till he 
lie laboured heattily himfelf to fettle the differences was difpatched by poifon on the 15th of September 
in Holland, upon what is known by the name of the following, and his body was interred in the Tower- 
Shtinquar icular comrovcrfy; as appears in part by his chapel the fame day. About two years af ter, the 
letters to the two learned correfpondents juft mention- whole contrivance of his death was difeovered. On 
ed, fome of which are printed in the Ep'ijlo’tx prajian- this feveral perfons were condemned and executed; 
t\um ’■Sirarum, &c. hut though Carr, earl of Somerfet, and the lady 

The bilh p is known in England chiefly by his Frances his countefs, were condemned to death for 
Convocation Book, of which Bilhop Burnet gives the contriving the murder, and hiring the perfons who 
following account: “This book was wrote on the were concerned in it, the king only banifhed them 
fubjeft of government, the divine inftitution oF which from court, and afterwards pardoned them. Sir Tho- 
was vet y pofitively afferted. It was read in convoca- mas Overbury wrote feveral poems, &c. and an account 
tion, and p died by that body, in order to the publiih- of his travels. 

ing of it ; in oppofition to the principles laid down in His charafler is reprefented by an hiftorian of thofe 
the famous book id Parfons the Jefuit, publilhed un- times; who, after relating the occafion and circum- 
der the name of Doleman. But King James did not fiances of his death, proceeds in the folio wing terms: 
like a convocation entering into fitch a theory of po- “ In this manner fell Sir Thomas Overbury, worthy 
litics ; f> he aifeouraged the printing of it, efpecially of a longer life and a better fate; and, if I may com- 
fince, in order to jultify the owning of the United pare private men vith princes, like Germanicus Cse- 
Provinces, who had lately thrown off the Spanifh far, both by poifon procured by the malice of a wo- 
yoke, to be a lawful government, it was laid down, man, both about the 33d year of their age, and both 
that when a crange of government was brought to a celebrated for their fkill and judgment in poetry, their 
thorough fettlement, it was then to be owned and fub- learning, and their wifdom. Overbury was a gentle- 
mitted to as a work of the providence of God. Here man of an ancient family, but had f me blemifhes 
it flept, till Archbifhop Sancrolt, who had got the charged upon his charafter, either through a too great 

book into his own hands, and not obferving the laft- ambition, or the infolence of a haughty temper.- 

mentoned palfage in it, refolved to publiih it in the After the return from his travels, the vifeount Ro- 
begir.ning of King William’s reign, as an authentic chefter embraced him with fo entire a friendfhip, that, 
declaration the church of England had made in the exercifmg by his majefty’s fpecia 1 favour the office of 
point of non-refiftance. Accordingly it was publifh- fecretary provifionally, he not only communicated to 
ed in 4to, as well as licenfed, by him, a very few days Sir Thomas the fecrets, but many times gave him the 
before he was under fufpenfion for not taking the packets and letters unopened, before they had been 
oaths.” perufed by the king himfelf; which, as it prevailed 

OVERBURY (Sir Thomas), alearned and worthy too much upon his early years, fo as to make him, in 
Englilh gent:eu.an, was born in 1581 ; and ftudied at the opinion of fome, thought high and ambitious ; 
Queen’s college, Oxford, after which he removed to yet he was fo far from violating his truft and confi- 
the Middle-temple, London. He afterwards travelled dence, that he remains now one example among others 
for fome time, and returned a moft accomplilhed per- who have fuffere.f in their perfons or their fortunes for 
fori; when lie co. tradlcd an intimate acquaintance a freedom of advice, which none but fincere friends 


O verba ry 


Orer-haul- 



with Sir Robert Carr, knight of the bath, who be¬ 
ing loon alter taken into his majefty’s favour, had Mr 
Overbury kr.ighted at Greenwich. Sir Thomas per¬ 
ceiving the familiarity which fubfifted between his 
patron Carr, now made vilcount Rochefter, and the 
lady Frances, the wi.e of Robert earl of Effex, was fo 
much dilpleafed at it, that he endeavoured to diffiiade 
him from keeping her company, and from proceeding 
in the bafe deiign he had formed of having her firlt 
divorced from her hufbanci, and then marrying her. 


will give, and which many are fuch ill friends to them-, 
felves as not to receive.” 

OVEN, a kind of domeftic furnace, ufed for baHr.g 
bread, pies, tarts, &c. of a circular llrufture, with a 
very low roof, well lined, both on the top, bottom, 
and Tides, with ftone; it has a fmall entrance in the 
front, which is exactly fitted by a kind ol door, which 
being clapped to the mouth of the oven confines the 
heat, while bread, pies, or puddings are baking. Over 
this, ptftry-cooks, &c. have another oven built much 


The vifeount, relenting this honell advice, told what 
he had faid to the lady, who -was as remarkable for 
her wickednefs as f r her beauty ; on which they im¬ 
mediately refolved on his deltrudlion. About this 
time, the king wai,t : ng to fend an ambaflador abroad, 
the vif«ount reci mmended Sir Thomas Overbury. 
His majefty approving the choice, the vifeount im- 


in the fame manner, which is ufed f. r fuch things as 
require a lefs degree of heat. Ovens are heated by 
burning dry wood, faggots, &c. in them, till all the 
parts are eaually hot. 

OVER-hauling, the aft of opening and extending 
the feveral parts of a tackle, or other aflemblage of 
ropes, communicating with blocks or dead eyes- It is 

ufedt 
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Over-haul- ufed to remove thefe blocks to a fufticient diftance from 
each other, that they may be again placed in a Hate of 
jj , aition, fo as to produce the e£Fe& required. 

. n ^“ Orm-Hauling , is alfo vulgarly exprefled of an exa¬ 

mination or inipeclion into the condition of a perfon or 
thing. 

Over-R ake, among feamen: When a fiiip riding at 
anchor fo overheats herfelf into an high fea, that fiie is 
■walked by the waves breaking in upon her, they fay 
the waves over-rake her. 

OrER - Reach , in Farriery. See there, § xl. 2. 

OVERSMAN, in Scots law, a perfon appointed by 
arbiters, or by the parties fubmitters, to determine the 
matter fubmitted, in cafe the parties difagree in their 
cpin : on. 

OVERT, the fame with Open : Thus an overt a£t 
fignifies an adt which, in law, muft be clearly proved 1 
and fuch is to be alleged in every indidment for high 
treafon. 

, OVERTURE, or Ou'verture, opening 01 pre¬ 

luding : a term ufed for the folemnities at the begin¬ 
ning of a public adt or ceremony ; an opera, tragedy, 
comedy, concert of mufic, &c.—The overture of the 
theatre or fcene, is a piece of mafic ufually ending 
with a fugee: the overture of a jubilee is a general 
pyoceffion, See. 

OVER YSSEL, fo named from its fituati-on beyond 
■the river Ylfel, one of the Seven United Provinces ; 
bounded on the eaft by the bilhopric of Munfter, on 
the north by Friefland and the territory of Gronin¬ 
gen, on the well by the river Ylfel, and on the fouth 
by the county of Zutphen and the bilhopric of Mun¬ 
fter. It is divided into three diflindl parts ; which are 
the territories of Drenfe, Twente, and Salland. There 
are many moralfes in this province, and but few inha¬ 
bitants, in comparifon of the reft. Its greateft riches 
confift in turfs; which are dug up here, and fent to 
the neighbouring provinces, particularly Holland. It 
extends near 60 miles in length from north to fouth, 
and 40 in breadth from eaft to weft. The whole 
country is low and rnarlhy; but it produces a tolerable 
quantity of corn. It was formerly a dependence of 
the bilhopric of Utrecht, before Henry of Bavaria, 
bilhop of that fee, transferred the fovereignty of it to 
the emperor Charles V. 

OVIEDA, in botany: A genus of the angiofper- 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 40th or¬ 
der, Pcrfonat/e. The calyx is quinquefid : the tube of 
the corolla almcft cylindrical above, and very long; 
the berry globoie and dilpermous. 

OVIEDO, a town ot Spain, and capital of Aftu- 
rias d’Owcdo, with a bilhcp’s fee, and an univerfity; 
i'eated at the confluence of the rivers Ove and Deva, 
which form the Alia, 50 miles north-well of Leon, and 
208 r.orth-well of Madrid. W. Long. 5. 47. N. Lat. 
43- 23. 

OUGHTRED (William), an eminent mathemati¬ 
cian, was born at Eton in 1573, and educated in the 
ichool there, whence he was e edted to King’s-college 
in Cambrid e, of which he afterwards became fellow. 
Being admitted to holy ordeis, he left the univerfity 
about the year 1 603, and was prefented to the redtory 
of Aldbury, near Guildford in Surry; and about the 
year 1628 was appointed by the earl of Arundel to 
2 


infiru-dl his fon in the mathematics. He kept a corre- Oughtred. 
fpondence by letters with fosme of the moll eminent Ovid, 
fcholars of his time, upon mathematical fubjedts ; and v ‘ 
the moll celebrated mathematicians of that age owed 
mill of their Ikill to him, v.hofe houfe was full of 
young gentlemen that came from all parts to receive 
his inftrurition. Itisfaid, that, upon hearing the news 
of the vote at Weftminfter lor the relloration of King 
Charles II. he expired in a fudden tranfport of joy, 
aged 88. He wrote, 1 C'a'vh Mathef/ia.i:a ; which 
was afterwards publifhed in Englilh. 2. A defrriplion 
cf the double horizontal dial. 3. Opufcu'a Maih.via¬ 
tica ; and feveral other works. He leit alfo behind him 
a great number of papers upon mathematical fubjects, 
which are now in the mufeum of William Jones, Efq; 

F. R. S. 

David Lloyd, in his Memoirs, has given the follow¬ 
ing fhort charafter ofhim : “ That he was as facetious 
in Greek and Latin, as folid in arithmetic, geometry, 
and the fphere of all meafures, mufic &c. exadt in his 
ftyle as in his judgment; handling his tube and other 
inftruments at 80 as fteadily as others did at 30 ; ow¬ 
ing this, as he faid, to temperance and archery ; prin- 
cipling his people with plain and folid truths, as he 
did the world with great and ufeful arts; advancing 
new inventions in all thingsbut religion, which, in its 
old order and decency, he maintained fecure in his 
privacy, prudence, meeknefs, fimplieity, refolution, pa¬ 
tience, and contentment,”—He had one fon, whom 
he put an apprentice to a watchmaker, and wrote a 
book of inftrudtions in that art for his ufe. 

OVID, or Publius Ovimus Nafo, a celebrated La¬ 
tin poet of the Auguftan age, was a Roman knight 
horn at Sulmo, in the 43d year before the Chriftian 
era. He ftudied rhetoric under Aurelius Fufcus, and 
for fome time frequented the bar. His progrefs in 
the ftudy of eloquence was great, but the father’s 1 ex¬ 
pectations were fruftrated ; his fon was born a poet, 
and nothing could deter him from purfuinghis natural 
inclination to write poetry, though he was often re¬ 
minded that Homer lived and died in the greateft po¬ 
verty. Every thing he wrote was expreffed in poeti¬ 
cal numbers, as he himfelf fays, Et quod tcntala-m 
feribere verfus erat. A lively genius and a fertile ima¬ 
gination foon gained him admirers: the learned be¬ 
came his friends ; Virgil, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Horace, honoured him with their correfpondence, 
and Auguftus patronized him with the moft unbound¬ 
ed liberality. Thefe favours, however, were but mo¬ 
mentary ; for after having obtained the efteem of Au¬ 
guftus, he incurred his difpleafure, and was baniftied 
to Tomos, a city on the Pontus Euxinus, near the 
mouth of the Danube, when he was 50 years of a-je. 

The true caufe of this fudden exile is unknown. Some 
attribute it to a fhinieful amour with Livia the -wife of 
Augufius, while others fuppofe that it aroie from the 
knowledge which Ovid had cf the unpardonable inceft 
of the^emperor with his daughter Julia. Thefe reafbns 
are indeed merely conjectural; the caufe was of a very 
private and vary fecret nature, of which Ovid himfelf 
is afraid to fpeak. It xvas, however, fomething im¬ 
proper in the family and court of Auguftus, as thefe 
lines feem to indicate : 

C::r a liquid nidi? Cur no Pi a lamina ftci? 

Cur imprudent] cogrAia culpa m.ki rjl? 


Injiius 
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Infctus Aftcon vidi fine vejle Dianatn, 

•v—' Prxda fuit canibus non minus ille Juts. 

Again, 

Infcia quod crimen viderunt lumina plsfler, 

Peccaiumque oculos ejl babu’Jje meum. 

And in another place, 

Perdiderunt cum me duo crimina, carmen itf error, 

Alterius fafti culpafilenda mihi efi. 

In his banifhment, Ovid betrayed his pufillanimity 
in a great degree ; and however affedted and diftrelfed 
his fuuation was, yet the fla tery and impatience which 
he (flowed in his writings are a difgrace to his pen, and 
lay him more open to ridicule than to pity. Though 
he proitituted his pen and his time to adulation, yet 
tire emperor proved deaf to all iutreaties, and lefufed 
to liften to his moll ardent friends at Rome who wifh- 
ed for his return. Ovid, who really wifhed for a Brutus 
to deliver Rome-of her tyrannical Augutlus, dill con¬ 
tinued his flattery even to meannefs ; and when the em¬ 
peror died, he was fo mercenary as to confecrate a fmall 
temple to the departed tyrant on the fhore of the 
Euxine, where he regularly offered frankincenfe every 
morning. Tiberius proved as regardlefs as his pre- 
deceffor to the intreaties which were made for the 
poet, and he died in the feventh or eighth year of his 
banifhment, in the 57th year of his age. He was bu¬ 
ried at Tomos. In the year 1508 of the Chriflian era, 
the following epitaph was difcovered at Stain, in the 
modern kingdom of Auftria. 

Hiefi.tus efi mates quart Divi Ctefaris ira 
Augujlt patria cedere jujjh humo. 

Scope mifir voluit patriis occumbere terris, 

Sed jrujlra! Hunc tilt fata dedere locum. 

This, however, is an impofition to render celebrated 
an obfeure corner of the world, which never contain¬ 
ed the bones of Ovid. The greatefl part of his poems 
are remainining. His Metamorphofes, in 15 books, are 
extremely curious, on account of the great variety of 
mythological f adts and traditions which they relate, but 
they can have no claim to epic honours. In compo- 
fing this the poet was more indebted to the then exifl¬ 
ing traditions, and to the theogony of the ancients, 
than the powers of his own imagination. His FaJU 
were divided into 12 books, like the conflellations in 
the zodiac, but of thefe fix are loll; and the learned 
world have reafon to lament the lofs of a poem which 
mull have thrown fo much light upon the religious 
rites and ceremonies, feftivals and facrifices, of the an¬ 
cient Romans, as we may judge from the fix that have 
furvived the ravages of time and barbarity. His Trifi 
tia, which are divided into five books, contain much 
elegance and foftnefs of expreflion ; as alfo his Elegies 
on different fubjedts. The Iieroides are nervous, fpi- 
rited, and diffufe; the poetry is excellent, the lan¬ 
guage varied, but the expreflions are often too wan¬ 
ton and indelicate, a fault which is very common with 
him. His three books Amorum , and the fame num¬ 
ber de Arte Amandi, with the other fife Remedio Amoris, 
are written with peculiar elegance, and contain many 
flowery deferiptions ; but the doctrine which they hold 
forth is dangerous, and they are to be read with cau¬ 
tion, as they feem to be calculated to corrupt the 
heart, and to fap the very foundations of virtue and 
Vol. XIII. 


morality. His Ibis, which is written in imitation of Ovid 
r. p;em of Callimachus of the fame name, is a faty- S 
rical performance. Befides thefe, there are extant fome < ^ >v illi> ' 
fragments of other poems, and among thefe part of 
a tragedy called Medea. The talents of Ovid as a dra¬ 
matic writer have been difputed, and fome have re¬ 
marked that he who is fo often void of fentiment was 
not born to fhine as a tragedian. He has attempted, 
perhaps, too many forts of poetry at once. On what¬ 
ever he has written, he has totally exhaufted the fub- 
jedl. He everywhere paints nature with a mafterly 
hand, and adds ftrength even to vulgar expreflions. It 
has been judicioufly obferved, that his poetry after his 
banifhment fom Rome was dellitute of that fpiritand 
vivacity which we admire in thofe which were written 
before. His Fafii are perhaps the bell written of all 
his poems; and after them we may fairy rank his 
love verfes, his Heroidcs , and after all his Mctamor- 
p/sofes, which were not totally finilhed when Augullus 
banilhed him. His Epifiles from Ponlus are the lan¬ 
guage of a weak and fordid flatterer. However critics 
may have cauie to cenfure the indelicacy and the inac¬ 
curacies of Ovid, it is to be acknowledged that his 
poetry contains great fweetnefs and elegance, and, like 
that of Tibullus, charms the ear and captivates the 
mind.—Another peri'on of the name of Ovjd accom¬ 
panied his friend Ccelonius, when banilhed from Rome 
by Nero. 

OVIEDO (John Gonfalvez de), born at Madrid 
about the year 14.78, was educated among the pages 
of Ferdinand king of Arragon and Il’abella queen of 
Caftile; and happened to be at Barcelona in 1493, 
when Chriftopher Columbus returned from his firft 
voyage to the ifland Haiti, which he called Hifpaniola, 
and which now goes by the name of St Domingo. He 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Columbus and 
his companions, and was at pains to inform himfelf of 
every thing relating to the new difeoveries. He ren¬ 
dered fuch elfential fervice to Spain during the war of 
Naples, that Ferdinand determined to fend him to the 
ifland o< Haiti, as intendant and injector general of 
the trade of the New World. The ravages which the 
venereal dileafe had made during that war, induced 
him to inquire into what were the moll efficacious re¬ 
medies for this malady, which was fuppofed to have 
come from the Weft Indies. His inquiries were ex¬ 
tended to every thing which regards the natural hiftory 
of thefe regions; and, on his return to Spain, he 
publiftied Summario de ia Hifioria general y natural de 
las Indias Ocdidentales, which he dedicated to Charles V. 

He afterwards made fome additions to this work, 
which he publiftied under the title of La Hifioria gc~ 
neral y natural de las Indias Occidentales; Salamanca, 

1535, folio. It was tranflated into Italian, and af¬ 
terwards into French; Paris, 1536, folio. In this 
work, Oviedo fays that the French pox is endemical 
in the ifland of Haiti, and that it lias palled from 
thence into Europe. He greatly extols the ufe of the 
wood of guiacum for the cure of this difeafe ; but 
whether the difeafe is now become more obftinate, or 
the remedy do:s not poffefs that efficacy which is 
aferibed to it, it is at prefent in little eftimation. 

OVILIA, or Septa, in ancient Rome, a place in 
the Campus Martius, at firft railed in like a lheep-pen, 
whence its name. Afterwards it was mounted with 
4 B marble. 
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Oviparous, marble, and beautified with walks and galleries, as alfo 
Qv ls - with a tribunal, or feat of juftice. Within this pre¬ 
cinct or inclofure, the people were called to give their 
fuffrages for the election of magiftrates. The afcent 
into the ovilia was not by ftairs, but by pontes, or nar¬ 
row boards, laid there for the occafion ; on which ac¬ 
count de ponte dtjici, fignified “ to be deprived of the 
privilege of voting;” and perfons thus dealt with were 
called dcpontcmi. 

OVIPAROUS, a term applied to fuch animals as 
bring forth their young from eggs; as birds, infeCts, &c. 

OVIS, the Sheep, in zoology a genus of the mam¬ 
malia clafs, and of the order of Pecora; the charac¬ 
ters of which are thefe: The horns are concave, turn¬ 
ed backwards, and full of wrinkles; there are eight 
fore teeth in the under .jaw, and no dog-teeth. The 
wool of thefe animals is only a congeries of very long 
and {lender hairs, oddly twilled and contorted, and 
varioufly interwoven with one another. This, as far 
as it is yet known, is a clothing peculiar to the fheep 
kind, no other animal having been feen to poffefs it. 
It is not, however, the clothing of all the fpecies of 
fheep, fome that are found in diftant nations having 
Ihort hair like that of the goat. 

Linnasus enumerates three fpecies, which are perhaps 
Plate only varieties, viz. 1. The ovis aries , or ram fheep, the 
ccclxx. horns 0 f w hich are fhaped like a half moon, and com- 
preffed. 2. The ovis Guineenfts, or Guinea fheep, 
which has pendulous ears, lax hairy dewlaps, and a 
prominence on the hind part of the head. The wool 
is fhort like that of the goat. It is, as its name imports, 
a native of Guinea. And 3, The ovis jlrep>ficeros, or 
Cretan fheep, which has flraight cariated horns, twilled 
in a fpiral manner, and is a native of Mount Iola, 
According to Mr Pennant, the laft two are to be 
reckoned onl/ varieties. 

The fheep, unqueftionably a mild and gentle crea¬ 
ture, is alfo reprefented by Buffon, as the moll llupid, 
defencelefs, and timid of all quadrupeds; infomuch 
that, without the affillance of man, it could never, he 
thinks, have fubfilted or continued its fpecies in a wild 
flate. 

Buff. Nat. “ The female is abfolutely devoid of every art and 
ill. vol. of every mean of defence. The arms of the ram are 
■ p. 463. feeble and aukward. His courage is only a kind of 
petulence, which is ufelefs to himfelf, incommodious 
to his neighbours, and is totally deftroyed by caftra- 
tion. The wedder is Hill more timid than the ram. 
It is fear alone that makes Iheep fo frequently alfemble 
in troops: upon the fmallell unufual noife, they run 
clofe together; and thefe alarms are always accompa¬ 
nied with the greatelt ftupidity. They know not how 
to fly from danger, and feem not even to be confcious 
of the hazard and inconvenience of their fituation. 
Whereever they are, there they remain obllinately fix¬ 
ed ; and neither rain nor fnow can make them q-uit 
their llation. To force them to move or to change 
their rout, they mull be provided with a chief, who 
is taught to begin the march: the motions of this 
chief are followed, hep by Hep, by the reft; of the 
flock. But the chief himfelf would alfo continue im¬ 
moveable, if he were not pufhed off by the fhepherd, 
or by his dog, an animal which perpetually watches 
over their fafc-ty, which defends, directs, feparates, af- 


fembles, and in a word, communicates to them every Ovis. 
movement neceffary to their prefervation. '- v - ‘ 

“ Of all quadrupeds, therefore, fheep are the moll 
llupid, and derive the.fmallell refources from inftinCt. 

The goat, who fo greatly refembles the flieep in other 
refpeCts, is endowed with much more fagacity. He 
knows how to conduit himfelf on every emergency: 
he avoids danger with dexterity, and is eafily recon¬ 
ciled to new objeCls. But the Iheep knows neither 
how to fly nor to attack: however imminent her dan¬ 
ger, Ihe comes not to man for afliftance fo willingly 
as the goat; and, to complete the picture of timidity 
and want of fentiment, fhe allows her lamb to be car¬ 
ried off, without attempting to defend it, or fhowing 
any marks of refentment. Her grief is not even ex- 
preffed by any cry different from that of ordinary- 
bleating.” 

The annotator upon this article in the Edin¬ 
burgh tfanflation of Buffon, denies the above to be the 
natural character of the animal. “ All tame ani- ibid, p.464. 
mals (he obferves) lofe a portion of that figacity, notes, 
dexterity, and courage which they are obliged to em¬ 
ploy againft their enemies in a wild Hate; becaufe 
they have been long accullomed to rely upon the pro¬ 
tection of man. Sheep, when enflaved by men, tremble 
at the voice of the fhepherd or his dog. But, on thofe 
extenflve mountains where they are allowed to range 
without controul, and where they feldom depend on 
the aid of the fhepherd, they affume a very different 
mode of behaviour. In this fituation, a ram or a 
wedder boldly attacks a Angle dog, and often comes 
off victorious. But when the danger is of a more 
alarming nature, like roan, they trull not to the 
prowefs of individuals, but have recourfe to the col¬ 
lected llrength of the whole flock. On fuch occafions, 
they draw up into one compaCt body; they place the 
young and the females in the centre ; and the ftrongell 
males take the foremofl ranks, keeping clofe by each 
others fides. Thus an armed front is prefented on all 
quarters, which cannot be attacked without the greateft 
hazard of dellruClion. In this manner, they wait, with 
firmnefs and intrepidity the approach of the enemy. 

Nor does their courage fail them in the moment of at¬ 
tack. For, if the aggreffor advances within a few 
yards of the line, the ram darts upon him with fuch 
impetuofity, as lays him dead at their feet, unlefs he 
faves himfelf by flight. Againft the attacks of Angle 
dogs, or foxes, they are, when in this Atuation, per¬ 
fectly fecure. BeAdes, a ram, regardlefs of danger, 
often engages a bull, and never fails to conquer him; 
for the bull, by lowering his head, without being fen- 
Able of his defencelefs condition, receives between his 
horns the ‘llroke of the ram, which ufually brings him 
to the ground. 

“ In the feleCtion of food few animals difeover 
greater fagacity than the flieep; nor does any domeftic 
animal fhow more dexterity and cunning in its attempts 
to elude the vigilance of the fhepherd, and to fteal fuch 
delicacies as are agreeable to its palate. When perfectly 
tamed, and rendered domeftic, the fportive gambols 
and troublefome tricks of the animal, are too well 
known to require any defeription.” 

As to the accufations contained in the latter part of 
the charaCler above quoted, every perfon, it is obfer- 

ved. 
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Ovis. red who has attended to thofe animals, at leaf!; in this are well obviated by his learned tranflator. The great 

' v country, muft know that they are not altogether juft, error of Buffon feems to lie in his confidering (beep 

Ibid, p 466“ Individuals, in a ftate of lubjedlion, feem to have no in a domeftic ftate, and as they exift among us, with- 
notes. idea 0 f vefifting the attacks oi an enemy. But they out any reference to them in a ftate of nature, and with- 
foon learn that their protection lies in the Ihepherd or out fuppofmg or allowing their exiftence in fuch a 
his dog : for, when it becomes neceflary, in Britain, ftate (a). That he was wrong in this refpefl, a very 
to watch the folds, in order to prevent aflaults from little reflection would convince us ; and indeed his 

foxes or dogs, upon the fiift alarm the whole flock tranflator has fhewn it in a very ample manner, by re¬ 
run with violence to the place where the watchmen are curring to fadts, which is the only legitimate way of 

ftationed; fo that, when they chance to fleep, they reafoning upon this, or any fubjedt of this nature, 
are often hurt by the ftteep trampling upon them. On To fet this matter in a (fill ftronger point of view, 
other occaftons, they never cftoofe to make a very clofe however, we lhall give the following account of the 
approach either to men or dogs; but the fenfe of im- Siberian argali, or wild llieep, as it appeared in the 
mediate danger makes them forget their ufual timidity, t6th volume of a periodical work entitled the Bee ; 
and their fagacity teaches them where their fafety lies, being extracted by a correfpondent from the works of 
When the female is robbed of her lamb, fhe bleats in the celebrated naturalift Dr. Pallas, who has paid par- 
a manner that ftrongly marks the anguifh fhe feels. In ticular attention to this part of his profeffion. 
the eagernefs of her fearch, her eye-balls feem to This accurate obferver “ found the ovis f ra , 
ftart from their fockets ; and her irregular and di- or wild fheep, in all its native vigour, boldnefs, 
ftracted motions, joined to the violence and conftancy and activity, inhabiting the vaft chain of mountains 
of her bleatings, are evident indications of the moll which run through the centre of Afia to the eaftern 
pungent grief.” fea, and the branches which it fends ofF to great 

Ibid, p.467 u Thefe animals (continues the count in the fame Tartary, China, and the Indies. This wild animal, 
captious ftyle as before), fo Ample and dull in their which our learned natuialift declares to be the mufi- 
intelledl, are likewife very feeble in their conftitution. mon of Pliny, and the ophion of the Greeks, is called 

They cannot continue long in motion. Travelling argali by the Siberians, which means wild fheep; and 

weakens and extenuates them. When they run, they by the Ruffians kamennoi barann, or fheep of the 

pant, and foon loofe their breath. The ardour of the rocks, from its ordinary place of abode. It delights 
fun is equally incommodious to them as moifture, froft, in the bare rocks of the Afiatic chain juft men- 
and fnow. They are fubjedt to many difeafes, molt tioned, where it is conftantly found balking in the 
of which are contagious. A redundancy of fat often fun; but it avoids the woods of the mountains, and 
kills them, and always renders the ewes barren. They every other object that would intercept the diredt rays 
bring forth with difficulty; frequently mifearry, and of the glorious luminary. Its food is the Alpine 
require more care than any other domeftic animal.” plants and fhrubs its finds amongft the rocks. The 

Ibid.p. 468 To which the annotator anfwers, “ This is unqueftion- argali prefers a temperate climate, although he does 

notes. ably another exaggeration. The fheep, when nearly not difdain that of Afiatic Siberia, as he there finds 

in a wild ftate, is a robuft, adtive animal, and capable his favourite bare rocks, funfhine, and Alpine plants ; 
of enduring much fatigue without injury. But, when nay, he is even found in the cold eaftern extremity of 
immerfed in luxury and pampered in rich paftures, Siberia and Kamtfchatka, which plainly proves that 
like creatures of a higher nature, the Iheep becomes nature has given a moft extenfive range to the fheep 
overloaded with fat, and contradls difeafes which are in a wild ftate, equal even to what Ihe has given to 
not natural to him : befldes, no tamed animal requires man, the lord of the creation ; a fadt that ought to 
or receives lefs affiftance in bringing forth its young, make us flow in believing the affertions not uncom- 
for in thofe parts of Britain where the beft fheep are mon, which tend to prove the fheep a local animal; 
bred, they are never houfed, nor, during the lamb- or at leaft that it muft be confined to certain latitudes, 

ing leafon, have any thing adminiftered to them but to poffefs it in all its value. 

their ordinary pallure. When in health, fheep have “The argali loves folitude, or poffibly perfedl li¬ 
no occafion for water; in our northern climates, it is berty, and therefore flees the haunts of all-fubduing 
even injurious to them.” man ; hence it gradually abandons a country in pro- 

On the whole, many of Buffon’s obfervations and portion as it becomes peopled, if no unfurmountable 
affertions on this article appear to be hafty, and, we obftacle obftrudls its flight; infomuch that Dr Pallas 
prefume, very ill founded. Refpedting llieep, the learn- thinks that nothing but the furrounding fea can ac- 
ed Count feems to have been ftrangely mifinformed, count for the wild llieep being found in an inhabited 
or grofsly prejudiced. We efteem him as a great and ifland, as is fometimes the cafe. The ewe of the ar- 
an ingenious man, but we do not think that the ce- gali brings forth before the melting of the fnow. Her 
lebrity of a name can add ftrength to weaknefs, or lamb relembles much a young kid; except that it 
make that be taken for granted on a bare aflertion has a large flat protuberance in place of horns, and 
which wants proof, or which is contrary to expe- that it is covered with a woolly hair, frizzled, and 
rience, the boafted guide of modern philofophers. of a dark grey. There is no animal fo fhy as the ar- 
The objections and accufations of this great naturalift gali, which it is almoft impoffible to overtake on fuch 

4 B 2 ground-- 

(a) In his account of fheep this is literally true, though, for the purpofe of fupporting a favourite hypo- 
thefis, he does mention the argali , or, as he calls it, mouflon ; and aflerts that it is the parent of all the domeftic 
varieties: but this, in our opinion, only makes his obfervations in this place more unaccountable at leaft, if 
not inconfiftent. See below note (c). 
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tWit. ground as it keeps to. When purfued, it does not 
" run ftraight forward, but doubles and turns like a hare, 
at the fame time that it fcrambles up and over the 
rocks with wonderful agility. In the fame propor¬ 
tion that the adult argali is wild and untameable, the 
lamb is eafily tamed when taken young, and fed firft 
on milk, and afterwards on fodder, like the domeftic 
fheep, as has been found on numerous experiments 
made in the Ruffian fettlements in thefe parts. 

“ This animal formerly frequented the regions about 
the upper Irtilh, and fome other parts of Siberia, 
where it is no longer feen fince colonies have been 
fettled in thofe countries. It is common in the Mon- 
galian, Songarian, and Tartarian mountains, where 
it enjoys its favourite folitude or liberty. The argali 
is found likewife on the banks of the Lena, up as 
high as 60 degrees of north latitude, and it propa¬ 
gates its fpecies even in Kamfchatka, as noticed be¬ 
fore. The argali is alfo found in the mountains of 
Perfia, and is faid to obtain in the Kuril iflands in grea f 
fize and beauty. It purges itfelf in the fpring, (like all 
the domeftic varieties of the fneep when left at liberty 
to follow their inftindt) with acrid plants of the ane- 
monoide kind, till milder plants fpring up, and Ihrubs 
begin to fprout, which with Alpine plants conftitute 
its ufual food. It likewife frequents the falt-marfhes 
which abound every where in Siberia; and even licks 
the fait efflorefcence that rifes on the ground, a re¬ 
gimen that fattens them up very quickly, and fully 
Teftores the health, vigour, and flelh, they had loft du¬ 
ring winter, and during the purging courfe, which, to¬ 
gether with the reftorative, is by the Almighty fo 
wonderfully di&ated to the Iheep fpecies, whether in a 
wild or tame ftate, if left to roam at large where the 
neceffary plants are to be found.” Here, th :n, we 
have a variety of the fheep fpecies, which by fome in¬ 
deed, and by Dr. Pallas among others, is thought to 
be the parent of all our domeftic varieties, and which 
lives and propagates without any aid from man, and 
which on all occafions carefully fhuns him. That it is 
the parent fheep we are not convinced ; that being an 
opinion which requires proof, and better proof than we 
prefume the abettors of it are able to produce. 

Having given a figure of this animal (fee Plate 
CCCLXXI), we fhall add the following defcription of 
it, taken likewife from the Bee. The argali is about the 
height of a fmall hart, but its make is much more ro- 
buft and nervous. Its form is lefs elegant than that of 
the deer, and its neck and legs fhorter. The male 
is larger than the female, and every way ftouter. Its 
head refembles that of a ram, with long ftraggling 
hairs about the mouth ; but no beard. Its ears are 
rather fmaller than thofe of a ram. The horns are 
exactly reprefented in the plate: they weigh in an 
adult fometimes 16 pounds, The tail is very fhort. 
The fummer coat confifts of fhort hair, fleek, and re- 
fembling that of a deer. The winter-coat confifts of 


wool like down, mixed with hair every where an inch Ovb. 

and an half long at leaft, concealing at its roots a -«— 

fine woolly down, generally of a white colour. The 
colour of its coat was in general of a dark greyifh 
brown, with white tips to the longer hairs, and con- 
fifted of hair mixed with wool, of a dark iron grey. 

V y accounts lately received from the Tfhutfki, the ar¬ 
gali is found of a white colour on the continent of 
America, oppofite to their country. It is likewife of 
a whitifh colour at Kamtfchatka. 

But independent of its manners or its mental qua¬ 
lities, this animal is of the mod extenfive utility to 
man. We are clothed by its fleece. The llefh is a de¬ 
licate and wholefome food. The fkin, dreited, forms 
different parts of our apparel: and is ufed for covers of 
books. The entrails properly prepared and twilled, 
ferve for firings for various mufical inftruments. The 
bones calcined (like other bones in general), form ma¬ 
terials for tefts for the refiner. The milk is thicker 
than that of cows, and confequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheefe : and in fome places is fo 
rich that it will not produce the cheefe without a mix¬ 
ture of water to make it part from the whey. The 
dung is a remarkably rich manure ; infomuch that the 
folding of fheep is become too ufeful a branch of huf- 
bandry for the farmer to negledt Nature, in fhort, 
has given this animal nothing that does not redound 
to our benefit. 

The ram is capable of generation at the age of 18 
months ; and the ewe can be impregnated when a year 
old. One ram is fufficient, according to Buffon, for 
25 or 30 ewes; they have often been known indeed 
to beget 100 lambs in a fingle feafon. He ought 
to be large and well proportioned; his head Ihould 
be thick and ftrong, his front wide, his eyes black, 
bis nofe flat, his neck thick, his body long and 
tall, his tefticles maffy, and his tail long (b). White 
is the beft colour for a ram. The ewes whofe wool 
is moft plentiful, buffiy, long, foft, and white, are 
moft proper for breeders, efpecially when at the fame 
time they are of a large fize, have a thick neck, and 
move nimbly. 

In this climate ewes fed in good paftures admit the 
ram in July or Auguft ; but September or Odtoberare 
the months when the greateft part of the ewes, if left 
to nature, take the ram. They go with young about 
five months, and generally bring forth but one at a 
time, though frequently two; in warm climates, they 
may bring forth twice in a year; But in Britain, 

France, and moft parts of Europe only once. They 
give milk plentifully for feven or eight months. They 
live from 10 to 12 years: they are capable of bringing 
forth as long as they live, when properly managed ; 
but are generally old and ufelefs at the age of feven 
or eight years. The ram, though he lives 12 or 14 
years, becomes unfit for propagating when eight years 
old. 

When 


(b) Buffon fays “he Ihould be garnifhed with horns; for hornlefs animals, of which there are fome in 
our climates, are lefs vigorous and lefs proper for propagating.” On this the annotator obferves, that “ there 
are many breeds of fheep in which both males and female want horns; yet they are as vigorous as any 
of the fpecies. The largeft and »:neft iheep in England have no horns. In fome counties, the inhabitants 
are perfeftly unacquainted with horned fheep 3 in other places, a fheep without horns is as great a rarity 
as one with four or fix horns.’’ 
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Ibid, p.481. 
&c. 


When the male lambs are mt intended to be kept 
for propagation, but fattened or food, they ought to 
be caftrated at the age of five or fix months. This 
operation is performed two ways: in the one, an inci- 
lion is made, and the tefticles taken out; in the other, 
a ligature is tied tight round the fcrotum, above the 
tefticles, which foon deftrnys the vellels which nourilh 
them. After caftration they are called nvsdders. 

The ram, ewe, and wedder, when one year old, 
lofe the two fore-teeth of the under-jaw; fix months 
afterwards, they lofe the two fore-teeth next to thefe ; 
and at the age of three years, the teeth are all re¬ 
placed. The age of a ram may likewife be difc< ver- 
ed by his homs, which always appear the firft year, 
and frequently as foon as he is brought forth. Thefe 
horns uniformly acquire an additional ring every 
year, as long a the creature lives. The ewes common¬ 
ly have no horns, but a kind of long protuberances in 
place of them : however, fpme of them have two and 
fome four horns. 

“ It has been remarked by the ancients (fays Buf- 
fon), that all ruminating animals have fuet: But this 
remark, ftriftly fpeaking, holds only with regard to 
the flieep and goat: The fuet of the wedder is more 
copious, whiter, drier, firmer, and better, than that 
of any other animal. Fat or greafe is very different 
from fuet; the former being always {oft, while the latter 
hardens in cooling. The greateft quantity of fuet is 
found about the kidneys ; and the left kidney furnifh- 
es more than the right. There are alio confiderable 
quantities in the epiploon or web, and about the in- 
teftines ; but it is not near fo firm or good as that of 
the kidneys, the tail, and other parts of the body. 
Wedders have no other greafe but fuet; and this mat¬ 
ter is fo prevalent in their bodies, that their whole 
flefh is covered with it. Even the blood contains a 
confiderable quantity of fuet; and the l'emen is fo 
charged with it, as to give that liquor a different ap¬ 
pearance from that of other animals. The femen of 
men, of the dog, horfe, afs, and probably of every 
animal which affords not fuet, diffolves with cold; or, 
when expofed to the air, becomes more and more fluid 
from the moment it efcapes from the body. But the 
femen of the ram, and perhaps of every animal that, 
has fuet, hardens and lofes its.fluidity with its heat. 


“ In the flieep, the tafte of the fkfli, the finenefs of 
the wool, the quantity of fuet, and even the fize 
of the body, vary greatly in different countries. In 
France, the province of Berri abounds moft in flieep. 
Thofe about Beauvais, and in fome other parts of 
Normandy, are fatter and more charged with fuet. 
They are very good in Burgundy; but the beft are 
fed upon the fandy downs of our maritime provinces. 
The Italian, Spanifti, and even the Englifh wools, are 
finer than the French wool. In Poitou, Provence, 
the environs of Bayonne, and feveral other parts of 
France, there is a race of fheep which have the appear¬ 
ance of being foreign. They are larger, ftronger, and 
better covered with wool than the common kind. They 
are likewife more prolific, producing frequently two 
lambs at a time. The rams of this race engender w’ith 
the common ewes, and produce an intermediate kind. 
In Italy and in Spain, there are a great variety of 
races; but they ought all to be regarded as of the 
fame fpecies with our common flieep, which, though 
fo numerous and diverfified, extend not beyond Eu¬ 
rope. Thofe animals with a long broad tail, fo com¬ 
mon in Afia and Africa, and which are called Bar¬ 
bary fheep by travellers, appear to be a fpecies different 
from the ordinary kind, as well as from the Pacos 
and Lama of America. 

“ As white wool is moft valued, black or fpotted 
lambs are generally Slaughtered. In fome places, how¬ 
ever, almott all the flieep are black ; and black lambs 
are often produced by the commixture of white rams 
with white ewes. In France, there ate only white, 
brown, black, and fpotted flieep ; but in Spain,, 
there is a reddifh kind ; and in Scotland there are 
fome of a yellowifti colour. But all thefe varieties, 
of colour are more accidental than thofe produced by 
different races ; which, however, proceed from the in¬ 
fluence of climate, and the difference of nouriftiment.” 

Refpefbng the varieties, or, as fome wall have it,, 
the different fpecies of flieep, there has been a great 
difference of opinion amongft the learned. Buffon, we 
find, in the above extraff, if we underftand him right,, 
regards the variety of raees in Italy and in Spain as 
of the fame fpecies with our common flieep : but he 
confiders the Barbary flieep as a diftindt fpecies (c). 
Dr Pallas, the learned naturalift already quoted, in 

very 


Ovis. 


(e) How confiftent this opinion is with that which makes the argali the parent flieep, we fhall not pre¬ 
tend to determine. This hypothefis he brings forward in the end of the 7th volume of his natural hiftory*, * jyin. 
and as much of it as concerns the prefent fubjeff we fhall here, infert. He eoncludes from a ftrain of rea- eJit. 1780. 
foning, ftrong and plaufible at leaft, if not abfolutely convincing, that “ the temperature of the climate, 
the quality of the food, and the evils produced by flavery, are the three caufes of the changes and dege¬ 
neration of animals. The effedts of each merit a feparate examination ; and their relations, when viewed in 
detail, will exhibit a pidture of Nature in her prefent condition, and of what fhe was, before her degra¬ 
dation. 

“ Let us now compare our pitiful flieep wfith the mouflon, from whom they derived their origin. The mou- 
flon, which is the fame with the argali, is a large animal. He is fleet as a flag, armed with horns and 
thick hoofs, covered with coarfe hair, and dreads neither the inclemency of the fky nor the voracity of ' 
the wolf. He not only efcapes from his enemies by the fwiftuefs of his courfe, but he refifts them by the 
ftrength of his body, and the folidity of the arms with, which his head and feet are fortified. How diffe¬ 
rent from our fheep, who fubfift with difficulty in flocks, who are unable to defend themfelves by their num¬ 
bers, who cannot endure the cold of our winters without flielter, and who would all perifli, if man withdrew 
his protection ? In the warmeft climates of Afia and Africa, the mouflon, who is the common parent off 

n\i. 
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Ovis. very extenfive travels in the Ruffian empire, more par- diftinguifhed by their tails, the form of their heads, their Ovis. 

~ v ticularly in Siberia, and amongft the paftoral nations ears and fleece. So that he condemns as unfounded and 

of great Tartary, found what he regards as only one fanciful the erroneous idea of making fpectfic differen- 

ipecies of fheep fubdivided into four varieties, and ces of the accidental varieties, which, in his opinion, 

education 


all the races of this fpecies, appear to be lefs degenerated than in any other region. Though reduced to 
a domeftic flute, he has preferved his ftature and his hair ; but the fize of his horns are diminifhed. Of all 
domeftie fheep, thofe of Senegal and India are the largeft, and their nature has luffered leaft degradation. 
The fheep of Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, Perfia, Culmuck, &c. have undergone greater changes. In rela¬ 
tion to man, they are improved in fome articles, and vitiated in others: But, with regard to nature, im¬ 
provement and degeneration are the fame thing ; for they both imply an alteration of original conftitution. 
Their coatfe hair is changed into fine wool. Their tail, loaded with a mafs of fat, has acquired a magni¬ 
tude fo incommodious, that the animals trail it with pain. While fwollen with fuperfluous matter, and 
adorned with a beautiful fleece, their ftrength, agility, magnitude, and arms, are diminifhed: Thcfe 
long-tailed fheep are only half the fize of the mouflon. They can neither fly from danger, nor refill the 
enemy. To preferve and multiply the fpecies, they require the conftant care and fupport of man. 

“ The degeneration of the original fpecies is flill greater in our climates. Of all the qualities of the mou¬ 
flon, our ewes and rams have retained nothing but a fmall portion of vivacity, which yields to the 
•erook of the fhepherd. Timidity, weaknefs, refignation, and llupidity, are the only melancholy remains 
of their degraded nature. To reftore their original fize and ftrengih, our Flanders fheep fhould be united 
with the mouflon, and prevented from propagating with inferior races ; and, if we would devote the fpecies 
to the moreufeful purpofes of affording us good mutton and wool, we fhould imitate fome neighbouring na¬ 
tions in propagating the Barbary race of fheep, which, after being tranfported into Spain, and even into 
Britain, have fucceeded very well. Strength and magnitude are male attributes; plumpnefs and beauty of 
fkin are female qualities. To obtain fine wool, therefore, our rams fhould have Barbary ewes ; and to aug¬ 
ment the fize, our ewes fhould be ferved with the male mouflon.” 

The learned Count feems to fpeak with more certainty upon this fubjedl than the circumftances of the cafe, 
or the nature of the fadfs (as yet far from being fully afcertained, or completely authenticated), will admit. 
The editor of the Bee, who is well known to have devoted much time and attention to this fubjedl, 
thus ably expofes the futility of thofe arguments which are brought in fupport of an hypothefis, which 
he thinks extremely abfurd, or at leaft premature. “ Buffon (fays he), who is the leaft fcrupulous of 
all modern naturalifts, has been the moft forward to decide in this, as in many other cafes. He does 
-not fo much as condefcend to admit that there can be a doubt in this cafe; but on all occafions af- 

fumes it as a certainty, that all the varieties of one fpecies have been derived from one parent; and 

boldly raifes upon that fuppofition many pradtical inferences, which, if his theory fhould prove to be unfound¬ 
ed, might lead to very important errors ; fo that it is not a matter of idle curiofity to inveftigate this que- 
ftion.” He then goes on to fhow by fome particular inftances the grofs abfurdity of Buffon’s opinion. 

“Were (continues he) thefe diverfities only cafual, and apt to vary, it might be more eafy for us to give 

faith to the hypothefis ; but this is not the cafe. Experience hath fully proved, that any one breed may 
be kept perfedtly uncontaminated for any length of time, with all its diftindtive peculiarities entire, merely 
by preventing an intermixture by copulation. Nor is this all; it is alfo known, that if fuch an intermixture be 
permitted, the defendants will undoutbedly be a mixed breed, evidently participating of die qualities and 
appearances of both their parents. Between a hound and a greyhound, a mongrel breed is obtained which 
poffeffes the fenfe of fmelling, though in a lefs degree than the one, and the faculty of fleetnefs in a lefs 
degree than the other, of its parents ; and its whole external appearance evidently indicates at firft fight 
the compound of the flock whence it has defended. But let a fmall lap dog and a large maftiff by 
'fed with the fame foot and tended with the fame care, the one difcovers no fymptoms of increafing in fize 
or diminifliing it more than the other. Let them be carried from one country to another, they equally pre¬ 
ferve their original diftindtive qualities, without any farther change than the climate may perhaps produce ; 
which equally feems to affedt all the varieties of this animal. Never was there adopted an hypothefis more 
truly abfurd than that of Buffon in this refpedl. Nor was there ever made fuch a barefaced attempt to try how 
far the credulity of mankind could lead them aftray in deference to a great name, in diredl contradidlion tofadls 
which fall immediately under the cognizance of every man who pleafes but to open his eyes, and look right be¬ 
fore him, as in thofe bold and unfounded affertions which he has been pleafedto make, with regard to the tranf- 
formation of dogs from one variety into another. Yet thefe opinions have been inadvertently tranferibed 
many times by learned naturalifts, without one fymptom of doubt or hefitation. But can any thing be more 
contrary to reafon, experience, and fadts that' every man has before his eyes every day in his life, than fuch 
©pinions ? It is indeed humiliating for the pride of man, v. ho plumes himfelf on tie fuperiority of reafon, to re¬ 
mark this. And it is mortifying for modern philofophy, which affedts to be founded on experience and accurate 
obfervation of fadls alone, to point out fuch things ; but truth ought in all cafes to be adhered to.” Though this 
note has already extended to an undue length, we cannot omit the following observations by the 'line patriotic 
Writer: “ In regard to fheep, the varieties of this ufeful clafs ot animals feem to be conflderable, and their natural 
pr penfities fo diferiminated as to be admirably calculated for adapting them to different fituations on this 
globe, fo as to make them a very univerfal inhabitant of it: and thefe are fo diverfified as to habits and inftiudts, 

as 
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Ovis. education or mode of life, climate, food, and eroding the 

*--- breed, have produced in Iheep, as in other animals; and, 

in conformity to this opinion he conliders, not only 
thofe varieties found in Europe, but alfo thole of other 
quarters of the globe, as only accidental varieties of 
the fame fpecies; and his opinion is confirmed, by find¬ 
ing that they produce a prolific race though the 
breed be ever fo much eroded; which he thinks would 
not be the cafe were drey different fpecies. The va¬ 
rieties which Dr Pallas examined, which, as we have 
already faid, are four, are as follow. The fir ft is 
named both by the Tartars and Ruffians Tfcherkeffian 
fheep, and by Pallas dolichura or long-tailed: it is the 
ovis longicauda of authors. 

The iecond is called the Ruffian fheep by the natives, 
and by Pallas brachiura or fhort-tailed : it feems to be 
the ovis IJlandicus of authors, with fmallcr horns. 

The third has no fixed trivial name, as its appella¬ 
tions are as various as the provinces where it is reared; 
Pallas has called it Jieatopyga or fat-tailed: it is the 
ovis laticaudata of authors. 

The fourth has likewife no fixed trivial name, but 
Pallas has called it bucharian, from finding it reared by 
the Bucharian Tartars in immenfe flocks. The Tfcher- 
keffian Iheep, or firft variety, is a handfome animal, 
•with a noble air, in its native country and the fouth of 
Ruffia, refembling in its habits, horns, fleece, and length 
©f tail, the Spanilh, but more particularly the Eng- 
lifh iheep. Its head is well proportioned, and of an 
elegant form; ears ftraight; horns large, even, round¬ 
ed in the angles, tapering to a point, and bending in¬ 
wardly towards the back. The rams are feldom with¬ 
out horns, and the ewes have them often bent in a lu¬ 
nar form. The wool, though coarfe, is without ad¬ 
mixture of hair, which is perhaps but an accidental 
diftindtion, and promifes to be much meliorated by 
eroding the breed, and rearing the animal with more 
care and ikill. It is even known to become much finer 
without the affiftance of art, merely from the influence 
of a temperate climate, as on mount Caucafus. The 
tail of the ram is covered with fine long wool, like the 
Indian iheep defcri'bed by Buffon, which trails on the 
ground, fo as to efface the prints made by the animal’s 
feet on fand, and it contains often 20 joints or vertebrae. 
In palling from the ftate of nature to that of fervitude, it 
feems to have loft its native ferocity, together with its 
coarfe fleece. Dr Pallas fays it is a mild gentle animal, 
and is lefs degenerated in form from the argali, which, 
according to his fyftem, is the parent fpecies, than the 
fteatopyga, which on the other hand has preferved 
much more of its wildnefs than the Tfcherkeffian; per¬ 
haps becaufe it is allowed to range with little reftraint 
on the wide extended plains of Great Tartary. The 
Tfcherkeffian is reared in all the European regions of 
the Ruffian Empire, fituated on this fide the river Occa, 
in the nearer Poland, and by the paftoral people of 


mount Caucafus j and they are commonly of a white 

colour. 

The fame variety, we are told by Ruffel, In his na¬ 
tural hiilory of Aleppo, is reared under the name of 
Bedouin fh cp by the Arabs, and in the weftern parts of 
Mauritania, with a trifling difference in the length and 
thicknefs of the tail. There are likewife flieep in Mo¬ 
rocco, which belong to this variety, on account of the 
diftinguifhing charafter of it, a long tail, although 
otberwiie different, in having an ugly look, head co¬ 
vered entirely with hair, little hanging ears, and re¬ 
markably long wool. 

The Indian and Guinea fheep, fo well deferibed by 
Buffon, refemble the Tfcherkeffian only in the length 
of their tail, whilft in other refpedls they come nearer 
the fteatopyga or fat-rumped flieep of Pallas in fize, 
form, and fleece mixed with hair. The learned natu- 
raiift is of opinion, that the arid burning deferts pro¬ 
duce this change on the wool; but his reafoning on 
this head is to us atleaft as little fatisfa&ory as that by 
which he endeavours to prove the argali to be the pa¬ 
rent fpecies. The inhabitants of Ukraine and Padoli 
carry on an extenfive and valuable traffic with the {kins 
of Tfcherkeffian flieep, the beauty of which they height-, 
en in a very curious manner. 

The brachiura, fhort-tailed, or fecond variety which 
Dr Pallas examined in his travels, is reared through¬ 
out all the north of Ruffia, and refembles that of 
Iceland in fize, tail, and coarfenefs of fleece; but 
though this be the cafe in thefe few refpecls, yet 
it differs from it in a very effential charadter, that 
of horns, which are much fmaller, and have nothing of 
that exuberance which Buffon and others attribute to 
the fheep of that ifland. It refembles the Tfcher- 
keffian iheep in the form of its head, ftraight upright 
ears, and in thicknefs of fleece; but the quality of the 
two fleeces are very different, this variety having 
wool almoft as coarfe as dog’s hair : but the great 
diftinguifiiing charadter between them is the tail, 
which is almoft a quarter of a yard fhorter than that 
of the Tfcherkeffian. The brachiura, or fhort-tailed 
flieep, is reared not only by the northern Ruffians, but 
likewife by the Fins and other neighbouring nations. 
Some of this variety have been tranfported into Sibe¬ 
ria, where they have fjpported themfelves on fome 
paftures, though in poor condition; but through all 
the fouthern countries they are in lefs eftimation than 
the long-tailed and fat-tailed varieties, which are much 
fuperior to them for fize, fat, and good eating. The 
ewe of this fhort-tailed variety couples readily with 
die ram of the fteatopyga or fat-tailed breed, and, 
produces an animal nobler and larger than its mother, 
with a tail fwelled at the bafe with fat,, but meagre, 
towards the end like that of the mixed breed, which, 
makes Dr Pallas’s fourth and laft variety of domeftic 
fheep. The ewe alfo couples clandeftinely with the 

domeftic 


as to preferve the principal breeds very diftinfl, if left to a ftate of nature. The argali, ftrong, aftive, 
nimble, delights to live among rocks and inacceffible places; while the large flugglifli breed of fheep, fuch 
as thofe that have been taken into keeping by our countryman Bakewell, could never afeend thefe ftceps, 
but are well calculated to confume the produce of the fertile plains; there is therefore no chance that thefe 
two breeds would ever intermingle, if left entirely to themfelves. The laft of thefe two varieties has indeed; 
been long domeftieated by man, as being utterly incapable of withdrawing itfelf from his fway, though the 
firft hae been able to preferve its independence till the prefent hour in fome of the mountainous and lead 
inhabited diftricts on the globe.” He then goes on to mark the lelTer’ diftinftions, in which, however, we 
cannot follow him- 
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domeftic he-'goat, and produces an animal much re- 
fembling the mother, but with a fleece of wool and 
hair. The latter is a fad of the truth of which we 
have fome doubt. The Doctor may eafily have been 
milled, and may have adopted his opinion, merely from 
the fhaggy appearance of the fleece of fome breeds of 
flieep, which much refeir.bles the hair of a goat; but 
theie are found as well in countries where no goats 
exift, as in thofe where they abound. The fad has 
not then, we think, been fufficiently afcertained. 
This variety fupports extremely well the feverity of a 
northern climate; and Dr Pallas doubts not but it 
might pafs the winter in die plains of mountainous 
northern countries where there is not fo much fnow ; 
nay, he even thinks it might augment their hardinefs 
and ftrength, if we are to judge from the habits 
and treatment of the Iceland flocks, fo well defcribed 
by Anderfon in his account of that ifland. 

Dr Pallas remarked, that on mountainous paftures 
expofed to the fun, fuch as on the aclivity of the 
Ouralic chain, the Ruffian or fhort-tailed fheep were 
larger, fatter, and had a finer fleece. 

Cr offing the breed with the Tfcherkeffian or long¬ 
tailed Iheeplikewife mends both the ftature and fleece 
of the brachiura; whereas, in its own natural ftate, 
without admixture of other varieties of fheep, it is 
but fmall, lean, and produces, in the northern parts of 
Ruffia, a wool fo extremely coarfe as only to be fit for 
the cloth of peafants in a ftate of vaffalage. 

Whether coarfenefs of wool and leannefs be indeed 
tharaderiftical marks of this fpecies, is, we think, ex¬ 
tremely doubtful: we are rather inclined to confider 
them as mete accidental differences. 

The Dodor’s third variety, or Jieatopyga, which has 
a different name in almoft every country where it is 
reared, is both the moil abundant and largeft breed of 
fheep in the world. It is reared throughout all the 
temperate regions of Afia, from the frontiers of Eu¬ 
rope to thofe of China, in the vaft plains of Tartary. 
All the Nomade hordes of Afia, the Turcomans, Kir¬ 
guife, Calmucks, and Mongal Tartars, rear it; and 
indeed it conftitutes their chief riches, the number 
they poifefs being enormous. The Perfians alfo rear 
it in abundance ; as likewife the Hottentots, as we are 
informed by Kolbe in his Travels to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; whilft Olbeck, in his Journey to China, afferts, 
that the fat-tailed flieep are reared through that whole 
empire. We are told alfo by Shaw and the Abbe 
Demanent, that the fame breed obtains in Syria, 
Mauritania, and the other regions of Africa, under 
fome modifications of form, from different caufes ; fo 
that Dr Pallas thinks there is fufficient evidence that 
the fteatopyga, cr fat-rumped fheep, is the moft uni- 
verfally reared and multiplied cf any breed in the 
world. The flocks of all the Tartar hordes refemble 
one another by a large yellowifii muzzle, the upper 
jaw often projecting beyond the lower ; by long hang¬ 
ing ears ; by the horns of the adult ram being large 
fpiral, wrinkled, angular, and bent in a lunar form. 
The body of the ram, and fometimes of the ewe, 
fwells gradually with fat towards the pofteriors : where 
a folid mafs of fat is formed on the rump, and falls 
over the anus in place of a tail, divided into two hemi¬ 
spheres, which take die form of the hips, with a little 
^button of a tail in the middle, to be felt with the finger. 
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See A fig. 16. plate CCCLXXI. The uropygmm or 
fat-rump, which is made up of this oily fpecies of fat, 
is fo very large as to incommode the animal in walk¬ 
ing ; but when the fame fheep are carried into the in¬ 
terior parts of Ruffia, the tail lofes half its fize and 
weight, nay fometimes more, from a change in their 
food and mode of life. This variety, befides the 
charafters mentioned above, have flender legs in pro¬ 
portion to their bodies, a high cheft, large hang¬ 
ing tefticles, a large prepuce, and tolerably fine wool 
mixed with hair. Such are the great chara&e- 
riftic marks by which the flocks of all the Tartar 
hordes refemble one another; but climate, foil, See. 
produce fome fmall difference on this variety, whether 
reared by the Tartars or the Ruffians, in the weftem 
deferts of Great Tartary, from the river Volga to the 
Irtifii, and the Altaic chain of mounra'ns. In all that 
trad of country, the pafturage is rooftly arid ; and it 
abounds in acrid and liliaceous plants in fpring, whilft 
in fummer it produces, at leaft in the open fpots where 
flieep delight to feed, befides gramen, bitter and aro¬ 
matic plants, artemilia, camphorofna, and many fpecies 
of falfola, abounding in juices and ialts. There is 
like vile found everywhere an efflorefcence of natron, 
with fea or glaubers fait; nay, even the waters of 
the defert contain in general the fame falls'. Now it 
is almoft unneceffary to inform European fhepherds, 
that fuch pafturage has the effedt of augmenting the 
fize of fheep, if it produces no other change upon 
them ; fo that we fee, in this inftance, how fome kind 
of difference may ariie amongft fheep of the fame 
breed merely from accidental caufes, without the leaft 
admixture of heterogeneous blood. This variety 
changes greatly in fize and in other incidental cir- 
cumftances, according to the method of raffing or of 
treating them in different places and by different 
people. 

The fourth variety, raifed by the Boucharian Tar¬ 
tars and Perfians in great numbers, Dr Pallas regards 
as a mixed breed, arffing, as he fuppofes, from the 
union of the firft and third varieties, i. e. of the long 
and fat tailed flieep. The Dodlor does not think that 
they ever atta'm to the fize of either of their parents ; 
though, as he never lav? any full grown, he does not 
fpeak pofitively upon the fubjedh The head of this 
variety is like that of the Kirguife ; but the muzzle 
is fharper, refembling the Indian of Buffon: the 
body is rather linallerthan that of the Kirguife flieep: 
the ears are large and pendant: they have a fmall 
uropygium, like that of the Tartar fheep on the 
Jenify, efpecially when "begotten by a Kirguife ram; 
but in general they have a tail fat and broad at the 
bafe, with a long narrow appendage, which refembles 
the tail cf the Tfcherkeffian flieep. The Boucharian 
Tartars have a very valuable traffic with the furs of 
the lambs of this variety, which are exquifitely fine 
and beautiful. This fame variety is likewife raifed in 
great numbers by the Perfians ; and it is more than 
probable, if we are to give credit to authors ancient 
and modern, that this very variety obtains in Syria, 
Paleftine, and divers countries of Africa, known to 
them by the name of ovis macrocereas . It differs in 
all thofe countries from the fat-tailed, or fteatopyga of 
Pallas, in having a long tail, fat and broad above, 
with a long narrow appendage, which is exadtly the 
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Ovit. great marked charaAer of die BvUeharian breed. 

- Pliny tell$ us, Chat the Syrian fheep have long fat 

tails, and carry wool; and by Ruflel’s account of 
them, in his Natural hiftory of Aleppo, they refemble 
the Kirguife fheep ip the head, face, and ears hang¬ 
ing on the cheeks; but the tail is that of the 
JJoucharian, fat above, with a Jong lean append¬ 
age, He adds, that they are covered with a foft 
Wool, which is another tuit of refernblpnce with oitr 
pr.efent variety ; and thjt they weigh fomefimps tyo 
pounds, ope third of which js the weight of the tail. 
Gefner, in hi$ work on quadrupeds, tells us, that the 
Arab fheep of Kay have pearly the fame charaAeriftic 
mark?, efpecially with regard to the tail. 

.Shaw relates in his Travels, that fheep with fuch a 
compound tail are common in Mauritania, and in ad 
the Eaft; whilft K-dbe adores ns, that the fheep 
which are brought on board the fhips at the Cape of 
Good Hope have tails weighing 25 or 30 pounds, fat 
above, with 3 bony appendage hanging from it; and, 
laftly, the Abbe Deinanent, in his new Hiftory of 
Africa, fays, that fheep are f "tnd in Africa covered 
With wool, and with fuel) a tail as we have been de¬ 
ferring; whilft at Cape Gu rdia, in the fouth of 
Africa, all the fheep a: e white, with rather fmall black 
heads, otherwife a large handfome breed, with broad 
fat tails, fix or eight inches long. 

The Dodtor, however, does not entirely clofe his 
proofs here; for he quotes feveral paffiges from 
Mofes in confirmation of what he has advanced, viz. 
•that the Boucharian fheep obtain in Syria, Paleftine, 
•and divers countries of Africa. The paffages he 
CinoJes are thefe: Leyiticus viii. 25. 13c. 19. But 
whether thefe verfes prove what the Do&or has quoted 
them a- proving, we wfll not determine. 

Thefe are the four varieties which Dr Pallas faw 
and exam.iued in his extenfive travels. The account 
is, we think, curious; to gatur&lifts interefting; and 
Jo farmers it may be ufeful. Jf it only excite further 
refearch and minuter inquiry, it will an Over fome 
purpofe. Indeed, the man of fcfence will not reft 
fatisfied with what our prefcr.ilie,d bounds have per¬ 
mitted us to bring forward, b,ut will recur to the ori¬ 
ginal work of the learned author to whom we a r e 
primarily indebted for tbe above account. We refer 
fuch readers, then, to his Spkilegia Zoo’ogica, fafetc ulus 
Iffidechnus , printed at Berlin in 1776. 

It may not be improper to d.efcribe the figures of 
thefe four varieties. They are all contained in Plate 
CCCJLXXI. fig. 16 of which is the argali. Fig. 17. 
is a fide and back view ; letters A a of the ram of 
the fteatopyga, or fat-rumped variety, in its greateft 
purity pf breed,,as obtaining among the Kjrguife Tar¬ 
tars in the yaft plains of Southern Tartary. The po- 
lition of the animal marked with a {hows the uropy- 
gium or fat rump. Letter b is a reprefentation of the 
Bead cf the fame animal, with a couple of noneola 
jhanging from the neck, called by the Ruffians ear 
rings. Letter C is a drawing of another Kirguife 
Vol. XIII. 
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ram with five horns, fhowing at fame time the hanging 
pofitjon of the ears of this variety. Fig. 18. is a 
drawing of a degenerate breed cf the fteatopyga 
variety of fheep, reared, on the banks of the Jenify 
and Volga, without horns, and with the uropyg 11m 
or fat rump greatly dimiffifhed, an d one noneola. 

Letter b (fig. 19.) is a drawing of a ram of the fame 
variety of fheep, from the flocks of the Jenify Kirguife, 
with four horns f) mmetrically arranged by nature, as 
is frequently the cafe with this breed. 

In a fupplement to his article §heep, Buffon has 
tfiefe words refpe&ing the ftrepficers : “ I here yive ITuflbn, a* 
figures,” fays the Count (fee Plate CCCLXXI. above, 
fig. 14. and 15.) “ of a ram and .ewe, of which draw- P ^ &c> 
ings were fent me by the late Mr Colinfrn, fellow of 
the R.oyal Society of London, under the names of 
the JValackian ram and ewe. As this learned natura- 
lift died foen afterwards, I could not dilcover whether 
thefe fheep, whofe horns are extremely different from 
thofe of the ordinary kind, be comiTKn in Walachia, 
of whether they are only an accidental variety ( d ). 

** In the northern parts of Europe, as Denmark 
and Norway, the fheep are not good ; but, to improve 
the breed, rams are occafionally imported from Eng¬ 
land. In the iflands adjacent to Norway, the (been 
remain in the fields during the whole year; and they 
hecome larger and produce finer wool than thofe 
wlffichare under the care and direA'on of men. It is 
alleged, that thofe fheep which enjoy perfefl liberty 
always fleep, during .the night, on that fide of the 
ifland from whence the wind is to blow next day. 

This natural indication of the weather is carefully at¬ 
tended to by the mariners *. ♦ ponto- 

“ The rams, ewes, and wedders of Iceland, differ piddan’s 
chiefly from ours by having larger and thicker horns. Nat - Hift> 
Some of them have three, four, aqd even five horns. ofNoI "' va y* 
But this peculiarity of having more horns than two, 
muff not be confidered as common to the whole race 
of Iceland fheep; for in a flock of four or five hun¬ 
dred, hardly three or four wedders can be found with 
four or five horns, and thefe are fent to Copenhagen 
as rarities. As a farther proof of their being fcarce, 
they give a higher price in Iceland than the common 

_ § Hift. 

In Spain and the fouthern parts of Europe, the Gen. des 
flocks of fheep are kept in ftiades or ftables during the Voyages 
night: but in Britain, yrtv.re there is now no danger tom ' l! *‘ 
from wolves, they are allowed to remain without, both p ' p ‘ 
night and day; which makes the animals more healthy, 
and their flefh a more wholefome food. Dry and moun¬ 
tainous grounds, where thyme and fheep’s fefeue grafs 
abound, are the beft for thepafturing fheep. 

The fheep is fubjeft to many difeafes: fome arifing 
from infeAs which depofit their eggs in different parts 
of the animal: other? are caufed by their being kept 
in wet paftures ; for as the fheep requires but little 
drink, it is naturally fond of a dry foil. The dropfy, 
vertigo (the pendro of the Welih), the phthifis, jaun¬ 
dice, and worms in the liver, annually make great ha- 
4 C yock 
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(d) Dr Pallas thinks it very probable that the ftrepficeros variety of fheep were produced by propagating 
a particular configuration of horns. He alludes to the animal which Bellonius firft difeovered on Mount Ida 
ip Crete, and which he fuppofes the ftrepficeros of the ancients. 
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Ovis voc among our flocks : for the firft difeafe, the fiieep- 

tl herd finds a remedy by turning the infe&ed into fields 

U Je° ej brocm 5 which plant has been alfo found to be very 
•*—efficacious in the fame diforder among the human fpe- 
cies —The fheep is alfo infeffed by different f >rts of 
infedts; like the borfe, u has Us peculiar ceftrus or gad¬ 
fly, which depofits its eggs above the nofe in the fron- 
talfinufes (fee Oestrus) : when thofe turn into mag¬ 
gots, they become exceflively painful, and caufe thole 
violent agitations that we fo often fee the animal in. 
The French lhepherds_ make a common pradlice of 
eafmg the fhe-p, by trepanning and taking out the 
maggot; this pradlice is fometimes ufed by the Eng- 
lifh Ihepherds, but not always with the fame fuccefs. 
Befides thefe infedts, the fheep is troubled with a kind 
of tick and ioufe, which magpies and darlings contri¬ 
bute to eafeit of, by lighting on its back, and picking 
the ivfedls off. 

We had intended to have introduced into this article 
fome obfervations from Pennant; but it has already 
extended beyond its juft limits, and we dare not ven¬ 
ture to extend it further. Under the article Wool, 
which is intimately connedled with the prefent, we 
may perhaps have an opportunity of introducing fome 
additional remarks not without importance. At all 
events, we trult by that time to be able to give a fa¬ 
vourable report of that truly patriotic fociety which 
has been lately inftituted in the northern part of Great 
Britain, for meliorating the breed of fheep, and in 
confequence the nature and quality of the 'wool . From 
the adtive and indefatigable exertions of Sir John 
Sinclair, barf net, the prefident of that fociety, we have 
every thing to hope from well condudted experiments, 
and nothing to fear from groundlefs hypotheles. 

OUNCE, a little weight, the 16th part of a pound 
avoirdupois, and the 12th part of a pound Troy. The 
word is derived from the Latin, tmeia, “ the twelfth 
part of any whole,” called as ; particularly in geome¬ 
trical meafures, an inch, or the 12th part of a foot. 
See Inch and As. 

Ounce, in zoology. See Felis. 

OVOLO, or Ovum, in architedlure, a round mould¬ 
ing, whofe profile or fweep, in the Ionic and C<>mpo- 
fite capitals, is ufually a quadrant cf a circle : whence 
it is alfo commonly called the quarter-round. It is 
ufually cut with reprefentations of eggs and arrow¬ 
heads or anchors placed alternately., 

OU-poey-tse, a name given by the Chinefe ,to a 
kind of tiefts made by certain infedts upon tire leaves 
and branches of the tree call z&ycti-fou-tfe. Thefe nefts 
are much ufed in dyeing, and the phyficians employ 
them for curing many dift.mpers. Some of thefe 
_ nefts were brought to Europe, and put into the hands 
of ithe celebrated Mr GeofFroy. After having ex¬ 
amined them with fhe utmoft attention, this learned 
academician thou ht he perceiveddome conformity in 
them to thofe exciefcenccs which grow on the leaves 
of the elm, and which the vulgar call elm-bladders : he 
found thefe nefts fo fharp and aftringent to the tafte, 
that he conftdered them as far fuperi >r to every other 
fpecies of g ills ufed by the dyers. According^ him, 
they are the ftrongeft aftringents exifting in the vege¬ 
table kingdom. 

It is certain that there is a great affinity between 
the ou-poey-tfe and the elm-bladders. The form of 


both is unequal and irregular; they are covered on Ou poey- 
the outfide with a fhort down, which renders them tfe > 
foft to the touch: within they are full of a whitilh- ° u j~ e ' , 
grey duft, in which may be obferved the diied remains 
of fmall infedts, without difcovering a^y aperture thro' 
which they might have pafted. Thefe nefts ur blad¬ 
ders harden a they grow old: and their fubftance, 
which appears refinous, becomes brittle and tranfpa- 
rent; however, the Chinefe do not confider the ou- 
poey-tfe, notwithftanding their refemblance to elm- 
bladders, as excrefcences of the tree yen-fou-tfe, upon 
which they are found. They are perfuaded, that in¬ 
fedts produce a kind of wax, and conftiudt for them- 
felves on the branches and leaves of this tree (the fap 
of which is proper for their nouriftiment) little re¬ 
treats, where they may wait for the time of their me. 
tarn rphofis, or at leal depofit in fafety their eggs, 
which compofe that fine duft with which the ou-poey- 
tfe are filled. Some of the ou-poey-tfe are as large as 
one’s fill; but thefe are rare, and are generally pro¬ 
duced by a worm of extraordinary ftrength, or which 
has afiociated with another, as two filk-worms are 
iometimes feen lhut up in the fame ball. ' The fmabeft 
ou-poey-tfe are of ihe fize of a chefnut; the greater 
part of them are round and o; I ng; but they feldom 
refemble one another entirely in their exterior confi¬ 
guration. At firft, they are of a dark green colour, 
which afterwards changes to yellow; and the hufk, 
though pretty firm, becomes then very brittle. 

The Chinefe peafants colledt thefe ou-poey-tfe be¬ 
fore the firft hoar frofts. They take care to kill the 
worm inclofed in the hufks, and to expofe them for 
fome time to the fleam of boiling water. WUh-ut 
this precaution, the worm might foon break through 
its weak prifnn, which would imme.Jiately burft and 
be ufelefs. The ou-p< ey-tfe are ufed at Pekin for 
giving paper a durable and deep-black colour; in the 
provinces of Kiang-nan and Tche-kiang, where a great 
deal of beautiful fatin is made, they are employed for 
dyeing the filk before it is put on the loom. The 
Chinefe literati alfo blacken their beards with them 
when they become white. 

The medicinal properties of the ou-poey-tfe are,very 
numerous. The Chinefe phyficians introduce them 
into the ccmpofition of many of their remedies. They 
recommend them for flopping bloodings of every kind ; 
they confider them as an excellent fpecific for curing 
inflammations and ulcers, and for counteracting the 
efFedis of poifon;_ and they employ them with fuc¬ 
cefs in the dropfy, phthifis, epilepfy, catarrhs, fick- 
nefs, fluxions of the eyes and ears, and in many other 
diforders. 

Greater OUSE, a river which rifes near Fitwell in 
Oxfordlhire.and proceeds to Buckingham,Stony-Strat- 
ford, and Nevport.Pagnel, in Buckinghamfhire ; from 
thence it proceeds to Bedford, and turning north-eaft it 
paifes on to Huntingdon and Ely, till at length it ar¬ 
rives at Lynn-P-egis in Norfolk, and falls into the fea. 

It is navigable to fome diftance above Downham, where 
there is a good harbour for barges; ar.d a confiderable 
trade is carried on by it to Lynn and other towns. 

Smaller Ouse, rifes in Suffolk, ajid, feparating that 
county from Norfolk on the fouth-weft, difebarges 
itfelf into the Great Oufe near Downham. There is 
[till another of the fame name which rifes in the weft- 
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Oufter north-weft fide of Yorkfhire, and chiefly running to 
8 the fouth-eaft, at length falls into the Humber. 

Outlawry. OUSTER, or Dispossession, in law, an injury 
v which carries with it the amotion of poflcflion; for 
by means of it the wrong doer gets into the attual 
poflcflion of the land or hereditament, and obliges him 
that hath a right to feek a legal remedy, in order to 
gain poffeffion, together with damages. This oufler 
may either be of the freehold by abatement, intru- 
flon, diifeifin, difcontinuance, and deforcement ; or of 
chattels real, as an eftate by ftatute merchaut, ftatute- 
ftaple or elegit, or an eftate for years 

Ousrm le mein, amovire manum, in law, denotes a li¬ 
very of lands out of the king’s hands; or a judgment 
given for him that traverfed, or fued, a montrans le 
droit. When it appeared, upon the matter being flil- 
culied, that the king had no right or title to the land 
feized, judgment was given in chancery that the king’s 
hand be amoved ; and oufler le main, or amoveas manum, 
was therefore awarded to the efeheator, to reftore the 
land, &c. All wardlhips, liveries, oujltr le mains, Sc c. 
are now taken away and difeharged by ftatue 12. 
Car. II. 

OUSTIOUG, a town of the Ruffian empire, and 
capital of a province of the fame name, with an arch- 
bilhop’s fee and a caftle; feated on the river Suchan, 
over-againft the mouth of the Jug, in E. Long, 43. 25. 
N. Lat. 61. 48. 

Oustioug, a province of the Ruffian empire, bound¬ 
ed on the north by Dwina, on the eaft by the foreft 
of Zirani, on the fouth by Wologda, and on the weft 
by Cargapol and Waga. It is divided into two parts 
by the river Suchana; is full offorefts; and the rivers 
yield plenty of fill), which the inhabitants dry in the 
fun, and which make their principal nourifhment. 

OUT posts, in a military fenfe, a body of men 
polled beyond the grand guard; called out-pofts, as be¬ 
ing the rounds or limits of the camp. 

OUTLAW, fignifies one that is deprived of the be¬ 
nefit of the law ; and therefore held to be out of the 
king’s proteffion. 

Bratton afferts that an outlaw forfeits all he has; 
and that, from the time of his outlawry, he wears a 
wmlf’s head ; and any body may kill him with im¬ 
punity, efpecially if he defend himfelf or fly. But in 
Edward Ill’s time it was refolved by thejudges, that 
it lhould not be lawful for any man, but the lheriff 
alone (having fufficient warrant for it), to put to dea*th 
a mao that was outlawed. 

OUTLAWRY, the punifhment of a perfon who, 
being called into law, and lawfully, according to the 
ufual forms, fought, docs contemptuoufly refule to ap- 
pear. 

The effett of being outlawed at the fuit of another, 
in a civil caufe, is the forfeiture of all the perfon’s 
goods and chattels to the king, and the profits of 
his land, while the outlawry remains in force. If in 
treafon or felony, all the lands aud tenements which 
he has in fee, or for life, and all his goods and chattels, 
are alfo forfeited: and befides, the law interprets his 
abfence as a fufficient evidence of guilt; and without 
requiring farther proof, account the perfon guilty of 
the fail, on which enfues corruption of bh.od, &c. 
And then, according to Bratton, he may periih with¬ 
out law, &c. However, to avoid inhumanity, no man 
is intitled to kill him wantonly or wilfullyj but in fo 


doing he is guilty of murder, ui.lei's it happens in eu- Ovum 
deavouring to apprehend him : for any body may ar- If 
reft an outlaw, either of his own head, or by writ or 
warrant of capias utlagatum, in order to b; in7 him to 
execution. 

If after outlawry, in civil cafes, the defendant pub¬ 
licly appear, he is to be arrelted by a writ o i capns 
utlagaium, and committed till the outlawry be rever- 
fed : which reverfal may be had by the defendant’s 
appearing in court (and in the king’s-bench, by fend¬ 
ing an attorney, according to ftatute 4 and 5 W. and 
M. cap. 18.), and any plaulible circumftance, how¬ 
ever tr fling, is in general fufficient t- reverfe it; it 
being confidered only as a procels to force appear¬ 
ance. The defendant muft, however, pay full cofir, 
and muft put the plaintiff in the fame condition as if 
he had appeared before the writ of c:::°i facias was 
awarded. It is appointed by magna charta, that no 
freeman fliall be outlawed, but according to the law of 
the land. A minor or a woman cannot be outlawed. 

In Scotland outlawry anciently took place in the 
cafe of refufal to fulfil a civil obligation, as well as in 
criminal cafes. At prefent, however, it only takes 
place in the two cafes of flying from a criminal profe- 
cution, and of appearing in court attended by too 
great a number of followers. But the defender, upon 
appearing at any diftance of time and offering to Hand 
trial, is intitled dejure to havetheoutlawryreverfed, and 
to be admitted to trial accordingly, and even to bail if 
the offence be bailable. See Waive. 

OVUM anguinum. See Anguisum. 

OUTWORKS, in fortification, all thofe works 
made without-fide the ditch of a fortified place, to co¬ 
ver and defend it. See Fortification. 

OUZEL, in ornithology; a fpecies cf Motacil- 
la. 

OWEN (Thomas), a judge of the common-pleat, 
fon of Richard Owen, Efq; of Condover, in Shrop- 
fhire, was educated at Oxford, and, as is generally 
fuppofed, at Chrift-church college. Having taken 
a degree in arts, he left the univerfity, and enter¬ 
ed himlelf of Lincoln’s-inn in London, where in 
procefs of time he became an eminent counfellor. 

In 1583 he was eletted Lent-reader to that fociety. In 
1590 be was made fergeantat law, and queen’s fergeant 
Ron after. He arrived at length at the dignity of 
judge of the common-pleas; which office he is faid to 
have executed, during five years, with great abilities 
and integrity. He died in 1598; and was buried on 
the fouth fide of the choir in Wellminfter abbey, where 
a monument was eretted to his memory. He had the 
reputation of a learned man, and a patron of literature. 

He was the author of “ Reports in the common-pleas, 
wherein are many choice cafes, mod of them thorough¬ 
ly argued by the learned fergeants, and after argued 
and refolved by the grave judges of thofe times, with 
many cafes wherein the difference of the year-books 
are reconciled and explained.” Lond. 1656, folio. 

Owen (Dr John), an eminent and learned diife it- 
ing minifter, was born in 1616, at Hadham, in Ox- 
fordlhire, of which place his father was vicar. He 
made fuch furpriong proficiency in learning, that at 
twelve years of age he was admitted into Q iee.i’s- 
college, Oxford, and in 1635 was made matter cf arts : 
but loon after, difapproving the new regulations made 
by ArchbLhop Laud their chancellor, with which he 
-i C 2 refuftd 
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Owen, refufed to comply, he was obliged, in 1637, to leave 
v the univerfity ; when* taking Orders, he became chaplain 

to Sir Robert Dorrfier of Afcot in Oxtorcfliire, and 
■was at the fame time tutor to his elded fon. He was 
afterwards chaplain to John Lord Lovelace of Huiley 
in Berkibire; when the civil war broke out, he 
openly avowed the catife of the parliament; which 
was fi> relented by ah uncle, who had intended to 
leave him his ebate, that he difearded him, and left 
it to another. Yet though L rd Lovelace Tided with 
the king, he treated his chaplain with great civility : 
but on his going to join the royal army, Mr Owen 
went to London, and loon atter joined the non-con- 
formids. In 1642 e publilhed his book, intitled, A 
Difplay of ArminmniJ'm, which laid the foundation of 
his future advancement: for the committee for purging 
the church ot fcandalous mi.lifters were fo pirated with 
it, that Mr White their chairman fent him a presen¬ 
tation to the living f Fordham in Effex : but when 
he had been there about a year and a half, the patron 
hearing th it the fequeltred incumbent was dead, pre- 
fented another to the living ; upon which the earl of 
Warwick gave Mr Owen the living of Coggefhal. He 
had not, h wever, been long at that town before he 
left the Prelbytenans j and joining the Independents, 
formed a chu. ch there. He was now fent for leveral 
times to preach befr re the parliament; and among the 
red oft the 2i th of February 16489, the day f hu¬ 
miliation for the intended expedition to Ireland. Crom¬ 
well who was prefent at this lad difc urle, and had 
never ht ard him before, was extremely pleaied with it, 
and defined his company into Ireland, and that he would 
refidein the college of Du din. This he did ; but re¬ 
turned in about half a year. -Soon after Crom well fent 
him into Scotland ; but he alio returned from thence 
after about half a year’s day at Edinburgh. He was 
then promoted to the deanery of Chrid-church, Ox¬ 
ford, whither he went in 1651 ; and Cromwell, being 
row chancellor of the umveriity nominated him his 
vice chancellor. The next year he was Created do&or 
of divinity by diploma. Dr Owen enjoyed the pod 
of vice-chancellor five years; during which he behaved 
with the greated moderation j for, though often foli- 
cired, he never m debed the meeting of the royal-ids 
at the he ■ ,'e of Dr Willis the phyfkian, where divine 
fervice was .performed according to the liturgy <f the 
church of England ; and though he wasaconuniffion- 
cr for ejecting fcandalous miniders, he frequently over¬ 
ruled his brethren in favour o'f thofe royaldls who were 
didfnguifhed by their merit. At the death of Crom¬ 
well, he Was removed Irom the vice chancellorfhip: 
and at the Redoration was eje<ded from his deanery c f 
C rib-church. But he had provided himfelf a com¬ 
fortable retreat at an edate he had purchased at Had- 
ham. He now employed himfelt in preaching as oft¬ 
en as he had art opportunity, and in writing books; 
one of wh-ch, intitled Fist Lute, falling into the hands 
of Lord Clarendon, he was fu pleafed with it, < r (as 
is faid) irom policy pretended to be fo, that he lent 
for Dr Owen, and acknowledging the fetvice he had 
done by it to the Protcftant nelign n, offered t>- prefer 
him in the church, if he would conform; but he de¬ 
fied to be excufed.—His moderation drew him refpeid 
from perf ns if oppofite principles; and in ’.he num¬ 
ber of his friends were Dr Wfffcias biffiep of Chefter, 


and Dr Barlow billiop of London. He died at Eal- Owhyhec. 
ing in 1683. His works are printed in feven volumes —v—* 
folio. 

Wood, after cenfuring him in many refpedts, fay» 
neverthclefs, that, “ to fpeak impartially, he was a 
perfon well {killed in the tongues, Rabinical learning, 
and Jewifh rites and cudoms; that he had a great 
command of his Engliftt pen, and was one of the gen- 
teeleb and faired writers who ever appeared agamft 
the church of England.” 

OWHYHEE, the eafternmoft, and by far the lar¬ 
ged, of the Sandwich illands. Itsgreatid length from 
north t® fouth is 28^ )e gues, its breadth 24. and 
its circumference nearly 300 Englifh miles. It is di¬ 
vided ii to fix large didiift: ; two uf which on the north¬ 
ed fide are feparated y a mountain, that rifes in 
three peaks, which is perpetually 0 vered with i'now, 
and may be fecn clearly at 40 leagues didance. To 
the north of this mountain, the coad coufids of high 
and deep cliffs, d wn which fall many beautiful cas¬ 
cades of water. The whole country is covered with 
c coa nut and bread-fruit-trees. The peaks of the 
im untain on the north-ead fide appear to be about 
l.aP a mile in height, and entirely covered with fnow. 

To the f a:h of this mountain, the coad prefents a 
profp.A < f the molt dreary kind, the whole country 
appealing to have undergone a total change by means 
of f me dreadful convulfion. The giound is every 
where c vered wth cinders, and inicriedied in many 
places with black ifeak?, which teem to mark the 
courfe of & ’ava that has fii wed not many ages fince 
from the moun’ain to the fh ire. The fouthern pro¬ 
montory looks like the mete dregs of a volcano. The 
projecting headland is compofed ot broken and craggy 
rock , piled irregularly upon one another, and ter¬ 
minating in fliarp points ; yet amidd thefe ruins, there 
are many pieces of rich foil, which are c-irefully laid 
out in plantations, and the neighbouring fea a floras a 
vaft variety of excellent fifh; fo that tbis quarter is 
much better inhabited than thnfe which are more ver¬ 
dant. The fields ate mclofed with done fences, and 
are ii.tevfperfed with groves of coc a nut trees. We 
are told indeed by fome of Cook’s people who walked 
through a coufiderable part of it, that they did not 
obferve a lpot of gr. u..d that was fufceptible of im¬ 
provement .ed implanted; and indeed the count! y, 
from their acc< unt, could fcatcely be cultivated to 
greater advantage f r the nurpoies of the natives. 

They were fnrprifed at feeing leveral fields of hay; 
and upon their inquiry, to what paiticular ufe it was 
applied, they were informed, that it wa- intended to 
cover the grounds where the young taro grew, in or¬ 
der to peferve them from being fcorched by the rays 
of .he fun. 'They oblerved ami ng the plantations a 
few huts fcaltered about which afforded occafu nal 
fhelter to the labourers; but they did not fee any v.l- 
lages at a greater diftance from the fra th in ft ur or 
five miles. Near one of them, which was fituated 
about four miles from the bay, they difeovertd a .cave, 
forty fathoms in length, three in breadth, and ot the 
fame height. It was open at each end .; its lides were 
fluted as if wrought with a chifel; and the iurf ce 
was glazed over, perhaps by the adtion of fire. There 
are fuppofed to be on this ifland about jyc.000 inha¬ 
bitants. ho long as the name of Captain Cook -IhaU 

be 
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Owhyhee be remembered, this ifland will not be forgotten ; for 

>—“v- be here fell a viftim to a llrange concatenation of 

events. See Cook. 

We have the following account of the inhabitants 
of this ifland in Ellis’s Authentic Narrative, &t. 

“ The men are above the middle fize, ftout, well 
made, and fleihy, but not fat. Corpulency is not al¬ 
together fo great a mark of diftinriion in thefe as in 
the Society Ifles; and tallnrfs, for which the Otahei- 
teans have great partiality, is alfo overlooked. Their 
colour is in general brown olive. The women are in 
genetai malculine, though there are fomc delicately 
made, and the voice of them all is foft and feminine. 
The ha'r both cf the head and beard is black ; that 
ot the head the men wear in the form of a helmet, 
that is, a long frizzled ridge from the forehead to the 
neck, the fides being much fhorter. This fafhion fe ms 
to prevail only among the principal people, that of the 
inferior fort being of an equal length in every part. 
Mod ot them were very defirous cf parting with their 
beards, which, they faid, were difagreeable and trou¬ 
blesome, and were fond of being fliaved by cur people. 
Some of the priefts wore their beards long, and would 
not on any account part with them. The women wear 
their hair long before, but very fliort behind, which is 
not the moft becoming mode; and, like thefe of the 
Friendly Ifles, they have a way of rendering it of dif¬ 
ferent coh urs, red, yellow, and brown. The features 
of both fexes are good, and we faw fome of the fe¬ 
males who might really be called fine women. Their 
tee h are even and perfectly white. In general, they 
feetn to be very healthy, and we obferved feveral who 
appeared to be of great age. As to difeafe- , we faw 
none who laboured under any during our Hay except 
the venereal complaint; coughs and colds indeed were 
pretty general, and one man died. From what we 
c- uld learn of his dif-rder from the natives, it was a 
violent griping or colic. 

“ Be th men and women appeared to be of a good 
difpofition, and behaved to each other with the tc-n- 
dereft regard: when they did fall out, which fome- 
times was the cafe, occafioned by the upfe'tirg of a 
canoe, or fome fuch trifling accident, they only fcold- 
cd a little, and this v'as foon over and forgotten. We 
never iaw them ftrtke each other upon any occaflon. 
They are all thieve', from the aree to the towtow, 
but not quite fo expert at it as our Otaheitee friends. 

“ The cuftom ot tattowing prevails greatly among 
thefe people, but tire men have a much laiger fhare of 
it than the women: many {particularly fome of the 
natives ot M'-w'vhee) have one half their body, from 
head to foot, marked in this manner, which gives them 
a moft ftriking appearance. It is dene with great re- 
gu'.ari-y, and loots Temarkablv neat: fome have only 
an arm marled in this manner, oiliers a leg; fome 
again have both arm and leg, and others only the hand. 
The \v< men are the m< ft part marked upon the hand, 
ard feme upon the tip <f then tongue; but (f thefe 
we faw but lew'. Both fexes have a particular maik 
according to <h-e dill iff in which they live; or it is 
ra her the mark cf the suee, or principal man, under 
wl ofe jurifoiffii n they m te immediately aye We 
never faw the < peration of tattowing performed, i or 
could we procure a tight of the inlhuments tried upon 


this occaflon ; but it is likely they are much the fame Owhyhe*. 
as thofe of the Friendly and Society Ifles. *—• 1 

“ Both men and women are very cleanly in their 
perfons; the latter w afh their whole bodies in frefh 
water twice and fometimes three times a-day ; but the 
women of Otaheitee have the advantage of them in one 
po nt of cleanl nefs, which is eradicating the hairs 
from under the arm-pits. This is a cuftom we ob¬ 
ferved nowhere but at the Society Id s. 

“ There are no people in the world who indulge 
themfelves more in their fenfual appetite than thefe; 
in fafl, they carry it to a moft fcandaLus and lhime- 
ful degree, and in a manner not proper to be men¬ 
tioned. The ladies are very lavilh of their favours; 
but are far from being fo mercenary as thofe of the 
Friendly or S >ciety Ifles, and li me of their attach¬ 
ments feemed purely the effhfl of affeflion. They arc 
initiated into this way of life at a very early period ; 
we faw fome who could not be more than ten years 

Old. 

“ Their clothing confifts of cloth of different kinds: 
that worn by the men, which is called marro, is about 
half a ya- d wide, and four yards long ; that of the wo¬ 
men, three quarters of a yard wide, and of the fame 
length as the mens : this they call pah-oowwa ; they 
both wear it round their middle, but the men pafs it 
between their legs. This i s the general drefs of both 
fexes; but the better lort fometimes throw a large 
p ece loofely over their ihoulders. Befides the marro, 
they have feveral other kinds of cloth, which derive 
their names either from the different ufes they are ap¬ 
plied to, or their different texture and pattern; all, 
however, as far as we could learn, are made from the 
Chinefe paper mulberry tree. The principal of thefe 
is the cappa, which is about 10 or 12 feet long, and 
nearly as many wide, and is thick and warm; they 
wrap themfelves up in this when they retire to fleep. 

They have another kind, which is white, and much 
thinner ; this, as has been before obferved, they throw 
loolely over their flnulders; it is fometimes 2 > or 30 
yards long, and wide in proportion. The marro and 
pah-o'ouwa are curiouflv painted of various pa terns, 
but he others are generally white, or dyed red, black, 
and yell w. 

“ The principal ornaments of the men are the 
feather-caps and cloaks; fome of the latter reach down 
to their heels, and have a moft magnificent appear¬ 
ance. They are made for the moft part of red and 
yellow feathers, whi h are tied upon fine net-work. 

The caps are compofed of the fame kind ot feathers, 
which are fometimes intermixed with black; they are 
fecured upon a kind of bafket-work, made in the form 
of a helmet. Both caps and cloaks arc made of va¬ 
rious patterns and fizes. The cloaks are not all com¬ 
pofed of the fame kind of feathers, but are f metimes 
varied wijtn the long tad-feathers of the cock, with a 
border of yellow or red, and f metimes with thofe cf 
the tropic bird. Both caps and cloaks, however, are 
only to be fern in tine pofthfij m cf the prinrip d people. 

They have a'fo a kind of fly flap, made of a bun h of 
fetthcr - fixed to the end of a thin piece of fmo< th 
and p diibed wood: they are generally made of the 
tail-leathers of cock- but the better fent of people 
have them of the^ropic birds feathers, or thofe belong- 

ing 
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O why he !ng to a black and yellow bird called moho'. The 
t. handle is very frequently made of one of the bones of 
_ L “’ S ' r ^ le arnl or l e g of thofe whom they have killed in 
battle, curioufly inlaid with tortoife-fhell: thefe they 
deem very valuable, and will not part with them un¬ 
der a great price. This ornament is conimcn to the 
fuperit rs uf both fexes. 

“ The women too have their fhare in the ornamen¬ 
tal way : that which they value mod is the orai. This 
is a kind of ruff or necklace, made of red, green, black, 
and yellow feathers, curioufly put together, and in 
mold elegant patterns, which really do honour to the 
fancy of the ladies, whofe bufinefs it is to make them. 
They nevtr think themfelves dreffed without one or 
two of thefe round their necks, and thofe who can 
afford it wear many. Others again are compofed of 
fmall variegated {bells, difpofed in a very neat manner; 
and fome confift of feveral rows of twilled hair,'with 
a piece of carved wood or bone, highly polilhed, the 
bottom part forming a curve. The higher the qua¬ 
lity of the wearer, the greater is the fize of the wood 
or bone, and the quantity of the twilled hair. The 
next thing is the poo-remah or bracelet; the mod va¬ 
luable are made of boar’s tufks fattened together fide 
by fide with a piece of firing, by means of a hole drill¬ 
ed through the middle ; the larger the tulks, the great¬ 
er the value. Sometimes two fliells tied round the 
wrifts with twilled or braided hair, ferve the purpofe of 
bracelets; but even in this cafe they fhow great nice¬ 
ty, being particularly careful to match them as near as 
poffible. They were prodigioully fond of thofe we 
gave them, which were only a few beads, fecured by 
thread upon a drip of fcarlet cloth, and made to but¬ 
ton round the wrilt. So much did they at fird value 
them, that a fmall hatchet and one of thefe would pur- 
chafe a hog, which without it could not have been 
'bought for three large hatchets. The women were 
perpetually teazing the men to difpofe of their various 
, articles for thefe bracelets ; at lead one of them was 
always to make a part of the price.” W. Long. 156. o. 
S. Lat. 19. 28. 

OWL, in ornithology. See Strix. 

OWLING, fo called from its being ufually carried 
on in the night, is the offence of traniporting wool or 
fheep out of England, to the detriment of its daple 
manufadture. I his was forbidden at common law, 
and mere particularly by llatute it Edw. III. c. 1. 
when the importance of our woollen manufadture was 
fird attended to ; and there are now many later fta- 
tutes relating to this offence, the mod ufeful and prin¬ 
cipal of which are thofe enabled in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and lince. Thedatute 8 Eliz. c. 3. makes 
tire tran-lportation of live fheep, or embarking them on 
board any (hip, for the fird offence forfeiture of goods, 
and imprifonment for a year, and that at the end of 
the year the left hand (hall be cut off in fome public 
market, and lhall be there nailed up in the opened 
place ; and the fecund offence is felony. The datutes 
12 Car II. c. 32. and 7 and 8 Will. III. c. 28. make 
the exportation of wool, fheep, or fuller’s earth, liable 
to pecuniary penalties, and the forfeiture of the filter¬ 
ed of the fhip and cargo by the owners, if privy ; and 
confifcation of goods, and three years imprifonment to 
the mailer and all the mariners. And .the datute 4 
Geo. I. c. 11. (amended and farther enforced by 12 


Geo, II. c. 21. and 19 Geo. II. c. 34), makes it Oxalis, 
tranfportation for feven years, if the penalties be not Oxford, 
paid. “ ‘ 

OXALIS, woodsorrel : A genus of the penta- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 14th or¬ 
der, Gruinalcs. The calyx is pentaphyllous; the petals 
connedted at the heels; the capfule pentagona',’ and 
opening at the angles. There are feven fpecies ; cf 
which the only remarkable is the acetofella, or com¬ 
mon woodforrel. This grows naturally in moift fhady 
woods, and at the fides of hedges in many parts of 
Britain, and is but feldom admitted into gardens. The 
roots are compofed of many fcaly joints, which pro- 
pagate in great plenty. The leaves arife immediately 
from the roots upon fingle long foot-dalks, and are 
compofed of three heart-fhaped lobes. They are grate¬ 
fully acid, and of ufe in the feurvy and other putrid 
diforders. 

OXFORD, the capital of a county of the fame name 
in England, celebrated lor its univerfity, and pleafant- 
ly fituated in a plain, with a fine fruitful country all 
around. The compofition of the name is obvious. In 
the Britilh times it feems to have been a place of ftudy. 

“ The wil’dom of our anceftors (fays Camden), as ap¬ 
pears in our hillory, confecrated even in the Britilh 
times this city to the mufes, tranllating them from 
Greeklade (now a fmall town in Wilts) hither, as to 
a more fruitful nurfery. For Alexander Necham *, * De Na- 
writes, ‘ Italy claims fuperior knowledge of civil law; tura Re. 
but the lludy of divinity and the liberal arts prove, rum, lib, %. 
that the univerfity of Paris deferves the preference of 
all others. Agreeable alfo to Merlin’s prophecy, Wif- 
dom has flourilhed at the Ford of Oxen, and will in its 
due time pafs over alfo into Ireland.’ But in the fol¬ 
lowing Saxon age, when fo many critics were deftroy- 
ed, it underwent the common fate, and for a long 
while was famous only for the relicks of Fridefwide, 
who was ranked among the faints for her holy life, 
merely becaufe lhe had folemnly devoted herfelf to 
God; and prince Algar, foliciting her in marriage, 
was miraculoully, as they lay, deprived of his eye- 
fight.” 

Perhaps the following add tional extradl from Cam¬ 
den will be more to the purpofe in developing the 
ancient (late of learning in this city, than any thing 
which we could bring forward of our own. “ When 
the ftorm of the Danilh war was over, the moll reli¬ 
gious prince Alfred* reftored their retreats to the long , A ^ ggg 
exiled mufes, by founding three colleges, one for 
grammarians, another for philofophy, and a third for 
divinity. This will be more fully explained by the fol¬ 
lowing paffage in the old annals of the New M inallery 
at Wiacbeflcr. ‘ In the year of our Lord 806, the 
fecond year of the arrival of St Grymbold in England, 
the univerfity of Oxford was begun ; the fird who 
prefided and read divinity ledtures in it being St Neotb, 
an abbot and able divine; and St Grymbold, a mod 
eminent profeffor of the incomparable fweetnefs of the 
facred pages ; Affer the monk, an excellent fcholar, 
profe fling grammar and rhetoric ; John monk of the 
church of St David giving ledtures in logic, mufic, 
and arithmetic; and John the monk, colleague of St 
Grimbald, a man of great parts, and a univerfal fcho¬ 
lar, teaching geometry and allronomy before the mod 
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Oxford gl° r ' 0lls and invincible King Alfred, whofe memory taken by William the Conqueror. About this year, 
Will dwell like honey in the mouths of all.” Soon af- however, Robert Puien began to read lectures in divi- 
ter, as we find in an excellent MS. ol the laid Aller, nity, or as it is exprefted in the Chronicle of Oftney 
who was at that time profcffor here, ‘ broke out a abbey) the Holy Scriptures, which had fallen into ne- 
lliarp and fatal quarrel between Grymbold and thole gleft in England ; and luch was the reiort of llude ts 
very learn.d men whom he had brought thither with to ic, thac in the reign of King John theie w>re not 
him, and the old fcholars whom he f und there ; who, fewer than 3000. R obeitd’Oily, a Norman, t > whom 
on his coming, unanimoufly refuled to receive the William the Conquen r had given the greateft part of 
rules, methods, and forms of lecturing, thatGrymbol it, built a cable on the welt fide in 1701 ; and he is 
introduced. Three years had palled without any gieat alfo fuppofed to have lurrounded it v. ith walls. In a 
difference between them ; bnt the fecret aveifion alter- palace built by Henry 1 . was Lorn Richard I. corn- 
wards broke out with the utmoft violence. In order monly called casur de Lion. About the tenth oi King 
to quell it, the invincible King Alired, as foon as he John, there happened a quarrel between the citizens 
heard of it by the meflages and complaints from Grym- and ftudents j in confequence of which many of the 
bold, went in perfon to Oxford to put an end to the latter quitted it, but returned ag lin a few years after- 
dilpute, and he took the greateft pains to hear the wards. Here Henry III. held a parliament to fettle 
caufes and complaints on both lides. The foundation the differences betwixt him and his barons ; when he 
of the difference was this: The old fcholars maintain- confirmed the privileges granted to the univeifity by 
ed, that before Grymbold came to Oxford learning his predeceffors, and added others of his o wn. L. this 
had flourifhed there, though the fcholars at that time re ; gn the ftudents are laid to Lave been 30,000, who 
were fewer than in more ancient times, the greater were all excommunicated by the pope for fine rude- 
part being driven out by the cruelty and opprelfu n of nefs to his legate. In the time of Duns Scotus, we 
the Pagans. They alfo proved and lhowed, and that are told that 30,000 fch Hr> attended his ledtuies. 
by the undoubted teftimony of ancient chronicles, ihat Matthew Paris itylss the univerfity of Oxf< rd, ‘ the 
the ordinances and regulations of the place were efta- fecond fchool of the church after Paris, and the very 
bldhed by certain religious and learned men, fuch as foundation of the church.’ The popes had beft re 
Gilda c , Melkinus, Ninnius, Kentigern, and others, this honoured it with the title of Umverjly, which 
who had all lived to a good old age in thefe ftudies, they had conferred by their degrees on no other but 
having fettled matters there in peace and harmony; that of Paris, this of Oxf >rd, and th-fe of Bologna 
and alfo that St Germanus came to Oxford, and ftaid and Salamanca. It W'as decreed by the counfel of Vi- 
there half a year in his journey over Britain to preach enne, that ‘ fchools for the ftudy cf the Hebrew, Ara- 
againftthePalagianberefies,and wonderfully approved bic, and Chaldee languages, lliculd be ercdted in the 
their plan and inftitution. The king, witi. unheard- ftudies ot Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca (as 
of condefcei'fion, gave be th parties attentive hearing, the moft confiderable), that the knowledge of ti efe 
and repeated his pious and feafon.ible advice to main- languages might prevail by their being thu taught; 
tain mutual union and concord, and left them with the and that Catholic perfons be ch< fen, fuffic e.itly vei fed 
prufpedt that both parties would follow his advice and therein, two in each language. For ch >ie in Oxiord, 
embrace his inftitutions. But Grymbold, offended at the bifhops, monafteries, chapters, convents, colleges,, 
this proceeding, immediately retired to the monaltery exempt and not exempt; and the reftor- of churches 
at Winchefter lately f unded by King Alfred. He thro’out Lttigland, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, were 
alfo caufed his tomb to be removed to Winchefter, in to provide a competent maintenance.” In Edw. III.’s 
which he had intended to lay his bones when his time, the fcholars were Split into two factions, call- 
courfe of life was ended, in the vault u.d.r the chan- e J the northern and fouthern men; a divillon w hich was 
cel ot St Peter’s church at Oxford, which church him- attended with many dilorders and much violence, but 
felf had built from the ground of ftone polilhed in the in a fhort time concoi d and harmony again prevailed, 
moft coftly manner.” As colleges began ab ut this time to be founded 

“ This happy reftoration of learning was followed and endowed, we fhall here prefent our readers with 
in a few years by various calamities. The Danes in a lift of them, together with the time when, and the 
the reign of Edward plundered and burnt the place; perfons by whom, they were founded, 
and foon after Harold Harcfoot praftifed the moft in¬ 


human barbarities here in revenge for fume of his men Colleges. 
who were killed in an affray ; fo that the moft melan- Univ rfuy 
choly remove of the ftudents enfued, and the uftiver- Baliol. 
fity remained almoft extindf, a lamentable fpedtacle till 
the time of William the Norman. Some have taliely Merton, 
fuppoled this prince took the city, mifload by a wrong Orel, 
reading in fome copies of Oxonia for Exnnia. At that Exeter, 
time, however, it was the feat ot an univerfity, as we CI“eens 
learn from thefe v\ords < f Ingulpbus, who lived at that New Cohege. 
time. * I Ingulphus fettled fir it at Weitminfter, was 
afterward^ lent to ftudy at Oxford, having made great- Llncola 
er proficiency than many of my own age in Ariftotle, ^11-Souls. 

&c.’ What we call an univerfity, they in that age 

called a Jhidy.” Many are of opinion that it was de- Magdalen. 

ferted till about the year 11 29, and that this cefertion 

was in confequence of its having been belteged and ‘-razen-Nofe 
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over England, 
when Robert 
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ard, recorder, 
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i'homas Tifdale, Elq : and .Dr? T 
Richard Whitwick. \ J amtS 

Worrefter wa3 called Gloucestek hall til lately, that it was 
endowed by Sir Thomas Coke, and made collegiate. 

Hartford was Hart-halt, till 1740, that it was on.died into a 
college by Dr Richard Newton, 


All thefe are richly endowed, and have fine garden*, 
libraries, chapels, &c. The halls in which the (In¬ 
dents maintain themtelves, except a few that have ex¬ 
hibitions, are thefe: St Edmund’s, belonging to 
Queen’scollege ; Magdalen, to Magdalen college; St 
Alban’s to Menton; St Mary’s to Oriel; New.Inn, to 
New-college. Several perfons have been great bene¬ 
factors to particular colleges, as Dr Rateliife to Uni- 
v.erfity college; Colonel Codrington and Dr Clarke, 
to All-fouls; Queen Caroline, to Queen’s; the before- 
mentioned Dr Clarke and Mrs Eaton, to Wore elder; 
Dr Wake, archbifhap of Canterbury, to Chri ft-church. 
The mod confiderable of thefe colleges are Magdalen’s 
and Chrift-church, which areas nobler foundations as 
any in the world. The church of the latter is the ca¬ 
thedral, and has a dean, eight canons, eight chaplains, 
eight Tinging men, eight chorifters, a teacher of m.u- 
fic, and an urgamift. Each of the colleges has its vi- 
fitor appointed by its ftatutes, except Chrift-church, 
which is fobjedt to the vifitation of the Sovereign alone. 
The other remarkable buildings belonging to the uni¬ 
verfity are, firft, the public Schools ; fecondly, the Bod¬ 
leian or public library; thirdly, Ratcli.fFe’s library, a 
moll elegant ftru6fure, for building and furnifhing 
which, Dr Rateliife left 40,0001.; fourthly, the theatre, 
built by Sheldon, archbi/hop of Canterbury; fifthly, 
the mu.feum, in which is an elaboratory and a repofi- 
tory for natural and artificial rarities and antiquities ; 
fixthly, the Clarendon printing houfe, fo called be- 
caufe it was built partly with the money arifing to 
the univerfity by the fide of Iv rd Clarendon’s hi fiery. 
To the fouth of Magdalen college lies the phyfic gar¬ 
den, inftituted by the Earl of Danby, -aed much im¬ 
proved by Dr Sherratd. It contains five acres, in 
which is a complete feries offuch plants as grow natu¬ 
rally, difpofed in.their refpeflive claffes ; together with 
two neat and convenient green houfes, Hocked with a 
valuable collection of exotics, and a hot-houfe, where 
various plants brought from the warmer climates are 
laifed. The whole body of the univerfity, including 
profeffor=, fellows, and ftudents of all forts, exceeds 
3000. Each college has its particular ftatutes and 
rules for government. There are four terms in the 
year for public exercifes, &c. and particular days and 
hours for public ledu.es by the feveral profeffors. The 
univerfity is governed by a chancellor, high fteward, 
vice-chancellor, two predtors; a public orator (fee Pub¬ 
lic Orator ); a keeper of the archives, a regifter, 
•three efquire-beadles, and three yeoman-beadles. As 
to the city, it has had the fame privileges granted to 
jt as London, particularly an exemption from toll all 
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It was made an epifoopal fee is 154 j, 
King, the laft abbot of Ofeney, was 
It is governed by a mayor, high-ftew- 
four aldermen, eight affillants, two , 
bailiffs, a town-clerk, two chamberlains, all that 
have borne the office of bailiff and chamberlain, and 
twenty-four common-council men : but thefe are fub- 
jedt to the chancellor c r vice-chancellor of the uni- 
verfuy in all affairs of moment; and not only the may¬ 
or, but the principal citizens, and lberiff of the coun¬ 
ty, take an oath to maintain the privileges of the uni- 
rerfity. The city, including the colleges, is a place of 
conhderable magnitude, having 13 parity-churches, 
befides the cathedral, well built, clean, and regular. 
At the entrance of die town from the Woodftock and 
Banbury roads, a neat jhofpital hath been lately eredt- 
ed by the truftees of Dr Ratcliffe’s benefidion, out 
of the furplus money remaining after defraying the 
expence of his library. The male line of the family .of 
Vere, to whom the city had given the ti tle of earl for 
500 years, failing in Aubrey de Vere, who was twen¬ 
tieth earl, Queen Acute conferred the title upon Robert 
Harley, a defeendart of the Veres, in whofe family it 
(till continues. The chief trade or the city is in malt, 
conveyed in barges to London. It is imp ifibie, in the 
narrow bounds necelfarily preferibed to this article, to 
give fo particular an account of this celebrated place 
as its importance demands: but we ftall refer our 
readers to rhe article University, when this femi- 
nary, a*n ngll others, (hall be more particularly de- 
feribed. 

OXFORDSHIRE, which made part of the terri¬ 
tory .of the ancient Dobuni, a county of England, 
bounded on the well by-Gl uiceilertyire ; or. the fouth, 
where it is broadeft, the river Ifis divides it from jBerk- 
fliire; on the eaft, it is b unded by Buckinghaiptyire, 
and on the north, inhere it terminates in a narrow 
point, it has on the one fide Northampton! hi re, and 
on the other Warwickfhire. It extends 50 miles from 
north to fouth, and 35 from eaft to weft, making 
about 130 in circumference: within which are con¬ 
tained one city, 15 market-towns, 280 parifhes, 14 
hundreds, 534,000 acres, apd about 120,000 foujs. 
The air is fweet and pleafant, and die foil rich and 
fertile. The lower parts confift of meadows and corn¬ 
fields, and the higher were covered with woods till the 
civil wars; in which they were fo entirely deftroyed, 
that wood is now extremely fcarce and dear, exceptfo 
what is called the chiltern, and fo is coal; of confe- 
quence fuel bears an exorbitant price. The county is 
extremely well watered; for befides the Ifis, Tame, 
Cherwell, Evenlode, <and Windruty, there is a great 
number of leffer rivers and brooks. One of the four 
great Roman ways paffes quite thro’ this county, enter¬ 
ing at the pariftr of Chinner, and going out at that of 
Curing. There is another leffer one, that extends be¬ 
tween Colnbrook and Wallinford, called Gremefsiie. 
The county fends nine members to parliament, vi/,. 
two for the (hire, two for the city, two for the univer¬ 
fity, two for new Woodftock, and one for Banbury. 

OXGANG, or Oxg ate, is generally taken, fo uyr 
old law-books, for 15 acres, or as much ground as a 
fingle ox can plough in a year. 

OXUCLiE, fo natural h : ftory, the name of a ge¬ 
nus of ioflils of the dafs of felenitge, bpt of the colum¬ 
nar, not the rhomboidal, kind. Of this rpnus there are 
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only two known /pedes: i. A fine kind with thin each other only in the proportion of the hydrogens O.w/dation, 
flakes and traniverie filaments, found in the clayey and carbonne in their bales. The bafes of the animal Q*ygc»e-_ 
banks of the river Nen, near Peterborough in North- oxyds are Hill more complicated; all, or moil of them, 
ampronfhire; and, 2. A dull kind with thick plates confiding of various combinations of azote, pliof- 
and longitudinal filaments. This is not uncommon in phorus, hydrogene, carbonne, and fulphur. See 
Yorkfliire, and lies fometimes in a yellow and fome- Calx, Chemistry, and Table of Chemical No¬ 


times in a blue clay. menclatxjre. 

OXUS, or Jihun, a large river of Afia, much OXYDATION, is a term employed by the later 
taken notice of in Ancient hidories, but does not rile chemids to exprei's the procefs by which bodies are 
in the north of India, as mod authors affirm; lor, converted into oxyds; and it is allowed on all hands 
according to the bed and lated maps made by thofc to be exadtly fimilar to combudion. The nature of 
who have been upon the fpot, it ran a courfe of about this procefs has been much dllputed; and the quedion 
260 miles from the Cafpian Sea to the lake Aral, on this fubjeft involves in itfelf great part of the con- 
whofe dimendons have lately been difeovered, and troverfy between the followers of the immortal Stahl 
is but very lately known to the Europeans; but, as and the judly celebrated Lavoifier, the founders of 
it pafles through a defert country abounding with the pblogidic and antiphlogiftic theories, which have 
funds, the inhabitants fo diverted its courfe, that the for feme years divided the chemical world. A view 
old channel can hardly be difeovered. of this quedion, fufficiently didindl, may be taken 

OXYCRATE, in pharmacy, a mixture of vinegar from the cafe of metals and their oxyds. Metallic 
and water, proper to ad'uage cool aud refrdh. The calces [oxyds fay the phlogiltians) are fimp’e bodies, 
ufual proportion is one fpoor.ful of vinegar to five or which, when united with phi' gidon, form metals, 
fix fpoonfuls of water. The procefs of reduction condils in expofing the ores 

OXYD, is the term ufed In the new chemical no- of metals to an intenfe heat in contact with fome 
menclature to exprels a very numerous clafs of bodies inflammable body, mod commonly charcoal. Du- 
formed by the union of certain bafes with a fmaller. ring this operation, fay they, the charcoal being in- 
proportion of oxygene than " hat is necclfary for their flamed, parts with its phlogidon, which is immediately 
converfion into acids. (See Oxygene). The mod re- abforbed by the calx and a metal is formed. La- 
markable of thefe bodies are what were formerly call- voider and his followers, on the contrary, contend that 
ed metallic calces, and have for their bafe fonje me- metals are Ample bodies; but that in the date of 
tallic fubdance. It is in this date that metals are con- oxyds, that is, as they commonly exid in their ores., 
tained in their ores, from which they are extra&ed, they are combined with oxygene. But as oxygene at 
and converted into the reguline or metallic form, by a high temperature is more dronglv attracted by char- 
the procefs called redudion. Metals are converted in- coal than by mod metals, during the procefs of re- 
to oxyds by combudion, and by Aqlution in acids; and duction the oxyd is decompounded, and the oxygene 
many cf them adume this form from the aftion of the unites with the charcoal to form carbonic acid, leaving 
atmofphere alone, but more readily when this is af- the regulus or metal free. On this point hinges the 
fided by moidure. During their converfion into oxyds, great quedion, the decidon of which mud materially 
metals lofe their fplendor, and, acquiring a confider- affedt almod every part of chemical theory. Wait¬ 
able increafe of aWolute weight, put on an earthy, out prefuming to decide between thefe two opinions, 
pulverulent appearance. It has of late been fuppofed the former of which is dill fupported by one or two 
that all earths are metallic, oxyds, and that all of them chemids of the fird rank, we agree with Dr Black 
would be capable of reduction, were wc podeffed of in thinking that, though there dill remain a few fads 
any body for which oxygene had a dronger elective which have not been thoroughly explained on anti- 
attradion than that by which it is kept in conjunc- phlogidic principles, this theory is much more Ample, 
lion with the bafes of thefe fuppofed oxyds. But this and better fupported by facts, than any that preceded 
opinion, being perfectly unfupported by experiment, it. It has this great advantage over the dodtrine of 
cannot be admitted in a fcience which, like the che- Stahl, that it requires not the fuppofition of an ar- 
midry of the prefent day, afpires to demondration. bitrary body, which does not affedt our fenfes, and 
The term oxyd, however, is not confined to the of the exidence of which we have not even a fhadow of 


combinations of metals with oxygene, but expreffes 
that fird degree of oxygenation in all bodies which, 
without convening them into acids, caufes them to 
approach to the nature of lalts; and of thefe there is a 
prodigious variety ; as the oxyd of phofphorus, which 
is the white concrete fubdance into which that body 
is converted by combudion; the oxyd of azote, or 
nitrous air of Dr Priedley ; and a great many others. 
Mod of the oxyds from the vegetable and animal king¬ 
doms have bales compounded of different fimple corri- 
buftible bodies. Thus fugar, all the gums, mucus, 
and darch, are vegetable oxyds ; the bafes of which 
are hydrogene and carbonne, combined in various pro¬ 
portions. We find accordingly, that all thefe bodies 
are, by farther additions of oxygene, convertible intp 
acids; and it is probable that thefe- acids differ from 
Vol. XIII. 


proof. Perhaps we may farther venture to afiert, that 
though it may be extremely difficult, or even impof- 
fible, to refute the phlogidic theory, influenced as we 
have all been by a drong prejudice in its favour; yet 
had it been brought forward for the fird time, when 
our knowledge had arrived at a point which it now 
holds, it would never have generally been received. 
See Calcination, Chemistry, Combustion, In¬ 
flammation. 

OXYGENE, a term adopted in the new chemical 
nomenclature to exprefs the acidifying principle ; from 
c?vc“ acid,” and yen/ttai “ to generate.” It is not 
found naturally in a feparate date, but always combined 
or mixed with fome other fubdance. In its aeriform 
or eladic date, it is called by the French chemids oxy- 
" er.tvs ges , and is the lame as the dsphlogijlkaUd r;r of 
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pxygcnc Prieftley and Cavendifli, the empyreal air of Scheele, 

H the vital ah- and pure air of other modern chemifts. 

„ y v £r ' . It was called dephlogljlicated fey the followers of Stahl’s 
dodrine, who imagined it to be air deprived of phlo- 
gifton ; the epithet of empyreal was given to it by Mr 
Scheele, who firftdifcovered it to be the only conftituent 
part of the atmofphere which contributes to fupport 
inflammation or cumbuftion. He made many curious 
experiments on inflammation, and was the tii ft who 
completely analifed common air, fhowing it to confift 
of 27 parts of empyreal, 72 of foul, and 1 of fixed 
air. He found, that thefe 27 parts only were con- 
fumed by a burning body; and that thefe, during the 
aft of combuflion, were united and combined with 
the inflammable body burnt in them, fo as to form a 
compound no longer combuftible. Lavoifier extend¬ 
ing thefe experiments, found that the body, thus pro¬ 
duced by empyreal air, being combined with the mat¬ 
ter of the inflammable body burnc in it, was, in many 
cafes, an acid ; in confequence of which property, he 
gave this air the name of oxygene, i. e. “ the ge¬ 
nerator of acidity.” He was perhaps too hafty 
in adopting this name ; for the fame air is found in 
combination with inflammable matter, forming com¬ 
pounds that are by no means acid, of which we {hall con¬ 
tent ourfelves with producing only one example, namely 
water, which is the compound refulting from the com¬ 
bination of this air with inflammable air. See Water. 

Common atmofpheric air was found by Scheele to 
promote animal life in a manner fomewhat flmilar to 
its promoting combuflion. He extended his experi¬ 
ments to this fubjed alfo ; and he concludes, that this 
empyreal air is the only part of the atmofphere which 
is capable of fupporting animal life, and that no ani¬ 
mal can exift a minute without it. In confequence 
of this property it has been called vital air. Since, 
however, it is abfolutely neceffary for the fupport both 
of combuflion and of animal life, and fince neither of 
thefe can exift without it, both the terms empyreal and 
■utal are deficient, exprefling only certain properties of 
this elaftic fluid (which may be alfo faid of the word 
oxygene); and hence fome later chemifts have fuggeft- 
ed the propriety of defigning it by the name of pure 
air. See Combustion, Inflammation, Chemistry, 
Air, Water. 

OXYGLYCU, a fpecies of drink prepared of the 
fweeteft honey-combs macerated and boiled.Thecombs, 
from which all the honey has been exprefled, are put 
into a pot with pure water, and boiled till they feem 
to have depofited all their contained honey in the wa¬ 
ter. This liquor is to be kept; and, when diluted 
with cold water, is to be drank in the fummer-time, 
in order to remove thirft. 

OXYMEL, in pharmacy, a compofition of vinegar 
and honey. See Pharmacy. 

OYER, in law-books, feems to have been anciently 
ufed for what is now called cjff-s. See Assise. 

O Yes, a corruption of the French Oyez, Hear 
ye; a term or formula frequently ufed by the criers 
’in our courts on making proclamations, or to enjoin 
filence. 

OYSTER, in zoology. See Ostrea. 

OrsTi r- Catcher. See K as m at o pv s . 

Otster Fijhery. See Oyfter-FimERr and Ostrea. 

Ot t: rs, Fojfdc. The largeft that is known of 
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fofl^e oyfters is that near Reading in Berklhire. They Oyf-er. 
are entirely fhaped, and have the fame fubftance with 
the recent oyfter-fhells; and yet fince the oldeft lii- 
ftories that mention the place give an account - of 
them, we muft fuppofe they have lain there for a 
long time. They extend over no lefs than fix acres 
of ground ; and juft above them is a large ftratum of 
a greenilh loam, which fome writers call a green earth, 
and others a green £md. It is compofed of a crumbly phii. 
marie, and a large portion of fand. Under them is Tranf, n 4 
a thick ftratum of chalk. They all lie in a level bed ; *61. p. 
and the ftrata above the fliells are natural, and appear 4?4 ' 
never to have been dug through till the time of find¬ 
ing the {hells. 

The oyilerdhells and a green earth united make a 
ftratum of about two feet thick; and over this there 
is a much thicker ftratum of a bluilh and a very brittle 
clay ; but neither has this ever been dug through, ex¬ 
cept where the lb ells are found. This is vulgarly de¬ 
nominated plercy-clay, and is efteemed ufelefs. This 
clay-bed is about a yard deep, and above it is a ftra- 
turn of fuller’s earth, about two feet and a half deep ; 
it is extremely good, and is ufed by the clothiers. 

Over this there Iris a ftratum of a fine white fand, 
unmixed either with the clay or fuller’s earth : this 
is near feven feet deep, and above it is a ftratum of 
a ftiff red clay, of which tiles'are made. This is 
again covered with a little vegetable mould; the depth 
however of this ftratum of tile-clay cannot be afeer- 
tained, on account of the unevennefs of the hill. 

Thefe oyfters are occafionally found whole, but moll 
frequently in Angle fliells. When they are in pairs, 
there is generally fome of the green fand found with¬ 
in them: they feldom ftick very faft together ; fo 
that unlefs very carefully taken up, it is not eafy to 
preferve them in pairs. 

OrsTER-Shells, an alkali far more powerful than is 
generally allowed, and are in all probability much 
better medicines than many of the more coftly and 
pompous alkalis of the fame clafs. The proof of al- p a ,. 
kalis is in their folution by acid fpirits ; and Mr Horn- 1 j 00 ] 
berg found, that they diffolved far eafier in acids of 
nitre and fea fait than either pearls or coral, or in¬ 
deed than any of the reft. This he fuppofes to be ■ 
owing to their containing in the body of the {hell a 
large portion, of fal-falfus, which is eafily perceived 
upon the tongue, and which keeps the whole fub¬ 
ftance of the jfhell in a fort of half diflolved ftate. 

Thefe fhells are found to produce very fenfible effeds 
on the ftomach, when it is injured by acid humours ; 
and Mr Homberg thinks, that this eafinefs of folu¬ 
tion is a great argument for their good ejfeds, and. 
that the quantity of fal-falfus which it contains, con¬ 
tributes not a 1 i i tie towards it; for we are not to look 
upon that as a fait merely, but as a fait of a pecu¬ 
liar nature, formed of fea-falt by the organs of the 
animal, and the feveral fermentations it undergoes in 
the body of it, in the fame manner as the nitrous and 
other falts of the earth ceafe to be nitrous, &c. when¬ 
ever they become blended with tire juices of plants 
and form with them a fait peculiar to that plant;. 
which is evidently the cafe as far as refpeds this fait, 
it being plainly of a more penetrating tafte, and of 
a different fmell, from the fait left by the fen-water 
between the feveral extern ;1 feales or flakes of the.. 

flielh. 
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Ozsua {lie'll. Oyfter-fliells being thus found by Mr Horn- 
|| berg to be a very valuable medi inc, and as one of 
0z -‘ L the common methods of preparing them is by calci- 
^ nation, which, he obferves, confiderably impairs their 
virtues, he gives the following method cf preparing 
them for taking inwardly, which he himfelf always 
ufed. Take the hollow Ihells of the oyflers, throw¬ 
ing away the flat ones, as not fafficiently good : make 
them perfectly clean, and then dry them in the fun ; 
v/hen they appear dry, heat them to pieces in a marble 
mortar: they will full be found to contain a large quan¬ 
tity cf moifture; lay them therefore again in the fun 
till perfectly dried, and then finifti the powdering 
them, and flft the powder through a fine fieve. Give 
20 or 30 grains of this powder every morning, and 
continue it three weeks or a month. See Chemi¬ 
stry, n° 1087. 

OZdENA, a foul and malignant ulcer of the nofe, 
dhlhiguiihed by its foe tor, and often accompanied with 
a caries of the bones ot the nofe. 

OZANAM (James), an eminent French mathe¬ 
matician born at Boligneux in Brelfe, in 1640, of a 
wealthy family. His father gave him a good educa¬ 
tion, and defigned him for the church : butfome ma¬ 
thematical books falling into his hands, infpired him 
with a love for that fcience; and though he had .no 
mailer to inftruft him, he made fuch progrefs in it, 
that, at 15 years cf age, he wrote a piece in mathe¬ 
matics, which he thought proper to infert in the works 
he afterwards publiihed. He at length taught that 
fcience at Lyons; and his mathematical leffous brought 
him in a confiderable revenue, till the year 1701 : at 
which period a war breaking out on the fucceffion to 
the crown of Spain, he loft almoft all his fcholars, and 
was reduced to a very melancholy fttuation ; and his 
wife dying the fame year, he was fo afflidted, that he 
never perfectly recovered it. In 1702 he was admit¬ 
ted into the Royal Academy of Sciences; and died 
of an apoplexy in 1717.—He was of a mild and fe- 
rene temper, of Angular generofity, and of a cheerful 

difpolition.-He would not allow himfelf to know 

more of religion than the common people. He ufed 
to fay, that “ it was the bufinefs of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne to difpute, of the Pope to decide, and of a 
mathematician to go to heaven in a perpendicular line.” 
His works are very numerous and have met with the 
approbation of the learned. The principal are, 1. Prac¬ 
tical geometry, 12mo. 2. A mathematical didtionary. 
3. A courfe of mathematics, 5 vols, 8vo. 4. Mathe¬ 
matical and philofophical recreations, the rnr ft complete 
edition of which is that of 17--N in 4 vols, 8vo. 5. An 
eafy method of Purveying. 6. New elements of alge- 
b;a, a work much commended by Monf. Leibnitz. 
7. Theoretical and pradtical perfpedlive, &c. 

OZELL (John), a veh-known tranflatcr, edu¬ 
cated in Chriit’s Hofpital, was poffefled of a com¬ 
petent fortune, and always enjoyed good places, be¬ 


ing auditor-general of the city and biidge accounts, 
rf St Paul’s cathedral, and of St Thomas’s hofpital. 
Notwithdanding his attention to bufinefs, he ft id re- 
tained a love for polite literature : and though he did 
not appear as an original author, yet having made 
himfelf matter of moll of the living languages, he fa¬ 
voured the world with many tranflations irom thefe, as 
well as from the Latin and Greek; which, if they are 
not the moll elegant, are generally faithful and true 
to the originals. He died in the year 1743. 

OZIAS, in facred hiftory, the fon Micah, of 
the tribe of Simeon, one of the governors of Betliu- 
lia when it was befieged by Holofernes. He vigo- 
roufly fupported the liege againft this general, and 
received Achior into his houfe, when he had been 
driven from the Affyrian camp. Finding however at 
length that the city was reduced to great neccuttjr 
for water, and that the people mutinied againft him, 
he promifed to furrender the place in five days, if in 
that time God did not fend them relief. Judith (vi. 
vii. viii. ix. and x.) being informed of this refolution, 
fent to fpeak with Ozias and the other leading men 
of the city ; made a prudent remonftrance upon thtir 
feeming to preferibe a time to the Lord in which he 
mutt fuccour them; encouraged them to patience ; 
and without difeovering her defign, told them that 
fhe would go out in the night. Ozias being at the 
gate of the city when Judith departed, opened it to 
her and waited in the city f->r the fuccefs of her un¬ 
dertaking, praying with her people to god that he 
would be pleafed to deliver them. See the article 
Judith. 

OZLEWORTH, in England, in Gloucefterfhire, 
about 18 miles from Gloucefter. It is remarkable for 
nothing but that in one year, during the reign of 
Queen Elifabeth, there were no lefs than 231 foxes 
killed at it. 

OZOLdE, or Ozoli, a people who inhabited the 
eaftern parts of dEtolia which were called Ozolea. This 
tract of territory lay at the north of the bay of Co¬ 
rinth, and extended about 12 miles. They received 
their name from the bad flench (»?») of their bo¬ 
dies and clothes, which were the raw hides of wild 
beafts. Some derive it from the flench of the ftag- 
nated water in the neighbouring lakes and marfhes. 
According to a fabulous tradition, they received their 
name from a very different circumftance ; During the 
reign of a fon of Deucalion, a bitch brought into 
the world a flick inftead of whelps. The flick 
was planted into the ground by the king, and it grew 
up to a large vine, and produced grapes, from which 
the inhabitants of the country were called Ozola, not 
from oji.v, “ to fmell bad,” but from “ a branch 
or fpront.” The name Ozo/a, on account of its in¬ 
delicate fignification, was highly difagreeable to the 
inhabitants; they*therefore exchanged it foon for that 
dEtolians. 
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P the 15th letter and 1 ith confonant of the al- 
5 phabet; the found of which is formed by ex- 
preffing the breath fomewhat more fuddenly than in 
forming the found of b; in other refpe&s thefe two 
founds are -pretty much alike, and are often confound¬ 
ed one with another. When p hands before t or f 
its found is loft ; 'as in the words pfahts,pfychology, fto- 
lemaic, ptifan, &c. When placed .before b, they 
both together have the found f; as in pbilojophy, phy. 
Jic, &c. 

P and'i? are fo like each other, that Quintilian de¬ 
clares, that in the word obtinuit, his reaion required 
him to put a b, but that his ears could hear nothing'but 
a p, opt'muit: hence in ancient infcriptisns, and old 
glolfaries, it appears that thefe two letters have often 
been confounded. Several nations ftill pronounce one 
for the other, the Welch and Germans particularly, 
who fay, ponwn vlnum, for botium innum. Plutarch 
obferves, it was ufual for thofe of Delphi to fay @xruv 
for rra-rnv, /Uicftiv for Tp/xpov; and aitiong the Latins, as 
often as an s followed, the b was changed into a p, as 
fcribotfcripfi. 

As an abbreviation, P hands for Publius, Pondo,Scc. 
P. A. DIG. for Patricia Digmtas} P.-C. for Pritres 
Confcripti; P. F. for Pibli't Films; P. P. for Propojt- 
tum , or Prepojitum pullice ; P. R. for Populus Romarius; 
P. R. S. -for Pretoria feriUntla, P. R. S. P. for Prapes 
prcrviticiec. 

P. M. among aftronomers, is frequently ufed for 
pojl meridiem, or “ afternoonand fometimes for 
pop mane, “ after the morning, i. e. after midnight.” 
P was alfo ufed among the ancients as a numeral let¬ 
ter, fignifyhtg the fame with the G, viz. a hundred ; 
according to the verfe of Ugutio, 

Pjimilem cum G numerum motplralur habere . 

Though Baronilis thinks it rathei flood for feven. 

When a dafh was added a top of P, it flood for 
four hundred thcufand. 

St Jerome obferves, on Daniel, that the Hebrews 
had no P; but that the ph ferved them inftead there- 
J of; adding that there is but one word in the whole 
Bible read with a P, viz. apadr.o. The Greek v fig- 
nified 80, On the French coins, P denotes thofe 
that were ftruck at Dijon. 

In the Italian mu fie, F (lands for piano , or “ foft- 
ly and P. P. P. for piarit/Jlmo, or “ very foftly.” 

Among phyficians, P (lands for pugri, or the eighth 
part of an handful; P. JK. partes equates, or equal 
parts of the ingredients ; P. P. figiaifies pulvis patrum, 
cr Jefuit’s bark in powder; and ppt. preparatus or 
prepared. 

PABULUM, among natural philofophers, the fame 
Vith Fuel. 

Pac *, fee ivies, p. 465. 

FACE, a meafuxe taken from the fpace between 


PAC 

the two feet of a man in walking; ufually reckoned 
two feet and a half, and in fome men a yard or three 
feet. The geometrical pace is five feet; and 60,000 
fuch paces make one degree on the equator. 

Pace, in the manege, is of three kinds, viz. walk, 
trot, and gallop ; to which may be added an amble, 
becaufe fome horfes have it naturally. 

Horfes which go (huffling, or with mixed paces be¬ 
tween the Walk and amble, are for the moft part of no 
value ; which commonly prbceeds from their fiery tem¬ 
per, but fometimes from a weaknefs in their reins or 
legs. 

Pace (Richard), a learned Engli(liman, born about 
the year 1482. He was educated at the charge of 
Thomas Lang ton bifoop uf Winchefter, whom he 
ferved as an amanuenfis, and afterwards entered into 
the fervice of cardinal bainbridge. His accompiifh- 
msnts rendered him fo acceptable to Henry VIII. that 
he made him fecretary of (late ; and, entering into or¬ 
ders, he was admitted prebendary in -the church of 
York, archdeacon of Dorfet, and dean of St Paul’s, 
&c. which preferments were conferred on him during 
his abfcnce on foreign embaffies. In 1524 he was 
fent to Rome on the death of Pope Leo X. to folicit 
the papal chair for cardinal Wolfey; but a new pope 
was defied before bis arrival, a circumftanee that pro¬ 
ved the epocha of his troubles. He fell under the dif- 
pleafure of the difappointed cardinal ; and being foon 
after employed as ambaffador at Venice, he was fo ne¬ 
glected and hardly ufed, that he was feized with a 
frenzy: upon which tLe king ordered him home'; 
and being carefully attended by the phyficians at the 
king’s command, he Was in afhort time reftored to the 
ufe of his reafon, and then applied himfelf to the ftu- 
dy of the Hebrew tongue. Being now introduced to 
his Majefty, he remonftrated againft the cardinal’s 
cruelty: who being ordered to clear himfelf, fummoned 
Pace before him, fitting in judgment with the duke 
of Norfolk and others ; who condemned Pace, and fent 
him to the Tower; where he remained two years, till 
he was difeharged by the king’s command.—When he 
was enlarged, he refigned his deaneries, and died in 
retirement at Stepney in 1532 ; after having wrote fe- 
veral works. There is an elegant and juft character 
of him by Leland, written upon his return from Ve¬ 
nice. He was much efteeiiied by the learned men of 
"his time, efpecially Sir Thomas More and Erafmus- 
The latter had a great opinion of Pace on account of 
his candour and fweetnefs of temper; fo that he was 
much afilifled at his misfortunes, and could never 
forgive the man that caufed them. Stow gives him 
the charafler of a right worthy man, and one that, 
gave in council faithful advice: learned he was alfo, 
(ays that antiquary, and endowed widi many excel¬ 
lent parts and gifts of nature; courteous, pleafant, 
and delighting in mufic ; highly in the king’s favour, 

and 
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Pachamac and well heard in matters of weight. There is ex- 
I tant a remarkable letter of his to the king, written 
. in 1527, wherein he very honeftly gives his opinion 

concerning the divorce ; and Fiddcs obferves, that 
he always ufed a faithful liberty to the cardinal, 
which brought him at laft to confinement and diffrac¬ 
tion. 

PACHAMAC, a valley of Peru, in South Ame¬ 
rica, ten miles fouth of Lima ; celebrated for its plea- 
fantuefs and fertility, but more on account of a mag¬ 
nificent temple built by the Incas of Peru, to the ho¬ 
nour of their god. When the Spaniards conqueted 
Peru, they found immenfe riches therein. 

PACHODJiCARHOM'BlS, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a genus of foffils, of the clafs of fclcniuc. 
The word is derived from the Greek muyyt thick, s™* 
ten, and 05 a rhombus, and expreffes a thick rhom- 
boidal body comport'd of ten planes. The characters 
of this genus are, that the feknitae of it confdt of ten 
planes; but as the top and bottom in the leptodeca- 
rhombes, or mod common kind of the felenitse, are 
broader and larger planes than any of the reft, die 
great thicknefs of this genus, on the contrary, makes 
its four longer planes in all the bodies of it, meeting 
in an ,-btufe angle from its fides, its largeft planes. 
There are four ipecics of it 

PACHSU, aim.iil ifland in the Mediterranean fea ; 
near the coaft of Epirus, and in European Turkey. 
It lies iouth of Corfu, and is fubjedtto Venice. 

PACIFIC ocean, that vaft ocean which feparates 
Afia from America. It is ca'led Pacific, from the mo¬ 
derate weather the firft mariners who failed in it met 
with between the tropics: and it was called South Sea, 
became the Spaniards crofted the iithmus of Darien 
from north to fouth when they firft difcovered it; tho’ 
it is properly the Wcftern ocean with regard to Ame¬ 
rica. 

Geographers call the South Sea Marc Pacjicum, 
“ the Pacific Ocean,” as being lefts infefted with llorms 
•than the Atlantic; but M. Frezier affirms it does not 
deferve that appellation, and that he has leat as vio¬ 
lent ftorms therein as in any other fea: but Magellan 
happening to have a very favourable wind, and not 
meeting with any thing to ruffle him when he firft 
traverfed this vaft ocean in 1520, gave it the name 
which it has retained ever fince. Maty, however, 
adds, that the wind is foieguiar there, that the velfels 
would frequently go from Acapulco to the Philippine 
I {lands without ihifting a fail. 

PACK, in commerce, denotes a quantity of goods 
made up in loads or bales for carriage. A pack of 
wool is 1 7 ftene and 2 pounds, or a horie’s load. 

PACKAGE, is a {’mail duty of one penny in the 
pound, paid for all goods not particularly rated. 

PACKET, or P ,cxl.t Boat, a veil'd appointed by 
the government to carry tile mail of letters, packets, 
and exprelfes from one kingdom to another by fea 
in the moll expeditious manner. Thus, the packet- 
boats, under the diraflion of the poll-mailer-general 
of Great. Biitatn, carry the' mails from Dover to Ca¬ 
lais, from Falmouth to -Lifbon, from Harwich to 
Helvcetfluys, and from Parkgate to Dublin. See 
Post. 

PACOS, in zoology, a name given to a fpecies of 


camel, commonly though improperly reckoned a fpe¬ 
cies of ftuep ; and known among many by the name 
of the Indian Jheep or Peruvian Jhetp. See Came- 
lus, p. 60. 

This creature has been accounted a flieep, becaufe 
its hair is fo long as to refcmble wool, and it is prodi- 
gioufiy thick, its head and neck alone having more wool 
on them than the whole body of our largeft flieep. Its 
body is clothed in the lame proportion with a woolly 
hair equally fine, 

PACTOLUS (nnc. geog.), a river of Lyuia, call¬ 
ed Chryfurrhoas, fiom its rolling down golden {and, 
according to Herodotus, Plutarch, Pliny, and Strabo ; 
rifing in mount Tmolus (Strabo). From this river 
Cicei'us is thought to have had all his riches. In Sira- 
boTtime it ceafed to roll down any. It ran through- 
Sardes; after which it fell into the Hcrmus, and both 
together into’ the iEgean lea at Phoccea in lor.ia. A 
river celebrated by Virgil, Ovid, I.ucon, Lycophrcn, 
Horace, Apollonius. 

PACUVIUS (Marcus), of Brundufium in Cala¬ 
bria, a tragic poet in high reputation about the year 
of Rome Goo. Ide was nephew of Ennius ; publilhed 
feveral theatrical pieces, though we have only fome 
fragments of his poetry remaining; and died at 
Tarentum at above 90 years of age. 

PADAN-ARAM (Bible), literally the plains of 
Pi ram, or Syria; tranflated by the Seventy limply 
Mefopoiarr.ia, or Mefopolamia of Syria ; by the vulgate, 
Sy ~ia: ; the Syrians on this and on the other fide of the 
Euphrates, not differing remarkably from each other 
in language and manners, as Jofephus allows. 

PADDOC, or PADDoc-Courfe, a piece of ground 
encompafied with pales or a wall, and taken out of a 
park, for exhibiting races with greyhounds, for plates, 
wagers, or the like. 

A -paddoc is generally a mile long, and a quarter 
of-a mile broad : atthe one end is a little houfe where 
the dogs are to be entered, and whence they are flip¬ 
ped ; near which are pens to inclofe two or three deer 
for the fport. Along the coaft are feveral polls, viz. 
the low poll, which is 160 yards from the dog-lioufc 
and pens; the quarter of a mile poll, half-mile poll, 
and pinching port: betides the ditch, which is a place 
made to receive the deer, and preferve them from far¬ 
ther purfuit. And near this place are feats for the 
judges chofen to decide the wager. 

The keepers, in order to flip the dogs fairly, put a 
falling collar upon each, flipped round a ring ; and the 
deer being turned loofe, and put forward by a teazer, 
asfoon as he is arrived at the low-poft, the dog-houfb 
door is thrown open, and the dogs flipped. If now the 
deer fwerve fo much, as that his head is judged nearer 
the dog-boufe than the ditch before he arrived at the 
pinching-poft, it is no match, and muft be run over 
again three days after: but if the deer runs ftraight 
beyond the pinching-poft, then that dog which is 
neareft when he fwerve*, or is blanched by any acci¬ 
dent, wins the match ; but if no luch fwerve happens, 
then the match is won by the deg who firft leaps the 
ditch. 

PADERBORN, a duchy of Germany in the circle 
of WeStphalia, has the county of Lippe on the non*? 
and weft; Hefte Caffei and WalJcck, on the fouth : 

and 
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IWrWrn and Munfter, with the duchy of Weftphalia, on the 
wed. Its greateft length from eaft to weft is about 40 
miles, and its breadth where wideft 30. Some parts 
of it yield good pafture and breed abundance of 
cattle ; but h is not very fruitful in corn. There is 
a heath called the Smite or Sends, of great exten:, but 
very barren and defolate. There are however, good 
iron mines in the country, with fait and medicinal 
fprings, plenty of deer and other game ; and it is wa¬ 
tered with feveral rivers abounding with filh, as the 
I'fefer, the Dimer, the Bever, the Nette, the great 
Emmcr, the Lippe, the Alme, and the Pader. It 
contains 54 parifhes, in which are 25 market-towns and 
16 monafteries. The Roman Catholic is the predo¬ 
minant relig : cn of the country, yet there are alfo many 
Proteftants in it. The bifhopric was ereCted by 
Charlemagne, towards the clofe of the eighth century; 
and the cathedral was confecrated by Pope Leo in 
perfon, anno 706. The hilltop is fovereign of the 
country, a prince of the empire, and fuffraganof the 
archbilhop of Mentz. His revenue is about 30,000 
pounds a year, and he is, able to raife 3000 men. In 
the matricula, his affeffment is 18 horfe and 34 foot, 
or 35-2 florins monthly in lieu of them. Towards the 
charges of the fovereign courts of the empire, he pays 
for each term 162 rix dollars and 29 kruitzers. The 
chapter confifts of 24 capitular canons, who muft prove 
their noble extraction by four defeents. The arms of 
the bifhopric are a crofs or, in a field gules. For 
the government of it, and the adminiftration of juftice, 
there are feveral councils and colleges under the bifhop. 
Here are alfo a hereditary marfhal, fewer, cup-bearer, 
chamberlain, fteward, and purveyor. It was in this 
-bifhopric that Quintilius Varus, with the Roman army 
•under his command, was routed by the Germans under 
Arminius. 

Paderborn, the capital of the above bifhopric. 
It Hands 40 miles north-weft of Caffel, 50 fouth-eaft 
-of Munfter, and 60 fouth-weft of Hanover; being a 
large, populous, well-built, and well-fortified city. Its 
name is compounded of pader, a rivulet, which rites 
juft under the high altar of the cathedral, and born, 
i. e. a fpring. It was one of the Hanfe-towns; and, 
till 1604, an imperial city. The cathedral is a grand 
fabric, inferior to few in the empire. There is a gold 
crucifix in it of 60 pounds weight, prefented by 
Otho II. The univerfity, of which the Jcfuits have 
the direction, was founded in 1592, and the walls 
were built in the beginning of the nth century. In 
1530 an attempt was made to introduce Lutheranifm; 
but 16 of the principal citizens who had embraced it 
were executed, and the reft obliged to abjure it. Duke 
Chriftian of Brunfwick carried off from lienee, in 
1692, the filver images of the twelve apoftles, and the 
iilver coffin of St Lotharius; and had them coined 
into money, with this infeription, God's Friend, the 
Priejls Enemy. The trade of this town, though for¬ 
merly great-, is now inconfiderable; and the inhabi¬ 
tants fubfift moftly by agriculture and breeding of 
cattle. Though the bifhop has a palace in the city, 
he refides (when he vouchsafes to vifit this country, 
which is feldom, having other and more valuable 
benefices) at Neuhaus, feven miles off, where he has 
a magnificent caftle. Charlemagne and other em¬ 


perors fometimes refided here, and held diets of the Padogi 
empire. D 

PADOGI, a punifhment ufed in Ruffia. The Padu, ‘ 
body of the criminal is ftripped to the waift, and then v 
laid upon the ground; one Have holds the head cf the 
perfon to be punifhed between his knees, and another 
the lower part cf the body; then rods are applied to 
the back till feme perfon gives notice to dclift, by 
crying out, enough. This punifhment is confidered 
in Ruffia merely as a correction of the police, exercifed 
on the foldier by military difeipline, by the nobility 
on their fervants, and by perfons in authority over all 
fuch as are under their command. After the acceffion 
of Elizabeth to the throne of Ruffia, the punifhments 
were reduced to two kinds, viz. the padogi and 
Knout. 

PADUA, an ancient, large, and celebrated city of 
Italy, with an univerfity and a bifhop’s fee. It is alfo 
capital of the Paduano ; but is much lefs confiderable 
than it was formerly; for it now contains no more than 
30,000 inhabitants, whereas it formerly had 100,000, 
and many of the houfes are gone to, ruin: however, 
the hall where juftice is adminiftered is a fuperb ftruc- 
ture. The cathedral church, and the college of the 
univerfity, are in that part called the Old Town; and 
there are piazzas under all the houfes, where .perfons 
may walk without being expofed to the weather The 
garden of the univerfity is curious, on account of the 
number of plants. Here a ftudent may take his de¬ 
grees, let him be of what fed! cf Chriftianity he will; 
nay, though he fhould be a Jew or a Turk. The pa¬ 
tron of this city is St Anthony, who lies in the ca¬ 
thedral; they have fuch a veneration for him, that the 
beggars do not afk charity in the name of God, but 
for the love of St Anthony. The Jews live in a di- 
ftin< 5 t part of the city ; and the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains produce excellent wine and oil, with delicious 
fruit. It was taken by the Venetians in 170 6. It is 
feated on the rivers Brentac and Bachiglione, in a 
fine plain ; and is about feven miles in circumference. 

E. Long. 11. 55. N. Lat. 45. 24. 

PADUAN, among the medalifts, a modem medal 
ftruck in imitation of the antique, or a new medal 
ftrnck with all the marks and characters of antiquity. 

This name is properly applicable to thofe medals only 
that were ftruck in the Seventh centuiy by an Italian 
painter born at Padua; who fuccecded fo well in 
the impofture, that the beft judges are at a lofs to 
diftinguifli his medals from the genuine ones. Though 
it is fiequently ufed in general for all medals of this 
kind. 

PADUANO, a fmall province of Italy, in the ter¬ 
ritory of Venice, bounded on the eaft by the Dogado, 
on tlie fouth by the Polefino di Rovigno, on the weft 
by the Veronefe, and on the north by the Vicentino. 

Its foil is well-watered; and is one of the molt fertile 
in Italy. The province is about 40 miles in length, 
and 35 in breadth. Padua is the capital town. 

PADUS, anciently called Eridanus, efpecially by 
the Greeks ; a river famous for the fable of Phaeton, 

(Ovid). It rifes in mount Vefulus, in the Alpes Co- 
thia;, from three fprings, dividing the Cifalpine Gaul 
into the Tranfpadana and Cifpadana, (Strabo) ; and, 
fweiled by other rivers falling into it on each fide from 

the 
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Tad us die Alps anJ Apennines, it diiclnrgcs itfc’.f with a 
1 courfe from weft to eaft, at feven mouths, into the A- 
Pagun. d r i a tj: c (Mela). The lake thro’ which it difcharges it- 
v , felt into the lea, is called by the natives the Seven Seas. 
Now the Po. 

PADUS, in botany. See Puunus. 

PiEAN, among the ancient pagans, was a fong of 
■rejoicing fang in honour of Apollo, chiefly ufedonoc- 
cafions of victory and triumph. See Apollo. 

Pas an, in ancient poetry, a foot confiding of four 
fyllables ; of which there are lour kinds, the paean pri¬ 
mus, fecundus, See. 

The paean primus confifts of one long fyllable and 
three ftiort ones, or a trochseus and pyrrhichius, as 
temporiius; the paean fecundus ctn'ifts of a ftiort fyl¬ 
lable, a long, and two ftiort, or an iambus and a pyr¬ 
rhichius, as poUntia; the paean tertius confifts of two 
fhort fyllables, a long and a ftiort one, ora pyrrhichius 
and a trochseus, as animates; the paean quartus confifts 
of three fhort fyllables and a long one, or a pyrrhichius 
and iambus, as cekrilas. 

PiEDEROTA, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and irt the natural method ranking under the 
30th order. Contorta. The berry is empty, brittle, 
and difpermous; the ftyle bifid. 

PiEDO baptism ; infant baptifm,or that conferred 
on children; from or an infant, and ^aorrtTfj^i baptifm. 
This has been the fubject of great coutroverfy in the 
church. See Anabaptists, Baptists, Sec. 

PaEONIA, Piony : A genus of the digynia order, 
•belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants; and in the 
■natural method ranking under the 26th order, Mul- 
tifiaqua. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the petals five ; 
there are no ftyles; the capfules are polyfpermous. 
There are two fpecies, both of them very hardy, and 
will fiuurifh in any common foil. They are large her¬ 
baceous flowery perennials, with tuberous roots, fend¬ 
ing up flrong annual ftalks from one to three feet in 
height; terminated by very large flowers c f a beauti¬ 
ful ted colour, and much larger than any rofe. The 
common officinal, or male piony, alfo is remarkable for 
its capfules turning backward, opening and difplaying 
their red infide, together with the numerous feeds, in 
a Angularly agreeable order, appearing very ornamen¬ 
tal after the flower is paft. The plants may be propa¬ 
gated either by parting the roots or by feed. This plant 
was formerly celebrated in nervous diftempers, but 
the pretent praftice pays very little regard to it. 

PaESTUbf, called Pejiclonia by the Greeks, a town 
of I.ucania, on the Sinus Pasftinus ; an ancient colony 
prior to the firft Punic war, according to Livy ; but 
later, according to Velleius. Pajlana tofos were in 
great efteem, and produced twice a-year (Virgil, 
Ovid). 

PAGAN (Blaife Francois Compte de), an eminent 
French mathematician, was born at Avignon in Pro¬ 
vence March 3. 1604; and took to the, profeflion of 
a fcldier at fourteen, having been bred to it with the 
greateft care. In 1620 he was engaged at the fiege 
of Caen, in the battle of Pont de Ce, and the redudion 
of the Navareins, and the reft of Bearn ; where he 
fignali: ed himlclf, and ■ acquired a reputation far fur- 
palling his years Fie was prefent, in 1621, at the 
fiege of St John d’Angdi, as alfo that of Game and 


Montauban, where he loft his left eye by a mufket- 
ftmt. At this fiege he had another lofs, which equally 
afBided him, viz. that of the conftable of Luynes,. 
who died there of a fcarlet fever. The conftable was 
a near 1 elation, and had been his patron at court. He 
did not, however, link under the misfortune, but on. 
the contrary took frefh fpirits from the neccflity 1- 
was now in of trailing folely to himfclf. Accordingly 
there happened after this time neither fiege, batile, 
nor any other occafion, in which he did not fignalizc 
himfclf by fome effort of courage and conduit. At 
the paflage of the Alps,, and the barricade of Su/.a, he 
put hiinfelf at the head of the forlorn hope, confiding 
of the braveft youths among the guards; and under¬ 
took to arrive the firft at the attack, by a private way 
which was extremely dangerous ; when, having gained 
the top of a very fteep mountain, he cried out to his 
followers, “ See the way to glory !” Fie flipt along 
this mountain; and, his companions following him, 
they cams firft to the attack, as they wifhed to do. 
They immediately began a furious affault; and, the 
army coming to aflift, they forced the barricades. He 
had afterwards the pleafure of (landing on the left 
hand of the king, when his majefty related this heroic 
adlion to the duke of Savoy with th£ deferved com¬ 
mendations, in the prefence of a very full court. When 
•the king laid fiege to Nancy in 163 3, our hero had 
the honour to attend his fovereign, in drawing the 
lines and forts of circumvallation. In 1C42 his ma¬ 
jefty fent him to the fervice In Poituga 1 , in the poll of 
field marfhal. In this fame year he unfortunately loft 
his eye fight by a diftemper. But though hi was thus 
difabled from ferving his country with his conduct and 
courage, he reaffirmed, with greater vigour than eve;, 
the ftudy of the mathematics and fortification; and, in 
1 645, gave the public a treatife on this latter fubjedt. 
It was allowed by all who underftood the fcience, that 
nothing had then appeared that was preferable to it; 
and indeed whatever improvements have been made 
lince, they have perhaps been derived chiefly from 
this treatife, as conclufions from their principles. In 
1651 he publiftied his Geometrical Theorems, which 
Ihovv a perfeft knowledge of all the parts of the ma¬ 
thematics. In 1655 he printed A Paraphrafc, in 
French, of the Account, in Spanifli, of the River of 
the Amazons, by Father de Rennes,, a Jefiiit; and,, 
we are affured, that,, though blind, he drew the chart 
of that river and the parts adjacent, which is feci: in 
this work. In 1657 he publiftied The Theory of 
the Planets, cleared from that multiplicity of eccentric 
circles and epicycles, which the aftronomers had in¬ 
vented to explain their Motions. This work diftin- 
guiftied him among aftronomers as much as that of 
fortification did among engineers ; and he printed, in 
1658,1ns Aftronomical Tables, which are very fuc- 
cind.and plain. Few great men are without fome 
foible: Pagan’s was that of a prejudice in favour of 
judicial aftrology; and though he is more refirvc-d than 
moft others, yet we cannot put what he. did • n that 
fubjed among thofe productions which do honour to 
his under Handing., He was beloved and refpeded by 
all perfons illuftrious for rank as well as fcience; and 
his houfe was the rendezvous of all the polite and 
worthy both in city and court. He died at Paris 
Nov. 1?. 1665 ; and was never, manied.. The long 

ordered. 
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ordered his firfl phyfician to attend him in his illneb, 
and gave leveral marks of the extraordinary efteem 
which he had for his merit. 

He had an univerfal genius; and, having turned 
hinifelf entirely to the art of war, and particularly to 
the branch of fortification he made extraordinary pro- 
grefs in it. He underftood mathematics not only bet¬ 
ter than is ufua! for a gentleman whofe view is to 
pu(h his fortune in the army, but even to a degree of 
perfection fuperior to that of the ordinary mailers who 
teach that fcience. He had fo particular a genius 
ior this kind of learning, that he obtained it more 
readily by meditation than by reading authors upon 
it; and accordingly fpent Id's time in lueh books than 
he did in thofe of hiltory and geography. He had 
a'fo made morality and politics his particular fludy; 
{,) that he may be laid to have drawn his own character 
in his Homme Eeroique, and to have been one of the 
completelt gentlemen ot his time. Louis XIII. 
was heard to fay leveral times, that the Count de 
Pagan was one of the moft worthy, bell turned, mo ft 
adroit, and mod valiant men in the kingdom.—That 
branch of his family, which removed from Naples to 
France in 1552, became extirxt in his perlbn. 

Pagan, a heathen, gentile, or idolater; one who 
adores falfe gods. See Mythology. 

PAG AN ALIA, certain feftivals obferved by the 
ancient Romans in the month of January. They were 
inftituted by Strvius Tullius, who appointed a certain 
number of villages (pay), in each of which an altar 
was to be raifed for annual facrinces to their tutelar 
gods; at which all the inhabitants were to afllft, 
and give prefents in money according to their fex 
and age, by which means the number of country- 
people was known. The fervants upon this occafion 
offered cakes to Ceres and Tellus, to obtain plentiful 
harvells. 

PAGANELLUS, in ichthiology, See Pobius. 

PAGANISM, the religious worfliip and difcipUne 
of pagans ; or, the adoration of idols and falfe gods. 
See Idolatry, Mythology, and Polytheism. 

PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or 
other like pompous decoration, varioufty adorned with 
colours, flags, See. carried about in public Utows, pro- 
ceflions, &c. 

PAGI (Antony) a very famous Cordelier, and one 
of the able ft critics of his time, was bom at Rogne in 
Provence in 1624. He took the habit in the convent 
at Arles in 1641, and was at length four times pro¬ 
vincial of his order; but his religious duties did not 
prevent his vigorous application to the ftudy of chro. 
nology and ecclefiaftical hiftory, in which he excelled'. 
His moft confiderable work is, A Critique upon the 
Annals of Baronins ; where following the learned car¬ 
dinal year by year, he has reftified an infinite number 
of miftakes both in chronology and in the reprefenta- 
tion of fafls. He pubiiftied the firft volume in 1689, 
dedicated to the clergy of France, who alllowed him a 
penfton ; the whole was printed after his death, in 
4 vols folio, at Geneva, in 1705, by the care of his 
nephew Francis Pagi, of the fame order. He wrote 
fome othrr things before his death, which happened in 
1699 , and had the character of an able hiftorian as 
well as of a learned and candid critic. His nephew 
Francis, abovementioned, wrote A Chronological 


Abridgment of the Hiftory of the popes, in Latin, Pagninui, 
3 vols 4.0. I'rancishad alio 3 nephew Antony Pagi, v ' 
who-added three more volumes to the Hiftory of the 
Popes.; of which two more were intended, if not exe¬ 
cuted. 

PAGNINUS (SanflesJ, an Italian Dominican, emi¬ 
nent for Lis {kill in Oriental languages and biblical 
learning, was bom at Lucca in 1466, and became af¬ 
terwards an ecclefiaftic of the order of St Dominic. 

He was deeply and accurately {killed in Latin, Greek, 

Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic; but he was particu¬ 
larly excellent in the Hebrew. He applied himfelf to 
examine the vulgar tranflation of the Scriptures; and 
believing it to be either not of Jerome, or greatly cor¬ 
rupted, he undertook to make a new one from the 
prefent Hebrew text; in which he meant to imitate 
St Jerome, who fet about making a new tranflation 
at a time when the church would admit no other but 
tire Septuagint. This defign of Pagninus fo early 
alter the reitoration of letters, feemed a bold one; yet 
fuch was the reputation of the man, that it was ap¬ 
proved by Pope Leo X. who promiled to furnifh him 
with all neceflary expences for carrying on the work : 
and, befides, we find at the beginning'of this tranfia- 
tion, which was printed at Lyons in 1527, two letters 
of the lucceeding popes, Hadrian VI. and Clement 
VII. which licenfed the printing of it. Pagninus, in 
his Letters to Pope Clement, ior the printing of this 
tranflation openly declares, that the Vulgar edition, 
as it is at prefent, is not St Jerome’s; yet adds, that 
he has retained in his tranflation as much of it as he 
could It appears by a letter of Picus Mirandula to 
Pagninus, that he had fpent 25 years upon this tranf¬ 
lation. It is the firft modern tranflation of the Bible 
from the Hebrew text; and the Jews who read it af¬ 
firmed, that it agreed exadly with the Hebrew, and 
was in fome refpedts fuperior to the ancient tranfla- 
tions. The great fault of Pagninus was, that he ad¬ 
hered with too great forvility to the original text; and 
this fcrupulous attachment made his tranflation, fays 
Father Simon, “ obfeure, barbarous, and full of fole- 
cifms. He imagined, that to make a faithful tranfla¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, it was necelfary to follow ex- 
•aflly the letter according to the ftrictnefs of grammar. 

This, however, is quite contrary to hi, pretended ex- 
actnefs, becaufe two languages feldom agree in their 
ways of fpeaking ; and therefore, inftead of expreffing 
the original in its proper purity, he defaces and robs 
it of all its ornaments.” Father Simon neverthclefs 
allows the great abilities and learning of Pagninus; 
and all the later commentators and tranflators of the 
Scriptures have agreed in giving him his juft praife. - 
Huetius, though he thinks Father Simon’s criticifm of 
him juft and well grounded, yet propoics his manner as 
a model for all tranflators of the facred books: Scriptune 
inlerpretand.e rationis titile noli; exemplar propofuit Spnil.ts 
Pagninus. He alfo tranflated the New Teftament from 
the Greek, as he had done the Old from the Hebrew, 
laying tire Vulgar all the while before him; and dedi¬ 
cated it to Pope Clement VII. He was author of an 
Hebrew Lexicon, and an Hebrew Grammar: which 
Buxtorf, who calls him vir lingo arum Orimtalium peri- 
tilfimis, made g r entnfe of in compiling his. He died 
in 1536. aged 7c. Luther {poke of him and his 
trunflations in terms of the high eft appiaufe. 
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PAGCf, an ifland in the gulph of Venice, fepara- 
ted from the continent of Morlachia by a narrow 
cb'mnei. The ancient geographers have left us no 
da:. lotion of it ; “though (as Fortis obferves) its 
form (a), extent, and rich produce, unquestionably 
delcrv^d it.” And this is the more unaccountable, 
as we know the Romans were well acquainted with 
it; and on the other iilands adjoining to it are many 
veftigcs of buildings, inicriptions, tiles, and hewn 
Hones, all fure figns of Roman habitations. Its ancient 
name was in all probability Portunata . “ This itland 

(fays Mr Fords'*) is extended from north to fouth over 
againft maritime Croatia, or the mountain Morlacca. 
It is about 50 mites long; its breadth is unequal. 
One particular circumftance diftinguifhes it from all 
the other iflands of the .Adriatic, and is a large inter¬ 
nal faltwater lake 15 miles long from fouth to north, 
into which the fea enters by a canal not above a quar¬ 
ter of a mile broad in fome places. This lake is fre¬ 
quented by the tunny fifh, which, when once in, can¬ 
not return again to the fea. There are alfo two 
fmaller lakes on the ifland ; one near Vlaffich, abound¬ 
ing in fifh, particularly eels; and one near the hamlet 
of Slabine. 

“ In this illand the winter is dreadfully cold, and 
the fummer fcorchingly hot. Thofe who have been 
there in the winter time fpeak oi it as a Siberia quite 
covered with fnow and ice, and always expofed to 
the cold north wind; I, who was there in the hot 
feafon, thought it equal to-the moft fcorching parts 
of the world. The naked rocks, which not only form 
the organization, but alfo the fuperficies of almoft all 
the iiland; the narrownefs of the valleys; the rever¬ 
beration of the water of the lake, generally quite calm 
in fummer; multiply the heat fo prodigioufly among 
thofe Hones, that the vines, which are planted all 
round the lake, ripen the grapes by the beginning of 
AuguH: and the few other produds that grow there 
anticipate theufual time of maturity in the fame man¬ 
ner. The meteors are exceedingly irregular in the 
fummer time ; Hidden whirlwinds are frequent, and 
heavy fhowers of rain : the lafl are hurtful to the inha¬ 
bitants of one part of the ifland, and favourable to the 
cultivation of the oppofite end. 

“ They cultivate neither corn nor oil on this ifland ; 
but it produces plenty of wine, and an immenfe quan¬ 
tity of fait. The other produds are wool, honey, and 
a little fait fifh. The quantity of wine amounts an¬ 
nually, on a medium, to 40,000 Venetian barrels; 
Vol. XIII. 


and from the bulks they d'ftil 2000 barrels of ml id 
or brandy. The fait, in 1663, ami unted to 800,000 
Venetian Jlare. The falt-works are well contrived 
and well kept: they extend along a /hallow pool, 
■which forms the eailern extremity of the lake within 
for four miles in length and about half a mile in 
breadth. On the fides of this fen the bcH part of the 
vines lie; but the upper part of the hills on each fxde 
is altogether naked and barren; there is not even a 
fufficiency of fire-wood, and the inhabitants are ob¬ 
liged to provide themfelves elfewhere. The foil at 
the foot of the hills, where the vines are planted, is 
full of gravel and fmall Hones; and hence the wine is 
of good quality. The air is not unhealthful, uotwith- 
Handing the vicinity of the falt-pits; but the frequent 
high winds carry off the mxious exhalations. The moll 
confiderable produd of the ifland is the fait. The great- 
eft part of the people of Pago live by working in the 
fait pits, and have a comfortable fubfiftence regularly- 
paid by the government: it is therefore a very im¬ 
portant circumftance for the inhabitants of the city to 
have a dry fummer; and hence the ignorant vulgar 
look upon rain as a mifehief brought upon the coun¬ 
try by tire force of witchcraft. In confequence of 
this idea, they elcd a friar to exorcife the meteors, 
and keep the rain off the ifland. If, notwithftanding 
the poor friar’s endeavours, the fummer happens to 
be rainy, he lofes his reputation and his bread; but 
if two or three dry feafons follow fuceelfively, he 
meets with great reverence and advantage. Part of 
the falt-works belongs to the government, and the 
reft to private proprietors ; they arc meliorated every 
year; and for that end the public lends money to 
thofe proprietors who want it, and who without that 
affiftance could not make the requifite improvements. 

“ Many veftiges of ancient habitations ftill remain 
on the ifland of Pago, as well as of walled places, 
which either have been deftroyed by the incurfions of 
enemies or by time. Hiftorians fay, that the ifland 
was often abandoned by its inhabitants; and indeed 
it is rather to be wondered at how men ever could 
refolve to fettle in fo wretched a country. The fmall 
number of inhabitants, after fb many years of peace 
and tranquillity under the Venetian government, evi¬ 
dently proves how little the ifland is really habitable. 
The town ot Pago was built by the Venetians about 
300 years ago ; and contains upwards of 2000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and all the reft of the ifland fcarcely 900. The 
difficulty of accefs to the city of Pago, and the ill ac- 
4 E commodation 
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(a) Its figure is indeed remarkably irregular, its breadth being in no proportion to its length ; for one of 
the extremities, called Punta di Lord, is above ten miles long, and lefs than one broad. Almoft all the circum¬ 
ference is difmal, without trees or any kind of vifible plants or grafs, fteep, craggy, and uninhabited. On 
entering the lake through the channel that communicates with the fea, nothing is to be feen either on the right 
■or left but bare hanging rocks, fo disfigured on the outfide by the violent percuffion of the waves, that the 
Hratification is hardly diftinguifhable. In general, the Hone of the ifland is of the fame kind as the Iftrian, 
or Ireccia ; and, befides, there are large ftrata of blue and yellowifh fand-ftone. The channel, or inward bay 
of Pago, is not a harbour; on the contrary, it is a very dangerous ftation, and even inacceffible in winter, 
when the boreal wind blows with fuch fury, that the inhabitants of the town dare not ftir out of their houfes, 
and much lefs the few that are fcattered over the country. The fky appears always cloudy in that Feafon, by 
the thick mill; that rifes from the repercufllon of the waves on that long chain of rough and hollow 
rocks. 
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fago, commodation as Grangers met with, make it very 
Pagod, little frequented. Hence the inhabitants are as wild 
and unpoliffied as if they lay at the greateft diftance 
irom the fea and the commerce of polite people. The 
gentry, who pretend to ffiow their manners different 
from thofe of the vulgar, are truly groteique figures, 
both in their drefs, behaviour, and infolentpretenfions. 
The ignorance of their clergy is incredible; a prieft 
of the greateft confequence there, and who was thought 
a man of learning, did not know how Pago was called 
in Latin. There are two convents of friars in Pago 
and one of nuns; and feveral churches, all in very bad 
order and ill ferved. At Terra Vecchia alfo there is 
a convent of Francifcan monks ; a race of men who, 
under various names and difguifes, infeft every place 
where credulous ignorance can be perfuaded to main¬ 
tain the idle and fuperftitious. One fuperftitious cuftom, 
amongft a variety of others, exifts among their women, 
and particularly among thofe who have been married 
but a fhort time, if their hufband happens to die, they 
tear their hair out in good earneft, and fcatter it on 
the coffin ; and this ceremony is fo much confecrated by 
cuftom, that no woman, even though flie had notori- 
oufly hated her hufband, would fail in performing it.” 

PAGOD, or Pagoda, a name given by the Eaft 
Indians to the temples where they worffiip their gods. 
We fhall not in this place enter into a full detail of 
the feveral pagodas of different nations, and their pe¬ 
culiar circumstances. Thefe matters feem to come in 
more properly under the religion, or, as others will 
call it, the fuperjlition, of the people to whom they be¬ 
long. We fhall therefore content ourfelves in the pre- 
fent article with an account of a paper in the Afiatic 
Refearches, concerning the fculptures, &c. at Mavali- 
puram, a few miles north of Sadras, and known to fea- 
men by the name of the /even pagodas. 

The monuments which Mr Chambers (who com¬ 
municated the paper) defcribes, appear, he fays, to be 
the ruins of fome great city decayed many centuries 
ago. “ They are fituated clofe to the fea, between 
Covelong and Sadras, fomewhat remote from the high 
road that leads to the different European fettlements. 
And when vifited in 1776, there was ftill a native vil¬ 
lage adjoining to them which retained the ancient name, 
and in which a number of bramins refided that Teemed 
perfedtly well acquainted with the fubje£ts of *moft of 
the fculptures to be feen there.—The rock, or rather 
bill of ftone, on which great part of thefe works are 
executed, is one of the principal marks for mariners as 
they approach the coaft, and to them the place is 
known by the name of the Seven Pagodas , poffibly be- 
caufe the fummits of the rock have prefented them 
with that idea as they palled; but it mud be con- 
feffed, that no afpeft which the hill affumes as viewed 
on the fliore, feems at all to authorife this notion ; and 
there are circumftances which will be mentioned in 
the fequel, that would lead one to fufpeft, that this name 
has arifen from fome fuch number of pagodas that for¬ 
merly flood here, and in time have been buried in the 
waves.” The rock here mentioned, as it rifes abrupt- 
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ly out of a level plain of great extent, naturally en- 
groffes the attention of the eye. It confifts chiefly 
of a Angle ftone; and in its fhape (which is Angular 
and romantic), in a diftant view, it has the appear¬ 
ance of an antique and lofty edifice. Works of image¬ 
ry and fculpture crowd thicker upon the eye on a 
nearer approach, and at firft fight at leaf! favours the 
idea of a petrified town, which, through the creduli¬ 
ty of travellers*, has been believed to exift in various' , 

parts of the world. “ Proceeding on by the foot of p> 

the hill on the fide facing the fea, there is a pagoda 1S5j & c . 
rifing out of the ground of one folid ftone, about 16 
or 18 feet high, which feems to have been cut upon 
the fpot out of a detached rock that has been found 
of a proper fize for that purpofe. The tcp is arched, 
and the ftyle of archite&ure according to which it is 
formed, different from any now ufed in thofe parts.” 

Beyond this a numerous group of human figures in 
bafs relief, confiderably larger than life, attradl atten¬ 
tion. They reprefent confiderable perfons, and their 
exploits, many of which are now very indiftindt thro’ 
the injuries of time, affifted by the corroding nature 
of the fea air; while others protected from that ele¬ 
ment, are as frefh as when recently finiffied. 

The hill, which is at firft of eafy afeent, “ is in 
other parts rendered more fo, by very excellent fteps 
cut out in feveral places, where the communication 
would be difficult or impracticable without them. A 
winding flair of this fort leads to a kind of temple 
cut out of the folid rock, with fome figures of idols 
in high relief upon its walls, very well finiffied, and 
perfectly fteffi, as it faces the weft, and is therefore 
ffieltered from the fea air.” This temple our author 
conjectures to have been a place of worffiip appertain¬ 
ing to a palace ; fome remains of which ftill exift, and 
to which there is a paffage from the temple by an¬ 
other flight of fteps. This conjedture (for it is brought 
forward as merely fuch) is in fome meafure favoured 
by feveral ruins ftill remaining, and by the tradition 
of the bramins who inhabit the place. This finiflies 
the objedts “ on that part of the upper furface of the 
hill, the afeent to which is on the north : but on de* 
feending from thence, you, are led round the hill to 
the oppofite fide, in which there aie fteps cut from 
the bottom to a place near the fummit, where is an 
excavation that feems to have been intended for a place 
of worffiip, and contains various fculptures of Hindoo 
deities. The moll remarkable of thefe is a gigantic 
figure of Vijhnou (a), afleep on a kind of bed, with a 
huge fnake wound about in many coils by way of pil¬ 
low for his head; and thefe figures, according to the 
manner of this place, are all of one piece hewn from 
the body of the rock.” Thefe works, however, al¬ 
though they are unqueftionably ftupendous, are, in our 
author’s opinion, furpaffed by others about a mile and 
a half to the fouthward of the hill. “ They confift of 
two pagodas of about 30 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
and about as many in height, cut out of the folid 
rock, and each confifting originally of one Angle ftone. 

Near thefe alfo ftands an elephant full as big as life, 

and 


(a) See a figure of Vijhnou in, the Plate of Indian gods, with its defeription, under the article Poly* 

THEISM. 
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t»*god. and a lion much larger than the natural fixe, but very 

—-v-well executed, each hewn alfo out of one done. None 

of the pieces ttiat have fallen off in cutting thefe ex¬ 
traordinary fculptures are now to be tound near or 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of them, fo that there 
is no means of afccrtaimng the degree of labour and 
time that has been fper.t upon them, nor the fue of 
the rock or rocks from which they have been hewn ; 
a circumftance which renders their appearance the 
more linking and lingular. And though their fixa¬ 
tion is very near the lea beach, they have not fullered 
at all by the corrolive air of that element, which has 
provided them with a defence againlt itleli, by throw¬ 
ing up before them a high bank that completely lhel- 
ters them. There is alfo great Symmetry in their form, 
though that of the pagodas is different from the ityle 
of architecture accordujg to which idol temples are 
bow built in that country, flhe latter refembles the 
Egyptian; for the towers are always pyramidical, and 
the gates and rods flat and without arches ; but thefe 
fculptures approach nearer to the Gothic tafte, being 
furmounted by arched r ots or domes that are not le- 
micircular, but compofed of two fegments of circles 
tweeting in a point at top.” Our autnor obferves, that 
the lion in this group, as well as one on a ttone couch 
in what he took to be a royal palace, are perfectly 
juft reprefentations of the true non, and the natives there 
give them the name which is always underltood to 
mean a lion in the Hindoo language, to wit, Jing ; but 
the figure which they have made to reprefent that ani¬ 
mal in their idol temples for centuries paft, though it 
bears the fame appellation, is a diftorted monfter to¬ 
tally unlike the original; infomuch that it has from 
hence been fuppofed, that the lion was not anciently 
known in this country, and iYi<iX.Jing was a name given 
to a monfter that exifted only in Hindoo romance. 
But it is plain that that animal was well known to 
the authors of thefe works, who in manners as well as 
arts feem to have differed much from the modern 

Hindoos. . , 

“ There are two circumftances attending thefe mo¬ 
numents which cannot but excite great curioiity, and 
on which future inquiries may poffibly throw fome 
light. One is, that on one of the pagodas laft men¬ 
tioned, there is an infeription of a fingle line, in a cha¬ 
racter at prefent unknown to the Hindoos. It refem¬ 
bles neither the Deyva-nagre, nor any of the various 
characters connected with or derived from it, which 
have come to the writer’s knowledge from any part 
of Hindoftan- Nor did it, at the time he viewed it, 
appear to correfpond with any character, Afiatic or 
European, that is commonly known. He had not 
then, however, feen the alphabet of the Balic, the 
learned language of the Siamefe, a fight of which has 
fince raifed in his mind a fufpicion tnat there is a near 
affinity between them, if the character be not identi¬ 
cally the fame. But as thefe conjectures, after fuch a 
lapfe of time, are fomewhat vague, and the fubjeCt of 
them is perhaps yet within the reach of our refearches, 
it is to be hoped that fome method may be fallen upon 
of procuring an exadt copy of this infeription. 

“ The other circumftance is, that though the out¬ 
ward form of the pagodas is cc m; lete, the ultimate 
defign of them has manifeftly not been accomplilhed, 
•hut feems to have been defeated by fome extraordi¬ 


nary convulfion of nature. For the weftern fide of the 
moft northerly one is excavated to the depth of four 
or five feet, and a row of pillars left on the outfide to 
fuppert the roof; but here the work has been flopped, 
and an uniform rent of about four indies breadth has 
been made throughout the folid rock, and.appears to 
extend to its foundations, which are probably at a pro¬ 
digious depth below the furface of the ground. That 
this rent has happened fince the work began, or while 
it was carrying on, cannot be doubted ; for the marks 
of the maion’s tools are perfedlly vilible in the excava¬ 
ted part on both iides of the rent, in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to (how plainly that they have been divided by 
it. Nor is it reafonable to fuppofe, that fuch a work 
would ever have been defigned or begun upon a rock 
that had previoufly been rent in two. Nothing lefs 
than an .earthquake, and that a violent one, could ap¬ 
parently have produced fuch a fiffure in the folid rock j 
and that this has been the cafe in point of faCt, may be 
gathered from other circumftances, which it is necefl'a- 
ry to mention in an account of this curious place. 
The great rock above deferibed is at fome fmall dif- 
tance from the fea, perhaps 50 or 100 yards, and in that 
place the Hindoo village before mentioned flood in 
1776. But clofe to the fea are the remains of a pago¬ 
da built of brick, and dedicated to Sib, the greateft 
part of wffiich has evidently been fwallowed up by that 
element; for the door of the innermoft apartment, in 
which the idol is placed, and before wffiich there areal- 
ways two or three fpacious courts furrounded with 
walls, is now waffied by the waves, and the pillar ufed 
to difeover the meridian at the time of founding the pa¬ 
goda is feen handing at fome diftance in the fea. 
In the neighbourhood of this building there are fome 
detached rocks, wafted alfo by the waves, on which 
there appear fculptures, though now much worn and 
defaced. And the natives of the place declared to the 
writer of this account, that the more aged people 
among them remembered to have feen the tops of feve* 
ral pagodas far out in the fea, which being covered with 
copper (probably gilt) were particularly vifible at fun- 
rife, as their ftining furface ufed then to reflect the fun’s 
rays, but that now that effeCt was ho longer produced, 
as the copper.had fince become incrufted with mould 
and verdegris.” 

From thefe circumftances our author conjectures, 
and we think reafonably, that the magnificent city 
of which theie appear to be part of the ruins, has 
been deftroyed partly by an earthquake by which 
the rock was rent, and partly by a fudden inunda¬ 
tion of # the fea occafioned- by this commotion of the 
earth. The bramins give an account of this matter 
peculiar to themfelves, filled with extravagance, fable, 
and folly; from which, however, with the affiftance 
of ancient monuments, coins, and inferiptions, fome 
probable conjectures at leaft, if not important dis¬ 
coveries, may, it is hoped, be made on thofe fuhjefts, 
wffii h are far from heir.;; uninterefting to us either as 
men, philolbphers, or Cnrilliuns. Our author thinks, 
therelore, that the infeription on the pagoda men¬ 
tioned above ic an c-bicCt which merits conliderable 
attention; and he dek.’.ds. n , very reputable autho¬ 
rities, the conjecture which place; n among the lan¬ 
guages of Siam; but which it is ^neceifaryfor us either 
to abridge or to tranferibe. in the courfe of this 
4 E 2 inquiry. 
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I’agod. inquiry, our author remarks a very near refemblance 
' v between Sommonacodom, the idol of the Siamefe , and 
the great idol Buddou, held facred by the Chin¬ 
gelays ; and this refemblance extends alfo to their 
prieits. But from the detail of circumftances which 
our author brings forward, and to which we refer, 
he thinks this a fyftem of religion different from that 
of the Feds , and fome of them totally inconfiftent 
with the principles and pradtice of the Bramtns ; none 
i Hitt, of of whom, as far as we can recoiled from Mr Knox f, 
Ceylon. e xift among the Chingelays whofe religion is totally 
different from that of the prefent Hindoos. The only 
part in which there feems to be any agreement is in 
the worfhip of the Debtahs, which has probably crept 
in among them from their Tamulian neighbours, but 
that is carried on in a manner very different from 
the braminical fyftem, and appears to be held by the 
nation at large in very great contempt, if not abhor¬ 
rence. Knox’s account of it is this: “ Their temples 
(i. e. thofe of the Debtahs) are called cove’s,” 
which Is the Tamulic word for pagoda. He then 
goes on to fay, “ a man pioufly difpofed builds a 
fmall houfe at his own charge, which is the temple, 
and himfelf becomes prieft thereof. This houfe is 
feldom called God’s Houfe, but mod ufually Jacco the 
Devils.” But of the prevailing religion he fpeaks 
in very different terms, and deferibes it as carried on 
with much parade and fplendour, and attended with 
marks of great antiquity. “ The pagodas or temples 
of their gods (fays he) are fo many, that I cannot 
number them. Many of them are of rare and ex- 
quifite work built of hewn ftone, engraven with images 
and figures, but by whom and when I could not at¬ 
tain to know, the inhabitants themfelves being ig¬ 
norant therein. But fure I am they Were built by 
far more ingenious artificers than the Chingelays that 
now are on the land. For the Portuguefe in their in- 
vafions have defaced fome of them, which there is 
none found that hath (kill enough to repair to this 
day.” In another place, he fays, “ here are fome an- 
eientwritings engtavenupon rocks which puzzle all that 
fee them. There are divers great rocks in divers parts in 
Cande Uda, and in the northern parts. Thefe rocks 
aie cut deep with great letters for the fpace of fome 
yards, fo deep that they may laft to the world’s end. 
Nobody can read them, or make any thing of them. 
I have alked Malabars and Gentoos, as well as Chin¬ 
gelays and Moors, but none of them underftood them. 
There is an ancient temple, Goddiladenni in Yatta- 
r.our, (lands by a place where there are of thefe let¬ 
ters.” From all which the antiquity of the nation 
and their religion is fufficiently evident, and from 
other paffages it is plain, that the worlhip of Bud¬ 
dou, in particular, has been from remote times a very 
eminent part of their religion ; for the fame author, 
fpeaking of the tree at Anurodgburro, in the north¬ 
ern part of the ifland, which is facred to Buddou, 
fays, “ the due performance of this worlhip they reck¬ 
on not a little meritorious; infomuch that, as they 
report, 90 kings have reigned there fucceffively, where, 
by the ruins that ftill remain, it appears they fpared 
neither pains nor labour, to build temples and high 
monuments to the honour of this god, as if they had 
been born to hew rocks and great (tones, and lay them 
»p in heaps. Thefe kings are- now happy fpirits 


having merited it by thefe labours.” And again he 
fays, “ For this god, above all others, they leem to 
have an high refpedt and devotion,” &c. 

Such is the nature of Mr Chambers’s communica¬ 
tion, as far as it refpedts pagodas ; a fubjedt to which 
the Afiatic Society will doubtlefs again direct their at¬ 
tention ; and from the penetration and affiduity of its 
members we have much to expeft. Other parts of 
this paper fhall be brought forward under other ar¬ 
ticles, to which we refer. Few refearches are of more 
fervice to true religion, than thofe which give us a 
corredt view of the falfe and feperftitious modes of 
worlhip pradtifed by men who have had no light but 
reafon, or weak and corrupted traditions. They are 
ufeful likewife to the philosopher, as they always tend 
to give us a minuter view ot the real nature of man 
as he is in himfelf, and fhow with fufficient ftrength 
the imbecillity of the human intellect without fome 
fupernatural aid. The external pomp of all Pagan 
religious feems to have been their effence ; a circum- 
ftance which alone fhows the necefiityof that, the in¬ 
tention of which is to reform the heart. See Siam, - 

SOMMONACODON, TEMPLE, &C. 

Pagod, or Pagoda, is alfo the name of a gold and 
filver coin, current in feveral parts of the Eaft Indies. 

PAIN, an uneafy fenlation, arifing from a fudden 
and violent folution of continuity, or other accident 
in the nerves, membranes, veffels, mufcles, &c. of the 
body. Pain, according to feme, confifts in a motion 
of the organs of fenfe; and, according to others, it 
is an emotion of the foul occafioned by thofe organs. 

As the brain is the feat of fenfation, fo it is of pain. 
Boerhaave, and moft other authors on this fubjedt, affign 
a ftretching of the nerves as the only immediate caufe 
of pain : but as the nerves do not appear to confift of 
fibres, this caufe of pain does not feem to be well 1 
founded ; nor indeed will it be eafy to treat this fubjedt 
clearly, but in proportion as the means of fenfation are 
underlie od. 

Many kinds of pain are met with in authors: fuch as, 
A gravitative pain; in which there is a fenfe of Weight 
on the part affedted, which is always fome flefhy one, 
as the liver, &c. A pulfative pain; which Galen fays, 
always fucceeds fome remarkable inflammation in the 
containing parts, and is obferved in abfeeffes while fup- 
purating. A tenfive pain, which is alfo called a diftend- 
tng pain; it is excited by the diftenfion cf fome ner¬ 
vous, mufcular, or membranous part, either from fome 
humour, or from flatulence. An acute pain is, when 
great pain is attended with quick and lively fenfations: 
A dull pain is, when a kind of numbnefs is as much 
complained of as the pain is. 

The mediate and more remote caufes of pain are ge¬ 
nerally obvious ; and when lb, the cure will confift for 
the moft part in removing them: for though in many 
inftances the chief complaint is very diftant from the. 
feat of thefe caufes, yet their removal is the proper me¬ 
thod of relief See Medicine, pajfm. 

Perhaps all pains may be included, with irritation, in 
thofe that have fpafm or inflammation for their fource. 
When pain is owing to inflammation, the pulfe is 
quicker than in a natural ftate ; it is alfo p enerally full, 
hard, andtenfe; the pain is equal, throbbing, and un¬ 
remitting. If a fpafm is the caufe, the pulfe is rarely 
affedted; at intervals the pain abates, and then returns" 

with; 
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Pain, with Tome degree of aggravation ; gentle motion fome- 

— - -' times abates, or even cures, in fome indances : but in 

inflammatory cafes no fuch effedts are ever experienced. 
See Dr Lobb’s Treatife on Painful D'jl mpcrs. 

The pain fo frequently attendant on women in chi’d- 
bed, called after-pains (from tlieir happening only 
after being delivered of a child), are often occafioned 
by fcooping to fetch away coagulated blood, which is 
a needlefs endeavour. When no improper treatment 
in delivering the fecundines can be fufpedled, the irri¬ 
tability of the uterus alone is to be confidered as the 
caufe. Care fhould be taken not to confound thefe 
after-pains with, or mi flake the pains attending puer¬ 
peral fevers for, the colic. After-pains come by fits, and 
foon go off; but return at different intervals, which are 
longer each day, and after two or three days are ufu- 
ally at an end, though fometimes they continue feven 
or eight: notwithdanding thefe pains, the lochia flow 


properly, and generally more abundantly after the cef- 
fation of each fit; this does not happen in colicky com- ' 
plaints, nor is the belly fo free from tumefaction when 
the puerperal fever is attendant. 

As thefe pains are of the fpafmodic kind, anodyne^ 
and gentle opiates, with frequent draughts of warm 
caudle, crmormle tea, &c. are all that are required in 
order to their relief. 

Among the various caufes of pain, a lingular one is 
related in the third vol. of the Land. Med. Obf. and Inq. 
p. 241, See. Some perfons who had taken cold during 
their being falivated, were afflidted with pains which 
refilled all the ufual methods of relief. At length the 
author of the narrative referred to, fuggefted the caufe : 
and by exciting a frefh falivation the pains abated: 
the fpittin .r was kept up a little while, and permitted 
to abate with fome caution; and thus the cures were 
completed.. 


PAIN 

AINTING is the art of reprefenting to the eyes', 
by means of figures and colours, every objedt in 
nature that is difcernible by the fight; and of fome¬ 
times expreffing, according to the principles of phyfi- 
ognomy, and by the attitudes of the body, the various 
emotions of the mind, A fmooth furface, by means 
of lines and colours, reprelents objedis in a ftate of 
projedlion; and may repefent them in the mod plea- 
fant drefs, and in a manner mod capable of enchanting 
the fenfes. Still farther the objedts which delight us 
by their animation and lively colours, fpeak to the 
foul, by giving us the image of what we hold mod 
dear, or by indicating an adtion which infpires us 
■with a tade for innocent pleafures, with courage, and 
with elevated fentiments. Such is the definition, and 
fuch are the effedis of painting. 

By an admirable effort of human genius, painting 
offers to our eyes every thing which is mod valuable 
in the univerfe. Its empire extends over every age 
and country. It prefents to us the herioc deeds of 
ancient timss as well as the fadts in which we are 
more converfant, and didant objedis as well as thofe 
which we daily fee. In this refpedt it may be confi¬ 
dered as a fupplement to nature, which gives us only 
a view of prefent objedis. 

The art of painting is extremely difficult in the 
execution; and its merit can only be appreciated by 
thofe who profefs the art. 

The painter who invents, compofes, and colours 
conceptions which are only agreeable, and which fpeak 
merely to the eye of the fpedlator, may be reckoned 
to poffefs the fird merit in the dyle of embellifliment 
and decoration. 

The painter who is diftinguifhed for noble and pro- 
fouad r conceptions; who, by means of a perfedl deli¬ 
neation, and colours more capable of fixing the atten¬ 
tion than dazzling the efe, conveys to the fpeclators 
the fentiments with which he himfelf was infpired : 
■who animates them with bis genius, artd' makes a lad¬ 
ing impreffion on their minds; this artid is a poet, 
%nd worthy to [hare evert in the glories of Homer,.. 
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It is in forming this great idea of his art that the- 
painter becomes himfelf great. 

But if he feek only to pleafe or adonifh by the il- 
lufion of colours, he mud red contented with the fe- 
condary merit of flattering the eye with the variety, 
and oppofition of tints, or of making an induflrious 
affemblage of a great multiplicity of objedis. It is 
in painting as it is in poetry. The man who clothes, 
triv'a 1 or common ideas in verfe, exercifes the profeffion 
of twidirag fyllables into a certain meafure. The poet 
who clothes in good verfe ideas and fentiments, that 
are merely agreeable, profeffes an agreeable art. But 
he who, by the magic of verfe, of ideas, of imagery, 
or of colours, adds fublimity to the fubfime objedts 
of nature, is a great poet and a great painter. He- 
deferves the crown which the nations haye decreed to 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, Raphael, and the datuary 
who modelled the ancient Apollo. It is reafonable 
to place in the fame clafs thofe who have exprefled the 
fame ideas, whether it be in verfe or in colours, on 
brafs or on marble. The pa’ntef and datuary, who 
excel in their profeffions, deferve all the refpedt due 
to genius: they are of the number of thofe Aren 
whom nature, fpa) ing of her bed gifts, grants but oc-. 
cafionally to the inhabitants of the earth, If they are- 
fublime, they elevate the human rare; if they are 
agreeable only, they excite thofe fweet fenfations ne«. 
ceflary to our happinefs. 

In laying before our read'ers a fuccindt account of 
this noble art, we fhall,. fird give the hidory of paint-, 
i'ng, including its rife, progrefs, and decline, in ancient- 
and modern times; an account of the fchools, and' 
of the different merits of painters ; and a comparifon 
between the ancient and modern painting. Secondly, 
we fhall lay down the principles of the art-, and the 
order in which the artid condudls his dudies. Third¬ 
ly, we fhall enumerate the different claffes of painting, 
with observations on each. And, Fourthly, We. fhall 
treat of (economical or houfe-painting. 
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Sect. I. Rife, Progrefs , and Decline of Painting in 
Ancient and Modern Times . 

It is to be imagined that men mud naturally, 
and very early, have conceived an idea of the firft 


TING. Hiftory, 

The figures either in the painting or fculpture ofR'fc, Pro- 
Egypt were extremely ftiff; the legs were drawn to- K rcls ,> an <i 
gether, and their arms were pafted to their Aides. It Dccli ne » . 
appears that their only model was their mummies, 
and that their fkill in anatomy w'as derived from em¬ 
balming them. They were extremely incorredt in 
every part of the head; they placed the ears much 


principles of the art of painting; the fhadow of each higher than the nofe. Befides, they gave the face the 
plant and animal, and of every objedf in nature, mu(t form of a circle infteadof an oval; the chin was fhort 
have afforded them the means of conceiving, and and rounded; the cheeks exceffively fo; and they 
pointed out the poffibility of imitating, the figures of turned upwards the corners of the mouth and eyes, 
all bodies. Thus the favage nations, an emblem of Many of thefe faults may be aferibed to the for- 
what men were in the infancy of fociety, poffefs the mation of the human face in Egypt; but the placing 
firft rudiments of this art, even before thofe which of the ears could only be founded in caprice or igno- 
are ufeful and almoft neceffary to exiftence; their na- lance. 

ked bodies are covered with pundtures of various forms. The exadtnefs of the Egyptian proportion is much 

into which they infufe indelible colours. The next celebrated ; but although we grant that they obferved 
demand for this art, is to preferve the memory of war- the proper length of the different parts of the human 
like exploits. It is more natural to form fome repre- body, they were ftill defective artiits, fince they did 
fentation of an adtion, than to give an account of it not obferve the breadth, and were moreover ignorant 
by means of arbitrary charadlers. Hence the pidture- altogether of the fhape and fize of the mufcles. 
■writing of the Mexicans, and the more artful hiero- Works converted to religious purpofes chiefly uccu- 
glyphics of Egypt. pied the Egyptian painters. They, had figures for imi- 

Painting confifted of Ample outlines long before the tation irom which they would not depart, and thofe 
expreffion of relievo or the application of colour, figures were monftrous; the bodies of animals with 
It was Amply drawing ; and the mafter-pieces of paint- the heads of men ; the bodies of men with the heads 
ing in that rude period were not fuperior to the fports of animals: or, if the figure was more agreeable to 
of children. Although occupied about a Angle point, it nature in its parts, yet it was fo deformed and ima- 
was not brought to perfedtion; for conftant expe- ginary, as to have nothing fimilar to it as a whole ia 
rience inftrudb us that men never excel in the inferior the creation of God. 


parts of an art till they are capable of carrying the 
whole to perfedtion. 

After employing for a long time thofe Ample out¬ 
lines, the next ftep in the art of painting was to make 
the imitation more complete, by applying colours ; 
this was firft accomplifhed by covering the different 
jparts of the figure with different colours in the fame 
way that we colour maps ; and feveral nations, as the 
Egyptians, the Cbinefe, and the different nations of 
India, have never painted in a better manner. Other 
nations, more ingenious and more attentive to the arts, 
obferving that the objedts of nature have relievo, have 
invented what is called claro^obfcuro. The Greeks, the 
moft ingenious, penetrating, and delicate of all, in¬ 
vented this part antecedent to colours; than which there 
cannot be a greater proof of their exquifite tafte, as 
the glare of colours without judgment excites more ad¬ 
miration in the minds of the vulgar and ignorant, than 
the camaieu or drawings of one colour executed by the 
moft fkilful artift. 

Thefe general obfervations concerning the gradual 
improvement of this art, will be beft illuftrated by a 
more particular attention to the ancient nations in 
which it flourilhed. 

Piato, who lived 400 years before the Chriftian era,, 

• informs us that painting had been practifed in Egypt 
Fainting C or ten thoufand years; that fome of the produdtions of 
among the that high antiquity were in exiftence; and that they 
%yptians. bore an exadt refemblance to thofe which the Egyp¬ 
tians executed in his time. Without regarding the 
period of ten thoufand years mentioned by Plato, 
it is reafonable to confider it as an indeterminate pe¬ 
riod, which carries us back to very remote antiquity. 


The monuments of Egyptian painting with which 
we are beft acquainted (fays Winklemann) are the 
chefts of mummies. Thefe works have refifted the in¬ 
juries of time, and are ftill fubmitted to the exami¬ 
nation of the curious. The white, made of white 
lead, is fpread over the ground of the piece; the out¬ 
lines of the figure are traced with black ftrokes, and the 
colours are four in number; namely, blue, red, yel¬ 
low, and green, laid on without any mixture or fha- 
ding. The red and blue prevail moft ; and thofe co¬ 
lours feem to have been prepared in the coarfeft manner. 
The light is formed by leaving thofe parts of the 
ground where it is neceffary, covered with the white 
lead, as it is formed by the white paper in fome of our 
drawings. This defeription is fufficient to convince us 
that the whole art of painting in Egypt coufifted in 
colouring; but every perfon knows, that without tints 
and the mixture of colours painting can never arrive 
at great perfection. 

In Upper Egypt there feems to have exifted a kind 
of coloffian painting, which has never been examined 
except by travellers who were no great critics in the 
art. Winklemann had fome reafon to exprefs a de¬ 
fire that thofe remains of antiquity, with regard to the 
manner of working, the ftyle, and the charaiSer, had 
been accurately explored. Walls of 24 feet in height, 
and pillars of 32 feet in circumference, are wholly cove¬ 
red with thofe coloffian figures. According to Norden 
they are coloured in the fame manner with the mum¬ 
mies : the colours are applied to a ground prepared 
in manner of frefco; and they have retained their 
frefhnefs for many thoufand years. Winklemann adds, 
that all the efforts of human fkill and induftry could 

make 
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Rife, Pro- make as little impreffion on them as the injuries of 
grefs, and time. His enthuliam for antiquity has perhaps led 
Decline, him into this evtravagant exaggeration. 
v “ v It appears that the great employment of the Egyp¬ 

tian painters was on earthen veffels, on drinking-cups, 
in ornamenting barges, and in covering with figures 
the chelts of mummies. They painted alfo on cloth ; 
but painting, as an indurtrious occupation, fuppofes a 
workman, not an artift : the decorat ion of temples, 
houfe painting, and that of the figures relative to re¬ 
ligion, are to be confidered only in this point of view. 
The workmen in Ruffia who paint our Saviour holding 
the globe in one hand, and bleffing the people with the 
other, are not members of the imperial academy of fine 
arts. 

Pliny informs us that the Egyptian artifts painted 
alfo the precious metals; that is to fay, they varnilhed 
or enamelled them. It is doubtful what this art was, 
but moft probably it confiftecl in covering gold or filver 
with a fingle colour. 

The Egyptians are fuppofed to have continued this 
coarfe ftyle till the reign of the Ptolemies 
In Perfia- The Perfians were fo far from excelling in the arts, 
that the paintings of Egypt were highly efteemed 
among them after they had conquered that country. 

The carpets of Perfia were of great value in Greece, 
even in the time of Alexander the Great, and thefe 
were adorned with various figures ; but this is no proof 
that they were well executed, any more than a demand 
for feveral of the Chinefe productions is at prefent a 
proof of the talle of that people in the arts. It was 
the fabrication of the filk, and not the truth of the re- 
prefentation, which made the Greeks admire the car- 
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heads, which have neither exaCtnefs in their forms nor R 'f e > P ro ' 
proportions. See Polytheism. undine 

The paintings of Thibet difcover great patience in 
the artill, and are remarkable for the finenefs of their 
ftrokes. Their painters might difpute with Apelles 
and Protogenes for extreme tenuity of pencil; but it 
is in this alone, without any regard to the art, in 
which their merit confifts. 

Some of the idols in Thibet are executed in a cer¬ 
tain ftyle of relievo ; but thofe productions are not 
only imperfeft, they are alfo fo deftitute of beauty 
as to forbid every hope of excellence in the art. The 
fame thing may be ohferved with regard to many of 
the eaftern nations; they 1'ecm to have that want of 
ftyle which would ever condemn them to mediocrity,, 
even if they flrould happen to arrive at it. 

An obfcure Italian painter, named Giovnni Ghirar - In China. 
dint, who travelled into China, whofe judgment is 
more to be depended on in an art which he praCIifed 
than that of other travellers, declares that the Chinefe 
have not the leaft idea of the fine arts ; and this opi¬ 
nion is confirmed by every thing which we know of 
that people. 

The Chinefe feem not to have the fmalleft concep¬ 
tion of perfpeCtive. Their landicapes have no plan, 
no variety in the appearance of the clouds, and no di- 
minifhing of die objects in proportion to their dis¬ 
tance. 

The great objeCt of their painting feems to confift in 
making their figures as unlike nature as poflible : it is a 
ferious caricature of the human figure. 

To make the art flour;fh, it is neceifary that the artift 
be efteemed and rewarded. In China, there is no artift 


pets of Perfia. 

The Perfians, as well as the Arabians, had fome 
knowledge of Mofaic work. This is only valuable 
when it copies, in a manner that cannot be deftroy- 
ed, the works of a great mafter; but ir the Perfians had 


fo poorly paid as the painter. 

The ignorant admire the brightnefs and purity of 
their colours ; but fimple colours appear always bright 
and pure: The difficulty of the art confifts in melt-, 
ing them into one another in fuch a manner that the 


no good pictures to copy into Mofaic, it was of no con- mixture fhall not be perceived. It muft at the fame 
fequence to be able to arrange, in a folid manner, pie- time be confeffed, that their natural colours are more 


ces of flint one befide another. 

There is only one Perfian painter whofe name has de- 
fcended to pofterity; and he is pieferved, not becanfe he 
was a painter, but becaufe he accommodated the anci¬ 
ent doCtrine of the two principles to the Chriftian reli¬ 
gion. Befides, it is doubted whether Manes was a Per¬ 
fian or a Greek, andit is ftill lefs known whether he was 
a painter. He is praifed in Afia for drawing ftraight 
lines without a ruler. 

The modern Perfians have made no kind of progrefs 
in the arts. The emperor Schah-abbas, wifhing from 
caprice to be inftruCted in drawing, was obliged to 
have recourfe to a Dutch painter who happened to be 
in his dominions. 

fo India The modern Perfians paint on cloth, and the ar- 
sndThibet. lifts i n India are their rivals in this branch of indaf- 
try; but'their paintings are purely capricious. They 
reprefent plants and flowers which have no exiftence 
in nature; and their only merit confifts in the bright- 
pefs and the ftrength of their colours. 

Befides this, the art in India, as it was in the moft 
remote antiquity is confined to monftrous figures con¬ 
ceded with their religion, animals not to be found in 
the world, and idols with a multitude of arms and. 


brilliant than ours ; but if their be any merit in this,, 
it is to be afcribed to their climate, not to their ability. 

A Jefuit miffionary, who in his youth had been a 
grinder of colours, was raifed to the greateft emi¬ 
nence as a painter in the Imperial court of China, 
and Raphael himfelf was never f-> much refpeded. 
The Chinefe battles fent from that country to Paris, 
to be engraved, are the works of the Jefuits; and ex¬ 
cept they were done by the Chinefe themfelves, it is im- 
poffible to conceive that they could be worfe executed.. 

The Chinefe, like other eaftern nations, have a. 
few fimple ftrokes which they repeat in all their va¬ 
riety of figures. In the figures on the earthen ware,, 
they difcover no knowledge of forms, no expreffion, 
of the moft confpicuous mufcles, and no idea of pro-, 
portion. And in all the paintings of China, anatomy - 
feems to bear no relation to the art. Some heads done 
by a Chinefe painter have a fort of refemblance to na¬ 
ture, but they are in a low and vicious tafte: The 
fulnefs of the drapery conceals the parts in filch a 
manner that- they do not feem to exift* under it.. 
Sculpture in China is in a ftateofno great perfection, 
but at the fame time it is better executed than their,- 
paintings, 


The, 
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Rife, l’ro- The ancient inhabitants of Etruria, now called 
Decline^ ^ u f can y-> were the firft who connected the arts with 
-_I_ the ftudy of nature. In fome of their monuments 

5 which ftill remain, there is to be obferved a firft ftyle. 
In Etruria, which fhows the art in its infancy ; and a fecond, 

which, like the works of the Florentine artifts, fhows 
more of greatnefs and exaggeration in the character 
than precilion or beauty. 

Pliny fays that painting was carried to great per¬ 
fection in Italy before the foundation of Rome; per¬ 
haps he means in comparifon with the infancy of the 
art in Greece at that period, but it appears that even 
in his time the painters of Etruria were held in 
great reputation. 

The only Etrurian paintings which remain, have 
been found in the tombs of the Tarquins. They con- 
fift of long painted frizes, and pilailers adorned with 
huge figures, which occupied the whole fpace from 
the bafe to the cornice. Thefe paintings are executed 
on a ground of thick mortar, and many of them are 

6 in a (bate of high prefervation. 

In Campa- Winklemann is of opinion that the Greek colo- 
*>ia. nies eftablifhed at Naples and Nola, had at a very early 
period cultivated the imitative arts, and taught them 
to the Campanians, eftablifhed in the middle of the 
country. This learned antiquarian confiders as works 
purely Campanian, certain medals of Capua and Tea- 
num, cities of Campania into which the Greek colo¬ 
nies never penetrated. The head of a young Hercules, 
and the head of a Jupiter, according to Winklemann, 
are executed in the fineft manner. It is ftill a quef- 
tion, however, in the learned world, whether thefe 
medals owe their exiftnece to Carthage or to Cam¬ 
pania. 

“ But there have been difeovered (adds Winkle¬ 
mann) a great number of Campanian vafes cover¬ 
ed with painting. The defign of the greateft part 
©f thefe vafes (fays he) is fuch, that the figures 
might occupy a diftinguifhed place in a work of 
Raphael. Thofe vafes, when we confider that this 
kind of work admits of no correction, and that the 
ftroke which forms the outline muft remain as it is 
originally traced, are wonderful proofs of the perfec¬ 
tion of the art among the ancients.” Winklemann 
had an opportunity of examining a very fine Campa¬ 
nian vafe, on which was painted a burlefque reprefen- 
tation of the loves of Jnpiter and Alcmene. But 
fis this muft have been derived from fome fragment of 
a Grecian comedy, the Count de Cavlus is perfuaded 
7 that the Campanian vafes are of Greek origin. 

Among the Although the hiftory of Greek painting be more 
'Creeks. fully known than that ©f the fame art among the bar¬ 
barous nations, it is neverthelefs involved in much 
obfcurir.y. Pliny is almoft the only author who has 
prefervedthe materials of its hiftory; andhe complains, 
that on this occafion the Greek writers have not dif¬ 
eovered their ufual exactnefs. They place, fays he, 
the firft painter of whom they fpeak in the 90th Olym¬ 
piad, 420 years before the Chriftian era. It is cer¬ 
tain that painting in dry colours exifted at the time of 
the fiege of Troy, or at leaft when Homer wrote the 
account of it. The buckler of Achilles is a fuffici- 
ent proof that the Greeks were then acquainted with 
'the baffo-relievo, a kind of fculpture which bears a 
tiear affinity to painting. 
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In trie Iliad, Helen is reprefented as working a Rife, Pro* 
tapell 17, whereon fhe figured the numerous combats K™ 1 *. ;,ni 
of which flie was the came. \Vh-n Andro nadie Uecl ‘ ne ' 
was informed of her hufband’s death, ffie w.,s occa- ~ * 

pied in reprefentir.g on tapeftry flowers of various co¬ 
lours. From thefe fails, it is certain that painting 
was not confined to Ample ftrokes, m r even to the 
camaieu ; and hence it is reafonable to conclude, 
that whit is called lineary painting was praftifed long 
before the lime of Homer. Polygnote of - hafos, who 
lived about 42a years before the Ohr ftian era, was 
the firft painter of any eminence in Gv rrce. Pliny 
informs us that he was the firft who clothed his female 
iL urss, who varied the colours of the different oarts of 
their drefs, or who opened their mouths in iuch a man¬ 
ner as to ihow their teeth. Ariftotle, who ft urilhed 
ill a fubfequent period, allows this painter to have ex¬ 
celled in expreffion. But the art of panting may be 
ftill conlidered in its infancy in Greece, till about 400 
years before the Chriftian era, when Zeuxis and Par- 
rhafius flourifhed. In the conteft between thefe emi¬ 
nent painters, Zeuxis declared h mielf 10 be over¬ 
come, becaui'e in a clufter of grapes which he painted 
he had deceived the birds ; whereas Parrhafms in a 
curtain which he executed deceived his rbal. The 
principal works of Zeuxis are his Penelope, in which, 
according to Pliny, he appears to have expreffed the 
manners of that princefs; a Jupiter furrounded by 
the gods ; a Hercules ftrangling the ferpents in the 
prefence of Amphitrion and Alcmene ; an Helen and 
a Mariyas bound. From this enumeration of thefe 
works, and from the fame which they have acquired, 
it is evident that the diSicult parts of the art, and 
thofe which in the execution render it eftimable, were 
now begun to be ftudied. By Appelles, Protogenes, 
and Euphranor, it was carried to the greateft height 
of perfection. Grace, and fymmetry, and propor¬ 
tion, and illufion, were new added by the greateft 
mailers to the nobleft objects of nature, g 

We have already feen, that before the foundation Among the 
of Rome the ans were cultivated in Etruria. They Romans, 
•were alfo early introduced in Latium ; but whether 
that country employed its own artifts or thofe of E- 
truria, remains altogether uncertain. One need not 
be aftoniflied, that at a period when the arts were in 
their infancy in Greece, they were railing ftatutes to 
their kings in Rome: but at that period all their ar¬ 
tifts were Etrurians or Latins; and when they con* 
quered Italy, they made all the nations of it as bar¬ 
barous as tliey were themfelves. 

In the year 259. from the building of the city of 
Rome, and 494 years before the Chriftian era, Ap- 
pius Claudius confecrated a number of lhields in the 
temple of Bellona, which contained in baffo relievo 
the portraits of his family. This example was fol¬ 
lowed ; and in procefs of time it was common among 
the Romans to place thofe images in private houfes. 

The execution in baffc-relievo is a proof that they 
had an idea of painting, at leaft with one colour. As 
long as the Romans employed artifts of other nations, 
they had little defire to cultivate the arts; but to¬ 
wards the year of Rome 440, and 303 years before 
Chrift, one of the Fabii thought it no diferedit to a 
noble family to employ himfelf in painting. He 
painted the temple of Safety; and his works remain¬ 
ed 
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Rile, l’ro- ed till that temple was deflroyed by fire, in the reign 
grtfs, and 0 f Claudius. It is worthy of remark, that the fame 
Decline. m . in was t j ie g r jj painter and the firll hiilcrian in his 
v country. 

The example cf Fabius, furnamed Pifior fiom his 
proteili' n, d.d not excite his fellow-citizens to imita- 
ticn. A century and a half elapled b.fi.re the tra¬ 
gic poet Pacuvius, n.phew cf Ennius, painted the 
temple cf Hercules in the furum loarium. The 
glory which he had acquired by lus dramatic 
works filed fame lntlre on the art, which he conde- 
feended to exercife; but = did not confer on it that ie- 
fpeff which could reccmm.nd it to general practice. 
The paintings cf Fabius were the wm-ks or rather the 
recreations of his youth; thofe of Pacuvius, the a- 
mufements of his old age : out painting is a difficult 
art, which requires the whole attention, and which 
can never be profecuted w i.h fuccels, except thofe 
who love it are folely devoted to the performance. 

■It appears that there were no eminent painters at 
Rome till the time cf the emj erors; but as the na¬ 
tional fpirit was changed, the profefficn of the fine 
arts acquired more refpeCtabiiity. The Romans, du¬ 
ring the time cf the republic, were animated with 
the fpirit of liberty and the defire for conqueft. When 
t-hefe two paffitms were weakened, the love cf the 
aits obtained among them. As a proof of this it is 
fufficient to fay, that Nero himfelf gloried in being 
an artift. A Coloffian picture of 120 feet was painted 
at Rome by the command of this emperdr, which was 
afterward deftroyed by lightening. The name of the 
painter is not recorded, and there are various opinions 
concerning the merit of the performance; but the 
thing chiefly worthy cf obfervation is, that this is the 
only painting on cloth mentioned by ancient authors. 
Of the The pamtings cf the ancient artifts were either 

modes of moveable or on the ceilings or compartments of build¬ 
painting ings. According to Pliny, the moft eminent were 
among the thofe who panted moveable pictures. The latter were 
ancients. e ; t ; ler on fir-wcod, larch, boxwood, or canvas, as in the 
cch.’ll;ail picture mentioned above, and fometimes on 
marble. When they employed wood, they laid on in 
the firll inftance a white ground. Among the anti¬ 
quities cf the Herculaneum are four paintings on 
w hite marble. 

Their immoveable paintings on walls were either in 
frefco or on the dry ftucco in diftemper. Indeed 
all t : -.e ancient paintings may be reduced to, firjl, fref¬ 
co painting ; feemdiy, water-colour cr diftemper-paint- 
ing cn a dry ground ; and, thirdly, encauftic painting. 

The at dent frefco-pair.tings appear to have been 
alway s on a while fiuceo-ground, the colours inlaid 
very deep, and the drawing much more bold and free 
than any fimilar perform,.r.cc cf modern art. The 
outlines cf the ancient paintings on frefco were pro¬ 
bably done at once, as appears horn the depth of the 
inciiion and the boldnela and freedom of the defign, 
equal'to the car. and fpirit cf a pencile I outline. 

In general the ancients p. htefi on a dry ground, 
even in their buddings, as am .ears .rain the Kcr^u- 

t-> <■ ' ^ 

laneun artiquiiies, moft df which are executed in 
this manner. At Ron c and Naples the firll (deeped) 
coat is. of true Fuzzolme, cf the fame nature v. ah 
the Urras new? uied in mortar, req' ired to ken p cut 
wet, about one finger thick; the next of ground 
Vo l. XIII. 
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marble or ahib.ifter, and fometimes cf pure lime cr Pro- 
ftucco, in thickncis about cue third oi the former. I’ 1d .’' 

l'pun this they appear to have laid a coat of black, _ 

and then another of red paint ; oil which lull the Sub¬ 
ject il.clf was executed. Snell Am.3 to have been tln.tr 
method of painting or. wall ; but in their moveable 
pictures, and in the pcilonn..nce of their firll artiil.-., 
and where effect of ihade ai.J fight were neccffary, 
they duubtleis ufed while. 

The colours im|.loyed they feein to have mixed up 
with fize, cf which they preferred that made by boil¬ 
ing the ears and genitals of bulls. 1 his appears to 
have made the colours fo durable and adheiive, that 
the ancient paintings lately found bear waffling with 
a foil cloth and water ; and fometimes even diluted 
aquafortis emph yed to clean their paintings on fref¬ 
co. Pliny fays that glue diiillved i.i v!nrg..r and the. 1 
dried, is not again iblub.e. 

What die encauftic painting of the ancimts was, 
has been much difputed. From the w orks of Vitru¬ 
vius and Pliry, it appears evidently that it was cf three 
kinds. 

Firjl, where a picture painted in the common way, 
was covered with a varniili of wax melted, diluted 
with a little oil, and laid cn warm with a brufli. 

Sccond’y, where the colours themfelves were mixed 
up with melted wax, and the mixture ufed while 
warm. And, 

Thirdly, where a painting w j as executed on ivory 
by means cf the cejlrum or vlrieulum. 

Some expei iments on this laft method by Mr Cole- 
brook may be found in the Phil. Trar.f. vol. 51. and 
more particular directions in Muntz’s Treatife on Eu- 
cauilic Painting. 

It appears from ancient writings of the belt autho¬ 
rity, that in the earliell and puretl times oi this art, 
the painters ufed tew colours, perhaps not more than 
four. “ The paintings of the ancients (Says Diony- 
fius Halicarnaffeus) were fimple and unvai ied in their 
colouring, but ccrreCt in their drawing, and diiliri- 
guifiied by their elegance. Thole whiv.li fucceeded, 
lefs correct in their drawing, were mere finifiied, 
more varied in their light and (hades, trufiing their 
effcCt to the multitude of their colours.” But no 
certain conclufion can be drawn, that the more early 
among the great painters of the ancients, fuch as A- 
pollodorus, Zeuxis, Timanthes, &c. had no more co¬ 
lours than four to ufe, merely becaufe they did not 
ufe them. On the contrary it may be corjeCtured with 
fome degree of probability, from their chaftenefs iu 
defign, and from the complaints Pliny makes of the 
gaudy lalle df the Roman painters, that the Greeks 
in general were d- fgnediy chafte in their colouring, and 
not fo merely from neceffity, at leall about the time cf 
Zeuxis and Apelles ; for the former could not, have 
painted grapes fo naturally as he is faid to have done 
with four colours only ; and the rebuke given by the 
latter to one of hisTcholars wUo had painted an He¬ 
len very gaudily, is a confirmation of thefe obferva- 
t ons “ Young man (lays Apelles),not be. ug able t.> 
make htr beautiful, you have made her rich.” 10 

Of white colouring fubilances, the ancients had The co¬ 
white lead varioufiv prepare.!, a white from calcined ! 0UI ' ult< * 
no . - 1 "y tile -.11- 

egg ih fis, and prepara ions irom cretaceous and ar / 

trill tetons earths. The :n •de’rns in addition have n.a- 

0 ■ ■ • ,-i 

.t e • r.tcry 
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w. Of blachs, the ancients had preparations fimilar to 

lamp, ivory, blue, and Franckfort black ; alfo to In¬ 
dian ink and common writing ink; and they ufeJ, 
what we do not, the precipitate of the black dyers 
vats. 

The ancients poffeffed a fpecies of vermilion or fine 
cinnabar, a coarfer cinnabar, red-led, various earths 
burnt and unburnt, apparently fimilar to our red ochre ; 
Venetian red, Indian red, Spanilh brown, burnt ter¬ 
ra de Sitnna, and fcarlet ochre; they had alfo a lub- 
ftance alike in colour and in name to our dragon’s 
blood. 

The yellow pigments of the ancients were geneti¬ 
cally the fame with our orpiments, king’s-yell w, 
Naples yellow, &c. They did not poll’els turbeth- 
mineral, mineral-jellow, or gamboge; nor do they 
appear to have known of gall-ftene as a pigment. 

Of blue paints they had preparations from the lapis 
fyanus and lapis arn enus. indigo they hau, and per¬ 
haps bice andlmeit; for they made biu--glafi>, but 
whether from fome ore of cohair or of wolfram mu ft be 
uncertain: they had not Prutiian blue, verditer, nor 
litmus, which we have. We do not ufe the blue pre¬ 
cipitate of the dyers vats, nor mounta n blue, which 
they certainly employed. 

Of green colours, they had verdigrife, terra vert, 
and rnalafhite or mountain green. The latter is 
not in ufe among us. Sap green, green verditer, and 
Scheele’s green, appear to have been unknown to them : 
like us, they procured as many tints as they pleafed 
from blues and yellow vegetables. 

We have no original purple in ufe : that from gold 
by means of tin, though very good when well pre¬ 
pared, is too dear perhaps, and unneceffary. Their 
purple was a tinged earth. Their orange or fandarac 
i^red orpiment) we alfo pofiefs. Hence there does 
not appear to have been any great want of pigments, 
or any very material difference between the colours 
they ufed and fuch as we generally employ. Perhaps 
the full effect of colouring may be obtained without 
the ufe of the exceeding brilliant pigments, depending 
chiefly on the proportion and oppofition of tints. 
Whether "The ancients could not know any thing about the 
the ancients f, hit vamilhes, diftillation being a modern invention ; 
painted in but they were undoubtedly acquainted with the ufe 
of the better cil varnifhes, that is with the ufe and 
effeff of refinous gums dillolved in boiling infpiffated 
oils. 

One of the beft preferved mummies in the Britifh 
mufeum has an aftoniftfing brightnefs of colours on 
the outfide of the coffin. Thouiands of years have 
not impaired them; they are as frefh as if they had 
been laid on yefterday. 

The chalk ground, and the excellency of the co¬ 
lours, fome of wh : ch imply a good deal of chemical 
ana metallurgical knowledge, do not fufficiently ac¬ 
count for their fplendour and frelhrefs; it mull be 
owing to other circumftances ; either to the mixture 
cf fhining colours, or to a hard gloffy fkin which vifi- 
bly covers them all over. 

From an accu: ate examinaton of one of th'ffe mum¬ 
mies belonging to the university of Cambridge, it ap¬ 
peared, that the varnifli which coveted the colours 
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could not be diflolved, or in the leaf! affected by com- Rif-, fro¬ 
nton water ; and that ic equally refilled tire diifolving tref *> ancl 
power of the ftrongeft fpilits : hence it is reafonable Decll ‘* e ~ . 
to conclude, that the coffins of the mummies were not " 
covered with lize, whites of eggs, fimple gums, or any 
preparation of wax, but with a fine tranlparent oil 
varniih. It was difeovered at the lame t me, that the 
colours themfelves were not prepared or mixed with 
oil; for where the external gloffy fkin was damaged, 
broken or rubbed off, even common water would wafh 
the colours away, and affeff die chalk gr.-und under 
them. 

Pliny has deferibed the general and particular effeffs 
of the v,.rnifh of Apelles, under the name of at: on-ent, 
fo dillinffly.that no body tanmiftake the thing or the 
mixture he is Jpeaking of. Fie has mentioned the 
lhiniog glolfy Ikin of the varnifh which excites the 
b ightnefs of toe colours, and pre.ervcsth m aguinft 
dull; he obfirved, that this fkin was laid on lo t' -in, that 
it could not be difeerned at any dift .nee: nei was he iefs 
accurate in repor ing the particular effects of that mix¬ 
ture which Appeiies made u e of; it harmonized aid 
lowered the tone of the br-ghteft florid colou •> in an 
impercep .ible manner, and the whole appeared a- if it 
ha. been feen Trough ifinglafs. The chemfts and 
con: oiifeurs are fully of opinion, that no liquid tub- 
fiance or rmxtuie of any kind is fit to produce thefe 
effeffs belides the oil varnifhes ; and if there are not, 

Apelles and the Greeks were certainly acquainted with 
thofe varnifhes; a faff which might be ftrongly urged. 
in behalf of their knowledge of oil colours. 

The black outlines cf the figures on the moft an¬ 
cient Greek paintings yet extant, that is, on Etrufcan. 
vafes, are fo fharp, fo thick and drawn in fo eafy and 
mafterly a manner, that one cannot help looking upon 
them as having been drawn in oil colours. Had they 
been in diftemper or water colours on the red clay 
ground on which they are applied, they would have 
been imbibed and foaked into it. Our china and ena¬ 
mel painters prepare and apply their colours with 
fpike or other liquid oils ; and the Greek mailers feem, 
to have done the fame, unlefs they fh- uld appear to 
have burnt their vafes before they painted them, or to 
have ufed a mixture of diffolved wax or gum for gi¬ 
ving a body to their col urs, which might have an, 
fwered the lame end as oils. And this is the more 
probable, as there is fome reafon to believe that thefe 
vall-s went through two different fires, that of baking 
them, and that of fmelt’ng or burning in their co¬ 
lours. 

The Greek and Roman paintings that have been 
preferved or dneovered at Rome and Herculaneum do 
not countenance the iuppofition of oil colours; at leaft 
Turnbull and the academifts at Naples, who have de¬ 
fended the royal colleff'on at Portici, Couchin, 3nd 
many other authors who have feen and deferibed them, 
do not hint any thing of that nature. On the ■ ther 
hand,.Vitruvius, who has left us fo many valuable no¬ 
tices cf the ancient arts, acquaints us, that there was 
a kini of painting which abfolutely required a mixture 
of oil: And Pbny, to the fame purpofe, exprefsly 
fays, <s Sun and moon Ihine are inimical and obnoxious 
to red lead. The remedy is to apply the red wax 
when hot and melted with fame oil on the well-dried 
walls, which is to be done with brulhes.” 
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From thefc observations, the evidence which the an¬ 
cients have given us in behalf of themfelves, and of 
their knowledge of oil painting, may be Summed up in 
few words. 

Their having been acquainted with the vhitc chalk 
ground, which many modern mailers have ufed for oil 
painting on boards, prove, no more than that the an¬ 
cients might have done the fame. 

The oil varnilhes ufed by the Egyptians and by A- 
pel’es might have brought them to the diftovery of 
oil painting; but as it appears boih fiom mummies 
and from the woiks of Pliny, that their colours were 
not prepared and mixed with that varnilh, and as it 
is plain rather that this varnilh was externally laid o ver 
the finilhed pifturcs; no other conclufion can be drawn, 
except that they weie within fight of the difc> very, 
and that i- is a matter of wonder that they fhoeld not 
have laid hold cf it. 

The ou'lines of the old Greek or Etrufcan vafies are 
merely fallacious appearances. 

The old Greek and Roman paintings on walls and 
ftenes are either painted in diftemper and frefco, or 
they have not been fuAnciently examined. 

The oil ufed in the co n-fir wax and wall paintings, 
proves at moll that experiments had been tried with 
oils ; but we have no direft proofs of oil painting ha¬ 
ving been underlined or ufed by the Egyptians, 
Greeks, or Romans; and thar, however great their 
{kill or ingenuity, they might very well have been 
within fight and reach of the difeo ery, and neverthe- 
lefs have miffed it. 

The art of painting was revived in Europe about 
the end of the 13th or beginning of the 14th century. 
The human mind, however, plunged in profound ig¬ 
norance, was dellitute of every principle of found phi- 
lofophy which might enable it to determine on the 
objefts of the arts ; and of confequence the painters 
contented themfelves with works adapted to the gene¬ 
ral tafte, wi.hout beauty and without proportion. In 
Italy, where the firft attempts were made, they were 
employed in representing the myfterks of the pnffiov, 
and fubjedfs of a fimilar nature, on the walls of chapels 
and churches. Thc : r labours were diredled to a vail 
number of figures, rather than to the beauty and per¬ 
fection of each ; and the art in more modern times has 
always preferved fomewhat of this abfurd fault which 
it contracted at that early period. The artiil in our 
times is not, like thofe in Greece, at liberty to devote 
his talents only to men of knowledge and difee. nment; 
he is conftra ned to pleafe thofe who are rich, and 
very frequently thofe who are igm rant. Inllead ot 
propofing to himfelf the perfection of the art as the 
great objeCt of his purfuit, he mull reft his fuccefs and 
character on the facility of his operation and the abun¬ 
dance of his works. 

Painting did not long continue in the imperfect con¬ 
dition in which it was left by thofe vho firll cultiva¬ 
ted it among the moderns. It was natural that their 
fucceffors fhould endeavour to furpafs them by joining 
feme degree of theory to the barbarous practice they 
had adopted. The firft thing vhich they difcov.red, 
cr rather which th. y revived 'Per the manner cf the 
ancients, was perfpeCtive. This made the artifts ca¬ 
pable of erpreffing what is cal ! ed fcrefloorterimg, and of 
giving more effect and more truth to their works. 
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Dominique Ghirlandaios, a Florentine, was the firft 
who enriched the ftyle of his competition by grouping 
his figures, and who gave depth to his pictures, by 
difti nguilhing, by exaft gradations, the fpaces which 
his figures occupied: but his fhceeilbrs have far lur- 
pa fed him in boldnefs of competition. 

Leonard da Vinci, Michael Angxlo, Giorgion, Ti¬ 
tian, Bartholomew de St M ire, and Raphael, flourifk- 
ed about the end of the 14th century. Leonard dr 
Vinci was the inventor of a great many details in the 
art: Michael Angelo, by ftudying the ancients, ana 
by his knowledge of anatomy, arrived at great ele¬ 
gance in drawing the outlines of his figures: Gi r- 
gion enriched the art in general, and gave grea'er 
brilliancy to his colours than his predecetfor.s: Titian, 
by a careful imitation of nature, made great proficiency 
in the truth and perfection of his tones: Bartholomew 
de Sr Marc ftudied particularly the part of drapery, 
and difeovered the claro-obfcuro, the bed manner of 
giving drapery to his figures, and of making the naked 
to be felt even where they were covered : Raphael, 
endowed with a fuperior genius, began with ftudying 
carefully all his predeceffors and all bis contemporaries. 
He united in himfelf all the excellencies which they 
poffefled ; and formed a ftyle more perfeCt and more 
univerfal than any painter who went before or who has 
fucceeded him. But while he excelled in every part 
of the art, he was chiefly fuperior in thofe of invention 
and of compofition. It is probable that the Greeks 
themfelves would have been filled with admiration if 
they had beheld his chief pieces in the Vatican, where 
to the greateft abundance of paintings is joined fo 
much perfection, and purity, and eafe. 

After painting- had arrived at the greateft perfection 
among the Greeks by the exertions of Zeuxis and 
Parrhafius, Apel'es found nothing to add to the art 
except grace; in the time manner among the moderns, 
after Raphael had appeared, grace was the only thing 
wanting to the art, and Correggio became the Apelles 
of Europe. Painting was by him c.tried to the high- 
eft degree among the moderns ; the taile of the bell 
critics and the eye of the vulgar were equally grati¬ 
fied. 

After the'fe tyeat mailers a considerable interval 
elapfed till the tin e of the Caracci. Thofe artifts, bom 
at Bologna, by ftudying the works of their predecef- 
fors with great care, and particularly thofe of Cm-regn 
became the firft ar.J the moft celebrated of their imi¬ 
tators. Hannibal poflelfed a very correft defign, and 
united fomewhat of the ancient ftyle to that of Lewis 
his broths"; but he negleCled to inquire into the in¬ 
tricate principles and philofophy of the art. The pu- 
p !s of the Carracci formed a fchool after their manner; 
but Guido, a painter of an eafy and happy talent, 
formed-a ftyle altogether graceful, and rich, and eafy. 
Guerfihen formed after Carravaggio, or invented him¬ 
felf a particular ftyle of the claro-obfcuro, compofed of 
ftrong lli ides and vivid < ppofitions. 

Peter de Cortone fucceeded thofe great im’tators of 
their predeceffors and of nature; who finding it diffi¬ 
cult to fucceed in that kind of panning, and having be- 
fides great natural abilities, applied himfelf chiefly to 
compofition nr arrangement, ar.d to what the artifts 
cal! tafte. lie diftmguifhed invention from compofi¬ 
tion ; appeared net to have attended to the form"-, 
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but chiefly to thofe parts whch are mcft prominent in 
the pifture, and to the cm (trading of groups. It was 
then that the practice wa s introduced of loading pic¬ 
tures with a great number of figures, without examining 
whether rr not they agreed to the fubjeft of the hi- 
ftory. The ancient Greeks employed a very fmall 
number of figures in their works, in order to make the 
perfeftion of thofe which they admitted more evident. 
The 'difciples or imitators of Cortona, on the other 
hand, have fought to conceal their imperfeftions by 
multiplying their figures. This fchool of Cortona is 
divided into many branches, and has changed the cha¬ 
racter of the art. The multiplication of figures, with¬ 
out a judicious and proper choice, carried back the art 
of painting to that point where the firft reftorers of it 
among the moderns had left it; while at the lame time 
the difciples of Cortona were enabled to give to this 
firft condition of the art a greater degree of perfection 
than the firft artifts. 

About the middle cf the 17th century flouriftied at 
R une Carlo Marattii, who, aiming at the greateft 
perfection, carefully ftudied the works of the firft 
painters, and particularly thofe of the fchool of the 
Caraeci. Although he had already ftudied nature, 
he d'fcovered by the works of thefe artifts that it is no: 
always proper to imitate her with a fcrupulous exact- 
net's. This principle, wlr cf he extended to every part 
of the art, gave to his fchool a certain ftyle of care- 
fulnefs, which however is confiderably degenerated. 

France has alfo produce ! great matters, particularly 
in the part of compofition; in which Pouflin, after 
Raphael, is the beft imitator of the ftyle of the ancient 
Greeks. Charles Le Brun and many others diftin- 
guifhed themfelves for great fertility of genius; and 
as long as the French fchool departed not from the 
principles of the Italian fchool, it produced matters of 
great merit in the different branches of the art. 

Mengs, from whom, this account is taken, is not 
deceived when he dec'ares the art of painting to have 
degenerated in France after Le Brun ; but he feems 
to be miftaken in giving the imitation of the works 
of Rubens found at Paris as the canfe of this decay. 
It appears from this opinion, that the recent French 
fchool was not well known to him. The French, in¬ 
deed, if we may believe theft own authors, were never 
much occupied in the imitation of Rubens ; and they 
have for a long true defpifed him. But the pe-fiftion 
of the dramatic at t in France, the dr As of their aftors, 
the magnificence and manners of the court, have con¬ 
tributed very much to the decay of painting. Inftead 
of forming their tafte or. the beautiful fimplftity of 
nature, their painters ftudied the geftures and the at¬ 
titudes of comedians, the fopperies of women of 
fafhion, the afifecled airs of courtiers, the pageantry of 
Verfailles, and the magnificence of the opeia. Mengs 
fays, “that the French have formed a naiional ftyle, 
of which ingenuity and v. hat they call efyrit are the 
driferiminating qualities : that they have ceafed to in¬ 
troduce Greek, Egyptian, Rom, n, or barbarian per- 
fonages into their paintings; and that, after the ex¬ 
ample of Pouflin, they content themfelves with figures 
fcltcgether Trench, as it it were ilicir intention to 
hand down to poilerity that fitch a nation once 
exifted.” 

Since, aceo:din? to the cor.feffion of Mengs, their 
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figures are altogether Frensh, there is no reafon to Rde, Pro- 
bdi-ve that the French painters h/.ve imitated Ru- E rc& > , and 
bens, whole works are marked muen more ftrongly Dec [‘* e L 
than thofe cf his mafter iEneus with his Flemilh cha- 
rafter. The truth is, that their painters, like Cor¬ 
tona and Maratti, have crowded their pictures with a 
great number of figures; have grouped them in a. 
manner moft calculated to ftrike the fenfes ; have 
bee t more intent cn agreeable artifices than expref- 
fion and beauty; and, finally, that they have borrowed 
the manners of the court and the. tre. 

The firft mailers of the great fchnols of painting, 
with the ancients and nature for their guides, and 
their genius for their fupport, carried every part of 
the art to the greateft he gbt of perfe.'t on. Thofe 
who followed them, and who had the example of 
their predec-ifors in addi ion to the firft fources of 
truth and beauty, did by no means a: five at the fame 
excedence. The Cara.cis in their fchool, Paul Vero- 
nele, and all the painters of his time, Vandyke, and 
all thefe who exircifed the art in Italy, in Flanders, 
and in France, fi.pported it with great brilliancy. 

But foon after the number of artifts was multiplied; 
and flavifhly copying men of inferior talents, they 
produced works of an inferior nature. Some wanting 
to be colourills, their pieces were exaggerated ; others 
affefting fimplicity became cold and infipid. At 
this period of the a 1 1, men of real abilities, and co¬ 
vetous of fame, w o wifhed to rife fuperior to the 
mediocrity of the times, feem not to have taken the 
road of truth and nature. They affefte-d a ftyle of 
pompous preparation, and annexed a kind of merit 
to the expert management of the pencil. The affefted 
forms of Cortona and of his pupils, the fantaftical at¬ 
titudes and the poignant effect, of Piazette, and in Ihort 
the ingenious contrivances of the laft mailers of the 
French fchool, are decided proofs of this inereafing 
bad tafte. 

It appears, that for fome time pall greater pains 
has been taken to form men for the art than to en¬ 
courage thofe who poffefs the talent. In confequenee 
of this ruinous praftiee, fchools for drawing, very dif¬ 
ferent from thofe formed by able painters, have been 
exceedingly multiplied ; and thefe give the elements 
according to an uniform fyftem, by which the mind is 
laid under a regular reftra ; nt at the very threfn Id of 
the profeffion. This evil is produftice of two incon¬ 
veniences ; it gives middling painter;, and it multipl’es 
them to that degree, as to haften the downfal and 
Lring into contempt the art iii'elf. 

The particular reputation of the Italian painters 
furniflies another reafon for the decline of the art. 

The firft painters of that country were few in number ; 
they were honoured, and they deferved to be honour¬ 
ed. Theft diftinguilhed reputation has conferred a 
value < n the general paintings of their countrymen. 

The defire of polfdTmg tafte, or of being thought to 
pollefs it, has led the rich and the ignorant of all na¬ 
tions to give a preference to the Italian market. Ne- 
cellity, in this cafe, would multiply the painters ; and 
their abiliti.-s mult bear a pretty exaft proportion to 
the diferirriination of thole who give the price. 

The decline of pain ing has alfo arifen from the 
defpotifm which for fume rime reigned in the a-ade- 
mic fqcieties. In faft, thefe have often been ruled by 

men 
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Schools. men who would force every exertion of genius into 

--v- their peculiar trad of operation. If they required 

fuch or fuch merit of execution, the firft principle-; of 
the art were neglefted for that peculiar excellency. 
In this manner tire fchools were abfolute in behalf of 
defign as long as ftatuary was held in chief efeimation. 
The artift, wliofe abilities and incl ; n ition led him to 
colouring, was obliged to abandon a purfuit wbkh 
con’d be of no fervice to lira, and dev te himfelf to 
that for which he was not qualified by nature. On 
the other hand, if the inftruft ons of the fcho Is be 
confined to colouring, a mind difpofed to the choice 
and exaffnefs of forms will find no encouragement, 
and be for ever loft to the art. In this manner the 
ignorance of th ' fe who wilh to be connoiifeurs, and 
the narrow views of thole who pretend to diredt the 
general tafte, have equally contributed to the decline 
of the arts. 

Sect. II. Of the Scb.o’.s. 

A School, in the fine arts, denominates a clafs of 
artifts who have learned their art from a certain mafter, 
either by receiving his hiftrudUont, or by ftudying his 
works ; and who of confequence difeover more or lefs 
of his manner, from the defire of imitation, or from 
the habit of adopting his principles. 

All the painters which Europe has produced fince 
the renovation it the arts aie ciaiied under the fol¬ 
lowing fchools: the fcho< 1 of Florence, the fchooi of 
Rome, the ichool of Venice, the Lombard ichool, 
the French fchooi, the German ichool, the Flemilh 
fchooi, the Dutch fchooi, and the Engliih fchooi. 

School of This ichool is remarkable for greatneis; f or attitudes 
Tlorence. feemirgly in mot on ; for a certain dark feverity; for 
an expreftion of ftrength ; by which grace perhaps is 
excluded ; and for a charadler of deiign approaching 
to the gigantic. The produdlions of this fchooi may 
be confidered as overcharged; but it cannot be denied 
that they poffefs an ideal majefty, which elevates hu¬ 
man nature above moitality. The Tufcan artifts, 
fatisfied with commanding the admiration, feem to 
have confidered the art of pleafn g as beneath their 
notice. 

This fchooi has an indifputable title to the venera¬ 
tion of all the lovers of the arts, as the firft in Italy 
which cultivated them. 

Painting, which had languifhed from the deftrusflion 
of the Rn m,.n empire, wa- revived by Cimabue, born 
of a noble fami y in Florence in the year 1240. This 
painter tr,inflated the p. or remains of the art from a 
Greek artift or tw o into his ov n country. His works, 
as may eafily be imag ned, weie in a very ordinary 
ftyle, but they received the applaufe and admiration 
of his fellow-citi.iens; and if Cimabue had not found 
admirer , Florence in all probability would not have 
be n honoured with Michael Angelo. The number 
of painters became foon fo confiderable in Florence, 
that in the year 135° they eilablifhed a focisty under 
the protection of bt Luke. 

Mail li-.a, towards the beginning of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, nave m .re erandour to hi fi >ures, adiuited tiicir 
drels better, and ihed over them a kind of life and 
expreTicn. He was furpaiicd by Matfacio his pupil; 
who firft gave force, animation, aud relieve to his 
wo. ks. 


Andrew Caftugna was the firft Florentine who 
painted in oil. L-ut L.on.ndo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, cotemporary pai. Ui.., were the glory of the 
fell, ol Oi I'K.i enee. Michael Augcio wu, iuperior to 
Heonqrdo in grandeur, in boldneL of co .ception, and 
in knowledge of defign; bat Leonardo was lupeiior 
to him in ad the nmia fte parts of the a, t. Leonardo, 
poiieffed of a fine imagination, and i • ■ 11 of fe-m'ibi ity, 
devoted himfelf in painting to 1 .quels the affections of 
the fo.d; and if in this fublime branch of the art, he 
was afterwards furp.dibd by Raphael, he had at lea ft 
the glory not only of exceeding all the pamters who 
went befoie him, but o. purlumg a pach which none 
of them had attempted. His deiign was pure and 
neat, and not wholly lieftitote of greatnefs. Fie never 
went beyond natuie, and he made a good choice of 
objects for imitation. 

Michael Angelo, lefs formed to experience fweet 
aflecti ns than vehement paffions, fought in nature 
what the ftrength of man might accompli)!,, not that 
which conftitutes beauty. He delighted in being 
great and terrible, more than in graceful and pltafanc 
atciudes. Well acquainted with anatomy, he knew 
moie exadtly than any other artift in what manner to 
exprefs the joining ot ti.e bones of the body, and the 
office and mfertion. of the muicles; bu; t<.o eager to 
(dilplay h:s know Edge ol anatomy, he fe^ms to have 
f01 gotten that the muicles are foftened by the fkin 
winch coveis them; and that they are lefs vifible in 
children, in women, and in young men, than in con¬ 
firmed and vigorous manhood. “ In his figures (fays 
Mengsj the a.tieidations of the muicles are fo eafy 
and tree, that they appear to be made for the attitude 
in v. inch he 1 epveients them. The flefhy parts are too 
muih rounded, and the mufeles are in general toef 
l.i.ge and of too equal ftrength. You never perceive 
in ins figures a mufcle at reft; and although he knew 
admirably well how to place them, their adlion is 
very frequently inconfiftent with their fituaii n ” 

He did not poiieis (lays Sir Jofkua Reynolds) 
fo ma. y delightful pans of the art as Raphael; but 
thoL wi.ich lie had acquirea were of a more fublime 
na.ure. He law in painting little more than what 
nnglit be attained in icuipture ; and he confined it to 
exaituhs cl f rm and the expreftion of paffions.” 

He informs us, in cne id hi. letters that he model- 
let- in eari.i 01 wax all the figures which he intended 
to paint. _ This method was familiar to the great 
painieis Li Lis time, and ought never to be abandoned. 
It appears -hat in repre.cn i :g them in til's manner 
m relievo, die painter can in.i a:.e them much more 
exactly than when they are drawn with a crayon cr 
pencil on a plane furface. 

“ kiiciia. 1 Angelo (continues Sir Jnfbu.i Reynolds) 
never attcmp.ed Coe Irll.r elegancies and graces in 
the art. V.i.aii fays, he never pai..ted but one p clu.e 
in oil; an. lefio.ved never to paint anoth.r, faying it 
was an empl. ) ment only fit Mr v..;„cr. and chiidi in. 

“ If an ; man had a right to Icon down upon the 
lower a.cjmpiilhnie. ts as benea h hi-- attenticn, it v.-fts 
certainly McNael Angelo; nor can it be thought 
ftrar.ge, that fuch a mind ir.o-.ild h.tve*fl <rhted,°cr 
have been ui.h-h-ld iroru payii.g vine attenti 11 to 
a.l thole graces and embed iflm.eiUs of art which h ive 
dilluf.'d fuch luftre over the \.o.ks of ether pair.teis ” 
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Schools. Ancient Rome, rich with the works brought from 
I } Greece, or finished in its own boforn by Grecian artifts, 
Roman handed down in its ruins the remains of that glory 

i'chool. to which it had been elevated. It was by the itudy 

of thefe remains that the modern artifts were formed: 
they derived from them the knowledge c f defign, 
the beauty of exquiutc forms, greatnefs of ftyle, and 
juftnefs of expreftion, carried to that length only 
which did not affedt the b auty of the figure. From 
them alfo they derived the principles of the art of 
drapery; and they followed thefe principles even while 
they made the drapery of modern paintings more large 
and flowing than what was pradtiled by the ancient 
fculptors. The Roman Lhool was altogether devoted 
to the principal parts of the art, to tliofe which re¬ 
quire genius and vaft conceptions ; and was no farther 
occupied with colours than what was neceffary to 
eftablifh a difference between painting and fculpture, 
or rather between painting varied with colours and in 
claro-obfcuro. 

Raphael Sanzio, born at Urbino in 1483, and 
fcholat to Pietro Perugeno, was the undoubted foun¬ 
der of this fchcol. Plis firft manner was that of Pe¬ 
rugeno his mafter; but he travelled twice to Florence 
- to fludy the great artifts who flourifhed in that city. 

It was fortunate for Raphael, fays Mengs, that he 
was born in wliat he terms the infancy of the a:t, 
and that he formed himfelf by copying nature before 
he had accefs to fee the works of any great mafter. 
He began by ftudying, with great exadtnefs, the 
fimple truth in his figures. He was then ignorant 
that any choice was neceffary ; but he faw the works 
of Leonardo da Vinci, of Maffacio, and of Michael 
Angelo, which gave his genius a new direction. Af¬ 
ter this he perceived that there was fdmething more 
in the art of painting than a fimple imitation of truth. 
But the works of thofe mafters were not fufficiently 
perfedt to point out the beft choice to make ; and he 
continued in uncertainty till he faw at Rome the 
works of the ancients. Then he perceived that he 
had found the true models vxhich he wanted ; and in 
imitating them he had only to follow the natural im- 
pulfe of his genin'-. 

Habituated by his firft manner to imitate nature 
with precifion, it was not difficult to carry the fame 
exadtnefs into the imitation of the ancients ; and it 
w.is a great advantage to him that he flourifhed in an 
age wherein the artifts were not arrived at facility of 
execution, at the expence of rigorous exadtnefs. He 
never loft fight of’ nature ; but he was inftrudted by 
the ancients in what manner (he fhould be ftudied. 
He perceived, that the Greeks had not entered into 
mir.u.e details, that they had felected what was great 
or beautiful, and that one of the chief cau'es of the 
beauty of their works was the regularity of their pro¬ 
portions : he began, therefore, by carefully ftudying 
this part of the art. He faw alfo that the Joinings 
of the bones, and the free play of their articula¬ 
tions, are the caufes of all graceful movement: he 
therefore, after the example of the ancients, vave the 
greateft attention to this part, and was led by thefe 
cblervations not to be contented with the fimple imi¬ 
tation of nature. 

His defign is excellent, but neither fi> perfect nor 
fo finifhed as that of the Greeks. Pie excelled in re- 
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prerenting the character of phiiofephe: 1, apoft'c', and School. 

other figures cf that kind ; but he did not equal the -* 

Greeks in ideal figures, which ought to carry the ira- 
preffion of divinity. His tafte for defign was more 
Roman than Greek, became he formed it chiefly on 
ti.e baffo-relievos which he found at Rome. On this 
account he had the habit of marking ftrongly the bonei 
and the articulations, and labouring the flelliy parti 
lefs ; but as thefe baffo-relievos are very exadt with 
regard to the reciprocal proportions of every member, 
he excelled in this part, while at the fame time he did 
not give to his figures all the elegance of the Greek 
artifts, nor the flexibility of articulation which is ad¬ 
mired in the Laocoon, in the Apollo of Belvidere, and 
in the Gladiator. 

The manners and fpirit of his age, and the fubjects 
which he moft commonly treated, prevented him from 
reaching the ideal of the ancients Having frldom oc- 
cafion to reprefent figures altogether ideal, he devoted 
himfelf to purity of expreffion. Pie knew that the 
expreflion of the paflions of the foul is abfolutely ne- 
cefl’ary in an art which reprefents the adtions of men, 
fince from thofe affections the adtions may be faid 
truly to ori. inate. To make figures adt, and yet ne- 
gle£t the interior fprings of adtion, is no hing more 
than a representation of automata. Theattitm.es and 
aCtion are evident; but they appear not to aft of 
themfelves, becauf- they arc void of thofe principles 
from which alone men are fnppo’ed to aCt An artift 
who negleCts expreflion, gives nojult r?prefentat ; on of 
character, even though he fhould take nature for his 
model. 

Raphael’s firft care, when he wanted to compofe a 
piece, was to we-gh the expreffion ; that is to fay, to 
eftablifh, according to the nature of the fubjedt, the 
paflions which were to animate the characters. All 
the figures, all the acceffories, all the parts of the com¬ 
petition, were moulded to the gene-al expreffion. 

As he had not found examples in the ancient fta- 
tues cf claro-obfcuro, he was comparatively weak 
in this part; and if there was any thing remarkable in 
his diftribution of light and fhade, he owed it to the 
works of the Florentine painters. It cannot be faid, 
however, even with regard to the claro-obTuro, that 
he imitated natui'e without tafte. He delighted in 
what are called majjes of light ; and difpofed the great 
lights in the moft confpicuous places of his figures, 
whether naked or in drapery. If this method did not 
produce effedts highly illufive, it gives his works that 
diilinClnefs which makes his figures confpicuous at a 
diftance ; and this muft be allowed to be an effential 
part of the art of painting. Fie did not proceed be¬ 
yond this; and content with that kind of claro-ob¬ 
fcuro which comprehends imitation, he never attempt¬ 
ed that which is ideal. 

The composition and the enfemble of his figures were 
die chief excellences cf Raphael. His philofophical 
mind could not be affedted wi:h objedts which had not 
expreffion. He had t-.o high an idea of painting to 
consider it as a mute art; he made it fpeak to the 
heart and foul ; and he could only do this in fubjects 
which required expreffic n. If Raphael did not reach 
the Greek excellence, if he did not puffei's the art of 
embellifhing nature in the fame high degree, he faw at 
leaft, and imitated her in whatever v as cxgrcffive and 

beau- 
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Schools, beautiful. “ The Greeks failed with majeily (fays 

- Mengs) between earth and heaven : Raphael walked 

with propriety on the earth.” 

“ Compofiti n is in general (fays the fame author) 
of two kinds : Raphael’s is the expreffive kind ; the 
other is the theatric d or piftirefque, winch confifts of 
an agreeable difpohtion of the figures. Lanfranc was 
the inventor of this lad, and after him Pietro de Cor¬ 
tona. I give the prefer nee to Raphael; becaufe rea- 
fon prehdes over all his works, or at lead the greateft 
part of them. He never allowed himfelf in common 
ideas, and was n.ver allured to give any thing in his 
accedory figures which might turn the attention from 
the principal . bje< 5 l of the piece.” 

A hi (lory of the lchools is nothing more than a hi- 
ftory ot the painter-, who founded them In thofe 
two wh ch we have ilready given, Michael Angelo and 
Raphael come readily f rw ird to claim our attention; 
and therefore we cannot do better than conclude the 
account by he mailerly contrail of thefe eminent 
painters given by Sir Jolhu.i Reynol Is. “ If we put 
thole great art Us (fays he) in a light of comparifon 
with each other, Raphael had m ;re talle and fancy, 
Michael Angel more genius md imagination. The 
one excelled in beauty, the other in euergy. Michael 
Angelo has more of the poei al in operation; hi, 
ideas are va i and fublim:; his pe p e are a fuperior 
order cf beinc s; there is nothing ab .ut the n, no¬ 
thing in the air of their afti->ns, or their attitudes, or 
the ftyle and call of their limbs or features, that puts 
one in mind of their be.onging to our fpecies. Ra¬ 
phael’s imagination is notfo elevated; his fitures aie 
not fo much disjointed from our own diminutive race 
of bsints, though his ideas are chaite, noble, and of 
great conformity to their fubjedls. Michael Angelo’s 
works have a ftrong, peculiar, and marked character: 
they feem to proceed from his own mind entirely; and 
that mind fo rich and abund int, that he never needed, 
or feemed to difdain, to look abroad for foreign help. 
Raphael’s materials, are generally borrowed, though 
the noble ftrufture is his own. The excellency of this 
extraordinary man, lay in the propriety, beauty, and 
majety of his characters : his judicious contrivance of 
compofition, correCtnefs of drawing, purity of tafte, 
and the fkilful accommodation of other mens concep- 
tions to his own p irpofe.” 

Venetian This fchool is the child of nature. The Venetian 

School. painters, not having under their eyes like the Roman 
the remains of antiquity, were deni ute - f the means 
of forming a juft idea of the beauty r-f forms and of 
exprsffion. They copied without choice the forms of 
nature; but they were chiefly delighted with the 
beauties which prefented themfe'ves in the mixture 
and the variety of natural c lours. Their attention 
not being detached from this.part by any thing of 
greater importance, colouring wa> their chief objeCt, 
and they fucceeded in it. They did not reft content¬ 
ed with characterizing the objects by comparifon, in 
making the colour proper for one of more value by the 
colon- more proper for another; but they endeavoured 
fti.l farther, by the agreement and oppofition of the 
coloured objects, and by the contrail of light and 
fha.le, to produce a vigorous effeCt, to demand and fix 
the attention. Dominic, who was faid to have pe¬ 
riled at Florence by the jealoufy of Andre Caftagna, 
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and who was the fecond Italian artift who painted in Schools, 
oil, had educated, before he quitted Venice, his native 
country, Jacques Beilin, who was remarkable for no¬ 
thing but the pidturefquc education which he gave to 
Gen tel and John his two fons. 

Gentel, who was the eldeft, painted chiefly in water 
colours. John contributed much to the progrefs of his 
art in painting conftantly in oil, and after n tture. Al¬ 
though he always retained great ftiffnefs in his manner, 
he had lefs than his fa’her or brother. Great neatnefs 
of colouring, and an approach to harmony, are evi¬ 
dent in his works. His lafte in delign is Gothic, he 
aii oi his heads is ludiciently noble, his attitudes are 
without judgment, and his figures without expreflion. 

He had for fcholars Gi- rgion and Titian, who de- 
ferve to be conlidered as the founders of the Venetian 
Ichool 

Giorgi- n dift nguifhed himfelf by a defirn of a bet¬ 
ter taite than that of his mailer; but he chiefly fur- 
p.ilfed him in colouring. He died in his 32ft yeari 
and excited the emulat on of Titian, who foon greatly 
excel ed him. 

Tiziano Vecelli, known beft by the name of ’Titian, 
was inftructed to copy nature in the moft fervile man¬ 
ner in the Xcho l of John Beilin; but when he had 
feen the works of Giorgion, he began to ftudy the 
ideal in colouring. 

The truth of hiftory is not to be expected in his 
hiftorical paintings, or in thofe of the artifts of the 
fame fchool. Fie feems to have paid littie attention 
to the confidence of feene, to the coftu ne, to ex- 
prefiion adapted to the fubjeCt, or, fina'ly, to the ac¬ 
commodation of parts which characterise the works of 
thofe who have ftudied the ancients. He was in fhort 
a great painter, and nothing more. 

But although he deferves not to be placed among 
the moft diftinguilhed artifts in point of judgment, 
yet he is by no means deftitute of great and noble 
conceptions. There is often to be found among his 
male figures a confiderable decree of grandeur: but if 
he has fometimes, like Michael Angelo, overcharged 
his deiign, it was more dilcovered in the fwelling of 
the foft and flelhy parts, than in vigour and mufcular 
ftrength. 

Almoft entirely devoted to Ample imitation, he had 
fcarcely greater choice in the claro-obfcuro than in de- 
fign. He cannot be juftly reproached at the fame 
time for weaknefs in this particular; becaufe in en¬ 
deavouring to imitate the colours of nature, he was 
obliged to obferve the degrees of light. And in pro¬ 
portion as he fucceeded in the imitation of natural co¬ 
lours, lie malt be lefs defective than the claro-obfcuro;. 
but it is not in the knowledge of this pact of the art 
that we are to feek for the beauties of his w wks. 

Thefe are to be found in the happy difpofitions of co¬ 
lours b >th proper and local, and he carries this to the 
highelt poi .t ot perfection. 

The ariifts ir. the Florentine arid Roman fchools 
painted moft commonly in water colours or in frefco ; 
and in the exereie of their profetfion, inftead cf na- 
tu.e, they finilhed their works from their firft (ketches. 

'”itian painted in oil, and fiu'lhed from the objects in 
nature; and this prattle?, joined to his exquifite ta¬ 
lents, gave the greateft truth to his colours. His be¬ 
ing a portrait painter was alfo of advantage to him as 

a colour ill*, 
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Schools, a colour;!}. In this deportment he Was accufix-med 
to the colours of nature in carnations and draperies. 
He was a landfcape-painter ; and here ah'o he tool: the 
colours from nature. 

“ As Titian perceived (fays Mengs) that the ob¬ 
jedts which are hekutiful in nature have often a bad ef- 
fefit in pahtting, he found it nceelfary to make a choice 
in the objedts of imitation ; and be observed, that 
thefe were objedts cf which the local colours were ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, which neverthelefs were in a great 
rrieafure deftroyed by the refledtion of light, by the 
poro'ity of the body, and by different luminous tints, 
&c. He pe-ceived alfo, that in every objedt there 
was an infinite number of half tints, which conducted 
to the knowledge of harmony. In fhort, he obferved 
in the objedts of nature a particular agreement of 
tranfparency, of opacity, of rudenefs, and of polifh, and 
that all objedts differed in the degrees of theiT tints 
and their (hades. It was in this diverfity he fought 
the perfection of his art; and in the execution he mo¬ 
derated the effedt of natural colours. For example, in 
a carnation which had many demi-tints, he confined 
himfelf to one ; and he employed even lefs than a 
demi-'ii't, where there were few in the natural objedt. 
By this means he obtained a colouring exquifitcly fine ; 
and in this part he was a great mailer, and de¬ 
fences to be carefully {hidied.” 

Titian has in general little expreffion in his pictures, 
and he fometimes introduces figures which augment 
the co’dr.efs cf the piece; for if it be true that the 
heads, even in hiftorical painting, ought to be ftudieJ 
after nature, it is true alfo that an individual nature 
ought not to be prefented, but one general and ideal. 
It is r.eceffary that they fhould be men, while they 
re r emble not men we are accuftomed to fee. The 
painter fails in the effedt width he ought to produce, 
if, when he reprefents Achilles, Hedtor, and Cxfar, 
his perfonages are familiar to our obfervation-. 

The colours of his paintings are fo mingled toge¬ 
ther, as to give,,no idea of the colours on his pallet; 
which diftinguifheS him from Rubens, who placed his 
colours one at the fide of another. It is impoffible to 
f.iv, on the narrowed infpedtion, with What colours 
he produced his tints. This pradtice, which enabled 
him to imitate fo exactly the colours of nature, gives 
a. masked diitindtion to hi- manner of painting. In 
the examination of his w> rks, the critics lofe an ordi¬ 
nary fource of pleafure which arifies from markirg 
the freedom of hand ; but they may confole them- 
felves with the natural and exquiiiie touches of this 
a’tift. 

, He is of hiftorical painters one of thofe who have 
fucceeded in landfcape. H ; s fituations are well cho- 
fen ; his trees are varied in their iorms, and their fo¬ 
liage well conceived. He had a culfom of reprefent- 
ing fome remarkable appearance in his landfcapes to 
render them more ftriking. 

Lombard The diitinguifhing iharacterifties of this fchool are, 

fcliools, grace, an agreeable tails for delign, without great cor¬ 
rect!. .n, a meliownefi cf pencil, and a beau .inti n.ix- 
ture of colour-. 

Antonio Allegri, called Corrcgb, was the father 
and.greateft ornament < fthn fchool. He .'eg.in like 
the paint, r of his time o imitate nature aln e •- but, 
as he was chiefly delighted w; Ji the graceful, he was 
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c areful to purify his defign from all fhort turnings and Schoc’s. 

unneceffary angles..He perceived that largenofs conti i- '-*- ' 

bated to grace; and therefore he not only i ejected 
all :m,:ll figures, but Enlarged as much as poifible the 
outlines, avoided acute angles and ftrr.it fines, and 
by tliefe means gave an eaiy grandeur to his delign. 

He made his figures elegant and large ; he varied the 
outlines by frequent undulations ; but he was not al¬ 
ways pure and corrtdt. 

Corregio pa ; nted in oil, a kind of paintipg fufeep- 
tible ol the greateft delicacy and fweecnefs; and as 
his character led him to cultivate the agreeable, he 
gave a pLafing captivating tone to all his pidtures. 

He fought tr.ui:parent colours to reprelent {hades con- 
formab'e to nature, and adopted a manner of glazing 
wdiich adtually rendered his fhadows more obfeure. 

Obfcurity in painting cannot be fully obtained without 
tranfparent colours ; for thefe abforb the rays of light, 
and of confequence give lei’s reflection. He laid his co¬ 
lours very thick on the brightefl parts of his pidtures-, to 
make them capable of receiving, by a proper touch, the 
greateft degree cf light. He perceived; that the reflec¬ 
tions of light correfpond with the colour of the body 
from which tcey are reflected ; and on thefe principles 
he founded his theory of colours with refpect to light 
and {hade and refledtion. But it is chiefly ih the co¬ 
lour of his fhades that he delerves to be imated ; for 
his lights are too clear, and fonu-what heavy ; and his 
flefhy parts are not futficieritiy tranfparent. 

Hairrlony and grace are connected together; and 
on this account Coriegio excelled alfo in harmony. 

As the delicacy of his tafte fufFered him not to em¬ 
ploy ftrong oppofitions,-he natu; ally became a great 
ihafter in tins :part, which chiefly confiils of eafy gra¬ 
dations from one extreme to another. He was har¬ 
monious in his defign, by making the lines which 
formed the angles of the contour arched and undula¬ 
ted. Both in the lights and {hades, he placed always, 
between the two extremes a {pace which ferved to 
unite them, and to form a paftage from the one to 
the other. The delicacy, ot his organs made him p.r- 
ceive,. better than any other artift, what relief Was 
neceflary to the eye after a violent exertion ; and he 
was therefore careful to follow a bold and prevailing 
colour with a demi-tint, and to condudt the eye of 
the fpedtator, by an invilible gradation, to its ordi¬ 
nary fta'te of tenfion. In the fame manner (fays 
Mengs) does agreeable and melting mufic pull one fo 
gently out of fleep, that fine awaking refembles in- 
chantment more than the oifturbing cf repofe. A de¬ 
licate tafte in colours, a per fed knowledge of the claro 
obfeuro, the art of unhing fight to light, and fhade 
to (hade, together with that of detaching, the objedts 
from the ground, inimitable, grave, and perfedt har- 
mo-.y, were the qualities which diftingtiifhed Corfe- 
gio from all the painters, and:placed him near the head 
of his profeifinn. 

The Carracci, Lewis, AugufUe, and Hannibal; 
formed what is called the fecond Lombardfcbo'.l, which 
is frequently diftinguifhed by the name of the fhod 
of Bo'-ogna. 

Lewis was the matter of the other two; he had 
ftudied the works of Titian and . aui Veronefe at Ve¬ 
nice, .’•thoie cf Andre del Sate at Florence, thole cf 
Coriegio at Parma, and thofe of Jules Remain at 
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Schools. Mantua ; but he chiefly endeavoured to imitate the 

• w v - manner of Corregio. Hannibal fluctuated between Cor- 

regio and Titian. Augudin their rival in painting 
had his mind cultivated by learning, and devoted pai t 
of his time to poetry and mulic, to dancing and to other 
manly exercifes. Thefe tltree painters often employ¬ 
ed their talents on the fame piece ; and it was admi¬ 
rable that their united labours feemed to be animated 
with the fame fpirit. 

They edabliihed an academy at Bologna, which 
their zeal for the advancement of their art made them 
■call 1’ Academia degli Defderof j but it was afterward 
called the Academy of the Carracci, bccaufc the reputa¬ 
tion which thefe at Lifts acquired, permitted not a 
more illuftrious name to be given to aneilabliflinient ot 
which they were the founders. In this fehool were 
taught the art of condrudting models, perlpeflive, 
and anatomy ; lclTLns were given on the beautiful 
proportions of nature, on the bell manner of ufing 
colours, and on the principals of light and fliade. 
They held frequent c< nfeiences, in which not only 
artitis, but men of general knowledge, were permit¬ 
ted to elucidate points relative to the art of painting ; 
but they v ere leparated upon Hannibal’s going to 
Tome to adorn the gallery of the cardinal Farncfe. 

The works of the Carracci are often, from the re- 
fcmblance of their manner, confounded together: 
especially tliofe which were fiuifhed previous to the 
refidence of Hannibal at Rome. Meanwhile each cf 
them has a decided charafter didindt from the other 
two. Lewis had lefs fire, but more of gracefulnefs 
and grandeur; Auguflin had more fpirit in'his con¬ 
ception, and more pleafantnefs in his execution : Han¬ 
nibal is characterized by boldnefs, by a defign more 
profound, by an expreffion more lucky, and by an exe¬ 
cution more folid. 

Sir Jolhua Reynolds, who faw the works of Lewis 
at Bologna, holds him out in his dilcourles as the bed 
model for what is called Jlyle in painting ; which is the 
faculty of diipofing colours in luch a manner as to ex- 
prefs ourfentiments and ideas. “ Lodovico Carracci.” 
fays he, “ (I mean in his bell works) appears to me to 
approach the neared to perfection. His unaffected 
Breadth cf light and fhadow,the fimpl'city of colouring, 
which, holding its proper rank, does not draw afide 
the lead part of the attention from the fubjed, and 
the fokmn effe-dt of that twilight which feems diifufed 
over his pidhires, appears to me to correfpond with 
grave and dignified lubjects better than the more ar¬ 
tificial brilliancy of funlliine which enlightens the pic¬ 
tures ofTitian. 

Hannibal is edeemed by the bed judges as a model 
for beauty and defign. r I bofe who blame him for be¬ 
coming lefs a eolourid at Rotate than he was at Bo¬ 
logna, ought to recoiled that it is his performances 
at Rome which have chiedy fecured his reputation. 
Severe critics have maintained that his defign is too 
little varied in his figures ; that he excels only in male 
beauty ; that in imitating ancient datues, he excites 
fome refemblance, but without arriving at the iablimi- 
-ty of ideas and of dyle which charaderize the ancients ; 
-or, in other words, that he hath fuccefsfuliy imitated 
the exterior of their manner, but that he was incapable 
cf reaching the interior and profound reafonings which 
•determined thofe admirable artids. 

Hie fuccefs of Hannibal, and the reputation which 
Von. XIII. 
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lie acquired have been pernicious to the ait. His fuecef- $ L>ois. 
fois, deluded by thefe confideiations, have made him v " 

the objed ol’their imitation, without alcending to the 
fources from which he deiived his kno\vitdg. , > and 
which he never could equal. The refult has been, 
that indead of becoming equal to Hannibal, they luvc 
often copied his imperfedlious. it 

This fehool has been io different under different T!- «)• rends. 
maders, that it is difficult to charaderize it. Some ( f 
its artids have been formed on the lflo;entitle and L; 
bard manner, others on the Roman, others on the 
Venetian, and a few of them have didhignilhed them- 
felves by a manner winch may l>c ca’leJ their own. 

In ipeaking in general terms of this llhcul, it ap¬ 
pears to have no peculiar clr..rader ; and it can only 
be didinguillied by its aptitude to imitate eafiiy an/ 
impredion : and it may be added, fpeakjng ftill ia 
general terms, that it unites, in a moderate degr-e, 
the different parts of the art, without excelling in any 
one of them. 

It is equally difficult to determine the progress of 
painting in France. Miniature painting, and pa ru¬ 
ing on glafs, were early cultivated in that country ; and 
in thefe two kinds, the Italians had often rccourfij 
to the French attids. When Francis I. encouraged 
Roffo a Florentine, and Primatice a Bolognian, the 
painters in France were not remarkable for any fupe- 
rior talent; but they were capable of working und.r 
thefe foreign artids. 

Coufin, a painter on glafs and portrait-painter, was 
the fird who edabliihed any kind of reputation in 
France. He was correct, but poffefled very little ele¬ 
gance of defign. 

Painting, for foir.e time encouraged by Francis I. 
fell into a date of languor, from which it was not re¬ 
covered till the reign of Louis XIII. Jacques Blan¬ 
chard, formed at the Venetian fehool, and called the 
French Titian, flourifhed about this period. But as 
he died young, and without educating any pupils to 
perpetuate his manner, he mud be regarded as a Angle 
good artid, and not as a founder of the French 
fehool. 

In the fame manner Poitflin, one of the greateft 
French paimers, and whom they call the Raphael of 
France, educated no pupils, nor formed any fehool. 

Flis dyle and character of painting are deferibed b/ 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds as iimple, careful, pure, and 
corredl. No works of any modern (adds the fame 
author) have fo much of the air of antique painting 
as thole of Pouffm. His bell pciformances have a re¬ 
markable, drynefs of manner, which though by no 
means to be recommended for imitation, yet feems 
perfectly correfpondent to that ancient fimplicity which 
didinguiihes his dyle. 

In the latter part of his life he changed from this 
manner to one much fofter and richer ; where there 
is a greater uni n between the figures and the ground. 

His iavouritegfubjefts were ancient fables; and no paint¬ 
er was ever better qualified to paint fucii iubjedls, net 
only from his being eminently fkilled in the knowledge 
c.f the ceremonies, cudoms, and habits of the ancients, 
but from his being fo well acquainted with the diffe¬ 
rent characters which tliofe who invented them gave 
their allegorical figures. 

If Pouffin, in the imitation of the ancients, repre- 
fents Apollo driving his chariot out of the fea by way 
4 G of 
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of reprefenting the fun rifing, if he perfonifies lakes 
and rivers, it is no way offenfive in him, but feems 
perfectly of a piece with the general air of the picture. 
On the contrary, if the figures which people his pic¬ 
tures had a modern air or countenance, if they appear¬ 
ed like our countrymen, if the draperies were like 
cloth or filk of our manufacture, if the landfcape had 
the appearance of a modern view, how ridiculous 
would Apollo appear ? inftead of the fun, an old man ; 
or a nymph with an urn, inftead of a river or a lake. 

Pouffin, however, more admired than imitated, 
had no manner of influence in forming the French 
fchool. Simon Vouet, his enemy and perfecutor, had 
this honour, becaufe his pupils, in the happy age of 
the arts in France, conferred on it the greateft fplen- 
dor. Vouet was a man of diftinguilhed abilities ; 
but the fchool which he erefted would have had no 
countenance if his fcholars had purfued his manner of 
painting. He had a kind of grandeur and facility; 
but his defign was falfe with regard to colours, and 
without any idea of expreflion. It was faid of him, 
that he only needed to take the pencil in his hand to 
finifh with one ftroke the fubjeft which he had con¬ 
ceived ; and on this account one is tempted to be 
pleafed, becaufe he is aftoniflied. He had the merit 
of deftroying the infipid manner which reigned in 
France and of pointing the way to a better tafte. 

If Vouet laid the foundation of the French fchool 
Le Bran finifhed the edifice. When Le Bran was placed 
under the tuition of Vouet, he aftoniflied his matter 
and the reft of his pupils with the rapidity of his pro- 
grefs. At the age of z 6 he finifhed his piece called 
the horfes of Diomede which gained a place in the pa¬ 
lace royal (a), befide thofe of the moft eminent pain¬ 
ters. He was afterwards recommended to Pouffin ; but 
the young artift was more difpofed by his natural in¬ 
clinations to that modern part of the art which is 
called th t great machine, than to the profound and ftu- 
died manner of the Greek artift. Pouffin at the fame 
time was of great fervice to him, in recommending to 
his ftudy the monuments, the cuiloms, the drefs of 
the ancients ; their architecture, their rites, their fpec- 
tacles, their exercifes, their combats, and their tri¬ 
umphs. 

Le Brun had a noble conception and a fruitful 
imagination. He was on no occafion inferior to the 
vaft compofitions which he undertook, and he chiefly 
excelled in rigouscoftume and exadl likenefles. 

Few painters have united fn great a number, of ef- 
fential qualities and acceflories of the art : and if he 
had fuperiors, it confided in this, that they poflefled 
feme particular quality in a more eminent degree.— 
He was a good drawer, but his defign was far from 
being fo eh gant as that of Raphael, or fo pui e as that 
©f Domenique, and it was lefs lively than that of Han- 
nih.l Carracci, whom he had taken for a model. 
In drapery he followed the Reman fchool; the clothes 
which he gave to his figures were not like thofe of 
the Venetian fchool, of fuch and fuch a ftuff; they 
were draperies and nothing more, and this manner 
agreed with the heroic fty ! e of his works , but in this 
part he was not equal to the painter of Urbino.— 
He had ftudied the expreflion of the affeftions of the 
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foul, as is evident from his treatileon the chat"after of Schools, 
the paffions ; but after obferving the general charac- v w 
ters, and eftabliftiing the principal ftrokes of expref- 
fion, he thought he reached the whole extent of this 
fubjeft, which is fo infinitely extended. He always 
employed the few charafters which he had once found 
out, and neglefted to ftudy the prodigious variety of 
gradations by which the interior affeftions are mani- 
fefled in the exterior appearance. He fell then into 
the manner of repeating always ; and poflefled neither 
the delicacy, nor the depth, nor the extreme juftnefs, 
of Raphael’s expreflion. He loved and poflefled in a 
high degree the grand machine of the art; he was de- 
lighted with great compofitions ; and he gave them 
life, and animation, and variety; but he wanted the 
vigour and infpiration of Raphael His compofitions 
are formed on philofophical principles, but thofe of 
Raphael are created. Le Brun thought well; Ra¬ 
phael, Pouffin, Le Sueur, thought moft profoundly.— 

Le Brun had elevation, but he was not elevated like 
Raphael, to the fublime. 

In colouring, Le Brun did not imitate the painters 
of the Venetian fchool. The fweet attraftions and 
ftrong and folid colours of the fchools of Rome and 
Lomhardy feem rather to have been the objeft of his 
imitation ; and from them alfo he learned an eafy, 
agreeable, and bold management of the pencil. 

As Le Brun poflefled a great fhare of lively imagi¬ 
nation, he delighted in allegory, which gives tire 
greateft fcope for ingenious invention. The fecun¬ 
dity and refources of his imagination appeared Hill far¬ 
ther, in "his inventing fymbols for his allegorical fi¬ 
gures, without refting contented with thofe employed 
by the ancients. But fanciful reprefentations of this 
kind are diftant from the operations of true genius. 

Spirit and thought in the arts are very different from 
fpiriu and thought in literary productions. A paint¬ 
er of moderate abilities may introduce into his works 
a great deal of die invention which belongs to poetry 
without enriching his peculiar art. The true fpirit 
of painting confifts in making the figures appear in 
the very circumftances and attitudes in which they 
are fuppofed to aft, and penetrated with the fenti- 
ments with which they ought to be affefted. By 
thefe means the lpeftator is more certainly interefted 
than if the aftions ana thoughts were reprefented by 
allegorical fymbols. Pouffin appears to have lefs. 
watte of fpirit and imagination than Le Brun, while 
at the fame time he gives more delight to people of 
fpirit and imagination. 

Euftach le Sueur was the comporary and rival of 
Le Bran ; and no painter approached nearer to Ra¬ 
phael in tire art of drapery, and difpofing the folds 
in the moft artful and the nobleft manner. His de¬ 
fign was in general more flender than that of Raphael, 
but, like his, it was formed on the model of the an¬ 
cients. Like Raphael he reprefented with art and 
precifion the affeftions of the foul ; like him he va¬ 
ried the air <f the head, according to the conditicn, 
the age, and the character of his perfonages ; and, like 
him, he made the different parts of every figure con¬ 
tribute to the general effects. His intention in com- 
pofing was to exprefs his lubject, not to make Alining 

contrails 
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Schools, contrails or beautiful groups of figures, not to afto- 

.. nifti and bewitch the fpedator by the deceitful pomp 

of a theatrical fcene, or the fplendor of the great ma¬ 
chine. His tones are delicate, his tints harmonious, 
and his colours, though not fo attraftive as thof'e of 
the fchools of Venice and Flanders, are yet engaging. 
They fteal peaceably on the l'oul, and fix it without 
diflraftion on the parts of tire art, fuperior to that of 
colouring. 

His preaching of St Paul, and the pidture which 
he painted at St Gervais, which the critics compare 
with the bell; productions of the Homan fchool, and 
the 22 pictures which he painted for the Carthufian 
monaftery at Paris, and which were lately inpolfefllon 
of the king, are efteemed his beft pieces. His contem¬ 
poraries affirm, that he confidered as (ketches merely 
thofe excellent performances which are the glory of 
the French fchool. 

If Le Sueur had lived longer, or if, like Le Brun, 
he had been employed under a court, fond of the arts 
and of learning, to execute the great works of die 
age, the French fchool would have adopted a different 
and a better manner. The noble beauty of his heads, 
the fimple majefty ofhis draperies, the lightnefs ofliis 
defign, the propriety of his exprefiion and attitudes, 
and the fimplicity of his general difpofition- would 
have formed the character of this fchool. The deceit¬ 
ful pomp of theatrical decoration would have been 
more lately introduced, or perhaps would never have 
appeared, and Paris might have heen the counter¬ 
part to Rome. But as Le Brun, by an accidental 
concurrence of favourable circumftances, was the fa- 
fliionable painter, to be employed or rewarded it was 
neceflary to imitate his manner; and as his imitators 
poflefled not his genius, his faults became not only 
current but more deformed. 

The French fchool not long ago changed its prin¬ 
ciples; and if, when peace fhall be reftored to this un¬ 
happy nation, they continue to follow the road which, 
while the arts flourifhed among them, they marked out 
for themfelves, they have the chance of becoming the 
mofl; rigid obfervers of the laws impofed on the Greek 
artifts. The Count de Ceyles, pupil of Bouchardion, 
who by his rank and fortune had the means ofencou- 
r.tging the imitators of the ancients, and of the ma¬ 
ilers of the 15 th century, firll formed the defign of 
reftoring a pure tafte to the art of painting. He was 
feconded by the talents of M. Vien, an artifl who had 
only occafion to have his leffons and his example laid 
before him.—In this manner commenced a revolution, 
fo much the more wonderful, as it was fcarcely ever 
known that any nation fubftituted a fyftem of fimple 
and rigid excellence in place of a falfe and glittering 
tafte. The hiftory of all nations, on the contrary, 
difeovers a gradual progiefs from a rude begnining to 
perfe&ion,and afterwards to irremediable decay. The 
French had the profpecl of Hopping fhort in this or¬ 
dinary courfe. They began in a manner which pro- 
mifed fuccefs ; and the bell confequences may be ex- 
petfed, if the internal commotions of France do not 
deftroy the tafte for the arts, the exercife of which 
jj. they have fufpended. 

TheGer- In Germany there can hardly be faid to be a 

man fchool fchool, as it is a continuation of fingle artifts, who de¬ 
rived their manner from different fources of origina¬ 
lity and imitation. There were fome German pain- 
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ters of eminence, when the art, emerging from its bar- Schools, 
barous Hate, firft, began to be cultivated with fuccefs v ~™~ 
in Europe- As they were totally unacquainted with 
the ancients, and had fcarcely accefs to the works of 
their contemporaries in Italy, they copied nature alone, 
with the exception of fomewhat of that ftiffnefs which 
forms the Gothic manner. It is this manner, if we 
fpeak of the early German painters, which charafte- 
rizes their fchool. But this is by no means the ca'e 
with their fucceffors, part of whom were educated in 
Flanders and part in Italy : For if Mengs or Die¬ 
trich were comprehended in this fchool, there would 
be nothing peculiar to its m inner difeovered in their 
works. And it is therefore neceffary to confine our 
obfervations to the more ancient German painters, in 
whom the Gothic ftyle is confpicuous. 

Albert Durer was the fift German who corrected 
the bad tafte of his countrymen, tie excelled in en¬ 
graving as well as painting. His genius was fertile, 
his compofiticns varied, his thoughts ingenious and 
his colours brilliant. His works, though numerous, 
were finifhed with great exaflnefs ; but as he owed 
every thing to his genius, and as works of inferior 
merit were by the falfe tafte of the time preferred to 
his, it was impoflibleforhim altogether to avoid the 
faults of his predeceflors. He is blamed for ftiffnefs 
and aridity in his outlines, for little tafte or grandeur 
in his expreflion, for ignorance of the coftume of aerial 
perfpeiftive and of gradations of colours : but he had 
carefully ftudied lineal perfpedlive, archite&ure, and 
fortification. 

John Holbeen or Holbein, nearly contemporary 
with Albert Durer painted in oil and water colours. 

He excelled chiefly in hiftory and in portrait painting. 

His colours are frefh and brilliant, and his works 
are highly finilhed; but in his hi ft )rical fubjefts, his 
draperies are not of fo good a tafte as thofe of Albert, 

Durer. 

The Flemifh fchool is recommended to the lovers The Fie- 
of the art by the difeovery, or at leaft the fineft prac- milh fchool 
tice of oil painting. Van Mander gives us the ac¬ 
count of this wonderful difeovery in the following 
words : “ John Van Eyck was fo excellent a che- 
mift, that he difeovered a method of varniihing his 
diftemper colours with a varnifb, which was made ot 
fome oils, and was very pleafing on account of the 
glofs and luftre it gave them. Many artifts in Italy 
had vainly attempted to find out that fecret; they 
never hit on the true method. It happened once thac 
John in his ufual manner, having highly finifhed one 
of hispictures on boards, and having varnifhed it with 
his new invented varniflr, expofed it to dry in the fun; 
but whether die boards were not well joined, or whe¬ 
ther the heat of the fun was too violent, the boards 
fplit afunder and opened in the junctures. John faw 
with concern that his work was fpoiled, and refolved 
to contrive fomething againft future accidents of the 
fame kind. Being difgufted at diftemper painting, 
and varniihing, he thought of a varnifb that might 
dry without funfhine ; and having tried many oils and 
fubftances, he found that lintfeed and nut oil dried 
better than any other. He boiled them with fome 
other drugs, and produced the beft varnifh in the 
world. Ever bent on improvement, he found after 
much inquiry, that colours mixed with thefe oils work¬ 
ed and dried extremely well, and when dried would 
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<• ■ '-Is. be water proof. He obferved likewife, that t hefe 
’ oils would animate and give they a glofe ■ and luftre 
without any farther vamilhing.” The truth, however, 
of this account is now very much queftioned ; and it 
is even proved by the manufcripts ofTheophilus Pref- 
byter, and alfo by fome old oil paintings in England, 
that this method of painting was difcovered long be¬ 
fore the time of John Van Eyck. At the fame time 
we admit, that John and his brother Hubert may 
have been the firft who brought oil painting into ge¬ 
neral preface, not only by ihowing the excellence of 
which it w-is fufceptible, but alfo by making leveral 
improvements on the art. And this is the more pro¬ 
bable, from the great reputation which their pirimes 
acquired over all Europe by the foftnefs and delicacy 
< f their colours. The attention of the Italian paint¬ 
ers was chiefly excited, infomuch that Antoine de 
Medina performed a journey into Flanders for the ex- 
prefs purpofe of acquiring the confidence of John Van 
Eyck, and of difcovering the fecret. 

John de Bruges was the founder of painting as a 
profeffion in Flanders ; Peter Paul Rubens was the 
founder of the art. This extraordinary perfon pro¬ 
duced an immenfe number of works. He excelled 
equally in hiftorical, portrait, and landfcape painting ; 
in fruits, flowers, and in animals. He both invented 
and executed with the greateft facility ; and to ihow 
the extent of his powers, he frequently made a great 
number of fketches of the fame fubjefl altogether dif¬ 
ferent, without allowing any time, to elapfe between 
them. The works of Reubens were deftitute of that 
foft infpiration, produdive of fwfeet and pleafant ef¬ 
fects, fo confpicuous in the works of Raphael; but he 
poffeffed that fprightlinefs of genius and ftrength of 
mind which is ever ready to burft forth in wonderful 
and aftoiiifningefferis. His figures appear to be the 
exari counter-pait of his conceptions, and then crea¬ 
tion nothing more than a Ample act of the will. 

His talent for defign is unjuflly cenfured, for on 
every occafion his defign is noble and eafy. He had 
great knowledge of anatomy, but he was hurried away 
by the impetuofity of his imagination and the ardour 
for execution; he preferred lplendor to the beauty 
of forms, and facrificed correrinefs of defign too often 
to the magic of colours. In fhort, his qualities fup- 
pofe a mind full of fire and vigour, rather than accu¬ 
racy or profound thought. His drapery may be con- 
iidered rather as fine than properly adapted to his fi¬ 
gures : for, in the language of the art, to clothe and to 
give drapery are not fynonymous terms. A portrait 
painter may excel in clothing his perfonages, while 
he is totally incapable of giving good drapery to an 
hiftorical painting. His chief merit confifts in co¬ 
louring ; though in this branch of the art he has not 
equalled Titian. He is the firft among painters emi¬ 
nent for pomp and majefty ; the firft among thofe who 
ipeak to the eye, and the power of the art is oftea 
carried by him almoft to inchantment. 

It is evident from the works of Rubens, that his 
method of painting was to lay the colours in their 
place, one at the fide of another, and mix them after¬ 
wards by a flight touch of the pencil. Titian mingled 
his tints as they are in nature, in fuch a manner as to 
make it impofllble to difeover where they began or 
terminated; the efieri: is evident, the labour is con¬ 
cealed. Thus Rubens is more dazzling, and Titian 
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more harmonious. In this part, the firft excites the Schools, 
attention, the feccnd fixes it. The carnations of Ti- w ' 
tinn refemble the blulh of nature ; thofe of Rubens are 
brilliant and polifhed like fatin, and fometimes his 
tints are fo ftrong and feparated as to appear like 
fpots. 

“Rubens (fays Sir JoflmaReynolds) is a remarkable 
inftance of the fame mind being feen in all the various 
parts of the arts. The whole is fo much of a piece, 
that one can fcarce be brought to believe but that if 
any one of them had been more correri and perferi, 
his works would not be fo complete as they appear. 

If we fhould allow a greater purity and correrinefs 
of drawing, his want of fimplicity in compofition, 
colouring, and drapery, would appear more grofs.” 

In his compoiition his art is too apparent. His fi¬ 
gures have expreflion and ari with energy, but with¬ 
out fimplicity or dignity. His colouring, in which 
he-is eminently fkilled, is notwithftanding too much 
of what we call tinted. Throughout the whole of 
his works there is a proportionable want of that nice¬ 
ty of diftinriion and elegance of mind, which is re¬ 
quired in the higher walk of painting ; and to this 
want it may be in fome degree aferibed, that thofe 
qualities which make the excellency of this fubordi- 
nate ftyle appear in him with their greateft luftre.—- 
Indeed the facility with which he invented, the rich- 
nefs of his compofition, the luxuriant harmony and 
brilliancy of his colouring, fo dazzle the eye, that 
whilft his works continue before us, we cannot help 
thinking that all his deficiences are fully fupphed. 

The Flemifti fchoot, of which Rubens is the greateft 
mailer, is remarkable for great brilliancy of colours 
and the magic of the claro-olfcuro. To thefe may be 
joined a profound defign which is yet not founded on 
the mod beautiful forms ; a compofition poffefied of 
grandeur, a certain air of noblenefs in the figures, 
ftrong and natural expreffiens ; in fhort a. kind of na¬ 
tional beauty, which is neither copied from the an¬ 
cients nor from the Roman nor Lombard fchools, but 
which deferves to pleafe, and is capable of pleafing. 

To fpeak in general terms, and without regarding The natch 
a great number of exceptions, the Dutch fchool fchool. 
carries none of the above qualities to great perferiion, 
except that of colouring. Far from excelling in the 
beauty of heads and forms, they feem chiefly to de¬ 
light in the exari imitation of the loweft and mod ig¬ 
noble. Their fubjeris are derived from the tavern, 
the Imiths fhc>p, and from the vulgar amufements of 
the rudeft peafants. The exprefiions are ftifficiemly 
marked ; but it is the expredion of pafliorts which de- 
bafe inftead of ennobling human nature. One would 
think that they prariifed the art of degrading the bo¬ 
dies and fouls of men. 

It muft be acknowledged, at the fame time, that 
the Dutch painters have fucceeded in feveral branches 
of the art. If they have chofen low objefts of imita¬ 
tion, they have reprefented diem with great exarinefs 5 
and truth muft always pleafe. If they have not fue- 
ceeded in the rood difficult parts of the claro-obfcuro, 
they at leaft excel in the moil ftriking, fuch as in light 
confined in a narrow fpace, night illuminated by the 
moon or by torches, and the light of a imiths forge. 

The Dutch underftand the gradations of colours ; and 
by their knowledge of contrail they have arrived at 
the art of painting light itfelf. They have no rivals 
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Schools, in landfcape painting confidered as the faithful rcpre- 
' v “ fentation or picture of a particular fcene ; hut they are 
far from equalling Titian, Pouffin, Claude Lorrain, 
&c. who have carried to the greateft perfection the 
ideal landfcape, and whofe pictures, inftead of being 
the topographical reprefentation of certain places, are 
the combined refult of every thing beautiful in their 
imagination or in nature. The Dutch, however, di- 
ltinguilh themfelves by their perfpretive, by their 
clouds, fea-fcencs, animals, fiuits, flowers, and infects ; 
and they excel in miniature paintin In fliort, eveiy 
thing which requires a faithful imitati >n, colour, and 
a nice pencil is well executed by Dutch printers. 

Holland has alfo produced hiftory painters, as Oc* 
tavius Van Been, and VanJerHilfl the rival of Van¬ 
dyke, and perhaps his fupeiior: but it is not in the 
works of thofe artifts that we find the elm rafter of 
the Dutch fchool. 

Neither is the origin of their ftyle to be derived 
from the works of Lucas of Leyden, though from the 
lime he flourifhed, viz. about the end of the 15th 
century, he may be confidered as the patriarch of the 
Dutch khool. Lucas painted in oil, in water co¬ 
lours, and on glafs; and the kinds of his painting 
were hilWy, landfcape, and portrait. His pifture of 
the Laft Judgment is preferved in the Hotel-de-ville 
of Leyden ; it poflefi'es vail merit in point of compo- 
fition, and a great variety of figures. 

If miniature painting be confidered as a charac- 
tcriftic of the Dutch fchool, Cornelius Polemburg 
may be regarded as the father of it. He poffelfed 
the colour, delicacy of touch, and difpofition of the 
claro-obfcuro, which chiefly diftinguiih this fchool; 
and if any thing is to be added, it is want of corredinefs 
in his defign. 

Rut if the choice of low figures is its chief cha- 
rafteriftic, this is to be found in the greateft perfection 
in the works of the celebrated Rembrandt Vanryn ; 
and it is the more offenfive in this artift, as his compo- 
iitiom frequently required anoppofite choice of figures. 
As his father wa-s a miller near Leyden, his education 
mu ft altogether have depended on the exertion of 
great talents on the ftudy of nature. He ftudied the 
grotefque figure of a Dutch peafimt, or the fervant of 
an inn with as much application as the greateft mailers 
of Italy would have ftudied the Apollo of Belvidere or 
the Venus de Medicis. This wa- not the mamjr.er of 
elevatinghimfelf to the noble conceptions cf Raphael; 
but it was acquiring the imitation of truth in vulgar 
painting. 

“ Rembrandt (fays M. Defcamps) may be com¬ 
pared to the great artifts for colour and delicacy of 
touch and claro-obfcuro. It appears that he would 
have difeovered the art, though he had been the firft 
perfon that ever attempted it. He formed to himfelf 
rules and a method of colouring, together with the 
mixture of colours and the effeCt of the different 
tones. He delighted in the great oppositions cf light 
and (hade : and he feems to have been chiefly atten¬ 
tive to this branch of the art. His worklhop was 
occafionally made dark, and he rece ; ved the light by 
a hole, which fell as he chofe to direCt it on the place 
which he deftred to be enlightened. On particular 
occaftons he paffed behind his model a piece of cloth 
of the fame colour with the ground he wanted ; and 
this piece of cloth receiving the fame ray which en- 
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lightened the head, marked the difference in a fev.ftble Scl,<v s. 
manner, and allowed the painter the power of aug- v 
menting it according to his principles. 

“ Rembrandt’s manner of painting is a kind of 
magic. No artift knew better the effects of different 
colours mingled together, nor could better diftinguiih 
thofe which did not agree from thofe which did. 

He placed every tone in its place with fo much ex- 
aChtcfs and harmony, that he needed not to mix them,, 
and fo dellroy what may be called the flower and 
frefttnefs of the colours. He made the firft draught; 
of his pictures with great precifion, and with a mix¬ 
ture of colours altogether particular ; he proceeded oa 
Ins firft ft;etch with a vigorous application, and fome- 
times loaded his lights with fo great a quantity of co¬ 
lour, that he feemed to model rather than to pai ;t, 

Cite of his heads is faid to have a nnfe nearly as much 
projected as the natural nofe which he copied.” 

Much is the power of genius, that Rembrandt, with 
all his faults, and they are enormous, is placed among 
the greateft artifts by M. Defcamps, who fav his 
works, and was himfelf an artift. It is ncceilitry to ob- 
ferve, that if Rembrandt was ignorant of the effential 
parts of his art, or negleflcd them, he was yet acquainted 
with expreflion, which alone xvas capable of giving anima¬ 
tion to his works. His expreflions are not noble, but they 
are juft, lively, and executed with great judgment. 

John de Laer, a miniature painter, and who. made 
choice of his fubjeCts from common life, deferves a 
diftinguiftied place in the Dutch fchool. He painted 
hunting-feenes, the attacks of robbers, public feftiva’s, 
landfcapes, and fea views ; and he ornamented his pic¬ 
tures with old ruins, and enriched them with figures 
of men and animals. He had a correct defign, ar.d 
employed vigorous and lively colouring. 

Van-Oftade, although born at Lubecfc, Gerard 
Dow, Metzu, Mirh, Wouwcrman-, Berghem, and the 
celebrated painter of flowers Van Huyfum,. belong to 
the Dutch fchool. 

The greater part of the fchools of which we have 
treated have no longer any exiftence, Italy alone 
had four fchools, and there only remain at prefeat a 
very tew Italian artifts known to foreigners. The 
fchool of Rnbens is in vain fought for in Flanders. 

If the Dutch fchool (fill exifts, it is not known be¬ 
yond the precinCts of Holland. Mengs a German ar¬ 
tift has made himfelf famous in our days ; but it was 
in Italy that be chiefly improved his talents and exer- 
cited his art. M. Dieti ich, another German,.bas made 
himfelf known to- ftrangers ; but two folitary artifts 
do not form a fchool. 2r 

A new fchool is formed in our times and in The Hn*-. 
Great Britain, called the Englijh fchool. It is connected lith 
with the academy in London inftituted in 1766 by 
letters patent from the king, and formed only in 1769. 

Sir Jofhna Reynolds is the undoubted founder cf it. 

H is works give him. a diftinguifhed rank among the 
artifts of the prefent age, and exhibit a genius in their 
author which has feldom been furpaffed: but the 
effeds which he has contrived to give to them by the 
formation of a new fchool, and by the good prin¬ 
ciples which his difeourfes to academicians and his 
example as a painter, have difieminated, wiilfecure his, 
reputation as long as England fhall efteem the ad¬ 
vantages and the worth of great abilities. The Eng- 
lifii tafte appears to be formed on the great mailers 
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(Schools, of the Italian and the Flemifh fchools. Sir Jofhua was a 
' " great admirer of Michael Angelo, and particularly re¬ 

commends him to the attention of the academicians. 
“ I feel (fays Sir Jofhua) a feff-congratuhition in 
knowing myfelf capable of fuch fenfations as he in¬ 
tended to excite. I reflect, not without vanity, that 
lliefe difcourfes bear teftimony of my admiration of 
that truly divine man ; and I Ihould defire that the laft 
words which I fhould pronounce in this academy, 
and' from this place, might be the name of —Michael 
Angelo." But though he thus enthufiaftically admired 
thh verygreatman,yet he allows, what cannot indeed be 
denied, that he was capricious in his inventions; “ and 
this (fays he) may make fome circumfpe&ion neceffary 
in lludying his works ; for though they appear to be¬ 
come him, an imitation of them is always dangerous, 
and will piove fometimes ridiculous. ‘In that dread 
circle none durft tread but he.’ To me, I confefs, his ca¬ 
price does not lower the eftimation of his genius, even 
though it is fometimes, I acknowledge, carried to the 
extreme ; and however thofe eccentric excurfions are 
confidered, we mull at the fame time recollect, that 
thofe faults, if they are fault-, are fuch as never could 
occur to a mean and vulgar mind ; that they flowed 
from the fame fource which produced his greateft beau¬ 
ties ; and were therefore fuch as none but himfelf was 
capable of committing; they were the powerful im- 
pulfes of a mind unufed to lubjeftion of any kind, and 
too high to be controuled by cold criticifm.” 

The effeCt of Sir Jofhua’s difcourfes is vifible in the 
pictures of this fchool. The Death of General wolf, the 
Departure of Reghlus for Carthage, the Arrival of 
Agrippina, and fome other fubjeCts, are decided proofs 
■that the Englilh fchool is acquainted with greatnefs of 
llyle, boldnefs of expreffion, and the art of managing a 
great number of figures. It will be fortunate for the 
painters of this fchool, if more rigid with regard to 
their forms than ambitious of poignant and aftonifhing 
effects, they fupport the character which they have 
already acquired. But although England had not 
enjoyed this brilliant fuccefs in painting, file would 
have immortalized herfelf by the excellency of her en¬ 
gravings. 

It is eafy to perceive in all thofe fchools the caufe 
of the character which diftinguifltes them. In the Re¬ 
man fchool, it is the excellent education of its firft 
mailers, together with the precious remains of an¬ 
tiquity found in the ruins of ancient Rome. In the 
Venetian fchool, the magnificence derived from the 
commerce of the eaft, the frequency of feafls and 
■mafquerades, and the neceffity of painting to the rich 
and luxurious, who were accuftomed to behold thefe 
magnificent objects, were the caufes of its gaudy tafte. 
In the Dutch lchool, the peculiarity of its grovelling 
manner may be accounted for from the habits of the 
artifls. Accuftomed to vifit taverns and worklhops, 
and having rrrofl commonly expofed to their view 
low and grotefque figures, they reprefint in their pic_ 
ures the objects wh'.ch were molt familiar to them in 
life. 

’ Ehcyclop. “ Beauty (fays a 'French writer*) ought to be 
Beaux Arts the charaCteriftic of the Englifli fchool, becaufe the 
tom. i. artifts have it often expofed to their view. If this 
beauty is not precifely fimilar to that among the an¬ 
cients, it is not inferior to it. The Englilh fchool 
•fhould alfo diftinguiffi itfelf for truth of expreffion; 
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becaufe the liberty enjoyed in that country gives to Compari- 
every paffion its natural and unbiaffed operation. It fon bt '' 
will probably long preferve its fimplicity unpolluted by t ' vee . n 1,18 
tlie pomp of theatrical tafte aad the conceit of falfe ^^"0. 
graces, becaufe the Englilh manners will long preferve jern. 
their fimplicity. --' 

“ Examine the picture of a French woman (con¬ 
tinues he) painted by an artift of that nation and you 
will generally find, in place of expreffion, a forced grin, 
in which the eyes and the forehead does not partake, 
and which indicate no affeClion of the foul. Exa¬ 
mine the picture of an Englilh woman done by oae 
of their painters, and you obforve an elegant and 
fimple expreffion, which makes you at once acquainted 
with the character of the perfbn reprefented.” 

Sect. III. Comparifoti between the Ancient and 
Modern Painting. 

No perfon of judgment or tafte hefitates to give the 
fuperiority to the ancient fculpture ; but the moderns 
comfort themfelves with retufing the fame fuperiority 
to the Greek artifts in the art of painting. The fmall, 
number of their productions which remain, and the 
probable conjectures which may be formed concern¬ 
ing thofe which have perilhed, go the length to prove 
that the Greek painters conducted themfelves on 
other principles than thofe which have received the 
fanCtion of cuftom and the force of laws in our fchools. 

But this cenfure might be applied with equal juftice to 
Homer as an epic poet, and to Sophocles and Euri¬ 
pides as writers of tragedy. 

The pr'.ncipal difference between the ancient and 
modern manner of painting confifts in die complica¬ 
tion of figures and the pompous decoration of icenery 
which prevails in the modern, wdien compared with 
the unity and fimplicity of the ancient painters. 

This fimplicity, however does not feem to arife from 
the want of capacity, but from a choice, as Polyg- 
notus, one of their moft ancient painters, reprefents in 
one of h : s pieces the fiege of Troy, and in an¬ 
other the defeent of Ulyffies into hell ; but they foon 
decided in favour of fimplicity, and their pieces ge¬ 
nerally contain one or two figures, and very rarely 
more than three or four. 

Poetry in this particular is conduced on very dif¬ 
ferent principles. A poet may with great propriety 
multiply his characters, and enter into details of a 
variety of actions, becaufe the whole of his characters 
and actions do not occupy the mind of his reader at 
the fame time. The whole of his art confifts in ma¬ 
king one naturally fucceed another; but every part 
of the poem which contains a feparate tranfaCtion 
would make a picture capable of fixing the attention. 

In painting, the eye takes in the whole ; and it is by 
no means fatisfied if 20 or 30 figures are prefented to 
it, which it cannot poffibly comprehend. It is in 
vain to group the figures, or to call the attention to 
the principal objeCt by a greater degree of light; the 
fpeftator is anxious to examine every objeCt which is 
prefented to him ; and if they are not to be examined 
for whatreafon are they painted. An excellent piece, 
at the fame time, confuting of a great number of fi¬ 
gures, will give pleafure.; but it is accompanied with 
that fatigue which one experiences when he runs over 
a gallery furnilhed with a great variety of excellent 
pictures. 
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Thofe obfervaions on the attention of the fpedlator 
Jed the Greeks to make fimilar ones on the attention 
of the artift. They perhaps thought that the painter 
who had to execute a great variety of figures in the 
fame work, could not itudy each of them with equal 
accuracy and care ; and of confequence that he might 
produce fomething aftonilhing in the extent, and yet 
difgufting in the detail. 

This difference, however, between ancient and mo¬ 
dern painting, cannot give any decided principle to 
determine on their comparative merit. We are ac- 
cuftomed to behold affemblages in nature : and it is a 
fadt, that even in affecting feenes a great number of 
figures may not only be brought together, but that 
they may heighten the diilrefs. It is fuppoling a 
pidlure to have little effedt, to imagine that we can 
coolly, and with the fame kind of attention, examine 
the principal and the acced'ory figures. If it is highly 
finifhed, our whole foul muft be abforbed in that ob- 
jedt which the artift intended to be mod conlpicuous ; 
and if we give any attention to the furrounding figures, 
we {hall confidei them as fpeefators of the fame feene, 
and derive from them an addition of fympathy and of 
feeling. The whole queltion in this particular point 
of view amounts to this, that the moderns have chofen 
a more difficult part; and if they have executed it with 
fuccefs, their merit is greater. And this obfervation 
will' hold good, unlefs it can be proved that it is 
utterly impoffible to make an afiemblage of figures 
lead to one general and common effedt. 

The proper manner of deciding the comparative 
merit of the ancients and moderns, is to confider, as 
far as we have fufficient data to go upon, to what de¬ 
gree the ancients excelled in the particular departments 
of this art. There are two fources from which we 
can derive information ; namely, from the morfels of 
antiquity which yet remain, and from what the an¬ 
cient writers havefaid on the fubjedt cf painting, both 
of which are extremely defedlivc. it is allowed, how¬ 
ever, by every fkilful perfon who has viewed the re¬ 
mains of ancient painting*;, that none of them appear to 
be the performances of fuperior artifts, notwitli(landing 
much merit in the defign and accuracy in the drawing, 
which indeed feems to have been habitual to almoil 
every ancient artill. The bed among thefe paintings 
(according to Sir Jofhua Reynolds), “ the ftippofed 
marriage in the Aldrobnndine palace,” is evidently 
far fhort of that degree of excellence undoubtedly im¬ 
plied in the deferiptions of ancient authors, and which 
from them we are fairly led to expedl. 

Still more defedtive, if poffible, is this laft fpecies 
of evidence: for we have no diredt treadle remaining 
on the fubjedl by any of the ancients, although many 
were compofed by their artifts. The padages from 
which we are to decide are, either the curfory remarks 
of writers not exprefsl.y treating on the fubjedl of 
painting, or the deferiptions of thofe who at beft can 
rank but as amateurs of a falliionable art. From thefe 
indeed we may pretty fafely affert the degree of ex¬ 
cellence which the paifages imply ; but wt ihould rea- 
fon very inconclufively, were we to deny them any 
higher or any other merit than appeals to be ftridtly 
contained in thefe Icattcrcd obfervations. Let any 
one for a moment place the modern painters in his 
mind in the fame fituation the ancients, and he will 
quickly decide on the truth ©f thefe remarks. 
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Neverthelefs, it is neccffary on this fubjedl to derive Gompari- 
fome concluiions from the information which is occa- ion 
fionally given in ancient authors. That the ancients .• nc ; ent 
paid a particular attention to defign, would be evident arK i jvi 0 - 
from the manner in which they (peak of this depart- dern. 
ment of the graphic art, even though the moderns were • 

not in poiieffion of fucli remaining proofs of their ex¬ 
cellence herein (though by aitifts of an inferior claff),, 
as to place this point beyond the reach of doubt. 

Indeed, when it is confidered that, with refpedt to 
freedom and corredtnefs of out’ine, painting and iculp- 
ture are very nearly connedtcd; that Phidias and A- 
pelles were nearly contemporaries; that many of the 
ancient painters, filch as Zeuxis, Protogenes, Apelles, 

&c. were accuftonred to modelling for the purpofe of 
lculpture or of calling ; that the extreme elegance of 
defign in the ancient llatues is fo notorious as to be 
the acknowledged model even for modern artifts ; and 
that thefe ornaments of lculpture were well known and 
univerfally admired among the ancients—wc {hall have 
little hefitation in admitting their equality with the 
moderns fo far as defign is concerned. But fhould. 
any doubt remain on this point, the drawings from, 
the antiquities of Herculaneum will be itriking proofs 
that truth, elegance, and fpirit, in a degree rarely to 
be met with among the moderns, were habitual even 
to the common run of artifts in the declining age of 
ancient painting. 

The ancients excelled moreover not merely in the 
common and obvious parts of defign ; but they appear 
to have had no inconfiderable degree of (kill in the art 
oifirefhortening. The performance of Paufias is a proof 
of this : Fecit antem grander tabidas ficut fpcclatam in 
Pompeii porticibus bourn imtnolalionem. Earn enim pidlu- 
ram primus invenit, quampojlea im.'ati funt vm'ti, equavit 
nemo. Ante omnia , cum lor.gitudinem bovis ejlendere vel- 
let , adverfum cumpinxit, non tranfverfum, et abunde Intel- 
ligiiur amplitude.. Dein cum omnes qui volunt eminentia vi- 
dcri, tandicautia faciant, coloremque condant^hic totumbo - 
vem atri color is fecit; wnbraqus corpus ex ipfo dedit; mag- 
na prorfus arte in.aquo extantia ojlendens et in confradio fo- 
lida omnia. 

Nor will it be difficult to fhow, that the ancient 
painterswere not inferior to the moderns in expreffion. 

The ftate of fculpture alone among the ancients would 
almoft furniffi adecifive proof that the filler art of paint-, 
ing could not be deficient. Among the ancient fta-. 
tues which yet remain, expreffion is carried to a won¬ 
derful height; not merely the features of the face, 
but almoft every mul'cle of the body,, combining to en-.. 
force the idea intended to be conveyed. 

MrWebb* very properly obferves, that ‘Rhe ancients *o„ Paint-, 
thought charadters and manners fo effential to paint- ing and ye-, 
ing, that they exprefsly term picture an art deferiptive etry,51,149, 
of manners. Ariftotle in his Poetics, fays of Polygno- 
tus, that he was a painter of thp manners: and objedts 
to Zeuxis, his weaknefs in, this part.” We have in 
Philollratus the following defeription of a pidlure : 

“ We may inftantly (fays he) diftinguifh Ulyffes by 
hisfeverity and vigilance; Menelaus by his mildnefs; 
and Agamemnon by a kind of divine majelly. In the 
fon of Tydens is expreffed anairof freedom; Ajax is 
known by his fullen fiercenefs: and Antilocbus by his 
alertnefs. To give to thefe fuch lentiments and addons 
as are confequential from their peculiar characters, is 
the ethic of painting.” 

Ancthez 
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Another infbmce of excellence in expreflion among 
the ancient paintings was the Medea of Tiniomachus. 
She was painted about to kill her infants. Aufonias 
fpeaks with admiration of the mingled expreflion of 
anger and maternal fondnefs in her f ace and manner. 

Imm mem exhaufit rerum in diverfa laborem 
Firgeret affcBum matris ut amliguum , 

Ira fubejl lachrymis , miferatio non card ira , 

Al erutrum videas ut fit■ in alterutra. 

It may not be amifs, however, at this period of our 
inquiry, to make fotne obfervations on the teflimonies 
of ancient authors refpe&ing- this fubjedt. 

I: is certainly true, that when the wotks <f an an¬ 
cient artilt are praifed for any real or fuppofed meris, 
the commendations will be r-lative to the degree of 
.perfection to which the art had arii'en at tiie time, and 
to the opportunities of information, the tafte, and 
judgment of the perf. n who bellows them. Excel¬ 
lence will always be aferibed to hirn who leaves his 
cotemporaries far behind ; and thofe performances 
will often be coniiiered as fupremely beautiful, which 
■exceed in beauty all that have gone before. 

In like manner, a perfon of natural fenlibility, but 
who has been accuflomed all his life to performances 
of an inferior damp, will be in raptures at any which 
much exceed the bed he has heretofore been taught to 
-admire ; an 1 whatever opportunities of information he 
may have, his evidence will not be of much weight, 
if he do not poifefs a fufficieut degree of tade and 
judgment to ufe them proper.y. 

In afeertaining therefore the degree of credit due to 
the praifes bedowed on any performance in a branch 
of the fine aits, w’e mud take into confideratl n the 
general date of the art at the time, and the compe¬ 
tence of the perfon who beftows the praife. 

No fii lit degree of probability, however, may be 
'attained on both thefe points, by attending to a cir- 
'ctimdance not generally noticed, viz. that in an ad¬ 
vanced date of the art, and when the obferver is ac¬ 
quainted with his fubjecr, the praife will feld.-m be 
given in loc.fe, general, and comprehenflve exprefllons ; 
hut the terms in which it is conveyed will be charadte- 
•ridic and determinate, and often technical ; they will 
frequently fljow the date of the art, by marking the 
■Hubdiviftons and the drill of the obferver by judicious 
diferiruination. When, added to thefe, the la .ter can 
Tefort for comparifon to ar.y exiftent dandard of per- 
fedtion, his praife may fairly be adopted in its full 
extent, and regarded as evidence upon the point in 
quedion. 

To apply thefe obfervations to painting, it is clear, 
withrefpedt to the mod difficult, the mod fundamen¬ 
tal, and the higheft in rank among the departments of 
the art, c/s. dedgn and expredion, that the ancients 
were fully equal to the moderns ; and the'r exprefllons 
of praife mult b? allowed to imply an equal degree of 
abfolute !l: : ll, with fimilar espreifions, if applied to the 
great mafters of modern att. It is alio clear tint 
painting was extremely cultivated among the ancients, 
and that their good painters were more edeemed than 
artifts of equal merit in modern times ; that what we 
ihould term gentlemen artifls were f: equent with 
■them, f apud Romanes quoque honos mature hide arii con- 
digitJi and that the expreflion of the ancient connoifleurs 


evince much theoretical and technical knowledge of C'ompari 
the art, and difplay a dntribution of its parts almoft fon !,e ’ 
as minute, complete, and icientific, as the piefcnt P vee . B t!l 
date of it can boad. and Mo. 

With regard to colouring, the praifes of the an- dern. 

cient authors chiedy relate to the dyle of it as ex- '-v— 

erted upon Angle figures or particular tints. It may 
therefore be doubted whether the ancients were pof- 
feded of the art of distributing their colours through 
the whole of a pidlure, fo as to produce an harmony 
and general tone of colouring fimilar to that which we 
admire in the Lombard and Flemifh fchools. The 
prefent remains of ancient paintings do not appear to 
warrant any Inch conclusions; but being undoubtedly 
the works of inferior hands, their authority is very 
l'niall when alleged againft the general or particular 
merit of the ancient artids. The following extracts 
will be fuificient to evh.ee, that the ancients did at¬ 
tend to this technical branch of colouring. 

Indeed the modern technical exprefllons appear bor¬ 
rowed from thefol owing patlage of Piiny, winch may 
be regarded as decifive on the iubjedt. Tandem fefe 
ars ipfa dift.nxit, et iuvinit lume-n atque umbras, diffl - 
rut ia coterum alterna vice fefe excitelite. Dein adjeftu; ejl 
fp’.enkr; a iu: hie quant lumen; quem quia inter hoc cl 
umlram ft, appehaveruni tenon, Commijfuras •vero colo- 
rttm et tranfitus , hermogen. The lumen atque umbras 
of this paflage might have been regarded as merely de- 
feriptive of the light and fhade necefl'ary to relieve 
Angle figures, if it were not for the fubfequent defini¬ 
tion of tone. The harmogen of Pliny means the hand¬ 
ling or Ikilful b’ending and foftening colours into one 
another, rather than what we now call harmony. 

Lucian j-, in his fine defeription of that fpirited paint- f In his 
ing by Zeuxis of the male and female centaurs, after Zeuxis, 
relating the treatment of the fubjedt Ltfelf, proceeds 
to notice the technical execution of the picture ; and 
he praifes particularly the truth and delicacy of the 
drawing, the perfoct blending of the colours, the flril- 
ful flsading, the Icientific proiervation of fize and m, 
nitudo, and the equality and harmony of the propor¬ 
tions throughout the whole piece. 

Painters, fays Plutarch, increafe the effect of the 
light and fplendid parts of a pifture by the neighbour¬ 
hood of dark tints and {hades. And Maximus Tyrius 
obfet ves, that bright and vivid colour-, at e always plea- 
fant to the eye ; but this pletfurs is always leileneu if 
you omit to accompany them with fomewhat dark and 
gloomy. Thefe palfagesfeem to imply a knowledge 
of the ufe of cold and dark tints even where a bril¬ 
liancy of tone is requited. The belt among the an- 
cient painters, however, Lem to have pt eierred a chafle 
and fober Ayl-e of colouring to the gaudinels and flut¬ 
ter of the later artifts. 

Upon the whole, therefore, with refpedt to colour¬ 
ing as employed upon Angle figures, as the ancients 
were fully as competent to judge of excellence h rein 
as the modems ; as the expreflions of the ancient con- 
noifleurs are very warm in prai.e of the colouring of 
many of their painters ; as they appear alfo to have 
attended very much to the art of colouring ; and, 
moreover as probable evidence can be adduced that 
they attended to miniature painting —a conAderable 
degree of-merit may be allowed them in the ufe of 
the colours they poflelfed. 
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Chiaro-fcu'O, or the art of placing and propcrfioning 
light and (hade infuch a manner as to produce a pLafmg 
efledl,indepenendtly of any other circurr.ftance connedt- 
ed with the picture, has been commonly deemed a cha- 
radteriftic difference between the knowledge of ancient 
and modern painters. On this fubjedt the works of the 
ancients now remaining give little or no information; 
hence Sir Jofliua Reynolds obferves, “that this, which 
makes fo confiderable a part of the modern art, was 
to them totally unknown. If the great painters had 
poffeffed this excellence, fome portion of it would 
have infallibly been diffufed, and have been difeovered, 
in the works of the inferior rank of artills which have 
come down to us, and which may be confidered as on 
the fame rank with the paintings that ornament our 
public gardens.” But the accounts of the places 
where thefe paintings have been found, make it evident 
that they were thus ornamented at a very inconfider- 
able expence. The generality of them conftft of fingle 
figures ; fome of them of two or three figures, gene¬ 
rally relieved by an uniform ground ; and except in 
a few inftances, evidently defigned as mere reliefs to 
a compartment, and anfwering, as near as may be, 
the ftuccoed ornaments in our modern rooms ; nor do 
any of them feem the works of artifts equal in their 
day to thofe at prefent employed on the painted ciel- 
ings of private houfes. 

The Abbe du Bos maintains, on the other hand, 
that what Pliny and other ancient writers fay con¬ 
cerning the Claru oblcuro, and the delightful diftribu- 
tion of light and (bade, is altogether decifive ; and 
that their writings are full of fo many probable cir- 
cumftances, that it cannot be denied that the ancients 
at lead equalled the moll celebrated of the moderns in 
this part of the art. 

On the examination of the greater part of the paf- 
fages from antiquity, it is evident that they may re¬ 
late to the light and fliade of fingle figures, without 
involving what is now called the lcience of the 
claro-cbfcuro. The paffage of Pliny, however, al¬ 
ready quoted, and fiveral others, go very near to 
prove that this branch of painting was underftood 
among the ancients. The dark, the light, and mezzo¬ 
tint are evidently and accurately deferibed in that 
paffage. 

Equally ftrong is that exprdlion in Quintilian : 
Zeuxis Ivminum mr.l rarumque ra ionem inver.ijfe tradltur. 
This cannot well be otherwife tranflated than by the 
fchr.ce of light and fliade. 

That fome technical knowledge cf the effedt pro¬ 
ducible by renjes of light and fliade was poffeffed by 
the ancients, appears indubitable from the paffages 
adduced : to what extent it was carried cannot now 
be a'certained. In all probability they were much 
inferior in this refpect to the moderns; otherwife, al- 
thrush much fcur.ce of this kind cot Id hurdlv.be 
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expedted from the trifling performances that remain, 
much more would have occurred on the fubjedt, it 
would have been more largely dwelt on, and more pre- 
cifely expreffed among the cbfervations cf ancie.-.t au¬ 
thors on the beft paintings of the ancient mailers. 

Neither is there fufficient evidence that the ane’erts 


were em'nent in that important branch of the compo- 
fiticn cf a pidhtre, which c ns fill:-, in diftributi g the 
firures and objedts ir. groups or mafiT. There are few 
Vol. XIII. 
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examples of this difficult branch of the art amort; the 
remaining antiquities ; and indeed, from the pauei y 
of the figures introduced in the generality cf the.c 
ancient paintings, there is little room to expect them. 
But \:hat makes it flill more doubtful whether the 
ancients attained any degree of eminence in grouping 
is, that among the many paintings of thefe great 
mailers enumerated by Pliny, Lucian, or Plulofli aius, 
there is none of them praifed for this fpccies cf excel¬ 
lence. This, however, it mull be confeffed, m r/ as 
well arife from want cf knowledge in tiie writer as of 
fkill in the artift ; for in a pidture found in Hercula¬ 
neum, which reprefients in all probability the education 
of Achilles, the figure of an old man holding a child 
on his knees, together with that of a woman b.hT.J 
him, form a very agreeable group. A work cf the 
fame collection, painted in one colour on marble, con- 
fifts of five figures grouped very much after the mo¬ 
dern idea, if it were not that three of the heads are at 
the fame height. It is extremely probable, that this 
morfel had been the copy of a picture finifhed in the 
pureft times of the art. But although it were proved 
that the ancients did not attempt grouping their fi. 
gures, it is Hill uncertain whether this might not arife 
from their peculiar and perhaps excellent tafie in the 
arts. Wifhing to enjoy in the fulleft manner the'r 
painted figures as they enjoyed the afpecfl of a flatue, 
they took care that every figure fhould be detached 
from another in the fame pidture, which permitted 
them to give their objedts more relief, and to render 
them more diftinft to the eye of a diffant fpedtator. 

We are not therefore to conclude, that they were 
entirely ignorant of grouping, on the one hand ; or that 
they declined the execution of it from want of fkill, on 
the other. Indeed it adtually appears to have been tech¬ 
nically attended to by them, whatever might be their 
comparative excellence in it; for Appelles is exprefidy 
afferted by Piiny to have been inferior to Melanthius 
in compofition (de difpojitior.e); and one cf their paint¬ 
ings, mentioned by the fame author, is faid to have 
contained one hundred figures ; but this unwieldy 
number muft have been offenfive, if they were not 
grouped with fome fkill. 

From the connection between the filler arts cf 
poetry painting, and fculpture, and the admirable 
pec furmances of the ancients in the ether two depa: t- 
ments of the fine arts, it is rca&nable to conclude, 
that the ancient painters were not deficient in inven¬ 
tion. Many inftances, wete it neceffary, might be 
collected in fupport of their well founded claim to this 
branch of the art: but it will be fufficient to obferve, 
that as invention is rather a natural endowment than 
an acquired talent, and as the ancients univerfally feem 
to be at leaft equal to the moderns in the gifts cf 
genius and good fenfe, we cannot but admit, on their 
part, an equality with ourfclves fo far as invention io 
concerned. 

Very nearly counseled with the fubjedt ol invent: n 
is that of the c-Jiume ; by v. Inch is meant anattei lion 
to probability w.th refpedt to times, places, objedts, 
perlons, and circumftances in the tr^nlaclioa rep re¬ 
lented. 


Cc.mp.i,-/. 
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The ancient paintings now remaining, fo far from 
exhibiting any proofs of attention to this imp irtant 
branch of the art, arc full <t profs violations of pro. 
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('unpin- liability, and representations of impoffible connexion, 
(on be-^ Rut vcr y bttle iirefs is to be laid on thefe indances : 

L ; v - fird, becaufe they are evidently the performances of 
ami Mo- °f no reputation ; Secondly beraufe none of 

tU-rn. them to which this objection can be made are regular 
■“—thirdly, bee aide, as they were (for the mod part) ma- 
nifeftly intended as ornaments to apartments, the tade 
of the owner, and not of the artid, would of courfe 
be chiefly confulted. Nothing,however, can be more 
clear than that the ancients required an attention to 
probability in the works of their artifls ; and from the 
manner in which their writers exprefs themfelves on 
the fubjedt (not fo much recommending the practice of 
it as taking it for granted , we may reafonably con¬ 
clude, that their bed painters were feldom guilty of 
any grofs violation of the coftume. Sint fcla fimtllima 
ve. is was an apophthegm generally known, and when 
known mud have been univerfally admitted. 

The principles of thecodume are well expreffed and 
illudrated by Horace in the fird lines of his Art of 
Poetry ; and Vitruvius, lib. vii. chap. 5. fays, that no 
pi< 5 tures can be approved cf which have not a refem- 
blance to truth and nature. Whether the ancient 
painters put in practice a greater (hare of good fenfe 
with refpect to the codume than the moderns, cannot 
now be accurately determined ; the advantage feems 
to be in favour of the former: for, as we (hall have 
occaflon more particularly to obferve afterwards, the 
mod celebrated of modern painters from Raphael to 
Sir JofliUa Reynolds have been guilty of fuch flagrant 
breaches of probability, as would appear adonilhing to 
tliofe who are not in the habit of expecting them. 

It has been doubted whether the ancients were ac¬ 
quainted with the fcience of perfpettlve ; and if the re¬ 
mains of ancient painting were alone to decide the 
quedion, it mud be determined againd them ; for the 
works of the ancient painters now in poffeffion of the 
moderns afford no proof of attention to the rules of 
reprefentarions of any perfon or tranfadtion; and 
perfpedlive equal to the performance of a modern 
flgn-painter. The picture of the facrifice among the 
Herculanean antiquities, and the fourth of the prints 
which Bellori has publiihed and deferibed, taken from 
the paintings in the fepulchre of the Nafonii, are barely 
tolerable; but the other landfcapes (almod the only 
remaining antique paintings which admit of perfpec- 
tive) are grofsly defedtive in this particular ; fo much 
fo indeed, that confidering the late period when land- 
fcape-painting was introduced among the ancients, to¬ 
gether with this manifed imperfedlion in point of per- 
ipedtive of fuch as are yet extant, we cannot help fuf- 
pedling the inferiority of the ancients in this reipect. 
In perfpective, as in the chiaro-fcuro, had good practice 
been common, fome traces would have been difcover- 
ed in the works of their lowed artids. 

And yet fome general knowledge of the principles, 
and fome degree of attention to the pradtice, of per- 
fpedtive, cannot well be denied to the ancients. They 
were good mathematicians, they were excellent archi- 
tedts, and fome of them are celebrated for their fkill 
in feene-painting. Geminus the Rhodian, contempo¬ 
rary with Cicero, was the author of an exprefs treatife 
on perfpedive ; and Euclid, Heliodorus, Lariffeus, 
Agatharcus, wrote alfo qn the fame fubjed. It is 
well known, befldes, that the ancients pradifed the 
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art of painting in perfpedive on walls in tire fame Gompari- 
way that it is now done by the moderns ; and Pliny f° n be - 
(Nat. Hid. lib. xxxv. c. 4.) fays, that one of the 
walls of the theatre of Claudius Pulcher, reprefenting ‘ j 
a roof covered with tiles, wasfinifhed in fo maderly d ern . 

a manner, that the rooks, birds of no fmall fagacity, - 

taking it for a real roof, attempted to light upon it. 

We are likewife told that a dog was deceived to fuch 
a degree by certain deps in a perfpedive of Dantos, 
that expeding to find a free paffage, he made up to 
them in full fpeed, and dallied out his brains. But 
what is dill more, Vitruvius tells us in exprefs terms 
by whom and at what time this art was invented. It 
was fird pradifed by Agatharcus, a contemporary of 
iEfchylus, in the theatre of Athens ; and afterwards 
reduced to certain principles, and treated as a fcience, 
by Anaxagoras and Demociitus ; thus faring like other 
arts which exided in pradice before'they appeared in 
theory. 

Portrait-painting feems to have been a principal 
employment of the fird artid whom the ancients have 
to boad of, fince Alexander is faid to have permitted 
no painter but Appelles, and no fculptor but Phidias, 
to take his likenefs. Pliny particularizes feveral in¬ 
dances of Apelles as a portrait-painter. 

In the drawing and colouring of fingle figures, to 
which the ancients paid peculiar attention, they mud 
be allowed- to be equal, if not fuperior, to the mo¬ 
derns. That fpirit and animation, eafe and dignity, 
were common to the performances of ancient artids, the 
ancient datues and paintings dill remaining mod evi¬ 
dently evince ; and as they poffeffed, therefore, all the 
requifites to excel in portrait-painting, a branch of 
the art at all times much in requed among them, there 
is good reafon to inter, in favour of the ancients, at 
lead an equality with the moderns in this refpedh 

On the whole, all the principal parts of the art, as 
purity of defign, and beauty and expreffion in the forms, 
were not only to be found in the ancient datu.s, but 
were adtually the foundation of excellence in modern 
painting ; and hence we may conclude, that their 
painters, formed on the fame models, and very often 
the fame men who excelled in fculpture, were not in¬ 
ferior in tliofe branches of the art. But with regard 
to the inferior parts, the allurement of colouring, the 
ingenuity of the claro-obfcuro, the fjilendor of com- 
pofiti n, the art of grouping figures, and the nice 
handing of the pencil, the moderns are fuperior to 
tliofe ancient painters who have mod deferved the no¬ 
tice of their contemporary writers. It is dill to be 
obferved, however, that the progrefs of the arts 
among the ancients, from the principal parts to the 
more fplendid, was fomewhat fimilar to that among 
the moderns ; and as the painters of the fird rank 
M ere more immediately the objedts of criticifm and 
delight to authors of genius, it is impoffible at this 
didance of time to date any accurate comparifon 
between the ancients and moderns in what may be 
termed the decay of the art. This is particularly the 
cafe with regard to colours, there being in ancient as 
well as in modern times two epochs; the one compre¬ 
hending Polygnotus and his immediate fucceffors, and 
the other the painters both of Greece and Rome after 
the art began to decay. The colouring of Polygno¬ 
tus was hard, and bis manner had fomething of wild- 

nefsj 
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Anatomy, nefs ; but his defign was in the higheft ftyle of per- 

v- feriion. In the iucceeding ages the colouring was 

more varied, more briTant, more harmonious, and the 
handling more agreeable ; but the defign was lefs ele¬ 
gant and exari. And the true connoiiieurs continued 
to prefer the works of the ancient fchool, in the fame 
manner that the bed writers in our time-, prefer the 
works of the Roman and Venetian mailers to the 
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more brilliant piriures of their nivcciil.is. Fiom this Auaronty. 

ftiitement oi facts it is abundantly evident, that from — v - 

the ancient authors wc can form fomc ••oniparifon be¬ 
tween the belt ancient and modern painters in thole 
tilings which are molt excellent in the art; while in 
the inferior parts, from the (Hence of author-., and the 
lofs of paintings, we have no grounds upon which; a 
companion can be accurately made. 


PART I. Principles of the Art, 

W E have joined thefe together, becaufe they are 
like caule and efieri; and comprehend both on 
what parts in the execution of the art the painter is 
to employ his chief attention, and alfo the manner in 
which he is to employ it. We fha’l not therefore be 
confined to the dry and abflrari, and as it were unem¬ 
bodied principles, but connect them with the ufeful 
and agreeable branches of the ait, in that order in 
which it appears to us they fhould be ftudied. 

Sect. I. Of fnntomy. 

To alk if the fludy of anatomy is requifite to a 
painter, is the fame thing as to alk if, in order to learn 
any fcience, a man mull fil'd make himfelf acquainted 
with the principles of it. It would be an ufelefs wade 
of time to cite, in confirmation of this truth, the au¬ 
thorities of the ancient mailers, and - the moll celebrated 
fchools. A man, who is unacquainted with the form 
and conftruriion of the feveral bones which fupport and 
govern the human frame, and does not know in what 
manner the mufcles moving thefe bones are fixed to 
them, can make nothing of what appears of them thro’ 
the integuments with which they are covered ; and 
which appearance is, however, the noblefl objeri of the 
pencil. It is impoffible for a painter to copy faithfully 
what he fees, unlefs he thoroughly underhand it. Let 
him employ ever fo much time and fludy in the at¬ 
tempt, it cannot but be attended with many and great 
miflakes : juft as it muft happen to a man, who under¬ 
takes to copy fomething in a language which he does 
not underfland ; or to tranflate into his own, what has 
been written in another, upon a fubjeri with which 
he is not acquainted. 

It feldom happens, that nothing more is required 
of a painter than to copy exarily an objeri which he 
has before him. In flill and very languid attitudes, in 
which every member is to appear motionlefs and dead, 
a living model may no doubt, yield for a long time a 
faithful image, and prove an ufeful pattern to him. 
But in regard to geftures any way hidden, motions any 
way violent, or thofe momentary attitudes which it is 
more frequently the painter’s bufmefs to exprefs, the 
cafe is quite different. In thefe a living model cah hold 
but one inftant or two; it foon grows languid, and fettles 
into a fixed attitude, which is produced by an inftan- 
taneous concourfe of the animal fpirits. if, therefore, 
a painter poffefs not fo thoroughly all the principles 
of anatomy, as to be at all tmes able to have imme¬ 
diate recourfe to them ; if he know not the various 
manners in which the feveral parts of the human body 
play, according to their various pofitions ; living mo¬ 
dels, far from proving an ufeful pattern to him, v. ill. 
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rather tend to lead him affray, and make h ; m lofe figl'.t 
o! truth and nature, by exhibiting the very reverie o; 
what is required, or at lead exhibiting it in a very faint 
and imperferi manner. In living models, we often be¬ 
hold thofe parts (low, which fliouid be very quick; tho.'c 
cold and torpid, which ihouid have the greatefl iha.v 
of life and fpirit in them. 

Nor is it, as fome may be apt to imagine, merely 
to represent athletic and vigorous bodies, in which 
the parts are mod bold and determined, that anatomy 
is requifite; it fliouid be underlined, to represent 
perfons of the mod delicate frame and condition, even 
women and children,whofe members are l'mootheftand 
rounded, though the parts made known by it are not 
to be ftrongly exprelfed in fuch objeris ; juft as logic 
is equally requifite under the polifhed infinuations 
of the orator and the rough arguments of the phi- 
lofopher. 

But it is needlefs to fpend much time in proving 
that a painter fhould be acquainted with an :tomy ; or 
in fhowing, how far his acquaintance with it ihouid 
extend. For inftance, it is unneceflhry f,r him to 
enter into the diffeient fyftems of the nerves, blood- 
veflels, bowels, and the like; parts which are re¬ 
moved from the fight, and which therefore may be 
left to the furgeon and the phyfician, as being a 
guide in the operations of the former and in the pre- 
lcriptions of the latter. It is enough for the painter, 
to be acquainted with the fkeleton ; in other wards, 
with the figure and conneriion of the bones, winch 
are, in a manner, the pillars and props of the human 
body ; the origin, progrefs, and fhape, of the mufcles 
which cover thefe bones ; as alfo the different degrees 
in which nature has clothed the mufcles with fat, 
for this fubftance lies thicker upon them in fome 
places than in others. Above all, he Ihouid know 
in what manner the mufcles efferi the various mo¬ 
tions and geftures of the body. A mufcle is compofed 
of two tendinous and {lender parts, one called the head, 
the other the tail, both terminating at the bones; and 
of an intermediate part, called the telly. The ariion 
of a mufcle confifts in an extraordinary fwelling of 
this intermediate part, while the head remains at reft, 
fo as to bring the tail nearer the head, and confe- 
quently the part, to which the tail of the mufcle is 
fixed, nearer to that pait into which the head is in- 
ferted. 

There are many motions,to efferi which feveral of 
the mufcles (for this reafon called eo operating muff s,} 
muft fwell and operate together, while thofe calculated 
to efferi a contrary motion (and therefore called anta- 
gonijl mufcles) appear foft and flaccid. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, the biceps and the br.ichiseus interims la’v'ur 
4 H z when, 
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Ai r:cmy when the arm is to be bent, and becomes more promi- improvement, to give tire rambles various tints ; thofc Aiiatomy. 

' tv. nt than ulual; while the gemellus, the brachiseus mufcles efpecially which the pupil might be apt to ' v ' 
externus, and the anconnxus, whofe office is to extend mi [lake for otbeiv. For example, though the maftoi- 
tlie arm, continue, as it were, flat and idle. The des, the deltoides, the fartorius, the falcia lata, the 
fame happens refpe&ively in all the other motions of gafterocnemii, are of themfelves, fufficiently diftin- 
tlie body. When the antagonift mufcles of any part guifhable, it is not fo with regard to the mufcles of 
operate at one and the fame time, fuch part becomes the arm and of the back, the right mufc.es of the 
rigid and uk tionlefs. This adion of the mufcle is belly, and fome others, which either on account of 
called tonic. the many parts into which they branch, or of their 

Michael Angelo intended to give the public a being interwoven one with another, do not fo clearly 
complete treatife upon this fubjed; and it is no and fairly prefent thcmfe ves to the eye. But let the 
fmall misfortune, that he never accompliflied fo ufeful caufe of confuflon to young beginners be what it will, 
a defign. This great man, having obferved, as we it may be effedually removed, by giving, as already 
are told in his life by Condivi, that Albert Durer was hinted, different colours to the different mufcles, and 
deficient on the fubjed, as treating only of the various illumining anatomical figures; in the fame manner that 
meafures and forms of bodies, without faying a word maps are coloured, in order to enable us readily to di- 
of their attitudes and geftures, though things of much ftinguifh the feveral provinces of every kingdom, and 
greater importance, refolved to compofe a theory, the feveral dominions of every prince, 
founded upon his long practice, for the fervice of all The better to underftand the general effed, and 
future painters and ftatuaries. And, certainly, no remember the number, fituation, and play of the 
one could be better qualified to give anatomical pre- mufcles, it will be proper to compare, now and then, 
eepts for that purpofe, than he who, in competition the anatomical caffs, and even the dead body itlelf, 
with Da Vinci, defigned that famous cartoon of na- with the living body covered with its fat and fkin ; 
ked bodies, which was ftudied by Raphael himfelf, and above all things, with the Gteek ffatues ftill in 
and afterwards obtained the approbation of the Va- being. It was the peculiar happinefs of the Greeks, 
tican, the greateft fchool of the art we are now treat- to be able to charaderize and exprefs the feveral parts 
ing of. of the human body much better than we can pretend 

The want of Michael Angelo’s precepts may, in to do; and th : s, on account of their particular appli- 
fame meafure be fupplied by other books written on cation to the ftudy of naked figures, .efpecially the 
the fame fubjed by Moro, Cefio, and Tortebat; and fine living ones which they had continually before 
lately by Boucherdon, one of the meft famous ftatu- their eyes. It is well known, that the mufcles inoft 
ariesinFrance. But nothing can be of equal fervice ufed are likewife the moft protuberant and confpi- 
to a young painter, with the leffons of fome able dilfec- cuous ; fuch as, in thofe who dance much, the muf- 
tor ; under whom, in a few months, he may make cles of the legs ; and in boatmen, the mufclts of the 
himfelf mafter cf every branch of anatomy which he back and arms. But the bodies of the Grec an youth, 
need to be acquainted with. A courfe of ofteology is by means of their conftant exertion of them in all the 
of no great length : and of the infinite number of - gymn.aftic fports, were fo thoroughly exercifed, as to 
mufcles difeovered by curious myologifts, there are not fupply the ft ituary with much more perfed models 
above 8o or 90, with which nature fenfibly operates than ours can pretend to be. 

all thofe motions which he can never baveoccafion to There are a great many exercises, which a young 
imitate or exprefs. Thefe, indeed, he Ihould clofely painter ftioqld go through while engaged in the ftudy 
ftudy, thefe he Ihould carefully ftore up in his memory, of anatomy, in order to make himfelf more thoroughly 
lo as never to be at the lead lofs for their proper figure, mafter cf that fcience. For example : The thighs of 
fituation, office, and motion. any figure, a Laocoon for inftance, being given, he 

But there is another tiring, befides the diffedion of Iho.uld add tr> them legs fuitable to that (late in which 
dead bodies, by which a young painter may profit the mufcles of:he thigh's are reprefented, that is, the 
greatly; and that is anatomical calls. Of theie we mufcles which ftr-e to bend and extend the legs, and 
have numbers by feveral authors ; nay fome which to effectuate in them fuch a procile pofit'on and no 
pafs under the name .of iJwo/rarro/* himfelf. But there other. To the fimple contours of an ana’omc, or a 
is one in which, above all tha reft, the parts are moft ftatue, he Ihould add the parts included by it, and 
diftindly and lively expiefled. This is the peril,r- give it a fyftem of mulcles conformable to the quality 
mance of Hercules Lelli, who has perhaps gone of that particular contour ; for every contour denotes 
greater lengths in this kind of ftudy than any other fome one certain attitude, motion, exertion, and no 
mafter. We have, befides, by the lame ab e hand, other. Exercifes of this kind would fcon eitablifh 
fome calls of particular parts of the human body, fo him in the moft fundamental pifiiciples 6f painting, 
curioully coloured for the ufe of young pa nters as to efpecially it' he had an opportunity of comparing Ills 
reprefent thefe parts exadly as they appear on re- drawings with the ftatue or call from which the parts 
moving the integuments ; and thus, by the difference given him to weak upon were taken, and thereby dif- 
-in their colour as well as configuration, render the covering and corre.fting his miftakes. This method is 
tendinous and the flelhy parts, the belly and the ex- very like that ufed by thole who teach the Latin 
tremities, of every mufcle furprifingly diftind; at the tongue; when having given their fcholars a pallhge 
lame time that, by the various direction of the fibres, of Livy or Cxfar already tranflated into their mother- 
the motion and play of thefe mufcles become very tongue, to tranfla e back into Latin, they make them 
obvious ; a work of the greateft ufe, and never enough compare thcT work with the original text. 
to be commended ! Perhaps indeed, it would be an 
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Pertpec- 

tive. Sect. II. Of Pcrfpefiive. 

The ftudy of perfpeiftive fhould go hand in hand 
with that of anatomy, as not lefs fundamental and 
neceflary. In fad, the contour of an objed drawn 
upon paper or canvas, reprefents nothing more than 
fuch an interfedion of the vifual rays fent from the 
extremities cf it to the eye, as would arife on a glafs 
put in tlte place of the paper or canvas. Now, the 
fituation of an objed at the other fide of a glafs being 
given, the declination of it on the glafs itfelf depends 
entirely on the fituation of the eye on this tide of the 
glafs; that is to fay, cn the rules of perfpedive : a 
fei.nce which, contrary to the opinion of mod people, 
extends much farther than the painting of fccnes, 
floors, and what generally goes under the name of 
quadatura. Perfpedive, according to that great 
mafter da Vinci, is to be confidered as the reins and 
rudder of painting. It teaches in what proportion 
the parts fly from, and leffen upon, the eye; how 
figures are to be marfhalled upon a plain furface, and 
fore-fhortened. It contains, in fliort, the w hole ra¬ 
tionale of delign. 

Such are the terms which the mailers belt ground¬ 
ed in their profeflion have employed to define and 
commend perfpedive : fo far were they from calling 
it a fallacious art, and an i-fd.ous guide; as fome 
among!! the moderns have not blufhed to do, infilling 
that it is to be followed no longer than it keeps the 
high read, or leads by eafy and pleafant paths. But 
thefe writers plainly lliow, that they are equally ig 
norant cf the nature of perfpedive, which, founded as 
it is on geometrical principles, can never lead its vo¬ 
taries affray ; and of the nature of their art, which, 
without the aflifiance of perfpedive, cann t, in rigour, 
exped t make any progrefs, nay, not fo much as to 
delineate a limple contour. 

When a painter has formed a feene in his mind, 
and fuppofed, as it is cuftomary, that the capital 
figures t f this feene lie clofe, or aknoft clofe, to the 
back of his canvas, he is, in the next place, to fix up¬ 
on fome point on this fide of the canvas, from which 
he would choi fe his piece fhould be leen. But in 
choofing this point, which is called the point of fight, 
regard fhould be had to its fituation to the right or 
left of the middle of the canvas : but above all things, 
to it- diftance and its height with refped to the lower 
edge of the canvas ; which edge is called the bafe lire, 
and is patal.el with the horizontal line thac paffes 
through the eye. For by affuming the point of light, 
and confcquently the horizontal line, too low, the 
planes upon which the figures Hand will appear a great 
deal too fhallow; a<, by ailuming it too high, they 
veil! appear too fleep, fo as to render the piece far lets 
light and airy than it ought to be. In like manner, if 
the point of fight is taken at too great a diftance from 
the canvas, the figures will not admit of degradation 
enough to be feen with fufficient diftinefneis; and if 
taken too near it, the degradation will be too quick 
and precipitate to have an agreeable effeft. Thus', 
then, it appears, that no fmall attention is requisite in 
the choice of f his point. 

When a pifture is to be placed on high, the point 
cf fight fhould be affemed low, and vice verfa; i\i or- 
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der that the horizontal line of the picture may be, as li¬ 
near as poffible, in the fume horizontal plane with that 
of the fpectator; for this difpofition has an amazing 
effect. When a pidture is to be placed very high, as, 
amongft many others, that of the Purification by Pao¬ 
lo Vercmfe, engraved by Le Fevre, it will l.e proper 
to affume the point of fight fo low, that it may lie 
quite under the picture, no part of whofe ground is, in 
that cafe, to be vifib’.e ; for, were the p< ij:t of fight to 
be taken above the pictuie, the homontal ground 
of it would appear floping to the eye, and both 
figures and buildings as ready to turn blip head foremoft. 

It is true, indeed, that there is fcldom any necetTily 
for fuch extraordinary exaclnefs; and that, unlcfs in 
fome particular cafes, the point of fight had better be 
rather high than low: the rea on of which is, thar, as 
we are more accuftomed to beho'd people on 'he fame 
plane with ourfelves, than either higher or lower, the 
figures of a piece mull ftrike us moil when {landing 
on a plane nearly level with that upon which we our¬ 
felves Hand. To this it may be added, that byplace- 
ing the eye love, and greatly fhortei ing the plane, 
the h els of the back figures will feem to bear againfl 
the heads of the foremoft, fo as to render the diftance 
between them far lefs perceptible than otherwife it 
would be. 

The point of fight being fixed upon, according to 
the fituation in which the picture is to be placed, the 
point of diftance is next to be determined. In doing 
this, a painter fhould carefully attend to three things : 
firfl, that the fpectator may be able to take in, at one 
glance, the whole and every part of the compofuion; 
f’econdly, that he may fee it diflinflly ; and thirdly, 
that the degrad a' it n of the figures and other objedts 
of the pidlure be fuffi. iently fenfible. It would take 
up too much time to lay down certain and precife 
rul s for doing all this, confidering the great varie¬ 
ty in he fizes and fhapes of pidtures ; for which rea- 
lo we mull leave a great deal to the diferetion of the 
painter. 

But there is a p int ftill remaining, which will not 
admi: of the leall ,atilude. This is, the delineation of 
the picture, when once the p< in: of fight has been fix¬ 
ed upon. The figures of a picture are to be enfiderr 
ed as fo many columns erected on different fpots of 
the fame plane ; and the painter mull not think of de- 
figning any thing, till he has laid down, in perfpcc* 
tive, all thof. columns which are to elite- h's compo- 
fition, with the molt fc; tipul ns exaclnefs. By pro¬ 
ceeding in this manner, he may net only be fure • f 
rot c mmitt ng any miftake in the diminution of h's 
figures according to their different diftances, but may 
flatter himielf wi-fi. the thoughts cf treating in the 
fteps of the greateft mailers. It is to die pundluil 
observance of .hefe laws th it wc are to attribute the 
grand effcdl of feme pa 'wings by Carpazio and Man¬ 
tegna, fo carelefs in other u fpedls; whereas a fmg e 
fault agninit them is often f tiS. ient entirely to fpo 1 
the works of a Guido, in fpite cf the fublimity and 
beauty c f his fuperi r ftyle. 

New, as the demonllration of the rules of perfpec- 
tive depends on the doctrine of proportions, on the 
properties of fimilar triangles, and on the in erfeiffoa 
of planes, it will be proper to put an abridgement of 
Euclid into the hands of the young painter, that he 

may 
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i’trfj'fc- rcay underftur.d thefe rules fundamentally, and not 
t,v j~ ft and confined to a blind practice of thorn: but, then, 
there is nothing in thisaulho: relative to the at t of paint¬ 
ing, which may noteaiily be acquired in a few months. 
For, as it would be rt no life to a painter to launch 
out into the anatomical depths of a Monro or an Al¬ 
binos, it would be equally fuperfiuous to perplex him- 
felf with the intricacies of the higher geometry 
with a Taylor, who has handled peifpc core with that 
rich pr foundnds, which we cannot help thinking 
does a great deal more honour to a mathemati¬ 
cian, than it can poflubly bring advantage to a fnuple 
ar.iit. 

But though a much longer time were requi fine to 
become a pei fed: mailer of perlpeclive, a paintc, iure¬ 
ly, ought not to grudge it; as no time can be too 
long to acquire tiiat knowledge, without which he 
cannot polhbly cxpe£t to fucceed. Nay, we may 
boldly affirm, that tire fhorteft road in every art is 
that which leads through theory to practice, From 
theory arifes that great facility, by means of which 
a man advances the quicker, in proportion as he is 
iurer of not taking a wrong ftep : whilft thofe, who 
are not grounded in the fcience, labour on in perpe¬ 
tual doubt; obliged, as a certain author expreifes it, to 
feel out their way with a pencil, jnlt as the blind, with 
their {ticks, feel for the llreets and turnings, with 
which they are not acquainted. 

As praftice, therefore, ought in every thing to be 
built upon principle, the ftudy of Optics, as far as it 
is requifite to determine the degree in which objefts 
are to be illuminated or fhaded, lhould proceed hand 
in hand with that of perfpeftive : And this, in order 
that the (hades, caft by figures upon the planes on 
which they (land, may fall properly, and be neither 
too ftrong nor too light; in a word, that tliofe mod 
beautiful efLifts of the chiaro-fcuro may run no ri(k 
of ever receiving the lie from truth, which fooner or 
later difeovers itfe-lf to every eye. 

Sect. III. Of Symmetry. 

The ftudy of fymmetry, it is obvious, (hon’d im¬ 
mediately follow that of anatomy ; for it would avail 
us little to be acquainted with the different parts of the 
human body, and their feveral offices, were we at the 
, fame time ignorant of the order and proportion of 
thofe parts in regard to the whole in general, and to 
each other in particular. The Greek ftatuaries diftin- 
guiiheJ themfelves above all others, as much by the 
juft fymmetry of their members, as by their (kill in 
anatomy ; but Polyc’etes furpaiied them all by a ftatue, 
rlinii called the Rule, from which, as from a moft accurate 
Nit. Hift. pattern,other artifts might take meafures for every part 
iib. xxxiv. & f the human body. Thefe meafures, to fay nothing 
c “• of the bocks which treat profelfedly of them, may now 
be derived from the Apollo ol Belvedere, tire Lao- 
coon, the Venus of Medicis, the Fannus, and parti¬ 
cularly the Antinous, which lall was the rule of the 
learned Pouffin. 

It is the general opinion of painters, that the an¬ 
cients were not as happy in reprefenting the bodies of 
children, as they are allowed to have been in repre¬ 
fenting thofe of women and men ; elpecially thofe of 
th.ir gods ; in which they excelled to fuch a degree, 
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that with thefe gods were often worflfipped the artifts Symmetry. 

who had cat ved them. Yet the Venus of Gnidus by -*- 

Piaxiteles was net more famous than her Cupid, on 
whofe account alone people flocked to Thefpise j. To § Oic. in 
children, fay they, the ancients knew not how to im- Verr.m, de 
part that ioftnels and effeminacy which Fiammir.go 
has fince contrived to give them, by reprefenting their pjA'’’ 
checks, bauds, and ieet, iwelled, their beads large, pj; n ‘ N . lt _ 
and with fcarcc any belly. But fuch critics feem to Hid. lib. 
forget, thattheje firft iketches of nature very feldom xxxvi. 1.5. 
come in the painter’s way, and that this puny and de¬ 
licate ftate has not in its to. m even the 1.aft glimmer¬ 
ing of perlcifrLn. 1 he ancients never undertook to 
repreknt children lei's than four or five years old ; at 
which age the fuperfiuous humours of the body being 
in fome meafure digefted, their members begin 
to affume fuch a contour and proportion as may 
i'erve to point out what they are afterwards likely to 
be. This obfervation is confirmed by the children 
which we meet with in ancient baffc-relievos and paint¬ 
ings : for they are all doing one thing or another ; like 
tit fe mod beautiful little Cupids in a pifture at Ve¬ 
nice, who are playing with the arms of Mars, anu lift¬ 
ing up the ponderous (word of that deity ; or that 
little urchin in the Dan'de of Cancel, who empties a 
quiver of its arrows in order to fill it with the golden 
i’nower. Now, what can be a greater blunder in point 
of collume, than to attribute affions, which require 
fome degree of ftrength and judgment, to infancy, to 
that raw and tender age fo totally unable to govern 
and fupport itfelf? 

Let a young painter confider the Greek ftatues ever 
fo often, of whatever charaifter or age they may be re- 
prefented, it is impofllble he fhould ever confider them 
without difeovering new beauties in them. It is there¬ 
fore impoffible he can copy them too often, accor¬ 
ding to that judicious motto placed by Maratti on his 
print called The fhool. This truth was acknowledged 
by Rubens himfelf; for though, like one bred, as he 
was in the foggy climate of the Low Countries, he 
generally painted from the life ; in fome of his works 
he copied the ancients ; nay, he wrote a treatife on the 
excellency cf the ancient ftatues, and on the duty of a 
painter to ftudy and imitate them. As to the fatirical 
print, or rather pafquinade, of the great Titian, in 
which he has reprefented a parcel of young monkeys 
aping tire group of Laocoon and his fons ; he intend¬ 
ed nothing more by it than to lafh the dullnefs and po¬ 
verty of thofe artifts, who cannot fo much as draw a 
figure without having a ftatue before them as a mo¬ 
del. 

In faft, reafon requires, that an artift (liould be fo 
much matter of Lis art, as feldom to (land in need of 
a pattern. To what other purpofe is he to fweat and 
toil from his infancy, and (pend fo many days and 
nights in ftudying and copying the bed models ; efpe- 
ciully the fineft faces of antiquity, which we are (till 
poffeiled of; fucli as the two Niobes, mother and 
daughter ; the Ariadne, the Alexander, the young 
Nero, the Silenus, the Nile : and likewife the fined 
figures ; for inftance, the Apollo, the Gladiator, the 
Venus, and others ; all which (as was find of Pietro 
Fella), he lhould have, as it were, perfeftly by heart ? 

With a (lock of excellencies like thefe, treafured up in 
his memory, he may one day hope to produce feme- 

thing 
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Symmetry, tiling of his own without a model; form a right judge- 

--— nient of thole natural beauties which fall in his way ; 

and when occallon offers, avail himl'eli properly of 
them. 

It is very injudicious to fend boys to an academy to 
draw alter naked figures, btf >re they have in.ubod a 
proper relilh for beautiful proportions, and h ive been 
well grounded in the true piincipks of iy rnmelry. 
They lliould hrfl learn, by ftudying the precious re¬ 
mains of antiquity, to improve u,n n life ; and difetrn 
where a natural figure is faulty through ftiffnek; in the 
members, or clumfinefs in the trunk, or in any other 
refpeft; f> as to be able to con ed! the faulty p trt, 
and reduce it to its proper bounds. Painting, in this 
branch, is, like medicine, the ait of taking away and 
adding. 

It inuft rot, however, be diffembled, that the me¬ 
thods hitherto laid down are attended with feme dan¬ 
ger ; for by too flavifh an attention to ft.itues, the 
young painter may contradl a hard and dry manner ; 
and by fludying anatomies too fervilely, a habit of re- 
prefenting living bodies as ftripped of their fkin ; for 
after all, there is nothing but what is natural, that, 
betides a certain peculiar grace and livelinefi, polfeffes 
that iimplicity, eafe, and loftiicfs, which is not to be 
expedted in the works of art, or even in thofe of nature 
when deprived of lite. Pouffin himfeif has now and 
then given into one of thefe extremes, and Michael 
Angelo very often into the other: but from this 
we can only infer, that even the greatefl men are 
not infallible. It is, in fhort, to be confidered as 
one instance, among a thoufand, of the ill ufe thofe 
are wont to make of the bell things, who do not know 
how to temper and qualify them properly with their 
contraries. 

But no fuch danger can arile to a young painter 
from confining himfeif for a long time to mere defign, 
fo as not to attempt colouring till he has made him¬ 
feif mailer of that branch. If, according to a great 
•l’oufiin, maker*, colours in painting are in regard to the eye 
in his .Life what numbers in poetry are in regard to the ear, lb 
by Bcllori. man y c ] iarms to allure and captivate that fenfe ; may 
we not affirm, that defign is in the lame art what pro¬ 
priety of language is in writing, and a juft utterance 
of founds in mufic ? Whatever fome people may think, 
a pidlure deligned according to the rules of perfpedtive 
and the principles of anatomy, will ever be held in 
higher efteein by good judges, than a pidlure ill de¬ 
fined, let it be ever fo well-coloured. Hannibal 
Caracci fet fo great a value upon the art of con¬ 
tour, that, according to fome expreflions of his which 
have reached us, he confidered almoft every thing elfe 
as nothing in comparifen with it.. And this his judge¬ 
ment may be juftified. by confidering, that nature, 
though fhe forms men of various colouis and complec. 
tions, never operates in the motions contrary to the 
mechanical principles of anatomy, nor, in exhibiting 
thefe motions to the eye, againft the geometrical laws 
ofperfpeftive ; a plain proof, that in point of defign, 
no miltake is to be deemed trifling. lienee we are en¬ 
abled to feel all the weight of thofe words i 1 which 
Michael Angelo, after he confidered a pidlure drawn 
by a prince of the Venetian fchool, addreffed Vafari : 
“ What a pity it is,” faid he, “that this man did not 
fet out by ftudying defign !” As the energy cf nature 
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lliincs moft in the frnalleft fuff eels, fo the energy of Imitation, 
art liiines mini in imitating them. v 

eJ 

Slot. IV. Of Imitation. 

When you cor.fnftr art as the imitation of nature 
(lays Mengs), it is not to be understood that nature 
u. ich ii the object, is mere perledl than art which 
imitates it. Natur', it is c nfeffed, offers fome views 
of which the imitation mud for ever remain imperfedt, 
as in the inflame of the claro cbfcuro; but, on the 
other h >n.l, in every thing relative to beauty of form, 
imitation may even fur pals nature. Nature, in her 
pi oduclicns, is fubjedt to many accidents. Art, la¬ 
bouring on paffive and obedient materials, renders per¬ 
iod! the objects of its ere ttion, chnofes every thing in 
nature the nr-ii excellent, and colledh the different 
parts and the different beauties of many individuals into 
one whole. It is feldom that we find in the lame 
man greatnefs of foul and the due proportions of bo- 
dy, vigour, lupplenefs, firmnefs, and agility, joined to¬ 
gether. Art conftantly reprefents what is rarely or 
never to be met with in human nature ; regularity in 
the outlines, grandeur in the forms, grace in the atti¬ 
tudes, beauty in the members, force in the bread, agi¬ 
lity in the limbs, addrefs in the arms, franknefs in the 
forehead, fpirit in the eyes, and affability over the 
whole countenance. Let an artifl give force and ex- 
preflion to all the parts of his fubjedt, let him vary 
this force and expreffion as different circumftances 
make it necell’ary, and he will foon perceive that art 
may furpals nature. But although this be granted, 
the artifl is not to imagine that art is aBually arrived 
at this fupreme degree of perfedtion, and can proceed 
no farther. The moderns feem never to have percei¬ 
ved the tradl pointed out by the ancient Greeks ; for, 
fince the revival of painting, the true and the agree¬ 
able, inftead of the beautiful, have been the objedts 
of cultivation. Still, however, imitation is the firft 
part of the art of pointing, though not the moft ex¬ 
cellent or beautiful. It is a neccffary ftep in the, 
piogrefs which leads forward to greater perfedtion. 

A painter ought attentively to confider, compare- 
together, and weigh in the balance of reafon and truth, 
all the different ftyies ot the great mafters ; but he 
ought likewife carefully to guard againft too great a 
fondnefs for any one of them in particular that he 
may think proper to adopt; oiherwife, to ufe the ex- 
preflion of a firft-rate matter*, inftead of the child, he * Da Vinci 
would become the grand child of nature. . nn 

Befides, his imitation muft be of generals, and not o£ in 
particulars. Whatever a young painter’s natural dif- 
pofition may be, whether to paint boldly and freely like 
Tintoret and Rubens, or to labour his works like Ti¬ 
tian or Da Vinci, let him follow it. This kind of imi¬ 
tation is very commendable. It is thus that Dante, 
at the fame time that he carefully avoided adopting the 
particular expreflions of Virgil, endeavoured to feize 
his b Id and fi ee mnn -er, and at laft caught from him 
that elegance of ftyie which has done him fo much 
honour. 

As to the reft, nothing fliould hinder an able matter 
from making ule n->w and then of any antique, or 
even modern figure, wifi h he may find his account in. 
employing. Samio, in a it Paul at L^flra, fcrupled 

net. 
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not to ava'l himfelf of an ancient Sacrifice in ba.To-re- 
lievo : nor did Buonarroti himfelf dhdain to ufe, in his 
painting-; of the Sextine chape!, a figuretaken from that 
famous cornelian which tradition tells us he wore on 
his finger., and which was lately in the poflelhon of the 
mod Chriftian king. Men like thefe avail themfelves 
of the productions of others in fuch a manner as to make 
us apply to them, what La Bruyere faid of Defpreaux, 
that one would imagine the thoughts of other men had 
been of his own creation. 

In general, a painter fh >uld have his eye condamtly 
fixed on nature, that inexhauftible and varied fource of 
every kind of beauty ; and fhould Itudy to imitate her 
in her mod Angular effeAs. As beauty, fcattered over 
the whole univerfe, fiiincs brighter infomeobjeAs than 
in others, he Ihould never be without his little book 
and crayon, in order to make drawings of every beau- 
tif il or uncommon objeA that may happen to prefent 
itfclf; and take {ketches of every fine building, every 
fituaticn, every effeA of light, every flight oi clouds, 
every flow of drapery, every attitude, every expreffion 
of the pafiions, that may happen to flrike him. He 
may afterwards employ thefe things as occafion offer ; 
and in the mean time will have the advantage of acqui¬ 
ring a grand date. 

It is by carefully fludying the bed maders, and imi- 
ta'ing namre, that a painter arrives at the dyleofper- 
feAion which the Italians call gujlo grr.ndo, the French 
le beau id. a 1 , and the Englifh the great Jiy'e. 

“ A mind (fays Sir Jofliua Rynolds), enriched by 
an afTemblage of all the treafures of ancient and mo¬ 
dern art, will be more elevated and fruitful in refources 
in proportion to the number of ideas which have been 
carefully collected and thoroughly digeded. 

“ The addition of other mens judgment is fo far 
from weakening, as is the opinion of many, our own, 
that it will faflnon and confolidate thofe ideas of excel¬ 
lence which lay in their birth feeble, ill fhaped, and 
confufed ; but which are finifhed and put in order by 
the authority and praAice of thofe, whofe works may 
be faid to have been confecrated by having dood the 
ted < f ages. ' 

When we fpeak of the habitual im'tation and 
continued dndy of maders, it is not to be underdood 
that I advife any endeavour t-> copy the exrA pe¬ 
culiar colour and complexion of another man’s mind ; 
the fuccefs cf fuch an attempt mud always be like 
his who imitates exactly the air, manners, and gedure, 
rf him whom he admires. 'His model may be excel¬ 
lent, but he himfe'f will be ridiculous ; and this ridi¬ 
cule arifes not from his having imitated, but from his 
not having chofen the right mode of imitation. 

“ It is a neceffary warrantab’e pride to difdain 
to walk fervilely b -hind any individual, however ele¬ 
vated his ran':. The true and liberal g’-ound of imi¬ 
tation is an open field, where, though he who pre¬ 
cedes has had the advantage of ftarti g before you, 
yet it is enougli to purfae his courl’e; you need not 
tread in his footfleps ; and you certainly have a right 
to out drip him if you can. 

“ Nor, whild I recommend dudying the art from 
artids, can I befuppofed to mean that nature is to he 
neglected : I take this ftudy in aid, and not in ex- 
clufi r. of the ether. Nature is, and mud le, the foun- 
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and from which all Colouring. 


excellencies mud originally Row. 

“ The great ufe of dudying our predeceffors is to 
open the mind, to fiiorten our labou-, and to give us 
the refult of the fcleAion made by thofe great minds 
of what is grand or beautiful in nature : ber rich dores 
are all fpre id cut before us ; but it is an art, and no 
eafy art to know how or what to choofe, and how to 
attain and fecure the objeA of our choice. 

“ Thus the highed beauty of form mud be taken 
from nature : but it is an art of long deduction and 
great experience to know-how find it. I cannot 
avoid mentioning here an error which dudents are apt 
to fall into. 

“ He that is forming himfelf mud look with great 
caution and warinefs on thofe peculiarities or pro¬ 
minent parts which at fird force themfelves on 
view, and are the marks, or what is commonly cull¬ 
ed the manner, by which that individual artid is di- 
ftinguifhed. 

“ Peculiar marks I hold to be generally, if not al¬ 
ways, defeats, however difficult it may be wholly to 
efcape them. 

“Peculiarities in the work of art are like thtfe in 
the human figure ; it is by them that we are cogni-' 
zable and didinguifhed one from another; but they 
are always fo many blemiffies, which however, both 
in the one cafe and in the other, ceafe to appear de¬ 
formities to thofe who have them continually before 
their eyes. In the works of art, even the mod en¬ 
lightened mind, when warmed by beauties of the high¬ 
ed kind, will by degrees find a repugnance within 
him to acknowledge any defeAs : nay his enthufiafm 
will carry him fo far as to transform them into beauties 
and objeAs of imitation. 

“ It mud be acknowledged, that a peculiarity of 
dyle, cither from its novelty, or by feeming to pro¬ 
ceed from a peculiar turn of mind, often efcapes blame ; 
on the contrary, it is fometimes bribing andpleafing ; 
but it is vain labour to endeavour to imitate it, becaufe 
novelty and peculiarity being its only merit, when it 
ceafes to be new, it ceafes to have value. 

“ A manner, therefore, being a defeA, and every 
painter, however excellent, having a manner, it feems 
to fo'low, that all kinds of faults as well as b an¬ 
tes may be learned under the fanAion of the greateb 
authorities.” 


Sect. V. C:f Colouring. 

Colouring, though a fubjeA greatly inferior to 
many others which the painter mud ftudy, is yet of 
fufficient importance to employ a confidtrable (have of 
his attention ; and to excel in it, he mud be well ac¬ 
quainted with that part of optics which has the nature 
of light and colours ter its objeA.Light,however Ample 
and uncr impounded it may appear, is nevertheless made 
up, as it were, of fcveral didinA fufcft.tnecs ; and die 
number, and even dofe, cf thefe ingredients, has been 
happily difeove: ed by the moderns. Every undi¬ 
vided ray, let it be ever fo fin-?, is a little bundle of 
red, orange, yellow, green, azure, indigo, ani violet 
rays, which, while combined, are not m be didinguifhed. 
one from another, and form that kind cf fight called 

whiles 
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Colouring, whites fo that white Is, not a colour per ft, as the learn- 
--— ed Da Vinci (lb 1 'ar, it feems, the prccurfor of New- 

d-lla'pit- ton ) «prcfsly affirms, but an afl'emblage of colours. 

Jra, C. 14. Now, thefe colours, which compofc light, although 
immutable in themfelves, and endued withvarious qua¬ 
lities, are continually, however, feparating from each 
other in their reflexion from and paffage through 
other fubftances, and thus become manifefl to the eye. 
Grafs, for example, refledts only green rays, or rather 
refledls green rays in greater number than it does thofe 
of any odier colour; one kind c.f wine tranfmits red 
rays, and another ycllowilh rays ; and from this kind 
of reparation arifes that variety of colours with which 
nature lias diverfified her various produdlions. Man, 
too, has contrived to feparate the rays of light by ma¬ 
king a portion of the fun’s beams pafs through a 
glafs pram ; for after palling through it, they appear 
divided into feven pure and primitive colours, placed 
in fuccefiion one by the other, like fo many colours on 
a painter’s pallet. 

Now, though Titian, Corregio, and Vandyke, have 
been excellent colourifts, without knowing any thing 
of thefe phyfical fubtleties, that is no realon why 
others ftiould ncgledt them. For it cannot but be of 
great fervice to a painter to be well acquainted with the 
nature of what he is to imitate, and of thofe colours 
with which he is to give life and perfection to his de- 
figns; not to fpeak of the pleafur-e there is in being able 
to account truly and folidlyfor the various effects and 
appearances of light. From a due tempering, for ex¬ 
ample, and degrading, of the tints in a tindture ; from 
making colours partake of each other, acceording to the 
reflection of light from one objeft to another : there 
arifes, in fome meafure, that fublime harmony which 
may be eonlidered as the true mufic of the eye. And 
this harmony has its foundation in the genuine prin¬ 
ciples of optics. Now this could not happen in the 
fyftem ofthofe philofophers, who held, that colours did 
not originally exift in light, but were, on the contra¬ 
ry, nothing elfe than fo many modifications which it un¬ 
derwent in being reflected from other fubftances, or in 
palling through them ; thus fubjedt to alterations with¬ 
out end, and every moment liable to perifli. Werethat 
the cafe, bodies could no more receive any hues one 
from another, nor this body partake of the colour of 
that, than fcarlet, for example j becaufe it has the 
power of changing into red all the rays of the fun or 
Iky which immediately fall upon it, has the power of 
changing into red all the other rays reflected to it from 
a blue or any other colour in its neighbourhood. 
Whereas, allowing that colours are in their own nature 
immutable one into another, and that every body re- 
fledb, moreorlefs, every fort of coloured rays, though 
thofe rays in the greateft number which are of the co¬ 
lour it exhibits, there muft neceffarily arife, in colours 
placed near one another, certain particular hues or 
temperaments of colour: nay, this influence of one co¬ 
lour upon another may be fo far traced, that three or 
four bodies of different colours, and Iikewife the in- 
tenfenefs of the light falling upon each, being align¬ 
ed, we may eaftly determine in what fituations and 
how much they v,*ould tinge each other. We may 
thus too, by the fame principle of optics, account for 
feveral other things practifed by painters ; infomuch 
that a perfon. who has carefully obferved natural ef- 
Vol. XIII. 
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feels with an eye di: idled by fix id learning, flail 1 be CeUniriug. 
able to form general rules, where another can only ’ J ' 
diftiriguilli particular calcs. 

But al ter all, the pictures of the bell colourifts are, 
it is univerfally allowed, the books in winch a young 
painter mull chiefly look for the rules of coLuriv.g ; 
that is, of that branch of painting which contributes lb 
much to exprefs the beauty of objecL, and is fo reqni- 
fite to represent them as what they really aic. Gior¬ 
gio and Titian feem to have difeovertd circumdancts 
in nature which others have entirely overlooked ; and 
the laft in particular has been happy enough to exprels 
them with a pencil as delicate as his eye was quick and 
piercing. In his works we behold that fweetnefs cl 
colouring which is produced by union; that beaut) 
which is cOnfiftent with truth ; and all the infeufiblc 
tranfmutations, all the foft tranfitions, in a word, all 
thepleafmg modulations, of tints and colours. When 
a young painter has, by clofe application, acquired 
from Titian, whom he can never fufficiently dwell up¬ 
on, that art which, of all painters, he has belt contri¬ 
ved to hide, he would do well to turn to Baflano and 
Paolo, on account of the beauty, bold nets and ele¬ 
gance of their touches. That 1 iehr.efs, foftnefs, and 
frelhnefs of colouring, for which the Lombard fchool 
is fo juftly cried up, may likeuife be of great fervice 
to him. Nor will he reap lefs benefit by ftudying the 
principles and pradtice of the Flemiih fchool; which, 
chiefly by means of her varnifties, has contrived to give 
a mod enchanting luftre and tranfparency to her co¬ 
lours. 

But whatever pidlures a young painter may choOfc 
to ftudy the art of colouring upon, he muft take great 
care that they are well preferved. There are very few 
pieces which have not fuffered more or lefs by the 
length, not to fay the injuries, of time; and perhaps 
that precious patina, which years alone can impart to 
paintings, is in fome meafure akin to that other kind 
which ages alone impart to medals ; inafmuch as, by 
giving teftimony to their antiquity, it rc-nders them 
proportionably beautiful in the fuperllitious eyes of the 
learned. It muft indeed be allowed, that if, on the 
one hand, this patina be (lows, as it really does, an 
extraordinary degree of harmony upon the colours of a 
pidture, aad deftroys, or at leaft greatly leffens their 
original rawnefs, it, on the other hand, equally im¬ 
pairs the frelhnefs and life of them. A piece feeri ma¬ 
ny years after it has been painted, appears much as it 
would do, immediately after painting, behind a dull 
glafs. It is no idle opinion, that Paolo Veronefe, at¬ 
tentive above all things to the beauty of his colours, 
and what is called Jlrepito, left entirely to time the care 
of harmonizing them perfedtly, and (as we may fay ) 
mellowing them. But molt of the old mailers took that 
talk upon themfelves ; and never expofed their works 
to the eyes of the public, until they had ripened and 
finifhed them with their own hands. And who can fay 
whether the Chrlfl of Monet a, or the Nativity of Baf- 
fano, have been more improved or injured (if we may fo 
fpeak) by the touchings and retouchings cf time, in 
the courle of more than two centuries ? It is indeed 
impoflible to be determined. But the ftudious pupil 
may make himfelf ample amends for any injuries which 
his o.iiginais may have received from tire hand of time, 
by turning to truth, and to Nature which never grows 
4 I old* 
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Colouring, old, but con faintly retains its primitive flower of youth, 
~ and was itfelf the model of the models before him. As 
foon, therefore, as a young. painter' has laid a proper 
foundation for a good colouring, by ftudying the beft 
mailers, he fliould turn all his thoughts to truth and 
nature. And it would perhaps be well worth while to 
have, in the academies of painting, models for colour¬ 
ing as well as defigning ; that as from the one the pu¬ 
pils learn to give their due proportions to the feveral 
members and mufcles, they may learn from the other 
to make their carnations rich and warm, and faithfully 
copy the different local hues which appear quite dif- 
tindi in the different parts of a fine body. To illuftrate 
(till farther the ufe of fuch a model, let us fuppofe it 
placed in different lights ; now in that of the fun, now 
in that of the fky, and now again in that of a lamp or 
candle ; one time placed in the fliade, and another in 
a refledted light. Hence the pupil may learn all the 
different effedts of the complexion in different circum- 
itances, vhether the livid, the lucid, or tranfparent; 
and, above all, that variety of tints and half tints, oc- 
cafioned in the colour of the {kin by the epidermis ha¬ 
ving the bones immediately under it in feme places, 
and in others a greater or lefs number of blood-veffels 
or quantity of fat. An artift who had long ftudied 
fuch a model, would run no rifk of degrading the beau¬ 
ties of nature by any particularity of Ityle, or of giving 
into that prepofterous fulnefs and floridnefs of colour 
which is at prefent fo much the tafte. He would not 
feed his figures with rofes, as an ancient painter of 
Greece fhrewdly expreffed it, but with good beef; a 
Web. Dial, difference, which the learned eye of a modern writer 
eould perceive between the colouring of Barocciand 
that of Titian. To pradlife in that manner, is, ac¬ 
cording to a great mailer, no better than inuring one’s 
felf to the commiffion of blunders. What ftatues are 
in defign, nature is in colouring ; the fountainhead of 
that perfedtion to which every artift, ambitious to ex¬ 
cel, fhould conftantly ai'pire : and accordingly the Fle- 
mifh painters, in confequence of their aiming folely to 
copy nature, are in colouring as excellent as they 
fire wont to be aukward in defigning. The bell 
model for the tone of colours, and the. degradation 
of fhades is furniftied by the means of the camera 
ebfeura. See Dioptrics, Sedt. 6th and 9th, 

Sect. VI. Of Drapery. 

Drapery is one of the mod important branches of 
the whole art, and^accordingly demands the greateft at¬ 
tention and ftudy. It feldom happens that a painter 
has nothing but naked figures to reprefent; nay, his 
fubjedls generally confift of figures clothed from head 
to foot. Now the flowing of the folds in every gar¬ 
ment depends chiefly upon the relief of the parts that 
lie under it. A certain author, we forgot his name, 
obferves, that as the inequalities of a furface are dif- 
.coverable by the inequalities in the water that runs over 
it, fo the pofture and ftiape of the members muft be 
difcernible by the folds of the garment that covers 
them. Thofe idle windings and gatherings, with 
which fome painters have affedted to cover their figures, 
make the clothes made up of them look as if the body 
had fie.d from under them and left nothing in its place 
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but aheap of empty bubbles, fit emblems of the brain'Drapery. 

that conceived them. As from the trunk of a tree '- v -* 

there iffue here and there boughs of various forms, fo 
from one miftrefs fold there always flow many letter 
ones: and as it is on the quality of the tree that the 
elegance, compadtnefs, or opennefs of its branches 
chiefly depends ; it is, in like manner, by the quality 
of the fluff of which a garment is made, drat the num¬ 
ber, order, and fize of its folds muft be - determined. 

To fum up all in two words, the drapdry ought to be 
natural and eafy, fo as to (how what fluff it is, and 
what parts it covers. It ought, as a certain author 
exprefi'es it, to cover the body, as it were merely to 
fh wit. 

It was formerly the cuftom with fome of our matters 
to draw all their figures naked, and then drape diem: 
from the fame principle that they firft drew the fkele- 
tons of their figures, and afterwards covered them with 
mufcles. And it was by proceeding in this manner 
that they attained to fuch a degree of truth in expref- 
fing the folds of their drapery, and the joints and di- 
redtion of the principal members that lay under it, fo 
as to exhibit in a moft ftriking manner the attitude of 
the perfon to whom they belonged. That the ancient 
fculptors clothed their ftatues with equal truth and 
grace appears from many of them that are fti;l in be, 
ing ; particularly a Flora lately dug up in Rome, whofe 
drapery is executed with fo much judgment, and in fo 
grand and rich a ftyle, that it may vie with the fineft 
of their naked ftatues, even with the Venus of Medicis. 

The ftatues of the ancients had fo much beauty when 
naked, that they retained a great deal when clothed. 

But here it muft be conftdered, that it was ufual with 
them to fuppofe their originals clothed with wet gar¬ 
ments, and of an extreme finenefs and delicacy, that 
by lying clofe to the parts, and in a manner clinging 
to them, they might the better fhow what thefe parts 
were. For this reafon a painter is not to confine him- 
felf to the ftudy of the ancient ftatues, left he fhould 
contradl a dry ftyle, and even fall into the fame faults 
with fome great matters who accuftomed to drape with 
fuch light fluffs as fit clofe to the body, have after¬ 
wards made the coarfeft lie in the fame manner, fo as 
plainly to exhibit the mufcles underneath them. It is 
therefore proper to ftudy nature herfelf, and thofe mo¬ 
dern mailers who have come neareft to her in. this 
branch ; fuch as Paolo Veronefe, Andrea del Sarte, 

Rubens, and above all, Guido Reni. The flow of 
their drapery is foft and gentle ; and the gatherings 
and plaits are fo contrived, as not only not to hide the 
body but to add grace and dignity to it. There gold, 
filk, and woollen fluffs, are fo diftinguiftiable one irom 
another, by the quality of their feveral luftres, and the 
peculiar light and {hade belonging to each, but above 
all by the form and flow of their folds, that the age 
and fex of their figures are hardly more difcoveraWe 
by their faces. Albert Durer is another great mailer 
in this branch, infomuch that Guido himfelf was not 
aftiamed to ftudy him. There are ftill extant feveral 
drawings made with the pen by this great man, in 
which he has copied whcl? figures from Albert, and 
fcrupuloufiy. retained the flow of his drapery as far as 
his own peculiar ftyle, lefs harfhand fharp, but more 
eafy and graceful, would allow. It may be faid that 
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Drapery, he made the fame life of Albert that our modem 

*—v-- liters ought to make of the belt authors of the 13th 

century. 

To drape a figure well, it is necelfary that the folds 
be large and few in number; becaufe large folds pro¬ 
duce great maffes of light and lhadow, while fmall 
ones multiply the objeCts of view and diltraCt the at¬ 
tention. But if the character of the drapery or kind 
of fluff require fmall folds, they fhould at leaf! be 
diftributed in groups, in filch a manner that a great 
number of fmall folds fhall be fubordinute to an equal 
mals formed by a principal fold. 

It is alfo proper to obferve, that the colour of the 
drapery contributes to the harmony of the whole, and 
produces effcCts which the claro-obfcuro cannot do 
alone. At the fame time, the principles of the claro- 
obfcuro fhould prefide over, or at leall regulate, the 
art of drapery. If the folds of the fluff which cover 
the members expofed to the light are too ftrongly 
fhaded, they will appear to enter into the members, 
and cut them. 

Drapery contributes to the life, to the character, to 
^ the expreflion of the figures, provided all the move¬ 

ments of the folds announce the lively or more tran¬ 
quil movement of thofe figures. The colour, and the 
kind of fluff concur alfo to promote the general ex¬ 
preflion ; brilliant or fine drapery cannot be properly 
intioduced in a mournful fubjeCt, nor the oppofite in 
a gay one. 

The drapery mud alfo agree with the age and cha¬ 
racter of the figures : And if nature in any inftance is 
found to contradict thofe principles, it is becaufe they 
relate to the ideal of the art; and it is this ideal which 
carries it to the gieateft perfection, 

Great attention is alfo necelfary to the fituation in 
which the figures are placed, and the actions about 
which they are employed. If they are in the aCt of 
afeending, a column of air weighs down the drapery ; 
if, on the contrary, they are defeending, the drapery 
is fupported and fpread out. The folds placed on 
every member, and the general play of the drapery, 
fhould indicate whether the figure is in aCtion or about 
to be fo ; whether aClion be beginning or ending; and 
whether it be flow, or quick, or violent. All this is 
agreeable to nature ; but it alfo partakes of the ideal, 
finct nature never can be copied in fuch fluctuating 
fituations. The practice cf the Roman fchools,firlt to 
draw after nature, and then to paint after the drawing, 
cannot be adopted by colourilts ; becaufe nature, ac¬ 
cording to the kind of the fluffs, produces tones and 
lights which give more perfection and truth to the 
work. Meanwhile Raphael, who followed this prac¬ 
tice, enjoys the firft reputation for giving play to his 
drapery, and difpofmg the folds in the belt order. In 
this part he has even attained the height of ideal beau¬ 
ty. He is the greateft painter of drapery, as the Ve¬ 
netians are the greateft in painting Huffs. 

Raphael, fays Mengs, imitated at firlt his mailer 
Perugin’s manner of drapery ; and he brought this 
manner to perfection, by ftudying the works of Ma- 
faceio and of Bartholomew; but he departed en¬ 
tirely from the tafie of the fchool in which he was 
educated when he had feen the works of the ancients. 
It was the baffo-relievo of antiquity which pointed out 
to him the true flowing of drapery, and he was not 
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backward to introduce it. He difeovored, by attend- Drapery, 
ing to the principles of the ancients, that the naked is ^ * 

the principal part ; that drapery is to be regarded al* 
together as an accelfory, and that it is it,tended to 
cover, not to conceal: that it is employed from r,c- 
ceflity, not caprice; that of confequence the clothes 
lliould not be fo narrow ns to conftrain the members, 
nor fo ample as to embarrafs them ; but that tits 
artifl flionld adapt them to the fize and attilude of the 
figures intended to wear them. 

He underltcod that the great folds fhould be placed 
at the large places of the body ; and where the nature 
of the drapery required fmall folds, that it was neref- 
fary to give them a projection, which indicates a ful>- 
ordination to the principal parts. 

He made his ample draperies without ufelefs folds, 
and with bendings at the articulations. It was the 
form of the naked figure which pointed out to him the 
form of his folds, and on the great muffles he formed 
great maffes. When any part required to be fore- 
lhortcned, he covered it with th; fame number of 
folds as if it had been flraight; but then he crowded 
them in proportion to the forefhortening. 

He frequently difeovered the border of his drapery, 
to Ihow that his figures were not drelfed in a Ample 
fkek. The form of the principal parts, and the fpe- 
cific weight of the air, were always the caufes of his 
folds. It was eafy to d fcover in his works, by the 
folds of his drapery, the attitude of the figure pre¬ 
vious to the one in which it was placed : and whether, 
for ex-ample, the arm was extended or otherwife, im¬ 
mediately before the aCtion. This was an expreflion 
which he had carefully Itudied on all occafions, be¬ 
caufe he found it in nature. 

When the drapery was to cover the leg or arm'but 
half, or in an imperfeCt manner, he made it cut ob¬ 
liquely the member which was partly to be covcied. 

II is folds were of a triangular form. The reafon of 
this form is in nature : for all drapery has a tendqncv 
to enlarge itfclf and be extended ; and as at the fame 
time its own weight obliges it to fall back on itfelf, it 
is naturally formed into triangles. 

He knew perfectly, that the movements of the body 
and of its members are the caufes of the aCtual fitua¬ 
tion of drapery, and of the foundation of its folds. All 
his practice is nothing elfe but the unfolding and de- 
monltrating of this theory; and drapery executed in 
any other manner mult be in a falie and vicious tafte. 

Sect. VIII. Of Landfcape and Jirchltzclun. 

W hen our young painter has made a fuflicient pro- 
grefs in thofe principal branches of his aVt, the delign- 
ing, perfpeClive, colouring, and drapery of human 
figures, he fhould turn h s thoughts tolandfcape a id 
architecture: for, by ftudying them, he will render 
himfelf univerfal and qualified to undertake any fub- 
j-eCt; fo as not to refemble certain literati, who, thoug h 
great matters in fome articles, are msre children In 
every thing elfe. 

The moll eminent landfcape-painters are Pouffin, 

Lorenefe, and Titian. 

Pouffin was remarkable for his great diligence. His 
pieces are quite exotic and uncommon; being fet off 
with buildings in a beautiful but lingular ftyle; and 
4 1 2 with 
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l.uulftapc with learned episodes, fuch as pcets reciting their 
a;ul Archi- v jvics to the woods, and youths exercifing themfelves 
. ^ urg ' in the feveval gymnaftic games of antiquity ; by which 
it plainly appears, that he was more indebted for his 
iubje£ts to the deferiptior.s of Paufanias than to nature 
and truth. 

Lorcnefe applied himfelf chiefly to exprefs the va- 
riir-os pbrenomena of light, efpecially thofe perceivable 
in the heavens. And, thanks to the happy climate of 
Pome, where he ftudied and exercifed his talents, he 
has left us the brighteft Ikies, and the richeft and moll 
glorioufly cloud-tipt horizons, that can be well con¬ 
ceived. Nay, the fun himfelf, which, like the Al¬ 
mighty, can be reprefented merely by his e(lefts, has 
fcarce efcaped his daring and ambitious pencil. 

Titian, the great confident of nature, is the Ho- 
jner of landfcape. His feenes have fo much truth, fo 
much variety, and filch a bloom in them, that it is 
impoffible to behold them, without vrifiiing, as if they 
were real, to make an excurfion into them. And per¬ 
haps tiie finell landfcape that ever ilfued from mortal 
hands, is the back grounds of his Martyrdom of Si Pe- 
icr; where by the difference between the bodies and 
the leaves of his trees, and the difpofition of their 
branches, one immediately difeovers the difference be¬ 
tween the trees themfelves; where the different foils are 
fo well expreffed, and fo exquifitely clothed with their 
proper plants, that a botanife has, much ado to keep 
his hands from them. See Part II. Seft. ii. 

Paolo ■Vercnefe is in architedlure what Titian is in 
landfcape. To excel in landfcape, we muft, above all 
things, fludy nature. To excel in architecture, we muft 
chiefly regard the fined works of art; fuch as the fronts 
of ancient 1 edifices, and the fabrics of thofe moderns 
who have bell ftudied and bell copied antiquity. Next 
to Brur.ellefclii and Albe.ti, who were the firft revivers 
of architedure, came Bremante, Giulio Romano, San- 
fovino, Sanmicheli, and laftly Palladio, whofe works 
the young painter fhould above all the reft diligently 
ftudy and imprint deeply on his mind. Nor is Vignola 
to be forgot; for fome think he was a more fcrupulous 
copier of antiquity, and more exact, than Palladio him- 
iblf, infomuch that mofl people confider him as the firft 
architect among the moderns. For our part, tofpeak 
of him, not as fame, but as truth feems to require, we 
eannot help thinking, that rather than break through 
the generality of the rules contrived by him to facili¬ 
tate practice, he has in fome inflances deviated from, 
the mofl beautiful proportions of the antique, and is 
rather barren in the diftribution and d.ifpofitkm of cer¬ 
tain members. Moreover, the extraordinary height of 
his pedcftals and cornices hinders the column from 
fliowing in the orders dcfigr.ed and employed by him, 
as it does in thofe of Palladio. Amongil that great 
variety of proportions to be met with in ancient ruins, 
Palladio has been extremely happy in choofing the bell. 
His profiles are well contra fled, yet eafy. All the parts 
r.f his buildings hang well together. Grandeur, ele¬ 
gance, and, beauty, walk hand in hand in them. In 
ihort, the very blcmlfhes of Palladio, who was no Have 
to conveniency, and fometimes perhaps was too profufe 
in his decorations, are pidturefque. And we may rea* 
fonably believe, that i't was by following fo great a 
in after, whofe works he had continually before his eyes, 
that paolo Veronefc formed that fine and jftafterly tail? 
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which enabled him to efnbellifh his compofitions with Exprtflioa 
fuch beautiful ftrudtures. of the 

The fludy of architecture cannot fill, in another , 

refpedt, of being very ufeful to the young painter, in- “ 
afmuch as it will bring him acquainted with the form 
of the temples therm®, bafilics, theatres, and other 
buildings of the Greeks and Romans. Befides, from 
the baflo-relievos with which it was cullomaiy to adorn 
theft buddings, he may gather, with equal debght and 
profit, tie nature of their facrifices, arms, military en- 
figns, and drefs. The fludy of landl'cape, too, will 
render familiar to him the form of the various pi into 
peculiar to each foil and climate, and fuch other thing- 
as. forve to chara&erile the different regions of the 
earth. Thus by degrees he will learn what we call cf~ 
tume, one of the ehief requifites in a painter ; fince by¬ 
means of it he may esprefs with great precifion the 
time and place in which his feenes are laid. 

Sect. VIII. Of the Exprefion of the Pajfions. 

That language which above all others a painter 
fhould carefully endeavour to learn, and from nature 
herftlf, is the language of the paflions. Without it 
the fineft works mull appear lifelefs and inanimate. It 
is not enough for a painter to be able to delineate the 
mofl exquilite forms, give them the mofl graceful at¬ 
titudes, and compofe them well together; it is not 
enough to drefs them out with propriety, and in the 
mofl beautiful colours; it is not enough, in fine, by 
the powerful magic of light and (hade, to make the 
canvas vanifh. No; he muft likewifo know how to- 
qlothe his figures with grief, with joy, with fear, with 
anger; he muft, in fome fort, write on their faces what 
they think and what they feel; he muft give them life- 
and fpeech. It is indeed in this branch that painting 
truly loans, and in a manner rifes fuperior to itfolf; it 
is in this branch fhe makes the fpedlator apprehend 
much more than what fhe expreffes. 

The means employed in her imitations by painting, 
are tl e circumftription of terms, the chi.aro-fcuro, and 
colours ; all which appear folely calculated to ftrike the 
vifual faculty. Noiwithflanding which, fhe contrives 
to reprefent hard and foft, rough and fmooth furfaces. 
which are objefts of the touch ; and this by means of 
certain tints, and a certain chiaro-feuro, which has a 
different look in marble, in the bark of trees, in dewny 
and delicate ftrbflances. Nay, fhe contrives to esprefs. 
found and motion, by means of light and fhade, and 
certain particular configurations. In forre landfcapes 
of Diderich, we 'alrnoft hear the water murmur, and 
fee it tremble along the fides of the river and of the- 
boats upon it. In the Battle of Burgogne, we are 
really apt to fancy that the trumpet founds; and wet 
fee the horfe, who has thrown his rider, fcamper 
along the plain. But what is ftill more wonderful, 
painting, in virtue of her various colours and certain 
particular geftures, expreffes even the fentlments and, 
mofl: hidden affedtior.s of the foul, and readers her 
vifible, fo as to make the eye not only touch and hear, 
but. even kindle into paifion and reafon. 

Many have written, and amongft the reft the fa¬ 
mous Le Brun, on the various changes that, according 
to the various paflions, happen in the mufcles of the 
face, which is, as it were, the dumb tongue of the foul. 

They 
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lixprdliou They obferve, for example, that in fits of anger the 
ol the f ;lce reddens, the mufclos of the lips puff out, the eyes 
i’afllons. f'p ;ir l t l s ; an d that on the contrary, in fits of melan- 
' choly, the eyes grow motionlefs and dead, the face 
pale, and the lips fink in. It may be of fervice.to a 
painter to road thefe and fuch other lemarks ; but it 
will be of infinitely more fervice to ftudy them in na¬ 
ture ilfelf, from which they have been borrowed, and 
which exhibits them in that lively manner which nei¬ 
ther tongue nor pen can exprels. 

Upon Lc Erun’s Treatifc on the Pafficns, we have 
the following juft, though l'evcre, criticifm by Winckle- 
man. “ Expreftlon, though precarious in its nature 
(fays he), has been reduced into a fiyftem, in a Trea- 
tife on the Paftions by Charles Le Bran, a work gene¬ 
rally put into the hands of young artifts. The plates 
which accompany this trealife do not only give to the 
face the affe&ions of the foul in too high a tone, but 
there are many of the heads in which the paftions are 
reprefented in an outrageous manner. He appears to 
give inftrtuftions in expreftlon, as Diogenes gave ex¬ 
amples of morality : I ad: like muficians, faid that cy¬ 
nic, who give a high tone, in order to indicate a true 
one. But the fervour of youth has naturally more in¬ 
clination to feize the extreme than the middle ; and 
hence it is difficult for the young artift, in copying 
after Le Brun, to feize the true tone. Youth in ge¬ 
neral may be fuppofed to have that regard lor the 
calm and moderate in the arts, which they have for 
the precepts of wifdom and virtue.” 

Other French writers have given inftrudious re- 
fpeding the expreftlon of the paftions, equally excep¬ 
tionable with thofe of Le Brun. All of them whom, 
we have confulted make fo many divifiona and fubdi- 
vifions of paftions, that a philolopher cannot follow 
them in metaphyfical theory, nor a painter exhibit their 
effects upon canvafs. Nature therefore mu ft be his 
guide particularly in treating thofe very minute and 
almoft imperceptible differences, by which, however, 
things very different from each other are often ex- 
preffed. This is particularly the cafe with regard to 
the paftions of laughing and crying ; as in thefe, how¬ 
ever contrary, the muffles of the face operate nearly 
in the fame manner. As the famous Pietro de Cor¬ 
tona was one day finifhing the face of a crying child 
in a reprefentation of the Iron Age, with which he 
was adorning the floor called the Hot-lath in the royal 
palace of Pitti, Ferdinand II. who happened to be 
looking over him for his amufement, could not forbear 
exprefling his approbation, by crying out, “ Oh how 
well that child cries !” To whom the artift,—“ Has 
your majefty a mind to fee how eafy it is to make chil¬ 
dren laugh ! Behold, I’ll prove it in an inftantAnd 
taking up his pencil, by giving the contour of the 
mouth a concave turn downwards, inftead of the con¬ 
vex upwards which it before had, and with little or no 
alteration in any other part of the face, he made the 
child, who a little before feemed ready to. hurft its 
l.eftures of heart with crying, appear in equal danger of burfting 
Philip iial- its ftdes with immoderate laughter; and then by re- 
riinucci in ftoring the altered features to their former pofition, he 
thC g C " f 0011 ^ et ^e a-crying again. 

C rule a il The different expreffions of laughter and weeping 

Luftrato, are thus deffribed by Le Brun. “ The movements of 
lie, laughter are exprefled by the. eye brows elevated to¬ 


wards the middle of the eye, and lowered towards the ~ 
fides of the noff ; the eyes almoft (hut, appear fome- 
times mniftened with tears : the mouth a little open, 
allows the teeth to be ffen : the extremities of the 
mouth drawn hack, make a dimple in the cheeks, 
which appear to be fwellcd; the noftrils are open: 
and the face becomes red. The changes which weep¬ 
ing occafions ate equally vifible. The eye-brow is 
lowered on the middle of the forehead ; the .eyes are 
almoft (hut, mciiter.ed and lowered toward the fides of 
the cheeks: the noftrils are fwellcd, and the veins o: 
the forehead very apparent: the mouth (hut, by the 
lownefs of its fides, occafions wrinkles in the cheeks; 
the under lip is turned down, and preffes at the fame 
time the upper lip: the whole countenance is wrink¬ 
led and becomes red; efpecially the eye-brows, the 
eyes, the noff, and the cheeks.” 

According to Leonardo da Vinci, the beft mafters 
that a painter can have rccourff to in this branch are 
thofe dumb men who have found out the method of 
qxpreffing their fentiments by the motion of their hands, 
eyes, eye-brows, and in (hort cveiy part of the 
body. If this advice be at alk proper, fuch ge(hires 
muft be imitated with great fobriety and moderation,, 
left they fh-ould appear too ftrong and exaggerated ; 
and the piece fhould (how nothing but pantomimes, 
when fpeaking figures alone are to be exhibited; and 
fo become theatrical and fecond-hand, or at beft, look, 
like the copy of a theatrical and fecond hand nature. 

The artift will reap greater benefit from ftudying 
fuch fine ancient heads as thofe of Mithridates, Sene¬ 
ca, Alexander dying, Cleopatra, Niobe, &c. and above 
all, from attentively obferving fuch movements of na¬ 
ture as we daily meet with in the world. But let him 
chiefly confult his looking glafs, and ftudy after his 
own face, what, in certain expr-effions, are the muffles* 
the lineaments, the tints, and the accidental circum.-. 
fiances which characterife the (filiation of the foul. 

It rarely happens that a model, which is affe£ted with, 
no fentiment, prefents that to us which we ourfelves 
led, and which we are capable of exprefling when we 
are our own model. Puget executed the legs of his 
Milo after his own ; and many ingenious artifts have 
had recourfe to a fimilar expedient. In ftiort to ba 
affected ourfelves is the true fecret of affecting the 
j'peCtator. 

We muft not neglect, at the fame time, to fecure 
the fleeting characters which nature prefents to us ort, 
a thoufand occafions. We muft diftruft our me- 
mory, and all the refources which are not cafily em¬ 
ployed when we happen to [land in need of them. It 
is neceflaiy to watch the circumftances from.which we 
can derive any uleful hint; to feize. them when they 
prefent themfelves; and to be careful never to lofe,. 
by an irreparable negligence, the fruit of a happy in-, 
cident. 

Let us alfo endeavour to poffefs the feeling of what 
we are to exprefs ; whether it be by forming the 
image of a thing abfent as if. it were prefent, cr bv 
being affeffed.with the lively idea of a (itaation which 
we have either experienced, or with which we have 
fe«n another perfon remarkably affected. We muft 
never forget, that all the terrible or agreeable, the 
violent or flight movements, are to be treated in a na¬ 
tural manner, and bear a relation to. the age, condi- 
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Kvprcfliun t'nn, fex, and dignity of the perfon. Tliofe grada- 
r°t]’ t!lC tl0ns > w hich art varies according to the nature of the 

t, J* ^ n! ' 5, . btuation, and the character of men, compofe the 
principal ingredients of difcernment, knowledge, and 
tulle. They have been the objects of’ attention and 
inquiry to the moll eminent painters cf every age; 
and they were of the lad importance in aflilting them 
t-o arrive at that degree of excellence to which they 
have carried expreffion. 

We are told ftrange things of the ancient painters 
of Greece in regard to exprellion : efpecially of Ari- 
llides ; who in a picture of his, reprefenting a woman 
wounded to death at a fiege, with a child crawling to 
her bread, makes her appear afraid, led the child, 
when >lhe was dead, Should, f. r want of milk, fuck her 
blood. A Medea m irdcr'ir.g her children, by Thnoma- 
chus, was likewife much cried up, as the ingenious 
artid contrived to exprefs, at once, in her countenance, 
both the fury that hurried heron to the commiffion i f 
fo great a crime, and the tendernefs of a mother that 
deemed to \\ ith-hold her from it. Rubens attempted to 
exprefs Inch a double effect in the face of Mary of Me¬ 
dici s, ftill in pain from her pad labour, and at the fame 
time full of joy at the birth of a Dauphin. And in 
the countenance of SanCta Polonia, painted by Tie¬ 
polo for St Anthony’s church at Padu, one may 
clearly read a mixture of pain from the wound given 
her by the executi ner., and of pleafure from the pro- 
fpeft of paradife opened to her by it. 

Few, to fay the truth, are the examples of drong 
expreffion afforded by the Venetian, Flemifli, or Lom¬ 
bard lchools. Deprived of that great happinefs, the 
happinefs of being able to contemplate, at leifure, the 
works of the ancients, the pured fources of perfection 
in point of defign, expeffion, and character ; and ha¬ 
ving nothing, but nature condanlly before their eyes ; 
they made llrength of colouring, blooming compac¬ 
tions, and the grand effects of the chiaro-fcuro, their 
.principal dudy , they aimed more at charming the fen- 
ies than at captivating the underbanding. The Ve¬ 
netians, in particular, feem to have placed their whole 
glory in fetting off their pieces with all that rich va¬ 
riety of perfonages and drefs, which their capital is 
continually receiving^ by means of its extenfive com¬ 
merce, and which attracts fo much the eyes of all thole 
■who vifit it. It is much to be doubted, if in all the 
pictures of Paolo Veronefe, there is to be found a bold 
and judicious expreffion, or one of thofe attitudes 
which, as Petrarch expreffes it, fpeak without words ; 
unlefs, perhaps, it he that remarkable one in his 
Marriage Feaji of Cana of Galilee. At one end of 
the table, and direCtly oppofite to the bridegroom, 
whofe eyes are fixed upon her, there appears a woman in 
red, holding up to him the lkirt of her garment; as 
much as to lay, we may fuppofe that the wine mira- 
culoufly produced was exactly of the colour of the 
fluff on her hack. And in faCt it is red wine we fee in 
the cups and pitchers. But all this while the faces and 
attitudes of mob of tire company betray not the leab 
fign of wonder at fo extraordinary a miracle. They all, 
in a manner, appear intent upon nothing but eating, 
drinking, and making merry. Such in general, is 
the ftyle of the Venetian fchool. The Florentine, over 
•which Michael Angelo prefided, above all things curi¬ 
ous of defign, was mob minutely and fcrupuloufly ex- 
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aft in point of anatomy. On this fhe fet her heart, and Expreffion 
took bngular pleafure in difplaying it. Not only ele- of 
gance of form and noblenefs of invention, butlikewife _^5 lon3 ' 
brength of expreffion, triumph in the Roman fchool, 
nurfed as it were amongb the works of the Greeks, 
and in the bofom of a city which had once been the 
feminary oflearning and politenefs. Here it was that 
Domenichino and Pouffin, both great mabers of ex. 
predion,refmedthemfelves,asappears more particularly 
by the St J rome of the one, and the death of Germani- 
cus, and the Slaughter of tie Innocents, by the other. 

Here it was that Raphael arofe, the fovereign maber 
of them all. One would imagine, that pictures, which 
are generally confidered as the books of the ignorant, 
and of the ignorant only, he had undertaken to make 
the inbructors even of the learned. One would ima¬ 
gine, that he intended, in fome meafure, to jubify 
Quintilian *, who affirms that painting has more power * Inflit, 
over us than all the arts of rhetoric. There is not, lib. xi. 
indeed a Angle picture of Raphael’s, from the budy of ca P-3- 
which thofe who are curious, in point of expreffion may 
not reap great benefit; particularly his Martyr Jem of 
St Fel'uitas, his Transfigurations, his Jofph explaining 
to Pharoah, his dream, a piece fo highly rated by 
Pouffin. His School of Athens, in the Vatican, is, to 
all intents and purpofes, a fchool of expreffion. A- 
mong the many miracles of art with which this piece 
abounds, we fliall Angle out that of the four boys at¬ 
tending on a mathematician, who booping to the 
ground with his compaffes in his hand, is giving them 
the demonbration of a theorem. One of the boys, 
recolleCling within himfelf, keeps back, with all the 
appearance of profound attention to the reafoning of 
the maber ; another, by the brifknefs ot his attitude, 
difeovers a greater quicknefs of apprehenfion; while 
the third, who has already feized the conclufion, is 
endeavouring to beat it into the fourth, who banding 
motionlefs, with open arms, a flaring countenance, and 
an unfpeakable air of bupidity in hi> looks, will.never 
perhaps be able to make any thing of the matter. And 
it is probably from this new group that Albani, who 
budied Raphael fo clofely, drew the following precept 
of his: “ That it behoves a painter to exprefs more 
circumbances than one by every attitude ; and fo to 
employ his figures, that, by barely feeing what they 
are actually about, one may be able to guefs, both what 
they have been already doing, and are next going to 
do.” This is indeed a difficult precept; but it is only 
by a due obfervance of it that the eye and the mind 
can be made to hang in fufpenfe on a painted piece of 
canvafs. It is expreffion that a painter, ambitious to 
foar in his profeffion, muft, above all things, labour 
to perleCl himfelf in. It is the lab goal of his art, as Xenoph. 
Socrates proves to Parrhafius. It is in expreffion that Memorah. 
dumb poetry confabs, and what the prince_of our poets bb. “*• 
calls a vifible language. 

Sect. IX. Of Invention. 

As the operations of a general fhould all ulti¬ 
mately tend to battle and conqueb, fo fhould all the 
thoughts of a painter to perfect invention. Now, the 
budies which we have been hitherto recommending, 
will prove fo many wings by which he may raife him¬ 
felf, as it were, from the ground, and fear on high, 

when 
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Invention when deflrous of trying' lhs ftrength this way, and pro- 
s- ~ v ' ducing foniethingfiom his own fund. Invention is the 
finding out probable things,.not only fuch as are adap¬ 
ted to the iubjeft in hand, but fuch, Lefides, as by 
their fublimity and beauty aie moil capable of exciting 
fuitable fentiments in the fpettator, and of making 
him, when they happen to be well executed, fancy that 
it is the fubj :<ft itfclfin its greateft perfeftion, and not 
a mere reprefentation of it, that he has before him. We 
do not fay true things, but probable things ; beeaufe 
probability or verifimilitude is, in faff, the truth of 
thofe arts which have the fancy for their objeft. It 
is, indeed, the bufinefs and duty of both naturalifts 
and hiltorians to draw objects as they find them, and 
reprefent them with all thofe impel feciions and ble- 
mithes, to which as individuals, they are fubjeft. But 
an ideal painter, and fuch alone is a true painter, re- 
fembles the poet: inilead of copying, he imitates; 
that is, he works with his fancy, and reprefents ob¬ 
jects endued with all that perfedtion which belongs to 
the fpecies, and may be conceived in the archetype. 

“’Tis nature all, but nature methodis’d;” 

fays an eminent poet, fpeaking of poetry: And the 
fame may be faid of painting: it is nature methodized, 
and made perfefh lnforr uch, that the circumftances 
of the adtion, exalted aud fublimed to the highelt 
degree of beauty and boldnefs they are fufceptible of, 
may, though poffible, have never happened exadtly 
fuch as the painter fancies and thinks proper to re- 
piefent them. Thus, the piety of iEueas, and the 
anger or Achilles, are things fo perfedt in their kind, 
as to be merely probable. And it is for this reafon 
that poetry, which is only another word for invention, 
is more philofophical, more inftruftive, and more en¬ 
tertaining, than hiftory. 

Here it is proper to obferve, what great advantages 
the ancient had over the modern painters. The hiftory 
of the times they lived in, fraught with great and glo¬ 
rious events, was to them a rich mine of the molt 
noble fubjedts, which befides often derived no fmall 
fublimity and pathos from the mythology upon which 
their religion was founded. So far were their gods 
from being immaterial, and placed at an infinite di- 
ftance above their worfhippers ; fo far was their reli¬ 
gion from recommending humility, penance, and felf- 
denial, that, on the contrary, it appeared calculated 
merely to flatter the fenfes, inflame the paffions, and 
poifon the fancy. By making the gods partake of 
our nature, and fubjecting them to the fame paffions, 
it gave man hopes of being able to mix with thofe 
who though greatly above him, refembled him, not- 
withftanding in fo many refpedls. Befides, thofe dei¬ 
ties of theirs were in a manner vifible, and to be met 
at every ftep. The fea was crowded with Tritons and 
Nereids, the rivers with Naiads, and the mountains 
with Dryads. The woods fwarmed with Fauns and 
Nymphs, who, in thefe obfeure retreats fought an 
afylum for their ftolen embraces. The moft potent 
empires, the moft noble families,, the moft celebrated 
heroes, all derived their pedigree from the greater di¬ 
vinities. Nay gods interefted themfelves in all the con¬ 
cerns of mankind. Apollo, the god of long arrows, 
ftood by the fide of Heftor in the fields of Troy, and 
infpired him with new ftrength and courage to batter 
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down the walls and burn the flaps of the Greeks. Invention. 
Thefe, on the other hand, were led on to the fight " 

and animated by Minerva, preceded by Terror, and f ol¬ 
lowed by Death. Jove nods, his divine locks fhake 
on his immortal head; Olympus trembles. With that 
countenance, which allay s the tempeft, and reftores 
ferenity to the heavens, he gathers kiffes from the 
mouth of Venus, the delight of gods and of men. A- 
mong the ancients, every thing (ported with the fan¬ 
cy ; and in thofe works which depends entirely on the 
imagination, feme of our greateft m.ifters have thought 
they could not do better than borrow from the Pag.m-, 
if we may be allowed to fay it, their piftures of Tai- 
taius in order to render their own drawings of hell 
more ftriking. 

After all, there have not been wanting able inven¬ 
tors in painting among the moderns. Michael An¬ 
gelo, notwithifanding the depth and boldnefs of his 
own fancy, is not alhamed, in fome. of his compoli- 
tion.s, to Dantize; as Phidias and Apelles may be 
f lid formerly to have Homsrized. Raphael, too, tutor¬ 
ed by the Greeks, has found means, like Virgil, to- 
extraft the quinteifence of truth ; has feafoned his 
works with grace and noblenefs, and exalted nature, 
in a manner above herfelf, by giving her an afpect 
more beautiful, more animating, and more fublime,. 
than file is in reality accuftomed to wear. In point of 
invention, Domenichino and Hannibal Carracci come 
very near Raphael, efpeeially in the pieces painted by 
them in Rome; nor does Pouffin fall very fhort op 
him in fome of his pictures, particularly in his EJlhcr 
before Abafuerus, and his Death oj, Germariicus, the 
richeft jewel belonging to the Barberine family. Of 
all the painters who have acquired any extraordinary 
degree of reputation, no one ftudied lefs to fet off his 
pieces by bold and beautiful circumftances, or was 
more a ftranger to what is called poetical perfections 
than Jacopo Bafi’ano. Among the numberlefs in- 
ftances we could produce of his carele/fnefs this way,, 
let it fuffice to mention a Preaching 'of St Paul, painted 
by him in a place, near that of his birth, called Ma- 
rojlcga. Inftead of reprefenting the apoftle full of a 
divine enthufiafm, as Raphael has done, and thunder¬ 
ing againft the fuperftitions of the heathen in an 
ail’embly of Athenians; inftead of exhibiting one of 
his auditors ftriack to the quick, another perfuaJed, a 
third inflamed ; he makes him hold forth, in a village 
of the Venetian ftate, to a parcel of poor peafants and 
their wives, who take not the leaft notice of him ; the 
women efpeeially, who feem to rriind nothing but the- 
country labours, in which he had found them em¬ 
ployed. 

With regard to invention, painting and poetry re- 
femble each other fo much in many other refpefb, be- 
iides that of combining in every aftion all the beauty 
and elegance it will admit, that they well deferve the 
name of fifler arts. They differ, however in one 
point, and that too. of no fmall importance. It is this. 

The poet, in the reprefentation of his ftory, relates 
what has already happened, prepares that which is ftill 
to come, and fo proceeds, ftep by ftep, through all 
the circumftances of the adlion and, to produce the- 
greater effeff on his hearers, avails himfelf of the fuc- 
ceffion of time and place. The painter, on the con¬ 
trary, deprived of fuch helps, mull be content to de¬ 
pend 
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Invention pcr.J upon, one Angle'moment. But what a moment! 

N v ' A moment, in which he may conjure up, at once, to 
the eyes of die fpeftator, a thoufand objefts; a mo¬ 
ment, teeming with the raoft beautiful circumftances 
that can attend the aftion ; a moment, equivalent 
to the fucceSive labours of the poet. This the works 
of the greatefl mafters, which are every where to be 
feen, fufikiently evince; among others, the St Paul 
-at Lyflra, by Raphael, whom it is impoffible not to 
praife as often as this piftureis mentioned. In order 
to give the fpeftator a thorough infight into thefub- 
jeft of this piece, the painter has placed, in the front 
of it, the cripple already reftored to his limbs by the- 
apoftle, fired with gratitude towards his benefaftor, 
and exciting his countrymen to yield him all kinds of 
honour. Round tire cripple .are fame figures lifting 
tip the fkirts of his coat, in order to look at the legs 
reduced to their proper fhape, and acknowledging by 
gefture full ot aftonifhment the reality of the nrracle ; 

Webb,dial, an invention, fays a certain author, a profeffed admirer 

[■ of antiquity, which might have been propofed as an 

example in the happieft age of Greece. 

We have another fliining inftance cf the power of 
painting to introduce a great variety of objects on the 
feene at the fame time, and the advantage it has in 
this refpeft over poetry, in drawing by the celebrated 
LaFage. This drawing reprelents the defeent of ./Eneas 
into hell. The field is the dark caverns of Piuto’s 
kingdom, through the middle of which creeps flowly 
the muddy and melancholy Acheron. Nearly in the 
centre of the piece appears ./Eneas with the golden 
bough in his hand, and with an air of aftonifnment at 
•what he fees. The Sybil, who accompanies him, is 
anfwering the queftions which he afks her. The per- 
i'onage there is the ferryman of the pitchy lake, by 
which even the gods themfelves are afraid to fwear. 
Thole who, crowding in to the banks of the river, 
numberlefs as the leaves fliaken off the trees by autum¬ 
nal blafts, exprefs, with outffretched hands, an impa¬ 
tience to be ferried to the oppofite fhore, are the un¬ 
happy manes, who for want of burial, are unqualified 
for that happinefs. Charon, accordingly, is crying 
■out to them, and with his lifted up oar driving them 
from his boat; which has already taken in a number 
■of thofe who had been honoured with the accuftomed 
funeral rites. Behind ./Eneas and the Sybil we difeover 
a confufed group of wretched fouls, lamenting bitterly 
their misfortune in being denied a paflage; two of 
'them wrapped up in their clothes, and, in a fit of de- 
fpair, funk upon a rock. Upon the firft lines of the 
.piece Hands a third group of uninhtimed fhades, Land- 
icapes, Orontes, and, in the midft of them, the good 
■’old Palinuras, formerly mailer and pilot of the hero’s 
own veffel, who with joined hands mod earneftly de- 
fires to be taken along with him into the boat, that, 
after death, at leaft, he may findfome repofe, and his 
dead body no longer remain the fport of winds and 
'waves. Thus, what we fee fcattersi up and down in 
many verfes by Virgil, is here, as it were, gathered 
into a focus, and concentered by the ingenious pencil 
-of the painter, fo as to form a fubjeft well worthy of 
being expofed, in more fhapes- than one, to the eyes 
■of the public. 

When a painter takes a fubjeft in hand, be it hifto- 
cical be it fabulous, he fhould carefully perufe the 
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books which treat of it, impiint well on his mind all invention, 
the circumftances that attend it, the perfons concern- * ' 

ed in it, and the pafilons with which they mull have 
been feverally animated ; not omitting the particulars 
of time and place. His next bufinefs is to create it, 
as it were, anew, o’ofervingthe rules already laid down 
for that purpofe. From what is true, choofing that 
which is moil finking ; and clothing his fubjeft with 
filch accelfory circumltances and aftions, as may render 
it more confpicuous, pathetic and- noble, and bed dis¬ 
play the powers of the inventive faculty. But, in do¬ 
ing this, great diferetion is requiftte; for, let his ima¬ 
gination grow ever fo warm, his hand is never to exe¬ 
cute any thing that is not fully approved by his judge¬ 
ment. Nothing low or vulgar fhould appear in a lofty 
and noble argument; a fault, of which fome of the 
greatefl mailers, even Lampieri and Pouffin, have been 
now and then guilty 

The aflion mull be one, the place one, the time 
one. We need not fay any thing of thefe painters,, 
who dike the writers of the Chine fe and Spanifh 
theatre, cram a variety of actions together, and fo 
give us, at once, the whole life of a man. Such blun¬ 
ders, it is prefumed, are too grofs to be feared at 
prefent. The politenefs and learning of the age feem 
to demand coniiderations of amorerefined nature; fuch 
as, that the epifodes introduced in the drama of a pic¬ 
ture, the better to fill and adorn it, fhould be not on¬ 
ly beautiful in themfelves,-but indifpenfably requifite. 

The games celebrated at the tomb of Anchifes, in Si¬ 
cily, have a greater variety in them, and more fources 
of delight, than thofe that had been before celebrated 
at the tomb of Patroclus under the walls of Troy. 

The arms forged by Vulcan for ./Eneas, if not better 
tempered, are at leaft better engraved, than thofe 
which the fame god had forged feveral ages before for 
Achilles. Neverthelefs, in the eyes of judges, both the 
games and the arms of Homer are more pleafingthan 
thofe of Virgil, becaufe tire former are more neceflary 
in the Iliad than the latter in the ./Eneid. Every 
part fhould agree with, and have a relation to, the 
whole. Unity fhould reign even in variety ; for in this 
beauty conftfts This is a fundamental maxim in 
all the arts whofe objeft it is to imitate the works of 
nature. 

Pictures often borrow no fmall grace and beauty 
from the fiftions of poetry. Albani has left us, in fe¬ 
veral of his works, fufficient proofs of the great fhare 
the belles lettres had in refining his tafte. But Ra¬ 
phael, above all others, may in this branch too be 
confidered as a guide and mafter. To give but one 
inftance cut of many; what a beautiful thought was it 
to reprefent the river himfelf, in a Paf'age of Jordan, 
fupporting his waters with his own hands, in order to 
open a way to the army of the Ifraelites ! Nor has he 
difplayed lefs judgment in reviving, in his defigns en¬ 
graved by Agoftino of Venice, the little loves of Ae- * SeeL«> 
tins playing with .the arms of Alexander, conquered c j an u P on 

by the beauty of Roxana. and'earlo 

Among the ancients, Apelles , and Parhafms were. p dt ; ; n r t h e 
thofe who diftinguiihed themfelves moft in allegorical Life of 
fubjefts, in which the inventive faculty fhows itfelf to Apelles, 
the greatefl anvantage : the firft by his pifture of uote 2 °‘ .. 
Calumny * , the fecond by that of the Genius of the 
Athenians f. The ancient painter called Galatongave ’ XXX y,‘ 

likewife c. ic. 
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• Invention, likcv jr? p. fine proof of Jjis genius m ibis brand), by 
— reprci'enting a great number of poets greedily qucnch- 
jng their thirft in the waters guihing from the mouth 
of tire fublime Homer. And to this allegory, ac- 
plinli Nat. cording io Guigni, Pliny * has an eye, when he calls 
Hid.lib. that pnnee of poets the fountain of toils, But it is, 
jfvii. cap. v. atter a ' l j ) no wa y iurpriiing that we fhould often 
meet fuch fine flights of fancy in the ancient artifts. 
Web, They were not guided in their works by a blind prac- 

disl. 4* tice: they were men of polite education; ennverfant 

widi the letters of the age in which they lived; and 
the companions, rather than the lervants, of the great 
men who employed them. The fineft allegorical 
painter among the moderns was Rubens ; and he was 
accordingly much celebrated for it,. I he beft cdtics, 
Pn!y»r. however, find fault with his uniting in the Luxemburg 
■dUf 18. gallery, the queen mother, in corned, with two car¬ 
dinals and Mercury. Nor is there lofs impropriety in 
Iris making Tritons and Nereids, in another piece of 
the fame gallery, fwim to the queen’s vefiel through the 
galleys of the knights of St Stephen. _ Such freedoms 
aie equally difguthng with the prophecies oi Sannazaro’s 
Proteus, concerning the myftery of the incarnation, or 
the Indian kings of Camoens, reafoning with the 
Porluguete on the adventures of Ulyffes. 

The bed modern performances in pidurefqme alle¬ 
gory are certainly thofe of Pouflin ; who availed him- 
felf, with great difcretion and judgment, of the vaft 
treafures with which, by a clofe Itudy of the ancients, 
he had enriched; his memory. On the other hand, Le 
Brun, his countryman, has been very' unhappy this 
way. Ambitious to have every thing his own, inltead 
of allegories, he has filled the gallery of Versailles 
with enigmas and riddles, of which none but himfislf 
was qualified to be the CEdipus. Allegory muft be 
ingenious, it is true ; but then it muft be equally per- 
fpicuous ; for which reafon, a painter fhould avoid all 
vague and indeterminate allufions, and likewife thofe 
to hiftory and heathen mythology, which are too ab- 
flrufe to be underftood by the generality of fpedators. 
The bell way, perhaps, to fymbolize moral and ab- 
firact things, is to represent particular events: as 
Sc«Bello- Caracci did, by advice of Monfignore Agucchi, in 
ri’s Life-of the Farnefian palace. For example, what can better 
Carracci, exprefs a hero’s love towards his country*, than the 
virtuous Decius confecrating himfelf boldly to the 
infernal gods, in order to fecure vidory to his coua, 
tryinen over their enemies r What finer emblems can 
we defire of emulation, and an infatiable thiifl for 
glory, than Julius Caefar weeping before the (latue of 
Alexander in the temple of Hercules at Gades ? of 
the inconftancy of fortune, than. Marius fitting on the 
ruins of Carthage, and receiving, inltead of the ac¬ 
clamations ol an army joyfully fainting him imperator, 
orders from a lidor of Sextilius to quit Africa; of 
indiferetion, than Candaules, who, by fhowing the 
naked beauties of his wife to his friend Giges, kindled 
a paffion that foon made him repent his folly ? Such 
reprefentations as thefe require r.o comment; they 
carry their explanation along with them. Beiides, 
fuppofing, and it is the woril we can fuppofe, that 
the painter’s aim in them fhould happen not to be 
underftood, his piece would Hill give delight. It is 
thus that the fables of Ariofto prove fo entertaining, 
even to thofe who underhand nothing of the moral 
Vol. XIII, 
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couched under then) ; ar.d likewiil- the iduds, though DjfpofUi m 
all do not comprehend the allufions and double intent ~~~ v ‘ 
of the poet, 

Sr,CT. X, Of ion. 

So much for invention, Rif infill', h, which nr.> 
be confidered as a branch of invention, con ids in tb - 
proper llationing of what the h.-mitre faculty ha.-, 
imagined, fo as to exprefs the fubjed in ’.lie moft lively 
manner. The chief merit oi' difjv.fiiion may be laid 
to confifi in that diforder, which, wearing ilia ap¬ 
pearance of mere chance, is in fa ft the mod (’allied 
effed of art. A painter, therefore, is equally to 
avoid the dry refs of thofe ancients who always plant¬ 
ed their figures like fo many couples in a proceficn, 
and the alfedation of thole rn Terns who jumble 
them together as if they were met merely to fight 
and fquabble. I11 this branch Raphael was happy 
enough to choofie the juft medium, and attain perfec¬ 
tion. The difpofition of his figures is always exactly 
fuch as the fubjed requires- In the Battle cf Con - 
famine, they are confufedly clufteted with as much 
art, as they are regularly marfhalled in Chrif's com- 
mitment of the keys to • St Peter and conftitutkig hint 
prince of the apoftles. 

Let the inferior figures of a peace be placed as they 
will, the principal figure fhould ftrike the eye moft, 
and (land out, as it were, from among the reft. This 
may be effected varions ways, as by placing it on the 
foremoft lines, or in fome other confpicuous part of 
tne piece ; by exhibiting it, in a manner, by i-tfelf; 
by making the principal light fall upon it; by giving- 
it the moft refplendent drapery : or, indeed, by ieveral 
of thele mothods, nay, by all of them together. For, 
being the hero of the pidurefque fable, it is but juft 
that it ftiould draw the eye to itfelf, and lord it, as it 
were, over ail the other objeds. 

According to Leon Batifta Alberti, painters fhould 
follow the example of comic writers, who compofc 
their fable of as fe w perfons as poftible. For, in fad, 
a crowded pidure is apt to give as much pain to the 
fpedator, as a crowded road to the traveller. 

Some fubje.ds, it mull be granted, require a num¬ 
ber, nay, a nation, as it were, of figu es. On thefe 
occafions, it depends entirely on the fk'll of the paint¬ 
er to difpofe of them in fuch a manner, that the prin¬ 
cipal ones may always make the principal appearance, 
and contrive matters fo, that the piece be not over¬ 
crowded, or want convenient reds and paufie;. He 
muft, in a word, take care that Ills piece he full, but 
not charged. In this refped, the Battles of Alexan¬ 
der by Le Brun are matter-pieces which can never be. 
fuffidently ftudied; whereas nothing, on the ether 
hand, can be more unhappy then the famous Par ad if 
ofTintoret, which covers one entire fide of the great 
council chamber at Veni ce. It appears no better than 
a confufed heap of figures, a fwarm, a cloud, a chaos, 
which pains and fatigues the eye. What a pity it is 
that he did not difpofe the fubjed after a model of his 
own, now in the gallery of Bev.ilacqua at Verona ! In 
this laft, the feveral choirs of myrtyrs, virgins,, bi- 
fhops, and other faints, are judicioufly thrown into fo 
many clufters, parted here and there by a fine fleece of 
clouds: fo as to exhibit tire innumerable hoft of hea-. 

4 K ven 
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lVii'poi'tion ven drawn up in a way that makes a moll agreeable 
and glorious appearance. There goes aftory, to our 
purpofe, of a celebrated mafter, who in a drawing of 
the Universal Deluge, the better to exprefs the im- 
menfity of the waters that covered the earth, left a 
corner of his paper without figures. Being a Iked, if 
he did not intend to fill it up : No, faid he: do not 
you fee that my leaving it empty is what precifely 
ccnftitutes the picture ? 

The reafon for breaking a compofition into fcveral 
groups is, that the eye, palling freely from one objedt 
to another may the better comprehend the whole. 
But the painter is not to Hop here ; for thefe groups 
are befides, to be fo artfully put together, as to form 
rich clufters, give the whole compofition a lingular air 
of grandeur, and afford the fpedlator an opportunity 
of difcerning the piece at a diftance, and taking the 
whole in, as it were, at a fingle glance. Thefe effedts 
are greatly promoted by a due regard to the nature of 
colours, fo as not to place together thofe which are 
apt to pain by their oppoiltion, or diftradt by their 
variety. They fhould be fo judicioufly difpofed as to 
temper and qualify each other. 

A proper ufe of the chiaro-fcuro is likewife of great 
fervice on this occafion. The groups are eafily part¬ 
ed, and the whole picture acquires a grand effedt, by 
introducing fome ftror.g falls of lhade, and, above all, 
one principal beam of fight. This method has been 
followed with great fuccefs by Rembrandt in a famous 
picture of his, reprefenting the Virgin at the foot of 
the crofs on Mount Calvary ; the principal light dart¬ 
ing upon her through a break cf the clouds, while the 
relt of the figures about her ftand more or lefs in the 
fhade. Tintoret, too, acquired gnat reputation, as 
well by that brifknefs with which he enlivened his fi¬ 
gures as by his mafterly manner of fhading them; 
and Poliodro de Cairavagio, though he fcarce paint¬ 
ed any thing but baffo-relievos, was particularly fa¬ 
mous for introducing with great (kill the effedts of the 
chiaro-fcuro, a thing firft attempted by Manteguain his 
Triumph of Julius Csefar. It is by this means thac his 
compofitions appear fo ftrikingly divided into different 
groups, and, among their other perfedionsr, afford fo 
much delight through the beautiful difpofition that 
reigns in them. 

In like manner, a painter by the help of perfpec- 
tive, efpeciaily that called arial, the oppoiltion of lo- 
jcal colours, and other contrivances which hemay-ex- 
ped to hit upon by ftudying nature, and thofe who 
have bed ftudied her before him, will be able not 
only to part his groups, but make them appear at 
different di dances, fo as to leave fufficient palfages be¬ 
tween them. 

But the greated caution is to be ufedinthe purfuit 
of the methods here laid down : efpeciaily in the ma¬ 
nagement of the chiaro-fcuro, that the effeds, attribu¬ 
ted to light and fhade and to their various concomi¬ 
tant 1 ', may not run counter to truth and experience. 
This is a capital point. Fcr this purpofe, a painter 
would do well to make, in little figures, as Tintoret 
and Pouffin ufed to do, a model of the fubjedt that he- 
intends to reprelent, and then illuminate it by lamp 
©r candle light. By this means he may come to know 
with certainly, if the chiaro-fcuro, which he has<form-' 
ed in his mind, does not clafh with the reafon of things. 


By varying the height and diredion of his light, he Difpofition 
may eafily difcover fuch accidental effeds as are moll v ’ 
likely to recommend his performance, and fo eltablilh 
a proper f/ftem for the illuminating it. Nor will he 
afterwards find it a difficult matter to modify the qua¬ 
lity of his fhades, byfoftening or ilrengthening them, 
according to the'fituation of his fcene, and the quality 
of the light falling upon it. If it ihould happen to be 
a candle or lamp light fcene, he would then have no¬ 
thing to do but confider his model well, and faithfully 
copy it. 

In the next place, to turn a group elegantly, the 
belt pattern is that of a bunch of grapes adopted by 
Titian. As, of the many grains that compofe a bunch 
of grapes, fome are (truck diredly by the light and 
thofe oppofite to them are in the (hade, whillt the in¬ 
termediate ones partake of both light and (hade in a 
greater or lefs degree ; fo, according to Titian, the 
figures of a group (hould be fo difpofed, that by the 
union of the chiaro-fcuro, feveral things may appear 
as it were but one thing. And in faff it is only from 
his having purfued this method, that we can account 
for the very grand effedt of his pieces this way, in which 
it is impoflible to ftudy him too much. 

The mannerifts, who do not follow nature in the 
track of the matters juft mentioned, are apt to commit 
many faults. The' reafon of then figures cafting their 
fhades in this or that manner fe'dom appears in the 
pidture, or at lealt does not appear fufficienly pro¬ 
bable. They are, befides, wont to trejpais all bounds 
in fplafhing their pieces with light, that is, in enliven¬ 
ing thofe parts which we ufuaily term the deafs ot a 
pidture. This method, no doubt, has fometimes a 
very fine effedt; but it is, however, to be ufed with 
no fmall diferetion, as otherwifie the whole lofes that 
union, that paufe, that majeftic filence, as Carracci 
ufed to call it, which affords fo much pleafure. The Hogarth’s 
eye is not lefs hurt by many lights fcattered here and Analyfts vS 
there over a pidture, than the ear is by the confufed Beauty, 
noife of different perfons fpeaking all together in anaf- 
fembly. 

Guido Reni, who has imparted to his paintings that 
gaiety and fplendor in which he lived, feem-- ena¬ 
moured with a bright and openlight; whereas Michael 
Angelo da Caravagio, who was of a fullen and favage 
difpofition, appears fondeit of a gloomy and clouded 
rky ; fo that neither of them were qualified to handle 
indifferently all objedt?. The chiaro feuro may like¬ 
wife prove of great fervice to a painter in giving his 
compofition a grand effedt; but, neverthelefs, the light 
he choofes mull be adapted to the fituation of the fcene 
where the adtion is laid : nor would he be lefs faulty, 
who in a grotto or cavern, where the light entered by 
a chink, (hould make his fhades foft and tender, than 
he who (hould reprefent them ftrong and bold in an 
open fky-light. 

But this is by no means the only fault which man¬ 
nerifts are apt to be guilty of in hiftorical pieces, and 
particularly in the difpofition of their figures. To fay 
nothing of their favourite group of a woman lying on 
the ground with one child at her breaft, and another 
playing about her, and the like, which they generally 
place on the firft lines of their pieces; nor of thofe half¬ 
figures in the back ground peeping out from the hol¬ 
lows contrived for them ; they make a common prac¬ 
tice 
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pifpofition. lice of mixing naked with clothed figures; old men 

-v- wiih young ; placing one figure with its face towards 

you and another with its back ; they contrail violent 
motions with languid attitudes, and feem to aim at 
oppofition in every thing ! whereas oppofitions never 
plea-fe but when they aril'e naturally from the fubjedt, 
like antitliefes in a difcouife. 

As to forediortened figures, too much affectation in 
ufing or avoiding them is equally blameable. The at¬ 
titudes had better be computed than otherwife. It 
very feldcm happens that there is any occafion for ma¬ 
king them fo impetuous as to b: in danger of lofing 
their equilibrium ; a thing too much pradtiled by feme 
painters. 

In regard to drapery, equal care (hould be taken to 
avoid that poverty, which makes fume mailers look as 
if through mere penury, they gi udged clothes to their 
figures; and that profufion which Albani imputed to 
Guido, faying, that lie was rather a tailor than a 
painter. The ornaments of drefs fhould be ufed with 
great fobriety; and it will not be amifs to remember 
what was once faid to an ancient painter; “ I pity you 
greatly ; unable to make Helen handfome, you have 
taken care to make her fine.’* 

Let the whole, in a word, and all the different parts 
of the dit’pofition, poffel’s probability, grace, coftume, 
and the particular charadter of what is to be reprefent- 
ed. Let nothing look like uniformity of manner ; which 
does not appear lefs in the compofilion than it does in 
colouring, drapery and defign; and is, as it were, 
that kind of accent, by which painters may be as rea¬ 
dily didinguifhed as foreigners are, by pronouncing 
in the fame manner all the different languages they 
happen to be acquainted with. 

Sect. XI. Of Ilhfion. 

Among painters, and the writers on painting, there 
is one maxim univerfally admitted and continually in¬ 
culcated : it is, that nature ought to be imitated, and ob¬ 
jects are faid to be reprefented naturally, when they 
have fuch relief that they may feem real. If we in¬ 
quire to what degree painting may carry this illufion, 
we fhall find that it deceives the eye, and obliges the 
fpedtator to employ the touch in mouldings and in 
baffo-relievos where they are a little projected ; but 
that it is weakened and the effeft partly deftroyed 
where the projection is one or two feet. It is poflible 
alio to make it in the higheft degree complete in pic¬ 
tures of flowers, fruits, and ether reprefentations of 
flill life, provided they be feen in a certain point of 
view, and at a conflderable diftance ; but there is no 
example of a pi flu re containing a number of figures, 
and placd in a proper light, being miftaken for real life. 
We are told, indeed, of a bud of an abbe painted by 
Charles Coy pel, which, placed in a certa ; n direction be¬ 
hind a table, and in a certain light, deceived feveral per- 
fons fo completely as to induce them to lalute it; but 
without admitting any thing very extraordinary in the 
projection or illufion of this painting, it is evident, 
from the circumftances attending the relation, that 
the deception arofe from furprife and inattention, 
which might happen to a produftion of an inferior 
artift. And hence we may conclude, that it is vain 
to pretend to perfect the illufion, efpecially in pic- 
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tures confiding of a number of figure-, and with eon- Illufion- 
iiderablc dillances fuppofed between them. " v ' ' 

Among the obdacles which are oppofed to the per- 
fedtion of this branch of the art, we (hail chiefly at¬ 
tend to this which naturally proceeds from our habits of 
thinking and judging on all occafions. Thefe, together 
with the experience wc daily have olTght on all kinds 
of furfaces, and of all colours, are fuflicient to demou- 
IIrate the want of reality in the mere reprefeatation of 
any fcenes. 

It has been elfcwhere fliown, that diftance, figure, and 
magnitude, are not naturally objects of perception by 
the fenfe of fight; tl.at we judge of thefe tilings by 
the eye only, in confequence of allocutions early loan¬ 
ed between the perceptions of touch and the corre- 
fponding imprefiions on the retina and optic nerve by 
the rays cf light; and that ?. painter makes his pic¬ 
ture icfcrtible the original, merely by laying Lis co¬ 
lours on a plain fuiface in fuch a manner,as that they 
refledt the fame rays of light with the convex or con¬ 
cave original, when the fpedtator (lands at the proper 
didance (fee Metaphysics, n" -49,50, 51, 52, and 
95), But if this be admitted, illufion in painting can 
never be made perfect, on account of the inevitable 
falfity of the (hades which mark the mod didant parts 
of the pidture. The painter can only imitate thole 
(hades by obfcure colours, laid on a plane furface, and 
fufceptible if refledting the light wi:h a degree of 
force relative to the real didance. Now our eyes give 
us the true plane of this furface, oppofed to the idea 
of deepening which the painter wifhes to produce, a 
contrariety which prevents the deception. On this 
account, the faults found in the works of the greated 
rnaders, with regard to the effedts produced by the 
whole, mod frequently relate to their manner of (had¬ 
ing, which is fuflicient to prove, that the want of illu- 
(ion in painting depends chiefly on the imperfedtion 
of the (hades. 

The defedt, though it cannot be wholly avoided, 
may yet be rendered lefs perceptible. There has yet 
indeed, been no painter able to imitate fliadow, nor i.s 
it probable that anyone will ever perfedtly accomplifli 
this talk. Shadow in nature is not a body, but the 
privation of light, which deflroys colours in a greater 
or lefs degree, in proportion as it is more or lefs com¬ 
plete. Now the painter can only imitate this priva¬ 
tion and real darknefs, by colours which mud from 
their very nature be capable cf refledting light— 

The colours may be more or lefs obfcure, but they 
preferve always fomething which gives a mixture of 
reflection. To carry the imitation of the (hadow to the 
higheft degree of perfedtion, it would be neceffary to 
apply a colour capable of darkening all others more or 
lefs as there (hould be occafion, and which might have 
no vifible trace of its exidence, that is, no one part of 
it which refledted one coloured ray more drongly than 
another. Perhaps this kind of negative colour might 
be found in practice to be of fervice to the art; but it 
would not render the furface totally invifible, for it 
would be neceffary, farther, that it fliould have the 
property of not refledting a Angle ray of light when 
expofed to it, which is altogether impoflible, as there 
is no colour or body in nature without refledtion in 
fuch a fltuation. 

We (hall be further convinced of the impoffibility 
4 K 2 of 
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of painting ihadov.*, if we 'attend to the pi&ures -pf 
the greatest mailers, wi'h regard to the imitation of 
truth. Every part, when taken hy itfelf, conrefted 
with lights or will Jemitints, prefents a perfeft imita¬ 
tion. Even the different degrees of fight or tire ob¬ 
jects are fufficiently ex aft; but notwithftanding this 
a fern Mag; of circumftances correfponding with truth, 
and of which the refult fhould be perfect ilhij'en , yet 
in conudering the whole, we are never fo complete¬ 
ly deceived, as to take a picture for a reality j from 
jvlvch we- may conclude, that the want of illufion 
proceeds a!mod enlire’y from the imperfection of 
fhadlng. 

Illufion in the drifted fenfe, cannot exid in paint¬ 
ing ; but there is another kind of illufion, perhaps 
improperly fo called, which is one of the principal 
parts of the art, and worthy of the greateft atten¬ 
tion': It is, that the picture ihall refemble truth to luch 
a degree by the judnels of its fornrs, by the combina¬ 
tion of colours, and by all its general effefts, that the 
image Ihall give all the pleafure to be expefted from 
the imitation of truth. This is notillulion in the pro¬ 
per fenfe of the word, fince it exifts as well in pictures 
on a fmall tcale as in tbofe pf equal dimenfions with 
the original; but it is that truth of imitation of which 
painting is fufcep.tible, even in pictures containing 
any number of figures at any reafonable dillancefrom 
each o tlier. 

But it remains to be eonfidered whether this imita¬ 
tion ot truth, taken by itfelf, he the higheft attainable 
perfection in painting. It is generally granted, that 
t e greateil beauty is that which not only pleaies at 
fird view, but on the neared and mod critical exa¬ 
mination. But if illufion, fuch as we have deferibed 
if, were the foie merit of the art, it would follow, that 
the perfon who was lead acquainted with its beauties 
would experience the fame pleafure as he who had 
ftudied them mod. Farther, in examining the works 
of the greeted maders, it is eafy to pereeiye, that it 
is not their illufion which has excited the attention 
and admiration of the critic. Even the works of the 
divine Raphael do not deceive the eye in any point 
of view more completely than thofe of an ordinary 
painter. Raphael, pure in his character and clefign, is, 
without doubt, very deficient in this part of the art. 
Meanwhile the grandeur of his ideas in compofition, 
and the choice of his forms : the beauty of his heads, 
wherein one does not admire fimply the imitation of 
any known truth ; his ingenious and nohle manner in 
drapery, which yet does not refemble any known duff, 
or the garb of any nation ; in Ihort, all his beauties are 
fuperior to the limple imitation of truth, and contra¬ 
il ft the fentimeut of the greated pleafure arifing from 
illufion. 

If we pafs to thofe who have purified colouring with 
the greated fucccfs, we (hall find them, doubtlefs, ap¬ 
proach nearer to illufion than thofe who have neglefted 
it; and it is alfo a faft, that their works have been more 
ur.iverfally admired. 

At the fame time it is not the illufion occafioned hy 
colours which has altogether excited this admiration. 
The exquifite demitints and the freflinefs pf Corregio 
and Titian, which excel the ordinary heauties- of na¬ 


ture, and even imitate her mod perfeft productions, 
may perhaps not be cpnfidered as deftroyipg illufion j 
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hut it is no lefs a faft, that weaker and lefs precious illufion. 

Colouring would carry it to greater perfection. Be- '~ v - - 

fides this large, eafy, and exquifite manner of paint¬ 
ing, this harmony, of which they have given us the 
bed examples, are owing to qualities in them much 
more excellent than what would be fuflicient to pro¬ 
duce the fimple imitation of truth. Guido, Cor¬ 
tona, and feme others, appear to approach nearer to il- 
lufion. But even thofe maders prove by their works, 
that the mod eftimable beauties in painting do not 
all tend to this branch of the art; for notwithftand-. 
i-ng the high character which they have gained, they 
are much inferior to Raphael, Corregio, and Titiar, 
although the fird failed in colouring and in the know¬ 
ledge of the claro obfeuro, the fecond in point of 
ccrreftnefs, and the third in the choice of noble, 
fubjefts. 

From this we may conclude, that the neared refem- 
blance to truth is not the foie objeft in painting ; that 
it acquires a fuperior degree of elevation, by the art 
of adding beauty and perfeftion to the mod exaft re¬ 
semblance ; and that it is this art which'diftinguMhes 
and characterizes extraordinary men. 

If we run over the great branches of painting, we 
(hall find a number of effential beauties differentTrom 
thofp which are capable of carrying illufion to the 
greated poflible height. In compofition* we princi¬ 
pally admire the extent of genius, the choice of pic- 
turefque and graceful attitudes, the ingenious com, 
bination of groups, whether in uniting the light and 
fhade in order to obtain the greated effeft, or in dif- 
pofing a whole in fuqh a manner as to make no part 
diperfluous ; prid finally, that kind of practical talent 
by which the mind takes poffeffion of nature, and 
forces it to produce all the beauties of wh ch the art 
is fufceptible. In this enumeration of particulars it 
is eafy to perceive that the beauties of compofition 
are very didant from thofe ofiilufion. 

To obtain illufion in defign, there is no occafion 
for correftnefs nor tade beyond what is perceived in, 
nature by the mod ignorant fpeftator. And with re¬ 
gard to colouring, that is not always mod admired 
which is mod natural. What departs widely from 
truth, indeed, is not of confequence beaut'ful, but 
many qualities are required bolides the fimple imita¬ 
tion of trpth. Frelhnifs, eafe, and tranfparency in 
certain tones, are deemed abfblutel/ requifite ; and the 
raoft edeemed colcurids have carried their beauties in 
all thefe refpefts beyond what they have ffen in na¬ 
ture. If fopt: topes-in the flefhy parts have approach¬ 
ed towqrds vermilion, to a light blue, or a fileer grey, 
they have made them more appai cm , not only to- 
point them out to the fpeftator, but to fliow their 
knowledge in the difeovery and their art in painting 
tfiem. This would have been going beyond the li¬ 
mits of perfeftion, if thefe had confided in fimple li- 
lufion. 

The oppofition of colour, of light,and of (hade, would, 
have been in this cafe alio fuperfiijc us ; for nature is 
always true, without any pointed attempt to make her 
more engaging. The luppreflion of certain lights*., 
which truth would require, a id which art extinguillies, 
in order to- augment the harmony of effeft, would be 
alfo worthy of cenfure, whatever pleafure would remit 
from it. 

Finally; 
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Finally, one of the greateft beauties of the art, 
namely, the peculiar manner of a great matter, has no 
relation to ihufion. This is not even founded in na¬ 
ture, but depends on the genius or Angularity of the 
artift. It is this manner which diftinguifhes the ori¬ 
ginal of a great matter from the molt exaCt copy ; and 
which characterizes the talents of the artifts fo well, 
.that the fmallett part of die piClure, and even the lead 
interesting, is fufiieient to difeover the painter. The 
diftinftion between the beautiful and illutive in paint¬ 
ing has made Sir Jothua Reynolds, in exprefs terms, 
recommend a perfection fuperior to the imitation of 
nature. “ The principle now laid down (fays he), that 
the perfection of the art does not confiit in mere imi¬ 
tation, is far from being nfcw cr fmgular. It is, in¬ 
deed, fupported by the general opinion of-the en¬ 
lightened part of mankind. The poets, orators, and 
rhetoricians of antiquity, are continually enforcing 
this potition, that all the arts receive dieir perfection 
from an ideal beauty, fuperior to what is to be found 
in individual nature, 'they are ever referring to the 
practice of the painters atid fculptcrs of their times, 
particularly Phidias the favourite artift of antiqui¬ 
ty to illuftrate their after dons. As if they could 
not fufficiently exprefs their admiration of his genius 
by what they knew, they have recourfe to poeti¬ 
cal enthufiafm. They call it infpiration ; a gift from 
heaven. The artift is fuppofed to have afeended the 
celeftial regions to furnifh his mind with this perfect 
idea of beauty. ‘ He (fays Proclus) who takes for 
his model fuch forms as nature produces, and confines 
himfelf to an exaCt imitation of them, will never at¬ 
tain to what is perfectly beauti ul. For the works 
of nature are full of difproportion, and fall Ihort of the 
true ftandard of beauty. So that Phid as, when he 
•formed his Jupiter, did not copy any objeCt ever pre- 
fented to his i'ght; bpt contemplated only that image 
which he had conceived in his mind from Homer’s 
defeription. 

“ It is not eafy to define in what this great flyle con- 
lifts, nor to deferibe by words the proper means of ac¬ 
quiring it, if the mind of the ftudent fh mid beat all 
capable of fuch an acqnifition. Could we teach tafte 
or genius by rules, they would be no longer tafte and 
genius. But though there neither are nor can be 
any precife invariable rules for the excrcife or the ac- 
quifition of thefe great qualities; yet we may truly fay 
that they always operate in proportion' to our atten¬ 
tion in obl'erving the works of nature, to our (kill in 
feleCting, and to our care in digelling, mtthodifing, 
and comparing our ohlervations. There are many 
beauties in our art that feem at firft to lie without the 
reach of precept, and yet may eafily be reduced to 
practical principles. Experience is all in all; but it is 
not every one that profits by experience; and moll 
people err not fo much from want of capacity to find 
their objeCt, as from not knowing what objeCt to pur- 
fue. This great ideal perfection and beauty are not 
to be fought m the heavens, but upon the earth. They 
are about us, and upon every fide of us: But the 
power of difeovering what is deformed in nature, or, in 
other words, what is particular or uncommon, can be 
acquired only by experience; and the whole beauty 
and grandeur of the art confrfts in being able to get 
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above all fmgular forms, local culloms, particularities, Wufioa. 
and details of every kind.” v 

After thefe opinions, however, derived from the 
praClice of the art, and this high authority, it may 
not be improper to hazard- a few obfervatit ns. Al¬ 
though -illulion can bediftinguifhed from many of the 
molt excellent parts of the art taken feparately, yet it 
does not follow that it (hall not add in every picture 
to the beauty of the whole. It is impoflible to ftate 
it in oppofuion to defign, to compofition, to colour¬ 
ing, or to the peculiar manner of a great artift ; bccaufc 
all thefe may exift where there alfo exifts the mod per¬ 
fect illulion. This is evident from the works of art ; 
which have real relievo, and which at the fame time ni :• 
capable of perfection in all thofe branches, and of 
(bowing the peculiar manner of die artift. Again, it 
appears evident, that iUttfitm , properly fo called, fhould 
be a proper objeCt of attention in painting. We may 
rate the ideal beauty very high, and with great juftice ; 
but it fli 1 conlifts in overcoming tire defects in indi¬ 
vidual objects in nature, and not in departing from the 
truth of re prefer) tat ion. And perhaps it may be al¬ 
leged, that the impoliibilky of giving perfect illulion 
on a plain furface has pulhed the greateft matters too. 
far, and made them crowd artificial beauties into their 
pictures to conceal their want of power to give real 
ones. It is not improbable, that on this very account 
the art is lefs perfect dian otherwife it might have 
been: For in all lubjeCts thought to be impoflible, 
there is not only great room fur exertion, but the per- 
fbn carries, the art to greater perfection as he comes 
nearer to fhow that it may not be impoflible And if 
the works of Raphael, in point of i' 1 ulion, are not fu¬ 
perior to an ordinary artift, we may be permitted to 
fay diat there is great room, for improvement in this, 
branch. 


Sect. XII. Of the Cojhims. 

The coftume in painting correfponds with the unis-, 
ties of time, place, and aCtion, in tragedy and in epic 
poetry. It is chiefly confined to hiftory-painting;. 
and regards the cuftoms of different periods, the man¬ 
ners, the drefs, and the colour, of different nations. 

Great exaCtnefs in the coftume is fcarcely practicable ; 
but too fenfible a departure from it denotes unpardon*, 
able negligence. It frequently happens that a piece 
compofed of piCturefque figures derivesconfiderablead- 
vantage from certain liberties which are calculated to 
pleafe both the artift and the fpectafcor : for the 
judges of painting are not habitually occupied with 
the details of ancient and modern hiftory, or profound-, 
ly verfed in all the circumftances which make a depar¬ 
ture from the coftume confpicuous. On the other 
hand, if they were fo ignorant as not to underftand, 
or fo indifferent as not to regard thofe circumftances, 
this branch of the art would be altogether arbitrary. 

The road of the painter is between thefe two extremes, 
not to delpife beauty on the one hand, nor probability 
on the other. But in purfuing this part of the art, it 
is in vain to feek for perfeCt models in ancient or mo¬ 
dern painting. 

“ When Raphael in his cartoons introduces monks Mancie £- 
andSwifs guards} when he puts into a boat more fi- tei j T .f anf * 
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Coftume. gores than it is evident the boat could a dually eon- 
' v tain; when in the cliaftifement of Heliodorus, who 
attempted to defpoil the temple of Jerufnlem, Pope 
Julius II. is depicted as being prefent; when, in the 
donation of Conftantiae in the Vatican, a naked boy 
is placed confpicuous in the fore-ground, atlride upon 
a dog in the immediate prefence of the pope and the 
emperor ; when Venetian fenators are introduced while 
Pope Alexander excommunicates Barbaroffa ; when 
Arillotle, Plato, Dante, and Petrarch, are brought 
together in the febool of Athens, to omit the leiier 
improprieties of lhoelefs apoftles, &c.—every perfon 
mu ft a knowledge that fuch offences as tliefe againfl 
truths fo obvious, if they do not arife from a defed 
■c{ underllanding, are inftances of inexcufable care- 
-leffnefs. 

« In like manner, when the fame great mailer paints 
the dreams of Joieph and his fell.'w-prifoner in circles 
over their heads ; when fimilar contr.vances to exprefs 
future events- are ufed by Albani, Pameggiano, and 
Fufeli—is it not evident that no poffibility can make 
the fiction true ; and that real and feigned evidences 
are unnaturally introduced in one nariation ? 

When Polydore choofes to reprefent the death of 
Cato, and expofes to the fpedators the hero of the 
piece with his bowels gulfing out; when Paul Vero- 
nefe, at a banquet painted with his ufual magnificence, 
places before us a dog gnawing a bone, and a boy mak¬ 
ing water: however fuch dilgulting circumltances 
-may be forgiven in the chef d’ceuvrt ot a Michael An¬ 
gelo, had he reprefented tliefe inltead of the horrible 
figures:of liis Day of Judgment, the performance of 
an inferior artill cannot atone for them. 

“ So alfo, when one of tlie firft rate among the mo¬ 
dern .painters, we mean Paul Veronefe; introduces Be- 
nedidine monks at the marriage of Cana ; when, in a 
pidure of the crucifixion, he puts the Roman foldiers 
-in the jerkins of the 16th century, and adorns their 
heads with turbans; when Guido, in a painting of 
Jefus appearing t-o his mother after his refurredion, 
.places St Charles Borromee in a kind of delk in the 
back ground as witnefs to the interview : when Tin- 
joret, at the miraculous lull of manna, arms the If- 
Taelites with fufils : and Corregio appoints St Jerome 
ns the inllrudor af the child Jefus—common it-nfe 
revolts at the impropriety ; and we are compelled to 
'exclaim, S>u’cquid ujicndas rnibi fic, incredulus odi! 

“ The mythological talte of the learned Pouflln is 
well known ; but Rubens feems to claim the merit of 
having p.refented to the world a Hill greater number 
•of fupreme abfurdities in this learned ftyle: nor is it 
eafy to conceive a more heterogeneous mixture of cir- 
■cumftar.ces, real and imaginary, facred and profane, 
than the Luxembourg gallery, and the other works of 
that great mailer, perpetually exhibit. 

“ When fo great an authority as Sir Jofliua Rey- 
* jjj'f. holds * contends for the rejedion of common fenfe in 
xouifes,8vo favour of fomewhat lie terms a higher fnfc; when he 
y. 286. laments, indiredly, that ait is -not in fuch high efti- 
mation with us, as to induce the generals, lawgivers, 
and kings of modem times, to fuller themfelves to be 
reprefented naked, as in the days of ancient Greece ; 
when he defends even the ridiculous aberrations from 
poffibility, which the extravagant pencil of Rubens has 

plentifully produced— it is not furprifmg that the 
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artifts of the prefent day lliould be led to rejed the Coftume. 

company of common fenfe ; or that Sir Jofim.i’s per- “—~-’ 

formances Ihould furnilh examples of his own pre¬ 
cepts. 

“ Mrs Siddons is reprefented by Sir Jolhua in the 
cliarader (as it is faid) of the tragic mufe: She is 
placed in an old-falliioned arm chair, this arm-chair 
isfupportedby clouds, fufpended in the air: on each 
fide of her head is a figure not unapt to fuggeft the 
idea of the-attendant imps of an enchantrefs : of thefe 
figures, one is fuppofed to reprefent Comedy, and the 
other Tragedy ; Mrs Siddons herlelf is decently at¬ 
tired in the fafliionable habiliments of 20 or 20 years 
ago. 

“ If this be a pidure of the tragic mufe, flie ought 
not to appear in a modern drefs, nor ought fhe to be 
Rated in an old arm chair. If this be a portraiture 
of Mrs Siddons, ihe has no bufinefs in the clouds, nor 
has Ihe any thing to do with aerial attendants. If this 
be Mrs Siddons in the cliarader of the tragic mufe, 
the firft fet of objedions apply ; for Dice is placed in a 
fituation where Mrs Siddons could never be. 

“ In the death ot Dido, Sir Jolhua Reynolds in¬ 
troduces her filler, lamenting over the corpfe of the 
unfortunate queen. This is poffible ; but he has alfo 
introduced Atropos cutting Dido’s hair with a pair of 
feiifars, a being equally real and apparent in the paint¬ 
ing with Dido or her filler. This (continues our au¬ 
thor) appears to me a grofs offence againft mytholo¬ 
gical probability; nor is it the only offence againft 
the coftume with which that pidure is chargeable. 

“ There is one other breach of the coftume, how¬ 
ever common among painters, more grofs and of- 
fenfiive than any of the inftances hitherto alleged ; we 
mean the perpetual and unneceffary difplay of the 
naked figure. We {hall not ftay to enquire whether 
more Ikill can be fhown in painting the human body 
clothed or unclothed. If the perfonages introduced 
in any pidure are more naked in the reprefentation 
than can be juftified by the probability of the times, 
perfons, places, or circumltances, it is a breach of the 
coftume proportionate to the deviation. This fault, 
however, is fo common, as hardly to be noticed ; fo 
flight indeed, when compared with that general tafte 
for voluptuous imagery and obfeene reprefentation, 
which has fo long difgraced the art of painting 
in every ftage of its progrels, that Lienee and mora¬ 
lity are calloiis to the flight offence. 

This depravity of imagination, this proftitution 
of the pencil to the bafe purpofes of lafeivious incli¬ 
nation, was a fubjed of much complaint among the 
ancients. Nor is there lefs reafon to complain in mo¬ 
dern times, that this delightful art, which might be 
employed in exciting the nobleft fent-iments, and be¬ 
come iubfervient to the bell interefts of fociety, fliould 
fo often be exercifed upon fubjeds folely calculated to 
pleafe the eye of the voluptuary and debauchee. It is 
hardly poffible to pafs through any admired colledion 
without meeting with fome of thefe ; of which, how¬ 
ever excellent the performance may be, the common 
feelings of decency and morality (if we are neither 
profeffed artills nor connoiffeurs) prevent us from 
viewing them without a mixture of difguft.” 

Et pudor averfos texit vclamine vultus *. * AbtaS de 

_ Marty. 

It 
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It is impoffible to exprefs how much a picture fui- 
fevs by i’uch loofenefs of fancy, and links as a baftard 
of the art in the efteem of good judges. Some people, 
indeed, arc of opinion, that lo fcrupulous an obfervance 
of the coflume is apt to hurt pictures, by depriving 
them of a certain air of truth aiding, they think, from 
thofe features and habits to which we are accuftomed ; 
and which are therefore apt to make a greater im- 
prefiion, than can be expected from things drawn from 
the remote l'ources of antiquity ; adding withal, that 
a certain degree of licence has ever been allowed thofe 
artifts who in their works mult make fancy their 
chief guide. See, fay they, the Greeks, that is, the 
mailers of Raphael and Pouflin themfelves. Do they 
ever trouble their heads about fuch niceties ? The 
Rhodian ftatuaries, for example, have not fcrupled to 
reprefent Laocoon naked ; that is, the pried of Apollo 
naked in the very aft of iacriScing to the gods, and 
that too in the prefence of a whole people, of the virgins 
and matrons of Ilium. Now, continue they, if it was 
allowable in the ancient ftatuaries to negleft probabi¬ 
lity and decency to fuch a degree, to have a better op¬ 
portunity of difplaying their {kill in the an itomy of 
the human body ; why may it not be allowable in mo¬ 
dern painters, the better to attain the end of their art, 
which is deception, to depart now and then a little 
from the ancient manners and the too rigorous laws of 
the coftume ? But theft reaf ns, we leg leave to ob- 
ferve, are more abfurd than they are ingenious. What! 
are we to draw conclufions from an example, which, 
far from deciding ihe difpute, g:ves occafion to ano¬ 
ther ? The learned are of opinion, that thole Rhodian 
mafters would have done much better had they Poked 
out for a fubjeft in which, without offending fo much 
againft truth, and even probability, they might have 
had an equal opportunity of difplaying their know 
ledge of the naked. And certainly no authority or 
example whatever fh<uld tempt us to do any thing 
contrary to what both decency and the realm, of things 
require, unlefs we intend, like Carpioni, to reprefent 

Sogni d’infermi, e foie di romanFi. 

The dreams of fick men and the tales of fools. 

No: a painter, the better to attain the end of his 
art, which is deception, ought carefully to avoid mix¬ 
ing the antique with the modern, the domeftic with the 
foreign ; things, in fhort, repugnant to each other, and 
therefore incapable of gaining credit. A lpeftator will 
never be brought to conftder himfeif as aftualiy pre- 
fent at the feene, the reprefentatien of which he has 
before him, unlefs the circumftances which enter it 
perfectly agree among themfelves, and the field of ac¬ 
tion, if we may ufe the expreffion, in no lhape belies 
the aftion itfelf. For inftance, the circumftances, or 
if you pleafe, the acceffories in a Finding of Mofes, are 
not, furely, to repreleut the borders cf a canal plant¬ 
ed with rows of poppies, and covered with country 
houfes in the European tafte ; but the banks of a great 
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river fhaded with cluftcrs of palm-trees, with a .Sphinx Proper 
or an Anubis in the adjacent fields, and here and there Boo ( !S ^ ora 
in the back ground a towering pyramid. And indeed 1 " ll ^ ur ' r . 
the painter, before he takes either canvaf, or paper in 
hand, fhould on the wings of fancy traufj ort himfeif 
to Egypt, to Thebes, or to Rome ; and fummoning 
to his imagination the phyliognomy, the drel>, the 
plants, the buildings, fuitable to his fubjeft, with the 
particular fpot where he has chofen to lay his feene, 
fo manage the pencil, as, by the magic of it, to make 
the enraptured fpeftators fancy themfelves there along 
with him. 

Sect. XIII. Ofproper Books f,r a Painter. 

From what has been already fuel it may be eafily 
gathered, that :i painter fhould be neither illiterate- 
nor unprovided with books. Many are apt to imagine*, 
that the Iconologia of Ripa, or feme fuch collection* 
is alone fufficient for this purpofe ; and that all the ap¬ 
paratus he ftands in need of, may be reduced to a few 
cafts of the remains of antiquity, or rather to what 
Rembrandtufed to call hlsantiquei, being nothing more 
than coats of mail, turbans, fherdsof fluff, and all man¬ 
ner of old houfehold trumpery and wearing apparel. 

Such things, no d^ubt, are neceffary to a painter, and 
perhaps enough for one who wants only to paint half- 
lengths ; or is willing to confine himfeif to a few low 
fubjefts. But they are by no means fufficient for him 
who would foar higher : for a painter u he would at- Algarottt 
tempt the Univerie, and reprefent it in all its parts*on Faint- 
fuch as it would appear, had not matter proved tefrac- ln S* 
tory to the intentions of the foveieign Artiil. Such 
a painter alone is a true, an univerfal, a perfeft pain¬ 
ter --No mortal, indeed, muft ever expect to rife to 

that fublimity ; yet all fhould afpire to it, on the pain 
of otherwife ever continuing at a very mortifying di- 
flance fr( m it : as the orator, who wifhes to make a 
figure in his prcfefiion, fhould propofe to himfeif no 
lefs a pattern than that perfeft orator deferibed by 
Tullyi nor the cout tier, than that perfeft courtier de¬ 
lineated by Caftiglione. It cannot, therefore, appeal' 
furprifing, if we infill on the propriety of reckonings 
good collection of books as part of fuch a painter’s 
implements. The Bible, the Greek and Roman hi- 
ftorians, the works of Homer that prince of poets, and 
of Virgil, are the moil claflical. To thefe let him add 
the Metamorphofes of Ovid, fome of our beft poets, 
the voyage of Paufanias, Vinci, Vafari, and others, up-, 
on painting. 

It will alfo be of confiderable advantage to him to. 
have a well chofen collection of drawings by the beft 
mafters (d), in order to trace the progrei's and hiftory 
ot his art, and make himfeif acquainted with the va¬ 
rious flyles of painting which have been, and now are, 
in the greateft vogue. Tile prince of the Roman fchool. 
was not afliamed to hangup in his fludy the drawings, 
of Albeit Durer j.. and fpared no pains or expence to 

acquire. 


(d) We have formerly (fee Anatomy, p. 672. column 2.) mentioned a great anatomical work carrying 
cn by Andrew Bell,, Eiq; in Edinburgh, of the figures of which, as they are engraved under the ir.fpec- 
lion of fo able an anatomift as Mr FytV, and with the approbation of Dr Monro, we may at leafl form a far, 
■vourable opinion ; and if well executed, of which there can be but little douht, they will unqueftionably be qf 
fGTential fervice to the painter;- 
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P^ofcr acquire alt the drawings he could meet with that were of his arguments! for on the beauty of them, that of Proper 
Ba<>ks fortt faken from halfo relievos j things which the art of his piece will greatly depend, How much to be pi- £ 0,, ' t9 h >r * 
engraving has fmee rendered fo common as to be in tied, therefore, were our firft matters, in being fo of- 
'eve-ry one’s hands. This art of multiplying drawings ten obliged to receive their fubjedts from the hands of 
by means of the graver is of the fame date, and boalts Ample and illiterate peribns 1 and what is woife, to 
the fame advantages, with the art of printing, by fpend. all the riches of their art upon barren or umvor- 
jneans of which the works of the mind are multiplied, thy fubjedts! Such are the i eprefentations. of thole 
as it were, at one ftroke, and difperfed over the whole faints, who, though they never had dre lead inter¬ 
world. courfe with each other, and perhaps even lived in dif. 

The fight of fine fubjedts treated by able matters, ferent ages, are notwithftajiding, to be introduced, 
and the different forms which the fame fubjedts ali'ume tete a t. tc, as it were in the fame pidture. The me¬ 
in different hands, cannot fa 1 both ot enlightning and chanic of the art may, indeed, difplay itfelf on theft 
enflaming the mind of the young painter. The lame oecafions; hut by no means the ideal. The difpofi- 
may be laid of the perulaiof good poets, and hiftori- tion may he good and praife-wortl y, as in the works 
ans, with the particulars and proofs of what they ad- of Cortoni and Lanfranc : but we are not to erpedt 
v.mce ; not to mention thofe ideas and flights of inven- in them either invention or exp re‘Aon, which require 
-ti ui, with which the former are wont to clothe, beau- for their bafts the rep efentation of fome fact capable 
tifv, and exalt every thing they take in hand. J 3 ouch- of producing fuch effedts. Who does not, on the bare 
ardon after reading Homer, conceived, to life his own mention of this abufe, immediately recolledt many fed 
words, that men were tliree times taller than before, inttances of it ? fuch as the famous St Cecilia of Ra- 
and that the world was enlarged in every relpedt. It phael, furrounded by St Paul, St Mary Magdalen, St 
is very probable, that the beautiful thought ot cover- John, and St Auguftin ; and the pidluie of Paolo Ve- 
ing Agamemnon’s face with the lkirt of his mantle at ronefe, in the veftry ef the Nuns of St Zachary at Ve- 
■the facrifice of Iphigenia, was fuggttted to Timantes nice, in which St Francis of Affizium, St Catherine, 
by the tragedy of Euripides. And the lublime con- and St Jerome richly habited in his cardinal’s robes, 
ceit of Raphael, who, in a Creation, of his, reprefems foim a ring round the Virgin feated on a throne 
■God in the irnmenfe fpace, with qne band reaching to with tire child Jcfus in her arms; perhaps the moll 
the fun and the other to the moon, may beconiideted beautiful and pidlurefque of all the infipid and iufigni- 
as the child of the following, words oi- the Pfelrniff: Scant pieces with which Italy abounds. It is very 
‘Ihe heavens, declare the glory of God, and the firmament fhocking to think that young painters fhonld be ob- 

jhenv.th his handy-work. 1 liged to fludy their art from fuch wretched compoii- 

This thought of Raphael has been, indeed, cenfured tions. 
by Mr Webb. “ A GM (fays this gentleman), ex- The fubjedts in which the pencil triumphs mofir, 
tending one hand to-the fun, and another to the moon, and with which a judicious painter may flock himielf 
deftroys that idea of immenfity which ftiould accom- b.y the perufel of good books, are no doubt, thofe 
pany the work of creation, by ieducing it to a world which are moft univerfally known, which afford the 
of a few inches.” But the opinion of Count Algarotti laxgeft field for a difplay of the pafiions, and contain 
is very different. “For my part (fays that elegant the greateft variety of incidents, all concurring in the 
critic), I cannot difeover in thus painting a world of fame point of time, to form one principal adtion. Of 
a few inches, but a world on a much greater fcale j a this the ftory ofCoriolanus befieging Rome, as related 
world of millions and millions of miles : and yet this by Livy, is a Alining example. Nothing can be ima- 
fo immenfe a world, by means of that.act of the God- gined. more beautiful than the feene of addon itfelf, 
head, in which with one hand lie reaches to the fun, which ought to take in the pnetorium in the camp of 
and with the other to the moon, fkrinks,,iu my imagi- the Volfcians, the Tiber behind it, and the feven hills, 
nation,.to a mere nothing, in relpedt to the immentity among which the towering Capitol is, db it wer^ to 
of God liimfelfl. This invention is, though in a lord it over the reft. It is impofllble to conceive a 
contrary fenfe, of the fame kind with that of Timan- greater variety, than what mull apear in that crowd 
tes, who, to exprefs the enormous five of a fleeping of foldiers, women, and children, all which are to en- 
Poly phemus, placed round him iome lathes mealuring ter the compofition; unlefs, perhaps, it be that of the 
the monller’s thumb with a thyrfus. Hence Pliny, different pafiions with which they are feverally agi- 
who relates the fadt, takes occafion to tell us, that his rated 4 fome wffhing that Coriolanus may raife the 
works always imply more than they exprefs; and that fiege, others fearing it, others again fufpedting it. 
how great foever he may be in execution, he is (till But the principal groupe forms the pidlurefque part of 
greater in invention : rltqtie is omnibus rjus operibus the piece. Coriolanus, haftily dele ending from his 
intelligitur pi us ftmper quam pingitur ; et cum ars fumma tribunal, and hurried on by filial afiedtiwn, to embrace 
jit, in gentian tauten ultra artem ejl.” Nat. Hilt. lib. his. mother, Hops fliort through ftiarr.e, on her crying 

‘xxxv. c. 10. out to him, Hold ! let me firft 1 now, it is a fon, or Livy.Dec, 

The perufal of good: authors cannot but be very an enemy, I am going to embrace i Thus a painter II, lib, 4, 
•ferviceable to a painter in another relpedt ; as, among may impart novelty to the mop hackneyed fubjedt, by 
the great number of fubjedts afforded by hiftory and taking for his guides thole authors who polfefs the 
poetry, he may expedt to meet with many on which happy talent ot' adding grace and dignity, by their 
liis talents may difplay themfelves to the greateft ad- beautiful and fublime deicripdons, even to the moft 
Vantage. A painter can never be too nice in the choice common and trifling tranfadtions. 
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Painter’s 

Balance. Sect. XIV. Of th■: Painter's Balance. 

The celebrated De Piles, who by his writings has 
thrown fo much light upon painting, in order to alljit 
young painters in forming a right judgment of th >fe 
mafters who hold the firft rank in the profeffion, and 
to reduce fuch judgment to the greater prccifion, be¬ 
thought himfe'.f of a piftorical balance, by means of 
which a painter’s merit may be weighed with the 
greated exaftnefs. This merit he divides into Com- 
pofuion, Defign Colouring, and Exprelfrdn ; and in 
each of thefe branches he has affigned to every paint¬ 
er that lhare to which lie thought him intitled, ac¬ 
cording as he approach id more or l.'fs the higheft de¬ 
gree of excellence and funimit of perfeftion ; fo that, 
byfumming up the numbers which, (landing again!! 
each mailer’s name, exprefs his lhare of merit in each 
of thefe branches, we have his total merit er value in 
the art, and may hence gather what rank one painter 
holds in regard to another. Several objections, it is 
nrA- re- true, have been llartei to this method of calculation, 
marks, in gy a famous mathematician of our days, who,.among 
PAcad des ot ^ er infills, that it is the produftof the above 

Sciences, numbers multiplied by each other, and not the fum- 
1753, of them, that gives the merit of the artid. But this is 
not a place to enter into fuch niceties, nor indeed 
would the doing of it be of any fervice to the art. 
The only thing worth our notice is, whether the ori¬ 
ginal numbers, Handing for the painter’s merit in the 
feveral branches of his art, are fuch as he is really in- 
titled to, without fullering ourfelves to be bialfed by 
any partiality, as De Piles has been, in favour of the 
prince ol the Flemifh fchool; the confequence of 
which, ftrange as it may appear, is, that in his ba¬ 
lance Raphael and Rubens turn out exaftly of the 
fame weight. 

The idea of the painter’s balance is doubtlefs cu¬ 
rious, and therefore deferved to be mentioned ; but as 
the merits of the mod eminent painters have been al¬ 
ready appreciated under the fecond feftion of the hi- 
Itorical part of our article, to which we refer, it is 
needlefs to be more particular here, or to repeat what 
has been already treated of at fufficient length. 

Sect. XV. Practical Obfrvations. 

Having thus laid down the principles of the art, 
and ventured to give the lludent fome directions with 
refpedl to his lludies, we (hall conclude this part of 
the fubjeft with a few obfervations relative wholly to 
practice. 

And, 1, The young painter mull be careful not to 
be led aftray by the ambition of compofing e ifily, or 
attaining what is called a majlerly handling of the chalk 
or the pencil; a pernicious attempt, by which Undents 
are excluded from all power of advancing in real excel¬ 
lence. To this attempt however, young men have not 
only the frivolous ambitf n of being thought rnafterly, 
inciting them on the one hand, but alfo their natural 
doth tempting them on the other. They are terrified 
at the profpedt before them, and of the toil required 
to obtain exadlnefs; wliilH the lives of the mod emi¬ 
nent painters furnilh us with examples of the mod un- 
ceafing indudry. When they conceived a fubjeft, 
Vol. XIII. 
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they firft made a variety of ficetcl.cs; thui a fluid,cl P.-iSUcal 
drawing of the whole; after that a more corredl draw- Oa-ivs- 
ing of every feparate part, heads, hands, fe:t, and t 0Ei ' 
pieces oi drapery ; they then painted the picture aal 
after all retouched it from the life. The pi ft .res 
thus wrought with dull care, now appear like the 
effefts of enchantment, and as if fome mighty pen'u, 
had druck them off at a blow. 

But a ftudent is not always advancing becau't he j 
employed; he mud apply his ftrength to that part of 
the art where the real difficulties lie; to that part 
which dillinguifives it as a liberal art, and not bymif- 
taken ind iftry lofe his time in th it w hich is merely 
ornamental. The do tents, inde id of vj ir.g with each 
other who (hall have the readied hand, Humid be taught 
to labour who lha.ll have the purell and mod cor.eft 
outline ; inllcad of driving who fhall produce the 
brighted tint,or endeavouring to g've the glori of duffs 
fo as to make them appear real, let their ambiti;m be di- 
refted to contend, who lhall difpofe his drapery in the 
mod graceful folds, and give the greated dignity to 
the human form. 

He who endeavours to copy accurately the figure 
before him, not only acquires a habit of exaftnefs and 
precifion, but is continually advancing in his know¬ 
ledge of the human figure; and though he Rems to 
fuperficial obfervers to make a flower progrefs, he 
will be found at lad capable of adding (without run¬ 
ning into capricious wildnefs) that grace and beauty 
which is necelfary to be given to his more finilhed 
works, and which cannot be got by the moderns, as 
it was not acquired by the ancients, but by an atten¬ 
tive and well-direfted dudy of the human form. 

2. It is, in the next place, a matter of great impor¬ 
tance, that the drawings on which the young artid 
firll exercifes his talents be cf the mod excellent 
kind. Let the profiles, the hands, and the feet given 
him to copy, be of the beft maders, fo as to bring his 
eye and his hand early acquainted with the mod ele¬ 
gant forms and the mod beautiful proportion. A 
painter who has early acquired a fine tade, finds it an 
eafy matter to give dignity to the meaned features, 
while even the works of a Praxiteles or a Glycon are 
feen to differ in the hands of another. A veffel will 
ewer retain the feent which it has fird contrasted. 

3. It would be proper alfo to make the pupil copy 
fome line heads from the Greek and Roman medals; 
notfo much for the reafonjud laid down, as to make 
him acquainted, if we may ufe the ex predion, with 
thofe perfonages which' in time he may have occafion 
to introduce into his pieces, and, above all, to improve 
him early in the art of copying from relief. Hence 
he will learn the rationale of light and fhade, and the 
nature of that chiaro-fcuro by which it is properly 
fpeaking that the various forms of things are diftin- 
guilhed. 

There is no danger of dudying too much the works 
of the greated maders, either in painting orfculpture; 
but bow they may be duJied to advantage is an in¬ 
quiry of great importance. “ Some ;fays Sir Jofliua 
Reynolds), who have never raifed their minds to the 
confideration of the real dignity of the art, and who 
rate the works of an artid in proportion as they ex¬ 
cel or are defeftive in the mechanical parts, look on 
theory as foriiething that may enable them to talk, 

4 L but 
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Practical bnt not to paint better ; and, confining-them fel res en- 
Ohferva tirely to mechanical praftice, very affiduoufly toil in 
. tl( ^ nii ‘ the drudgery of copying, -and think they make a ra¬ 
pid progrefs, while they faithfully exhibit the minu- 
teft part of a favourite pifture'. This appears to me 
a very tedious, and, I think, a very erroneous method 
of proceeding. Of every large compofition, even of 
thefe which are molt admired, a great part may be 
truly find to be common place. This, though it takes 
up much time in copying, conduces little to improve¬ 
ment. I coniider general copying, as a delu' ve kind 
of induflry; the lludent fatisfies himfelf w th the ap¬ 
pearance of doing fomething; he falls into the danger¬ 
ous habit of imitating without fel 'cling, and of la¬ 
bouring without any determinate objeft : as it reqtiiies 
no effort of the mind, he ileeps over his work ; and 
thofe powers of invention and compofition which 
ought particularly to be called out, and put in ac¬ 
tion, lie torpid, and lofe their energy for want of ex- 
ercil'e. 

“ However, as the practice of copying is not entirely 
to be excluded, fince the mechanical praftice of paint¬ 
ing is learned in fome meafure by it, let thole choice 
parts only be Llefted which have recommended the 
work to notice. If its excellence confills in its gene¬ 
ral effect, it would be proper to make flight fketches 
of the machinery and general management of the pic¬ 
ture. Thofe fketches fhouli be kept always by you, 
for the regulat'on of your ftyle. Inftead of copying 
the touches of thofe great mailers, copy only their 
conceptions. Inltead of heading in their footfteps, 
endeavour only to keep the fame road. Labour to 
invent on their general principles and way of think¬ 
ing. Poffefs yourfelf with their fpirit. Confider with 
yourfelf how Michael Angelo or a Raphael would 
have treated this fubjeft, and work yourfelf into a be- 
i : ef that your pifture is to be feen and criticifed by them 
when completed. Even an attempt of this kind will 
roufe your powers.” 

The fame great mafler recommends to iludents to 
keep their minds fixed on the highefl excellencies.— 

If you compafs them, and compafs nothing more. 
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y u are dill in the firil clal's. We m;i; regret the in- Practical 
numerab'e beauties which you may want: you may Obferva- 
be very imperfeft ; but fliil you are an imperfeft per- 1 °” s ‘ r 
fon of the highefl order. 

“ I inculcate as frequently as I can your forming 
yourfelves upon great principles ard great model,.— 

Your time will be much mifpent in every other pur- 
fuit. Small excellencies fhould be viewed, not flu- 
died ; they ought to be v ewed, becaufe nothing ought 
to efcape a painter’s obfervation, but lor no other 
reafon. 

“ There is another caution which I wifh to give you. 

Be as feleft in thofe whom you enJeav air to pleafe, 
as in thofe whom you endeavour to imitate. With¬ 
out the love of fame you can never do any thing ex¬ 
cellent: but by an exceffive and undiftinguifhing third 
after it, you will come to have vulgar views : you will 
degrade your ftyle ; and your tafle will be entirely 
corrupted. It is certain that the loweft ftyle will be 
the molt popular, as it falls wit::in fie compafs of ig¬ 
norance itfelf, and the vulgar will always be pleafed 
with what is natural in the confined and mifunderftood 
fenfe of t ie word.” 

Genius he confiders as an improveab’e talent, never 
to be deftroyed by the moft exceffive, if well direfted, 
application, and difplaying the elegancies of the art 
in proportion to the number of ideas which have been 
carefully colleft.-d and digefted in the mind. 

He cautions painters, theiefore in every flage of 
their progrefs to beware of that falfe opinion, but too 
prevalent among artifts, of the imaginary power of 
native genius, and its fufficiency in great works. 

This opinion, according to the temper of mind it 
meets with, almoft always produces, either a vain con¬ 
fidence or a fluggifh defpair, both equally fatal to all 
proficiency. “ Study, therefore, the great works of the 
great mailers for ever. Study as nearly as you can, 
in the order, in the manner, on the principles on 
which they fludied. Study nature attentively, but 
always with thofe mailers in your company; confides - 
them as models which you are to imitate, and at 
the fame time as rivals whom you are to combat.” 


PART II. Of the Different Classes of Painting. 


Sect. I. GeneralEnumeration. 

A S all the objefts in nature are fufceptible of imi¬ 
tation by the pencil, the mailers of this art have 
applied themfeives to different fubjefts, each one is his 
talents, his tafle, or inclination, may have 1-d him.— 
From wh nee have arifen the following clafles. 

I. Hijlory Painting : which reprefents the principal 
events in hiflory Acred and profane, real or fabu¬ 
lous ; and to this clafs belongs allegorical expr-Jfion. 
Thefe are the moft fublime produftionsof the art; and 
in which Raphael, Guido, Rubens, Le Brun, &c. have 
excelled. 

II. Rural-HJlory; or the reprefent.ition of a country 
life, of villages and hamlets, and their inhabitants. 
This is an inf rior clafs ; and in which Teniers Breug¬ 
hel, Watteau, See. h. ve great reputation, by rendering 
it at once pleaimg and graceful. 


III. Portrait Painting; which is an admirable branch 
of this art, and has engaged the attention of the 
greatefl mafters in all ages, as Apelles, Guido, Van- 
dvke, Rembrandt, Regauds, Pefne, Kneller, La 
Tour, &c. 

IV. Grotefque hi/lor is ; as the noftumal meetings of 
witches ; forceries and incantations ; the operations of 
mountebanks, &c. a fort of painting in which the 
younger Breughel, Teniers, and others, have exercifed 
their talents with fuccefs. 

V. Battle piec s; by which Huchtemberg, Wouwer- 
ma&c. have rendered themfelves famous. 

VI. Landfcap's; a charming fp-c-es of painting that 
has been treated by mafters of the greatefl genius in' 
every nation. 

vir. Landf apes diverfijied with waters , as rivers, 
lakes, catarafts, &c. ; which require a peculiar ta¬ 
lent to exp refs the water fometimes fmcoth and trans¬ 
parent* 
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Oentral parent, and at others foaming and ruffling furicufly 
liminaera along. 

tion. VIII. Sea-pieces; in which are reprefcnted the ocean, 
harbours, and great rivers; and the veffels, boats, 
barges, &c. with which they are covered ; forr.etimes 
in a calm, fometimes with a frefh breeze, and at others 
in a ftorm. In this clafs Backhuyfen, Vandervelde, 
Blome, and many others, have acquired great repu¬ 
tation. 

IX. Night pieces; which reprefent all forts of objects, 
either as iliumimated by torches, by the flames of a 
conflagration, or by the light of the moon. Schalck, 
Vanderneer, Vanderpool, &c. have here excelled. 

X. Living Animals: A more difficult branch of 
painting than is commonly imagined ; and in which 
Rofa, Carre, Vandervelde, and many others, have fuc- 
ceeded marvelloufly well. 

XI. Birds of all.kinds ; a very laborious fpecies, 
and which requiie extreme patience minutely to ex- 
pvefs the infinite variety and delicacy of their plu¬ 
mage. 

XII. culinary pieces; which reprefent all forts of 
provifions and animals without life, See. A fpecies 
much inferior to the reft, in which nature never ap¬ 
pears to advantage, and which requi.es only a fervile 
imitation of objedts that are but little pleafing. The 
painting of fifties is naturally referred to this clafs. 

XIII. Fruit-pieces, of every kind, imitated from na¬ 
ture. 

XIV. Flower pieces ; a charming clafs of painting, 
where art in the hands of Huyzum, P. Segerts, Me- 
rian, &c. becomes the rival of Nature. Plants and in¬ 
fers are ufually referred to the painters of flowers, who 
with them ornament their works. 

XV. p sees of architecture ; a kind of painting in 
which the Italians excel all others. Under this clafs 
may be comprehended the representations of ruins, 
fea ports, ftreets, and public places; fuch as are feen in 
the works of Canaletti, and other able mafters. 

XVI Iifirumsnls of mujic, pieces if furniture, and 
ether inanimate objedts: a trifling fpecies, and in 
which able painters only accidentally employ their 
talents. 

XVII. Imitations of las reliefs ; a very pleafing kind 
<■ f painting, and which may be carried by an able hand 
to a high degree of excellence. 

XVIII. Hunting p/ec j s ; thefe alfo require a pecu¬ 
liar talent, as they unke tl.e painting of men,hoifes, 
deg«, and game, to that oflandfcapes. 

It will ni t be expedted that we ffiould here give the 
rules that the painter is to obfeive in handling each 
* tu the particular fubject. What has been faid on hifforical 
fedtions of painting (Part I.*) may throw f>me light on the reft, 
Invention ail -j t i,e particular rules muft be learned from theiludy 
*V. D ‘' t f the art itfelf. G kxI mailers, acaderrres of reputa¬ 
tion, and a rational pradlice, are the foorces from 
v,hence the young painter muft derive the detail of his 
art. We ftiall however infert fome rules and obferva- 
tions relati ■ e to Landfcape and Portrait ; thefe, with 
Hiflorypainting (already pretty fully treated), forming 
the principal branches ot the art 

Sect. II. Of Lan fcnp j. 

LANOscAPE-painting includes 'every objedt that the 
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country prefents; and is diftinguiftied into the heroic, 
and th tpafloral or rural; of which indeed all other 
ftyles are but mixtures. Dd’iltson 

The heroic fyle is a compofition of objedls, which in f riming, 
their kinds draw both from art and nature every thing 
that is great and extraordinary in eiihcr. The i i-w- 
tionsare perfectly agreeable and fuiprifing. The only- 
buildings are temples, pyramids, ancient places of bu¬ 
rial, altars confe. rated to the divinities, pleafure-houfts 
of regular architecture ; and if nat ire appear not there 
as we every day cafually fee her, Are is at leaf! repre¬ 
fcnted as we think lhe ought to be. This ftyle is an 
agreeable illufion, and a fort of enchantment, when 
handled by a man of fine genius and a good under- 
Handing, as Pouffiu was, who has fo happily expreffed 
it. But if, in the courfe of this ftyle, tire painter has 
not talent enough to maintain the fublime, he is oftnn 
in danger of falling into the childifh manner. 

The rural Jlyle is a reprefentation of countries, ra¬ 
ther abandoned to the caprice of nature, than cultiva¬ 
ted : we there fee nature fimple, without ornament, and 
without artifice ; but with all thofe grates wherewith 
flie adorns herfelf much more when left to herfelf than 
when conftrained by art. 

In this ftyle, fituations bear all forts of varied.s : 
fometimes they are very extenftve md open, t > contain 
the flocks of the fhepherds; at others very wild, for 
the retreat of folitary perfons, and a cover fo.- wild 
beafts. 

It rarely happens that a painter has a genius exten- 
five enough to embrace all the parts of painting ; there 
is commonly fome one part that pre-engages our choice, 
and fo fills our mind, that we forget the pains that are 
due to the other parts ; and we feldom fail to fee, that 
thofe whofe inebriation leads them to the heroic ftyle, 
think they have d ne all, when they have introduced 
into their compofitions fuch noble objedt; as will raife 
the imagination, without ever giving themfclves die 
trouble to, ftudy the effedts of good colour i g. Thofe, 
on the other hand, who pradtife the paftoral, ap, ly 
clofely to colouring, in order to reprefent truth m re 
lively. Both thefe ftyles have their fedlaries and par- 
tifir.s. Thofe who follow die heroic, fupply by their 
imagination what it wants of truth, and they look n > 
farther. 

As a counterbalance to heroic landfcape, it would 
be proper to put into the paftoral, beiides a great 
ci ar after of tru _h, fome affecting, extraordinary, but 
probable effedt of na ture, as was Titian’s cuftom, 

There is an infinity of pieces wherein both thefe 
ftyles happily meet; and which of the two has the af- 
cendant, will appear from wh.it we have been juft ob- 
ferving of their refpedtive properties. The chief p irts 
of landfcapes are, their openings or fituations acci¬ 
dents, fkies and clouds, offskips and mountains, ver¬ 
dure or turfing, rocks, grounds, or lands, terraces, fa¬ 
brics, wateis, tore-grounds, plants, figures, and trees; 
of all which in theiY places. 

Of Openings or Situation. The word ft e, or 11 u- 
ation, lignifies the “view, profjxdt, or ope dug of a 
country.” It is derived from the Italian word f.to; 
and our painters have brought it into ufe, either be- 
caufe they were ufed to it in Italy, or bee uife, as we 
think, they found it to be very expreffive. 

Situations cu Jit tu te well put together j and fo d : fi- 
4 L % engag-' ..j 
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' .nna .engaged in their make, that the conjunction of grounds 

. Ua i HJ in ay not feem to be obllrufted though we fhould tee 

but a part of them. 

Situations are various, and represented according to 
the country the painter is thinking of; as either open 
.or clofe, mountainous or watery, tilled and inhabited, 
or wild and lone’y ; or, in fine, variegated by a prudent 
mixture offome of thefe. But if the painter be obli¬ 
ged to imitate nature in a flat regular country, he 
muft make i,t agreeable by a good difpofition of the 
r'aro o'fcuro, and fuchpleafing colouring as may make 
one foil unite with another. 

It is certain, that extraordinary fltuations are very 
pleaflng, and cheer the imagination by the novelty and 
beauty of their makes, even when the local colouring 
is but moderately performed ; becaufe, at worft, fuch 
pictures are only looked on as unfinilhed, and wanting 
to be completed by fome fkilful hand in colouring; 
whereas common fltuations and objeCls require good 
colouring and abfolute flnifliing, in order to pleafe. 
It was only by thefe properties that Claude Lorrain 
has made amends for his infipid, choice in moil of his 
Situation'. But in whatever manner that part be 
executed, one of the bed ways to make it valuable 
and even to multiply and vary it without altering its 
form, is properly to imagine fome ingenious accident 
in it. 

Of Accidents. A n accident in painting is an ob- 
ftruCtion of the fun’s light by the interpofition of 
clouds, in fuch manner, that fome parts of the earth 
In all be in light and others in (hade, which, according 
to the motion of the clouds, fucceed each other, and 
produce fuch wondeiful effcCts and changes of the claro- 
obfcuro, as feem to create lb many new fituatioru. This 
is daily obferved in nature. And as this newnefe of li- 
tuations is grounded only on the fhapes of the clouds, 
and their motions, which are very inconftant and un¬ 
equal, it follows, that thefe accidents <yearbitrary; and 
a painter of genius may difp.fe them to his own ad¬ 
vantage when he thinks fit to ufe them.: For he is not 
abfolutely obliged to do it •, and there have been l’ome 
able landfcape painters who have never pra£tif_d it 
either through fear or 'cuftom, as Claude Lorrain and 
fome others. 

Of the t ky, and Clouds. The iky, in painters terms, 
is the ethereal part over their heads ; but more par¬ 
ticularly the air in which we breath, and that where 
clouds and ftorms are engendered. Its colour is blue 
growing clearer as it approaches the earth, becauie of 
the interpofition of vapours arifing between the eye and 
the horizon; which being penetrated by the light, 
communicates it to objedfs in a greater or leifer degree, 
as they are more or lefs remote. 

But we muft obferve, that this light being either 
yellow or reddllh in the evening, at funfet, thefe fame 
objedts partake not only of the light but of the co¬ 
lour : thus the yellow light mixing with the blue, which 
is the natural colour of the Iky, alters it, and gives it a 
tint more or lefs greenilh, as the yellownefs of the light 
is more or lefs deep. 

This obfervation is general and infallible: but 
there is an infinity of particular ones, which the pain¬ 
ter muft make upon the natural, with his pencil in his 
hand, when occafion offers ; for there are very fine and 
lingular effedls appearing in the Iky, which it is diffi- 
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cult to make one conceive by phyfical reafows. ‘Who Land- 
can telly for example, why we fee, in the bright part L'pes. 
of fome cl. uds a fine red, when the fource of the light v ' 
which piays upon them is a moft lively and diftinguifii- 
ing yellow ? Who can account for thd different reds 
feen in different clouds, at the very moment that thefe 
reds receive the light hut in one place ? for thefe co¬ 
lours and lurpri ling appearances feem to have no rela¬ 
tion to the rainbow, a phenomenon fi t which the phi- 
lofopher pretends to give folid reafons. 

Thefe effetfts, awe all feen in the evening when the 
weather is inclining to change, either before a fto>m, 
or after it, when it is not quite gone, but has left fome 
remains of it to draw our attention. 

The property of clouds is to be thin and airy, both 
in Ihape and colour ; their lhapes, though infinite, 
muft be ftudied and chofen after nature, at fuch times 
as they appear fine. To make them look thin, we 
onght to make their grounds unite thinly with them, 
especially near their extremities, as if they were trans¬ 
parent: And if we would have them thick, their re- 
fiedtions muft be fo managed, as, without deftroying 
their thinnefs they may feem to wine, and unite, ifne- 
ceffary, with the clouds that are next to them. Little 
clouds often difeover a little manner, and fe dom have 
a good effedt unlefs when, being neat each ..cher, they 
feem altogether to make but one object. 

In flu rt, the character .of the Iky is ro be luminous ; 
and as it is even the fource of li ht, every thing that 
is upon the earth muft yield to it in biightneis ; If, 
however, there is any thing that comes near it in light, 
it muft be waters, and p< lilhed bodies which are fuf- 
ceptible cf luminous refledli ns. 

But whilft the painter makes the Iky luminous, he 
muft not reprefent it always fhining throughout. 

On the contrary, he muft contrive his light fo, 
that the greateft part of it may fall only upon one 
place : and, to make it more apparent, he muft take 
as much care as poflible to put it in ppofiti n to fome 
terreltrial objedt, that may render it more lively by its 
dark colour ; as a tree, tower, or fome other building 
that is a little high. 

This principal light might alfo be heightened by a 
certain difpofition of clouds having a iuppofed light, 
or a light ingenioufly inclofed between clouds, whofe 
fweet obfcurity fpreads itfelf by li’ tie and little on all 
hands. We have a great many examples of this in 
the Flemifh fchool, which belt underftood landfcape ; 
as Paul Bril, Brugel, Saveri: And the Sadelers and 
Merian’s prints give a clear idea of it, and wonderfully 
awaken the genius of thofe who have the principal of 
the claro-olfeuro. 

Of Off ships and Mountains. Offskips have a nearer 
affinity wiih the Iky ; it is the iky which deter¬ 
mines either the force or faintnefs of them. They are 
darkeft when the iky is moft loaded, and brighteft 
when it is moft clear. They fometimes intermix their 
fiiapes and lights; and there are times, and coun¬ 
tries, where the clouds pafs between the mountains, 
whofe tops rife and appear above them. Mountains 
that are high, and covered with fnow, are very proper 
to produce extraordinary effedls in the offskip, which 
are advantageous to the painter, and pleafing to the 
fpedlator. 

The diipofition of offskips is arbitrary; let them 

only 
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only agree with the whole of the pidhire together, and 
the nature of the country we would reprefent. They 
are ufually blue, becaufc of the interp fition of air 
between them and the eye ; but they Ir e this colour 
by degrees, as they come nearer the eye, and take that 
which is natural to the objects. 

In diftancing mountains, we muft ob r eive to jo'n 
them infenfibly by the roundings off, which the iefl c- 
tions make probable ; and muu, among other things, 
avoid a certain edginefs in their extremities, whicii 
makes them appear in llices, as if cut with fcilfars, 
and duck upon the cloth. 

We muft further obferve, that the air, a*: the feet 
of mountains, being charged with vtp >ur , is more 
fufceptible of light than at their tops. In tins cafe, 
we fupp ife the main light to be fet te.tlon ibiy high, 
and to enlighten the mountai s cqualy, or that the 
clouds deprive them of the light of the fun. But if 
we fuppofe the main light to be very low, and ro 
ftrike the mountains, t'-.ea their tops will be ftroiigiy 
eplighted, as well as e very thing elfe in the fame de¬ 
degree of 1 ght. 

Though the forms of th'ngs diminilh in bignefs, 
and colours l fe the r ftvength, in proportion as they 
recede from the fiift pirn of the p : dture, to the mod 
remote effskip, as we o! ferse in nature and common 
pradtice ; yet this does not exclude the ule of the ac¬ 
cidents. Thefe contribute greatiy u die wondertu; in 
landfcape, when they are properly introduced, and 
when the artift has a juft idea of their go .d effects. 

Of Vrdur-, or Turfing. By turfing is meant the 
greennefs with which the hei bs colour the ground 
This is done leveral ways ; and the diverfity proceeds 
not only fr im the nature of plants, which, for the 
mod part, have th.ir particular verdures, but alfo 
from the change of fea;on., and the colour of the 
earth when theh rbs are but thin fown. By this va¬ 
riety, a painter may choofe or unite, in the fame tradt 
of land, feveral forts of greens, intermixed and blend¬ 
ed together, which are often of great fervice to the fe 
who know how to ufe them; becauie this diverfity of 
greens, as it is often found in nature, gives a cha- 
radter if trmh to thofe parts where it is properly 
ufed There is a wonderful example of this part of 
landfcape, in the view of Mechlin by Rubens. 

Of Rocks. Though rocks have all forts of fhapes, 
and participate of all colours, yet there are, in 
"their diverfity, certain charadters which cannot be 
well expreffed without having recourfe to nature. 
Some are in banks, and fet off with beds of fhrubs; 
others in huge blocks, either projedting or falling 
back; others confift of large broken parts, conti¬ 
guous to each other ; and others, in fhort, of an enor¬ 
mous fize, all in one (tone, either naturally, as free- 
ftone, or elfe through the injuries of time, which in 
the com fe of many ages has worn away their marks 
of reparation. But; whatever their form be, they are 
ulually fet out with clefts, breaks, hollows, bufhes, 
m<f , and the ftains of time; and thefe particulars, 
well managed, crea'e a certain idea of truth. 

Rocks are i f themfelves gloomy, and only proper 
for f litudes: but where accompanied with bullies, 
they infpire a frelh air; and, when they have waters, 
either proceeding from, or walhirg them, they give 


an infinite pleafure, and feem to have a foul which ani¬ 
mates them, and makes them fociable. 

Of Grounds or Lands. A ground or land, in 
pftinteis terms is a certain diftindt piece of land, 
which is neither too woody nor hilly, Grounds con¬ 
tribute, more than any thing, to the gradation and 
d ftancing of landfcape; bccaufe they follow one ano¬ 
ther, either in lhape, or in the claro-ohfcure, or in their 
variety of colouring, or by feme infenfible conjundlion 
of one with another. 

Multiplicity of grounds, though it be often con¬ 
trary to a grand manner, does not quite deftroy it; for, 
befides the extent of country which it exhibits, it is 
fufceptible of the accidents we have mentioned, and 
which, with good management, have a fine effedh 

There is one nicety to be obferved in grounds, 
which is, that in order to charadterize them well, 
care muft be taken, that the trees in them have a diffe 
rent verdure and different coloursjrom thofe grounds ; 
though this difference, withal, muft not be too ap 
parent. 

Of Terraces. A terrace, in painting, is a piece 
of ground, either quite naked or having very little 
herbage, like great roads and places often frequent¬ 
ed. They are of ufe chiefly in the foregrounds of a 
pidture, where they ought to be vary fpacious and 
open, and accompanied, if we think fit, with fome ac- 
ciaen al verdure, and alfo with fome ftones, which, if 
placed with judgment, give a terrace a greater air of 
probability. 

Of Buildings. Painters mean by buildings any 
ftrudtures they generally reprefent, but chiefly fuch as 
are of a regular architedture, oratleaft are molt con- 
fpicu ms. Thus building is not fo proper a name for 
theh- uies of country-people, or the cottages of fhep- 
heris, which are introduced in the rural tafte, as for 
regular and fhowy edifices, which are always brought 
into the heroic. 

Buildings in general are a great ornament in land¬ 
scapes even when they are Gothic, or appear partly in¬ 
habited and partly ruinous: they raife the imagination 
by the ufe they arc thought to be defigned f .r ; as ap¬ 
pears from ancient towers, which feem to have been 
the habitations oi faries, andare now retreats for ihep- 
herds and owls, 

Pouflin has very elegantly handled the Roman man¬ 
ner of architedture in his works, as Bourdon has done 
the Gothic ; which, however Gothic, f,tils not to give 
a fublime air to his landfcapes. Little Bernard has 
introduced into his facred hiftory what may be called 
a Babylonian manner; which, extraordinary as it is, 
has its grandeur and magnificence. N r ought fuch 
pieces of architedture to be quite rejedted : they raife 
the imagination; and perhaps would fucceed in the 
heroic ftyle, if they weie placed among half-diftant ob- 
jedts, and if we know how to ufe them properly. 

Of Waters. Much of the fpirii iff landfcape ia 
owing to the waters which are introduced in it. They 
appear in divers manners ; fometimes impetuous, as 
when a ftorm makes them overflow their banks; at 
other times rebounding, as by the fall cf a rock; at 
other times, through unufual preflure, gufhing out and 
dividing into an infinity of filver ftreams, whole motion 
and murmuring agreeably deceive both the eye and, 
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l.aiv!- ear ; at other times cairn and purling in afandy bed ; 

fca r cs ' at other times fo dill and (landing, as to become a 
taithful looking-glafs, which doubles all the objects 
that are oppolite to it; and in this date they have more 
life than in the mod violent agitation. Condilt Bour¬ 
don’s works, or at lead his prints, on this fubjedt: he 
is one of thofe who have treated of waters with the 
greated fp : rit and bed genius. 

Waters are not proper for every fituation : but to 
exprefs them well, the artid ought to be perfedt mader 
of the exadlnefs of watery reflexions ; becaufe they only 
make painted water appear as real ; for practice alone 
without exadtnefs, dedroys the effedt, and abates the 
pleafure of the eye. The rule for thefe refled'ti. ns 
is very eafy, and therefore the painter is the lefs par¬ 
donable for ncgledting it. 

But it mult be obferved, that though water be as a 
looking-glafs, yet it does not faithfully reprefent ob- 
jedis but when it is dill; for i. it be in any motion, 
either in a natural courfe or by the driving of the 
wind, its furface, becoming uneven, receives on its 
furges fuch lights and (hades as, mixing with the ap¬ 
pearance of the objedts, confound both their lliapes and 
colours. 

Of the Foreground of a PiUure. As it is the part 
of the foreground to ufher the eye into the piece, great 
care mud be taken that the eye meet with good recep¬ 
tion ; fometimes by the opening of a fine terrace, wht fe 
defign and workmanfhip may be equally curious; Come 
times by a variety of well didinguifhed plants, and 
t hofe fometimes flowered; and at other times,by figures 
in a lively tade, or other objedts, either admirab.e for 
their novelty or introduced as by chance. 

In a word, the artid cannot too much dudy his fore¬ 
s'round objedls, fince they attradl the eye, imprefs the 
fird charadter of truth, and greatly contribute to make 
the artifice of a picture fuscefsiul, and to anticipate our 
edeem for the whole work. 

Of Plants. Plants are not always neceffhry in fore¬ 
grounds, becaufe, as we have obferved, there are fe- 
vtral ways of making thofe grounds agreeable. But 
if we rcfolve to d;aw plants there, we ought to paint 
them exad'dy after the life; or at lead, among fuch as 
we paint pi adtically, there ought to be l'ome more fi- 
nifhed than the red, and whole kinds may be duiin- 
guiihed by the difference < f defign and colouring, to 
the end that, by a probable ftq poiition, they may give 
tiie others a character of truth. What has been (aid 
here cf plants may be applied to the branches and 
-barks of trees. 

Of figures. In compofing landfcape, the artid 
may have intended to give it a eburadhr agieeable jo 
the fubjedt he has chofen, and which his figu es ought 
torepreiem. He may alio, and it commonly happens, 
have only thought of his figures, after finifliing his 
landfcape. The truth is, the figures in mod land.capes 
are made rather to accompany than to fait them. 

• It is true, there are landfcape, fo difpoled and fitu- 
ared as to require only pafling figures ; which feve¬ 
rs! good matters, each in his Ityle, have introduced, 
as Pouflin in the heroic, and Fouquier in ti e rural, 
withal probability and grace. It is.true alfo, that 
reding figures have been made to appear inwardly ac¬ 
tive. And thefe two different ways of treating figures 
a.c not to be blamed, becaufe tbeyadl equally, though 
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in a different manner. It js rather inadfton that ought Lai.d- 
to be blamed in figures; for in this condition, which K-apes. 
robs them of all connexion with the landfcape, they v ' 
appear to be paded on. But without ohftrudting the 
p.iinter’s libeity in this refpedt, undoubtedly the bed 
way to make figures valuable is,,to make them fo to 
agree with the charadter of the landfcape, that it may 
feem to have been made purely for the figures. We 
would not have them either infipid or indifferent, but 
to reprefent feme little fubjedt to awaken the fpedta- 
tor’s attention, or elfe to give the pidture a name of 
didindt on among the curious, 

Great care mud be taken to proportion the. fize of 
the figures to the bignels of the trees, and other ob¬ 
jedts of the landfcape. If they be too large, the pic¬ 
ture will difeover a little manner ; and if too (mail, 
they will have the air of pigmies ; which will deitroy 
the worth of them, and make the landfcape look enor¬ 
mous. There is, however, a greater inconvenience in 
making figures too large than too fmall ; becaufe the 
latter at lead gives an air of greatnefs to all the red. 

But as landfcape figures are generally fmafl, they mud 
be touched with fpirit, and fuch lively figures as will 
attradl, and yet preferve probabi i y and a general 
union. Theartidmud, in fine, remember, that as the 
figures chiefly give life to a landfcape, they mud be 
difperfed as conveniently as podible. 

Of Trees. The beauty 1 f frees is peril -ps one cf 
the greated ornaments o; land,cape ; on account of the 
var ety of their kinds, and their fredioeh, but chiefly 
th ir lightnefs, which makes them feem, as being ex¬ 
po ed to the air, to be alv ays in motion. 

Though diverfity be pleafing in all the objedts of 
landfcape, it is chiefly in trees that it (hows its gieated 
beauty. Landfcape confiders both theit kinds and their 
forms. Their kinds require the painter’s particular 
dudy arid attention, in ei der to didinguifh them from 
each other ; for we mud be able at fil'd fight to difeo¬ 
ver wdnch are oaks, elms, firs, fyc imores, poplars, w I- 
lows, pities, and other fuch trees, which, by a l'pecific 
colour, or touching, are didinguifliable from all other 
kinds. Tiiis ftudy is too large to be acquired in all its 
extent; and, indeed, few painters have attained fuch a 
competent exadlnefs in. it as their art reqtrres. But it 
.is evident, that thefe who come neared to perfedtioa 
in it, will make their wmks infinitely pleafing, and gain 
a great name. 

Bt-fides the variety which is found in each kir.d of 
tree, there is in all tiees a general vaiiety. This is ob- 
fei ved in the different manners in which their bi anches 
are difpofed by a fport ol nature ; which takes delight 
in making fome very Vigor, us and thick, others more 
dry and thin; fome more green, others more red or 
yellow. The excel'e.ice of practice ILs in the mix¬ 
ture of thefe varieties: but if the artid can diilinguilh 
the forts but indifferently, he ought at had to vary 
their makes and colours ; bec.mfe repetition in land¬ 
fcape is as tirtfome to the eye, as m-.11..tony in dif- 
courfe is to the ear. 

r l he variety oi their makes is f> great, that the pain¬ 
ter would be inexcufable n.t to put it in practice up¬ 
on occafion, efpecially when he finds it necelfary to 
awaken the fpedtatrr’s attention; for, among tiees 
we difeover die y-m.ig and the old, the open and close) 
tapering and fquat, bending up.vai Js a..J downward 

dooping 
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Land- (looping and (hooting : in ihort, the varety is rather 
(tapes. to be conceived than exprefled. For inllance the cha- 
“ rafter of young trees is, to have long (lender branches, 
few in number, but well fet out; boughs well divided, 
and the foliage vigorous and well lhaped : whereas, in 
old trees, the branches are Ihort, Itocly, thick, and 
numerous; the tufts blunt, and the foliage unequal and 
ill draped: hut a little obfervation and genius will make 
us perfeftly fenlible of thefe particulars. 

In the various makes of trees there muft a ^° ke a 
diftributionol branches, that has a juft relation to, and 
probable conneftic n with, the boughs or tult-, lb as 
mistually to alhlt each o.her in giving the tree an ap¬ 
pearance of thicknefs and of truth. But, whatever 
their natures or manners of branching be, let it be re¬ 
membered, that the handling mud be lively and thin, 
in Older to preferve the fpirit of their charafters. 

Trees likewite vary in their barks, which are com¬ 
monly grey ; but this grey, which in thick air, and 
low and mardiy places, looks backilh, ap ears lighter 
in a clear air : and it often happens, in dry places that 
the bark gathers a thin mois, which makes it look 
quite yellow ; f > that to make the bark of a tree ap¬ 
parent, the painter may iuppole it to be light upon 
a dark ground, and dark on a lignt one. 

The obfervation of the different barks merits a par¬ 
ticular attention; for it will appear, tha in hard 
woods, age chaps them, and thereby gives them a f rt 
of embroidery ; and that in proportion as they gr w 
old, thefe chaps grow more deep. And other acci¬ 
dents in barks may arife either from moiiture, or dry- 
nefs, or green modes, or white fla ns ot feveral trees. 

The barks of white woods will al o afford much 
matter for praftice, if their diverfity be duly ftudied ; 
and this coniideration leads us to fay fomething of the 
ftudy oflandfcape. 

Of the Study of Landfcape. The ftudy of land- 
fcape may be confidered either with relpeft to be¬ 
ginners, or to thofe who have made fome advances 
in it. 

Beginners will find, in praftice, that the chief 
trouble of landfcape lies in handling trees ; and it is 
not only in praftice, but alfo in fpeculation, that trees 
are the moft difficult part of landfcape, a-, they are its 
greateft ornament. But it is only propofed he: e, to 
give beginners an idea of trees in general, and t (how 
them how to exprefs them well. It would be neeJ- 
lefs to point out to them the common effefts of trees 
and plantsbe caufe they are obvious to every ne ; 
yet there are fome things, which, though not un¬ 
known, de r er\e our refleftion. We know, for in- 
ftance, that all trees require air, fome more, fome lefs, 
as the ch : ef caufe of their vegetation and produftion : 
and for this reafon, all trees (except the cyprefs, and 
fome others of the fame kind) feparate in their growth 
from one another and from other ftrange t odies as 
much as poftible, and their branches and foliage do 
the fame ; wherefore to give them that air and thin- 
nefs, which is their principal cha after, the branches 
boughs, and foliage, muft appear to fly from each 
other, to proceed from oppofite parts, and be well di¬ 
vided. And all this without order; as if chance aid¬ 
ed nature in the fanciful diverfity. But to fay parti¬ 
cularly how thefe trunks, branches, and foliages, 
ought to be diftributed, would be needlefs, and only 
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a defcrip.ion of the works of g eat mafters; a little I.«>d- 
refk-ftioB on nature will be of more fervice than all (capes, 
that can be faid cm this head. By great rrafterq we ' -v * 
mean fuch as have publilhed prints ; for thofe will 
give better ideas to young copyifts than even the paint¬ 
ings themfelves. 

Among the many great mafters of all fchoo’s, De 
Piles prefers Titians wooden prints, where the trees 
are well leaped ; and thofe which Cornelius Cort and 
Agoftino Cairacci have engraved. And he afl’ert-, 
that beginners can do no better than contraft, above 
all things, an habit of imitating the touches of thefe 
great mafters, and of c .nfideiing at the fame time 
the perfpeftive of the brandies and foliages, and ob- 
fc-rvinghow they appear, e.th.r when riling and feen 
from below, or when (inking and feen bom above, 
or when fronting and viewed from a point, or when 
they apear in profile ; and, in a word, when fet in 
the various views in vh ch nature prefents them, with¬ 
out altering thc ; r charafters. 

After having ftudied and copied, with the pen or 
crayon, firft the prints, and then the defigns < f Titian 
and Carracci, the ftudent (houlJ imita'e with the 
pencil thofe touches which (hey have mrft dift nftly 
(pecified, if their painti gs can he procured : but fince 
they are fc tree, others flu.uld be got which have a good 
character for their touching ; as thofe of Fouquier, 
who is a moft excellent model: Paul Bti', Breugel, 
and Bourdon, are alfo very good ; their touching is 
neat, livelv, and thin. 

After having duly weighed the nature of trees, 
their l'pread and order, and the difpofition of their 
branches, the artift muft get a lively idea of them, in 
order to keep up the fpirit of them throughout, either 
by making them apparent and diftinft in the fore¬ 
grounds, or obfeure and confided in proportion to their 
diftance. 

After having thus gained fome knowledge in good 
manner, it will next be proper to ftudy after nature, 
and 10 choofe and reftify it according to the idea-' 
which the aforefaid great mafters had of it. As to 
perfection, it can only be expeftedfrom long praftice 
and perfeverance. On the whole, it is proper for thofe 
who have an inclination for landfcape, above all things 
to take the proper methods for beginning it well. 

As for thofe who have made fome advance- in this 
part of painting, it is proper they (hr.uld colleft the-, 
neceffary materials for their further improvement, and: 
ftudy thofe objefts at leaft which they (hall have moft 
frequent occafion to reprefent. 

Painters ufually comprife, under the word Jludy, any 
thing whatever which they either defign or paint fe- 
parately after the life; whether figures, heads, feet,, 
hands, draperies, animals, m ivntaius, trees, plants, 
flowers, fruits, or whatever may confirm them in the 
juft imitation of nature : the drawings of thefe things 
is what they call Jludy ; whether they be fi r instruc¬ 
tion in defign, or only to allure them of the truth, 
and to perfeft their work. In faft, this word Jludy 
is the rpore properly ufed by painters, as in the di-. 
verfity of nature they are daily making new diicove- 
ries, and confirming themfelves in what they already- 
know. 

As the landfcape-painter need only ftudy fuch ob¬ 
jects as are to be met with in the country, we would’ 

recommend 
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I-and- recommend to him fome order, that his drawings may 
_ fca P C6 ' he always at hand when he wants them. For initarce, 
he fliould copy after nature, on feparate papers, the 
different effects of trees in general, and the different 
effefts of each kind in particular, with their trunks, 
foliage, and colours. He fliould alfo take the fame 
method with fome forts of plants, becaufe th^ir variety 
is a great ornament to terraces on fore-grounds. He 
f u.ih.t likewife to ftudy the effects of the fky in the 
feveral times of the day and feafons of the year, 
in the various difpofitions cf clouds, froth in ferene, 
thundering, and ftormy weather ; and in the offskip, 
the feveral forts of rocks, waters, and other principal 
objedls. 

Thefe drawings, which may be made at different 
times, iliould be collected together ; and all that relate 
to one matter be put into a book, to which the anift 
may have recourfe at any time for what he wants. 

Now, if the fine effe&s of nature, whether in Ihape 
or colour, whether for an entire pidlure or a part of 
one, be the artift’s ftudy ; and if the difficulty lies in 
chofing thofe effedts well, he muft for this purpofe be 
born with good fenfe, good tafte, and a fine genius ; 
and this genius muft be cultivated by the obfervations 
which ought to be made on the works of the beft ma¬ 
ilers, how they chofe nature, and how, while they 
corredted her, according to their art, they preferred 
her character. With thefe advantages, derived from 
nature and perfedted by art, the painter, cannot fail to 
make a good choice ; and, by diftinguifhing between 
the good and the bad, muft needs find great inftrudtion 
even from the moil common things. 

To improve themfelvesin this kind of ftudies, pain¬ 
ters have taken feveral methods. 

There are fome artifts who have defigned after na¬ 
ture, and in the open fields ; and have there quite finilh- 
ed thofe parts which they had chofen, but without ad¬ 
ding any colour to them. 

Others have drawn, in oil colours, in a middle-tint, 
on ftrong paper; and found this method convenient, 
becaufe, the colours finking they could put colour on 
colour, though different from each other. For this 
purpofe they took with them a flat box, which com- 
modioufly held their pallet, pencils, oil, and colours. 
This method, which indeed requires feveral imple¬ 
ments, is doubdefs the beft for drawing nature more 
particular’y, and with greater exaftnefs, efpecially if, 
after the work be dry and varnifhed, the artift return 
to the place where he drew, and retouch the principal 
things after nature. 

Others have only di awn the outlines of objedls, and 
fiightly walhed them in colours near the life, for the 
eafe of their memory. Others have attentively obferved 
filch parts as they had a nrnd to retain, and content¬ 
ed themfelves with committing them to their memory, 
which upon occafion gave them a faithful account of 
them. Others have made drawings in paftil and wafh 
together. Others, with mere curiofity and patience, 
have gone feveral times to the places which were to 
their tafte : the firft time they only made chofce of the 
parts, and drew them corredtly ; and the other times 
•were ft:ent in obferving the variety of colouring, and 
its alterations through change of light. 

Now thefe feveral methods are very good, and each 
may be pradlifed as beft fuits the ftudent and his tern- 
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per : but they require the r.ereff.iries of painting, as I.and- 
colours, pencils, paftils, and le fure. Nature how- fc -'l’ C5 
ever, at certain times, prefents extraordinary but * 

tranfient beauties, and fuch as can be cf no fervice to 
the artift who has not as much time as neceflary 
to imitate what he admires. The beft way per¬ 
haps to make advantage of fuch momentary occafions 
is this: 

The painter being provided with a quire of paper, 
and a black-lead pencil, let him quickly, but fiightly, 
defign what he fees extraordinary ; and, to remember' 
the colouring, let him mark the principal parts with 
characters, which he may explain at the bottom of the 
paper, as far as is neceflary for himfelf to underftand 
them : A cloud, for inflance, may be marked A, 
another cloud B, a light C, a mountain D, a terrace 
E, and fo on. And having repeated thefe letters at 
the bottom (f the paper, let him write againft each 
that it is of fuch or fuch a colour} or for greater 
brevity, only b'ue, red, vio’et, grey, &c. or any other 
Ihorter abbreviation. After this, he muft go to 
painfng as foon as poffible ; otherwife moft of what 
he has obferved will, in a bttle time, flip out of his 
memory. This method is the more ufefal, as it not 
only prevents our lofing an infinity of fudden and tran- 
fitory beauties, but alfo helps, by means of the afore- 
faid marks and characters, to perfect the other methods 
we have mentioned. 

If it be alked. Which is the propereft time for thefe 
ftudies ? the anfwer is, That nature fhould be ftudied 
at all times, becaufe fhei s to be reprefented at all fea¬ 
fons; but autumn yields the moft plentiful harveft for 
her fine effects : the mildciefs of that feafon, the beauty 
cf the fky, the richnefs of the earth, and the varigty 
of objects, are powerful inducements with the painter 
to make the proper inquiries for improving his genius 
and perfecting his art. 

But as we cannot fee or obferve every thing, it is 
very commendable to make ufe of other mens ftudies, 
and to look upon them as if they were our own. Ra¬ 
phael fent fome young men into Greece to defign fuch 
things as he thought would be of fervice to him, and 
accordingly made ufe of them to as good a purpofe as if 
he himfelf had defigned them on the fpot: for this, 

Raphael is fo far from deferving cenfure, that he ought, 
on the contrary to be commended; as an example, 
that painters ought to leave no way untried for im¬ 
proving in their profeffions. The landfcape-painter 
may, accordingly, make ufe of the works of all thofe 
who have excelled in any kind, in order to acquire a 
good manner ; like the bees, which gather their variety 
of honey from different flowers. 

General Remarks on Landfeapes. As the general 
rules of painting are the bafis of all the feveral kinds 
of it, we muft refer the landfcape-painter to them, or 
rather fuppofe him to be well acquainted with them. 

We Ihnll here only make fome general remarks on this, 
kind of painting. 

I. Landfcape fuppofes the knowledge and practice 
of the principal rules in psrfpedi’oe, in order to maintain 
probability. 

II. The nigber the leaves of trees are to the earth, 
the larger they are, and the greener; as being apteft 
to receive, in abundance, the fap which nourilhes 
them ; and the upper branches begin firft to take the 

rednefs 
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I,and- rednefs or yellownefs which colours them in autumn. 
fcape». But it is otherwife in plants ; for their flocks renew 
' ^ a jj t h e y £ar roun d, and their leaves fucceed one 

another, at a confiderable diftance of time, infomuch 
that nature, employed in producing new leaves to 
adorn the flock as it riles, does by degrees defert the 
under ones ; which, having firft performed their of¬ 
fice, are the firft that die : but this effect is more vifi- 
ble in fome than in others. 

HI. The under parts of all leaves are of a brighter 
green than the upper, and almoft always incline to the 
filveriflt; and thofe which are wind-ftiaken are known 
from others by that colour : but if we view them from 
beneath, when penetrated by the fun’s rays, they dil- 
cover fuch a fine and lively green as is far beyond all 
comparifon. 

IV. There are five principal things which give fpi- 
rit to landfcape, viz. figures, animals, waters, wind* 
fhaken trees, and thinnefs of pencilling ; to which add 
fmoke, when there is occafion to introduce it- 

V. When one colour predominates throughout a 
landfcape, as one green in fpring, or one red in au¬ 
tumn, the piece will look either as of one colour, or 
elfe as unfinifhed. We have feen many of Bourdon’s 
landfcapes, which, by handling the corn one way 
throughout, have loft much of their beauty, though 
the fituations and waters were very pleafant. The in¬ 
genious painter muft endeavour to correct, and, a,s 
they fay, redeem the harlh unfightly colouring of 
winter and fpring by means of figures, waters, and 
buildings; for fummer and autumn fubjefts are of 
t'hemfelves capable of great variety. 

VI. Titian and Caracche are thebeft models for in- 
fpiring good tafte, and leading the painter into a good 
track, with regard to forms and colours. He muft 
ufe all his endeavours to gain a juft idea of the prin¬ 
ciples which thofe great men have left us in their works; 
and to have his imagination filled with them, if he 
would advance by degrees towards that perfeftion 
which the artift fhould always have in view. 

VII. The landfcapes of thefe two matters teach us 
a great many things, of which difcourfe can give us 
no exaft idea, nor any general principle. Which way, 
for example, can the meafures of trees in general be 
determined, as we determine thofe of the human bo¬ 
dy ? The tree has no fettled proportions; moft of its 
beauty lies in the contrail of its branches, an unequal 
diftribution of boughs, and, in fhort, a kind of whim- 
fical variety, which nature delights in, and of which 
the painter becomes a judge when he has thoroughly 
relifhed the works of the two matters aforefaid. But 
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X. As there are ftyles of thought", fo there are alfo Portraiture 
ftyles of execution. We have handled the two relating “ ’ 

to thought, viz. the heroic and paftoral; and find 
that there are two alfo with regard to execution, viz. 
the firm ftyle, and the polilhed ; thefe two concern the 
pencil, and the more or lefs ingenious way of conduc¬ 
ing it. The firm ftyle gives life to work, and cxcufc for 
bad choice; and the polilhed finifhes and brightens 
every thing; it leaves no employment for tfie fpefta- 
tor’s imagination, which pleafes itfelf in difcovering 
and finifhing things which it afcribes to the artift, tho’ 
in faft they proceed only from itfelf. The polilhed 
ftyle degenerates into the foft and dull, if notfupported 
by a good opening or fituation ; but when thole two 
characters meet, die pifture is fine. 

Sect. IIJ„ Of Portraiture. 

If painting be an imitation of nature, it is doubly 
fo in a portrait; which not only reprefents a man in 
general, but fuch an one as may be diftinguifhed from 
all others. And as the greateft perfeftion of a por¬ 
trait is extreme likenefs, fo the greateft of its faults is 
torefemble a perfon for whom it was not made ; ftnce 
there are not in the world two perfons quite like one 
another. But before we proceed to the particulars 
which let us into the knowledge of this imitation, it is 
necsflary, for Ihortening this part of our fubjeft, to 
attend to fome general propofitions. 

I. Imitation is the elfence of painting: and good 
choice is to this effence what the virtues are to a 
man; they raife die value of it." For this reafon, it 
is extremely the painter’s intereft to choofe none but 
good heads, or favourable moments for drawing them, 
and fuch pofitions as may fupply the want of a fine 
natural. 

II. There are views of the natural, more or lefs 
advantageous: all depends upon turning it well, and 
taking it in the favourable moment. 

III. There is not a fingle perfon in the world who 
has not a peculiar charafter both in body and face. 

IV. Simple and genuine nature is more proper for 
imitation; and is a better choice than nature much 
formed, and embellifhed too artificially. 

V. To adorn nature too much is doing it a violence ; 
and -the aftion which attends it can never be free when 
its ornaments are not eafy. In ftiort, in proportion 
as we adorn nature, we make it degenerate from it¬ 
felf, and bring it down to art. 

VI. Some means are more advantageous than odiers 
to come at the fame end. 


we muft fay, in Titian’s praife, that the path he ftruck 
out is the fureft; bccaufe he has exaftly imitated na¬ 
ture in its variety with an exquifite tafte and fine co¬ 
louring : whereas Caracche, though an able artift, has 
not, more than others, been free from manner in his 
landfcapes. 

\ VIII. One of the greateft perfeftions of landfcape, 
in the variety it reprefents, is a faithful imitation of 
each particular charafter: as its greateft fault is a 
licentious praftice, which brings us to do things by 
rote. 

IX. Among thofe things which are painted prafti- 
cally, we ought to intermix one degree after nature, 
to induce the fpeftator to believe that all are fo. 

A' Vot.XIIL 


VII. We muft not only imitate what we do fee in 

nature, but alfo what we may poffibly fee that is ad¬ 
vantageous in art. v 

VIII. Things are valuable by comparifon ; and it is 
ouly by this we are enabled to make a right judgment 
of them. 

IX. Painters eafily accuftom themfelves to their 
own tints, and the manner of their matters: and af¬ 
ter this habit is rooted in them, they view nature not 
as {he really is, but as they are ufed to paint her. 

X. It is very difficult to make a pifture, the figures 
of which are as big as the life, to have its effeft near 
as at a diftance. A learned pifture pleafes the ig¬ 
norant only when it is at fome diftance; but judges 

4 M will 
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Portraiture will admire its artifice near, and its effedt at a dif- 
v tance. 

XI. Knowledge makes work pleafant and eafy. The 
traveller who knows his road, comes to his journey’s 
end with more fpeed and certainty than he who in* 
quires and gropes it out. 

XII. It is proper, before we begin a work, to 
meditate upon it, and to make a nice coloured lketch 
of it, for our own fatisfadtion, and an help to the 
memory. 

We cannot too much refledt on thefe propofitions; 
and it is neceffary to be well acquainted with them, 
that they may prefent themfelves to our mind, of their 
own accord, without our being at the trouble to re- 
cal them to our memory when we are at work. 

There are four things rieceffaty to make a portrait 
perfedt; air, colouring , attitude and drefs. 

Of Air . The air refpedts the lines of the face, the 
head-attire, and the fize. 

The lines of the face depend upon exadtnefs of 
draught, and agreement of the parts; which altoge¬ 
ther mull reprefent the phyfiognomy of the perfon 
painted in fuch a manner, that the pidture of his body 
may feem to be alfo that of his mind. 

It is not exadtnefs of defign in portraits that gives 
fpirit and true air, fo much as the agreement of the 
parts at the very moment when the difpofition and 
temperament of the fitter are to be hit off. We fee 
feveral portraits which,though correctly defigned, have 
a cold, languifhing, and Itupid air; whilft others, lefs 
corredf in defign, (trike us, however, at firll fight with 
the fitter’s character. 

Few painters have been careful enough to put the 
parts well together: Sometimes the mouth is fmiling, 
and the eyes are fad: at other times, the eyes are 
cheerful, and the cheeks lank : by which means their 
work has afalfe air, and looks unnatural. We ought 
therefore to remember, that, when the fitter puts on a 
fmiling air, the eyes clofe, the corners' of the mouth 
draw up towards the noftrils, the checks fwell, and 
and the eye' brows widen : but in a melancholy air, 
thefe parts have a contrary effedt. 

The eye brows being raifed, give a grave and noble 
air; but if arched, an air of aftoniftiment. 

Of all the parts of the face, that which contributes 
mod to likenefs is the nofe ; it is therefore of great 
moment to fet and draw it well. 

Though the hair of the head feems to be part of the 
drefs which is capable of various forms without alter¬ 
ing the air of the face ; yet the head attire which one 
has been mod accudomed to, creates fuch a likenefs, 
that we fcarce know a familiar acquaintance on his 
putting on a perriwig fomewhat different from that 
which he ufed to wear. It is neceffary therefore, as 
far as poffible, to take the air of the head ornament, 
and make it accompany and fet off that of the face, if 
there be no reafon to the conti ary. 

As to the dature, it contributes fo much to likenefs, 
that we very often know people without feeing their 
face; It is therefore extremely proper to draw the fize 
after the fitter himfelf, and in fuch an attitude as we 
think fit; which was Vandyke’s method. Here let us 
remark, that, in fitting, the perfon appears to be of 
a le|s free make, through the heaving of the {boulders; 
wherefore, to adjud his fize, it is proper to make him 


fiand for a fmall time, fwaying in the podure we Colouring, 
would give him, and then make our obfervation. But *— v — 
here occurs a difficulty, which we {hall endeavour to 
examine: “ Whether it is proper, in portraiture, to 
corredl the defedts of nature ?” 

Likenefs being the effence of portraiture, it would 
feem that we ought to imitate defedts as well as beau¬ 
ties, fince by this means the imitation will be more 
complete: it would be even hard to prove the CQntrary 
to one who would undertake the defence of this pofi- 
tion. But ladies and gentlemen do not much approve 
of thofe painters who entertain fuch fentiments, and 
put them in pradtice. It is certain that fome complai¬ 
sance in this refpedt is due to them ; and there is little 
doubt but their pidtures may be made to refemble, 
without difpleafing them; for the effedtual likenefs is 
a juft agreement of the parts that are painted with 
thofe of nature ; fo that we may be at no lofs to know 
the air of the face, and the temper of the perfon, whofe 
picture is before us. All deformities, therefore, when 
the air and temper may be difeovered without them,, 
ought to be either corredted or omitted in women’s and 
young men’s portraits. A nofe fomewhat awry may be 
helped, or a {hrivelled neck, or high {boulders, adapted 
to a good air, without going from one extreme to 
another. But this mull be done with great diferetion : 
for, by endeavouring to corredl nature too much, we 
infenfibly fall into a method of giving a general air to 
all our portraits; juft as, by confining ourfelves too 
much to the defedts and littlenefs of nature, we are in 
danger of falling into the low and taftelefs manner. 

But in the faces of heroes and men of rank, diftin- 
guiflied either by dignities, virtues, or great qualities, 
we cannot be too exadt, whether the parts be beau¬ 
tiful or not: for portraits of fuch perfons are to be 
(landing monuments to pofterity; in which cafe, every 
thing in a pidture is precious that is faithful. But af¬ 
ter whatever manner the painter acquits himfelf in this 
point, let him never forget good air nor grace ; and. 
that there are, in the natural, advantageous moments 
for hitting them off. 

Of Colouring. —Colouring, in portraiture, is an ef- 
fufion of nature, difeovering the true tempers of per¬ 
fons ; and the temper being effential to likenefs, it ought 
to be handled as exadtly as the defign. This part is the 
more valuable, as it is rare and difficult to hit. A great 
many painters have come to a likenefs By ftrokes and 
outlines; but certainly they are few who have fhown 
in colours the tempers of perfons. 

Two points are neceffary in colouring ; exadtnefs of 
tints, and the art of fetting them off. The former is 
acquired by pradtice, in examining and comparing the 
colours we fee in life with thofe by whch we would 
imitate it: and the art of thofe tints confifts in know-, 
ing what one colour will produce when fet by another, 
and in making good what either diftance or time may 
abate of the glow aud frefhnefs of the colours. 

A painter who does nothing more than what he fees, 
will never arrive at a perfedt imitation ; for though his 
work may feem, on the eafel, to be good to him, it 
may not appear fo to others, and perhaps even to him¬ 
felf, at a diftance. A tint which, near, appears dif- 
joined, and of one colour, may look of another at a 
diftance, and be confounded in the mafs it belongs to. 

If you would have your work,'therefore, to produce a 
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good effect in the place where it is to hang, both the 
colours and lights muft be alittle loaded; but learnedly, 
and with difcretion. In this point confult Titian, Ru¬ 
ben?, Vandyke and Rembrandt’s methods; lor in¬ 
deed their art is wonderful. 

The tints ufually require three times of obfervation. 
The fir ft is at the perfon’s firft fitting down, when he 
has more fpirit and colour than ordinary; and this is to 
be noted in the firft hour of his fitting. The fecond is 
when, being compofed, his look is as ufual; which is 
to be c-bferved in the fecond hour. And the third is 
when, through tirefomenefs by fitting in one pofture 
his colour alters to what wearinefs ufually creates. On 
which account, it is belt to keep to the fitter’s ufual 
tint, a little improved. He may alfo rife, and take 
fome turns about the room, to gain frefli lpirits, and 
lhake off or prevent fome tirefomenefs. 

In dratei tes , all forts of colours do not fuit all forts 
of peribns. In mens portraits, we need only obferve 
great truth and great force : but in womens there muft 
alfo be charms; whatever beauty they have muft ap¬ 
pear in a fine light, and their blemilhes muft by fome 
means or other be foftened. For this reafon, a white, 
lively, and bright tint, ought never to be fet off by a 
fine yellow, which would make it look like plafter ; 
but rather by colours inclining to green, blue, or grey, 
or fuch others as, by their oppefition, may make the 
tint appear more flelhy than ufual in fair women. Van¬ 
dyke often made a fillemot-coloured curtain for his 
ground; but that colour is foft and brown. Brown 
women on the other hand, who have yellow enough 
in their tints to fupport the character of flefhinefs, may 
very well have yellowifh draperies, in order to bring 
down the yellow of their tints, and make them look 
the frefher, and near very high-coloured and lively 
carnations linen does wonders. 

In grounds , two things are obfervable ; the tone and 
the colour. The colour is to be confidered in the fame 
manner as thofe of draperies, with refpeft to the head. 
The tone muft be always different from the mafs it 
fupports, and of which it is the ground, that the ob¬ 
jects coming upon it may not feem tranfparent, but 
folid and raifed. The colour of the hair of the head 
ufually determines the tone of the ground; and when 
the former is a bright chefnut, we are often embarraf- 
fed, unlefs helped by means of a curtain, or fome ac¬ 
cident of the claro-obfcuro, fuppofed to be behind, or 
unlefs the ground is a Iky. 

We muft further obferve, that where a ground is 
neither curtain nor landfcape, or fuch like, but is plain 
and like a wall, it ought to be very much party-colour¬ 
ed, with almoft imperceptible patches or ftains ; for 
befides its being fo in nature, the picture will look the 
more grand. 

Of Attitude, or Pofture .—Attitudes ought to fuit 
the ages and qualities of perfons and their tempers. 
In old men and women, they (hould be grave, majellic, 
and fometimes bold : and generally, in women, they 
ought to have a noble fimplicity and modeft cheerful- 
nefs; for modefty ought to be the charadter of women; 
a charm infinitely beyond coquetry! and indeed co-. 
quettes themfelves care not to be painted fuch. 

Attitudes are of two kinds: one in motion, the 
other at reft. Thofe at reft may fuit every perfon ; 
but thofe in motion are proper for young people only, 
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and are hard to be exprefl'cd ; becaufe a great part of 
the hair and drapery muft be moved by the aft; mo¬ 
tion, in painting, being never better expreffed than 
by fuch agitations. The attitudes at reft muft not 
appear fo much at reft as to feem to reprdent an in¬ 
active perfon, and one who fits for no other purpof: 
but to be a copy. And though the figure th tt is re- 
prelented be at reft, yet the painter, if he thinks fit, 
may give it a flying drapery, provided the feene or 
ground be not a chamber or clofe place. 

It is above all things necellary that the figures which, 
are not employed lhould appear to fatisfy the fpedla- 
tor’s curiofity ; and for this purpofe llimv tliemfelvc-, 
in fuch an adtionas fuits their tempers and conditions, 
as if they would inform him what they really were : 
and as moft people pretend to fincerity, honefty, and 
greatnefs of mind, we muft avoid, in attitudes, a'l 
manner of affedtation; every thing there muft appear 
ealy and natural, and difeover more or lefs fpirit, 
noblenefs, and mnjefty, in proportion to the perfon’s 
charadter and dignity. In a word the attitudes are 
the language of portraits : and the Ikilful painter ought 
to give great attention to them. 

But the belt attitudes are fuch as induce thefpedta- 
tor to think that the fitter took a favourable opportu¬ 
nity of being feen to advantage, and without affecta¬ 
tion. There is only one thing to be obferved with 
regard to womens portraits, in whatever attitude they 
are placed; which is, that they fway in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to give their face but little fhade ; and that we 
carefully examine whether the lady appear moft beau¬ 
tiful in a Infilling or in a ferious air, and condudt our- 
felves accordingly. Let us now proceed to the next 
article. 

Of ProMce in Portraiture. —According to De Piles, 
portraiture requires three different fittings and ope¬ 
rations ; to wit, dead-colouring, fecond'-colouring, and 
retouching or finifhing. Before the painter dead- 
colour, he muft attentively confider what afpedt will 
beft fuit the fitter, by putting him in different pofi- 
tions, if we have not any fettled defign before us: and 
when we have determined this, it is of the laft conle- 
quence to put the parts well together, by comparing 
always one part with another; for not only the por¬ 
trait acquires a greater likenefs when well defigned, 
but it is troublefome to make alterations at the fecond 
fitting, when the artift muft only think of painting, 
that is, of difpofing and uniting his colours; 

Experience tells us, that the dead-colouring ought 
to be clean, becaufe of the flops and tranfparency of 
tire colours, efpeclally in the (hades: and when the 
parts are well put together and become clammy, they 
muft be judicioufly lweetened and melted into each 
other; yet without taking away the air of the pic¬ 
ture, that the painter may have the pleafure of finifh- 
ing it, in proportion as he draws. But if fiery geni- 
ufes do not like this method of fcumbling, let them 
only mark the parts flightly, andfo far as is neceffary 
for giving an air. 

In dead-colouring, it is proper to put in rather too 
little than too much hair about the forehead ; that, in 
finifhing, we may be at liberty to place it where we 
pleafe, and to paint with all poflible foftnefs and de¬ 
licacy. If, on the contrary, you (ketch upon the fore¬ 
head a lock which, may appear to be of a good tafte, 
4 M 2 and 
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Praitke of and becoming the work, you may be puzzled in fi- 
Vandyke. n ifhing it, and not find the life exaftly in the fame 
pofition as you would paint it. But this obfervation 
is not meant for men of {kill and confummate experi¬ 
ence, who have nature in their heads, and make her 
l'ubmit to their ideas. 

The bufinefs of the fecond fitting is, to put the co¬ 
lours well in their places, and to paint them in a man¬ 
ner that is fuitable to the fitter and to the effeft we 
propofe : But before they are made clammy, we ought 
to examine afrefh whether the parts are rightly placed, 
and here and there to give fome touches towards like- 
nefs, that, when we are affured of it, the work may 
go on with greater fatisfaftion. If the painter .under¬ 
hand what he is about, and the portrait be juftly de- 
figned, he ought as much as poffible to work quick ; 
the fitter will be better pleafed, and the work will by 
this means have the more fpirit and life. But this rea- 
dinefs is only the effeft of long ftudy and experience ; 
for we may well be allowed a confiderable time to find 
out a road that is eafy, and fuch as we mull often tra¬ 
vel in. 

Before we retouch or •finifh, it is proper to ter¬ 
minate the hair, that, on finifhing the carnations, 
we may be abler to judge of the effect of the whole 
head. 

If, at the fecond fitting, we cannot do all we in¬ 
tended, which often happens, the third makes up the 
lofs, and gives both fpirit, phyfiognomy, and cha* 
rafter. 

If we would paint a portrait at once, we muff load 
the colouring; but neither fweeten, nor drive, nor 
very much oil it: and if we dip the pencil in var- 
nilh as the work advances, this will readily enable us 
to put colour on colour, and to rtiix them without 
driving. 

The ufe and fight of good piftures give greater 
light into tilings than words can exprefs. What hits 
one -artiit’s underftanding and temper may be dtfa- 
greeable to another’s ; and almoft all painters have 
taken different ways, though their principles were of¬ 
ten the fame. 

We are told that a friend of Vandyke’s having ob- 
ferved to him now little time he bellowed on his por¬ 
traits. Vandyke anfwered, “ That at firll he worked 
hard, and took great pains, to acquire a reputation, 
and alfo to get a fwift hand, againft the time lie fhould 
work for his kitchen.” Vandyke’s cuftom is faid to 
• have been this: He appointed both the day and hour 
for the perfon’s fitting, and worked not above an 
hour on any portrait, either in rubbing in or finifhing ; 
fo that as foon as his clock informed him that the 
hour was out, he rofe up, and made a bow to the 
fitter, to fignify, that he had done enough for that 
day, and then appointed another hour fome other 
day ; whereupon his fervant came to clean his pencils, 
and brought a frefii pallet, whilft he was receiving 
another fitter, whofe day and hour he had before 
appointed. By this method he worked on feveral pic¬ 
tures the fame day with extraordinary expedition. 

After having lightly dead-coloured the face, he put 
the fitter, into tome attitude which he had before con¬ 
trived: and on a grey paper, with white and black 
crayons, he defigncd, in a quarter of an hour, his 
Ih ape and drapery, which he difpofed in a grand 
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manner, and an exqUifite tafte. After this he gave the Judgment 
drawing to the fkilful people he had about him, to ol ’ liau -, 
paint after the fitter’s own clothes, which at Van¬ 
dyke’s requeft, were fent to him for that purpofe. 

When his difciples had done what they could to thefe 
draperies, he lightly went over them again 5 and fo, 
in a little time, by this great knowledge, difplayed 
the ait and truth which we at this day admire in them. 

As for hands, he had in his houfe people of both fexes, 
whom he paid, and who ferved as models. 

This conduft of Vandyke, however, is mentioned 
rather to gratify the reader’s curidfity, than to ex¬ 
cite his imagination ; he may choofe as much of it as 
he pleafes, and as fuits his own genius, and leave the 
reft. 

Wemuft obferveby the way, that there is nothing 
fo rare as fine hands, either in the delign or colouring. 

It is therefore convenient to cultivate, if we can, a 
friendfhip with fome woman who will take pleafure in 
ferving for a copy: The way to win them is, to praife 
their beauty exceedingly. But if an opportunity 
ferves of copying hands after Vandyke, it muft not be 
let flip : for he drew them with a furprifmg delicacy, 
and an admirable colouring. 

It is of great fervice to copy after the manners 
which come neareft to nature ; as are thofe of Titian 
and Vandyke. We muft, at fuch times, believe them, 
to be nature itfelf; and, at fome diftance, confider. 
them as fuch, and fay to ourfelves.— What colour ancf 
tint Jball I ufe fer fuch a part ? And then, coining near 
the pifture, We ought to examine whether we are 
right or not; and to make a fixed rule of what we 
have difeovered, and did not praftife before without 
uncertainty. 

It is recommended, before we begin colouring, to 
catch the very firft moments, which are commonly the 
inoft agreeable and moft advantageous, and to keep 
them in our memory for ufe when we are finifhing : 
for the fitter, growing tired with being long.m the 
fame place, loi'es thofe fpirits, which, at his firft fit¬ 
ting down, gave beauty to the parts, and conveyed 
to the tint more lively blood, and a frefher colour. 

In fhort, we muft join to truth a probable and advan¬ 
tageous poflibility, which, far from abating likenefs, 
ferves rather to fet it off. For this end, we ought to 
begin with obferving the ground of a tint, as well 
what it is in lights as in {hades ; for the lhades are 
only beautiful as they are proportioned to the light, 

We muft obferve, if the tint be very lively, whether 
it partake of yellownefs, and where that yellownefs is 
placed ; becaufe ufually, towards the end of the fit-( 
ting, fatigue diffufes a general yellownefs, which 
makes us forget what parts were of this colour, and 
what were not, unlefs we had taken due notice of it, 
before. For this reafon, at the fecoud fitting, the 
colours muft be everywhere readily clapped in, an<F 
fuch as appear at the firft fitting down ; for thefe are 
always the fineft. 

The fureft way to judge of colours is by compa- 
rifon ; and to know a tint, nothing is better than 
to compare it with linen placed next it, or elfe pla¬ 
ced next to the natural obj eft, if there is oecafion.— 

We fay this only to thofe who have little praftifed 
nature. 

The portrait being now foppo-fed to be as much 

finiftied 
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Different finiflied a? you are able, nothing remains, but, at 4. Painting in water-colours • that is, with co- 

Methods of feme reafonable diftance, to view both the picture and lours mixed with water and gum, or pulls, he. 

Paint ing. f ltter together, in order to determine with certainty, 5. Miniature painting ; which differs from the 

whether there is any thing itill wanting to perfect the preceding as it reprefents objects in the leall difser- 

work. ' niftle magnitudes. 

6. Painting in crayons ; for which purpose coIoujf, 
Sect. IV. Of Theatric Decorations ; the Defigns for either ftmple or compound, are mixed with gum, and 
Furniture, Embroidery, Carriages, life. made into a kind of hard parts like chalk/and with 

which they draw on paper or parchment. 

Of Theatrical Decorations. —This is a particular art 7. Painting in enamel ; which is cfone on copp.-r 
which unites feveral of the general parts of painting or gold, with mineral colours that are dried by lire, 
with ti e knowledge of architecture, peifpective, he. and become very durable. The paintings on the 
They who apply themfelves to it would do well to porcelain of China and Europe, on Delpht/varc, he. 
defign tlieir decorations by day, and to colour them are fo many forts of enamel. 

by candle-light, as they will be much better able to 8. Painting in wax, or encaustic painting: This 
judge of the effect of a painting intended to be viewed is a new or rather an old invention renewed, in which 
by that light. It is proper alio to caution the young there are in France performances highly pleafmm It 
painter to avoid, as much as pofllble, die uniting the is done with wax mixed with varnilh arid Colours, 
imitations of nature with nature itfelf; that is, he fhould 9. Painting on glass ; of which there are various 
not introduce with h ; s decorations living horfes, or kinds. 

other animals, real fountains or cafcades, trees, or fta- See all the articles here enumerated, explained in the 
tues, &c. For fuch combinations are the efFe< 5 ! of order of the alphabet. On one of them, however, 
ignorance and a bad tarte ; they are the refource of fome additional ob.ervations may here be fubjoineu. 
painters of little ability; they difeover a fterility of in- - nr ... ,, 

vention, and produce great inconvenience in there- * 1 ' / fainting in >ejco. 

prefentation. Thole pieces which they call moving Of all kinds of painting frefco is the mod ancient, 
piftures, where the painted landfcape remains im- the moll durable, the moll fpeedily executed, anJ the 
moveable, and the figures move by means of fprings, moll proper to adorn great buddings. It appears, that 
form a part of thefe decorations; and there are foiwe the fragments of ancient painting handed down to us 
of them, as thofe of Antwerp and Ghent, that have by the Romans are all in frefco. Norden, quoted by 
a pleafing effedt. Winkleman, (peaks of the ruins of Egyptian palaces 

The defigns for furniture, carriages, porcelain, and and temples, in which are Coloffian paintings on walls 
other branches of manufadfure, Form alfo a vety im- 80 feet high. The defeription which thofe authors 
portant article of painting in general, and of acade- have given of thefe paintings, of the prepared ground, 
my painting in particular. This is a diHindi branch and of the manner in which the colours have been 
of the art; and without doubt not the leaf! lifeful of its employed, &c. ihows plainly that they have been ex¬ 
parts, as it concurs fo effentially to the fuccefs of ina- excuted in frefco. 

tuifadlures, and confequently to the pvofperity of a The liability of frefco is demonftrated by the exiflence 
ftate: and it is an art, to which it were much to be of thole fragments of the higheft antiquity. There are 
wilhed that youth of ability and invention would ap- no other kinds of painting which could equally have 
ply themfelves. See the articles Japanning and Por- refilled the injuries of the weather, the excefiive ari- 
celain. dity of certain elements, the moiilure of fubterraneous 

fituations, and the encroachments of barbarians. 

Sect. V. Enumeration of the different Methods of Paint - There are different opinions concerning the climate 

tng , or the different Means and Materials that Paint- moll proper to preferve this kind of painting. “ It is 
trs matt ufe of to imitate all ‘uifihle Objects on a plane obferved (fays Felibien), that the colours in frefco fade 
Superficies. fooner in Italy and Languedoc than at Paris; perhaps 

from lefs heat in the laft mentioned place, or better 
Those now in pradtice are, lime.” M. Falconet contradidls this affertion in his 

1. Painting in oil ; which is preferable to all other notes on Pliny, vol. i. p. 223. of his mifcellaneous- 

methods, as it is more fufoeptible of all forts of expref- works, publiihed at Paris 1787. Painting in frefco,. 
fions, of more perfedl gradations of colours, and is at according to this author, is longer preferred in dry 
the fame time more durable. and warm, than in northern and moiil climates. How- 

2. Mosaic painting; an invention truly wonderful; ever oppofite the fentiments-of thefe two author; may 

it is compofed of a great number of fin all pieces of appear to be, it is poffible to reconcile them, when 
marble of different colours, joined together with ftucco. we confider, that the expofure to a burning fun is ca- 
The works of this kind are made principally at Rome, pable of operating a great change of the colours on, 
where this art has been carried fo far as to refemble the one hand, and that the froft in a cold climate ine- 
the paintings of the greateft matters; and of thefe are vitably deftroys the paintings of frefco on the other, 
made monuments for the lateft pofterity. Frort is capable of burfting Hones, of corroding the 

3. Painting in fresco ; which is by drawing, with petrified veins of earth in the heart of coloured marble, 
colours diluted with water, on a wall newly plattered, and, in fhort, nothing can refill its defiruftive operation 
and with which they fo incorporate, that they perifh Thefe obfervations on frefco painting, lead us to 

only with the ftucco itfelf. This is principally ufed conclude, that the choice of place, when they are with- 
on ceilings-. out doors, is of the greateft importance,. In countries- 

where 
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Trcfco. where there is little or no froft, an expofure to the 
' “ v * north is the moft favourable; and in cold climates a 
weftern expofure fhould be made choice of, becaufe 
the firft rays of the rifing fun have a very pernicious 
effedl: after froft. We are not, however, wholly'fto 
adopt the fentiment of M. Falconet with regard to the 
pernicious effects of moifture on frefco paintings : for, 

1. The ancient paintings recovered from moift places, 
in which they were buried for many ages, have, un¬ 
der enormous heaps of earth, preferved all their colours. 
Thofe from the ruins of Herculaneum have been ob- 
ferved, on the contrary, to lofe their colours in a Ihort 
time after they have been dried by the exterior air. 

2. The mortar which compofes the ground of this 
.painting is not deftroyed in our rainy climates. It is 
neceffary frequently to ufe powder in removing pieces 
of this mortar, which are now found to obftrudt fome 
buildings in Paris. 

After the choice of place, the choice of materials 
is the next thing of importance in executing trefco. 
To make it durable, the ground is the objedt of chief 
attention; and to make this perfect, the mortar ufed 
by the ancients, now unknown, would be neceffary. 

It is eafy to perceive, that a minute detail of forms, 
an extenfive mixture and gradation of tints, and the 
merit of a delicate and gentle touch, can make no part 
of the excellencies of this kind of painting. It can¬ 
not bear a clofe examination like a pidture in oil. 
There is always fomething dry and rough which dif- 
pleafes. An artift who would flatter himfelf with fuc- 
-cefs in a frefco placed near the eye would be grofsly 
deceived : a common fpedlator would find it coari'e and 
•badly finifhed. 

Frefco is chiefly employed in palaces, temples, and 
public edifices. In thefe vaft places no kind of paint¬ 
ing can be preferred to it; large, vivid in its ftrokes, 
and conftantly frefh, it enriches the ardhitedlure, ani¬ 
mates it, and gives relief to the eye from the repetition 
of the fame forms, and the monotony of colour in a 
place where coloured marbles and bronzes are not em¬ 
ployed. Still more a fine frefco gives the greateft 
-efFedl to a lofty building, fince this building ferves 
as a frame and fupport to this enchanting art, which 
fixes the attention of every perfon of fenfibility and 
tafte. 

We Avail afterwards have occafion to fhow the man¬ 
ner of executing frefco, as well as the nature and ap¬ 
plication of the colours employed in it: it is neceffary 
to demonftrate here, that it has a frefhnefs, fplendor, 
and vigour not to be found in oil or water colours. 

A known principle in all kind of painting is, that 
the colouring is more perfect in proporption as it ap¬ 
proaches to the lights and Ihades in nature. As co¬ 
lours applied to any fubjedl can never reach this degree 
of perfedlion, the allufion which painters produce 
confifts in the comparifon and oppofition of the tones of 
colours among themfelves. 

If the white of the fined; and pureft oil appears 
heavy and grey, compared with great lights in na¬ 
tural whites, it follows, that, in order to copy them 
with fidelity, the tones which follow the firft white 
muft be degraded in an exadt proportion. Thus it is 
■neceffary that the (hades of a pidture be confiderably 
•deeper than thofe of the model; efpccially if, from 
•the greateft lights to the browns, one hath proper- 
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tionally followed the diftance which is found between Frefco. 

the colours on the pallet and the tones of the objedt --' / *“ 

copied. 

Now if the white of frefco be infinitely more bright 
than that of oil, the fame effedl will be obtained in a 
brown tone. On the other fide, if it conftantly hap¬ 
pens that the brown tones of frefco are much more vi¬ 
gorous than thofe of water colours, and equal even to 
the browns of oil itfelf, it is certain that it poffeffes 
a fplendor and vigour more extenfive than any other 
kind of painting. Thus in the hands of an artift who 
is well acquainted with the colours fit for frefco, it is 
more fufceptible of the general effedl, and more ca¬ 
pable than any other kind of giving projedtion and the 
femblance of life to the figures. 

If we were to inquire why painting in frefco is now 
fcarccly or never pradtifed, we fhould perhaps aferibe it 
to the great talents required to execute it. “ Many of 
our painters (fays Vafari in his treatife on painting) 
excel in oil and water colours, and yet fail in frefco; 
becaufe of all kinds this requires the greateft ftrength 
of genius, boldnefs in the ftrokes, and refolution.” 

If in an age abounding in great mafters, it was diffi¬ 
cult to excel in this kind, it muft be much more fa 
in ours ; but we fhould not require the charadters of 
fublimity and ftyle to which men were accuftomed in 
the time of Vafari. 

We fhould execute in frefco as we do in oils; for 
Italy herfelf, along with Michael Angelo and Zui* 
charo, had Cortonni Giardano and Francifchini as 
middling frefco-painters. And in France, Lafoffe, Bon 
Boulogne, and Perur, performed feveral works in 
frefco which might be imitated by the painters of our 
times. But let us proceed to the real caufes for aban¬ 
doning this art. Thefe proceed from the want of 
knowledge and tafte in the perfons who employ the 
artifts, and from the manners of the age. As a plea- 
fant or licentious conceit, unfinifhed colouring, and 
bold effedts of (hade, are the chief objedts of confide- 
ration, a very fmooth painting enlivened by gentle 
touches completely gratifies the perfon who pays the 
price ; and therefore the philofophical principles of the 
art, which require ftudy, are not cultivated. 

We fhall now attend to the mechanical procefs of 
this ufeful and beautiful kind of painting. Before 
painting, it is neceffary to apply two layers. If the 
wall on which you are to paint is of brick, the layer 
is eafily applied ; but if it is of freeftone clofely 
united, it is neueffary to make excavations in the ftone, 
and to drive into them nails or pegs of wood in order 
to hold the firft layer. 

The firft layer is made of good lime and a cement 
of pounded brick, or, which is (till better, river-fand s 
this latter forms a layer more uneven, and better fitted 
to retain the fecond fmooth and polifhed layer applied 
to its furface. 

There fhould be experiments to difeover a layer 
ftill more compadt, and more independent of the vari¬ 
ations of the air ; fuch for example, as covers the 
aquedudts and ancient refervoirs conftrudted by the 
Romans in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

, Before applying the fecond layer, on what you are 
to paint, it is neceffary that the firft be perfedfly dry ; 
for there iffues from the lime, when it is moift, a fmell 
both difagreeable and pernicious to the artift. 

When 
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Frefco. When the firft layer Is perfectly dry, it is wet with 

' —*- water in proportion to its drynels, that the fecond 

layer may the more eafily incorporate with it. 

The fecond layer is commpol'ed of lime flaked in 
the air and expofed for a year, and of river-fand, of 
an equal grain, and moderately fine. 

It requires an aftive and intelligent mafon to apply 
this layer, as the furface mull be altogether equal. 
The operation is performed with a trowel; and the 
operator requires to have a fmall piece of wood to 
take away the large grains of fand, which remaining, 
might render the furface uneven. 

To give a fine polifh to this layer, one ought to 
take a fheet of paper, apply it to the wall, and pafs 
and repal's the trowel over the paper. By this means 
the little inequalities which hurt the exadtnels of the 
ftroke, and which produce falfe appearances at a 
diftance, are entirely fmoothed. 

The artift muft not lay more than the painter can 
finifh in a day, as this kind of painting muft be exe¬ 
cuted on a frefh ground. 

The layer being thus prepared, the painter begins 
his operation ; but as painting in frefco muft be execu- 
cuted rapidly, and as there is no time to retouch any 
of the ftrokes, the painter, as we have obferved under 
the article Fresco, takes care to provide himfelf with 
large cartoons, on which he has drawn, with exadt- 
nefs, and in their full fize, the figures which he is to 
paint, which leaves him nothing to do but to copy 
them on the wall. 

The cartoons are compofed of feveral Iheets of 
large paper palled one on another, neither too thick 
nor too flender. 

The painter traces the tracks of the figures on the 
plafter, by pafling a fteel point over the tracks in the 
cartoons, or in pricking them. 

Having in this manner attained an exadt and fpeedy 
drawing, it now remains to execute the painti.ig. 

But it is effential, when one wifhes to finilh any 
fmall work of this kind, in the firft place to be in¬ 
formed of the proper colours, and of thofe which can¬ 
not be ufed. 

In general the colours which are extradled from 
earths, and thofe which have paffed through the fire, 
are the only ones which can be employed in this kind 
of painting. 

The colours are white, made of lime, the white of 
egg-lhells, ultramarine, the black of charcoal, yellow 
ochre, burnt vitriol, red earth, green of Verona, 
Venetian black, and burnt ochre. 

There are others which require to be ufed with 
great precaution, fuch as enamel blue, cinnabar, and 
white marble dull. 

When enamel blue is ufed, it requires to be applied 
inftantaneoufly, and when the lime is very moift, 
otherwife it does not incorporate with the plafter ; 
and if one retouch with this colour, it muft be done 
an hour or more after the firft application, to increafe 
its luftre. 

With regard to the white marble dull, it is fubjedt 
to turn black if it be not mixed up with a convenient 
quantity of white lime. 

Cinnabar, which has a fplendor almoft fuperior to 
all other colours, lofes it almoft entirely when mixed 
with lime. At the fame time, it may be employed in 
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places not expofed to the air, with a little degree of Elydoric 
care in the preparation. Reduce a quantity of the Fain ting. 
pure ft cinnabar to powder, put it into an earthen vef- ' v 4 
fel, and pour lime-water on it for two or three times.. 

By this procefs the cinnabar receives fome impreffion 
of lime-water, which makes it capable of being employ¬ 
ed in frefco-painting. 

One of the bell colours, and the one moft ufed in, 
frefco for the gradation of tints, and for giving the 
requifite tone, is white of lime. This white is prepa¬ 
red by mixing lime flaked long before with good 
water. The lime depofits a fediment at the bottom 
of the veflel; when the water is poured off, this fedi-- 
ment is the white of lime. 

Another kind of white might be ufed, the effedls 
of which would be known by experience, namely, tire 
white of egg-lhells. To prepare this white one muft 
take a great quantity of lhells of eggs, which muft be 
pounded and boiled in water along with a quantity of 
quicklime ; after this they are put into a ftrainer, and 
walhed^repeatedly with fountain-water. 

The’lhells are again pounded until the water em¬ 
ployed for that purpofe become pure and limpid ;-and 
when they are in this manner reduced to powder, this , 
powder is grinded in water, and formed into fmall 
pieces, and dried in the fun. 

All die different kinds of ochres make excellent co¬ 
lours for frefco, and take different fhades, being pre- 
vioully burned in iron chefts. 

With regard to the Naples yellow, it is dangerous 
to ufe it where the painting is much expofed to the- 
air. The blacks of charcoal, of peach ftones, and of 
vine twigs, are good ; but that extradled from bones 
is of no value. 

Roman vitriol gathered at the furnaces, and which 
is called burnt vitriol, grinded afterwards in fpirit of 
wine, refills the a>r extremely well when employed in 
lime. There is alfo a red extradled from this prepara¬ 
tion fomewhat like that produced from lac. 

This colour is very proper for preparing the layers 
to be coloured with cinnabar; and the draperies paint¬ 
ed with thefe two colours will vie in fplendor with 
thofe painted with fine lac in oil. 

The ultramarine is the moft faithful colour ; and it. 
not only never changes, but it communicates this pre¬ 
cious quality to thole colours with which it is mixed. 

The manner of employing thofe colours, is to grind, 
them in water, and to begin by arranging them into 
the principal tints you are to employ : thefe are after¬ 
wards put into pots ; and it is neceifary to ufe a great, 
many pallets raifed at the edges, to form the interme¬ 
diate fliades, and to have under your eye all the fliades. 
you require. 

As all the tints, except burnt ochre, violet red, and 
blacks of all kinds, are apt to become clear, the pain¬ 
ter muft have befide him fome pieces of brick or new 
tile very dry. A dalh of the colours is applied to one 
of thefe with the pencil before ulingthem ; and as tile 
inllantaneoully imbibes the water, one perceives what 
the lhade will be after the frefco is dry. 

§ 2. Elydoric Painting, invented by M. Vincent of Mont-, 
petit. 

This new kind of painting is little known, and ca¬ 
pable of great improvement. 


Its 
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Blydor’u' Its principal advantages are, that the art id is able 
,V a ‘| t ‘ i ’S- i to give the greateft finilhing poffible to fmall figures 
in oil; and to add to the mellownefs of oil painting, the 
greateft beauty of water-colours in miniature, and to 
do it in fuch a manner that it appears like a large pic¬ 
ture feen through a glals which diminilhes objects. 

This kind of painting takes its name from two 
Greek words expreffive of oil and water ; becawfe thefe 
two liquids are employed in the execution. The fol¬ 
lowing is the manner of proceeding: A piece of very 
fine linen or of white taffety, is fized with ftarch, in 
the moll equal manner poffible, on pieces of glafs about 
two inches fquare, the angles of which are blunted in 
■order that the cloth may cover them neatly and with¬ 
out wrinkles. 

When thefe pieces of cloth are fufficiently dry, a 
layer cornpofed of whitelead finely grinded, and oil of 
pinks or of poppies, the whiteft that can be found, is 
applied to them with a knife. When this layer is dry 
enough to admit of feraping, more may be applied if 
necelfary. 

As it is of the greateft importance for the prefer- 
Vaticn of this kind of painting, that the different lay¬ 
ers be purged oil, in order that they may imbibe 
the colours applied to them, it is necelfary that their 
furface be very fmooth, very dry, and very hard. 

The artift is next provided with a circle of copper 
nearly two inches in diameter, one-fourth of an inch 
in height, extremely thin, and painted on the infide 
with black. This circle is employed to contain the 
Vater on the furface of the pi&ure. 

The preference is given to water diftilled from rain 
or fnow ; becaufe ordinary water, from the falls which 
it contains, is pernicious to this kind of painting. 

It is neceffary alfo to obferve, that the colours mull 
be grinded between two oriental agates, moft carefully 
preferved from duft, and mixed with oil of poppies, or 
any other ficcative oil which has been extracted without 
fire, and pure as water. 

All the colours being grinded, they are placed in a 
fin all heap on a piece of glafs which is covered with 
diftilled water in a tin-box. 
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When the materials are thus prepared, the fubjefl: Elydoric 
is {lightly traced on one of the pieces of cloth above- Painting, 
mentioned with a lead pencil. - v -- 

The tints are formed on the pallets from the heaps 
of colours under the water, and the pallet placed as 
ufual on the left arm with the thumb through the 
aperture. 

The picture is held before the thumb and fore¬ 
finger, fupported by the middle, and the neceffary pen¬ 
cils between the third and little fingers. The hand is 
fupported on the back of a chair, that there may be 
full liberty of bringing the.work near, or keeping it 
at a diftancefrom the eye. 

The pencils are cleaned with the effence of reftified 
turpentine. 

After having made the rough draught with the co¬ 
lours ftill freffi, the circle cf copper, which ought to 
furround the pidure is fitted exadly to the furface. 

The diftilled water is poured within this circle to 
the height of one-eighth part of an inch ; and the 
body is leaned forward till the fight fall perpendicularly 
on the objed. 

The third finger of the right hand mull reft on the 
internal right angle of the pidure. 

The artift, with a fine and firm pencil, runs over 
the firft draught, to give colour to the weak places, 
and to foften thefe which appear too ftrong. 

As foon as the oil fwims on the top, the water is 
poured off, and the pidure is carefully covered with 
a watch-glafs, and dried in a box with a gentle heat. 

When it isfufficiently dry, to be feraped almoft to 
a level with the knife : the above operation is renewed 
till the artift is fatisfied* with his work. 

It is in this laft work that the artift feels all the 
advantage of this new method for finiftiing. 

The water poured on the pidure difeovers all the 
faults of the pencil, gives facility in fearching into the 
bottom of the ffiades, and the power of correding the 
work and rendering it perfed. 

When the work is finiftied: it is put under a cryftal 
where there is no admiffion of external air, and dried 
with a gentle heat. 


PART III. Or Oeconomical Painting. 


SECTION III. 

objed of this Part is to give an account of 
JL fome mechanical proceedings in certain kinds of 
painting, C dculated topreferve and embellifii the walls 
of houfes and furniture. This branch of the art ex¬ 
tends to every part cf architedure. The whole build¬ 
ing becomes the workffiop of the artift ; the (lairs, the 
balluftrades, the faffies, the doors, and the railing of all 
kinds, occupying his firft care, and then the ceilings 
and wainfeotting. 

The artift gives to all his fubjeds a chofen and uni¬ 
form tint; but he has it in his power to vary the co¬ 
lours on different parts of the building in fuch a man- 
21 ner as to produce the moft-pleafmg effed. 
utenfils for Among the utenfils cf the painter, it is needlefs, 
thisVind of ^ llt f° r rendering the article complete, to mention the 
paintintr. brufhes and pencils of all fizes as abfokttely necelfary. 


Thebruflies are made of boars briftles, or of hair 
with a mixture ofbriftles j they ought to be ftraight, 
very fmooth, and of a round form. Half an hour be¬ 
fore they are ufed, it is proper to foak them in water, 
in order to fwell the wood of the handle, and prevent 
the hairs from falling off; after this they may be ap¬ 
plied to all purpofes, either in water colours or ;n oil; 
but it may be obferved, that for the former they require 
lefs foftening. 

The pencils are made of badgers hair, or any fine 
hairs cnchafed in the pipes of quills of all fizes. 

The veifels wherein the pencils are cleaned is made 
of copper or-of tin, fmooth below, rounded at the 
ends, and divided into two parts by a thin plate in the 
middle. The oil, or the fubftance with which the pen¬ 
cil is cleaned, is contained in one of the divifions. 

The pallet is made of the wood of the pear or apple 
tree, of an oval or fquare fhape, very {lender, but 

fome 
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Oeconami- fomewhat thicker at the centre than at the extremi- 
cal Paint- t ; es< a h 0 l e i s made in one of its fides fufficiently 

_ large to admit the thumb cf the workman. 

' v tVhen the pallet is new, it is covered with oil of 

walnuts ; and as often as it dries, the operation is re¬ 
peated, till it be fully impregnated ; it is afterwards 
polilhed, and finally rubbed with a piece of linen 
dipped in oil of common nuts, 

The painter’s knife is a thin flexible plate, equally 
{lender on both fides, rounded at one extremity, and 
the other fixed into a handle of wood. 

All the veffels employed to hold the colours Ihould 
be vavnilhed : a precaution neceffary to prevent their 
drying too quickly. 

Of grind- To grind, is to reduce to powder the fubflances which 
ing and di- g' lve colours on a piece c f marble or any hard ftone by 
luting the jjjg-ms of water, oil or effence. 

colours. rp 0 c ||| ute> j s t0 impregnate a liquid with a tint in 
fuch a manner as to make it capable of being applied 
by a brufli. 

When the materials are grinded in water, it is pro¬ 
per to dillute them in fize made from parchment. If 
they are diluted in fpirit-of-wine, there mud be no more 
diluted than what ferves the immediate occafion, as 
colours prepared in this manner dry very rapidly. 

Colours grinded in oil are fometimes diluted with 
pure oil, more frequently with oil mixed with effence, 
and commonly with the pure effence of turpentine ; 
the elfence makes the colours eafy to work. Thofe 
prepared in this manner are more folid, but they re¬ 
quire more time to dry. 

When colours are grinded with the elfence of tur¬ 
pentine, and diluted in varnifh, as they require to be 
immediately applied, it is neceffary to prepare afmall 
quantity at a time. This preparation of colours gives 
greater brilliancy, and dries more fpeedily, than thofe 
prepared in oil: but they require more art to manage 
them. 

They grind colour or coloured fubflances with a 
mullet, which is employed on the ftone till they be¬ 
come a very fine powder. The operation is facilitated 
by moiftening them from time to time with a little 
water, and by colle&ing them under the mullet with 
the knife. They are afterwards laid in fmallheaps on 
a fheet of white paper, and allowed to dry in a fitua- 
tion not expofed to duft. Thofe who grind white 
lead have a ftone for the purpofe, as this colour is 
very eafily tarnifhed. In executing this part well, it 
is neceffary to grind the colours equally and mode¬ 
rately ; to grind them feparately, and not to produce 
a tint by mixture till the colours are well prepared. 

Dilute no more at a time than what you have occa- 
fion to employ, to prevent them from growing thick. 

In grinding the colours, put in no more liquid than 
what is neceffary to make the folid fubflances yield 
eafily to the mullet: the more the colours are grinded 
they mix better, and give a fmoother and more agree¬ 
able painting. 

It is alfo neceffary to give all attention to the grind¬ 
ing and diluting of colours, that they may be neither 
too thick nor too thin. 

Sect. II. duplication of Colours. 

i. Prep,are only the quantity neceffary for the 
vr-ik you undertake, becaufe they do not keep long; 
Vol. XIII. 
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and thofe which are newly mixed arc more vivid and Applin- 
beautiful. tion of 

2. Hold the brufli ftraight before you, and alow S' ,!l ^ ur3- . 
only the ftirface to be applied to the fubject: if you 

hold it inclined in any other direction, you will run the 
hazard of painting unequally. 

3. It is neceffary to lay on the colours boldly, ami 
widi great 11 rokes ; taking care at the fame firm to 
fpread them equally over the furface, and not filling 
up the moulding and carved work, If this acci lc it 
fhould happen, you mud have a little brufli to clean 
out the colours. 

4. Stir them frequently in the veffel, that they may 
preferve always the fame tint, and th it no fediment 
may remain at the bottom. 

5. Take care not to overcharge the brufh with the 
colour. 

6. Never apply a fecond layer till 1 he fii ft or prece¬ 
ding one be perfectly dry; which it is e ifily known 
to be when, in bearing the hand gently over it, it does 
not adhere. 

7. In order to render this drying more fpeedy and 
uniform, make always the layers as thin as poflible. 

8. Before painting, it is neceffary to ptime thefub- 
jedt; that is, to give it a layer of fize, or of white co¬ 
louring oil, to fill up the pores, and render the furface 
fmooth ; by this means fewer layers of colour or of 
varnifh are afterwards neceffary. 

9. Every fubjeift to be painted or gilded, ought to 
have firft a white ground ; this preferves the colours 
frefti and vivid, and repairs the damage which they oc- 
cafionally receive from the air. 

<5 1. Of painting in Water-colours. 

To paint in water-colours, is to do it in thofe which 
are grinded in water and diluted in fize. There are 
three kinds of this painting; namely, common , the imr- 
nijhed, and that which is called king’s white ; but before 
entering on thefe, it is neceffary to make feme preli¬ 
minary obfervations. 

1. Take care' that there be no greafe on the fub- 
jedl; and if there be, ferape it off, or clean it with a 
lye, or rub the greafy part with garlic and worm¬ 
wood. 

2. Let all the diluted colour fall in threads from the 
end of the brufh when yon take it out of the veffel; 
if it adheres to it, it is a proof that it wants fize. 

3. Let the layers, especially at the beginning, be 
laid on very warm, provided that the liquid be not 
boiling, which would effedtually fpoil the fubjedt; and 
if on wood, expofe it to crack. The laft layer, given 
immediately before the varnifh, is the only one which 
ought to be applied cold. 

4. In very fine work, where it is neceffary to hive 
beautiful and folid colours, the fubjects are prepared 
by fize and proper whites, which ferve as a ground to 
receive the col ;ur, and render the furface very equal 
and fmooth. 

5. Whatever colour is to be laid on, the white 
ground is the heft, as it affimilates moft eafily with 
the painting, which borrows always fomething of the 
ground. 

6. If knots of wood are found in the fubject, it is 
neceffary to rub them with garlic, to make A; fize 
adhere. 

4N To 
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Applies- To make the following details fufficiently plain, we 
tion of {hall take the meafures to which the quantity of co- 
oiours, , j ours are a ppii ec j a t fathoms: that is to fay, fix feet 
" v in height by fix feet in breadth. We fhall afterwards 
fix the quantity of materials, and of liquids neceffary 
to cover this furface. This, however, cannot be ex- 
adly defined ; as fome fubjeds imbibe the colours 
much more than others. The manner of employing 
them alfo makes a difference; as habit enables one to 
manage them to greater advantage than another. And 
it is alfo to be obferved, that the firft layer will con- 
fume more than the fecond; and that a prepared fub- 
jed requires lefs than one which has not been fo. 

When we fpeak of a fathom, it muff be underftood 
of a fmooth and equal furface ; for if the wood is va¬ 
ried with mouldings and carving, there mull be a dif¬ 
ference in the quantity oi colours. In general it re¬ 
quires about a pound of colours to paint a fquare fa¬ 
thom in water-colours. In making up this quantity, 
take three fourths of colours grin'ded in water, and 
one fourth pound, or fix ounces, of fize to dilute it. 

§ 2. Of painting in common Water-colours. 

Works which require no great care or preparation, 
as cielings and fiaii cafes, are generally painted in 
common water colours, i. e. with earths^ infufed in wa¬ 
ter and diluted in fize. 

For a common white kind of this painting, fteep 
Spanifh white moderately pounded in water for two 
hours. Infufe a proper quantity of the black of char- 
choal in water for the fame'fpace of time; mix the black 
and white in the proportion that the tint requires ; af¬ 
terwards mix them up with a pretty ftrong fize, fuf¬ 
ficiently thick and warm, and apply them to the fub- 
jed in as many layers as may be thought neceffary. 
It requires about two pounds of white in a pint of 
water, and a quantity of black in proportion to the 
tint, together with apart of fize, to cover a fquare fa¬ 
thom. If this be employed on old walls, they muft be 
veil feraped, the dull brufhed off with a hair befom, 
and wafhed carefully with lime-water. Ifonnewpla- 
fter, the colours require more fize. 

All kinds of colours may be grinded in water only 
when the tint is made ; and when they have been in¬ 
fufed in water, they muft be mixed up with fize. 

$ 3. Walls done with the White Des Cannes, 

The white des carmes , is a manner of whitening in¬ 
terior walls, whereby they are rendered extremely 

beautiful. 

1. Procure a quantity of the very belt lime, and 
pafs it through fine linen ; pour it into a large tub, fur- 
niftied with a fpigot at the height equal to that which 
the lime occupies : fill the tub with clear fountain- 
water; beat the mixture with great pieces of wood, 
and then allow it to fettle for 24 hours. 

2. Open the fpigot, allow the water to run off, fup- 
ply the tub with frelh water, and continue this opera¬ 
tion for feveral days until the lime receives the greateft 
degree of whitenefs. 

3. When you allow the water finally to run off, the 
lime will be found in the confiftency of pafte, but with 
the quantity you ufe it is neceffary to mix a little Pruf- 
fian blue or indigo to relieve the brightnefs of the 
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white, and a fmall quantity of turpentine to give it Applica- 
brllliancy. The fize proper for it'is made of glove- *‘° n of 
leather, with the addition of fome alum ; and the 0 ” pr, ‘. 
whole is applied with a ftrong brufti in five or fix 
layers to new plafter. 

4. The wall is ftrongly rubbed over with a brufti of 
hogs briftles after the painting is dry; which gives it 
its luftre and value, and which makes it appear like 
marble or ftucco. 

$ 4. Of Badegeon. 

Badegeon is a pale yellow colour applied to plafter- 
to make it appear like free ftones. It gives to old 
houfes and churches the exterior of a new building, by 
affumingthe colour of (tones newly cut. 

1. Take a quantity of lime newly killed. 

2. Add to it the half quantity of what the French 
call feiure de pierte, in which y ou have mixed of the 
ochre of rue, according to the colour of the ftone you 
intend to imitate. 

3. Steep the whole in a pail of water, in which is 
melted a pound of rock alum. When the feiure de 
pierre cannot be obtained, it is neceffary to ufe a great¬ 
er quantity of ochre de rue, or of yellow ochre, or grind 
the feales of the ftone de St Leu; pals it through a lieve; 
and along with the lime it will form a cement, on which 
the weather will fcarcely make any impreflion. 

§ 5. Of Cielings and the Roofs of Rooms . 

When the cielings or roofs are new, and you wifh 
to whiten them, take white of Bougival, to which add 
a little of the black of charcoal to prevent the white 
from growing reddifh: infufe them feparately in wa¬ 
ter; mix the whole with half water- and half fize of 
glove-leather,which being ftrong would make the layer 
come off in rolls if it were not reduced with water. 

Give two layers of this tint while it is lukewarm. 

If the roof has been formerly whitened, it is ne¬ 
ceffary to ferape to the quick all the remaining white; 
then give it two or three layers of lime to ground 
and whiten it: Brufti it carefully over; and give it 
two or three layers of the white of Bougival prepared 
as before. 

$ 6. Of Colouring the hacks of Chimneys with Lead Ore. 

Clean them with a very ftrong brufh, and care¬ 
fully rub off the duft and ruft ; pound about a quarter 
of a pound of lead ore into a fine powder, and put it 
into a veffel with half a pint of vinegar; then apply 
it to the back of the chimney with a brufti: When it 
is made black with this liquid, take a dry brufti, dipit 
in the fame powder without vinegar, and dry and rub 
it with this brufti till it become Aiming as glafs. 

§ 7. Of Varnifhed Water-colours. 

The advantages of this kind of painting are, that 
the colours do not fade; that they reflect the light; 
that they give no offenfive fmell, but permit the places 
to be inhabited as foon as finilhed; and that the varnifh 
preferver the wood from infeds and moifture. 

To make a fine varnilh on water colours, feven prin¬ 
cipal operations are neceffary; namely, to fize the wood, 
to prepare the white, to foften and rub the fubjed, to 
clean the moulding, to paint, to fize, and to varnifti. 

To 
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To fize the wood is to give one or two layers of fize 
to the fubjedt which you intend to paint. 

Take three heads of g irlic and a handful of worm¬ 
wood leaves; boil them in three pints of water till 
they are reduced to one ; pafs the juice through a li¬ 
nen cloth, and mix it with a pint of parchment fixe ; 
add half a handful of fait and half a pint of vinegar ; 
and boil the whole on the fire. 

Size the wood with this boiling liquor; allow it to 
penetrate into the carved and imooth places of the 
wood, but take care at the fame time to take it as 
clean off the work as pollible, or at lead to leave it at 
no place thicker than another. This firft fizing ferves 
to fill up the pores of the wood, and to prevent the 
materials afterwards from colledfing in a body, which 
would caufe the work to fall off in feales. 

In a pint of ftrong parchment ftze, to which you 
have added four pints of warm water, put two hand¬ 
fuls of white Bougival, and allow it to infufc for the 
fpace of half an hour. 

Stir it well, and give a fingle layer of it to the fub- 
jeff very warm but not boiling, equally and regularly 
laid cn, and dafhed with repeated ftrok.es of the brufh 
into the mouldings and carved work. 

To prepare the white, take a quantity of ftrong 
parchment fize, and fprinkle lightly over it, with the 
hand, Bougival white, till the fize be covered with 
it about half an inch in thicknefs; allow it to foak 
for half an hour as near the fire as to keep it milk 
warm ; and then ftir it with the brufh till the lumps 
are broken, and it be fufficiently mixed. 

Give feven, eight, or ten layers of this white, or 
as many as the nature of the work or the defedts in 
the wood fhall render neceffary, giving more white to 
the parts which require to be foftened ; but in gene, 
ral, the layers muff be equal both with regard to 
the quantity of the white and the ftrength of the fizer 

The laft layer of the white ought to be clearer 
than the reft, which is made by adding water. It 
muft be applied more flightly, taking care with fmall 
brufhes to cover all the difficult places in the mouldings 
and carved work. It is neceffary alfo, between the 
drying of the different layers, to fill up all the de¬ 
fers with white maftich and fize. 

To foften, is to give to the fubject after the whiten¬ 
ing a fmooth and equal furface, and to rub it over 
with a pumice-ftone. 

The wood being dry, take little pieces of white 
wood and of pumice-ftone, grinded for the purpofe 
into all neceffary forms, either for the panels or the 
moulding. 

Take cold water, heat being deftru&ive of this kind 
of work; in fummer it is common to add a little ice. 
Soften the wall with a brulh, but only as much at a 
time as you can eafily work, as the water might di¬ 
lute the white and fpoil the whole: Then fmooth 
and rub it with the pumice ftones and with the fma’.l 
pieces of wood : Wafh it with a brufh as you fmooth 
it, and rub it over with a piece cf new linen, which 
gives a fine luftre to the work. 

The mouldings and carved work are cleaned with 
an iron; and the only thing to be attended to in the 
operation is not to raiie the grain ot the wood. 

The fubjeff thus prepared is ready to receive the co- 
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lour you intend to give it. Clioofe ) our tint; fuprofe l'-h.tiiig in 
a filver colour. Oii- colour. 

Grind white cerufe and Bougival white fi parately 2 g 
in water, of each an equal quantity, and mix them to- Fifth upe- 
gether.— -Add a little blue of indigo and a very fmall ration, 
quantity of black of charcoal from the vine tree very 
fine, grinded alfo feparately, and in water; more or 
lefs of the one or other gives the tint you require.— 

Dilute this tint in ftrong parchment fize; pafs it 
through a bolting cloth of filk very line, and lay the 
tint on your work, taking care to fpread it very 
equally ; and then give it two layers, and the colour 
is applied. 2? 

Make a weak, beautiful, and clean fize; llir it till Siscth ope- 
it cools ; fti ain it through a fine cloth, and give two rat ‘ cn - 
layers to the work with a foft painting brufii, which 
has been ufed, but which you have been careful to 
clean. Take care not to choak up the mouldings 
nor to lay on the fize thicker on one place than another, 
and fpread it over the work very flightly, ctherwife 
you will dilute the colours, and occalion undulations 
in the painting. 

The beauty of the work depends on this laft fizing ; 
for if any part is omitted, the varnifh will penetrate 
into the colours and give it a darker fhade. 

When the fizing is dry, lay on two or three layers Seventh o- 
of fpirit-of-wine varnifh, taking care that the place on peration. 
which you lay it be warm, and the work is finilhed. 


$ 8. Of the King’s While. 

This derives its name from the ufe of it in the 
apartments of the P’rench king. It is in all refpects 
conducted like the former, except that there is only 
a fmall quantity of indigo, to take the yellow from 
the white, without any black of charcoal, and with¬ 
out varnifh. 

This white anfwers extremely well for apartments 
which are feldom ufed; but otherwife it fpoils eafily, 
efpecially in bed-chambers. It is the beft white where 
there is any kind of gilding; and in this cafe it re¬ 
ceives a little varnifh. 


Sect. III. Of Painting in Oil-colours. 

To paint in oil is to apply to all forts of fubjedh, 
as walls, wood, cloths, and metals, coloured earths 
grinded and diluted in oil. The ancients are thought 
to have been i-norantef this art, and the honour of 
the difeovery is generally aferibed to John Van Eyck 
a Flemifh painter. The fecret is nothing more than 
fubftituting oil in the place of water in grinding and 
diluting colours. 

By means of oil the colours are longer preferved ; 
and not drying fo fpeedily, they give painters longer 
time to fmooth, finifh, and retouch, their works ; 
the colours being more marked, and mixing better to¬ 
gether, give more diftinguilhable tints, and more vi¬ 
vid and agreeable gradations, and the colouring is 
more fweet and delicate. 

The painting in oil confifts of two. kinds, namely, 
of that in fimple oil and of that in polifhed oil varnifh. 

§ 1. Olfervations on painting in Gil. 

1. When bright colours, as white or grey, are grind¬ 
ed and diluted in oil, it is neceffary to make ufe of the 
4 N 2 oil 
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Tainting in oil of walnut" , but ?f' the colours be dark, fuch as 
Od c olours c hefnut, or olive, or brown, you mufl make ufe of 
pure linfeed of. 

2. When the colours are grinded and diluted in 
oil, they mull be laid on cold, except on a new or 
moift plafter, which requires them to be boiling. 

3. Every colour diluted in pure oil, or in oil mixed 
with effence, ought to fall in threads from the end of 
the brufh. 

4. Take care to ftir from time to time your colour 
before taking it up on the brufh, that it may preferve 
an equal thicknefs, and confequently the fame tone. 
Notwithftanding the precaution of ftirring, if it is 
found to be thicker towards the bottom, it will be 
neceifary to pour in from time to time a little oil. 

5. In general, every fubjeft which is painted in oil 
ought firfl to receive one or two layers of white ce- 
rufe, grinded and diluted in oil. 

6. When the painting is expofed to the air, as in 
doors, windows, and other works, which cannot be 
varnifhed, it is neceffary to make thefe layers with pure 
oil of walnuts, mixed up with about one ounce of ef¬ 
fence to a pound of colours 4 more would make the 
colours brown, and occafion them to fall off in duft ; 
but this quantity prevents the fun from bliftering the 
work. 

7. In fubje&s on the infide of the houfe, or when 
the painting is varnilhed, the firfl layer ought to be 
grinded and diluted in oil, and the laft diluted with 
pure effence. 

8. If copper or iron, or other hard fubftances, 
are to be painted, it is neceffary to mix a little ef¬ 
fence with the firfl layers, to make the oil penetrate 
into them. 

9. When there are many knots in the fubjedt, as 
is particularly the cafe with fir-wood, and when the 
colour does not eafily take impreffion on thefe parts, 
it is neceffary, when you paint with fimple oil, to lay 
on a little oil mixed with litharge on the knots. If 
you paint with polifhed oil varnifh, it is neceffary to 
apply a hard tint, which we fhall have occafion to 
fpeak of afterwards. A fingle layer well applied is 
generally fufficient to give a body to the wood, and 
make the other layers apply eafily. 

10. There are colours, fuch as what the French call 
fils-de-grain, black of charcoal, and efpecially bone and 

ivory-blacks, which are difficult to dry when grinded 
in oil. To remedy this inconveniency, the following 
iiccatives are mixed with the colours, to make them 
dry, viz. litharge both of the filver and gold colour, 
vitriol or copperas, and what is called ficcative oil. 

§ 2. Obfervations on the Siccatives. 

1. Do not mix the ficcatives with the colours 
till they are to be employed, otherwife it will thicken 
.them. 

2. Mix it only in very fmall quantities in tin, where¬ 
in there is white lead or cerufe, becaufe thofe colours 
are ficcative of themfelves, efpeciaily when they are 
diluted in effence. 

3. In painting which is to be varnifhed, give the 
ficcative only to the firfl layer, and allow the 

. other layers, in which there is effence, to dry of 
themfelves. 

4. In dark colours in oil, give to every pound of 
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colours in diluting them half an ounce of litharge ; Painting in 
to bright colours, a drachm of white copperas grind- Oil-colours 
ed in walnut oil. ' v 

5. When in place of litharge or copperas the ficca¬ 
tive oil is employed, it requires a quartern of this oil 
to every pound of colour. 

The ficcative oil is prepared of one half ounce of 
litharge, as much of'calcined cerufe, as much of Urre 
d'ombre, a colour with which the French paint fha- 
dows, and as much of talc boiled for two hours on a 
flow and equal fire, with one pound of linfeed oil, and 
ftirred the whole time. It muff be carefully fkimmed 
and clarified, and the older it grows it is better. 

§ 3. Objervations on the Quantities of Suhfances and 
LiqviJs. 

1. Ochres and earths require more liquids both in 
grinding and diluting than cerufe. 

2. Different quantities of liquids are required in 
the grinding only on account of greater or lets dry- 
nefs; but in diluting, the quantity is always the 
fame. 

3. For the firfl layer after the priming, which has 
no relation to the colours, laid on afterwards, to a fquare 
fathom give fourteen ounces of cerufe, about two 
ounces of liquid to grind, and four ounces to dilute it. 

If th:re is a fecond layer of the fame materials, the 
quantities will require to belefs. 

4. It will require three pounds of colour for 
three layers of a fquare fathom. The firfl may con- 
fume eighteen ounces, the fecond fixteen, and thq 
third fourteen. 

5. To compofe thefe three pounds of colour, take 
two or two and a half pounds of grinded colours, 
and dilute them in a pint or three half pints of oil, 
mixed with effence or pure oil. But if the firil layer 
of cerufe is not ufed, there will be a neceflity for a 
greater quantity of colours. 

N. B. In the following kinds and applications of oil 
painting, we are to hold thole proportions in our eye. 

§ 4. Painting in ftmple Oil. 

On doors and windows give a layer of cerufe grinded Of doors, 
in oil of walnuts diluted in the fame oil, together with windows, 
a little ficcative; then give another layer of the and win " 
fame preparation; to which, if you want a greyifli <low '® ult " 
/colour, add a little black of charcoal and Pruffian erS ' 
blue, grinded alfo in oil of walnuts. If to thofe you 
incline to add a third layer, grind and dilute it in pure 
walnut oil; obferving that the two laft layers be lefs 
clear, or have lefs oil in them, than the firil; the co¬ 
lour in this cafe is more beautiful and lefs apt to blifter 
with the fun. 

Walls that are to be painted muft be very dry ; and of Walls, 
this being fuppoled, give two or three layers of boiling 
linfeed oil to harden the plafter ; then lay on two 
layers of cerufe or ochre, grinded and diluted in lin¬ 
feed oil; and when thefe are dry, paint the wall. 

To paint tiles of a flate colour, grind feparately of Tiks. 
cerufe and German black in linfeed oil; mix them to¬ 
gether in the proportion which the colour requires, 
and dilute them in linfeed oil; then give the firfl 
layer very clean to prime the tiles; and make the three 
next layers thicker to give folidity to the work. 

To paint arbours and all kinds of garden work, 

give 
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Painting in gjvs a layer of white cerufe grinded in oil of walnuts, 
Oil-colour's aiK { diluted in the lame oil, with the addition of a 
little litharge, then give two layers of green, compofed 
Of arbours, of one pound of verdigrife and two pounds of white 
&c. lead, grinded and diluted in oil of walnuts. N. B. This 
green is of great fervice in the country for doors, win¬ 
dow fhutters, arbours, gardens, feats, rails, either of 
wood or iron; and in lhorl for all works expofed to 
3-5 the injuries of the weather. 

Of ftaeues To whiten ftatues, vales, and all ornaments of Hone, 
and vales, either within or without doors : firft clean the fubjeft 
well, then give one or two layers of white cerufe, 
grinded and diluted in pure oil of pinks, and linilh 
with giving one or many layers of white lead prepared 
in the fame manner. 

If you wifh to paint on walls not expofed to the 
air, or on new plafter, give one or two layers of boil¬ 
ing linfeed oil, and continue the brulh till the walls 
are fully foaked ; then give a layer of white cerufe, 
grinded in oil of walnuts and diluted with three 
fourths of the fame oil and one fourth elfence ; and 
laftly, give two layers more of white cerufe, grinded in 
oil ot walnuts and diluted in oil mixed with elfence, 
if it is not to be varnilhed ; but in pure elfence if it is. 
It is in this manner that walls are painted w.iite. If 
you adopt another colour, it is necelfary to grind and 
dilute it in the fame quantities of oil and elfence. 

To paint chairs, benches, Hone, or plafter, give a 
layer of white cerufe grinded in oil of walnuts and 
diluted in the fame oil, into which you have call a little 
litharge to make it dry , then apply a layer of the 
tint you fix on, grinded in oil and diluted in one part 
oil and three parts elfence ; and aftei wards give two 
more layers of the fame tint grinded in oil and diluted 
in pure elfence : This may be varnifhed with two layers 
of fpirit of wine. 

To make a fteel colour, grind feparately in elfence, 
colour for white cerufe, Pruffian blue, fine lac, and verdegrife. 
locks. The tone which you require is procured by the pro¬ 
per mixture of .thofe ingredients. When you have 
fixed on the tone of colour, take about the fize of a 
walnut of the ingredients, and dilute them in a fmall 
velfel in one part of elfence and three parts of white 
oily varnilh. N.B. This colour is generally made of 
white cerufe, of black charcoal, and Pruffian blue, 
grinded in thick oil, and diluted in elfence, which is 
the cheapeft method of procuring it; but the former is 
35 the moft beautiful. 

Balluf- For painting balluftrades and railings, dilute lamp- 

trades and black with varnilh of vermilion; giving two layers 
railings. 0 y an( j afterwards two layers of ipirit-of-wine var- 
40 nifti. 

Wainfcot- Since the difeovery of oil painting, and the know- 
tinjr of a- ledge that wood is preferved by it, and efpeciaily fince 
partments. t b e difeovery 0 f a varnilh without fmell, and which 
even takes away that of oil, the painting of apartments 
in oil ha- been with juftice prefened. 

In fadl the oil Hops up the pores of the wood ; and 
although it does not altogether refill: the impreffion 
of moifture, yet the effeift is fo.little perceptible, that 
it is to be recommended as the beft method of pre- 
ferving wood. 

To preferve wainfcottiny in the moft effeftual man¬ 
ner from moilluie, it is necelfary to paint the wall be- 
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hind it with two or three layers of common red, grind- rainfngin 
ed and diluted in linfeed oil. Oil-colours 

To paint the vvainfeotting itielf, give a layer of white v 
cerufe grinded in oil of walnuts, and diluted in the 
lame oil mixed with elfence. This layer being dry, 
give two more of the colour you have adopted, 
grinded in oil and diluted in pure elfence. If you 
vvifli the mouldings and fculpture to be painted in 
a different colour, grind and dilute it in the fame 
manner. 

Two or three days after, when the colours are 
fully dry, give two or three layers of your white varnilh 
without fmell, and which alfo prevents the offenlive 
fmell of the oil colours. N.B. Thofe who begin their 
operations in watercolours, if they find it more agree¬ 
able, may finifli it in oil colours as above. 

When the pores of the wood are well Hopped by 
the prepared white, a layer of white cerufe grinded in 
oil of walnuts, and diluted in the fame oil, mixed with 
elfence, may be applied. This will be fufficient, the 
wood being previoufly primed ; and afterwards lay on 
your intended colour and varnilh. 

§ 5. Painting in Oil with the polijljed Varnijh. 

This is the beft kind of oil painting, owing more 
to the care it requires than to the proceedings, for 
they are nearly the fame with thofe of fimple oil- 
painting ; the difference confifting only in the prepa¬ 
ration and manner cf finilhing, 4r 

To paint wainfeottings of apartments with the po- Wainfcot. 
lilhed varnilh, it is necelfary, in the firft place, that tings, 
the pannels be new. Then, 

x. Make the furface of the fubject which you mean 
to paint very fmooth and level, which is done by a 
layer, which ferves to receive the hard tint or polilhed 
ground and the colours. 

This layer ought to be of white, whatever colour 
you are afterwards to apply. It confifts of white ce¬ 
rufe grinded very fine in linfeed oil, with a little li¬ 
tharge, and diluted in the fame oil mixed t with ef- 
fence. 

2. Make the polilhed ground by feven or eight lay¬ 
ers of the hard tint. In painting equipages, a dozen 
is necelfary. 

The hard tint is made, by grinding pure white ce¬ 
rufe, which has not been much calcined, very fine¬ 
ly in thick oil, and diluting it with elfence. You 
mull take care that the layers of the hard tint be not. 
only equal as to the application, but to the quantity 
of the white cerufe and the, oil, and to the degree of 
calcination. Then, 

3. Soften this ground with pumice-ftone. 

4. Poiilh it moderately with a piece of ferge foaked 
in a pail of water, in which you have put fome pow¬ 
der of pumice-ftone finely grinded and paffed through 
a fine fieve. There is no occafion to fpare walh- 
ing, as this part of the operation will not fpoil with 
water. 

5. Choofe the tint with which you intend to deco¬ 
rate your apar ment; grind it in oil, and dilute it 
in elfence; pafs it through a piece of very fine filk, give 
two or three layers carefully and thinly fpread over the 
furface, as on this part of the operation depends in a. 
great meafure the beauty of the colour. All forts of 

colours; 
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Painting in colours may be employed in this manner in oil of ef- 
Oil-colonr£f ence> 

6 . Give two or three layers of a fpirit of wire vr.r- 
nifh, if it is to wainfcotting ; if to the body < i a « ach, 
a varniih of oil is employed. If the varnilh is to be 
polifhed, it is neceffary to get feven or eight layers 
at leaft, laid on equally an! with great precaution, not 
to be thicker in one place than another, which occa- 
ilons fpots. 

7. It is again poliflied with pumice-ftone reduced 
to powder, and water and a piece of ferge. If the 
wainfcotting has been painted before, it is neceffary 
to rub off the colour till you come to the hard tint, 
which is done with pumice hone and water, or \\ ith 
a piece of linen dipped in effence. 

White var- There is a white painting in oil, called ’white varn'J]} 
mfti polilh polijh , which correfponds to the king’s white in water 
iii oil. colours, and is equal to the frelhnefs and glofs of 
marble if it is applied to wood. To paint in this 
manner, 

1. Give a layer of white cerufe grinded in oil of 
walnuts, with a little calcined copperas, and diluted 
in effence. But if it is applied to ftone, it is necef¬ 
fary to employ oil of walnuts and calcined copperas 
alone. 

2. Grind white cerufe very fine in effence, and di¬ 
lute it in fine white oil varniih with copal. 

3. Give feven or eight layers of it to the fubjeft.— 
The varniih mixed with the white cerufe dries fo 
promptly, that three layers of it may be given in a day. 

4. Soften and polifh ail the layers as above. 

5. Give two or three layers of white lead grinded 
in oil of walnuts, and diluted in pure effence. 

6. Give feven or eight layers of white fpirit of wine 
varniih, and then polifh them. 

§ 6. Of painting in Varnifh. 

To paint in varnifh, is to employ colours grinded 
and diluted in varniih, either in fpirits of wine or oi!, 
on all forts of fubje&s. . Wainfcotting, furniture, and 
equipages are fainted in this manner, though we lhall 
confine ourfelves to the firft. 

1. Give two layers of white of Bougival, diluted in 
a llrong fize boiling hot. 

2. Give a layer of what the French call de llanc 
apprit. 

3. Fill up the defedls of the wood with maftich in 
water ; and when the layers are 'dry, fmooth them with 
ti.e pumice-ftone. 

4. When the wood is fmooth, fuppofe the paint a 
grey colour, take one pound of white cerufe, one 
drachm of.Prufiian b'ue, or of black of charcoal or 
ivory black 5 put the white into a piece of leather, 
fo tied that the colours cannot efcape ; lhake them till 
they are fufficiently mixed. 

5. Put two ounces of colours into a quartern of 
varniih, mix thgm carefully ; give one layer above the 
white. 

6. This layer being dry, put one ounce of colours 
into the fame quantity of varniih as above, and give a 
fecond layer. 

7. To the third layer give half an ounce of colour 
to the fame quantity of varniih. 

8. As each of thefe layers dry, be careful to rub 
them with a piece of new coarfe cloth, in fuclr a man- 
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ner, however, as not to injure the colour. N.B. The Proportion 
three layers may be given in one day. of Colours- 

9. If you want to give a period luftre, add a fourth v “ 
layer prepared as the third. 

Ail other colours, as blue, &c. may be applied in 
the fame manner. This method is the only one by 
which orpiment can be employed in all its beauty, but 
not without fome of its inconveniences. 

Another manner of performing this kind of work, 
is to apply the colours and the varnifh without pre- 
vioully ufxng the fize and the white ground. This is 
extremely expeditious, but it is eafy to perceive it will 
want the polilh and brilliancy of the other. 

SECTION IV. 

We cannot perhaps more properly conclude this ar¬ 
ticle, than with an account of M. de Morveau’s at¬ 
tempts to rendermoreperfed the proportion of colours, 
and efpecially of white, employed in painting. Thefe 
we (ball extrad from a memoir of his read in the aca¬ 
demy of Dijon. 

“ White (fays the ingenious academician) is the 
mod important of all colours in painting. It affords 
to the painter the materials of light, which he diftri- 
butes in fuch a manner as to bring his objeds toge¬ 
ther, to give them relief, and that magic which is the 
glory of his art. For thefe reafons I lhall confine my 
attention at prefent to this colour. 

“ The firll white which was difeovered, and indeed Exaadua- 
the only one yet known, is extraded from the calx of tion of 
lead. The danger of the procefs, and the dreadful known 
diftemper with which thofe employed in it are often whites, 
feized, have not yet led to the difeovery of any other 
white. Lefs anxious, indeed, about the danger of the 
artift than the perfedion of the art, they have varied 
the preparation, to render the colour lefs liable to 
change. Hence the different kinds of white, viz. 
white of crems in Auftria, white lead in fhells, and 
white cerufe. But every perfon converfant in colours, 
knows that the foundation of all thefe is the calx of 
lead, more or lefs pure, or more or lefs loaded with 
gas. That they all participate of this metallic fub- 
ftance, will indeed appear evident from the following 
experiment, which determines and demonftrates the 
alterabifity of colours by the phlogiftic vapour. 

“ I poured into a large glafs bottle a quantity of li¬ 
ver of fulphur, on a bafis of alkali, fixed or volatile, it 
makes no difference; I added fome drops of diftilled 
vinegar, and I covered the mouth of the bottle with a 
piece of pafteboard cut to its fize, on wh ch I difpo- 
fed different fampks of crems, of white lead, and of ce¬ 
rufe, either in oil or in water ; I placed another ring of 
pafteboard over the firft, and tied above all a piece of 
bladder round the neck of the bottle with a ftrong pack¬ 
thread. It is evident, that in this operation I took 
advantage of the means which cbemiftry offers to pro¬ 
duce a great quantity of phlogiftic vapour, to accom- 
plifn inltantaneoufly the effeft of many years ; and, in 
a word, to apply to the colours the very fame vapours 
to which the picture is neceffarily expofed, only more 
accumulated and more concentrated. I fay the fame 
vapour, for it is now fully eftablifhed, that the fmcke 
of candles, animal exhalations of all kinds, alealefeent, 
odours, the eleftric effluvia, and even light, furnifh 

continually 
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Proportion continually a quantity more or lefs of matter, not only 
of Colours, analogous, but identically the fame with the vapour of 
“ vitriolic acid mixed with iulphur. 

“ If it happens that the famples of colours are fen- 
fibly altered by the phlogiftic vapour, then we may 
conclude with certainty, that the materials of which 
the colours are compofed, bear a great affinity to that 
vapour; and fince it is not poffible to preferve them 
entirely from it in any fituation, they will be more 
or lefs efftdled with it, according to the time and a 
variety of circumftances. 

“ After feme minutes continuance in this vapour, 
I examined the famples of colours fubmitted to its 
influence, and found them wholly altered. The ce- 
rufe and the white lead both in water and oil were 
changed into black, and the white of crems into a 
btownifh black ; and hence thofe colours are bad, and 
ought to be abandoned. They may indeed be de¬ 
fended in fome meafure by varnifh : but this only re¬ 
tards fora time the contadl of the phlogiftic vapour : 
for as the v.irniih lofes its humidity, it opens air infi¬ 
nite number of pafl'ages to this fubtle fluid. 

“ After having afeevtained the inftability of the 
whites in common ufe, I made feveral attempts to difeo- 
ver fuch as would prove more lafting ; and tho’ many 
©f thefe attempts were without efFedt, I fhall give a 
fuccmdl account of the whole, which may fave a great 
deal of trouble to thofe who wifli to travel over the fame 
field. 

“ There are three conditions effential to a good co. 
lour in painting. 

“F'trji , That it dilute eafily, and take a body both 
with oils and with mucilages, or at leaft with the one 
or other of thefe fubftances, a circumftance which 
depends on a certain degree of affinity. Where this 
affinity is too ftrong, a diffolution enfues; the colour 
is extinguifhed in the new compofition, and the mafs 
becomes more or lefs tranfparent; or elfe the fudden 
refradtion abforbs the fluid, and leaves only a dry fub- 
ftance which can never again be foftened. But if the 
affinity is too weak, the particles of colour are fcarcely 
fufpended in the fluid, and they appear on the canvafs 
like fand, which nothing can fix or unite. 

“ The fecond condition is, That the materials of which 
colours are compofed do not bear too near an affinity 
with the phlogiftic vapour. The experiments to which 
I fubmitted whites from lead, is an infallible means of 
afeertaining the quality of colours in this refpedl, 
without waiting for the flow impreffion of time. 

“ A third condition equally eflentid is, That the co¬ 
louring body be not volatile, that it be not conneffed 
with a fubftance of a weak texture, fufceptible of a 
fpontaneous degeneracy. This confideration excludes' 
the greater part of fubftances which have received their 
tint from vegetable organization : at leaft it makes it 
Impoffible to incorporate their finer parts with a com¬ 
bination more folid. 

“ After thefe refledtions, my refearches were diredl- 
ed, firft, to the five pure earths; next, to the earthy 
compounds; in the third place, to the earthy falts, 
which can fcarcely be diffolved; laftly, to the metallic 
earths, either pure or precipitated by Pruffian alkali. 
M. Wenzel has difeovered a fixth earth, which I call 
ebume , and which, after other experiments 1 thought 
of applying to the purpofes of painting; but I foon 
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perceived that it would have the fame fault with other Proportion 
kinds of earth, and, befides, that it could not be ob- of Colours, 
tained but at a very conflderable expence. v 

“ 'Fhe five pure earths poffefs fixity in a very great 
degree, and at the fame time are little affedted by the 
phlogiftic vapour ; but they refufe to unite with oil 
or mucilages, and the white is totally extinguifhed 
when they are grinded with thefe liquids. I made 
feveral attempts on earth from allum, not only becaufe 
M. Beaume recommended the ufe of it in painting, and 
becaufe it enters into the compofition of Pruffian blue, 
but alfo becaufe it is a chief ingredient in ochres, and 
other earths of that nature, which fuppofes that it 
fhould unite in a certain degree with diluting liquors ; 
notwithftanding, in whatever manner I treated it, it 
would not yield a white ; but one would be lefs furpri- 
fed at this want of fuccefs, when he conliders that in 
the ochres and Pruffian blue, the earth from alum is 
only the vehicle of the colouring body, whereas here 
it is the colour itfelf. 

“ To be convinced of the truth of this obfervation, 
it is only neceffary to mix equal parts of this earth, or 
even of clay not coloured, with cerufe or any other 
white : the mixture will be fufceptible of being grind¬ 
ed in oil or in gum without being extinguiihed ; it 
will eafily unite with any coloured fubftance, and be 
produdtive of no bad confequences to the pure earths. 

“ Nature and art prefent to us a confiderable num¬ 
ber of earthy compofitions fufficiently white for the pur¬ 
pofes of painting; fuch as the jafper white, the feld- 
fpat white, the fchirl white, &c. But all thefe fub¬ 
ftances, in all the trials which I made, had the fault 
which I have already mentioned ; and originating from 
the fame caufe, they wanced a fixed colouring body, 
which would not change \Fhen it is pulverized, nor be 
extinguiihed when it is diluted. 

“ The ultramarine blue, which is extrafted from the 
blue jafper, and known by the name of lapis lazuli, 
feems at firft view to warrant the poffibility of appro¬ 
priating to painting all the opaque half-vitrified com¬ 
pofitions of the nature of jafper. 

“ Prepolfeifed with this idea, I conceived the hope of 
producing a true white lapis ; but I foon perceived 
that the experiment confirmed the principle which I 
had laid down from my obfervations on pure earths : 
fince it is not the fubftance peculiar to the jafper 
which conftitutes the ultramarine blue, but the metal¬ 
lic fubftance which accidentally colours this particular 
kind of jafpar. 

“ In the fame manner, art in this imitation of nature- 
Ihould have for its objedt to give a permanent bafe to a. 
colour already formed, to fix it without altering, and 
to augment perhaps itsfplendor and its intenfity, with¬ 
out attempting to produce a colour. 

“ In exceptingfrom earthy and metallic falts all thofe 
of which the acid as not completely faturated, which 
would eafily attradl the humidity of the air, or which 
would be eafily diffolved, you have but a very fmall 
number to make experiments on. 

“ The natural and artificial felenite gives with oil a 
pafte without colour, and tailing fomewhat like ho¬ 
ney; its white is better preferved *ith a gum, but 
even in this cafe it refembles a half tranfparent pap. 

“ The natural or regenerated fpat permit is the moft 
likely fait to produce white. As it is of all others the 

mofli 
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Proportion moft difficult to difl'olve, it appears after puvlerization 
of Colours , t0 )j e a very fine white, but is fcarcely touched with 
v oil when it becomes grey and half trahfparent: the 
mucilage alters it alfo, although lefs difcernibly ; and 
it does not even refume its white colour after it be¬ 
comes dry onthe canvafs. 

“ The fame is the cafe with calcareous borax, form¬ 
ed by the diffolution of borax in lime water ; its white 
is completely extinguiihed with oil, lefs fo with gum ; 
but it hardens fo inllantanecufiy with the latter, that 
it is impoffible ever to dilute it again. a 

“ Calcareous tartar, obtained by calling quick !'me 
into a boiling diffolution of cream of tartar, is affe&ed 
with oil- in the fame' manner .as felenite 3 but with 
mucilaginous water it gives a pretty good white, only 
poffeffed of little 1 reflection, and appearing like plafter ; 
it applied very well to the canvafs, and refilled the 
phlogiftic vapour. 

“ According to M. Weben, in his work entitled Fa- 
Irihen, und flh«/?e,’pub'h(hed 1781,-the white called in 
Germany krembfer wtefs , is nothing but the vitriol 
of lead, prepared by diffolvrng lead in nitrous acid, 
and precipitating in it vitriolic acid ; and forming it 
afterwards into folid tablets by means of gum water. 
It is certain that this refembles in no ffiape the white 
called in France the White of crems; at lead I never 
found that it could be diffolved in vinegar: but I tri¬ 
ed the white prepared in M. Weben’s manner, and the 
refultwas the fame as above, that is to fay, it turned ' 
completely black. - • " . ' * 

•f The vitriols of lead and of bifmuth alter more fpee- 
dily than the calces of thofe metals. And thus, with 
the exception of calcareous-tartar, which may be of 
fome ufe in water-colours, the belt earthy falts < on 
which I have made experiments, .may all, cr the 
moil of them give a bafs to fome colours,, but can¬ 
not-. conftitute-by .themfelves a colour ufeful in paint¬ 
ing. • :: . •• ... •' .. i-)i 

“ Of .the known metallic fubfiances, -there are 
nine which yield white calces; namely, filver, mer¬ 
cury, lead, tin, antimony, bifmuth, zinc,^arfenic, and 
manganefe; n -r 

••Of thefe nice fubftances, we may almoft pafs over 
filver and tnercury ; becaufe, though they yield a very 
fine white/precipitated by ..means of cryft'allized ve-. 
getable alkali, yet it is fcon altered when expofed to 
the air ; that from filver changing .into black, and this 
from mercury into.yellow. 

“ It is well known that lead gives a very good white, 
and one which unites eafily with oil or tize.; but that 
it is extremely liable to change, has been my principal 
objcft to prove; and the experiments which I have 
made place it beyond contradiction* ,. ;ia , 

“ I fhall add, that if there is a preparation able ; 
to correCt this fault, it {hould be the precipitation of 
the earth of this metal in its acetous diffolution by 
Pruffian alkali; but the white which refults from 
this preparation becomes fenfibly brownilh when it 
is expofed a few minutes, only to , the phlogiftic va¬ 
pour. 

“ It would be therefore unreafonable to perfevere in 
the ufe ofthis fubftance, or to wifh to render it fixed, 
fince the changes which it undergoes do net alter its 
nature, and the indeftruClable order of its affinities.— 

' 2 
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The calx of tin is eafily applied to any psrppfe, and Proportion 
experiences no change from the concentrated phlogi- of Colour*, 
ftic vapour. Thefe confiderations induced me to en- v ' 
deavour to obtain the calx perfectly white ; and here 
follows the refait of my operations: The tin of cal-, 
cured mdac gives a pretty white calx; but, whatever 
attention I paid to take off the red furface which the 
violence of the fire occafioned, it takes always a fhade 
of grey when it is diluted. Tin calcined by nitre in, 
fufton, gives a tarnifhed and grofs calx, which mul¬ 
tiplied walkings could not deprive ofa yellowilh tint. 

“ Having precipitated, by means of cryftallized ve- 
getalbe alkali, a diffolution of Englifh tin, which, had" 
been made in the muriatic acid, after the manner of: 

M. Bayen to extraff the arfenic, I had a calx of the. 
greateft whitenefs, fo light that it buoyed up to the 
furface of the liquor, and fo thin that the greater part, 
of it paffed through the filter ; but it experiences at, ' 
the fame time a kind of adherence with tire , falts, 
which: makes the part;of it retained by the filter in¬ 
capable of being pulverized, gummy, half tranfparent, 
and even a little changed into yellow. In this con-. 
dition it is:extinguiihed when diluted; it is neceffary, 
therefore, to moiften it in boiling water, and afterwards,- 
to calcine {lightly the fediment after it has had fuffi- 
cient time to fettle. ' j ' 

“ I have tried the calcination by means of moifture, 
in employing the tin of the pureft melac, and .a recti¬ 
fied nitrous acid, according to the method of Meyer. 

It, formed a very white fparkling calx,, which re¬ 
mained in the filter in the confiftency of jelly.— 
Meanwhile; I obferved that it- was always a little 
yellow by the mixture of a portion;of that earth* 
which -took in the operation, the colour of turbith , 
mineral. 

“ A very fine white calx, is extracted from antimony, 
calcined .by nitre infufion ; but the earth of this ferrn- 
metal muft he placed in the number of thofe which ; 
combine too-eafily with the phlogiftic vapour. The., 
diaphoretic antimony, grinded in oil, took in ten mi¬ 
nutes in ray phlogiftic apparatus a colour fomewhajt 
like fulphur, 

“ The property of bifmuth to give a very.fiqe white., 
calx-, known by the name of magjlerj, or white fa.nd, 
is.generally known ; it is eafily.prepared, fm.ee it is , 
only neceflary to dilfolve the. bifmuth in nitrous acid, 
land to precipitate the diffolution by pure .water;it 
dilutes perfectly with .oil and mucilages., ' But, this co¬ 
lour ought to be rejected, as the moil alterable by the 
phlogiftic vapour. It became completely black in ten 
minutes in my apparatus; and this faCt is alfo proved " 
from what happens, to women whq ufe this colour, 
when they are expofed, to the vapours of fujphur, of t 
garlic, or of any pun-id;fub.ftances.; 

“ Zinc furnifhes by all the.-proceffes of calcination 
and.precipitation a pretty white calx, when.it is pure 
and feparated from iron ; otherwife the diffolution.s of 
•the vitriol of .zinc; will become yellow when expofed to 
the air. I have precipitated thofe diffolutions by,; 
lime-water, by cauftic, and effervefeent alkalis ; I have 
calcined this femi-metal alone and with nitre ; and in 
all-thofe operations I have obtained an earthy fub¬ 
ftance of different degrees of whitenefs,-which, after 
it was dried and prepared, mixed readily with oil and 

mucilages 
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Proportion mucilages Without lofing its,colour : and which expe- 
of Colours, -rienced no fenfible change when expo fed to the phlo- 
“ giftic vapour. 

“ Thefe valuable properties, the chief -object of my 
refearches, engaged me to multiply ray experiments, 
to determine at once the mod economical piocefi, and 
the molt advantageous and infallible preparation.— 
Thefe attempts have convinced me, that the calcina¬ 
tion of this femi-metal alone in a crucible, placed ho¬ 
rizontally cn the corners of a reverberating furnace, 
gives the pureft, the whiteft, and the Icall reducible 
calx ; and that to make an excellent colour, it isl'uffi- 
cicnt to feparate the parts not burned with water, and 
grind it with a little of the earth of alum or chalk to 
give it a body. Zinc precipitated in Pruffian alkali, 
even in diHilled vinegar, retains always a {bade of yel¬ 
low, does not unite fo well in oil, and takes a demi- 
tranfparcnt confidence like -cheele. 

“ White -arfenic extinguifbes much lefs in diluting 
than onewould-believe from its Inline nature; It pre- 
ferves its colour bed in gum water : and it is remark¬ 
able, thatdnucad of turning buck in the phlogiftic 
vapour, it takes a very di Hindi fhade of yellow. This 
property is fufficiently Angular and conftant to fur- 
nifh a new method of analyling arfenic, fo as to know 
it. And this alteration of colour makes it of 110 ufe 
in painting, al:hough its deleterious qualities did not 
forbid the prafHce. 

“ The femi-metal known .by the name o £-manganefe 
■gives alfo a white .calx. I had .at fird great hopes 
from this colour, as, contrary to all thi le ex:rafted, 
from the other metals, it became white by-the phlogi¬ 
ftic vapour. There remained, therefore, but one dif¬ 
ficulty to overcome, viz, to feparate from the manga- 
nefe the portion of iron which it ufually contained, and 
which infallibly makes the earth a little yellow. To 
accomp’ifh this in the cheaped manner, I fubmitted 
the black ore of the manganefe to a Jong calcination, 
to render its iron infoluble : I afterwards applied vine¬ 
gar tout, after the exampk of M. de la Peyroufe: and 
■in precipitating the diffolution by efferveicent alkali, 
I eafily obtained a pui-e white precipitate. But I foon 
.perceived that the facility with which a colouring 
body loies its phlogidon, is no lefs an inconveniency 
than that of attracting it, and produftive of the .fame 
alterations. 

“ The white of manganefe became very foon yellow 
when expofed to the air ; and this is not to be afciibed 
to the iron contained in it, fince neither the galls nor 
Pruffian alkali had difeo-vered any of it in the diflp- 
lution. This fubdance, therefore, can be of no ufe 
in producing a white colour for painting.” 

The experiment by which M. de Morveau tried 
the colours not alterable by the phlogiftic vapour, was 
performed before the academy, the prince of Conde 
being prefidenc. “ I placed (fays he) in my appa¬ 
ratus pieces of cloth, on which were laid the white of 
calcareous tartar in water, different preparations .of 
white from tin and zinc, in oil and water; and I al- 
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lowed them to continue expofed to the phlogiftic va* Pr 
pour during a fitting of the academy: if they were of 
not altered, their fuperiority over the whites in ufi 
would Ire fufficiently eilabliffied. The fitting conti¬ 
nued for near an hour; and the bottle having been 
opened, all the colours continued to have the fame 
fhade which they had before. I can, therefore, re¬ 
commend to painters th-.f’e three whites, and particu¬ 
larly that of zinc, the preparation of which is expofed 
to lefs variation, the fhade more lively anJ.unifoim, 
and moreover it is fit for all purpofes, and perhaps 
procured at Id's expence. 

“ J .wiil affert farther, that it may be procured in fuf- 
ficient quantities to fupply the place ofcerufe in every 
branch of the art, even in interior houfe-paintting :— 

I would recommend it, lefs with the view of adding 
new fplendor to this kind of ornament, than -for the 
fafety,of thofe who arc employed in it, and .perhaps 
for the fafety of thole who inhabit houfes ornamented 
in this manner. 

“ But without being too fangplne, alfoo’the pre¬ 
cedes in the fabrication be Amplified in proportion tp 
the demand, as is ufiially the cafe, yet there is reafon 
to apprehend, that the low price of c.erufe will always 
give it the preference in houfe-p^inting. With re¬ 
gard to thofe .who apply colours to nobler purppfes, 
they will not hefitate to employ the white pf zinc. I 
am allured that four franks is paid-for the pound of 
white of crems; and I believe the white in queftiop, 
prepared in foe manner which I have pointed out, 
might be fold for fix. 

“ M. Courtors, connected with the laboratory of 
the academy, has .already declared that it is uied for 
houfe-painting: lefs, however, in regard to its unalter- 
ability, than fonts foljability : and this can be the.more 
readily believed, as the flower of zinc enters into many 
compofitions of the apothecary. The fame M. Cour- 
tor.s has arrived at the art of giving more body to 
this white, which foe painters leemed to defire, and 
alfo of making it bear a companion with white lead 
either in water or oil. The .only fault found with it, 
is its drying flowly when ufed in oil; but fome expe¬ 
riments which I have made, -incline me to believe that 
this fault may .be eafily remedied, or at leaft greatly 
corredted, by giving it more body. At .any rate, it 
may be rendered ficcative at pleafure, by .adding a 
little vitriol of-zinc or copperas llighily calcined, 

“Painters already know the properties of this fait,but 
perhaps they dp not know that it mixes with the white 
of zinc better than with any other colour ; the reafon 
is, they have chemically foe-fame bafe It is prepared 
fiy .purging foe white copperas of that fmall portion qf 
iron which would render it yellow; and this,is eafily 
done in digefting its diffolution, even when cold, on 
foe,filings of.zinc. 

“ The mixture of this fait thus prepared,is made on 
the pallet, without producing any alteration, and.a 
fmall quantity will produce a great effedl.” 
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Pair, PAIR; two of a fort, a couple. 

Pairing. PAIRING, the uniting or joining in couples. 

' v ' The ioftindt of pairing is beftowed on every fpecies 
of animals to which it is neceffary for rearing their 
young; and on no other fpecies. All wild birds pair; 
but with a remarkable difference between fnch as place 
their nefts on trees and fuch as place them on the 
ground. The young of the former, being hatched 
blind, and without feathers, require the nurfmg care 
of both parents till they be able to fly. The .male 
feeds his mate on the neft, and cheers her with a fong. 
As foon as the young are hatched, 1 linging yields to a 
more neceffary occupation, that of providing food for 
a numerous iffue ; a talk that requires both parents. 

' Eagles and other birds of prey build on trees, or on 
other inacceflible fpots. . They not only pair, but con¬ 
tinue in pairs all the year round; and the fame pair 
procreates year after year. This at leaftis the cafe of 
eagles : the male and female hunt together, unlefs du¬ 
ring incubation* at which time the female is fed by the 
male. A greater number than a Angle pair are never 
leen in company. 

Gregarious birds pair, in order probably to prevent 
difcord in a fociety confined to a narrow fpace. This 
is the cafe particularly of pigeons and rooks. The 
male and female fit on the eggs alternately, and di¬ 
vide the care of feeding their young. 

Karnes’s Partridges, plovers, pheafants, fea-fowl, groufe, and 
Sketches, other kinds that place their nefts on the ground, have 
v°l. i. t h e inftinct of pairing ; but differ from fuch as build 
P* on trees in the following particular, that after the fe¬ 

male is impregnated, fhe completes her talk without 
needing any help from the male. Retiring from him, 
fhe choofes a fafe fpot for her neft, where lhe can find 
plenty of worms and grafs-feed at hand ; and her 
young, as foon as hatched, take foot, and feek food 
for themfelves. The only remaining duty incumbent 
on the dam is, to lead them to proper places for food, 
and to call them together when danger impends. Some 
males, provoked at the defertion of their mates, break 
the eggs if they ftumble on them. Eider ducks pair 
like other birds that place their nefts on the ground; 
and the female finilhes her neft with down plucked from 
her own breaft. If the neft be deftroyed for the down, 
which is remarkably warm and elaftic, fire makes ano¬ 
ther neft as before. If fhe is robbed a -lecond time, 
fhe makes a third neft; but the male furniflies the 
down. A lady of fpirit obferved, that the eider duck 
may give a leffon to many a married woman, who is 
more difpofed to pluck her hufband than herfelf. The 
black game never pair : in fpring, the cock on an emi¬ 
nence crows, and claps his wings; and all the females 
within hearing inftantly refort to him. 

Pairing birds, excepting thofe of prey, flock to¬ 
gether in February, in order to choofe their mates. 
They foon difperfe ; and are not feen afterward but in 
jtairs. 

Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds .that feed on 
gvafs. To fuch it would be ufelefs; as the female 
gives fuck to her young while lhe herfelf is feeding. 
If M. Buffon deferves credit, the roe-deer are an ex¬ 
ception; They pair, though they feed on grafs, and 
have but one litter in a year. 

Beads of prey, fuch as lions, tygers, wolves, pair 
not. The female is left to fliift for herfelf and for her 


young ; which is a laborious talk, and often fo unfuc- Pairing, 
cefsful as to fhorten the life of many of them. Pairing Paifley. ^ 
is effential to birds of prey, becaufe incubation leaves v 
the female no fufficient time to hu<-t for food. Pairing 
is not necefl’ary to beafts of prey beca-ufe their young 
can bear a long faft. Add another reafon, that they 
would mutliply fo faft by pairing, as to prove trouble- 
fome neighbours to the human race. 

Among animals that pair not, males fight defperate- 
ly about a female. Such a b ittle among horned cattle 
is finely deferibed by Lucretius, Nor is it unufual for 
feven or eight lions to wage bloody war for a fingle 
female. 

The fame reafon that makes pairing neceffary for 
gregarious birds, obtains with refpedt to gregarious 
quadrupeds : thofe efpecially who ftore up food for 
winter, and during that feafon live in common. Dif¬ 
cord among fuch would be attended with worfe confe- 
quences that even among lions and bulls, who are not 
confined to one place. The beavers, with refpeeft to 
pairing, refemble birds that place their nefts on the 
ground. As foon as the young are produced, the 
males abandon their ftock of food to their mates, and 
live at large ; but return frequently to vifit them while 
they are fuckling their young. 

Hedgehogs pair a3 well as feveral of the monkey- 
kind. We are mot well acquainted with the natural 
hiftoryof thefe animals ; but it would appear that the 
young require thenuriing care of both parents. 

Seals have a Angular oeconomy. Polygamy feerns to 
be a law of nature among them, as a male affociates 
with feveral females. The lea-turtle has no occafion 
to pair, as the female concludes her talk by laying her 
eggs in the fand. The young are hatched by the fun, 
and immediately crawl to the tea. 

PAISLEY, a town of Renfrewlhire, in Scotland, 
fltuated about fix miles and a half weft of Glafgow, 
on the river White-Cart, over which there are two 
ftone-bridges of two arches each, and one which con- 
fifts of three arches. The town is very ancient; but 
was of much lefs cunfequence formerly than it is at 
prefent. “ No ihtisfa&ory etymology has hitherto oc- Statiftital 
curred of the name Pa’Jlcy. The following has been Account °f 
fuggefted by a good Gaelic fcholar: ‘ A ridge of 

rocks that runs acrofs the river and forms a beautiful 
cafcade, would prior to the building of the town, be 
undoubtedly the moft ftriking objedt that this place 
would prefent. The brow < r face of a rock is in 
Gaelic Pais-licht. A church is front of the rock would 
be the church in Pais-licht. A church did (land here 
previous to 11.60 ; it is named in the foundation chart¬ 
er Eccl.fia de Pafdet, Latini/ed, in the records of the 
monaftery, Pajlatu??i, an eafy derivative from Pais-licht 
in all probability the original of the modem Paifley . 1 
It was erected into a burgh in barony by James IV- in 
the year 1488, at that time probably deriving all its 
importance from the rich monaftery, which had been 
eftablifhed there for feveral ages; for George Schaw, 
who was then abbot of that monaftery obtained this 
' privilege from the king. Even in Mr Crawford’s time, 
who wrote the hiftory of the ibire of Renfrew near the 
beginning of this century, it feems to have been but 
an inconliderable place ; for he deferibes it as confid¬ 
ing only of one principal ftreet, about half a mile in 
length, with feveral lands belonging to it; whereas 

now 
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Paifiey, now the town, with its fuburbs, occupies filch an ex- 

—v- tent of ground, that drangers are apt to confider it as, 

next to Edinburgh and Glafgow, the larged and mod 
populous town in Scotland. Its buildings of late years 
have been greatly improved ; its dreets are well paved; 
and the different parts of the town and fuburbs, where 
the river intervenes, are connected with one another 
by three bridges at convenient didanccs.” 

The affairs of the community are managed by three 
bailies, of which the elded is commonly in the com- 
miflion of the peace, a treafurer, a town-clerk, and 17 
counlellors, who are annually elected upon the fird 
Monday after Michaelmas. It enjoys a.l the powers 
neced'aiy for government and police, without any of 
the burdens to which royal boroughs are fubjeited. The 
freedomofthe place is conferredon very moderate terms. 
The revenues of the town are not great, but they have 
been managed to the bed advantage. The rapid increafe 
of the place has not been attended with a proportional 
increafe of. revenue; therefore feveral necelfary im¬ 
provements, and intended public buildings, are not yet 
carried into execution. It gives the title of baron to 
the earls of Abercorn ; the fird of whom was a young¬ 
er fon of the Due de Chatelberault. The black book of 
Pa'fley, frequently mentioned in Scottilh hidory, was 
a chronicle of the public affairs and remarka' le events, 
kept by the monks who relided in the monadery. It 
agreed in every material fa<d with the ScJii chronicon 
of Fordun ; and is by many thought to be the fame 
performance. 

The old part of the town runs from eaft to wed upon 
the fouth dope of a ridge of hills, from which there is 
a fine profpedt of the city of Glafgow and the adja¬ 
cent country; but to the fouthward, the view termi¬ 
nates in a ridge of green hills, about two miles didant. 
Including the late buildings and fuburbs, it is fully a 
mile long, and nearly as much in breadth. On the 
call fide of the river Cart, dand the abbey and new 
town. This new town was fome years ago feued off 
by the earl of Abercorn, and now condffs of a num¬ 
ber of handfome buildings. The ftreets are laid off 
in a regular manner, but (rather unfortunately for the 
conveniency and elegance of fome of the houfes) not 
in right angles. Here the earl of Abercorn has built 
at his own expence one of the larged:, mod commo¬ 
dious, and mod elegant inns in Scotland. In the vi¬ 
cinity of this his lordfhip is likewife to build feveral 
convenient and necelfary market-places. A little way 
fouth of the inn dands the abbey-church, the only one 
which Paifley formerly required. This church, when 
entire, has been a mod noble building, and confided 
of feveral didinft and feparate places of worfhip: what 
now remains of this magnificent Gothic flrutdure is not 
yet unworthy the notice of the curious in antiquities. 
Mr Pennant fays, the great north window is a noble 
ruin, the arch very lofty, the middle pillar wonderfully 
light, and dill entire : only the chancel now remains, 
which is divided into a middle and two fide ides, all 
very lofty pillars, with Gothic arches ; above thefe is 
another range f pillars much larger, being the feg- 
ment of a circle, and above a row of arched niches from 
end to end, over which the roof ends in a lharp point. 
The out fide of the building is decorated with a pro- 
fufion of ornaments, efpecially the great weft and north 


doors, than which fcarce any thing lighter or lichcr I’.iiilcy. 
can be imagined. —v— 

The town of PaiOey continued a part of the. origi¬ 
nal or abbey pariih of Paiiley till the year 17 38 ; when 
the magidraies and council having purchaied the right 
of patronage from the then earl of Dimdon.ild, „a new 
church was built, and the town was e/efled into a fe¬ 
parate pariih. Thi, is called the La'nb Church, is built 
in the form of a Greek crofi, very well laid out, and 
capable of containing a great number of people. In 
1756 another church was built, upon a very extended 
plan, to accommodate its multiplied i .habitants ; in 
which, though it is one of the larged in Scotland, yet 
the mod didant of the congregation can hear a tole¬ 
rably good fpeaker with ea'.e and ddlinftnefs; and as 
it dands upon the higheft part of the town, it was af¬ 
terwards ornamented with a lofty and well proporticn- 
ed fpire vidble -at a great didance. This is called the 
High Church , and is a very fine building; it is an ob¬ 
long fquare of 82 feet by 62 Within the walls, built of 
free-done well l'moothed, having rudic corners and an 
elegant done cornice at th: top. In the condrudion 
of the roof (which is a pavilion covered with date, 
having a platform covered with lead on the top), there 
is fomething very curious, and it is admired by every 
perfon cf tade. In 1781, the number of the inhabi¬ 
tants dill rapidly increafing, another church, called the 
Middle Church , was built, not quite fo large as the 
former, but very handfomely and elegantly finifhed; 
and i;i the following year, the town was divided and 
ereded into three feparate pariihes, exclufive of the 
Abbey pariih, and named according to their refpedive 
churches. 

There are two large diffenting congregations in the 
town ; thofe of the Antiburgher perfualion , and the 
Relied The fird of thefe has exided there for upwards 
of 30 years ; the other is of a late date. There is bo¬ 
lides a fmall congregation of Cameronians. 

The town-houle is a very handfome building of cut 
done, with a tall fpire and a clock. The flefli-market 
has a genteel front of cut done, and is one of the 
neated and mod commodious of the kind in Britain. 
Butchers-meat, butter, cheefe, filh, wool, and feveral 
other articles, are fold here by what they call the 
tron-pound, of 22 Englilh ounces and an half. 

The poor-houfe is a large building, very well laid 
out; and dands oppodte to the quay, in a fine free 
air. It is fupported by a fmall tax laid upon the in¬ 
habitants quarterly. 

Clofe by the Abbey church is the earl of Abercorn’s 
burial place, the greated curiofity in Paiiley. It is a 
vaulted Gothic chapel, without pulpit, pew, or any 
other ornament, but has the fined echo perhaps in the 
world. When the end door (the only one it has) is 
fhut, the noife is equal to a loud and not very didant 
clap of thunder. If you drike a dngle note of mufic, 
you hear the found gradually afeending, with a great 
number of repetitions, till it dies away as if at an im- 
menfe didance, and all the while diffudng itfelf thro 1 
the circumambient air. If a good voice fings, or a mu- 
fical indrument is well played upon, the effe£t is inex- 
preffibly agreeable. The deepejl, as well- as the mod 
acute tones , are uidindfly reverberated, and thefe in re¬ 
gular intervals of time. When a mulical indrument 
4 O 2 is 
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Paifley. j s founded, it lias the effect of a number of inftruments 
' v of a like fine and kind playing in concert. When a 
number of different inftruments in unifon founds the 
fime note, a good ear is able to diftinguifh the variety 
of found produced by each. A fingle inftrument found¬ 
ing a particular note, and then inftantly its fifth, of 
any other concordant note, the two founds can be 
heard, as it were, running into and uniting with each 
other in a manner peculvrly agreeable. But the ef¬ 
fect of a variety of inftruments playing in concert is 
particularly charming, and muft excite fuch emotions 
in the foul as it is impoftible to deferibe. In this 
chapel is the monument of Marjory Bruce (a) ; fhe 
was daughter of Robert Bruce, and wife of Walter, 
great fteward of Scotland, and mother of Robert II. 
In this fame chapel were interred Elizabeth Muir and 
Euphemia Rofs, both conforts to Robert II. 

A particular account of the abbey of Paifley would 
fill many pages. It was founded as a priory for monks 
of the order of Clugni about the year 1160 by Walter 
great fteward cf Scotland. If was afterwards railed 
to the rank of an abbacy ; and the lands belonging to 
it were by Robert II. eroded into a regality, under 
the jurifdiCtion of the abbot. After the reformation, 
the abbacy was feculavized by the Pope in favour of 
Lord Claud Hamilton, third fon of the Duke of Cha- 
telherault, in reward of his fteady adherence to the 
caufe of Queen Mary: and, in 1588, it was by the 
king and parliament ereCted into a temporal lordfhip, 
and Lord Claud was created Lord Paifley. The re¬ 
venues of the abbacy were very confiderable : They 
confiffed of the tythes of 28 different parifhes,with the 
property of the lordfhips of Paifley, of Kilpatrick In 
Dunbartonfhire, and of Monkton in Ayrfhire, extend¬ 
ing each to a hundred merk land ; and the forty pound 
land of Glen in Lochwinnoch; with the lands of 
Achengcwn, Grange, See. and a confiderable detach¬ 
ed property in different parts of the kingdom. All 
this property, with the patronage of the feveral 
churches, fell to Lord Claud Hamilton, laft abbot of 
Paifley. It continued in that family till 1651, when 
his grandfon James Earl of Abereorn fold the kirdfhip 
of Paifley to the Earl of Angus, who next year fold it 
to William Lord Cochran, Kilpatrick to Sir John Ha¬ 
milton of Orbiftoun, Monktoun to Lord Bargenny, 
and Glen to Lord Semple and others. Great part of 
the lordfliip of Paifley was at different times fold off 
by the family of Dundonald ; and what remained of 
it was in 1764 repurchafed by the late Earl of Aber- 
corn. The fabric of the abbey owed much of its mag¬ 
nificence to Abbot George Schaw, who about 1484 
enlarged and beautified the building, furrounding the 
church, the precinCts of the convent, the gardens, and 


a fmall deer-park with a noble wall of hewn free-(tone, raifiey. 
The abbey was after the reformation fuccefilvely the v 
feat of the Earls of Abereorn and Dundonald. T he: 
late Earl of Dundonald demolifhed the ancient gate¬ 
way ; and, by feuing off the immediately adjoining 
grounds for building, entirely changed the appear¬ 
ance of the place. As it was thus rendered totally 
unfit for a family reftdence, it has fince that time been 
let out into feparate dwellings, and is now in a very 
mean and almoft ruinous ftate. The wall flood almolt 
entire till 1781, when the gardes being feued off for 
building upon by the late Earl of Abereorn, the wall 
was fold to the feuers, and the ftones of it employed 
in their houfes. 

The veftiges of the Roman camp and pnetorlum, 
at the weft end of the town, are at pre-fent almoft 
annihilated. It was fuppofed to be vaulted under¬ 
neath. 

The number of inhabitants in the town of Paifley 
amounted in 1695 to 2200; in 1755 they were4290 
in 1782, 11,100 ; and in 1792 they were 13,800. At 
prefsnt the number of inhabitants in the town and 
fuburbs certainly exceeds 20,000. 

Paifley is now the firft manufacturing town in Scot¬ 
land, and is greatly celebrated on account of feme of 
its branches. The manufactory of filk gauze, in this 
refpeCt, firft claims our notice. This branch is brought 
here to the utmoft perfection, and is wrought to an 
amazing variety of patents. It has been computed, 
that there have been no lefs than 5000 weavers em¬ 
ployed in Paifley and in the country adjacent; and the 
number of winders, warpers, clippers, and others ne- 
ceffary in other parts of the filk-manufaCture, has been 
likewife computed to be no lefs than 5000. Each loom 
will produce in an average value 70I. yearly; the,whole 
will then be 350,000 1. 

It appears, from the beft calculation that could be 
made, that in the year 1784, the manufactures of 
Paifley, in filk gauze, lawn and linen gauze, and 
white fewing thread (b), amounted to the value of 
579,185 k 16 s. 6d, and that no fewer than 26,484 
perfons were employed in carrying them on. It is 
difficult to give an exafk account of the ftate of its 
manufactures at prefent. The filk branch has evi¬ 
dently declined, but the muflin has fo far come in its 
room, and the thread manufacture has confickrably 
inereafed. There is, however, reafon to conclude, 
that though it is daily advancing, it has not yet re¬ 
covered its former greatnefs. _ Befides thefe principal 
manufactures, (here are fome others carried on there 
of too much importance to be overlooked ; for in- 
ftance, confiderable tan-works, four in number, two 
foap and candle works, a manufacture of ribbons, and 

another 


(A) Her ftory is Angular: In the year 1317, when fhe was big with child, fhe broke her neck in hunting 
near this place ; the Caefarian operation was inftantly performed, and the child taken out alive : but the ope¬ 
rator chancing to hurt one eye with his inftrument, occasioned the blemifh that gave him afterwards the epithet of 
B.ear-ey.0 ; and the monument is alfo ftyled that of §£uetn Bleary. Elizabeth Muir died before the acceffion 
of her huff and Robert. 

(ajThis was introduced into this town about 6a or 70 years ago. A gentleman in this place lately dis¬ 
covered the method of making what is called glazed -while thread, teas great perfection as that made by Mr Le~ 
land and Son, London. The value of this branch is computed at about 6c,oeol. annually. 
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Paifley. another of inkle or tape, in 1789 the annual value 
1 —of all the manufactures in Paifley ofevciy fort amount¬ 
ed to 660,385 1. 161. 

In the various weaving branches there veers employ¬ 
ed at Whitfunday 1791, in ihe fuburhs of Paifley, 
1108 looms, which added to 2494 employed in the 
town, gives 3602 in all. But it is to be obferved, 
that the extent to which the weaving branches are 
carried on by the manufacturers of Paifley, is not to 
be judged of from the number of looms in the town 
and fuburbs. Befides about 150 in the country part 
of the paiifli, there are great numbers employed by 
them in the villages of Nieitloun, Bar-head, Beith, 
Dairy, Kilwinning, &c. &c. In 1744, when all the 
bufmefs was confined to the town and fuburbs, there 
were 867 looms at work.—The thread making in 
Abbey pariih employs 9 mills, which, added to 128 
employed in Paifley, makes 137 in all. The number 
in 1744 was 93. The fpinning of cotton was intro- 
duced'into Abbey parifh in 17&3. The pi incipal feat 
of that manufactory is at Johnftoun, a neat and regu¬ 
larly built village about three miles weft from Paifley, 
upon the eftate of Mr Houfton of Johnftoun. The 
feuing of that village was begun in 1782 ; and it con ; 
tained, at Whitfunday 1792, 293 families, or 1434 
fbuls There are five companies eftabliftied in it for 
cotton fpinning. Two of thefe carry 1 n their princi¬ 
pal operations by water-machinery. In the two mills 
employed in them, there are going at prefent 11, 672 
fpindles : but, when the whole machinery in both {hall 
be completed, there will be 22,572. The number of 
perfons, young and old, at prelent employed in both 
mills is 660. There is alfo in the neighbourhood of 
Paifley a calico printing work and a c ppems work. 

The bleaching bufinefs in the Abbey | arifh is car¬ 
ried on to a very confiderable extent. There are 10 
fields for v. likening muffins and lawns, and about as 
many for thread, almoft wholly employed by the ma¬ 
nufacturers in Paifley. Ahout 300 perfons are at w< rk 
in this branch of bufinefs, of whom about 240 are wo¬ 
men, who are hired for the fealbn. A lbap and candle 
manufacture pays about 20001. of duty per annum to 
government, and has in fome years paid upwards of 
3000 1 . A black and hard flap manufadture, 4500 1 . 
per annum. Theftarch manufadture is but lately efta- 
blifhed. The diftillery bufmefs is to be mentioned 
under this head : it has for fome time paft been car¬ 
ried on to a great extent, and the fpirit manufactured 
in great perfection. A confideiable quantity of it is 
exported, but too much of it is confirmed at home. 

The river on which Paifley ftands runs from fouth 
to north ; and falls into the Clyde, after it has joined 
the conflux of the rivers Grief and Black-Cart at Inch- 
innan bridge, about three miles below the town. At 
fpring-tides, veftels of 40 tons burthen come up to the 
quay. The communication by water is of great im¬ 
portance to the inhabitants : for in thjs way they are 
frequently ferved with fifh of different kinds, and can 
fend their goods and manufactures to port-G'afgow 
and Greenock, and to Glafgow Ukewife ; and now, 
by means of the great canal, they have alfo a commu¬ 
nication with the frith of Forth. 

The air here is moift ; a neceffary confequence of 
the prevailing fouth-weft winds, which, coming loaded 
with vapour from the Atlantic, produce frequent and 


heavy rains. The effects of this moift atraofphcre 
appear in rheumatifms, quinfeys, pneumonic ailments, 
and all the tribe cf inflammatory di orders. Upon 
the whole, however, neither die town nor country 
adjacent can be fuid to be unhealthy. Contagions, 
indeed, at times vilit ibis as other places, which 
run their ufiial courfe as epidemics ; but none are. 
remembered of any uncommon violence except a pleu¬ 
risy in fummer 1771, and which, contrary to the 
received opinion, was truly epidemic. There are 110 
diforders that can be faid to be endcm’c, unlefs fero- 
fula is to be excepted, which i; ftill but too common. 
This has been aferibed to the water tiled by the inha¬ 
bitants in Paifley : It more probably proceeded from, 
and certainly was greatly aggravated by, poor living, 
and by the damp fhops which were neceffary for the linen 
manufacture; for flncc filk-weaving became the gene¬ 
ral employment, and increafe of trade has introduced 
better living, this diforder is lefs frequent. From the 
fame caufes probably it is that fwelled ^pd fore-legs, 
once extremely common here, are now but rarely met 
with. Dyfentery raged with great violence in 1765; 
fince that time it has been fcarcely complained of. 
Nervous fevers at times appear ; but they are neither 
very general nor uncommonly fatal. It is to he ap* 
prehended, that the confinement and feftentary porture 
of the weaver, apd the laborious life of the bleacher, 
are frequent caufes of confumptive complaints. Inter- 
mittents, which from the damp air, and adjoining 
mofs, might be expefted to be common, are not fo 
much as known. W- Long. 4. 20. N* Lat. 55. 52.. 

PAIX, a town of America, in the ifland of Jiit 
paniola, and on the north coaft. It was built by the 
French, to whom it is ftibjcft, and has a pietty good 
harbour. W. Long. 72.55. N. Lat. 19. 58. 

PAITA, a fea-port of America, in Peru, and in, 
the audience of Qffto. The town confifts of about 200 
lioufes but one ftory high ; and the walls are made of 
fplit cane and mud, and the ropfs only a covering of 
leaves. The only defence of Paita is a fort without ci¬ 
ther ditch or out-work ; but is furrounded by a brick 
wall of little or no flrength, on which are mounted 
eight pieces of cannon. It has frequently been plun¬ 
dered by the buccaneers ; and Commodore Anfon got 
pnffeflion of its fprt in 1741, and took and burnt the 
town hecaufe the governor refufed to ranfom it. W., 
Long. 81. 19. S. Lat. 6. 12 

PALACE, Palatium, a name generally given to, 
the dwelling-houfes of kings, princes, and other great 
perfonages ; and taking different epithets, according to 
the quality of the inhabitants, as imperial palace, roval 
palace, pontifical palace, cardinal palace, ducal palace,, 
epifcopal palace, See. 

It is cuftomary in China to build palaces in honour of' 
great anceftors. Hu-pi-lay, of the Mogul empire, in the 
year 1263, built one for his anceftors ; and he is the 
firft who borrowed this Chinefe cuftom. Amongft the 
works of the ancient Egyptians, we have an account, in 
the Ancient Univerfal Hiftory, of a mpft magnificent 
palace in the Upper Egypt, not far from Afwan, the 
ancient Syene; the- ruins whereof are enough to 
ftrike a fpedhitor with aftoniflnment. It is as large as 
a little city, having four avenues of columns, leading 
to as many porticoes. At each gate, between two pil¬ 
lars of porphyry, ftand two gigantic figures of fine 

black 
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Palace black marble, armed with maces. The avenues confift 
Falsepa- 0 f columns fet three and three together, in a triangle, 
° 3 ‘ on one pedeftal: on the chapiter of each triangle is 
placed a fphinx and a tomb alternately. Every co¬ 
lumn is 70 feet high, all of one done. There are in 
all the four avenues about 5000 or 6000 of thele co¬ 
lumns, a great many of which are fallen down. 

The firft hall of this palace is adorned with pieces 
ofhiftory, which feem as frelh as if the painting had 
not been long finifhed. In fome places they have re- 
prefented the hunting of antelopes ; in others, fealts, 
and a great many young children playing with all 
hinds of animals. From thence you go into other 
apartments, incrufted with marble, the roof being 
fupported with pillars of porphyry and black marble. 
I uefts, Notwithftanding the vail quantity of rubbifh, our au- 

vol. iii. thor made fhift to get up to the top of this building, 

from whence he had a profpedl of the ruins of the 
greatell city that ever had been, as he thought, in the 
world. He fuppofes it might be the ancient Thebes 
hut that city (tood much lower. 

Pwlace Court. See Marshalsea. 

PALiEMON, or Melicerta. See Melicerta. 

Pal.emon (Q^Rhemius,) a famous grammarian 
T)f Rome, in the reign of Tiberius. He was born of 
a Have at Vienza. We are told he was firft brought 
up in the butmefs of a weaver: but attending his 
mailer’s fon to fchool, he ufed this opportunity to 
procure knowledge ; and acquired fo much fkill in the 
common learning, that he obtained his freedom, and 
became a teacher or preceptor at Rome. His claim 
to learning cannst be queftoned, fince he is recorded 
as afcholar even by Juvenal : 

Qu'is gremlo Enceladi doBiqiie Palamonis affert, 
Quantum Gramaticus meruit labor? Sat. 7. 

'He had alfo an excellent memory, a ready elocution, 
and could make verfes extempore. On account of 
thefe qualities, notwithftanding his debauched courfe 
T>f life, which was fuch that nobody was more unwor¬ 
thy to have tire preceptorfhip of youth, he held the 
firft rank among thofe of his profeffion. But his ar¬ 
rogance furpaffed his merit; he had the confidence to 
affert, that learning was born when he was born, and 
would die when he died; and that Virgil had inferted 
his name in his Eclogues by a certain prophetic fpirit. 
for that he, Paltemon, would infallibly become one 
day foie judge and arbiter of all poetry. He was ex- 
ceflively prodigal for the gratification of his voluptu¬ 
ous humour; infomuch that neither the immenfe fums 
he gained by teaching, nor the great profit he made 
•both by cultivating his lands and in the way of traffic, 
proved a fufficient fund to fupport his extravagancies. 
We have only fome fragments of his works. 

PALhEOLOGUS (Michael), a very able man who 
Was governor of Afia under the emperor Theodorus 
Lafcaris; and who,by various ftratagems and cruelties, 
procured the empire for himfelf and his poflerity. See 
Constantinople, from n° 145 to the end of that ar¬ 
ticle. 

PALvEPAPHOS (Strabo, VirgilfPliny), a town 
'of Cyprus, where flood a temple of Venus ; and an ad¬ 
joining town called Nea Paphos ; where St Paul ftruck 
Elymas blind, and converted the proconful Sergius 
Pa ulus. 


PALAESTRA, in Grecian antiquity,a public build- Plaasftra-' 

ing where the youth etercifed themfelves in wrefliing,-- 

running, playing at quoits, &c. To prevent the com¬ 
batants from hurting themfelves by falling, the bottom 
of the pakeftra was covered with dull or gravel. Some 
will have the palasftra to he only a part of the gymna- 
fium. Many authors imagine that the palsftrae was of 
two kinds ; the one for the exercife of the body, the 
other for the cultivation of the mind ; but the deri¬ 
vation of the word feems to confine it to bodily exer¬ 
cife. 

We have this account of the palasftras in Barthelemi’s 
Anacharfis * : “ They are nearly of the fame form * Vol. ii< 

with the gymnafia. We vifited the apartments appro¬ 
priated to all the fpecies of baths; thofe where the 
wreftlers leave their clothes, where, they mb their 
bodies with oil to render their limbs fupple, and where 
they roll themfelves in the fand in order to give their 
antagonifts a hold. 

“ Wreliling, leaping, tennis, and all the esercifes 
of the lyceum, were here repeated before us with 
greater varieties, and with more ftrength and fkill on 
the part of the performers. Among the different 
groups before us, we diftinguifhed men of the mod 
perfect beauty, and worthy of ferving as models for 
artifts ; fome with vigorous and boldly marked out¬ 
lines, as Hercules is reprefented ; and others of a 
more Him and elegant lhape, as Achilles is defcribed. 

The former devoting themfelves to wrefliing and 
boxing, had no objedl but to increafe their bodily 
ftrength ; the latter, educated to lefs violent exercifcs, 
fuch as running, leaping, &c. confined themfelves to 
acquirements of agility. 

“ Their regimen is fuited to the different exercifes 
for which they are defigned. Some of them abftain 
fix m women and wine ; others lead a very abftemious 
life; but thofe who make laborious exertions Hand 
in need of a great quantity of fubftantial food, fuch 
as roafted beef and pork, to reftore their ftrength. 

If they require only two minse a-day, with bread in 
proportion, they give a very favourable idea of their 
temperance. But feveral are mentioned who have 
made a terrible confumption of provisions. Thea- 
genes of Thafos, for inftance, is laid to have eaten 
a whole ox in a day. The fame exploit is attributed 
to Milo of Ci otona, whofe ufual quantity of food for 
a day was twenty minas of meat, as many of bread, and 
three congii of wine. It is faid likewife, that Afty- 
damas of Miletus, when at the tab'e of Ariobarzanes 
the Perfian fatrap, devoured alone thefupper prepared 
for nine guefts. Thefe ftories, no doubt exaggerated, 
prove at leaft the idea generally entertained of the vo¬ 
racity of this clafs of wreftlers. When they are able 
to gratify it without danger, they acquire extraordi¬ 
nary ftrength: their ftature becomes fometimes gigan¬ 
tic ; and their adverfaries, ftruck with terror, either 
decline entering the lids, or fink under the weight of 
their enormous bodies. 

“ They are fo oppreffed by excefs of nutriment as 
to be obliged to pals part of their lives in a profound 
lleep, and fuon become fo extremely corpulent as to 
be no longer known to be the fame perfons: this is 
fucceeded by diforders which render them as wretched 
as they have always been unferviceable to their coun¬ 
try ; for it cannot be denied that wrefliing, boxing, 

and 
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Paleftro- and all thofe combats difputed with lb much fury and 
phylax obftinacy in the public folemnities, are no longer any 
ll thing but oftentatious exhibitions, lince taffies have 
1 a ame ea . k een brought to perfe&ion. Egypt at no time adopted 
them, as they give only a temporary ftrength. Lace- 
dcemon has corredled their inconveniences by the wif- 
dom of her inftitutions. In the other hates of Greece 
men have dilcovered, that, by fubjecfing their children 
to them, they incur the rifle of injuring thcii fltape and 
preventing their growth ; and that, in a more ad¬ 
vanced age, profeffed wreftlers never make good fol- 
diers,bccaufe they are unable to fupport hunger, thirft, 
watching, the fmalleft wants, or the moll trifling de¬ 
viation from their ufual habits.” See Peniathlum 
and Pancratium. 

PALiESTROPHYLAX, was the direftor of the 
palasftra, and the exercifes peiformed there. 

PALAMBOANG, or Palambang, a town of 
Afia in the Eaft Indies, and in the ifland of Java, 
capital of a kingdom : feated at the eaft end of the 
ifland, on the ftraits o' Bally, and feparated from the 
ifland of Bally by a narrow channel. E. Long. 115. 
10. S. Lat. 7. 10. 

PALAMEDEA, in ornithology, a genus belong¬ 
ing to the order of grail*. The charadter of this ge¬ 
nus, according to Latham, is, the bill bends down at 
the point, with a horn, or with a tuft of leathers ereft 
near the bale of it; the noltrils are oval; the toes are 
divided almoft to their origin, with a fmall membrane 
between the bottoms of each. 

There are two fpecies of it; the firft of which is the 
palamedea cornuta, or horned fcreamer. It is about 
Plate the fize'of a turkey; in length about three feet four 
ccclxxiv. inches. The bill is two inches and a quarter long, and 
black: the upper mandibie is a little gibbous at the 
bafe, ti e under fhuts beneath it, as in the gallinaceous 
tribe: the noftrils are oval and pervious, and placed 
Latham’s near the middle of the bill. Fiom the crown of the 
General head fprings a {lender horn of more than thi ee inches 
SynopCs of j n length, and pointed at the end : the irides are the co- 
Birds, j Qur 0 p g 0 ld : the plumage on the head, neck, and up¬ 
per part of the body, is black, margined with grey on 
the firft, and downy : feme of the feathers round the 
neck are likewife edged with the fame: the under 
parts ol the wings are pale rufous, appearing on the 
Ihoulders and edges of them when doled : at the bend 
of the wing are two Itrong, fharp, horny, yellow fpurs, 
one abo ve another, the uppermoft an inch and a half 
in length : the belly, thighs, and vent are white : the 
tail is eight inches and a half long, and black: the 
legs are flout and dufky: the fore claws are mode¬ 
rately bent; the hind one is nearly ftraight, not unlike 
that of a lark, and is about an incli long.—The female, 
we are told, is very like the male. 

It is remarked, that they are always met with in 
pairs; and if one dies, the other mourns, to death for 


the lofs. They frequent places near the water ; make Palamedea, 
a large neft of mud, in the lhape of an oven, upon the Palamede*. 
ground (a) ; and lay two eggs, the f he of thofe of a v * 
goofe. The young are brought up in the neft till able 
tolhift for themfelves. They have but one neft in a 
year, which is in January or February, except the 
firft eggs are taken away, when they make a fecond 
in April or May. The young birds are frequently 
eaten by the natives, though the colour of the flelli is 
very dark ; that of the old ones is t )U,;h and ill tafted. 

By fome authors this fpecies is laid to feed on crabs and 
birds, fitch as pigeons, poultry, and even to attack 
fheep and goats ; but this is denied by others, who 
fay that its principal food is reptiles. In the ftomach 
of one which M. Bajon diflefteJ, there were only 
found herbs and feeds of plants; however, he adds, 
that the bird has no gizzard. The cornuta is a rare 
fpecies. It is found in certain diftridts in Cayenne, 

Guiana, Surinam, and other parts of South America,, 
chiefly in the marfties and wet favannas, and for the 
mo ft part near the fea. Thefe lhould feem to be the 
birds men.ioned by Ulloa (b), which are called by the 
inhabitants of Quito difpretadores, or “ awakeners,” 
from their giving notice to others of the approach of 
danger ; as on hearing the leaft noife, or feeing any 
one, though at a great diftance, they rile from the 
ground, and make a loud chattering like a magpie,, 
continuing the noife, and hovering over the objeft 
which cauled ihe alarm, whereby the reft of the birds, 
taking the hint, are able in time to efcapethe impend¬ 
ing danger. This fereaming noife, which fume au¬ 
thors relate as b.ing exceedingly loud and terrible (c),. 
has occafioncd Mr Pennant to give the genus the name 
annexed to it. In Dr Hunter’s mufeum there is a fine 
fpecimen of this bird brought from Cayenne. 

The fecond fpecies of palamedea is the criftata, .or 
crefted fci earner. This bird is about the fize of an 
heron: the bill is fliort, bent like that of a bird of 
prey, and of a yellowifh brown : the irides are gold- 
coloured : on the forehead, juft above the bill, is a 
tuft of black feathers, variegated with afti colour ; the 
head, neck, and body, are grey, mixed with rufous 
and brown, molt inclining to the laft on the wings and 
tail: the wings are not furnilhed with fpurs : the legs 
pretty long, o a dull yellow : claws brown ; the hind 
toe placed high up, lb as not to touch the ground in. 
walking. 

This bird inhabits Brafil. Linnaeus makes it to 
belong to the fcreamer genus, perhaps from its cry ; 
for it is faid to be heard at a great diftance, and is not 
unlike that of a hen turkey.. None of our later- 
writers feem to have' feen it, all of them relying on 
Marcgrave both for defeription and figure. It is faid 
to feed on the fame food as the heron tribe: the flefh 
is good, and the bird by fome kept tame. 

PALAMEDES, a Greek, chief, fon of Naupilus 

king 


(a) Authors differ. Bajon fays that it makes the neft both in thickets, at fome diftance from the ground, 
and often among the rallies. Fermin tells us, that it builds on high trees. See Mein, fur Cay. and Defer.. 
Surln . 

(b) Voy. vol. ii. p. 243.—Ulloa makes their fize no bigger than that of a cock. He {ays, that the. head, 
is adorned with a tuft of feathers. Perhaps he may mean the next fpecies.. 

(c) Ttrrib'di voce clamitam. Linnseus, 
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king of Euboea, by Clemene. He was feftt by. the vered fo early as the time of Fallopius : tliefe are prin- Palatinate. 
Grecian princes who were going to the Trojan war, cipally fituated in the hinder part near the uvula, v “ 
in order to bring Ulyffes to the camp, who, to avoid where it is pendulous, in the manner of a curtain, 
the expedition, pretended infanity ; and the better to which part is called the velum or claujlrum , of the pa- 
carry on the impofition, he often harneiTed different late. The glands fituated particularly in this part, fe- 
anrmals to a plough, and fowed fait inftead of barley. Crete a mucous fluid, ferving to lubricate the mouth 
Palamedes fcon difeovered the cheat. He knew that and throat, and to facilitate deglutition : they have a 
regret to part with Penelope, whom Ulyffes had lately great number of apertures there for the difeharge of 
mariied, was his only reafon for pretending infanity; this humour into the mouth. 

and to demonltrate this, Palamedes took Tele machos. The great ufes of this membrane are to defend the 

of whom Penelope had lately been delivered, and put bones of the palate from corrupting ; and for prevent- 
him before his father’s plough. Ulyffes turned the ing, by its clauftrum or velum, the things tobefwal- 
plough a different way, not to hurt the child. Pie was lowed from getting up into the nofti ils. 
therefore obliged to attend the Greek princes to the PALATINATE, a provinceor iigniory,ipoffeffed 
wftr; but an immortal enmity took place between by a palatine. 

Ulyffes and Palamedes. The king of Ithaca deter- Palatihat-e of the Rhine, a province of Germany, 
mined to take every, opportunity to diftrefs him ; and divided into two parts by the Rhine, called the Upper 
vhen all his expectations were fruftrated, he was mean and Lower Palatinate. The former lies in the circle 
enough to bribe one of his fervants, and to make him of -Bavaria, and belongs to the deft or thereof; btft 
dig a hole in his matter's tent, and there conceal a large the latter, in the circle we are now treating, belongs 
film of money. After this Pllyffes forged a letter to the eleftor Palatine. The latter part is’bounded-tD 
in Phrygian ch a rafters, as from Pi him to Palamedes. the eaft by the county of-KatzeneUnbogen, the arch- 
In the letter the Trojan king feemed to -beg Paia- biihopric of Mentz, the bilhopric of Worms, and pait 
medes to deliver into his-hands the'Grecian army., of the 'ter.itory of the Teutonic order in Franco- 
according to the conditions which had been previoufty nia; .to the weft by Alface, the duchy of Ueusponts, 
agreed upon when be received the money This the county of Sponhekn, the duchy of Simmern, and 
forged letter was carried, btymeans of Ulyffes, before certain diftrifts of the e’.eftorate el Mentz,; to the 
the princes of the Grecian army. Palamedes was fouth by the -duchy of Wurtemberg and the bilhopric 
ftimmonedfand made the molt foiemn protellations of of Spire ; and to the north by a part of the archbiihopric 
innocence, but in vain. The '-mousy that was dif- of Mentz and the county of Katzenellnbogen. -It 
covered‘in his -tent ferved to corroborate .the aecufa- contains 41 towns, -befides feveral boroughs .; and is 
sion ; and he was therefore found iguilty by 'the whole about too miles in length and 70 in breadth. The 
•army, and Honed to death. -Homer is liknt about air is healthful, and the ioil fruitful in corn, pafturage, 
the unfortunate fate of 'Palamedes ; and Paufanias wine,-tobacco, and all forts of pulie and fruits, particu- 
mentions, that it had been reported by fome that larly walnuts, chefnuts, and almonds. This country alfo 
-Ulyfles andDiomedes had drowned/him in the feaas he breeds abundance of cattle, and is well watered by the 
was {Thing on the coaft. Philollratus, who mentions Neckar, the Nahe, and the Rhine. In the lad of 
the-tragical-ftory as -above related, adds, that Achilles thefe, near Germerfheim and Selz, is found.gold ; the 
and Ajax buried his body -with great pomp on the fea- exclufive right of fearching for which is farmed out by 
fliore ; -and that they railed upon it a Email chapel, the eleftor. The ftate of religion hath varied greatly 
where facrifices wete regularly offered by the inhabi- here fince the /Reformation, Lutheranifm and Ca.lvi- 
tants of Troas. Palamedes was a .man of learning as nrfm .having been uppermeft by turns, till sthe clefto- 
well as a foldier ; and according to.fome he completed rate devolved to the Popifh branches of the family, 
the alphabet of Cadmus by the .addition of the four when Popery, with all its fuperftition and mummery, 

-letters fl, £, x> during the Trojan war. To him was eftablilhed.anew 7 : f) that -the Proteftant religion 
alfo is attributed the invention of dice and backgam- is now on a very precarious footing in the -Palatinate, 
mon ; and it is laid that he was the firft who regularly though mo ft of the natives are flill of that perfuafion,; 
ranged an army in a line of battle, and who .placed but the two fefts of .Proicll ints, namely, the Luthe- 
■*entinels round the camp, and excited'their .vigilance -rans and Calvinifts, have greatly contributed to their 
and attention by gh ing them ’a watchword. own ruin, by their -mutual jealoufy and animofity, be- 

PALARIA, among the Romans,, a kind of exer- ing 110 lefs rancorous againft one another than againft 
•cife perf. rmed at a Hake by the foldiersE The flake their common adveriaries the Papifts. The Lutherans 
being fixed in the ground, and fix feet high above it, reckon themfelves 50*000 ftrong, and arepoffeffed of 
the young undifciplmed fioldiers advanced againft it, about 85 churches; but not one half of their preach- 
armed with a hurdle and cudgel, inftead of a fword errs and fchoohnallers have a competent maintenance, 
and fliield, and went through all the rules of attack The -number of Calvirift clergy here is eftimated at 
and defence, as if aftually engaged with an adverfary. 500, and that of the Roman Catholics at 400. Be- 
Sometimes they flood at a diltance, and attacked with tides fchools and Jefuits colleges in this country, there 
xniffive weapons ; at the Tame time ufing all the requi- is one univerfity, namely, that of Heidelberg ; but 
fite motions for defending themfelves, and warding there is very little trade in it except in wine. Authors 
off what might be thrown againft them. are divided about the origin of the name. Palatines, Qr 

PALATE, in anatomy, the flefli that compofes the Pfahgraves, as the Germans call them; butit.feems 
roof, or the upper ; nl inner part, of the mouth. moft likely to be derived from the palatia, or palaces, 

The palate has much the fame ftrufture with the which the old Frankilh and German kings and Roman 
gums ; but it has alfo a great number of glands, dilco- emperors were poffeffed of in different parts of the 
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Palatinate, country, and over which they appointed fupreme ftew- 
,» — v-— ar ds or judges, who were called Palatines or Pfalz,- 
grav~t, The countries where theie Palatines kept 
their courts, were, from them, called Palatinates; 
which name came at laft to be appropriated, by way 
of eminence, to this country, as befog the molt 0 n- 
fiderable of them. The ancient elerioral line failing 
in 165, the deflorate devolved to Philip-William 
duke of Neuburg ; and upon the death oi his fecond 
l'on Charles-Philip, to the prince of Sultzbach. This 
eledtor has the title of ateb-treafurer of the empire, as 
well as the eledtor of Brunfwic-Lunenburg, and is 
the fifth in rank among the fecular eledtors. He is 
alio one of the vicars of the empire alternately with 
the eledtor cf Bavaria, and enjoys many other prero¬ 
gatives. In his own dominions, he difpofes of all va¬ 
cant benefices ; but allows the ecclellaftical council, 
compofed of two clergymen and two laymen, to pre- 
fent two candidates, of which he choofes one. He is 
alfo mafter of all the tithes in his dominions ; hut he 
either grants them to the clergy, or falaries in lieu of 
them, out of the revenues of the church. His title is 
Pfalzgrave of the Rhine; archtreafurer and eledtor of 
the holy Roman empire j duke in Bavaria, Juliers, 
Uleve, and Berg ; prince of Mors ; marquis of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom ; count of Veldens, Sponheim, the Mark, 
and Ravenfberg ; and lord of Ravenftein. His quota 
to the army of the empire is 30 horfe and 138 loot, 
or 914 florins monthly. To the Chamber of Wetztar 
he contributes each term, '404 rix-dollars, 8z kruit- 
zers. There is an order of knighthood in this coun¬ 
try, viz. that of St Hubert; the badge ef which is a 
quadrangular crofs pendant to a red ribbon, with a 
itar on the bread:. The whole of the eledtor’s reve¬ 
nue arifing from the Palatinate, the duchies of Berg 
and Juliets, the feigniory of Ravenftein, and the du¬ 
chies of Neuburg and Sultzbach, hath been eftimated 
at about 300,0001. per annum. The military ella- 
blifhment conflfts of leveral regiments of horfe andfoot, 
befides the horfe and Swifs life guards: in time of 
peace he is fa : d to maintain about -6000 men. All 
the different courts and councils, ufual in other coun¬ 
tries fir the different departments of government, are 
alfo to be found here. 

In general, the Lower Palatinate has fuffered more 
by the preceding wars with France than all the pro¬ 
vinces of Germany put together during the fpace of 
30 years ; for the French have plundered the country, 
and demolilhed feme of its firft towns more than once. 
In the modern part of the Univerfal Hiftory, we have 
the following account of the rife of the Palatinate, of 
the Rhine, under the hiftoiy of Germany. 

“ Though Conrad the fon of Everhard inherited 
from his father the duchy of Franconia, with the 
counties of Heffe and Alface, he could not fucceed 
him in the dignity of count-palatine, becaufe Otho 
had taken it from his father, and conferred it on Her¬ 
man third fon of Arnold duke of Bavaria : but as this 
honour was unattended with any folid advantage, the 
emperor began to annex to it the lands and caltles fi- 
tuated on the Rhine, whence he acquired the title of 
Count Palatine of the Rhine : and, in procefs of time, 
thefe counts made great acquifitions by marriages, 
purchafes, mortgages, and imperial donations, fo as to 
form a very conliderable province-” The powers of 
Vol. XIII, 


counts palatine in the German empire have alwaysbeen Paktin-.n. 

ample ; we have this account of it in the fame learned 'I. 
wor |<. l’ilktiup, 

“ When the counts palatine of the Rhine began to 
execute their office, they neither polfeii'ed on that ri¬ 
vet lands, cities, nor callles ; but having by degrees 
made great acquifitions by marriages, purchaies,agree¬ 
ments, imperial donations or otherwifo, they have at 
length formed a very conliderable principality. We 
are told, that under the emperors of the heufe of Sua- 
bia, their authority and power increafed greatly, tho’ 
it was a gradual increafe. Under the reign of the 
emperor Henry IV. the credit of the counts pa- 
lat ne was very conliderable at the court; and by the 
German law, the count palatine of the Rhine enjoys 
not only during the abfence c f the emperor, but like- 
wife during a vacancy of the empire, the right of the 
ban beyond the Rhine, till within a mile of the city 
of Metz, and as far as the ocean, as well as in Flan¬ 
ders. However, tins right of the ban has not been 
granted to him by the emperors. There is likewise 
an ancient ordonnance, in which the office of count 
palatine is mentioned ; it imports, that the count pa¬ 
latine is always by right the reprefentative or lieutenant 
of the kingdom. Laftly, "how great the power of the 
counts palatine was, may be underftood from this, 
that in the eledtion of Rodolphus of Haplburgh, and 
in that of Henry VII. the other electors promifed to 
acknow’edge him as emperor whom he Ihould name. 
Although, however, the popper of the counts palatine 
'had as it were fecured to them the vicariate of the 
empire, neverthelefs the emperors ftill referved to 
themfelves the right of eftablilhing vicars.’'’ See Ba¬ 
varia. 

PALATINATES of Poland. Previous to the 
Revolution in this unfortunate country, it was divided 
into palatinates ; whether thofe will be now changed 
cannot be at prefent afeertained, tho’ it feems likely. 

A Polifh palatine is thus dcfcribed in the Univerfal 
Hiftory : 

“ A palatine may be regarded as the governor of a 
province, who levies and leads the troops of his own 
jurifdidtion to join the army of the republic. His ci¬ 
vil power is likewife conliderable, as he prefides at the 
affemblies of his palatinate, rates the prices of all com¬ 
modities and merchandife in the province, regulate? 
the weights and mcafures, and judges and defends the 
Jews within his jurifdidtion. This pan ol his func¬ 
tion is particularly fpecified, that a fet of men the 
moll ufeful and induftrious in Poland may not be op- 
preffed ; the king being likewife obliged, by his oath, 
to afford them the.protedtion of the laws and his fo- 
vereignty. Under him is appointed a fubftitute or 
vice-palatine, who takes an oath to his fuperior, and 
muft be poffeffed of a land-eftate to a certain value.” 

PALATINE, or Count Palatine, a title an¬ 
ciently given to all perfons who had any office or em¬ 
ployment in the prince’s palace : but afterwards con¬ 
ferred on thofe delegated by princes to hold courts of 
juftice in the provinces ; and on fuch among the lords 
as had a .palace, that is, a court of juftice, in their 
own houfes. 

Counties- Palatine in England. —Chefter, Durham, 
and Lancaller, are called counties palatine. The two 
former are fuch by prefcription, or immemorial cu- 
4 P ftomj 
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Palatine Horn ; or, at lead as old as the Norman conqueft; the 
” v latter was created by king Edward III. in favour of 
Henry Plantagenet, fir ft earl and then duke of Lan- 
cafter ; whofe heirefs being married to John of Gaunt 
the king’s fon, the franchife was greatly enlarged 
and confirmed in parliament, to honour John of 
Gaunt himfelf, whom, on the death of his father-in- 
law, the king had alfo created duke of Lancafter. 
Counties palatine are fo called a palatio; becaufe the 
owners thereof,-the earl of Chefter,. the bifliop of Dur¬ 
ham, and the duke of Lancafter, had in thofe coun¬ 
ties jura regalia, as fully as the king hath in his palace; 
regalem patcjlatem In omnibus, as Brafton exprefles it. 
They might pardon treafons, murders, and felonies; 
they appointed all judges andjuftices of the peace; 
all writs and indiftments ran in their names, as in 
other counties in the king’s; and all offences were faid 
to be done againft their peace, and not, as in other 
places, contrapacern domini regis. And indeed by the 
ancient law, in all peculiar juri.diftions, offences were 
filid to be done againft his peace in whofe court they 
were tried ; in a court-leet, contra pacem domini; in 
the court of a corporation, contra pacem ballmorum; 
in the fheriff’s court or tourn, contra pacem vice- 
tominilis. Thefe palatine privileges (fo fimilar to the 
regal independant jurifdiftions ufurped by the great 
barons on the continent during the weak and infant 
ftate of the firft feudal kingdoms in Europe), were in 
all probability originally granted to the counties of 
Chefter and Durham, becaufe they bordered upon 
enemies countries, Wales and Scotland : in order that 
the owners, being encouraged by fo large an authority, 
might be the more watchful in its defence ; and that 
the inhabitants, having juftice adminiftered at home, 
might not be obliged to go out of the county, and 
leave it open to the enemy’s incurfions. And upon 
this account alfo there were formerly two other coun¬ 
ties palatine, Pembrokelhire and Hexamfture, the 
latter sow united with Northumberland: but thefe 
were abolifhed by parliament, the former in 27 Hen. 
VIII. the latter in 14 Eliz, And in 25 Hen. VIII. 
likewife, the powers before mentioned of owners of 
counties-palatine were abridged; the reafon for their 
continuance in a manner ceafing : though ftill all 
* writs arc witneffed in their names, and all forfeitures 
for treafon by the common law accrue to them 

Of thefe three the country of Durham is now the 
only one remaining in the hands of a fubjeft. For 
the earldon of Chefter, as Camden teftifies,. was 
united to the crown by Hen. III. and has ever fince 
given title to the king’s eldeft fon. And the county- 
palatine or duchy of Lancafter was the property of 
Henry of Bolingbroke, the fon of John of Gaunt, at 
the time when he wrefted the crown from king 
Richard II. and affumed the title of Hem .IV. But 
he was too prudent to fuffer this to be united to the 
crown ; left, if he loft one, he fhould lofe the other 
alfo. For, as Plowden and Sir Edward Coke obferve, 
“ he knew he had the. duchy of Lancafter by fure 
and indcfeafible title, but that his title to the crown 
was not fo affured; for that after the deceafe of 
Richard II. the right of the crown was iu the heir of 
Lionel duke of Clarence, fecond fon of Edward III.; 
J*jhn of Gaunt, father to this Henry IV. being but 
the fourth fon." And therefore he procured an aft 


of parliament, in the firft year of his reign, ordaining Palatine 
that the duchy of Lancafter, and all other his heredi- II. 
tary eftates, with all their roy aides and franchifes, 
fhould remain to him and his heirs for ever; and fhould 
remain, defeend, be adminiftered, and governed, in 
like manner as if he never had attained the regal dig¬ 
nity ; and thus they defeended to his fon and grand- 
fon, Henry V. and Henry VI. ; many new terrilories 
and privileges being annexed to the duchy by the 
former. Henry VI. being attainted in 1 Edward IV. 
this duchy was declared in parliament to have become 
forfeited to the crown, and at the fame time an aft 
was made to incorporate the duchy of Lancafter, to 
continue the county-palatine ( which might otherwife, 
have determined by the attainder), and to make the 
fame a parcel of the duchy : and, farther, to veil die 
whole in king Edward IV. and his heirs, kings of 
England, for ever; but under a feparate guiding and- 
governance from the other inheritances of the crown,. 

And in 1 Hen. VII. another aft was made, to refume 
fuch part, of the duchy lands as had been difmem- 
bered from it in the reign of Edward IV. and to veft 
the inheritance of the whole in the king and his heirs 
for ever, as amply and largely, and in like manner,, 
form, and condition, feparate from the crown of Eng¬ 
land and poffeflion of the fame, as 'the three Henries 
and Edward IV. or any of them, had ai d held the 
fame.. 

The ifle of Ely is not a county-palatine, though 
fometimes erroneoufly called fo, but only a royal 
franchife : the bifhop having, by grant of king Hen¬ 
ry I. jura regalia within the ifle of Ely ; whereby 
he exercifes a jurifdiftion over all caufes, as well cri¬ 
minal as civil. 

Palati-ne Games, in Roman antiquity, games in- 
ftituted in honour of Auguftusby his wife Livia, after 
he had been enrolled among the gods. They were 
celebrated in the palace, from whence, the name, and 
were confirmed by the fucceeding emperors. 

Some authors fay that thefe games were inftituted- 
in honour of Julius Caefar, and others again confound 
them with the Ludi Auguftales; but neither of thefe 
opinions feem to be well fupported. See Augu- 

STALES. 

PALATINUS mons, or Palatium, the firft moun¬ 
tain of Rome, occupied by Romulus, and where he 
fixed his refidence and kept his court, as did Tullus 
Hoftilius, Auguftus, and all the fucceeding emperors;, 
and hence it is that the refidence of princes is ca'led 
palatium. The reafon of the name is varioufly aflign- 
ed : fume fay it is derived from the goddefs Pales, or 
from the Palatini, who originally inhabited the place, 
or from balare or palare, the bleatings of fheep, which 
were frequent there.; or perhaps from the word par 
lantes, wandering, becaufe Evauder, when he came to - 
fettle in Italy, gathered all the inhabitants, and made- 
them all one fociety. To the eaft it has the mount 
Ccelius, to the fouth the Aventine; to the weft the Ca- 
pitoline, and to the north the Foru m.—Palatinus, the 
furname of Apollo from this place ; where Auguftus 
built a temple-to that god, adorned wish porticoes and- 
a library, valuable for the various colleftionsof Greek 
and Latin manuferipts which it contained. 

PALATIUM (anc. geog.), a place in the territory 
of Reate, diftant from it 25 ftadia, Dionyfius Hali- 

camaffeius 
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Palatium cavnafleus reckons it one of the firft towns of the that became mailers -of this ifland. The prefert city 

II Aborigines; and from it Varro accounts for the name principally confiils of two wide, uniform, and well- 

fjlermo. 0 f th e Mans Pahtinus ; namely, that a colony from P.i- built dreets, each about a mile in length, eroding each 

latium fettled there. other at right angles in the centre, wbei e there is a fmall 

Palatium (Pliny,) P.i'lantium (Paufanias), Palart- odtagon fpace, ornamented with four ftatues.” Mod 

teum (Livy); Pallanteum (Solinus). This lad: is the of the cities of Sicily have furnames : Palermo is deno- 

true writing ; the great grandfather of Evander, from minated thehappy. It has ga'ned this epithet, no doubt, 

whom it took its name, being called Pallas, not Palas : on account of the advantagesof itsfituation. It ha* two 

A town, of Arcadia, which concurred to form Mega- harbours: in the one, which is very latge, and in which 

topolis (Paufanias). From it the Palatium, or Mom Par there is a mole 1300 paces in length, (hips lie at anchor; 

latinus, takes alfo its name, according to Virgil an j Pliny, in the Other their cargoes ate laden and unladen. Loth 

Palatium Dioclefiani ; the villa of Diocletian, near the harbours open to the weft: there is alfo a fupetb 
■Salonx, where he died, (Eufebius :. Afterwards call- quay whi- h extends a mile from wed to ead, in a rectili- 
ed Spalatum ; which role to a confiderable city from near direction, and is called La narinc. The profped 
the ruins of Salon®; dtuated in Dalmatia on the Ad: i- is, on the cne fide, lod in the wide expanfe of the 
atic. Now Spa Lit to, or Spalatro. ocean, and on the other confined by the walls of the 

Palatium Luculli, (Plutarch), or Villa Luculli’, city ; the walls appear adorned with pilasters, and 

a place between Mifenum and Baix in Campani, cf crowned with a row of balludrades through which the 

wonderful drudure. Now in ruins, and called Pfci- eye difeovers a long range of palaces. Thefe objeds 

na Mirahik . altogether form a delightful ipedacle. Indeed no- 

PALATO-salpingjeus, ") See Anatomy, ’Talk thing can be more pidurefque than the bay of Palermo. 
PALATO-StPphjlii.us, 3 of the Mufcles, p. 708. It forms a large amphitheatre, with the capital of SI- 

PALE, a little pointed dake or piece of wood ufed cily in the centre; furreunded for fome miles by s 
in making inclofures, reparations, &c. The pale was mod delightful country, and inclofed by romantic 
an mdrument oi punifhment and execution among the rocks and mountains. The town was formerly fur- 
ancient Romans, and dill continues fo among the munded by a drong wall; but the fortifications are 
Turks. Hence empaling, the palling a {harp pale up now entirely neglected, except towards the fea, where 
the fundament thiougli the body. there are dill a few weak works. The quay is the 

Palf, in heraldry. See Heraldry, p. 446. principal public walk here. Palermo is embellifhed 

PALEARIUS (Aonius), was a man of the great- allround with avenues of trees, and has four princi- 
ed probity, and one of the bed writers of the 16th pal entrances, facing the four cardinal points which 
century. He gained the edeem of the men of wit and are at the extremities of the two fpacious dreets which 
learning of his time by a noble poem on the immorta- erofs each other. The mod frequented of thefe two 
lity of the fouk He was appointed profeffor of po- dreets is called Cajfero. It begins where the quay ends, 
lite literature at Sienna; where his tranquillity was difi- with the north gate called Porta Felice, the happy gate; 
turbed by conteds with an envious colleague, and by and terminates on the foutb, at the new gate, which 
the malicious afperfions of his enemies: againd which, opens on the road to Montreale. Near the lad of thefe 
however, his eloquence proved always a fufficient de- gates, this city, which fo well merits the attention of a 
fence. At lad he left Sienna, and accepted the invi- lover of the arts, exhibits in a large fquars, round which 
tationof the magidrates of Lucca, who gave him fe- dand fome extenfive monaderies, the palace of the 
•veral marks of their edeem, and fettled a confiderable arcbb'fhop, and the palace of the viceroy. Diredly 
•ftipend upon him. Some years after he removed to oppofite to the palace of the viceroy dands, on a pe- 
Milan; where he was feized by order of pope Pius V. dedal richly ornamented with a variety of figures, a 
and carried to Rome. He was convided of having datue of Philip. IV. The datue, the pededal, and the 
.fpoken in favour of the Lutherans, and againd the in- ornaments, are all of marble. 

quifition; and therefore was condemned to be burnt. Palermo is quite filled with public monuments. 
This fentence was executed in 1566. He wrote feve- churches, monaderies, palaces, fountains, datues, and 
ral pieces in verfe andprofe: of which the one above- columns. Thefe are not all eminently beautiful ; for 
mentioned is the mod edeemed. they have not been all ereded under the reign of good 

PALENCTA, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of tafte ; but every one of them fhows that the nation' is 
Leon, with a rich arehbifliop’s fee. It had an univer- fond cf the arts, and poffeffes a genius for decoration, 
lity, but it was removed to Salamanca. It is feated Spring waters are very copious in this city. Not a 
in a fertile foil on the river Canon on the frontiers of quarter in Palermo but is liberally fupplied with foun- 
Cadile, in \V. Ldng. 3. 7. N. Lat. 42. 10. tains, mod of which are marble, all of them adorned 

PALERMO, a city of Sicily, in the Val-di Mazara, with pieces of fculpture, and all afford large quanti- 
with an archbilhop’s fee and a large harbour. “ This ties of water, 

“Travels city {fays Mr Hill *), which is the capital of Sicily, The fituation of this city is truly happy : the fea, 
through Si -is of great antiquity ; and if a conjedure may be form- the hills, the lofty mountains, prefent on all fides 

rilyand ec j f rom its ancient name Panormus, which fignifies beautiful and finking profpeds, which render it one 

Calabria. an un ; vcr f a l harbour, it v. as formerly in a very flourifh- of the mod favouarble fituations for the genius of the 
ing condition. By whom it -.was founded is uncer- artid, whofe objed is to copy the beauty and fublimi. 
tain, nor have we any authentic accounts of its inha- ty of nature. Freed from the fetters of the Inquifi- 
bitants till it became a Colony of the Phoenicians, after tion, the abolition of which was procured by the mar- 

which it paffed into the hands of the various nations quis of Caraccioli, and from the influence of fome 

4P 2 other 
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iMermo. other unfavourable inftitutions, which are rapidly de- 
v dining, Palermo mud become one of the fined cities 
in the world ; and the ifland of which it is the capital, 
being all cultivated like a garden, one of the mod en¬ 
chanting fpots on the face of the earth. Nature has 
denied none of her bed gifts to Sicily. It was the be¬ 
nignity of nature, which, in the happy ages of anti¬ 
quity, when the political circumdances of the Sicili¬ 
ans were not fuch as to reprefs their genius, prompted 
and enabled them toereftfo many illudrious monuments. 
“ Adjoining to the town, and near the fea, is a public 
garden or promenade, planted with orange and lemon- 
* Feb. trees, formed into arcades, and now loaded with fruit*; 

the demsof the trees dand in furrows, and are conti¬ 
nually watered by afmall dream. In the middle is a 
fountain on which dands a coloffus of white marble, 
furrounded by four grotefque temples, in two of which 
are canary birds. Among the oranges is a kind call¬ 
ed fanguinel or bloody, which are dained in the middle 
with red, and have ufually the fined flavour. Some 
of the lemons are fweet, but very flat, tading like fu- 
gar and water. The citrons grow to an immenle fize; 
.the rind, which occupies at lead three-fourths of the 
bulk of the fruit, is eaten with fugar ; the juice is 
I harper than the foured lemon. Indan figs in very 
great abundance grow wild in the fields and hedges, 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet; of thefe there 
are three kinds, one with large fpines, another with 
fmaller, and the third aim oft frr.ooth. Their fruit ts 
cooling and delicious, 10,0001. worth of which is fold 
annually to the poor people in the neighbourhood of this 
city. {Another plant, very common in this country, is 
the aloe, which ufually blolfoms every fifth or fixthyear. 
Of thefe there are five or fix fpecies, which grow 
modly in the hedges, and, together with the Indian 
figs, form a mod impenetrable fence. 

The palace, which is an indifferent old building, is 
fituated in a fquare, near the f >uth gate of the city, 
and commands a delightful profped of the adjacent 
country. At the top is an obfervatory, inhabited by 
an ingenious old pried, who has been in England, and 
brought from thence feveral adronomical indruments 
condruded by Ramfden.” Neither the dru&ure, fitu- 
ation, nor architectural ornaments of the palace are fuch 
as to merit any extraordinary praifs. It is, like many 
others, an affemblage of buildings eredted in vari us a- 
ges, as need of accommodation or fancy fuggeded ;and, 
of confequence, it mud unavoidab ! y he defective in ar¬ 
chitectural order and beauty. The chapel is the only 
part of it that merits any attention. It was founded 
by the Counts Roger, the Norman conquerors of Si¬ 
cily. Within, it is decorated with beautiful pieces of 
marble and porphyry, and of Mofaic work in gold and 
various colours. It is in the fame tafle with the ca¬ 
thedral of Montreale. It is built on the fame plan 
with common churches, only on a fmaller fcale. The 
pave is encircled with pillars ; on the right and the 
left are two narrower openings, called lateral or low 
paffages : the choir and fan&uary are at the end of the 
nave. Among all the pillars which inclofe the nave, 
it would be hard to find two exaflly of the fame form 
and workmanfiiip. OppHite to a channelled column 
dands another on which the graving tool has made no 
fuch impreffions; feveralhave neither adragal, nor bafe, 
cor fcale: they are formed of various kinds of marble, 


and are of different orders and unequal in height. Palermo 
The walls, the arcades, and the arches, are covered ' " ' 

with Mofaic work, in gold and colours, representing 
angels, and male and female faints. 

'Over the entrance into the chffr, and fronting the 
nave, there is an Eternal Father of a huge fize; the de- 
fign of which has, in all probability been to imprefs 
the beholder with a fufliciently awful idea of the great- 
nefs of God. Such reprefentations of the Deity, how¬ 
ever improper, not to lay impious, occur pretty com¬ 
monly in the churches of Sicily. The cathedrals of 
both Montreale and Palermo difplay the Divine Ma- 
jedy with equal dignity. Over the walls of the cha¬ 
pel there are many pieces of granite, porphyry, and 
ferpent ne, cut into a round, or a fquare, or fome 
other form, and fet like panes of glafs. Their edges 
are encircled with various draughts in gold and colours; 
decorations unquedionably expenfive, as they are in¬ 
deed very finely executed in .their kind. But it is 
amazing that fuch irregularity ofdefign was admitted 
in a building of fuch magnificence and raifed at fuch 
an enormous expence. The pavement of the chapel 
has been originally laid, and dill confids in part of 
large blocks of tin, porphyry, aad ferpentine. Mod 
of thefe are round ; ornamented with compartments of 
draughts, and covered over, as .well as the walls, with 
incrudations of coloured Molaic work. The feat defign- 
ed for the viceroy is of the fame kind, and highly orna¬ 
mented. The candleftick intended to receive the wax- 
lights at the fedival of Eader is of white marble. 

All the riches of fculpture are lavifhed on it with fuch 
profufion as renders it a prodigy of labour ; but in a 
fantaftic unnatural tade. 

In a long gallery in the palace of the viceroy, dand 
two figures of rams in bronze, concerning which we. 
find the following tradition. Archimedes is faid to 
have long ago eresded in one of the public fquares off 
Syracufefour columns with a brazen ram upon the top 
of each. He is faid to have placed them there in fuch 
a podure, as that fome one of them always indicated 
which oi the fourprincipal winds was blowing; and it is 
added, that they were fabricated with mch art, that the 
wind caufed them to utter founds exa&ly fimilar to 
the bleating of iheep; and whenever any one of the 
four bleated, he thereby gave notice that the wind was 
blowing from that quarter towards which he dood. 

It is certain (as travellers inform us) that the two 
brazen rams in this gallery are perforated with fmall 
holes in their flanks, dole to their thighs, and in other 
places over their bodies ; and that by blowing through, 
thofe holes a found is produced pretty much like 
the bleating of Iheep. The wind appears to pafs 
through the holes, and to iffue out at the mouth; 
there might, however, be other holes in the pededal 
on which the ram dood, or in other parts of the body, 
which might contribute to produce thebleating; fortra- 
vellers agree in faying, that thofe which they could 
cbferve, do not appear to be fufficient to produce the 
effed. The prince of Torre Muzza, one of ti.e mod 
enlightened men in Sicily, informed M. Houel, that 
thefe two rams were dug up from among the ruins of 
Syracufe in the fourteenth century , as they were bu¬ 
ried under-ground, they had probably lain there for 
many centuries. They were bought by the Marquis 
Geraci, of the family of Ventimiglia, and lay long in 
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Palermo, his caftle. About the end of the fifteenth century 
‘—- they were biought to Palermo and placed in the pa¬ 

lace of the viceroy. It is not known what is become 
of the ocher two. They are probably buried in fome 
ancient iuins,and may be one day or other dii’cover- 
ed in digging for the foundation of fome new build¬ 
ing. The proportions of thefe two rams are larger 
than nature. They are pieces of very fine workman- 
fhip: both the heads and the horns are formed with 
tafte, delicacy, and truth ; the wool is not l'o well 
executed; the'forms all together are not abfolutely 
the fineit that might be leledted from among the 
whole fpecies. 

The cathedral of Palermo is dedicated to St Rofa- 
lia. The Sicilians, though l'o exceedingly devout, 
have however negleded to repair it; and it is at 
prefent in a moll miferable Hate, as the interior parts 
appear to be falling into ruins. Propofals have been 
made for rebuilding it, and various plans have been 
lhown. 

The prefent church appears to have been built by 
the Counts Roger. The external parts are in a Go¬ 
thic tafte, and yery heavy : within, it has been at dif¬ 
ferent periods repaired and embelliihed. The pillars 
of the nave are adorned with pilaitres of the Corin¬ 
thian order ; thefe are joined by arches through which 
you pafs to the fides of the building. In fome places 
it is overloaded with ornaments, in others but very 
poorly ornamented : viewed all together, it is fo defti- 
tute of order or proportion as to be abfolutely ridicu¬ 
lous. 

In a chapel on one fide of the cathedral are four Go¬ 
thic tombs of the fame period. They have been origi¬ 
nally farcophagi ; and having efcaped the fate of moll 
of the other works of antiquity, have been fpoiled by at¬ 
tempts to repair or improve them, and have been fet 
up here to preferve the remains of fome of the kings 
of Sicily. The only thing about them that can de- 
ferve attention is the beauty of the Hone : they are of 
a fine red porphyry. 

In the fame chapel there is a fine large tabernacle ; 
the whole of which, when viewed without diftindtion 
of die parts, refembles the dome and the front gate of 
the Val d.e grace at Paris. It is of rich lapis lazuli, 
of the very firft colour. The whole of it is plated, and 
the pillars are faid to be folid. All its ornaments are of 
gilt brafs. And on the whole it is extremely beautiful. 

Around the church are feveral ftatutes of faints by 
Guagini, the celebrated fculptor. On the way from 
the cathedral down the Cailero there is, on the right 
hand, a 1'mall fquare, at the entrance of which Hands 
a pedeftrian ftatue of Charles V. in bronze. Near the 
place where the two great ftreets crofs ftands the fenate- 
houfe, in a fmall court, before which there is a fine 
marble fountain 5 there are befides about this edifice 
many curious fragments of antiquity. It would extend 
this article beyond all proportion if we were to mention 
all the curiofities which are to be found in Palermo. 
We (hall now endeav >ur to give our readers an idea 
of the internal government of the place, which we (hall 
do in the words of Mr Hill. 

“ The magiftrates appointed to preferve the order 
of fociety in this city are, firft, the fupreme judge, to 
whom belongs the adminiftration of juftice in criminal 
'safes: he is the head of the nobility, and immediately 


follows the viceroy in all the folemn fundions. Second- Palermo, 
ly, the pnetor, who regulates the affaiis of the city. v ‘ 
He is the perpetual deputy of the kingdom ; chief iu 
parliament of the order to whom appertains the right 
of regulating the king’s demefne, and pofFefled of the 
preicgative of captain general during the abfence of 
the viceroy. Thirdly, the praetorian court, which con- 
fifts of three judges, citizens of Palermo, who are cho- 
fen annually' by the king. They affift the fupreme 
judge in the decifion of criminal affaiis, and the prse- 
tor in the deliberations upon the finances ; thefe two 
officers, however, have neither vote nor Signature, 
except the praetor, in t;.e bufine's refpeding the public 
bank and firft fruits. Fourthly, the fen-ite of Paler¬ 
mo, compofed of the praetor and fix praditioners ol 
the law, named by the king, who wear the toga after 
the manner of the ancient Roman fenator^, and princi¬ 
pally infped tire police which regards the grain and 
provifions. There are befides leven great officers of 
itate, to each of which is affigned a peculiar employ¬ 
ment. Firft. II Maejlro Porulani, to whom is com¬ 
mitted the care of the public granaries, and who ma¬ 
nages the fale of the corn both at home and abroad. 

The impofition of a tax upon this Gommmodity has, 
nearly proved the ruin of agriculture, efpecially as the 
exportation of it is prohibited to all thofe who are not 
able to pay an exorbitant price for that privilege. The 
quantity oi corn annually produced in the ifland does 
not at prefent amount to more than a tenth part of 
what was collected in former years. Secondly, the 
auditor general, who paffes judgment without appeal 
upon alloSences committee within the precinds of the 
palace. Thirdly, the high-admiral, whofe jurifuidion 
extends over the marine. Fourthly,' the chancel¬ 
lor, who overlooks all the notaries of the kingdom, 
prepares all official patents, reads the propofitions 
when the parliament aflembles, and at the time of a 
coronation tenders the oath of fidelity to the people '; 
and alfo proclaims that of the monarch, who thereby 
binds himfelf to maintain and defend the privileges of 
the city of Palermo. The fame ceremony takes place 
upon the inftallation of a viceroy. Fifthly, the protho- 
notary of the queen’s chamber, who has the inSpec- 
tion of the demefnes of fix cities, viz. Syratufe, L,en- 
tini, Carlenti, St Filippo, Mineo, and Virini, which, 
were formerly appropriated to the queen of Sicily. 

Sixthly,-the chief Secretary, who presides.over the of¬ 
ficers appointed to receive the taxes and duties in the 
places of their refpedj ve jurjSdidions. And feventhly, 
the lieutenant of the royal exchequer, who has the ad¬ 
miniftration of all effeds that have been fequeftered or • 
confifeated. 

“ Palermo is- the principal refidenc.e of the greater 
part of the Sicilian nobility ; and as it is not the cuftora 
for any gentleman to walk in the ftreets, at lead 1000, 
carriages are faid to be kept in the town, They are 
foMhe moll partin the Englilh tafte, very elegant, 

(hown to the greateft advantage,,with beautiful horfes, 
richly caparifoned, and as many footmen in Splendid 
liveries as can be crowded together behind. Every 
evening all the people of rank drive about in this man¬ 
ner on the grand public terrace by the fea fide. There 
are alfo very convenient hackney-coaches, covered 
and open, waiting all day in their refpedive fta- 
tions.” 
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jP4len*i». It is very remarkable, that the dead in Palermo are 

'- v never buried. Captain Sutherland gives the following 

account of this circumftance in his Tour to Conftan- 
tinople. The dead bodies are carried to the capuchin 
•convent, which is one of the largeft in Italy; “ where, 
after the funeral ferviee is performed, they are dried in 
.a ftove, heated by a compofition of lime, which makes 
the Ikin adhere to the bones. They are'then placed 
■ereft in niches, and fattened to the wall by the back or 
neck. A piece of coarfe, drab is. thrown over the 
ihoulders apd round the watte..; and their hands are 
tied together, holding a piece of paper with their epi- 
•taphy whichis fimply their names, age, and when they 
died. We of courfe (fays Captain Sutherland) viiited 
this famous repofitory.; and it is natural to fuppofe, 
•that fo many corpfes would imprefs one with reverence 
.and awe. It was nearly dulk when we arrived at the 
•convent. We patted the chapel,, where one of the or¬ 
der had juft finilhed faying vefpers, by the gloomy 
.glimmering of a dying lamp. We were then cor.duct- 
,ed through a garden, where the yew, the cyprefs, and 
.the barren orange, obfeured the remaining light; and 
where melancholy filence is only difturb?d-. by the hol¬ 
low murmuring of a feeble water-fall. All thefe cir- 
•cumftances tuned our mindsfor the difmal feene which 
we were going to behold ; but we had ftill to defeend 
•a flight of fteps impervious to the fun ;. and thefe, at 
Taft conveyed us to the dreary manfion of the dead. 
But (will you believe me ?) notwithftanding the chil¬ 
ling feene through which we had patted, notwith¬ 
ftanding our being in the midft of more than a thou- 
-fand lifelefs bodies, neither our refpeft for the dead, 
nor for the holy fathers who condufted us, could pre¬ 
vent Our Imiliog. The pbyfiognomies of the deceafed 
are fo ludicrouily mutilated, and their mufcles are ft) 
■eontrafted and diftort-ed in the drying, that, no French 
mimic .could equal their grimaces. Mott of the corpfes 
-have loft the lower part of the nofe; their necks are 
generally a little twitted; their mouths drawn awry in 
one direftion, their nofes in another: their eyes, funk 
■and pointed different ways ; one ear perhaps turned 
up, the other drawn down. The friars foon obferved 
the mirth which thefe unexpefted vifages occafionedi 
and one of them, as a kind of memento , pointed out to 
me a captain of cavalry, who had juft been cut off in 
the pride of his youth : but three months ago, he was 
the minion of a king—the favourite of a prjncefs— 
Alas! how changed! Even on earth there is no di- 
ftinftipn between him and the meaneft beggar. This 
idea in a moment rettored my refleftion ; and A felt 
■with full force the folly of human vanity. I turned 
to the holy father, who gave me this leflom His eyes 
•were fixed on what was once a captain of horfe—I 
law in them, * Read this, titled pomp, and fhrink to 
thy original nothingnefs. Hie thee to my lady’s 
chamber, tell her, though fhe paint an inch thick, to 
this mutt Ihe comeat la.lt—make her laugh at that.’ 
The relations of the deceafed are bound to fend two 
wax tapers every year for the ufe of the conventin 
•default of which, the corpfe is taken down and thrown 
into the charnel houfe. Were it not for the number 
of vacancies occafioned by the nonpayment of this 
ftipend, the capuchins would be unable to find nitches 
for the number of men who mutt die every year in fo 
populous a city as this. Women are -dried as well as 


the men, hut are not sxpofed. Nobles are fhut up in Wa 
chefts.” P»leftiu#t. 

The number of the inhabitants is above 300,000 ; ~~~ v ~ f 
and the harbour, though very large, is not fo com¬ 
modious as might be expefted, and the veffels that ride 
therein are not always very fafe. There is a magnifi¬ 
cent cattle built near the fea-fide, wherein the viceroy 
reiides fix months in the year ; and his prefence draws 
a great number of nobility to this place.. This city 
lias fullered greatly by earthquakes, particulariy in 
1693 ; and it was greatly damaged by a, fire in 17 30, 
when a magazine of powder was blown up, containing 
400 tons. It Hands in a pleafant fruitful country on 
the north-eaft coaft of the ifland, and at the bottom 
of the gulph of the fame name. E. Long. 13. 23. N. 

Lat. 38. 15. : .... 

PALES, in Pagan worlhip, the goddefs of the 
fhepherds; to whom they offered milk and honey, in 
order that fhe might deliver them and their flocks from 
wild beads and infeftious difeafes. This goddefs is re- 
prefen ted as an -old woman. She was woi (hipped with 
great folemnity at Rome ; and her fettivals called Pa¬ 
tina, were celebrated on the 31 ft of April, the very 
day that Romulus began , to lay the foundation of the 
city of Rome. The ceremony of which confifted in 
burning heaps of draw, and in leaping over them. No 
facrifices were offered, but) purifications were made 
with the fmoke of horfes blood, and with the alhes of 
-a calf that had been taken, from the belly of its mo¬ 
ther after it had been facrificed, and with the allies 
of beans. The purification of the flocks was alfo made 
.with the fmoke of fulphur, of the olive, the pine, the 
laurel, and the rofemary. Offerings of mild cheele, 
boiled wine, and cakes of millet, were afterwards made 
to the goddefs. Some call this feftival Partita, quafi a 
pariendo, becaufe the facrifices were offered to the di¬ 
vinity for the fecundity of the flocks. 

PALESTINE, in its prefent ftate, is a part of A- 
fiatic Turkey, fituated between 31° 30’ and 33 0 20’ 
north latitude, and between 34 0 50' and 37 0 13' ealfc 
longitude. It is bounded by Mount Libanus, which 
divides it from Syria* on the north; by Mount Her- 
mon, which feparates it from Arabia Deferta, on the 
eaft; by the mountains of Seir and the defarts of A- 
rabia Petrsea, on the fouth; and by the Mediterranean 
fea on the weft. * ,. , 

This once fertile and happy fpot was firft called the 
■land of Canaan, or Chanaan, Irom Noah’s grandfon. 

In Scripture, however, it is frequently diftinguifhed by 
other names : fuch as the Land of Promife, the Land of 
God, the Land of Ijrael, &c. It received the name of 
Palfiine from the Pakjlines or Ph'tUJiines, who poflefled 
a great part of it; and it had the name of Judeea, or 
Judtea Palejlina, from Judah, the moft conhderable of 
the twelve ions of Jacob The Chnftians have deno¬ 
minated it the Holy Land; partly on aceount of the 
many Angular bleffings it received from the Divine 
Providence, and partly on account of its metropolis 
being made the centre, of God’s worlhip and his pe¬ 
culiar habitation ; but much more for its being the 
place of our Saviour’s birth, the feene of his preaching 
and manifold miracles ; efpecially the place in which 
he accomplilhed the great work of our redemption 
As to the name of Judeea, it did not begin to receive 
that till after the return of the Jews from the -Babylo- 
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Palsftine. nidi captivity, though it had been ftyled long before 

s - v - the Kingdom of Judah , in oppofition to that of Ifrad, 

which revolted from it under Jeroboam, in the reign of 
Reboboam tire fon of Solomon. But after the return, 
the tribe of Judah, the only one that made any figure, 
fettling at Jerufalem, and in the countries adjacent, 
quickly gave its name to the whole ten itory. By pro- 
fane authors it was called by many different names; 
fuchas Syria, Paleftina Syria, Cselofyria, Iduma, Idu- 
m®a, and Phoenicia or Phcenice ; butth'efe are fuppo- 
fed only to have been given out of contempt to the 
Jewifli nation, whom they looked upon as unworthy of 
any other name than what diftinguifhed the moft ob- 
fcure parts of the neighbouring provinces. 

That part of the country which was properly called 
the Land of Prom'fe, was inclofed on the weft by the 
Mediterranean ; on the eaft by the lake Afphaltiles, 
the Jordan, and the fea of Tiberias or of Galilee, and 
the Samachonite lake ^ to the nort-- it had the moun¬ 
tains of Libanus, or rather of Antilibanus, or the pro¬ 
vince of Phoenicia ; and to the fouth, that of Edom or 
Idumaea, fn m which it was likewife parted by another 
ridge of high mountains. . The boundaries of the other 
part, which belonged to the two tribes and an half 
beyond the river Jordan, are not fo eafily defined, as 
well as thole of the conquefts made by the more pro- 
fperous k : ngs of the Jews. All that can be faid with 
any probability is, that the river Arnon was the firft 
northern boundary on that fide ; and with refpedt to 
thofe on this fide of the Jordan, there is a confiderable 
difagreement between the Hebrew and Samaritan ver- 
fions of the Pentateuch. 

The extent of this country is likewife varioufly fet¬ 
tled by geographers ; fome giving it no more than 170 
or 180 miles from north to fouth, and 140 in breadth 
where broadeft, though not much above half that 
breadth where narroweft. But from the lateft and 
moft accurate maps, it appears to extend near 200 
miles in length, and about 80 in breadth about the 
middle, and about iq or 15, more or lefs, where it 
widens or fhrinks. 

The climate is certainly very happy, its fituafion be¬ 
ing neither too far fouth nor too far north. The long- 
eft day is not above >4 hours 15 minutes: But the li¬ 
mits of Paleftine appear fo fmall, confidering that the 
country is likewife interfered by high ridges or moun¬ 
tains, woods, deferts, See. that many learned men have 
been induced to queftion what we read of its fertility 
and populoufnefs in former times. It muft be owned, in¬ 
deed, that when we compare its ancient and fiouriftiing 
ftate, when it was cultivated with the utmoft diligence 
by perfons well {killed in every branch of agriculture, 
with what it hath been fince the total extirpation of the 
Jews out of it, and more efpecfdly fince it fell into the 
hands of the Turks, the contraft is amazingly great; 
but when we confider the many evident caufes which 
have contributed to effed: this change, and even yet 
confider the nature of the country itfelf, we find not 
the leaft reafon to doubt the truth of what the facred 
hiftorians have related. Mofes deferibes the richnefs 
of it in the ftrongeft terms, even before the Ifraelites 
got poffeflion of it. It even exceeded the land of E- 
g\pt, fo much celebrated by ancient hiftorians; efpe- 
cially in the vaft numbers of cattle which it produced 
in the quantity and excellence of its wine, oil, and 


fruits. With refpeff to the oil and fruits, it is plain, PaleOin.-. 

that the olives and oil of Canaan exceeded in goodnefs- v - 

thofe of Egypt, fince the tribes fent them, thither from 
thence; and as for vines, HerodotHs tells us, that the 
Egyptians had none at all, but fupplied the want of 
them by a liquor brewed from barley. The prefents 
which Jacob lent to his fon J >leph, of honey, fpices, 
myrrh, almonds, and other fruits of Paleftine, lliow 
tint they muft have been much better in the lmd cf 
Judea than in Egypt. The wines of Gaza, Afcalon, 
and Sarepta, were famous among the moft remote na¬ 
tions ; though it is allowed, Unu the wine which was 
made at and in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, in 
great quantities, was equal at leaft, if not fuperior, to 
any of the reft: and that of Libanus, mentioned by 
the prophet Hofea, was no lefs celebrated for its ex¬ 
cellent flavour. 

Several circumftances contributed to this wonderful, 
fecundity: fuch as, the excellent temperature of the 
air, which was never fubjed to exceflivc heats or colds ; 
the regularity of its feafons, efpecially the foimer and 
latter rain; and the natural fatnefs and fertility of its 
foil, which required neither dunging nor manuring, and 
could be ploughed with a Angle yoke of oxen and a. 
frndl kind of plough ; for the foil was, and is ftill, fo 
fhallow, that to have gone deep into it, would rather 
have endangered than unproved the crop. With refpeft 
to the excellency ot its corn, we are told, that the bread 
of Jerulinem was preferred above all other; and the 
tribe of Alher produced the belt of both, and in 
greater quantity than any other tribe ; and fuch plen¬ 
ty was there of it, that, beiides what fufficed the in¬ 
habitants, who made it their chief fuftenance, Solo¬ 
mon, we read, could afford to fend 20,000 cors, or 
mealures, of it, and as many of oil, yearly, to Hiram 
king of Tyre ; beiides what they exported into other 
countries. And we find, even fo late as King Herod, 
fumamed Agrippa, the countries of Tyre and Sidon 
received molt ot their fuftenance from his tetrarchy. 

As to their fruits, the grapes were delicious, finely- 
flavoured,, and very large. The palm-tree and its 
dates were in no lefs requeft; and the plain of Jei icho, 
among other places, was famed for the great plenty 
and excellence ot that fruit; infonruch, that die me. 
tropolis of that territory was emphatically ftyled the 
city of palm-trees. But what both this plain, and 
other parts of Paleftine, were rrioft celebrated for, 
was the balfam llrrub, whole balm was efteemed fo 
precious a drug among the Greeks, Romans, Egyp¬ 
tians, and other nations, and is ftill to this day under 
the name of balm of Gilead. They had likewife the 
greateft variety of other fruit-trees in the higheft per¬ 
fection ; and which might be, in fome fenfe, ftyled 
perpetual , becaufe they were not only covered with a 
conftant verdure, but'becaufe the new buds always 
appeared on the fame boughs before the old fruit was 
ripe; and of thofe buds, which were in too great 
quantities to be allowed to come to maturity, they 
gathered enough to make very delightful pickles and. 
fweetmeats, efpecially of their citrous, oranges, and 
apples of paradife, which laft commonly hung by hun¬ 
dreds in a duller, and as big as hens eggs, and of an 
excellent talle and flavour. Their vines yielded grapes 
twice, and fometimes three times a year, great quan¬ 
tities of which were dried up, and prefervedfor ufe, as 
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Pdeftine, well as their figs, plums, and other fruits. They hud convincing nature, even thefe refulling from 3. great I’deftlrie 

* v plenty of honey j the very trees difti:led it; and the numbbr o'f medals llruck under the reigns cf the kinp s 

rocks yielded it in great quantities; but whether that of Syria and Judea, and under the Romans, both by 

‘■of the latter kind was there depofited by the indti- Jews and Pagan's, and which all beir the fymbols of a 

ftrious bees, or produced fofaie other way, is much dif- rich fertility. To thefe proofs arc added a multitude 
puted by traveller's and natural;fts. They likewife cf fads, recorded in th'e hiftory of the Jews during 
cultivated fugar-cairies in great abundance; and the this period; the efforts of the neighbouring kings to 
cotton, hemp, and flax, were m'oftly of their own conquer their country : the long and bloody Wars that 
growth and manufacture, except lome of a finer fort, the Jews carVied on with vigour, and fometimes with 
that were brought to them from Egypt, and worn by fuccefs, againft powerful princes and nations ; the tri- 
thofe of the higher rank. Their vicinity to Libanus bate and taxes they paid to the kings of Egypt and 
Tnade the cedars, cypreffes; and other ftately fragrant Syria, to the Romans, and to their own princes ; the 
trees, very common in mod parts of the land, but magnificence of their fovereigns, and among others of 
more efpeciaily in Jerufalem. Cattle, both large and Herod ; the troops he raifed and kept on foot; the 
fmall, they fed in vaft quantities ; and the hilly coun- temples, fortreffes, palaces and cities, which he efeft- 
tries not oinly afforded them variety and plenty of pa- ed and einbellHhcd, not only in Ids own country, but 
flure but alfo of water, which defeended thence into ado injSyria, Alia Miner, and even in Greece ; the im- 
thevalleys and lowlands, and fertilized them to the menfe turns he laviftied among the Romans, the dona- 
degree we have feeti ; befides feVeral other fivers and tions he made to his own people, and the vaft treafures 
"brooks, fome of the mbft remarkable of wh'ch we which he left behind him : all thefe circumft-mces 
lhall fpeiik of in their proper places. But the moft concur in proving the fertility and ricHfs of Phlefline 
fertile pafture grounds were thofe on each fide the ri- during that period. 

ver Jordan ; befides thefe of Sharon, or Sarona, the In the fecond memoir, the Abbe Guence confiders 
plains of Lydda, Jamnia and fome others then juftly the ftate cf Paleftine as it was from the time of the 
famed for their fecundity. Asf r fifti, the riyers above- Emperor A.drian to the caliphate of Omar, which 
mentioned, the lake of Tiberias, and the Mediterra- comprehends a period offohr centuries. From fundry 
nean fea, afforded, as they do to this day, great plen- fafts he fhows, that it ’Could riot then have been the 
ty and variety. Vaft quantities were brought to Je- barren country which it has been reprefented by fome 
rufalem, cn which the inhabitants moftly lubfifted ; fceptical writers. He particularly mentions the pro- 
and hence one of the gates of that metropolis was, ac- jeft formed by Adrian of rebuilding and embellifhing 
cording to St Jerome,.called the fifh-gaie. The lake Jerufalefn, of forming it into a Roman colony, and gi- 
.Afphaldtes y ielded fait in abundance, wherewith to ving it his own name ; a projedt of which he could 
feafon and preferve their fifth, which Galen affirms to never have entertained a thought, if Judea, which he " 
have been preferable to any other for wholefomenefs, hadft enahd examined with his own eyes, had appear- 
dig^ftion, and extenuation. In lhoft, the Scripture is ed to hjm luch a barren and wretched country, as it is 
fo pregnant with .proof ‘of the extraordinary richnefs faid to be by fome who have neither feen that country 
and fecundity of this once happy land, and the vaft nor examined the matter with care and attention, 
number of people that lived in it, almeft wholly upon Our author alfo produces a variety of other fadts, to 
its produdt, to fay nothing of the vaft exports of its lhow that Judea, after all that it had fuffered from the 
corn, wine, oil, raifins, and other fruits, Sec. that a deflations of war both in ancient and latter tildes, ftill 
Ilian muft have taken a ftrange warp to infidelity, that remained at the period in queftion fertile, rich, and 
can call it in quell on, merely on account,of the melan- populous. This is the idea which the writers Of the 
choly and quite oppefite figure it now makes irrider its time, Pagan and Chriftian, as well as Jewifh, have 
prefent tyrannical government. given of Paleftine. Antoninus Martyr, a citizen of 

But its fertility has been called in queflion ; and Placentia, who in th'e 6th century travelled to Pal'e- 
Vcltaire and other infidel writers have raifed difticul- ftine, and compofed an account of his voyage, which 
ties and objeftions againft th'e authority of'Scripture, is ftill extant, fays, that the "canton of Nazareth was 
From the pretended fterility of the land of Judea. In not inferior to Egypt in corn and fruits ; and that 
;anfwer to which, the Abbe Guenee, about the year though the territory of that city was not very exten- 
178a, communicated to the academy of infcripiions five, it abounded in wine and oil, and excellent honey, 
and belleslettres at Paris, T~.vo Mem. in concerning tie The country aboutjericho appeared to him ftill tncire 
Fertility cf Fakjihe , in order to fhow that inch objec- fertile. Helaw mount Tabor, which he reprefents as 
■tions had no folid foundation. furrounded with'cities ; and he obferved, in the neigh- 

In the firft of them, the author proves, that from bourhood of Jerusalem, vineyards, great plantations of 
the captivity of Babylon to the war of Adrian, Judea fruit trees, and through the whole country a confide- 
Was always confidered as a rich and fertile country, rable number of hofpitals, monafteries, and beautiful 
The pofuive and multiplied authorities of the writers edifices. Our learned Abbe, in concluding his work, 
of that period, Jew; , Greeks, and Romans, not only acknowledges, that the opulence and fertility of Judea 
atteft in general the fertility of that country, blit might begin to diminifh towards the middle of the pe- ' 
many of thefe writers, entering into a particular de- riod treated efin his fecond memoir: but he does not 
tail of circumftances, prove it from the nature of the think that any argument can be drawn from hence 
climate, the qualities of the foil, and the excellencies againft its having been at the commencement of this 
and variety of its produdlions. Thefe are confirmed period in a flourifblng ftate; and much leis can any 
by .proofs of .another kind, but which are of a very proof be brought from hence, that in preceding pe- 

4 rtodsi 
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J-aMtine, riods, under the kings, or under the admtniftration of 
-- v Mofes, the country of Palelline was a barren and un¬ 
cultivated diftrid. 

Beftdes, it ought to be confidered, that it was then 
inhabited by an indultrious people, who knew how to 
improve every inch of their land, and had made even 
the moil defert and barren places to yield tome kind 
of produdlions, by proper care and manure ; i'o that 
the very rocks, which now appear quite bare and na¬ 
ked, were made to produce corn, pulfe, or pafiure; 
being, by the indudry of the old inhabitants, covered 
with mould, which, through the lazinefs of tire fuc- 
ceeding proprietors, has been fmce waihed off with 
rains and ftorms. We may add, that the kings them- 
felves were not above encouraging all kind of agricul¬ 
ture, both by precept and example; and, above all, 
that they had the divine bleffmg promifed to their ho¬ 
ned endeavours and induftry; whereas it is now, and 
hath been long fince, inhabited by a poor, lazy, indo¬ 
lent peop’e, groaning under an intolerable fervitude, 
and all manner of difccuragements; by which their 
averfion to labour and agriculture, farther than what 
barely ferves to fupply their pi-efent wants, is become 
in a manner natural and invincible. We may farther 
obferve, after the judicious Mr Maundrell, that there 
is no forming an idea of its ancient flourifhing Hate 
when under the influence of heaven, from what it is 
now under a vifible curfe. And, if we had not fe- 
veral concurring tellimonies from profane authors, 
who have extolled the fecundity of Palelline, that fingle 
one of Julian the apoftate, afwornenemy to Jews and 
Chriftians, as well as to all the facred writings, would 
be more than fufficient to prove it ; who frequently 
makes mention, in his epiftles, of the perpetuity, as 
well as excellence and great abundance, of its fruits 
and product. The vifible effeds of God’s anger, 
which this country has felt, not only under Titus Vef- 
pafian (when myriads of inhabitants were either flain, 
or perifhed by the moll fevere famine, peftilence, and 
other calamities ; and the reft fold for flaves, into all 
lands; and new colonies fent to repeople it; who 
found it in fuch a defolate ftate, as quite difeouraged 
them from reftoring it to its priftine fruitfulnefs); but 
much more fince that emperor’s time, in the inunda¬ 
tions of the northern barbarians, of the Saracens, and 
of the more cruel and deftrudive Chriftians during 
the holy war; and in the oppreflion it now feels 
under the Tnrkifti yoke ; may be eafily owned to be 
more than fufficient to have wrought the difmal change 
we are fpeaking of, and to have reduced the far great¬ 
er part into a mere defert. 

Neverthelefs, if we may credit thofe who have view¬ 
ed it in this doleful condition, they will tell us, there 
are ftill fuch vifible figns of its natural richnefs and 
fertility, as plainly (how, that the bare want of cul¬ 
ture is the main if not the only caufe of i ts prefent po¬ 
verty and barrennefs. We fliall hint, as a further proof 
of this, what a learned traveller hath lately written of 
it from his own obfervatioixs. 

“ The Holy Land (fays Dr Shaw), wei-e it as well 
peopled and cultivated as in former times, would ftill 
be more fruitful than the very beft part of the coaftof 
Syria and Phoenice ; for the foil is generally much 
richer, and, all things confidered, yields a prefe¬ 
rable crop. Thus the cotton that is gathered in the 
Vol. XIII- 


plains of Ran:ah, Efdraelon, and Zabulun, is in great- Paivfdtie. 
er eftcem than what it cultivated near Sidon and Tri- ' 

poli. Neither is it polhble for pulie, wheat, or any » 
ioi t of grain, to be more excellent than what is fold 
at Jernfalem. The barrennefs, or fcarcity rather, which 
fome authors may, either ignorantly or malkioufty, 
complain of, doth not proceed from the incapacity or 
natural unfruitfulncfs of the country, but from the 
want of inhabitants, and the great averfion there is to 
labour and induftry in thofe few who poffefs it. There 
are, befides, fuch perpetual difeords and depredations 
among the petty princes who flxare this fine country, 
that, allowing it was better peopled, yet there would 
be fmall encouragement to fow, when it was uncei t'.’.i.i 
who fhould gather in the harveft. Otherwife, the 
land is a good land, and ftill capable of affording its 
neighbours the like fupplies of corn and oil which it is 
known to have done in the time of Solomon.” 

And Volney, in his Travels in Egypt and Syria, Voluey’s 
obferves, that though the whole of Paleftine is almoft Travels, 
an entire level plain, without either river or rivulet in vs *‘ “* 
fummer, and only watered by the winter torrents, the 
foil is yet good, and may even be termed fertile ; for 
when the winter rains do not fail, every thing fprings 
up in abundance; and the earth, which is black and 
fat, retains moifture fufficient for the growth of grain 
and vegetables during the fummer. More doura, fe- 
famum, water-melons, and beans, are fown here than 
in any other part of the country. They alfo raife 
cotton, barley, and wheat; but though the latter be 
moft efteemed, it is lefs cultivated, for fear of too 
much inviting the avarice of the Turkifh governors 
and the rapacity of the Arabs. 

Judea, in its largeft fenfe, was divided into mari¬ 
time and inland, as well as into mountainous and cham- 
pain ; and again fubdivided into Judea on this fide, 
and Judea beyond Jordan. But the moft confiderable 
divilion is that which was made among the twelve 
tribes, by lot, to prevent all murmuring and difeon- 
tent among that ftubborn people * ; of thefe, two and « 
a half were feated beyond Jordan, and the reft on this a, &c. 
fide. The next remarkable divifion was made by king 
Solomon, who divided his kingdom into twelve pro¬ 
vinces or diftrids, each under a peculiar officer; and 
every one of thefe was to fupply the king with provi- 
fions for his houfehold in his turn ; that is, each for one 
month in the year -}•. But tire moft fatal divifion of f i Kings, 
all was, that tvhich obtained under his imprudent fon iv- 7, &<-. 
Rehoboam ; when ten of the twelve tribes revolted, 
under the condud of Jeroboam, who became head cf 
this new monarchy, ftyled The kingdom of Ifrael, in op- 
pofition to that of Judah, the title which diftingmlhed 
the maimed kingdom of Rehoboam from that time 
downwards. Under the fecond temple the diftindion 
lafted a confiderable time, and the fame bloody hatred 
and hoftilities continued between thefe two kingdoms ; 
that of Ifrael taking the name of Samaria from its ca¬ 
pital. The inhabitants were a mixture of the old 
Ifraelites, and of new colonies fent thither by the kings 
of Affyria after their conqueft of it, till they were fub- 
dued by the Maccabees, and their metropolis deftroyed. 

Under the Romans it began to be divided into tetrar- 
chies and toparchies: the larger were thofe of Judea, 

Samaria, and Galilee, Upper and Lower; the leffer, 
thofe of Geraritica, Sarona, and others of lefs note ; 
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Paleftine, all which lay on this fide of the Jordan. The reft, on 
* alcftrma. the other fide, were thofe of Gilead, Perasa, Gaulo- 
nitis, Auranitis, Batanea, and Decapolis. Jofephus 
} Antiq. mentions J another divifion made in Gabinius’s time 
hb. *iv. into five diftridls, or, as he ftyles them, a-onJ'fta or 
counfils , agreeable to the Roman manner: thefe were 
Jerufalem, Jericho, and Sephoris on this fide Jordan ; 
and Gadaris and Amafhus on the other. In the reigns 
of the Chriftian emperors, it was divided afrefh into 
Paleftina Prima, Paleftina Secunda, and PaleftinaTer- 
tia or Salutaris; which laft included the far greater 
part if not the whole country, as is known to all who 
are acquainted with hiftory. On that account we 
fhall wave all other divifions and changes that hap¬ 
pened to it under the northern barbarians, Saracens, 
&c. and conclude this article with the prefent ftate 
and divifion of it under the Turks..—The whole coun¬ 
try of Paleftine is now reduced to a diftridt or pro¬ 
vince, under the beglerbegate or baflafhip of Scham 
or Damafcus, who hath the fcven following fangiacs 
or fubgovernors under him, ftyled, according to the 
different places of their refidence, 1. The fangiac of 
Damafcus, who is. under the bafha of that province : 
2. Of Jerufalem, or, as the turks call it, Cudjem : aric 
or Coudfcberif 3. Aglum ; 4. Bahara; Scifat; 
6. Gaza ; 7. Nabolos. Each of thefe has a number 
©f ziamets, and each ziamet a number of timariots un¬ 
der them ; for the better underftanding of which terms 
we (hall refer our readers to Sir Paul Ricaut’s. account 
of the Ottoman empire. At prefent it will be fuffi- 
cient to fay of thefe inferior fubdivifions, under the 
fangiac of this diftridt, or fangiacate of Jerufalem, that 
it hath nine of the former and fixteen of the latter 
clafs. Neither muft the reader imagine thofe fangia- 
cates or bub-governments to he any thing confiderable, 
or the refidence of thefe officers to be places of any 
note or opulence. The former indeed live by oppref- 
fmg the people under there, and extort contributions 
of every thing that comes within their reach, fuch as 
the protedfion of travellers, merchants and caravans ; 
but being all under their refpedtive balhas, who are ftill 
more.griping than their underlings, they are common¬ 
ly fleeced of fome confiderable part of their unjuft 
gains. As for the places of their refidence, except it 
be here and there one in a confiderable city, as at Da¬ 
mafcus and Jerufalem, the reft are either fome old ci¬ 
ties or even inconfiderahle vil’ages. 

There are a variety of quriofities in Paleftine both 
natural and artificial: but they are fo very numerous 
as almoft to preclude defcription; we therefore refer 
our readers to the Ancient Univerfal Hiftory, Vol. II. 
where they are mentioned and particularly defcribed. 
The principal mountains, rivers, and other places of 
note, have already been, or will be noticed under their 
refpedHve names. 

PALESTRINA, a town of Italy, in the Campag- 
na di Roma, with a bifhop’s fee. It is the capital of a 
principality of the fame name, and the bifttop is one of 
the fix cardinal bifhops. It was anciently famous for the 
temple of Fortune, being then called Prcenejhe, and 
feated on the top of a mountain, the ruins of which 
may yet be feen. E. Long. 12. 55. N. Lat. 41. 51. 

Palestrina, is one of the largeft and moil popu¬ 
lous of the iflands called the Lag lines, near Venice, 


and where the moft confiderable of the nobleman have l'alfir* 
houfes of pleafure. It is 15,000 paces in length and J 
400 in breadth ; the principal harbour has aifo the Pa ,ndro ' 
lame name* _ 

PALFIN (John), an eminent furgeon, anatomift, 
and reader in furgery at Ghent, the place of his hirth ; 
acquired great reputation by his learning and works. 

The principal of thefe are, 1. A Treatile on Ofteolo- 
gy, in i2mo, Paris, 1731. 2. Anatomy of the Hu¬ 

man Body, in 2 vols 8vo, Paris, 1734, he died at 
Ghent at a great age, in 1730. 

PALFREY, is one of the better fort of horfes ufed 
by noblemen or otherfc for ftate ; and fometimes of 
old taken for a horfe fit for a woman to ride. Cam¬ 
den fays, that William Fauconberge held the manor of 
Cukeny, in the county’of Nottingham, in fergeantry, 
by the fervice of (hoeing the king’s palfrey when the 
king fhould come to Mansfield. 

PALICAUD; or Palgatcherry, a fortrefs oP 
confideiable ftrength in India, which commands the 
paffage between the two coafts of Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel, by way of the Tritchinopoly and Cpimbettore 
countries : there is alfo a communication with it thro* 
the Nayre country. It is in the hands of the Englifh j 
and is of great importance to them, becaufe as Coim- 
bettore is in the hands of Tippoo, by their holding 
this place on the weft, and Dindigul on the eaft of 
Coimbettore, the province is rendered of little ufe to 
Tippoo in time of war, unlefs he keeps a very large 
force there to proteft it. See Memoir of a Map of 
the Peninfula of India by Major Rennel. 

PALLICATE, a feaport town of India, on this 
fide of the Ganges. It is feated on the coaft of Co¬ 
romandel in the kingdom of Carnate, 70 miles north 
of Fort St George. Here the Dutch have a fadtory 
and fort called the Fort of Guelderland. E. Long. 80. 1. 

N.Lat. 13. 34. 

PALICI, or Palisci (fab. hift.)*two deities, fons 
of Jupiter by Thalia, whom fEfchylus, according to 
Macrobius, calls JEina, in a tragedy which is loft. The 
nymph fEtna, when pregnant begged Jupiter to re¬ 
move her from the purfuit of Juno. Upon which he 
concealed her in the bowels of the earth; and when 
the time of her delivery arrived, the earth opened 
and brought into the world two children, to whom 
wei e given the name of Pallet avo tnu wax/v neto-S-*,, be~ 
caufe they came again into the world from the bowels of the 
earth. Thefe deities were worfhipped with many cere¬ 
monies by the Sicilans; and near their temple were twcx 
fmall lakes, which were fuppufed to have fprung out of 
the earth when they were born. Near thefe pools it 
was ufual to take the moft folemn oaths when any body 
wifhed to decide controverfies and quarrels. If any of 
the persons, who took the oaths were perjured, they 
were immediately punifhed fupernaturally ; and thofe 
whofe oath, by the deities of the place, was fincere, 
departed unhurt. The Palici had alio an oracle, which- 
was confulted upon fome great emergencies, and which, 
rendered the trueft and moft unequivocal aniwers. In 
a fuperftitious age, the altars of the Palici were ftained 
with the blood of human facrifices ; but this barbarous, 
cuitom did not laft long, as the deities were fatisfied 
with the ufual offerings. 

PALINDRQMUS, a verfe or fentence which runs 
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Palinge. the fame when read either backwards or forwards. 
nei j a Such is the verfe. 

Palifades. Roma till fubito motibus Hit amor. 

Some people of leifure have refined upon the Palindro- 
mus, and compofed verfes, each word of which is the 
fame backwards as forwards ; for inilance, that of 
Camden. 

Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna. 

Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Qdo. 

PALINGENE 3 IA, among divines, the fame with 
regeneration. Among chemills, it denotes the pro¬ 
ducing of a body from its principles. 

PALIGENIUS (Marcellus), well known by a 
poem divided into 1 2 books, and intitled Zodiacus V'.tee, 
which he was feveral years of compoling and dedica¬ 
ted to Herculus II. of Eite, duke of Ferrara. Some 
fay he was phyfician to the prince ; others rank him 
among the learned Lutherans, to whom the duchefso-f 
Ferrara gave a reception in her court and honoured 
with her protedtion. His Zodiac contains good things, 
and is a philofophical fatire againft immorality and 
falfe prejudices. Though this poem has borne a mul¬ 
titude of imprelfions, the author’s life is but little 
known. He died lome time between the years 1537 
and 1543. 

PALINODY, a difcourfe contrary to a preceding 
one ; hence the phrafe of palinodiam cam re was taken 
for a recantation. 

PALINURI, promontorium (Virgil, Velleius), 
with acognominal port, was fituated at the fouth ex¬ 
tremity of the Sinus PxHanus, on the coaH of Luca- 
nia ; fo called from Palinurus, jEneas’s fieerlman, who 
there perilhed (Mela Dionyfius Halicarnali'eus). 

PALINURUS (fab. hift.), aEneas’s pilot, whofe 
fate Virgil very particularly defcribes. He fell into 
the fea when afleep ; and was three days expofed to 
the tempefls and its agitation, and at lead came fafe 
afhore, where the cruel inhabitants of the place mur¬ 
dered him to .get his clothes. His body was left un¬ 
buried on the fealhore; and fmce, according to the 
religion of the old Romans, no one could crofs the 
Stygian lake before ico, years wereelapfed, if his re¬ 
mains had not been decently buried, we find uEneas, 
when he went down to hell, fpeaking to Palinurus, and 
•alluring him that though his bones were deprived of a 
funeral, yet the place where his body was expofed 
would foon be adorned with a monument, and bear 
his name ; and accordingly the promontory was called 
Palinurus. 

PALISADES, in fortification, Hakes made of 
ftrong fplit wood, about nine feet long, fix or feven 
inches fquare, three feet deep in the ground, in rows 
about two and an half or three inches afunder, placed 
in the covert way, three feet from, and parallel to, 
the parapet or fide of the glacies, to fecure it from 
furprife. They are alfo ufed to fortify the avenues of 
open forts, gorges, half-moons, the bottoms of ditches, 
and in general all polls liable to furprife. They are 
ulually fixed perpendicularly, though fome make an 
angle inclining towards the ground next the enemy, 
that the ropes call over them to tear them up may 
flip off. 

'Turning Palisades ; an invention of Mr Coehom. 


in order to preferve the palifades of the covert way P^iffe 
from the befiegers fhot. They are fo ordered, that p ijJij OT 
as many of them as Hand in the length of a rod, or 1 

about ten feet, turn up and down like traps, fo as not 
to be in fight of the enemy till theyjull bring on their 
attack ; and yet are always ready to do the proper 
fervice of palifades. 

PALISSE, in heraldry, a bearing like a Tange of 
palifades before a fortification, reprefented on a feffe, 

'riling up a confiderable height, and pointed at top, with 
the field appearing between them. 

PALIURUS, in botany. See Rhamnus. 

P ALL, in heraldry, a figure like a Greek r, about 
the breadth of a pallet; it is by fome heralds called 
a crofs-pall on account of being looked upon as an 
archiepifcopal bearing. 

PALLA, in Roman antiquity, a mantle which wo¬ 
men wore over the gown called Jiola. It was borne on 
the left fhoulder; whence palling to the other fide, 
under the right arm, the two ends were bound under 
the left arm, leaving the breafi and arm quite bare. It 
had a great many folds, and derived its name from 
7r«xxffl, to Jhake or tremble. 

PALLADIO (Andrea), a celebrated Italian ar¬ 
chitect of the 16th century, was a native of Vicenza 
in Lombardy, and the difciple of Trillin. He made 
exadt drawings, of the principal works of antiquity to 
be met with at Rome, adding commentaries to them 
which went through feveral imprelfions. But this, 
though a very ufeful work, was greatly exceeded by 
the Treatife of Architedture in four books, which he 
published in 1570. Inigo Jones wrote fome excel¬ 
lent remarks on it; which were included in an edi¬ 
tion of Palladio, publilhed by Leoni, in two vols folio. 

I 74 2 > 

PALLADIUM in antiquity, a Hatue of the god- 
defs Pallas. It was about three cubits high, and re¬ 
prefented the goddefs fitting and holding a pike in her 
right hand and in her left a difiaff and a fpindle. It 
fell down from heaven near the tent of llus, as he was 
building the citadel of Ilium. Some, however, fup- 
pofe, that it fell atPelfinus in Phrygia, or, according 
to others, Dardanus got it as a prefent from his mo¬ 
ther Eleftra. There are fome who maintain, that the 
Palladium was made with the bones of Pelops by Aba- 
ris ; but Apollodorus fays, that it was no more than a 
piece of clock-work which moved of itfelf. However 
various the opinions of ancient authors be about this 
celebrated Hatue, it is univerfally allowed, that on its 
prefervation depended the fafety of Troy. This fa¬ 
tality the Greeks, during the Trojan war, were well 
aware of; and therefore Ulyffes and Diomedes were 
commiflioned to Heal it. This they effeded and if 
we can rely upon the authority of fome, they were di- 
re&ed how to carry it away by Helenus a fon of Pri¬ 
am, who in this betrayed his country, becaufe his 
brother Deiphobus, at the death of Paris, had. mar¬ 
ried Helen, of whom he was enamoured. Minerva 
was enraged at the violence offered to her Hatue : and, 
according to Virgil, the palladium itfelf feemed to 
have received life and motion; and by the flafhes 
which Harted from its eyes, and Hidden fprings from 
the earth, it feemed to fhow the refentment of the 
goddefs. The true palladium, as is oi ferved by feme, 
was not carried away from Troy by the Greeks, but 
4 Q_? only 
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Palladius only a ftatue of fimilar fize and fli’ape, which was 
I. . . placed near it, to deceive whatever facriligeous perfons 
, a - -y cl111 - attempted to fteal it. The palladium, therefore, as 
they maintain, iEneas conveyed fafe from Troy to 
Italy, and it was afterwards preferred by the Romans 
with the greateft fecrecy and veneration in the tem¬ 
ple of Veda ; a circumftance which none but the veftal 
virgins knew. It Was efleemed the deftiny of Rome ; 
and there were feveral others made perfectly like it, to 
fecure it from being Rolen, as was that at Troy, which 
the oracle of Apollo declared ftiould never be taken fo 
long as the palladium was found within its walls. A 
palladium was alfo placed by Nicias in the citadel- of 
Athens. * ’> • 

PALLADIUS, bifhop of 1 HelenOpolts in Bithy- 
r.ia, arid then of Afpona. He was a Galatian, and 
born at Cappadocia. He became an Anchorite in 
the Mountain of Nebria in 388, and was confecrated 
a bifhop in 401. He’was an intimate friend of St 
John Chryfoitom, whom he never forfook during the 
time of his perfecutiort, ’ ncr even in his i exi’e. He 
went to RomeTome time after Chryfoftom’s death-, 
and at the requeft of Laufus ^governor of Cappadocia, 
compofed the hiftory of the Anchorites or Hermits, 
and intitled it Laufaca, after the name of that lord, 
to whom he dedicated it in 420. when it was written, 
being then in the 20th year of his epifcopacy, and 
53d of his age. Pall’adius was accufed of being an 
Origenift. It it true, he was an enemy to St Jerome, 
of Whom he dees not fpeak well, and was’intimately 
tonne-fled with Ruffinus , but perhaps no good proof 
can be brought of his Ongenifm. He had been the 
difciple of Evagrias of Pontus, and was even fufpect- 
ed of entertaining the fentiments of Pelagius. He 
died in the 5th century, but in what year is not cer¬ 
tain. His Hiftory was publifhed in Greek by Meur- 
fius at Amfterdam in 1619, and in Latin in the- Bi¬ 
bliotheca Patrum ; but he feems not to have been the 
writer of the life of St John Chryfoftom, in Greek 
and Latin by M. Bigot, printed in ic-8o. 

PALLAS, a freed man of Claudius, celebrated for 
the power and the riches which he obtained. He ad- 
vifed the emperor his mailer to marry Agripp ; na, and 
to adopt her fon Nero for his fuccelfor. It was 
through him and Agrippina that the death of Clau¬ 
dius was haftened, and that Nero was railed to the 
throne. Nero, however, forgot to whom he was in¬ 
debted for it. He difearded Pallas, and fome time 
after caufed him to be put to death, that he might 
procure his great riches. 

PALLAVICINI (Perrante), an Italian wit of 
confiderable note, was defeended from a branch of 
a noble family feated in Placentia, where he was 
born about the clofe of the 16th century. He Toon 
gave great proofs of an extraordinary genius, and 
quickly acquired a mafterly knowledge in the ele¬ 
ments of cl.tffical erudition. He was afterwards fent 
to complete!.is education in the monaflery of Augu- 
ftin friars at Milan, where he took the habit, lived 
much efleemed, improved himfelf in piety as well as 
learning, and raifed great expectations of future fame; 
'but being fomewhat amoroufly inclined, he engaged 
in an intrigue with a young courtezan of Venice, 
.whole charms proved irrefiftible ; and in order to en¬ 
joy them without reftraint, he obtained leave from his 


general to make the tour of France. Accordingly, PaUavicini. 
he pretended to fet out for that country ; but it was w ’ 
only a blind to cover his real defign. He never left 
Venice, but lived there privately, inchanted in the 
arms of his Venus: and having too ready a talent at 
invention, he impofed upon his friends, by often fend¬ 
ing them in letters feigned accounts of his travels 
through France ; alfo informing them of feveral things 
refpeCting that c'-urt, which he learned from the ad¬ 
vices of many confiderable perfons with whom he cor- 
refponded. 

His money in the mean time flew with expanded 
wings, and he foon found his purfe much drained. In 
this exigence he naturally had recourie to his wits for 
fupplies. He wrote for the bookfellers; and compofed 
feveral pieces, more for the fake of lucre than out of 
fonduefs for authorihip; Among other things, he 
wrote a colleflion of letters, moftly fatirical, which he 
called the Courier robbed of his Mail. The work ap¬ 
peared at firffc in fuch a call, as could not give great 
offence except to the Spaniards, againft whom he had 
f me grudge. The piece was accordingly licenled by 
the inquilitors ; but falling into the hands of the fe- 
cretary of tile republic of Venice, who at that time 
was licenfer of books, he would not give bis imprima¬ 
tur, though great intereft was employed for that pur- 
pofe, neither would he return the manufeript. This 
enraged PaUavicini fo much, that had not his friends 
reftrained him, he would have purfued the affair to 
his ruin. 

At length he found an opportunity of travelling 
into Germany with duke Amalfi as his chaplain.— 

This journey, as was to be expeffed, had no good ef¬ 
fect either upon his wit or his morals. On the con¬ 
trary, finding himfelf, from the manners of the Ger¬ 
mans, more at liberty, he indulged his genius and paf- 
fions with greater eafe ; and after a refidence there of 
upwards of a year wi.h the duke, he returned to Ve¬ 
nice, with a face marked all over with blotches like 
the evil, and a i'pirit refolved to facrifice to his re* 
fentment at the rilk of his life. He was refolved to 
have his full meafure of revenge againft the fecretary 
of the republic for keeping his manufeript; and with 
him his refentment joined the family of the Bnrberini, 
pope Urban VIII. and his nephews, becaufe they alfo 
endeavoured, at the inftigation of the Jefuits, to get 
all his manuferipts forbid the prefs. In this rancorous 
fpirit he call his Courier into a new model, and en¬ 
larged it with manyletters and difenurfes. Thus new 
modelled, he offered it to a bookfeller, who undertook 
to get it printed ; but our author was betrayed by a 
pretended friend, who affed the part of a fpy, and in- 
formed the archhifhep of Vitelli, then the Pope’s nua- 
eio at Venice, Juft as the work was finifhed at the 
prefs: at the fame time, this treacherous friend bought 
the whole impreffion ; and upon the nuncio’s com¬ 
plaint, PaUavicini was imprifoned. In this miferable 
condition he found a friend in one of his miftreffes* 
who, feeing him abandoned by moft of his patrons, 
not only fupported him, but conveyed letters to him, 
by which fhe gave him foch informations as enabled 
him to make a proper defence, and to recover his li¬ 
berty. 

But war having in the mean time broke out be¬ 
tween the -Barberini and the duke of Parma ; Palla?- 
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Pallavicini. vicini, in order to revenge himfelf upon the fuppofed in- 
' v ftiuments of his imprilonment, wrote a piece intitled 
“ The tinkling Inftrument to call together the Bar- 
herini Bees;” and dedicated it in terms of the pro- 
foundeft contempt to the nuncio Vitelli. The nuncio 
finding that little notice was taken of his complaints 
on the occaficn, procured by bribery one Charles 
Morfu, a Frenchman of infamous charadler, who pre¬ 
tended to pafs for a gentleman, to enfnare Pallavicini: 
to which end, the traitor ufed his beft endeavours to 
infinuate himfelf into his friendfhip, and at length ex¬ 
horted him to accompany him to France. He de¬ 
clared that his fortune would be made by the extraor¬ 
dinary encouragements which was given to men of let¬ 
ters by Cardinal Richelieu ; and the better to favour 
the deceit, he produced feigned letters from the Car¬ 
dinal, inviting our author to France, and expreffing a 
defire he had to efiablifh in Paris an academy for the 
Italian tongue, under the direction of Pallavicini. The 
fnare took; and now fafeinated by the profpefl of 
gain, Pallavicini differed himfelf to be led like an ox 
to the (laughter, whitherfoever Morfu thought pro¬ 
per. He left Venice much againft the advice of his 
friends, and went firft to Bergamo, where he fpent a 
few days with fome of his relations, by way of giving 
fome entertainment to Morfu. They then fet off for 
Geneva, to the great fatisfa&i< n of our author, who 
propofed to get fome of his works printed there, which 
he had not been able to do in Italy. Morfu, how¬ 
ever, inftead of conducting him to Paris, took the 
toad to Avignon; where, eroding the bridge of 80- 
races, in the county of Venaiffin, they were feized by 
a gang of Jbirri, or fheriff’s officers, on pretence cf 
carrying contraband goods, and confined. Morfu was. 
-quickly difeharged and very liberally rewarded ; but 
Pallavicini, being carried to Avignon, was imprifoned ; 
and notwithftanding, on his examination concerning 
fome papers found upon him he made a very artful 
defence, it was in vain. The fentence was alrea¬ 
dy brought fri m Rome, and he was to undergo a trial 
merely for form’s fake. For this purpofe being put 
into a dark dungeon, he made another effort to efcape. 
He managed matters fo well with his keeper, as to pro¬ 
cure wax candles to be allowed him, under pretence 
of amufing himfelf with reading; and when he had got 
a number of thefe, he fet fire one night to the prifon- 
<door, in order to get off by that means; but the ftra- 
tagem did not fucceed, and he was of.courfe confined 
much clofer, and treated with great inhumanity. Af¬ 
ter a year’s ftiffering, he was brought to trial, in 
which he made an excellent defence, and flattered 
himfelf with hopes of relief. He had even begun a 
whimfical piece on the fubjeCt of melancholy ; but, 
contrary to his expectations* he was fentenced to die, 
and loft his head on a fcaffold in the flower of his age. 

He was of fo heedlefs and profufe a difpofition, 
that had he poffeffed an immenfe eftate he would have 
fpent it all. He was never engaged in a virtuous paf- 
fion, being inflamed to a prodigious and unnatural de¬ 
gree with the love of the meaneft and moll infamous 
proftitutes. On the other hand, no one could be more 
fincere and faithful in his friendfhips, nor was ever a 
amanagreater prey to treachery; infomuch, that when 
releafed from prifon in Venice, he was told that a 
wretch had betrayed him, he could not be prevailed 
upon to believe it, faying, “ How can. this be, fir.ee 


he declared himfelf my friend, and I made him privy Palhvicir.j 
to all my concerns!” He ufed, while he wore a reli- II 
gious habit, to ftudy or write two or three hours in 
bed every morning. The reft of the day he fpent “ 
either in the company of idle perfons or elfe with the 
ladies ; but after he had wholly left the monadic life, 
upon pretence of fecuring himfelf from the fnares of 
his enemies, he lived in a very irregular manner. He 
was poffeffed of a fine genius, and had a great facility 
in writing ; and till he was corrupted by the com¬ 
merce of mean lewd women, he wrote pieces worthy 
of immortality. He did not fpend much time or pains 
either in compofition or in revifion, for he frequently 
fent to the prefs the very firft exertions ot his genius; 
yet nature had given him fo noble a vein of eloquence, 
wfrch he had greatly improved by perufing the beft 
authors, that his firft thoughts were often equal to the 
moft laboured compolitions. He was modeft, and 
fpoke of himfelf with diffidence; but his works are 
ftrongly tinClured with envy, malice, and gall. He 
made but a poor figure in converfation; and when with 
perfons. of worth and diftinction, would often retire to 
a corner of the room, and feem quite wrapt up in 
thought. He never exerted his wit or humour after 
his return from Germany, but-when he was in, the 
company of fome mean women. Upon the whole, it 
is difficult to determine whether vice or virtue was 
the moft predominant feature in his charaCler. His. 
death gave birth to a dialogue, intitle-J, Anima eranti 
dl Ferrant/s Pa'lavicini , or, “ The wandering Gboft 
0,f Pallavicini,” Belides his life at the head of his 
works in two volumes, there is another prefixed to 
the “ Divortio celefte,” at Amfterdam in 1696. 

PALLEN.E, a fmall peninfula of Thrace or Mace¬ 
donia, formerly called Pblcgra. It is fituated near the r 
bay of Thermae, and contains five cities, the principal 
of which is called Paliens. It was famous, according 
to fome of the ancients, for an engagement between 
the gods and the giants. 

PAXLET, among painters, a little oval table, or 
piece of wood, or ivory, very thin and fmooth ; on 
and round which the painters place the feveral colours, 
they have occafion for, to be ready for the pencil. 

The middle ferves to mix the colours on, and to make 
the tints required in the work. It has no handle, but, 
inftead thereof, a hole at one end to put the thumb' 

■through to hold it. 

Pallet, among potters, crucible makers, See. a 
wooden inftrument, almoft the only one they ufe, for 
forming, heating, and rounding their works. They 
have feveral kinds ; the largeft are oval, with a handle;, 
others are round, or hollowed triangularly; others, 
in fine, are in manner of large knives ferving to cut 
off whatever is fuperfluous on the moulds of their work. 

Pallet, in gilding,, an inftrument made of a fquir- 
rel’s tail, to take up the gold leaves from the pillow,, 
and to apply and extend them on the matter to be 
gilt. See Gilding. 

Pallet, in heraldry, is. nothing but a fmall pale, 
confiding of one half of it in breadth, and there¬ 
fore there are fometimes feveral of them upon one 
(Held. 

Pallet, is alfo a part belonging to the balance of 
a watch or movement. See the article Watch. 

PALLIATiE, a name which the Romans give to 
fuch plays as laid the plot in Greece,, and required-the 
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rdilation performers to appear in Grecian habits. It is ufed in 
p J contradiftinflion to toga{t, in which the feene was laid at 

>_L Rome,and in which the drefles were R.oman. The word 

palliate is derived from pallium , which was a part of 
drefs peculiar to the Greeks: whereas the toga be¬ 
longed to the Romans only. See ToGAras, Come- 
i>y, &c. 

PALLIATION, or a Palliative Cure, in me¬ 
dicine, is when in defperate and uncurable difeafes, 
after predifling the fatal event, the phyfician pre¬ 
scribes fome remedies for mitigating the pain or fome 
other urgent (ymptoms, as in ulcerated cancers, or can¬ 
cerous fiftulas, and the like. ; 

PALLIO Coop'crire. It 'was an ancient cuftpm, 
where children were born but of lawful wedlock, and 
their parents were afterwards married, that thofe chil¬ 
dren, together with the father and mother, ihould 
Hand pallio coperti, under a cloth, while the marriage 
was folemnizing ; which was a kind of adoption, and 
had the effect of a legitimation. Thus Robert Groft- 
■head, the famous b'ffiop of Lincoln, in one of his let¬ 
ters, fays : Inftgnum legitimationis, nati ante matrimonium 
confuevcnmt poni fub pallio fuper parentes eorum extento, 
in matrimonii folemnizatirme,. 

Selden in his notes on Fleta, adds, that the chil¬ 
dren of John of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, by Catha¬ 
rine Swinford, though legitimated by aft of parlia¬ 
ment, yet were covered with the pall when their parents 
were married. 

PALLIUM, a word often mentioned in our old 
hiftorians. Durandus tells us, that it is a garment 
made of white wool, after the following manner, viz. 
The nuns of St Agnes, every year, on the feaft-day 
of their faint, offer two white lambs on the altar of 
their church, during the time they ling Agnus Dei, in 
a folemn mafs ; which lambs are afterwards taken by 
two of the canons of the Lateran church, and by them 
.given to the pope’s fubdeacons, who fend them to pa- 
fture till (hearing time, and then they are (horn, and 
the pall is made of their wool mixed with other white 
wool. The pall being thus made, is carried to the La- 
teran church, and there placed on the high altar, by the 
deacons of that church, on the bodies of St Peter' 
•and St Paul ; and after an ufual watching, it is carried 
away in the night, and delivered to the fubdeacons, 
who lay it up fafe. And becaufe it was taken from 
the body of St Peter, it (ignifies the plenitude of ec- 
clefiaftical power: and therefore it was the prerogative 
of popes, who pretend to be the immediate fucceffors of 
this fault, to inveft other prelates with it ; which at 
•firft was done nowhere but at Rome, though afterwards 
at other places. 

Pallium, in antiquity an upper garment or mantle 
worn by the Greeks, as the toga was by the Romans. 
Each of the r e were fo peculiar to the refpective na¬ 
tions, that Pa'liatui is ufed to fignify a Greek, and 
Togr.tus a Roman. 

PALM, has among almoft all nations been regarded 
as an emblem ofviffory, and affigned as the reward of 
it. The reafon why this tree was adopted, and made 
ufe of to reprefent victory, is faid to, be, -becaufe it is 
fo elaftic, that if preffed by the greateft. weight, it 
will rife fuperit.r to the preffure, and be able to re- 
ftore itfelf to its former ftate, appearing almoft invin¬ 
cible. 

P,hm Sunday , in the Chriftan church, the funday 


next before Eafter; being fo called in memory of Palm 
our Saviour’s triumphal entry into Jerufalem, when I 
the multitude that attended him ftrewed branches in 1>al mated. 
his way.. 

The ancients had other names for this day. For, 

1. They called it Dominica competent turn, i. e. Sunday 
of the Competentis ; becaufe on that day the cate¬ 
chumens came to a(k the bifhop leave to be admitted 
to baptifm, which was conferred the Sunday fol¬ 
lowing. They had alio then given them the fymbol 
or credo, to get off by heart, to be repeated to the bi- 
(hop in the ceremony of baptifm. 2. They called it 
Capitiluvium, the Sunday of wafhing the head ; becaufe 
thole who were to be baptifed the following Sunday, 
were prepared by waihiiig their heads on this day. 

Some time afterwards they called it Indulgence Sunday, 
becaufe the emperors and patriarchs ufed to diftribute 
gifts on that day. 

PALM-Tree, in botany. See Phoenix. 

PALMA, of Palma Nova, a very drone town of 
Italy in the territory of Venice, and in Friuli. It 
is a very important place, for the defence of the Ve¬ 
netians againft the Auftrians and Turks ; and was built 
in 1593, for that very purpofe. They have cut a 
canal near this place, which is very advantageous. It 
is feated on the fea-fide, 10 miles fouth eaft of Udi- 
no, and 55 north-eaft of Venice. E. Long, 13. 15. 

N. Lat. 46- 2. 

Palma, an ifland in the Atlantic Ocean, and one 
of the Canaries, 36 miles north-weft of Gomera, and 
about 75 in circumference. It abounds in wine and 
fugar; and has a handfome town of the fame name, 
which carries on a trade in Wine to' the Weft Indies 
and other parts. Their beft vines grown in a foil called 
the Brenia, where they make 12,000 butts of wine 
every year, which is well known by the name of palm- 
wine. There is plenty of cattle, and all forts of fruits. 

In 1625 a volcano broke out in this illand, with a 
moft violent earthquake ; the flame was feen for fix 
weeks together, and a great quantity of afhes were 
thrown as far as Teneriff. It was conquered by the 
Spaniards in 1460. 

PALMiE, Palms. Under this name Linnaeus has 
arrranged feveral genera, which, although capable of a 
place in feparate claffes of his fyfteirr, he choofes ra¬ 
ther on account of their Angular ftrudture, to place 
apart, in an appendix to the work.—See Areca, 
Chamaerops, Phoenix, Cocos, &c. ; and Corypha. 

The fame plants conftitute one of the feven families 
or tribes into which all vegetables are diftributed by 
Linn*us in his Philofophia Botanica. They are defi¬ 
ned to be plants with Ample ftems, which at their fum- 
mit bear leaves refembling thofe of the ferns, being a 
compofition of a leaf and a branch ; and whofe flowers 
and fruit are produced on that particular receptacle or 
feat called a Jpadix, protruded from a common calyx 
in form of a (heath or fcabbard, termed by Linnseus 
fpa 'ha. 

Palm* is likewife the name of the firft order in 
Linnaeus’s Fragments of a Natural Method. See Bo¬ 
tany, p. 457. 

PALMAllIS muscle, in anatomy. See there, 

Table of the Mufcles. 

PALMATE D, fometliing refembling the fhape of 
the hand : thus we fay,palmated leaves, roots, ftones, 

See. 


PAL- 
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Palwerften PALMERSTON’s Island, fituated in the South 
!! Seas, which Captain Cook vifited in his fecond and 
Palmyra, j a fl. VO y a g es . confiffs of a group of fmall iflets, 
11 nine or ten in number, connefied by a reef of coral 

rocks, and lying in a circular direftion. It admits of 
no anchorage, nor are there any inhabitants on it, 
though it abounds with cocoa-nuts, fcnrvy-grafs, and 
the wbarra-tree. This ifland is not more than a mile 
in circumference, and is itot elevated above three feet 
above the level of the fea. It confiffs entirely of a co¬ 
ral fand, with a fmall mixture of blackiib mould, which 
appeared to be produced from rotten vegetables. 
“ At one part of the reef (fay our navigators), which 
bound the lake within, aimed even with the furface, 
there was a large bed of coral, which afforded a mod 
enchanting profpe< 5 l. Its bafe, which was fixed to 
the fhore, extended fofar that it could not be feen, fo 
that it appeared to be fufpended in the water. Even 
this delightful feene was greatly improved by the mul¬ 
titude of fifhes that gently glided along, feemingly 
with the mod perfett fecurity. Their colours were 
the mod beautiful that can be imagined, blue, yellow, 
black, red, See. far excelling any thing that can be 
produced by art. The richnefs of this fubmarine 
grotto was greatly increafed by their various forms; 
and the whole could not poffib’y be iurveyed without 
a pleafing tranfport, accompanied at the fame time 
with regret that a work fo alloniihh gly elegant iff uld 
be concealed in a place fo feldom explored by the hu¬ 
man eye.” E. Long. 196, 35 S. Lat. i 3 . 8. 

PALMIPEDES, among ornithologlfts, the fame 
with web-footed birds. See Ornithology. 

PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, or rather a 
deceitful art prafiifed by gypfies, who pretend to fore- 
tel events by looking upon the lines and marks of the 
hand. 

PALMUS, a long meafure ufed both by the Greeks 
and Romans. The Grecian palmus was of two forts ; 
the greater, which contained nine finger breadths, and 
the lefs which contained four. The Roman palmus 
was alfo of two forts ; the greater, which contained 
twelve finger breadths, or eight inches and an half 
Englifh; and the lefs, which contained four finger- 
breadths, or near three inches Englifh.—-The great 
palmus was taken from the length of the hand or 
fpan ; the lefs from the breadth of it. The Greek 
palmus was called doron. See Measure. 

PALMYRA, or Tadmor, a noble city of ancient 
Syria, now in ruins, the origin of whofe name is un¬ 
certain. Neither is it well known by whom that city 
was built; for though, from the indentityoi the names 
it is thought by many to have been the Tadmor in the 
* 1 Kings, iwildernefs built by Solomon*, this point, however 
ix. 18. and is'jnuch controverted by many learned men. For the 
vim k f<> and wor ^ have been long and juftly aftonifhed to find in the 
Jofcplius Defert of Syria, at a diftance from the fea, with a very 
Ant Jud, precarious andfeanty fupply of water only, and without 
lib. i. a particular connexion with any great monarchy, ruins 
of a city more extenfive and fplendid than Rome it- 
felf, the depofit of all the arts which Greece in its mod 
flourifhing periods could afford. The problem is an 
intricate one; yet when we diveft it of many of its 
difficulties, we fhall bring this ftupenduous prodigy to 
no very uncommon magnitude. The coaft of Syria 
was in very early ages rich and populous; and either 


from the convemcncy of procuring water, or from tlic Palmym. 
vicinity of India and Egypt, the population, inltead v ' 
of increafmg on the mountains, extended to Judea, 
and from thence through its plains oaly to the inter¬ 
nal-parts. The ruins of this numerous [ eople, and 
of their habitations remain ; but as their edifices were 
not uncommonly fplendid, or, as the caufes of their 
deftruffion were powerful, they have not attracted 
much attention. Yet the ruins of more than 30 
towns are difcoverable to the foutheaffof the Dead 
Sea, and from thence towards Tadmor or Palmyra: 
we know the caufe of die d.'ftrudlion of thefe towns,.- 
and we know that it did not reach Palmyra. This 
fplendid city was not, therefore, infulated in a mafs of 
fand : it was probably a link of a continued chain of 
population, or perhaps its termination. The fituations 
of towns in the Sandy Defert muff neceffarily be de¬ 
termined by local advantages. Tadmor is fituated, 
where two hills converge, and beyond the point where 
they approach thefe hills afforded water, that ne- 
ceflary aid to animal life ; ai.d the aquedudb through 
which it was brought from them were difeovered and 


deferibed by Mr Wood. Though the other towns 
now in ruins afford fome remains of luxury and opu¬ 
lence, yet in thefe refpefts they are much inferior to 
Palmyra; and this deferves to b; explained. Palmyra 
was undoubtedly very ancient. “ The two fprings 
ofiieffi water it poffeffes v fays Voineyf) were above f-Travel*, 
all, a powerful inducement in a defert every where 
elfe fo parched and barren. Thefe doubdefs, were 
the two principal motives which drew the attention 
of Solomon, and induced that commercial prince to 
carry his arms fo remote from the limits of Judea.” 

“ He built ftrong walls there (fays the hiftoriaii Jofe- 
pbus), to i’ecuie himfelf in the poffeffion, and named 
it Tadmor, which fignifies the Place of Palm-trees.” 

Hence it has been inferred that Solomon was its firft 
founder; but we fliould, from this paffage, be rather 
led to conclude that it was already a place of known 
importance. The palm-trees he found there are not 
the trees of uninhabited countries. Prior to the days 
of Mofes, the journeys of Abraham and Jacob from 
Mefopotamia into Syria, fufficiently prove a commu¬ 
nication between thefe countries, which muff fooa 
have made Palmyra flourifh. The cinnamon and pearls 
mentioned in the time of the Hebrew legiflator, demon- 
ftfate a trade with India and the Perfian Gu’ph, 
which mull have been carried on by the Euphrates 
and Palmyra. At this diftance of time, when the 
greater part of monuments of thefe early ages have 
periffied, we are liable to form,very falfe opinions con-, 
earning the Hate of thefe countries in thofe remote 
times, and are the more eafily deceived, as we admit 
as hiftorical fafts antecedent event's of an entirely diffe¬ 
rent character. If we obferve, however, that men in. 
all ages are united by the fame Lntereffs and the fame 
defires, we cannot help concluding, that a commercial 
intercourfe muft early have taken place between one 
nation and another, and that this intercourfe muff 
have been nearly the fame with that of more modem 
times. Without, therefore, going higher than the 
reign of Solomon, the invafion of Tadmor by that 
prince is fiifficient alone to throw a great light on the 
hiftory of this city. The king of Jerufalem would 
never have carried his attention to fo diftant and da¬ 
ta. he 4, 
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}’aimyr*. tachei a fpot, without fome powerful motive of inte- 
*“~- v reft; and this intereft could be no other than that of an 
extenfive commerce, of which this place was already 
the emporium. This commerce extended itfelf to In¬ 
dia, and the Perfian Gulph wa3 the principal point of 
union.” 

From the nature of the commodities, from the re- 
•quifite affiftance of the Tyrians, and other forcible ar¬ 
guments, M. Volney fhows that the Perfian Gulph 
was the centre of the mod ancient commerce of the 
eaftern world; and that it was with a view of ob¬ 
taining a fhorter route, by means of the Euphrates, 
that Solomon turned his attention toTadmor, dillant 
but three days journey from it. Our author goes on, 
“ We may even reafonably conjefture, when we re- 
-fledt on the revolutions of. the following ages, that this 
'commerce became a principal caufe of thofe various 
wars in Lower Afia, for which the barren chronicles 
-of thofe early times affign no motives. If, after the 
reign of Solomon, the AiTyrians of Nineveh turned 
their ambitious views towards Chaldea, and the lower 
,pait of the Euphrates, it was with the intention to 
approach that great fource of opulence the Perfian 
Gulph. If Babylon, from being the valfal of Nine¬ 
veh, in a (liort time became her rival, and the feat of 
a new empire, it was becaufe her fituation rendered 
-her the emporium of this lucrative trade > in Ihort, il 
the kings of this great city waged perpetual wars with 
jerufalem and Tyre, their object was not only to de- 
fpoil thele cities of their riches, but to prevent their 
invading their trade by the way of the Red Sea. An 
hiftorian who has informed us that Nabuchodonofor, 
before he laid fiege to Jerufalem, took poffeffion of 
Tadmor, clearly indicates that the latter city acted 
in concert with the two neighbouring capitals. Their 
gradual decline became, under the Perfian empire 
and the fucceffors of Alexander, the efficient caufe of 
the fudden greatnefs of Palmyra in the time of tire Par¬ 
tisans and Romans ; (he then enjoyed a long peace for 
many centuries, which allowed her inhabitants to erect 
thofe monuments of opulence whofe ruins we ftill ad¬ 
mire.” If the former obfervations fhowed the con¬ 
nexion of this remote fpot with a more populous 
country, thefe remarks explain the caufe of the reno¬ 
vation, and of the magnificence of this city. Our au¬ 
thor’s remarks a' e at leaft probable, and are, in our 
opinion, very convincing. Cairo, in another pro¬ 
bably a fubordinate route, never- attained the fplendor 
of Palmyra ; but the genius of the Egyptians, peiliaps 
the laws of Egypt, prevented it. 

There is, however, no authentic hiftory of Palmyra 
till after the captivity of the Roman emperor Vale¬ 
rian by the Perfians. It is firft mentioned by the 
Roman hiftorians, as a place which Mark Antony at¬ 
tempted to plunder, upon pretence that it had no: ob- 
ferved ajuft neutrality between the Romans and Par- 
thians. Pliny takes notice of it as being fituated in a 
rich foil, among pleafant ftreams, and totally fepara- 
ted from the reft of the world by a vaft fandy defert, 
which had preferved Its independence between Par- 
thiaand Rome. There is ftill a confiderable fpot of 
good foil next the town and on the hills : and even in 
the wildemefs, there were palms and fig-trees, fdme 
of which remained till the latter end of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, though not one is now to be found. 

4 


After the captivity of Valerian, it was become an Palm 
opulent city, to which the fituation in the vicinity 
of the Roman and Parthian empires greatly contri¬ 
buted; as the caravans, in going to or returning 
from the Eaft, frequented the place, and thus ren. 
dered it a confiderable fiat of merchandife. It en¬ 
joyed an independency till the time of Trajan ; who, 
having made himfelf mafter of almoft all the Parthian 
empire, reduced Palmyra litewife, and it was after¬ 
wards accounted part of die Roman d iminions. But 
when the defeat and captivity of Valerian had fa 
much weakened the empire, that the Perfians feemed 
to be in a fair way of becoming mafters of all the ea- 
ftern provinces, the Palmyrenians began to entertain 
thoughts of recovering their liberty. Gdenathus, prince 
ol Palmyra, fent a very refpedtable letter to Sapor on 
his return, accompanied with confiderable prefents ; ; 
but by that haughty conqueror his letter and em- 
bafly were treated with the molt provoking contempt.. 

The prefents were thrown into the Euphrates ; and to 
his letter Sapor replied,That his infolence in prefuming 
to write to his lord was inexcufable ; but if he could 
atone for it in any way, it would be by prefenting 
himfelf before the throne bound hand and foot, in to¬ 
ken of a conlcioufnefs of his crime, and die puniftiment 
he deferved. With this injurious treatment Gdenathus 
was fo provoked, that he l'wore either to bring down 
the pride of the haughty conqueror, or die in the at¬ 
tempt. Accordingly, having affembled what forces h.e 
could, he fell upon the Perfians, deftroyed a number 
of them, took a good part of their baggage, and fome 
of the king’s concubines. Of the war of Odenathus 
with ths Perfians, however, we know very little; only 
that though the latter were often vanquiftied, and the 
independency of Palmyra eftablilhed for the prefent; 
yet Valerian was never releafed from his captivity, 
though Odenathus eameftly wilhed to have the honour 
of relcuing him from his enemies. 

Odenathus enjoyed liis fovereignty but a very fhort 
time; being murdered by his nephew, whowasfoon 
after put to death by Zenobia the wife of Odenathus. 

This lady is faid to have been pofTefTed of very extra¬ 
ordinary endowments both of body and mind, being, 
according to MrGibbon,almoft the only Afiatic woman 
who is recorded to have overcome the obftacles arifing 
from the confined fituation of the fair fex in that part 
of the world. Immediately 01s taking vengeance for 
the murder of her hu/band, (he affirmed the govern¬ 
ment and foon ftrengthened herfelf fo much, that fire 
•refolved to fubmit neither to the Roman nor Perfian 
powers. The neighbouring dates of Arabia, Arme¬ 
nia, and Perlia, dreaded her enmity, and folicited her 
alliance. To the dominions of Odenathus, which ex¬ 
tended from the Euphrates to the frontiers ofBithynia, 
his widow added the inheritance of her anceftors, the 
populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The empe¬ 
ror Claudius acknowledged her merit, and was con¬ 
tent that while he purfued the Gothic war, (he fliould 
afiert the dignity of the empire in the Eaft. The con¬ 
duit, however, of Zenobia, was attended with fome 
•ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that (he had conceived 
the detign of eredting an independent and hoftile mo¬ 
narchy. She blended with the popular manners of Ro¬ 
man princes the ftateiy pomp of the courts of Afia, 
andexadtecl from her fubjedts the fame adoration that 

was 
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Palmyra, was paid to the fucceffors of Cyrus. She bellowed on 

-- v her three foils a Latin education, and often ihowed them 

to the tioops adorned with the imperial purple- For 
hcrfelf the referred the diadem, with the ipiendid but 
doubtful title of Q/teen of the Erjl. 

When Aurelian palled over into Afia, againfl an ad- 
verfary whole lex alone could render her an objeit of 
contempt, his prefence reftored obedience to the pro¬ 
vince ot Bithynia,already fhaken by the arms and intri¬ 
gues of Zenobia. Advancing at the head of his le¬ 
gions, he accepted the fubmiliion of Ancyra; and was 
admitted into Tyana, after an obtlinate ftege, by the 
help of a perddious citizen. The generous, though tierce 
temper of Auielian, abandoned the traitor to the rage 
of the foldiers ; a fuperftitious reverence induced him to 
treat with lenity the countrymen of Appollonius the 
•philofopher. Antioch was del'erted on his approach ; 
till the emperor, by his falutary edidts, recalled the fu¬ 
gitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, from 
neceffity rather than choice, had been engaged in the 
fervinc of the Falmyrenian queen. The unexpected 
mildnefs of Rich a conduct reconciled the minds of the 
Syrians, and as far as the gates of Emefa, the wifhes of 
the people feconded the terror of his arms. 

Zenobia w ould have ill deferved her reputation, had 
file indoleiuly permitted tire emperor of the Well to 
approach within ioo miles of her capital. The fate 
of the Eaft was decided in two great battles; fo fimi- 
lar in almoll every circumftance, that we can fcarcely 
dillinguifh them from each other* except by obfeiving 
that the iiril was fought near Antioch, and the fecond 
near Emefa. In both, the queen of Palmyra anima¬ 
ted the armies by her prefer.ee, and devolved the exe¬ 
cution of her orders on Zabdas, who had already fig- 
nalized his military talents by the conqneft of Egypt. 
The numerous forces of Zenobia confided for the moll 
part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry clothed in 
complete lleel. The Moorilh and Illyrian horfe of 
Aurelian weie unable to fullain the ponderous charge 
of their antagonists. They fled in real or affefted dis¬ 
order, engaged the Palmyreans in a laborious pur- 
fuit, haralfed them by a defultory combat, and at 
length difcomfited this impenetrable but unwieldy 
body of cavalry. The light infantry, in the mean 
time when they bad exhausted their quivers, remain¬ 
ing without protection againfl a clofer onfet, expofed 
their naked fiaes to the fwords of the legions. Aure¬ 
lian had chofen theft: veteran troops, who were uliially 
Rationed on the Upper Danube, and whole volour had 
been feVerely tried in the Allemanaic war. After the 
defeat of Emefa, Zenobia found it impoftible to colled 
a third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the 
nations 1 object to her empire had joined the ilandard 
of the conqueror; who detached Proems, the braved of 
his generals, to poflefs himfelf of the Egyptian pro¬ 
vinces. Palmyra w s the lad refource of die widow of 
Odenathus. She retired within the wails cf her capi¬ 
tal: made every preparation for a vigorous refinance; 
and declared with the in: etodity of a heroine, that the 
lad moment of her reign and of her life (hould be the 
fame. 

In his march over the fandy defert between Emefa 
and Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was perpetually 
harafled by the Arabs; nor could he always defend his 
army, and efpecially his baggage from thofe dying 
Vox.. XIII. 


troops of adlive and daring robbers, who watched the Palmyra, 
moment of furprife, and defied the flow purfuit of the v 
legions. The liege ol Palmyra was an object far more 
difficult and important; and the emperor, who with in- 
ceflarat vigour prefled the attacks in pevfon, was him¬ 
felf wounded with a dart. “ The Roman people, 

(fays Aurelian, in an original letter )-, fpeak with con¬ 
tempt of the war which I am waging againfl a woman. 

They are ignorant both of the character and of the 
power of Zenobia. It is impoflible to enumerate her 
warlike preparations, of ftones, of arrows, and of every 
fpccies of miflile weapons. Every, part of the walls is 
provided with two or three baliftse, and artificial fires! 
are thrown from her military engines. The fear of 
punilhment has armed her with a defperate courage. 

Yet I trull Hill in the protecting deities of Rome, wire* 
have hitherto been favourable to all my undertakings.” 
Doubtful, however, of the protection of the gods, and 
of the event of the fiege, Aureban judged it more pru¬ 
dent to offer te>m» of an advantageous capitula¬ 
tion: to the queen, a fplendid retreat; to the citi¬ 
zens, their ancient privileges. His propolals were 
obftioately rejected, and the refufal was accompanied 
with infult. 

The firmnefs of Zenobia was fupported by-the hope, 
that in a very fhort time famine would compel the Ro¬ 
man army to repafs the defert; and by the reafonable 
expectation that the kings of the Eaft, and particularly 
the Perfi.cn monarch, would arm in the defence of 
their moll natural -ally. But fortune, and the perfe- 
verancc of Aurelian, overcame every obftacle. The 
death of Sapor, which happened about this time, did 
trailed the councils of Perfia ; and the inconfiderable 
fuccours that attempted to relieve Palmyra were eafily 
intercepted either by the arms or the liberality of the 
emperor. From every part of Syria a regular fuccef- 
fion of convoys fately arrived in the camp, which was 
increafed by the return of Probus with his victorious 
troops from the conqueft of Egypt. It was then that 
Zenobia refolved to fly. She mounted tire fleeted of 
her dromedaries; and had already reached the banks of 
the Euphrates, about 6 o miles from Palmyra, when 
fhe was overtaken by the purfuit of Aurelian’s light- 
horfe, feized, and brought back a captive to the Ret 
of the emperor. Her capital foon after furrendered, 
and was treated with unexpected lenity. The arms, 
horfes, and camels, with animmenfe treafure of gold, 
iilver, filk, and precious ftones, were all delivered to 
the conqueror; who, leaving only a garrifon of 6oo 
archers, returned to Emefa, and employed fome time 
hi the diftribution of rewards and punilhments at the 
end of fo memorable a war, which reftored to the obe¬ 
dience of Rome thofe provinces that had renounced 
their allegiance fince the captivity of Valeria. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the pre¬ 
fence of Aurelian, he Itemly alked her. How die had 
prefumesd to rife in arms againfl the emperors of Rome ? 

The anfwer of Zenobia was a prudent mixture of re- 
fpeil and firmnefs: “ Becaufe I difdained to confider 
as Roman emperors an Aureolus, or a Gallienus. You 
alone I acknowledge as my conqueror and my fove- 
reign.” But as female fortitude is commonly artifi¬ 
cial,, fo it is feldom Heady or confident. The courage 
of Zenobia deferted her in the hour of trial; fhe trem¬ 
bled at the angry clamours of the foldiers, who called 
4 R aloud 
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Palm yra, aloud for her immediate execution ; forgot the gene- 
' v rous defpair of Cleopatra, which (he had propofed as 
her model; ignominioufly purchafed life by the fa- 
crifice of her fame and her friends. It was 10 their 
councils, which governed the weaknefs of her fex, that 
file imputed the guilt of her obftinaterefiftance ; it was 
an their hands that fhe directed the vengence of the 
cruel Aurelian. The fame of Longinus, who was in¬ 
cluded among the numerous and perhaps innocent vic¬ 
tims of her fear, will furvive that of. the queen who be¬ 
trayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. Genius and 
learning were incapable of moving a fierce unlettered 
foldier* but they had ferved to elevate and harmonife 
the foul of Longinus. Without uttering a complaint, 
he calmly followed the executioner, pitying his un¬ 
happy miftrefs, and bellowing comfort on his affli&ed 
friends. 

Returning from the conqueft of the Eaft, Aurelian 
had already crofled the ftraits which divide Europe 
from Afia, when he was provoked by the intelligence 
that the Palmyrenians had malfacred the governor and 
garrifon which he had left among them, and again 
erected the ftandatd of revolt. Without a moment’s 
deliberation, he once more turned his face towards 
Syria. Antioch was alarmed by his rapid approach, 
and the helplefs city of Palmyra felt the irrefiftible 
weight of his refentment. We have a letter of Aure¬ 
lian himfelf, in which he acknowledges that old men, 
women, children, and peafants, had been involved in 
that dreadful execution, which fhould have been con¬ 
fined to armed rebellion: and although his principal 
concern feems directed to the re-eftablifhment of a 
temple of the fun, he difcovers fome pity for the rem¬ 
nant of the Palmyrenians, to whom he grants the per- 
milfion of rebuilding and inhabiting their city. But 
it is eafier to deftroy than to reftore. The feat of 
commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually funk 
into an obfcure town, a trifling fortrefs, and at length 
a miferable village. 

Little is known concerning the fortunes of Palmyra 
fince the time of Mahomet, except that it was confi- 
dered as a place of ftrength ; and that in the 12th 
century there were 2000 Jews in it. With refpeft 
to the ruins they appeared to be of two different and 
diftinft periods ; the oldeft are fo far decayed as not 
to admit of menfuration, and look as if they had 
been reduced to that ftate by the hand of time ; the 
others appear to have been broken into fragments by 
violence. Of the infcriptions none are earlier than 
the birth of Chrift, and none are later than the de- 
ftrudijon of the city by Aurelian, except one, which 
mentions Dioclefian. 

Mr Wood is of opinion, that the face of the coun¬ 
try which furrounds Palmyar was always the fame ; 
but though Palmyra was always faid to be fituated 
in a wildernefs, it does not follow that the wildernefs 
was always of the fame extent; it is perhaps more 
probable, that when Palmyra was firft fettled the 
rich foil mentioned by Pliny extended much farther ; 
for whatever were the reafons for making a fettlement 
there, Palmyra can fcarcely be fupported to have in¬ 
vited a greater number of people than it could feed. 
The palms and fig trees that were formerly found on 
the hills, and in the borders of the defert, that are now 


totally barren confirm this opinion. Mr Wood ob- Palmyra, 
ferves, that while he was there a whirlwind happened, v —“■ 

which took up fuch quantities of fand as quite darken- 
ed the fky ; this fand therefore might by degrees 
encroach upon the fertile environs of Palmyra, and 
reduce the number of inhabitants as it reduced their 
full enance, till the few wretched families only were 
left, who found it difficult to furnifh food for Mr 
Wood and his company, though they did not continue 
longer than a fortnight among them. It will alfo 
appear from hiftory, that what is fuppofed to have 
happened here has happened at other places, where 
fuch an event was much lefs probable. * On the fea , . 

coaft in the neighbourhood of St Pol de Leon, in of Freijcli" 8 
Lower Bretagne, there is a confiderable trait of land Academy 
which before the year 1666 was inhabited, but whichfor 1718' 
was rendered uninhabitable by a fand, which encroach¬ 
ing every year, covered it to the depth of above 20 
feet. In the year 1718k had advanced more than fix 
leagues, and within one league ol St Pol; fo that it 
was then thought probable that the town would of 
neceffity be abandoned. This fand is raifed by the 
eaft ornorth-eaft wind, which drives it in clouds with 
greatfwiftnefs, and in a prodigious quantity. It was 
alfo attefted by the captain of a fhip, and all on board, 
that in the year 1719 there fell in the Atlantic Ocean, 
at 15 degrees of north latitude, and at the diftance of 
more than eight leagues f om any land, a fhower of 
iand, f ine of which they produced, and depofited in 
the academy at Paris •{•. 

The company with whom Mr Wood, the publilher Hift. of 
of the Ruins of Palmyra, travelled, arrived at length the Acad, 
at the end of the plain, where a ridge of barren hills, I 77 * > 
by which it was divided on the right and left, feemed 
to meet; between them there was a vale, through 
which an aquedudt formerly conveyed water to Pal¬ 
myra. On each fide of this vale they remarked feve- 
ral fepulchres of the ancient Palmyrenes, which they 
had fcarce pafled, when the hills opening on a fudden, 
they difeovered fuch piles of ruin as they had never 
feen. They were all of white marble ; and beyond 
them, towards the Euphrates, was a wide level ftretch- 
ing farther than the eye could reach, totally defolate, 
without variety, and without bounds. After having 
gazed fome time upon this prolpedt, which rather ex¬ 
ceeded than fell fliort of their expedtations, they were 
conducted to one of the huts of the Arabs, of which 
there are about 30 in the court of the great temple. 

The inhabitants of both fexes were well fhaped, and 
the women, though very fwarthy, had good fea¬ 
tures. They were veiled, but did not fo fcrupuloufly 
conceal their faces as the eaftern women generally do. 

They paint the ends of their fingers red, their lips 
blue, and their eye-brows and eye-lalhes black. They 
had large rings of gold or brais in their ears and 
noftrils, and appeared to be healthy and robuft. The 
walls of the city are flanked by fquare towers, into 
which fome ancient funeral monuments have been con¬ 
verted ; but the walls are in moll places level with 
the ground, and fometimes not to be traced. It is, 
however, probable, by their general direciion, that 
they included the great temple, and are three miles in 
circumference. The Arabs fhowed a trad which was 
near ten miles in circumference, the foil of which was 

raifed. 
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Palmyra, raided a little above the level of the defert: this, they 

>—-- faij, was the extent of the old city ; and that by 

digging in any p u t of it ruins were difcovered. 

Thefe ruins confdt of temples, palaces, and porti¬ 
coes of Grecian archtte&ure ; and lie fcattered over 
an extent of feveral miles. They were accidentally 
difcovered by fome Englifh travellers from Aleppo 
fomewhat m>re than a century ago. By far the moft 
remarkable of them is the Temple of the Sun, of which 
the ruins are ipread over a fquare of 220 yards. It 
was encompaffed with a (lately wall, built of large 
fquare (tones, and adorned with pilafters within and 
without, to the number of 62 on a fide. Within the 
court are the remains of two rows of very noble marble 
pillars 37 feet ii.gh, with their capitals of moil exqui- 
fite workmanflup. Of thefe only 58 remain entire; 
but there moil have been many more, for they appear 
to have gone round tin: whole court, and to have fup- 
ported a double piazza. The walks on that fide of 
the piazza which is oppofite to the front of the caftle 
feem to have been the moll fpacious and beautiful. 
At each c id of this line are two niches for ftatu’es, 
with their pedeftals, borders, fupporters, and canopies, 
carved with the utmoft propriety and elegance. The 
fpace within this inclofure, which is now filled with 
the dirty huts of the inhabitants, feems to have been 
an open court, in the middle of which ftood the temple, 
encompafifcd with another row of pillars of a different 
order, and much taller, being 50 feet high; but of 
thefe 16 only remain. The whole fpace contained 
within thefe ,-illirs is 39 yards in length, and near 28 
in breadth. Tne temple is no mote than 33 yards in 
length, and 13 or 14 in breadth. It points north and 
fomh ; and exadly into the middle of the building, on 
the weft fide, is a moft magnificent entry, on the re¬ 
mains of which are fome vines and clufters of grapes, 
carved in the moft bold and mafterly imitation of na¬ 
ture that can be conceived. Juft over the door are 
difeerned a pair of wings, which extends its whole 
breadth; the body to which they belonged is totally 
deftroyed; and it cannot now certainly be known 
whether it was that of an eagle or a cherub, feveral 
reprefentations of both being viftble on other frag¬ 
ments of the building. It is obferved of the windows 
of this building, which were not large, that they were 
narrower at the top than below. The north end of 
the building is adorned with the moft curious fret-work 
and bas-relief; and in the middle there is a dome or 
cupola about ten feet diameter, which appears to have 
been either hewn out of the rock, or moulded of fome 
compofition which by time is grown equally hard. 
North of this place is an obelifk, confifting of feven 
large ftones, befides its capital and the wreathed work 
about it. It is about 50 feet high ; and, juft above 
the pedcftal, is 12 feet in circumference. There was 
probably a ftatue upon it, which the Turks, in their 
zeal againft idolatry, deftroyed. At about the diftance 
of a quarter of a mile from this pillar, to the eaft and 
weft, are two others, befides the fragment of a third; 
fo that perhaps they were originally a continued row. 

About 100 paces from the middle obelifk, ftrai^ht 
forward, is a magnificent entry to a piazza, which is 
40 feet broad, and more than half a mile in length, 
inclofed with two rows of marble pillars 26 feet high, 
and eight or nine feet in compafs. Of thefe there ftih 


remain 129; and, by a moderate computation, there Palmyra, 

could not originally have been IT that 560. The - v ' 

upper end of tae piazza was fhut ia by a r->w of pil¬ 
lars, {landing fomewhat clofer tiian thofe on each fide. 

A little to the left are the ruins of a {lately building, 
which appears to have been a banqueting-houfe. It is 
built of better marble, and is finiftud with yet greater 
elegance, than the piazza. The p liars wine!) fup- 
ported it were of one entire (lone, which is lb ftrong, 
that one of them which has fallen down has received 
no injury. It meafures 22 feet in length, and in com- 
pafs 8 feet 9 inches. In the weft fide of the piazza 
are feveral apertures for gates into the court o{ the 
palace. Each of thefe were adorned with four por¬ 
phyry pillars, not (landing in a line wills thofe of the 
wall, but placed by couples in the front of the gate 
facing the palace, two on each fide. Two of thefe 
only remain entire, aad but one {landing in its place. 

They are 30 feet long and 9 in circumference. On 
the eaft fide of the piazza Hands a great number of 
marb’e pillars, fome perfeift, but the greater part mu¬ 
tilated. In one place 11 are ranged together in a 
fquare: the fpace which they inclofe is paved with 
broad flat ftones, but there are no remains of a roof. 

At a little diftance are the remains of a fmall temple, 
which is alfo without a roof, and the walls are much 
defaced. Before the entry, which looks to the fouth, 
is a piazza fupported by fix pillars, two on each fide 
of the door, and one at each end. I he pedeftals of 
thofe in front have been filled with inferiptions both 
in the Greek and,Palmyrene languages, which are be¬ 
come totally illegible. Among thefe ruins are many 
fepulchres: they are ranged on each fide of a hollow 
way, towards the north part of the city, and extend 
more than a mile. They are all fquare towers, four 
or five ftories high. But though they are alike in 
form, yet they differ greatly in magnitude and fplen- 
dour. The outfide is of common ftone, but the floors 
and partitions of each ftory are marble. There is a 
walk acrofs the whole building, juft in the middle ; and 
the fpace on each hand is fubdivided into fix partitions 
by thick walls. The fpace between the partitions is 
wide enough to receive the larged corpfe ; and in thefe 
niches there are fix or feven piled upon one another. 

Many inferiptions have been found at Palmyra, 
which have occupied much of the attention of the 
learned ; and if any thing certain could be derived 
from them, there is no doubt but they would tend 
very conliderably to the elucidation of ancient hiftory. 

See Baithelemy’s Refle< 5 tions on the Palmyrene Al¬ 
phabet, publidied at Paris in 1754; and An Explica¬ 
tion of the Inferiptions at Palmyra hitherto publifhed, 
by John Swinton of Chrift church, Oxford. See alfo 
Phii. Tranf. n° 2x7. and 218 ; the firft volume of the 
Ancient Univerfal Hifttiry; and, above all, confult the 
Ruins of Palmyra, or Eadnior in the Defert, publifhed by 
Mr R. Wood, who with M. Bouverie and Mr Dawkins, 
travelled thither in 1751. The refult of their obfer- 
vati'.ns was publilhed in 175?, in the form of an atlas. 

The ruins af this once mighty and celebrated city are 
reprefented in 57 copperplates, 16 by 12 inches, print¬ 
ed on imperial paper. They are admirably executed; 
the drawing is correct and mafterly; and the graving 
highly finilhed : nor can they fail to give fatisfaefion 
to thofe who are connoiffeurs in the art, or to th- fe who 
4 R 2 delight 
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Palmyr», delight in the labours of antiquity. In a work like ours. 
Palpable , however, it is impoffible to givethefe views ailength ; 

we (hall content ourfelves then, after referring to this 
Plate fplendid work, with a view of the ruins of the Temple 
ccclxxii. of the Sun, and of fome other mifcellaneous ruins. 

Palmyra was vifitedby Mr Bruce before his journey 
into Abyffinia; but, on account of the many publica¬ 
tions concerning thefe celebrated ruins, he has declined 
faying much concerning them. He informs us, that, 
before he came in fight of the ruins, he'afcended a hill 
of white gritty (lone, in a very narrow winding road, 
fuch as is called a pafs; but on getting up to the top 
his eyes were (truck with the molt ftupendous fight 
which, he believes, ever mortal faw. The wh de plain 
below, which is very extenfive, was fo covered with 
magnificent buildings, that they feetned to touch one 
another. All of them are finely proportioned, agree¬ 
ably fhaped, and compofed of white Hones, which at 
that diftance appeared like marble. In taking a 
draught of thefe ruins, Mr Bruce divided the whole 
into fix angular views, for which the fit nation of the 
place is very convenient. The columns are all unco¬ 
vered to the very bafes, the ground on which they are 
built being hard and folid. The views he took were 
upon large paper;’ fome of the columns being repre- 
fented a foot long, and fome of the figures in the fore¬ 
ground ofthe Temple of the Sun (a magnificent build¬ 
ing which flood at one end of the town) being near 
four inches. Before he left Palmyra he obferved its 
latitude with a reflecting quadrant of Hadley ; but as 
the inftrument was out of order, he could not deter¬ 
mine it exactly. In his opinion, however, 33°58’ is 
not far diftant from truth. From fuch obfervations as 
he could make on the longitude, he concluded' it to be 
37 0 9' eafl from Greenwich. Mr R. Wood makes 
the latitude 34 0 north. 

From Palmyra Mr Bruce proceeded to Baalbec, 
diftant about 130 miles,- where he found ruins ftill 
more magnificent. The interior part of the great 
■ temple at this place, according to our author, furpaifes 
any thing he had feen at Palmyra, or anywhere elfe. 
“ All thefe views of Palmyra and Baalbec (fays he) 
are now in the king’s collection. They are the moft 
magnificent offering, in their line, that ever was made 
by one fubjeCt to his fovereign.”—In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Palmyra are fome falt-marfhes; and' to the 
adjacent country a trade is carried on in kelp from 
Tripoli in Syria. There are two Arab tribes, almoft 
equally powerful; one of them, called Annecy, re¬ 
markable for the fined horfes in the world. They 
poiTels the country to the fouth-weft, at the 1 back of 
Liburnus, about Bozrah, and fouthward towards the 
borders of Arabia Petraea and Mount Horeb. The 
other tribe, named Mowalli, inhabit the plains eait 
from Damafcus-, to the Euphrates, and north to near 
Aleppo. They are fewer in number than the Annecy, 
but much better foldiers; and their breed of horfes not 
greatly inferior. < 

RefpeCting the latitude and longitude there are ftill 
various opinions: that which appears to be neareft the 
truth is E. Long. 38. 50. N. Lat. 33. 20. It (lands 
about 50 leagues fouth-eaft of Aleppo, as much from 
Damafcus, and 20 leagues weft of the Euphrates. 

PALPABLE, fomething perceivable by the fenfes, 
particularly that of feeling. 


PALPITATION of the Heart. See Medicine, Palpitation 
n° 97. 290. S 

PALSGRAVE (John), a learned writer, who 
ftourifhed in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 

He received his grammatical learning at London, his 
native plate. He ftudied logic and philofophy at 
Cambridge, at which univerfity he refided till he be¬ 
came bachelor of arts ; after which he went to Paris, 
where he fpent feveral years in the lludy of philofophy 
and other parts of learning, took the degree of mafter 
of arts, and acquired fuch excellence in the French 
tongue, that in 1514, when a treaty of marriage was 
negotiated between Louis XII. king of France, and 
the princefs Mary, filler of Henry VIII. of England, 

Mr Palfgrave was appoin'ed to be her tutor in that 
language. But Louis XII. dying foon after his mar¬ 
riage, P.iilgrave attended his fair pupil back to Eng¬ 
land, where he taught the French language to many 
of the young nobility, obtained good preferment in 
the church, and was appointed by the king one of his 
chaplains in ordinary. In 1531 he fettled at Oxford 
for fome time, and the next year was incorporated 
mafter of arts there, as he had before been in Paris, 
and a few days after was admitted to the degree of 
bachelor of divinity. At this time he was much 
efteemed for his learning; and, what i; very remark¬ 
able, though an Englilhman, he was the firft who 
ever reduced the French tongue to grammatical rules, 
or that had attempted to fix it to any kind of ftandard* 

This he undertook, and executed with great inge¬ 
nuity and confiderable fuccef?, in a large work which 
he publiihed in that language at London, intitled- 
L’ Eclairrijfement de la Language Frangoife, in three 
b'ooks in thick folio, 1530, to which he has prefixed 
a large Englifh introduction; fo that the French na¬ 
tion feems to (land originally indebted to England for 
that univerfality which their language at prefent po£ 
feffes, and on which they fo much pride themfelves. 

He tranflated into Englilh a Latin comedy called’ 

A'colaJlus, written by one Will. Fullonius, an author 
then living at Hagen in Holland. 

At what time Mr Palfgrave was born, or how long 
he lived, it is not eafy to fay; yet, from the con¬ 
currence of feveral farfts, he appears to have been 
much lefs than 60 years of age at the time of his 
publifliing the above-mentioned tranflation, which was 
in the year 1540. 

PALSY. See Medicine, n° 92. 265, &c. and 
269. 

PALUD AMENTUM, in Roman antiquity, a ha¬ 
bit that differed but little from the chlamys, except 
that this laft belonged chiefly to the lower clafs of 
people. It was worn by the officers and principal 
men among the Romans in time of war, who are there¬ 
fore called Paludati; which diftinguiihed them from 
the common foldiers, who, becaufe they wore the 
fagurn, were called the Sagali. The paludamentum. 
came down only to the navel, was open on the fides, 
had (riort fleeves refembling angels wings, and was, 
generally white or red. It is fometimes ufed to fignify 
the common foldier’s coat. 

PALUS meotis, the ancient name of a gulph be¬ 
tween Europe and Alia, to the north of the Black 
Sea, now called the fea of Zabach, or Afph. 

PALY, or Pale,’ in heraldry, is when the (Held is 

divided; 
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Palf divided into four or more equal parts, by perpendicular verfe; for he was their moll ancient god : and we are Pm. 

II lines falling from the top to the bottom. told by Plutarch f, “That they took the firft God, 

Pan. Paly Betide, is when the efcutcheon is divided by and the Univerfe for one and the fame idling.” Hence* oiii' * 
~ ’ perpendicular lines, which is paly; and alio by diago- his name n ait among the Greeks: not that either 

nals, which is called bendy. the Greeks or their mailers in theology worihipped, 

PAMBOUK, the Turkifh name of the ruined city as the firil god, mere brute matter, but that l'pirit 
of Hierapolis. See Hierapolis. which they conceived to be coelernal with matter, 

PAMPELtINA, the capital of the kingdom of and to animate all things, making them one. Thus 
Navarre in Spain, with a very llrong citadel and rich Orpheus, who imported the Egyptian doctrine ints 
bifhopric. It is handfome and populous, and carries Greece, declares that all things are one: and alter 
on a great trade, feated in a very fertile plain, in E. him Parmenidas, and other phif, lb pliers, taught, a> 

Log. 1. 25. N. Lat. 42. 42. tnm to trm, that “ one is the univerle and.that “ the. 


Pampeluna, a town of New Granada in South 
America, famous for its gold mines and numeious 
flocks of fheep. W. Long. 68 30. N. Lat. 6 . 30. 

PAMPHILUS, a celebrated painter of Macedo¬ 
nia, in the age of Philip. He was founder of 
the fchool for painting at Si-yon ; and he made a law 
which was obferved not only in Sicyon but all over 
Greece, that none but the children of noble and dig¬ 
nified perfons lhould be permitted to learn painting. 
Apelles was one of his pupils. 

PAMPHYLIA, the ai.civ.nt name of a country of 
Natolia, in Afia, now called Carimania and Cay-bay , 
between Lycia and Cilicia, on the loutii coall, to the 
north of the Mediterranean fea. 

PAN, the god of fhepherds, hunters, and all coun¬ 
try exercifes. Such he is dsicribed by the Gieek and 
Roman poets ; but he bore higher character among 
the earlieft Greeks, as well as among the Egyptians; 
from whom his worfhip was borrowed by that people. 
In Egypt he was known by the name of Mendes, 
«p a nthe on which, according to Jablonfki*, fignifies fecundity. 
Egyptio- Hence his fymbol was a living be-goat, the m .ft/ala¬ 
rum. cious of all animals: “ Hircum Mendefium cclunt 
JEgyptii, eo quod virtuti prolificse ac genitivae, con- 
fecratus eft.—Nam animal hoc coitus valde cupidum 
eft.” His principal temple was a magnificent build¬ 
ing in a city of lower Egypt, called after his name. 
If is well known (fee Polytheism) that from de¬ 
dicating certain animals to certain gods, the Egyp¬ 
tians proceeded to confider the animals themfelves 
as actuated by the divinit-es to whom they were fa- 
ered. Hence the origin of brute worfhip. In the 
temple of Mendes was kept a he-goat, to whom facri- 
fices of a very monftrous kind were offered. Herodo- 
+ Lib ii tus > fpeaking of the prsefedture of Mendes , fays-}-, 

ch 26 EymTO J 1 tv 'rco vt/ma toi/toi t 7 T tfAtu towo ro repeie ywetnu Tpa- 
t/Jtt cryiro ava^avcfov,. Touro ety&pairtw etTriHetro. 

Our readers, learned and unlearned, will forgive us 
for not tranflating this paffage, which contains, how¬ 
ever, nothing that is not confirmed by the teftimony 
of other writers; particularly of Plutarch, and Pin¬ 
dar as he is quoted by Strabo. The moll wonderful 
ciicr.mftance of this mcnftrous facrifice is, that it was 
made publicly in the prefence of a great concourfe of 
men ? But to what divinity was it made ? To a mere 
goat, or to fome fuperior principle animating the 
goat? D ubtlefs to the latter; for it is faid that the 
fair worfhippers were of the firil rank, and of unfpot- 
ted fame ; and that if they had borne a different cha- 
Jader, the deity would not have ascepted of their de¬ 
votions. 

The deity whom the Egyptians adored by the name 
ef Mendes, was no other than the Soul of the Uni- 


umverfe is immoveable.” That the ancient Grecian 
Pan, or the Egyptian Mendes, was not the corporeal 
world, as fenfeleis and inanimate, but the whole fyf- 
tem of things, animated and eternal, appears further 
from the following teftimony of Mucrobiu-. “ Plunc 
deum Arcades colunt, appellantes, t»v r»s noficv, 
non fylvarum dominum, led uriiverlse ft.bftantiae mate- 
rialis dominatorem;—The Arcadians worlhip this god, 
calling him the lord of Hyle ; i. c. not the lord of 
the woods, but the lord of a.il material fubftance.” 

In the fame manner, Pharnuius || deferibes the Pan ft inter 
of the other Greeks, not as the mere corporeal world, Thom, 
but as the intellectual principle- actuating it and pre(i- Gj ' e 
ding over it: and he adds, that “ Pan was feigned to be ^"hol 
lafeivious, beqaufe of the multitude of /per mat'c rea/om^X ° ° 
in the world, and the continual mixtures and genera¬ 
tion of things.” 

The Egyptians, as we learn from Jablonfki, had 
nearly the fame notion with the Greeks of the fpirit 
which they worfhipped as the Saul of the Univerfe; 
only they gave to it both 1 'exes. As the maker, go-, 
vernor, and bountiful father of univerfal nature, they 
confidered it as a male., whofe fymbol was the he-goat- 
of Mendes ; and as a female it was adored by the name 
of Ifis, to whom the jhe-goat was confecrated, though, 
not held in fuch veneration as the male. From this 
view of the Egyptian creed, the iacrifice which we- 
have mentioned appears no longer unaccountable. It 
was made to a god, believed to be the univerfal fource 
of fecundity, and to whom, from, the well-known 
character of the animal, whom he was fuppofed to ac¬ 
tuate, they had reafon to believe it would be moil ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The Greeks never worfhipped their Pan by the em¬ 
blem of a living goat; but they painted him with the, 
lower parts of a goat, for a reafon which fhall be after¬ 
wards mentioned. How he came to degenerate among 
that people, from one of the On majorum gentium, or 
rather from the firft principle cf all things, to the, 
rank of a dsemon or denai-god, v.-e cannot pretend to 
fay : but that fuch was his fate, is certain ; for under- 
this laft character mention is made both, of his birth and; 
his death. 

Whofe fon he.was, is not agreed among them. Ho¬ 
mer makes him the fon of Mercury, and fays he. was call¬ 
ed Pan from t, r«v, omne, hecaufe he charmed all the gods 
with his flute ; others fay that he was the fon,of Demo- 
gorgon, and firft invented the organ, of lev.en unequal, 
reeds, joined together in a particular manner; Having 
on a time fought with Cupid, that god in fpite made 
him fall in love with the coy nymph Syrinx, who, flying 
from him to the banks of Fadon, a river of Arcadia,! 
a.t the in ft ant prayers of the Nymphs was turned into. 



Pan. 
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a reed, as her name in Greek fignifies, which the god off the Palodes, he would pal's by in (lienee ; but that Pas. 
grafping inftead of her, made a pipe of it, and for his if they fhould be becalmed, he would perform what ~ 


mufic was adored by the Arcadians. The moth com¬ 
mon opinion was, that he was the fon of Mercury and 
Penelope. But Nat. Comes , out of Duns Sam ins, 
makes his birth fcandalous, by having he was called 
becaufe begot by all Penelope’s fuitors. He was paint¬ 
ed half-man half-goat, having large goats horns, a chap¬ 
let of pine on his red face, a pleafant laughter, with 
the feet and tail of a goat; a motely fkin covering his 
body, with a crooked (lick in one hand and his pipe 
in the other. See him nicely deferibed by 5 / 7 . Ital. 
13. 326. £5” feq. a fight enough to fright women and 
children, yea, armed men too ; for when Brennus the 
Gaul was about to pillage the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos, he by night (truck fuch a terror into his 
army, that he quitted his facrilegious defign : hence 
Panics terrores. Yet, as homely as he was, lie pleafed 
the goddefs Luna, turning himfelf eafily into a white 
ram, Virgil, Georg. IIL 392. Cf deinceps ; and the 
nymph Dryope alfo, almoft putting off his divinity, 
and turning (liepherd for her fake. Neither was he 
difpleafmg to other nymphs, who are generally made 
dancing round about him to hear the charms of his 
.pipe. The ufual offerings made him were milk and 
honey, in fhepherd’s wooden bowls ; alfo they facrifi- 
ced to him a dog, the wolf’s enemy ; whence his ufual 
epithet is \vx.uiof, and whence alfo his priefts were call¬ 
ed Lupcrc't. 

His feftival was celebrated on February 15th by 
the Romans, brought into Italy by Evander the Ar¬ 
cadian, and revived afterwards by Romulus, in memo¬ 
ry of his preferver. He was alfo called by the Ro¬ 
mans Inuus, ab ineundo. Vid. Liv. 1 . 5. Macrob. Sat. 
I. 22. and Serv. in Virg. TEn. VI. 775. The anci¬ 
ents, by giving fo many adjundts and attributes to this 
idol as we have observed above, feem to have defign- 
ed him for the fymbol of the univerfe ; his upper parts 
being human, becaufe the upper part of the world is 
-fair, beautiful, fmiling, like his face; his horns fym- 
bolize the rays of the fun and of the moon ; his red 
face, the fplendor of the fky ; the fpotted fkin where¬ 
with he is clothed, the flats which befpangle the fir¬ 
mament ; the roughnefs of his lower parts, beads and 
vegetables ; his goat’s feet, the folidity of the earth ; 
his pipe, compact of feven reeds, the feven planets, 
which they fay make the harmony of the Spheres: his 
-crook, bending round at the top, the years circling in 
one another. Serv. Interpr. 

Having faid fo much of Pan, both as a felf-exiftent 
god and as a generated daemon, we fhall conclude the 
■article with fome observations on Plutarch’s account 
of the prodigy which happened at his death; for in 
the Pagan creed, daemons were not all believed rum Gr¬ 
it Lib de tal—“ In the reign of Tiberius (fays our author * ), 
‘Oracul. certain perfons on a voyage from Ada to Italy, and 
Defect. failing towards the evening by the Echinedes, were 
there becalmed, and heard a loud voice from the fhore 
calling, on one Thamus an Egyptian pilot whom 
they had on board. Thamus, as may be fuppofed, 
liftened with attention; and the voice, after re¬ 
peating his name thrice, commanded him when he 
came to the Pelodes, to declare that the Great Pan 
Was dead. The man, with the advice of his compa¬ 
nions, refolved, that if they fhould have a quick gale 


the voice had commanded. Adhering to this refolu- 
tion, they foon arrived off the dedined iflands, and 
were immediately becalmed, there being neither breath 
of wind nor agitation of water. Upon this Thamus 
looking from the hinder part of the (hip towaids the 
land, pronounced with a loud voice 0 /siyue nw 0 
The Great Pan is dead! and was indantly ani'wered from 
the fhore by numberlefs howlings and lamentations. 

ThE (lory, which has fo much the air of impof- 
ture, has not only been admitted as truth by men of 
the firll eminence for learning and acutenefs, but has 
been applied to our Saviour, whofe death (fays Cud- 
worth) the dtemons mourned, not from love, but from 
a prefage that it would put a period to the tyranny 
and domination which they had fo long exercifed over 
the fouls and bodies of men. In fupport of this opi¬ 
nion, he quotes Several paflages of Scripture, fuch as, 
“ N>w is the prince ofthis world judged;” and, “ Ha¬ 
ving fpoiled principalities and powers (by his death 
upon the crofs;, he triumphed over them in it.” He 
affirms likewife, that “ Pan being taken for that rea- 
fon or underllanding by which all things were made, 
and by which they are all governed, or for that di¬ 
vine wifdom which diffufeth itfelf through all things, 
is a name which might very well fignify God mani- 
fefled in thefleJhP 

The authority of Cudworth is great; but a ground- 
lefs opinion has feldom been propped by weaker rea- 
foning than he makes ufe of on this occafion. Plu¬ 
tarch indeed fays, and Seems to believe, that this pro¬ 
digy fell out during the reign of Tiberius; but as he 
mentions not the year of that reign, there is no evi¬ 
dence that it was at the crucifixion of our Savi¬ 
our. The daemons who inhabited the Echinedes 
knew what had been tranfacled at Jerufalem far diftant 
from their iflands; they knew the name of the pilot 
of a (Irange fhip ; they knew that the mariners of that 
ihip had refolved to difobey their command, unlefs 
becalmed off the Pelodes ; they had power over both 
the winds and waves at the Pelodes, and exerted that 
power to enforce obedience to their command; and 
yet thefe all knowing and powerful beings were un¬ 
der the neceffity of calling in the aid of a man to de¬ 
liver a meflage to their companions, inhabiting a place 
to which the very fame (lory affures us that their own 
power and knowledge reached. Should it be faid that 
the dssmons were compelled by divine power thus pub¬ 
licly to make known to man Christ’s triumph over 
the kingdom of darknefs, we beg leave to a(k why 
they were not likewife compelled to give him another 
name, Since it is certain, that at the ®ra of Tibet ius, 
and long before, illiterate Pagans, fuch as common 
feamen mud be fuppofed to have bjen, knew no other 
Pan than the fabled fon of Penelope and Mercury ?— 
Indeed the other Pan, taken for that reafon or under- 
ftanding by which all things were made, could not 
poflibly be the being here meant; for, erroneous as the 
Pagan fyftem was, there is nothing in it fo completely 
abfurd as the death of the foul of the univerfe, the 
maker of all things; nor do we belive that any Pa¬ 
gan ever exifted, who dreamed that fuch a death was 
polfible. 

What then, it will be afked, are we to understand 

by 
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ct lib. iii. 
cap. I, 
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worth’s 
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cap. 4, 
Note 13a. 


by this (lory r Plutarch was eminent for knowledge 
and integrity, and he relates it without expreffing a 
doubt of its truth. He does fo ; but many a man of 
worth has been credulous; and though that was not 
his character, this prodigy may be accounted for by na¬ 
tural means. Germanicus was believed to have been 
poifoned, at leaft with the knowledge, if not by the 
command, of Tiberius; and there was nothing which 
the Romans fo deeply deplored as the untimely death 
of that accomplilhed prince*. They fancied that his 
body was animated, not by a human foul, but by a 
fuperior daemon : and they decreed to him ftatues, re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, and even facrifices. His widow 
was highly honoured, as having been nearly related to 
a divinity, and his children were adored as demi gods. 
Thel'e fads being admitted, nothing appears to us 
more probable ti.an the opinion of the learned Mo- 
fheim J, who thinks that fome fhrewd flatefman, in 
oider to excite the popular fury agair.ft Tiberius to 
the highelt pitch, invented this ftory, and bribed fo¬ 
reign mariners to fpread it among the people, who 
would naturally believe, that by the great Pan was 
meant their favourite Germanicus. This hypothefis is 
at leaft countenanced by what Plutarch tells ns of the 
anxiety of the emperor to difeover what perfonage 
could be meant by the Pan whofe death was announ¬ 
ced to the feamen : he confulted the learned men of 
Rome, who, in order to reftore peace to the city, de¬ 
clared that they underftood it of none other than the 
fon of Penelope and Mercury. 

PANACEA, among phyficians, denotes an uni- 
verfal medicine, or a remedy for all difeafes; a thing 
impoffible to be obtained. 

PANADA, a diet confifting of bread boiled in 
water to the confidence of pulp^nd fweetned with 
a little fugar. 

PANAMA, the capital city of the province of Da¬ 
rien in South America, where the treaiiires of gold 
and lilver, and the other rich merchandiics cf Peru, 
are lodged in magazines, till they are fent into Europe. 
W. Long. 82. 15. N. Lat. 8. 57. 

When Guzman firft touched at this place in 1514, 
it ■ confided entirely of fitliermens huts. Orius 
d’Avila fettled a colony here in a few years after, and 
in 1521 it was condituted a city by the emperor 
Charles V. with the proper privileges. In 1670 it 
was facked a. d burnt by John Morgan, an Englifh 
adventurer, who had the preceding year taken Porto 
Bello. This misfortune induced the inhabitants to 
remove the city to its prefent fituation, diftaut about 
a league from the place where it flood before. For 
the greater lecurity, the new city was inclofed by a 
free-done wall, and the lioufes were built of done and 
brick. Since that time feveral bullions have been 
added, and now there is always a complete garrifon 
maintained, and the walls are mounted with large can¬ 
non. But all thefe precautions could net fave this city 
from another misfortune ; it was entirely confumed by 
fire in the year 1737. After this accident it was 
again rebuilt; in the manner as it now ftar.ds, with, 
neat elegant boufes, but not magn ficent. The inha¬ 
bitants are rather independent in their fortunes than 
rich ; there ate few of them opulent, and fcarce any in 
a date of poverty. As to the harbour, it is conveni¬ 
ent, and well fecured againft dorms by a number of 


furrounding iflands, and is capable of containing the 
larged fleets. Here the royal audience is feated, at 
which the governor of Panama refides; for which reafon. 
this city iscommonly deemedthe capitaloftheprovince. 

This place, a little while after it was founded, 
became the capital of the kingdom of Terra Firma. 
Some hopes were at firft entertained from the three, 
provinces of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which 
compofed it; but this profperity vanifhed indanta- 
neoufly. Tiie lavages of Darien recovered their inde¬ 
pendence ; and the mines of the two other provinces 
were Lund to be neither fufficiently abundant, nor of 
an alloy good enough to make it worth while to work 
them. Five or fix fmall boroughs, in which are feen. 
iome Europeans quite naked, and a very Imail num¬ 
ber of Indians who have come to refide there, form- 
the whole of this date, which the Spaniards are not 
afhamed of honouring with the great name of king¬ 
dom. It is in general barren and unwholefome, and 
contributes nothing to trade but pearls. 

The pearl fiihery is carried on in the iflands of the 
gulph. The greatefl part of the inhabitants employ 
fitch of their negroes in it as are good fwimmers., 
Thefe flaves plunge and replunge in the fea in fearclk 
of pearls, till this exercife has exhaufted their ftrengtlr 
or their fpirits. 

Ev^ry negro is obliged to deliver a certain number- 
of oylters. Thofe in which their are no pearls, or in 
which the pearl is m t entirely formed, are not reckon¬ 
ed. What he is able to find beyond the fltpulated obli-. 
gation, is confidered as his indifputable property ; lie 
may fell it to u hum he pleafes; but commonly he cedes, 
it to his mailer at a moderate price. 

Sea mortders, which abound more about the iflands, 
where pearls are found thanon the neighbouring coafls, 
render this fifhing dangerous. Some of thele devour 
the divers in an inflant. The manta fifh, which de¬ 
rives its name from its figure furrounds them, rolls 
them under its body, and fuffocates them. In order 
to defend themfelves again!! luch enemies, every diver 
is armed with a poniard: themomenthe perceives any 
of thefe voracious fifh, he attacks them with precau¬ 
tion, wounds them, and drives them away* Notwith- 
ftanding this, there are always fame fifhermen deftroy- 
ed, and a great number crippled. 

The pearls of Panama are commonly of a very fine, 
water. Some of them are even remarkable fi r their- 
fize and figure ; thefe were formerly fold in Europe. 
Since art has imitated them, and the paffion for 
diamonds has entirely fuperfeded or prodigioufly di- 
minifhed.the ufe of them, they have found a new mart 
more advantageous than the firft. They are carried 
to Peru, where they are in great eftimation. 

This brauch of trade has, however, infinitely lefs, 
contributed to give reputation to Panama, than the 
advantage which it hath long enjoyed of being the 
mart of all the productions of the country of the 
Incas that are deflined for the old world- Thefe 
riches, which are brought hither by a fmall fleet, were 
carried, fome on mules, others by the river Chagre, 
to Porto Bello, that is fituated on the northern coaft 
of the ifthmus,w,hich feparates the two feas. See Da-, 
rien, 

PANARI, one of the Lipari iflands, lying in the. 
Tufcan Sea. It is only five miles in circumference,. 

and. 


Panama, 

Panari. 
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'V’pinro, and the foil is barren. E. Long. 15. o. N. Lat. 
Pan.uhc- 39> 0< 

. J 1 * "' PANA RO, a river of Italy, which rifes in the 
Appennines, erodes the valley of Frignano, and run¬ 
ning on the confines of the Modonefe and Bolognefe, 
waters Fenal, and tails into the Po at Bondeno, ten 
miles above Ferrara. 

PANATHENiEA, vrevct&Miaic/, in Grecian antiqui¬ 
ty an ancient Athenian feftival, in honour of Minerva 
the protech efs of Athens, and called Athenaa. Harpo- 
cration and Suidas refer the inftitution of this feftival 
to Erichthonius IV. king of Athens, who lived before 
Thefeus. Theodoret alone fays the feaft was efta- 
blithed by Orpheus. Be this as it will, till Thefeus it 
was never a particular feaft of the city of Athens, and 
was called firoply Aiker.&a ; but that prince, uniting 
all the people of Attica into or.e republic, they after¬ 
wards all affifted at the feaft; whence the name Pana- 
themea, i. e. the feaft of all Attica. In effedt all At¬ 
tica was prefent; and each people fent a bullock for 
the faerifices, and for the entertainment of the vaft 
multitude of people affembled. 

There were two feftivals under- this denomination, 
the greater and the Idler. The greater panalhenaea 
were exhibited every five years ; the lefs every three, 
or, according to fome writers, annually. Though the 
celebration of neither, at firft, employed more than one 
day; yet in after-times they were protradted for the 
fpace of many days, and folemnized with greater pre¬ 
parations and magnificence than at their firft inftrtu- 
tion. 

The ceremonies were the fame in the great and the 
little panathenaea; excepting for a banner, wherein the 
adtions of the goddefs were reprefented in embroidery, 
performed by maids, with the names of thofe who had 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the fervice of the republic; 
which was only borne at the greater. 

Prizes were eftablifhed there for three different kinds 
of combat: the firft confifted of foot and horfe races ; 
the fecond, of athletic exercifes ; and the third, of 
pcetical and mufical contefts. Thefe laft are faid to 
Lave been inftituted by Pericles. Singers of the firft 
clafs, accompanied by performers on the flute and 
cithara, exercifed their talents here, upon fubjedts pre- 
feribed by the diredtors of thefe exhibitions. 

The following is the order obferved in this feftival, 
according to M. Barthelemi, who quotes numerous 
Aoacharfis authorities on the occafion : “ The inhabitants of the 
vol. ii. different towns of Attica thronged to the capital, lead- 
p. 434 * ing with them a great number of vidlims deftined for 
faerifices to the goddefs. In the firft morning were 
the horfe-races, in which the fons of the firft citizens of 
Athens contended fer the honour of the victory. In 
the ftadiom were other young men ftmggling for the 
prize at wreftling,and different exercifes of the body ; 
and in the Odeum were feveral muficians engaged in 
gentler and lefs perilous contefts. Some executed 
pieces on the flute or cithara ; others fang, and accom¬ 
panied their voices with one of thefe inftruments. The 
fubjedt propofed to them was the eulogium of Harmo- 
dius, Ariftogiton, and Thrafybulus, who had refeued 
the republic from the yoke of the tyrants by which it 
was oppreffed; for, among the Athenians, public in- 
fiitutions are fo many monuments for the citizens who 
•have fetved the ftate, and leffons for thofe who are 
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called upon to render it fervice. A crown of olive, Pauathe. 
and a vetfel filled with oil, were the prizes bellowed nffia> 
upon the \ idlers. Crowns were afterwards conferred ’ 

on individuals, who appeared to the people to have 
merited that mark of honour by their zeal in the fer¬ 
vice ©f their country. 

“ At the Ceramicus palled a proceflion, formed 
without the walls, and which began at that place to 
file off’. It was compofed of different dalles of citi¬ 
zens crowned with chaplets of flowers, and remarkable 
for their perional beauty. Among the number were 
old men of a majeftic and venerable appearance, bear¬ 
ing branches of olive ; middle-aged men, who, armed 
with lances and with bucklers, feemed only to refpire 
war ; youth from eighteen to twenty, who fang hymns 
in honour of the goddefs ; beautiful boys, clad in a 
Ample tunic, adorned only with their native graces ; 
and, laulv, girls, who were pf the firft families in 
Athens, and whofe features fhape, and deportment, 
attrafted every eye. With their hands they held 
balkets on their heads, which, under a rich veil, con¬ 
tained facred utenfils, cakes, and every thing neceflary 
for the faerifices. Female attendants, who followed 
them, with one hand held over them an umbrella, and 
carried in the other a folding chair. This is afpecies 
of fervitude impoffd on the daughters ®f all foreigners 
fettled at Athens : a fervitude they fhare in common 
with their fathers and mothers, who likewife carried 
on their lhoulders veffels filled with water and honey, 
for the purpofe of libations. They were followed by 
eight muficians; four of whom played on the flute 
and four on the lyre. After them came rhapfodiftjs 
fmging the poems of Homer; and dancers armed at 
all points, who, attacking each other at intervals, re¬ 
prefented, to the found of the flute, the battle of 
Minerva with the Titans. Next came aflfipthat ap¬ 
peared to glide over the ground by the power of the 
wind, and the efforts of a great number of rowers, but 
which really was put in motion by concealed machi¬ 
nery. The veffel had a fail of light fluff, on which 
young girls had reprefented in embroidery the viffory 
of Minerva over the Titans. On it alfo they had dq- 
pifted, by order of the government, fome heroes whofe 
illuftrious deeds had merited to be celebrated with 
thofe of the gods. This proceflion marched on with 
folemn fteps, under the diredtion of feveral magiftrates; 
and traverfed the moft frequented quarter of the city 
amidft a crowd of fpedlators, moft of whom were 
placed on fcaffolds erected for the occafion. When it 
had reached the temple of the Pythean Apollo, the 
fail of the fhip was taken down and carried to the 
citadel, where it was depofited in the temple of 
Minerva. 

“ In the evening, at the academy, was the torch 
race. The courfe is only fix or feven ftadia in length. 

It extends from the altar of Prometheus, which is at 
the gate of this garden, to the wails of the city. 

Several young men are ftati ned in this interval at 
equal diftances. When the f :< uts of the multitude 
have given the fignal, the firfc fights his flambeau at 
the altar, and running with it bands it to the fecond, 
who tiai fmrts it in the fame manner to the third, and 
fo fucceflively. He who fuffers it to be extinguiflied 
can no more enter the lifts ; and they who ilacken their 
pace are expofed to the railleries, and even blows, of 

the 
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the populace. To gain the pri ;e, it is neceflary to 
have palfed through the different lfations with luce is 
This trial of (kill was frequently repeated, and is 
diverfified according to the na ure of the feitivals. 

“ The candidate who had been crowned at the dif¬ 
ferent . xercifes invhed their friends to lupper. Sump¬ 
tuous repafts were given in the prj taneum and other 
public places, which Lifted till the following day. The 
people among whom the immolated victims were dis¬ 
tributed fpread tables on every fide, and gave a lool’e 
to their lively and tumultuous miith.” 

PANAX, Ginseng : A genus of the dioecia order, 
belonging to the polygamia ciafs of plants. There are 
five lpecies of this p ant. i. Quincjuefolium. 2. Tri¬ 
folium. 3. Fruticoium. 4. Arborea. y. Spinofa. 

The firlt and fee nd are native-> of North Ame, ica. 

Plate The quinquefo ium is generally believed to be the fame; 
cccLxxni. w i^h tJ]g Tartarian ginieng; ihe figures and deicrip- 
tionsof that plant vhichhave been lent to Europe by 
the milfionaries agreeing perfectly with the American 
plant. ILL hath a jointed, flelhy, and taper root, as. 
large as a man’s finger, frequently divided into two 
fmailer fibres downwards. The ftalk riles near a foot 
a; d an half high, and is naked at the top, where it 
ge°erally divides into three fmailer foot-ftalks, each 
fuftaining a leaf compofed of five fpear fir ped lobes, 
fawed on their edges : they are of a pale green, and a 
little ha;ry. The flowers grow on a Header f ot-ita k, 
juft at the diviiion of the footllalks which fuftain the 
leaves, and are formed into afrnall umbel at the top : 
they are of an herbaceous yellow colour, compofed of 
•Medical fmall yellow petals which are recurved. Woodviile* 
Botany, fays they are white; that they are produced in a 
roundilh terminal umbel, and are hermaphrodite or 
male on feparate plants. The former (fee the Plate) 
Hand in clofe fimple umbels : the involucrum con- 
fifts of feveral fmall, tapering, pointed, permanent 
leaves ; the proper calyx is tubular, and divi led at the 
rim into five imall teeth : the corolla confifts of five 
petals, which are fmall, oval, equal, and reflexed: the 
filaments are five, fhort, and furnifhed with fimple an- 
therse : the germea is roum ilh, placed below the co¬ 
rolla, and fiipports two fhort ere ft ftyles, crowned by 
fimple itign, t i: the fruit is an umbilicated two-celled 
berry, each containing alingle irregularly heart-fhaped 
fe^d. The flowers appear in the beginning of June ; 
and arefucceeded by compreffed, heart-fhaped berries, 
which are fit ft green, but afterwards rum red; incofing 
two hard, comprefled, heart-fhaped feeds, which ripen 
in the beginning of Augnft. The fecond fort grows 
naturally in the fame countries : but Mr Miller, never 
faw mere th m one p ant, which was fent to him from 
Maryland, and did not live beyond the firft year; being 
planted in a dry foil, in a very dry fcaton. The ftalk 
was iingie, and did not life more than five inches in 
heigh., dividing nt- three foot ftalks, each fuftaining 
a trifoliate leaf, whofe lobe? were longer, narrower, 
and deeper indexed on their edges, than the foimer. 
Vol. XIiI. 
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The fiower-ftal'- rofe from the divifions of the foot- Panav 

ftalk of the leaves; but before the flowers opened, die- v - 

plant decayed. 

Gimeng was formerly fuppofed to grow only in Chi- Wood- 
neie Tartary, aliedfing mountainous fituations, (haded al 
by clofe woods; but it has now been long known that u ta, y, 
this plant is alfo a native of North America, whence v«l. .i. 

M. Sarrahn tranfmitted fpecimens of it to Paris in the 
year 1704 (a); and the gin.eng fince d fcovered in Ca¬ 
nada, Penidj lvania, and Virginia, by Lafiteau, Kalin, 

Bartram, and others, has been found'to cone.pond 
exactly with the Tartarian fpecies; and its roots are 
now regularly puvehafed by the Chinde, who confidcr 
them to be the fame as thole of callern growth, which 
are known to undergo a certain preparation, whereby 
they a (fume an appearance fomewhat different. For 
it is faid, that in China the roots are wafhed and foakecl 
in a decodlion of rice or millet-feed, and afterwards 
expoied to the fleam of the liquor, by which they 
acquire a greater firmnefs and clearneis than in their 
natural ftate^B). The plant was firft introduced into 
England in 1740 by that induftrious naturalift Peter 
Coilinfon. They thrive in thofe places where it hath 
a light foil and fhady (ituation, and will produce flowers 
and ieeds; but the latter, though in appearance ripe 
and perfedt, will not produce any new plants, as Mr 
Miller fays he has repeatedly made the experiment, 
and waited for them three years without difturbing 
tire ground. There are many good fpecimens in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. 

The dried root of ginfeng, as imported here, is 
fcarcely the thicknefs of the little finger, about three 
or four inches long, frequently forked, tranfvericly 
wrii.kled, of a horny texture, and both internally and 
externally of a yelbwifh white colour. On the top 
are commonly one or more little knots, which are the 
remains of the ftalks of the preceeding year 1 -, and from 
die number of which the age of the root is jud ed of. 

“To the tafte.it difeovers a mucilag nous fweetnefs, 
approaching to that of liquorice, accompanied with 
lome degree of bitterifhnels, and a flight ar made 
waimtb, with little or no fmell. It is far iweeter, and 
of a more grateful fmell, than the roots of fennel, to 
which it has by fome been fuppofed fimi.ar; and 
differs likewife remarkably from tlioi'e roots in the na¬ 
ture and pharmaceutic properties of its adtive princi¬ 
ples, the lweet matter of the gin'eng being prefer ed 
entire 111 the watery as wed as the Ipirituous extr idt, 
whereas that 01 fennel roots is diftroyed or diTpated 
in the impiliaiion of the v. at ry tincture. The ili Q ht 
aromatic impregnation of the ginfeng is likewiffin 
good meafure retained in the watery extradf, and per¬ 
fectly in the fpirituous*.” , Lewis 

Proper.i.s. The Chinefe aferibe extraordinary vir- Mat Med. 
tues to the root of ginfeng; a ,dhave long c nlider d P-3^5. 
it as a foveieign remedy in aimoftall difeales to which 
they are liable, having no confidence in anv medicine 
uineis in comnination with it. It is obfeived by Jar. 

4 S toux. 
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(a) Sarrafia was crrrefp >..dent of the R yal Academy of Sciences, in the hiftory o^ whica his account 
was publi ned in 1718. 

(b) The CbreCe t be thefe roots m fome meafi-e according to their figure, efteemi. 0 thofe very hi hly 
which „rc r g atari y forked, or L,.ve a fancied lelemblaaoe to the human form. 
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l^anax, toux, that the mod eminent phylicians in China have 
a '^ a y written volumes on the medicinal powers of this plant; 
averting, that it gives immediate relief in extreme fa¬ 
tigue either of body or mind; that it diifolves pituitous 
humours, and renders refpiration eafy; ttrengthens the 
ftcmach; promotes appetite; (lops vomitings; removes 
hyfterical, hypbchondi iacal, and all nervous affeftions; 
and gives a vigorous tone of body even in extreme old 
age. Thefe, and many other effedts of this root equally 
improbable and extravagant are related by various au¬ 
thors ; and Jartoux was fo much bialfedby this eaftern 
prejudice in favour of ginfeng, that he feems to have 
given them full credit, and confirms them in feme 
meafure from his own experience. He fays “ Nobody 
can imagine that the Chinefe and Tartars would fet 
fo high a value upon this root, if it did not conftantly 
produce a good effect .”—“ I obferved the flate of 
my pulfe, and then took half of a root raw: in an 
hour after I found my pulfe much fuller and quicker; 
I had an appetite, and found myfelf much more vigo¬ 
rous, and could bear labour much better and eafier 
than before. But I did not rely on this trial alone, 
imagining that this alteration might proceed from the 
reft we had that day : but four d lys after, finding my¬ 
felf fo fatigued and weary that I could fcarcely fit on 
horl'eback, a mandarin who was in company with us 
perceiving it, gave me one of thefe roots : I took half 
of it immediately, and an hour after I was not the leaft 
fenfible of any wearinefs. I have often made ufe of it 
fince, and always with the fame fuccefs. I have obferved 
alfo, that the green leaves, arid efpecially tire fibrcus 
parts of them, chewed, would produce nearly the fame 
* Phil. effeft We know, however, of no proofs of the 

Tranf. ^ efticncy of ginfeng in Europe; and from its fenfible 
vol.xxvm. q lla j; t ; es wc judge it to poffefs very little power as a 
medicine. Dr Cullen fays, “ We are told that the 
Chinefe confider ginfeng as a powerful aphrodifiac; 
but I have long neglected the authority of popular 
opinions, and this is one inftance that has confirmed 
my judgment. I'have known a gentleman, a little 
advanced in life, who chewed a quantity of this root 
every day for feveral years, but who acknowledged he 
never found his faculties in this way improved by 
f Mat. ^ 

Med vol.ii. • j rarn 0 f t ] le ginfeng root’may be fliced and boiled 
p ' l6r ' in a quarter cf a pint of water to about two ounces; 

then a little fugar being added it may be drank as 
Don as it is c< ol enough. The dofe mull be repeated 
morning and evening; but the fecond dofe may be 
prepared from the fame portion of root which was 
ufed at firft, for it may always be twice boiled. 

PANAY, an island of Afia, and one of the Phi¬ 
lippines, lying between thofe of Paraguay and Negro. 
It is 250 miles in circumference, and is the rnoft po¬ 
pulous and fertile of them all. It is watered by a 
great number of livers and brooks, and produces a 
Modern great quantity of rice. -Its ftiape is triangular. The 
Un. Hift. names of its principal capes are Potol, Nafo, and Bu- 
vol. viii, lacabi. The ccaft from Bulacabi to Potol lies eaft 
and weft, from Potol to Nafo, north andfouth; from 
Bulacabi to Iloilo, another cape, lefs than the great 
ones, is alfo north and fouth; Irjm Iloilo to Cape 
Nafo, eaft and weft. The middle of the iftand is in 
the latitude of ten degrees. On the north fide, almoft 
in the middle between the two capes of Potol and Bu¬ 


lacabi, the famous river Panay falls into the fea; and Panay, 
the mouth of the harbvur is covered by a fmall illand Paucarpus. 

called Lutaya, in which port the Spaniards had a fafe - v -- 

retreat before they difeovered and conquered Manilla 
and Cavite. The fertility of Panay is caufed by the 
many rivers that water it, for there is no travelling a 
league without meeting a river; but more particularly 
by the Panay, which gives its name to the illand, and 
runs a courfe of 40 leagues. The illand, for the better 
adminiftering of juftice, is divided into jurifdiftions : 
the firft, called Panay, contains all that lies between 
Cape Potol and Bulacabi; the reft of the illand is 
fubjefl to the alcayde of Otton, who refides at Iloilo, 
a point of land running out into the fea, on the fouth 
fide, between the two rivers of Tig Bavan and Jaro, 
and, with the ifland Imaras, forms a ftrait not above 
half a league over, or rather an open harbour. On 
this point the governor Don Gonzalo Rcnquillo caufed 
a fort to be built in the year 1681. The illand con- 
tains about 16,360 tributary Indians, partly belonging 
to the king and partly to particular encomienderos 
or lords; but they all pay in rice, the illand producing 
100,000 bulhels, Spamlh meafure, and but little other 
grain. The inhabitants are flout, lufty, and induftri- 
ous farmers, and expert huntfmen, the country being 
full of wild boars and deer. The women make cloth 
of feveral colours. There are in the illand 14 parilhes, 
belonging to the fathers of the order of St Auguftin, 
three benefices of fecular priefts, and formerly one 
college of the fociety of Jefus, where they adminifter 
the facraments to the garrifon of Iloilo. Befides the 
tributary Indians, there are here thofe blacks the 
Spaniards call Negrillocs, who were the firft inhabitants- 
of the ifland, and afterwards driven into the thick 
woods by the Bifayas who conquered it. Their hair 
is not fo ftiff curled, nor are they fo flout and ftrong, 
as the Guinea blacks. They live in the moil uncouth 
parts of the mountains with their wives and children, 
all naked like beads. They are fo fwift that they 
often overtake wild boars and deer. They flay about 
the dead bsaft as long as it lads ; for they have no. 
other fubfiftence but what they acquire with their 
bow and arrows. They fly from the Spaniards, not 
fo much through hatred as from fear.- Among the 
Hands about Panay lies Imaras oppofite to Iloilo, 
and about a quarter of a league diftant. It is long 
and low, ten leagues in compafs and three in length-, 
the foil fertile, abounding in larfaparilla, and exceed¬ 
ing good water. On the mountains there are wild 
boars, deer, and good timber. It has alfo in it the 
port of St Anne, three leagus from Iloilo. 

PANCARPUS, in Roman antiquity, n kind of 
Ihow which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited 
to the people. The word is formed from the Greek 
wot ell, and xafwoj fruit . Yfhence the name was alfo 
given by the Athenians to a facrifice wherein all kinds 
of fruits were offered. In this fpedtacle, the Circus 
being all fet over with large trees, reprefented a foreft, 
into which the beads being let from the dens under¬ 
ground, the people at a fign given by the emperor, 
purfusd, fhot, and killed all they could lay hold of, 
which they afterwards carried away, to regale upon at 
home. The beafts ufually given on thefe occafions 
were boars, deer, oxen, and fheeepv 

Cafaubon, Cujas, Pithou, &c. make the pancarpus 

and 
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Paticirollus and fylva the fame thing ; Salmafms will have them 
U different. The fylva, according to him, was fuch a 
Pandataria (Jivcrficn a3 that above deferibed ; but the pancarpus a 
„ combat, wherein robuft people, hired lor that purpofe, 
fought with wild beads; which opinion he confirms 
from Caffmn, Juftinian, Claudian, Firmicus, Manilius, 
and Cafliodorus. 

PANCIROLLUS (Guy), a famous lawyer of 
Rhegium, was a perfon of an excellent genius which 
he cultivated with the greateft care in the principal 
univerfities of Italy; and was afterwards ordinary pro- 
feffor of law at Padua. Philibert Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy, invited him to his univerfity in 157 r, where 
he compofed his ingenious treati e De rebus inwntis et 
deperditis. But the air of Turin not agreeing with 
him, lie there loft an eye; and, for fear of lofing the 
other, returned to Padua, where he died in 1591. 

PANCRAS, a town of England, in the county of 
Middlesex, on the north-weft fide of London, in the 
highway to Centifh-town. Its church is one of the 
prebends of St Paul’s, of which cathedral fome call it 
the mother, it being thought to be as old as that church 
even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it is re- 
prefented as weather-beaten and (landing alone, with¬ 
out any company, though it had formerly many build¬ 
ings about it. In its church-yard lie many Roman 
Catholics. At a public-houfe on the fouth fide of the 
church is a medicinal fpring. 

PANCRATIUM (compounded of mm all, and 
I overcome'), among the ancients, a kind of inter¬ 
mixed exercife, confifting of the luffa or wreftling, and 
the boxing or pugilate : but it differs in this, that as the 
athletse are not to feize the body their hands are not 
armed with gauntlets, and give lefs dangerous blows. 

The pancratium was the third gymnaftic exercife, 
and was not introduced till long after the others. The 
people who were engaged in thefe exercifes were call¬ 
ed pancratiajhe; which name was alfo given to fuch as 
did not confine themfelves to one exercife, but fuc- 
ceeded in feveral different ones. 

Barthelemi, in his travels of Anacharfis, gives us a 
Ihort account of one of thofe at which he fuppofes 
Anacharfis, him to have been prefent in thefe words: “ The action 
vol. iii, was f oon terminated : a Sicyonian named Sojlratus, a 
champion celebrated for the number of prizes he had 
won, and the ftrength and fkill which had procured 
them, had arrived the preceding day. The greater 
part of the combatants yielded up all pretenfions to 
the crown as foon as he appeared, and the others on 
thefirft trial; for in thofe preliminary effays, in which 
die athlet* try their ftrength by taking each others 
hands, hefqueczed and twifted the fingers of his ad- 
verfaries with fuch violence as inftantly to decide the 
viftory in his favour.” 

PANCREAS, in anatomy. See there, n" 95. 

PANDA, in mythology, a geddefs who was in¬ 
voked and honoured as the protectrefs of travellers and 
navigators. The goddefs of peace was alfo called 
Pandar, becaufe fhe opened the gates of cities which 
were fliut in time of war. According to Varro, Pan¬ 
da is a furname of Ceres, derived a pane dando , becaufe 
fhe gave bread to mankind. 

PANDATARIA (Suetonius, Pliny, Strabo) ; 
Pandateria (Mela, Tacitus): An ifland in the Tuf- 
can fea ; a place of banifhment for the more illuftricus 


exiles. Hither Julia, the Daughter of Auguftus, was Pandcfls 
banifhed for her incontinence. To this ifiand Tibe- n 
rius banifhed Agiippina, his daughter-in-law (Suero- 1 
nius). It was the place of confinement of Oflaviathe 
laughter of Clodius manied to Nero; a fight that 
affeffed every eye (Tacitus). Now San'a Maria, 
fituated between Pontia and Ifchia (Plolftenius). 

PANDECTS, pandect.*:, in jurifprudence, the 
digeft or collcffion, made by Juftinian’s order, of 534 
decifions or judgments of the ancient lawyers, on fo 
many queftions occurring in the civil law ; to which 
that emperor gave the foice and authority of law, by 
the epiftle prefixed to th:m.—The word is Greek, 
ruy/sm-a/, compounded of mm “ all,” and capio, 

“I take;” i. e. a compilation, or a book containing 
all things.—Though others, as Bartoli, will have it 
formed from trm, and o,u*<; as if thefe books con¬ 
tained the whole do<2rine of the law. 

The pandedls confift of 50 books, and make the firft 
part of the body of ihe civil law. 

They were denoted by two w, but the copifts ta¬ 
king thofe w fi r ff, the cuftom arofe of quoting them 

by# 

In the year 1137, the pandefts of Juftinian, which 
had been brought by an Amalfitan merchant from the 
eaft, fell into the hands of the Pifans. Angelas Poli- 
tianus believes this copy to be that which had been 
compiled by order of the emperor. Hoxvever that -be, 
it is certain that all other copies are taken from it, as 
being the moft ancient. The Pifans having obtained 
their requeft from the emperor, carried the volumes to 
Pifa, and fornear three centuries they were known by 
the name of the Pandefta Pifana. But, about the 
year 1416, Pifa being taken by the Florentines, they 
were tranfported from thence to Florence, where they 
are now preferved in the library of the Medici, and 
known by the name of the Pandecle Florentine. Seme 
authors allege, that Lotharius ordained by an edift 
.that the Pandefts fhould be publicly read and explain¬ 
ed at Bologna, and pleaded in the tribunals; but Cor- 
ringius and Lindenbrogius fully refute their opinion. 

Papias extends the denomination of PandMs to the 
Old and New Teftament. 

There are alfo Pandect 1 Medicine, “ Pandefts of 
Medicine ;” a kind of dictionary of things relating to 
medicine, compiled by Mat. Sylvaticus of Mantua, 
who lived about the year 1297. Leunclavius has pub- 
lifhed Pandetts of Turkey; and bifiiop Beveridge, Pan¬ 
ic cl a camntttn. 

PANDICULATION, a ftfetch’ng; or that vio¬ 
lent ar.d tenfive motion of the folid", which ufually ac¬ 
companies the aft of yaw&ing. 

PANDORA, in fabulous hiftory, a woman formed 
by Prometheus, to whom each of the gods gave fome 
perfeftion. Venus bellowed upon her beauty; Pallas,, 
wifdom ; Juno,riches; Apollo, mufic; and Mercury, 
eloquence; but Jupiter being difpleafed at Prometheus 
for having ftolen fire from heaven to animate the mafs 
he had formed, gave Pandora a box, which fhe was 
ordered not to open; and then font her to the earth 
with this box, in which were inclofed age, difeafes, 
peftilence, war, famine, envy, difeord, and all the evils 
and vices that could afflict mankind. This fatal box 
was opened by Epimetbius, Prometheus’s brother, 
when inftantly all the difeafes and mifehiefs with which. 

i S 2 i*. 
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it was filled fpread over the earth, and Hope alone re¬ 
mained at the bottom. Hefiod fays fhe was the firft 
woman. 

PANDOURS, are Hungarian infantry: they wear 
a loofe garment fixed tight to their bodies by a girdle, 
with great fleeves, and large breeches hanging down to 
their ancles. They ufe fire-arms, and are excellent 
markfmen: they have alfo a kind of fabre near four feet 
long, which they ufe with great dexterity. 

PANDOSIA (Livy, Juftin, Strabo), an inland 
town of the Brutti, and a place of ftrength on the ri¬ 
ver Acheron, where Alexander of Epirus, deceived 
by the oracle of Dodona, met his fate and perilhed. 
Now Mcndicino (Holftenius). Another of Epirus 
(Strabo) fituated on the river Acheron (Livy); 
which Alexander of Epirus was advifed to avoid as fa¬ 
tal, but which he met with in Italy. This laft is faid 
to have been the refidence of the (Enotrian kings, 
(Strabo). 

PANDURA, or Pandoron, a mufical inftrument, 
ufed among the ancients, refembling the lute. The 
word is faid to be formed from the Greek mm and 
ctapov, i. e. “ all gifts, all forts of gifts.” Ifidore de¬ 
rives the name from its inventor Pandorus; others irom 
Pan, to whom they attribute its invention, as well as 
that of the flute. It has the fame number of firings 
with the lute; but they are of brafs, and of confe- 
quence give a more agreeable found than thofe of the 
lute. Its frets are of copper, like thofe of the ciftre ; 
its back is flat, like thofe of the guittar; and the rims 
of its table, as well as its ribs, are cut in femicircles. 
Du-Cange obferves, that Varro, Ifidore, and others of 
the ancients, mention it as having only three firings; 
whence it is fometimes alfo fpoken of under the deno¬ 
mination Tp/^optTov, trichordum. 

PANEAS (Pliny, Jofephus); the apparent fpring 
from which the Jordan rifes, on the extremity of the 
weft fide of the Trachonitis (Pliny). 

Paneas (Coins, Pliny, Jofephus), the name of a 
diftridt adjoining to the fpring Pantas, with a cogno- 
minal town, either enlarged and adorned, or originally 
built, by Philip fon of Herod, and called Cmfaria by 
Jofephus; and in St Matthew, Cafaria of Philip; with 
a temple eredted to Auguftus his benefactor, who con¬ 
ferred the Trachonitis upon him (Coin). It was af¬ 
terwards called Nercnias, in honour of Nero (Jofe¬ 
phus). 

PANEGYRIC, an oration in praife of. fome extra¬ 
ordinary thing, perfon, or virtue. 

The name is Greek, -rmtyvfif, formed of mm “ all,” 

. and ayuta “ I afiemblebecaufe anciently held in 
public and folerrm affemblies of the Greeks, either at 
their games, their feafts, fairs, or religious meetings. 

To make their panegyrics the more folemn, the 
Greeks ufed to begin with the praifes of the deity in 
whofe honour the games, &c. were celebrated ; then 
they defcended to'the praife of the people or country 
where they were celebrated ; then to the princes or 
magistrates who prefided at them; and at length to 
the champions, efpecially the conquerors, who had 
gained the prizes in them. 

PANEGYRICUM, in church-hiftory, an ecclefia- 
ftical book, ufed by the Greek church, containing the 
panegyrical orations of various authors, on the folem- 
nities of Jefus Chrift and the faints. It is found in MS. 


in moft churches,but it is not the f ime mall; each church Pan»l. 
having its particular faints; and the compilers of this Pangolin, 
kind of books ufually fuited their colle&ions to the tafte ' 

of their own devotion. They are difpofed according to 
the order of months, and frequently confift of twelve 
volumes, anfwering to ihe twelve months of the year. 

Among the principal authors of this work are Atlia- 
nafius, Cyrill, Bafil, Chryfoftom, &c. 

PANEL (Panella, Panellum), according to Sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke, denotes “ a little part;” but the learned 
Spelman fays, that it fignifies fhedula vel pagina, “ a 
fchedule or roll;” as a panel of parchment, or a coun¬ 
terpane of an indenture : but it is ufed more particu¬ 
larly for a fchedule or roll, containing the names of 
fuch jurors as the fheriff returns to pafs upon any trial. 

And the impanelling a jury is the entering their names 
in a panel or little ft hedule of parchment. 

Panel, in Scots law, fignifies the pri oner at the 
bar, or perfon v. ho takes his trial before the eourt of 
jufticiary for fome crime. 

PANGOLIN, a fpecies of the manis peculiar to Plate 
Hindouan. It is certainly a remarkable variety, if not a ccclxxiv. 
different fpecies, of.the pangolin of BufFon. According 
to a paper in the firft volume of the Afiatic Refearches, 

“ it has hardly any neck ; and, though fome filaments 
are difcernible between the feales, they can fcarce be 
called briftles. But the principal difference is in the tail; 
that of Buffon’s animal being long, and tapeiing al- 
moft to a point; while that of ours is much fhorter, 
ends obtufely, and refembles in form and flexibility 
the tail of a lobfter. In other refpedts it feems to 
have all the charafiers of Buffon’s pangolin; a name 
derived from that by which the animal is diftinguifhed 
in Java, and conlequently preferable to Manis, or 
Pholidotu ■, or any other appellation deduced from an 
European language. We are told that the Malabar 
name of this animal is atungu. The natives of Bahar call 
it bajar-cit, or, as they explain the word ,Jlone-’iicrmine; 
and in the ftomach of the animal before us was found 
about a tea-cup-fuil of fmall ftone-s, which had probably 
been fwallewed for the purpofe cf facilitating digfiion ; 
but the nan s alludes, we believe, to the hardnefs of 
the feales ; for vajracita means in Sanfcrit the diamond 
or thunderbolt reptile; and vajra is a common figure in 
the Indian poetry for any thing exceflively hard. The 
vajracita is believed by the Pandits to be the animal 
which gnaws their facred ftone called falgramojlla : 
but the pangolin has apparently no teeth; and the 
falgrams, many of which look as if they had been 
worm-eaten, are perhaps only decayed in part by ex- 
polure to the air. 

“ A female pangolin, deferibed in the firft volume of 
the Afiatic Refearches, had a long tongue fhaped like 
that of the cameleon; and if it was nearly adult, as we 
may reafonably conclude from a young one found in it, 
the dimenfions of it were much left than thofe which 
Buffon afligns generally to lfts pangolin; for he deferibes 
its length as fix, feven, or eight fee 1 :, including the tail, 

■which is almoft,he fays, as long as the body when it has 
attained its full growth: whereas ours is but 34 inches 
long from the extremity of the tail to the point of the 
fnout, and the length of the tail is 14 inches; but, 
exclufively of the head, which is five inches long, the 
tail and body are indeed nearly of the fame length; 
and the fmall difference between them may fliew, if 

Buffon 
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Pangolin. BufFon be cor reft in this point, that the animal was 
” young. The circumference of its body in the thickeft 

partis 20 inches, and that of the tail only 12. There 
are on each foot five claws, of which the outer and 
inner are fmall when compared with die other three. 
There are no diltinft toes ; but each nail is moveable 
by a joint at its root. This creature is extremely in- 
offenlive. It has no teeth, and its feet are unable to 
grafp. Hence it would appear, that nature, having 
furnifhed it with a coat of mail for its proteftion, has, 
with fome regard tojuRice, denied it the powers of 
afting with hoftility againft its fellow creatures. The 
nails are well adapted for digging in the ground ; and 
the animal is fo dexterous in eluding its enemies by 
concealing itfelf in holes and among rocks, that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to prucure one. 

“ The upper jaw is covered with a crofs cartilaginous 
ridge, which, though apparently not at all fuited to 
any purpofes of maftication, may, by increafing the 
furface of the palate, extend the fenfe of talle. The 
cefophagus nil) admit a man’s forefinger with eafe. 
The tongue at the bottom of the mouth is nearly about 
the fize of the little finger, from whence it taper s to a 
point. The animal at pleafure protrudes this member 
a great way from the mouth. The tongue arifes from 
the enfiform cartilage and the contiguous muffles of 
the belly, and paffes in form of a round diftmft mufcle 
from over the Romach, through the thorax, immedi¬ 
ately under the flemum ; and interior to the windpipe 
in the throat. When diifefted out, the tongue could 
be eafily elongated fo as to reach more than the length 
of the animal exclufive of its tail. There is a clufter 
of falivary glands feated around the tongue, as it en¬ 
ters the mouth. Thefe will necellarily be compreifed 
by the aftion of the tongue ; fo as occafionally to fup- 
ply a plentifLil flow of their fecretion. 

“ The ftom ich is cartilaginous, and analogous to 
that of the gallinaceous tribe < f birds. When diifefted, 
it is generally found full of fmall Hones and gravel, 
which in India are almolt univerfally calcareous. The 
inner furface of the ftomach is rough to the feel, and 
formed into folds, the interlaces of which are filled 
with a frothy fecretion. The guts are filled with a 
fandy pulp, in which, however, are interiperfed a few 
diltinft fmall Hones. No vefliges of any animal or 
vegetable food have been traced in the whole prim® 
vise. The gall bladder is commonly diRendei with a 
fluid refembling in colour and confidence the dregs of 
beer. It is a viviparous animal. 

“ From the contents of its Homnch and prim® via;, 
the pangolin has been fuppofed by Mr Burt, a very 
eminent furgeon in Bengal, to derive its r.ourilhment 
from mineral fubltances. Tho’ we have perhaps no clear 
idea of the manner in which vegetables extraft, their 
nourilhment from earth, yet ihe faft being f , it may 
not be unreafonab'e to fuppofe, that feme animal may 
derive nutriment by a prccefs fomevvhal fimilar. 

“ When other fuhHances (fays our author) fhall 
have been detefted in the Romach of this animal, 
my inference, from what I have feen, muR neceflarily 
fall to the ground. But if, like other animals with 
mufcular and cartilaginous Romachs, this fingular qua¬ 
druped confume grain, it muR be furptifing that no 
veflige of fuch food was found prefent in the whole 
alimentary canal, fmee in that thinly inhabited coun¬ 


try, the wild animals are free to feed without intru- l’jngoliii 
fion from man. Nor can it be inferred from the firuc- I. 
ture of the Romach, that this animal lives on ants or . * a "' c * 
on infefts. Animals devoured as food, though of 
confiJerabie fize and lulidity, with a proportionally 
fmall extent of furface to be afted on by the gaRric 
juice and the aftion of the Romach, are readily diffol- 
ved and digeRed by animals poffeffing not a cartilagi¬ 
nous but a membranaceous Romach, as, for inRance, 
a frog in that of a fnake. 

“ In the Romach many minerals are foluble, and the 
moR aftive things which we can fwallow. Calcareous 
fubRances are readily afted on. Dr Priellley has afk- 
ed, ‘ May not phlogiRic matter be the molt elfential 
part of the food and fupport of both vegetable and 
animal bodies ? I confefs, that Dr PrieRley’s find¬ 
ing caufe to propofe the quefiion, inclines me to fup¬ 
pofe, that the affirmative to it may be true. Earth 
feems to be the bafis of all animal matter. The growth 
of the bones muR be attended with a conRant fupply, 
and in the human fpecies there is a copious diffharge 
of calcareous matter thrown out by the kidneys and 
falivary glands. May not the quadruped in queRion 
derive phlogiRion from earth ; fait, from mineral fub¬ 
Rances ? And, as it is not deprived of the power of 
drinking water, what elfe is neceffary to the fubfiRence 
cf his corporeal machine ? 

“ Confidering tire fcaly covering of this animal, we 
may conceive, that it may be at leaR neceflary for its 
exiRence, on that account, to imbibe a greater pro¬ 
portion of earth than is neceffary to other a.iimals. It 
may deferve confideration, that birds are covered with 
feathers, which, in their conRitu'ent principles, ap¬ 
proach to the nature of horn and bone. Of thefe ani¬ 
mals, the gallinaceous tribe fwallow Rones; and the 
carnivorous take in the feathers and bones of their 
prey : the latter article is known to be foluble in the 
membranaceous Romachs ; and hence is a copious fup¬ 
ply of-the earthy principles. In truth I do not know 
that any thing is foluble in the Romach of animals, 
which may not be thence abforbed into their circulating 
fyRem ; and nothing car be fo abforbed without affec¬ 
ting the whole conftitution. Thefe conjeftures are 
rot a little confirmed by the experiments of M. Bru- • 
quatelli.of Pavia, on the authority of M. Crell, by 
which we learn, that fome birds have fo great a diffol- 
vent power in the gaRric juice, as to diffolve in their 
Romachs flints, rock-cryfial, calcareous -Rones, and 
Hulls.” See Man- is. 

PANGONIA, in natural hiRory, the name of a ge¬ 
nus of cryftals, confifiing of Rich as are compofed of' 
many angles. The word is derived from numerous 
and yovuan avql- or b:n;iiug. The bodies of this genus 
are Angle-pointed or imperfeft cryRals, compofed of 
dodecangular or twelve planed columns, terminated by 
twelve-planed pyramids, and the whole body therefore 
made up of twenty-four planes. Of this genus there 
are only three known fpecies. 

PANIC, denotes an id-grounded terror or fright. 

Polysenus lays, it 01 iginares from Pan, one of the cap¬ 
tains oi Bacchus, who with a few men put a numerous 
enemy to rout, by a noile which his foldiers raifed in 
a rocky vailey,ia\’onred with a great number of echoes. 

This ltratagem making their number appear far great¬ 
er than u was, the enemy quitted a very commodious 

encampment,. 
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raniclr, encampment, and fled. Hence all ill-grounded fears 
Pamcum. h ave been ca.led panics-, or pane-fairs ; and it was this 
that gave occafion to the fable cf the nymph Echo’s 
being beloved by the god Pan. Others derive the 
or igin of it hence; that in the wars of the Titans 
againft the gods. Pan was the firft who ftruck terror 
into the hearts of the giants Theon on Aratus fays, 
he did it by the means of a fea find!, which ferved him 
for a trumpet, whereof he was the inventor. 

PANICLE, in botany, denotes a foftwoo’y beard, 
on which the feeds of feme plants hang pendulous ; as 
in millet, reeds, and hay. 

PAN 1 CUM, in botany; a genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria cla s of plants. The 
calyx is trivalved ; the third valvule being very fmall. 

The fptcies are, 1. Polyftachion ; 2. Verticiilatum ; 
3. Glaucum ; 4. Viride ; 5. Italicum ; 6. Crus corvi ; 
7 - Crus galli; 8. Coronum ; 9. Biifoides ; 10. Dimi- 
diatum 5 11. Hirtellum ; 12. Conglomeratum ; 13. San- 
guinale ; 14. Dactylon ; 15. Filiforme; 16. Lineare; 
17. Diftachion ; 18. Elatum ; 19, Compofitum ; 20. 
Halvoium ; 21. Dichotomum ; 22. Ramofum ; 23. Co¬ 
loratura ; 24. Repens; 25. Miliaceum; 26. Capillare; 
27. Groffarium ; 28. Latifolium; 29. Clandeftinum ; 
30. Arborefcens ; 51. Curvatum ; 32. Virgatum ; 33. 
Patens; 34. Brevifolium; 35. Divaricatum. 

At this place it is proper to take notice of the 
Guinea-grafs. By feme authors it is clafled as a pa- 
nicum ; but by expert botanifts, who have lately ex¬ 
amined the plant, it is the ho'cuspolygamum. It is a 
native of Africa, and brought from thence to the 
Weft Indies. About 70 years ago Mr John Ellis 
got fome birds from the coaft of Guinea, and with 
them fome feeds for their fupport: The birds dying 
foon after, the feeds were thrown out of doors as ufe- 
lefs. From thefe feeds a new luxuriant grafs fprung 
up, which attracted the notice of Mr Ellis and his fa¬ 
mily. He had a horfe, and afterwards a cow, brought 
where it was ; both of them eat of it greedily. It was 
then tranfplanted into a garden, and gradually culti¬ 
vated ; at this day it is common all over Jamaica ; 
and next to the fugar cane and plaintain-tree, the grea"- 
eft bleflrng to that ifland. It agrees with every foil 
and frtuation ; and in many of the rocky and barren 
parts of Jamaica, which formerly could not fupport a 
goat, may now be feen large herds of cattle, fheep, and 
horfes, in excellent order, and fitted for all the pur- 
poles of rural arccnomy or the market. Since Guinea- 
grafs became fo ccimnon, falted beef and pork is but 
little ufed bv the white people in Jamaica. Freftr beef, 
mutton, pork, and poultry, are in abundance ; and on 
the whole cheaper than falted meats from Ireland or 
America : By thefe mean -, too, people live better, and 
enjoy as good health as others in Europe. 

Guinea-grafs is beft propagated by tire roots, and 
planted about three feet afunder. In fix months it 
grows very tall, fo as often to be fix feet h gh. At 
this time horfes and cattle are turned in to eat what 
they pleafe of it; and while they plough up the fur- 
face of the ground with their feet, they ftiake the 1 ipe 
feed. The rank grafs is aftewards cut down, burned 
off, and the old (locks rooted up and thrown away. 
The feeds vegetate and throw up a plentiful crop; 
which with common atttention will laft many years. 


For this purpofe a Guinea-grafs pafture requires to 
be kept clean, and fuppliei in particular places as may 
be neceffary from time to time. The fields ought to be 
divided into parks by fences, and the cattle Ihifted 
from one inclofure to another occafionally. 

PANINI (Paolo), a painter of perfpedlive and ar 
cbitefture. He was born at Placentia in 1691, with 
a moft happy genius to painting, which he cultivated 
by ftudying at Rome, where he defigne J every vellige 
of ancient Magnificence, the ruins of fnperb Roman 
edifices, cenotaphs, columns, baths, arches, and obe- 
lilks, as alfo fome of the moft entire buildings, the or¬ 
naments of modern Rome. 

He ftudied the works of Ghifolfi with peculiar plea- 
fure ; he formed his taft;, ftyle, and manner, by the 
compofitions of thatefteemed artift ; and his flrongeft 
ambition was to imitate him : fo that he foon became 
eminent in that ftyle beyond all his cotemporaries. 
His compofition is rich; the truth of his perfpedlive 
is critically exadt; and his paintings are univerfally 
efteemed for the grandeur of the architedlure, for the 
clearnefs of his colouring, for the beautiful figures 
which he generally introduced, and alfo fur the elegant 
tafte with which he difpo'ed them. He always de- 
figned them corredtl}’, and fet them off with fuitable 
attitudes and expreffion. 

However, this defeription of his merit niuft be fup- 
pofed to allude to his early and prime performances; 
for in his latter time, his pidtures were diftinguifhable 
by a free and broad touch, but they are feeble in their 
colouring and effedt. At all times, indeed, he was too 
apt to defign his figures rather too large for tire ar¬ 
chitedlure, which diminiftied tbe grandeur of the moft 
magnificent parts of his compofition, and was quite 
contrary to the pradtice of Ghifolfi ; whofe works muft 
perpetually afford a pleafing deception to the eye, by 
the perfpedlive proportions obferved between the fi¬ 
gures, buildings, and diftances. 

At Rivoli, a pleafure-houfe belonging to the king 
of Sardinia, there are feveral of Panini’s paintings, 
which are views of that fine retreat and its environs. 
They are beautifully coloured, well handled, and with 
a touch full of fpirit; though in fome parts the yellow 
feems a little too predominant, and the lights are not 
always diftributed in fuch a manner as to produce the 
moft ftriking effedt. 

PANIONIA, in antiquity, a feftival celebrated in 
honour of Neptune by a concourfe of people from all 
the cities of Ionia. It is remarkable in this feftival, 
that if the bull offered in facrifice happened to bellow, 
it was accounted an omen of divine favour; becaufe 
that found was thought to be acceptable to Neptune. 

PANNARIA, one of the Lipari iftands. See Li- 
para, and Lipari. —The ancients called it Thernifia, 
from the hot waters which they found in it. It may 
be about eight or nine miles in circumference. It 
bears wheat, and grapes from which the inhabitants 
make wine. Pannai ia, like the other adjacent iftands, 
appears to be a volcano , its original having been de- 
ftroyed by continued eruptions. Its is now no longer 
of a conical figure. It contains about 100 inhabitants, 
reckoning every f ul, men, women, and children. It 
is, like Stromboli, governed by a curate, who depends 
on the prieft of the parifti of St Jofeph in Lipari; and 
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Paninria. when any couple in the ifland determine to marry, they 
v v mu ft crofs the fea to Lipari to receive the nuptial be¬ 
nediction in the parilh of St Jofeph, or pay a fum for 
a licence to empower the curate of Pannaria to perform 
the ceremony. All the other adjoining iflands are 
fubjeCt to the fame regulation. 

The inhabitants of Pannaria live by fifiling, and by 
taking fmall quantities of game on this and the little 
contiguous iflands. They bring up and tame thofe 
birds known by the name of gulls , which are feen in 
tempeftuous weather flying near the furface of the fea. 
They are here called corraccio. The body of the bird 
and the tips of its wings are white; but the head, the 
tail, and the reft of the wings, are grey: they are 
of the flze of Indian hens: their wings are prodigiouf- 
ly large: they have their nefts on the deep inacceflible 
cliffs of the feveral iflands. When the iflanders bring 
thefe birds up tame, they feed them with fifh, which, 
though of fuch flze that you would think it itnpoffible 
for their ftomachs to receive them, they eagerly ftretch 
their necks and fwallow rapacioufly. Thefe birds are 
thus brought up to be as tame as pullets or pigeons: 
and fuch an attachment do they often acquire to the 
places in which they are reared, that fome of them 
have been known ta return to thefe iflands after being 
conveyed to Melazzo and Meflina. 

On the fummit of a hill in this ifland, which pro¬ 
jects over the fea, the inhabitants pretend to fhow a 
caftle and an infcription. But their cattle is only an 
elevated peak of the rock, which nature feems-lo have 
prepared as a retreat for birds. It confifts of puzzo- 
lana j and has been actually formed by the action of 
winds and rains, for a long courfe of time, into a fan- 
taftic figure, which may appear, when carelefsly viewed 
frorh a diftance by an undiftinguiihing eye, the remains 
of fome ancient ftruCture. The good people of the 
ifland, not being able to judge of it otherw.fe than 
from appearance, are perfuaded, that it can be nothing 
but a cattle, which muft have been reared for the de¬ 
fence of the ifland againft the Turks and the corfairs 
of Barbary. Thefe they confider as the moft dread¬ 
ful fcourge with which mankind can pofllbly be af¬ 
flicted, and fear them much more than the eruptions 
of the volcano. When they feel their ifland flsaken, 
they embark with all their wealth, which a Angle floop 
eaflly contains ; and on board they are fafs from both 
the fhaking of the earth and the eruptions of the lava, 
but not from an hoftile fleet. 

In this ifland there appear various remauis of ancient 
buildings, but very ruinous and very fcanty. In plough¬ 
ing the fields, many remains of fepulchres, in different 
modes of conflruClion are fourd; fome of rough ftones, 
tile.-, or bric'Sj others confiding each of a Angle Hone. 
■Vales of various forts and fizes are alfo faid to have 
been found in the fame fields, utenfils of different kinds, 
money, chains, and medals of lead. But none of thefe 
relics of antiquity have been preferved : the good 
people who fuund them were ignorant of their value, 
and therefore neglected them as trifles. In places along 
the fhore of the ifland, where the fea appears to have 
encroached, there are fome hewn ftones to be feen: 
they feem to be remains of walls which muft have been 
very ftrong and of elegant architecture. In other 
places farther diftant from the fhore, there likewife ap¬ 
pear fragments of walls funk in the ground, and appa¬ 


rently overwhelmed with mud, which the winds and Pannels 
rain have brought down from the mountain above. I 1 
Thefe remains (now, that Pannaria, either under the vanorpa. 
Greeks, or in that period when all the elements were 
taxed for the gratification of Roman luxury, muft have 
been adorned with fuperh buildings, as well as the ad¬ 
jacent iflands of Lipari, Stromboli, and Bafiluzzo. 

PANNELS of a Saddle, are two cufhions or bol- 
fters filled with cow’s, deer, or horfe’s hair, and placed 
under the faddle on each fide to prevent the bows and 
bands from galling the horfe. 

PANNICULUS carnosus, in comparative ana¬ 
tomy, a robuft fleftty tunic, fituated in beads between 
the fkin and the fat; by means of which they can move 
their fkin in whole or in part. It is altogether wanting 
in mankind. 

PANNONIA (Pliny, Strabo, Dio), an extenfive 
country of Europe, having the Danube on the north, 

Dalmatia on the fouth, Noricum on the weft, and 
Moefia on the eaft. It is divided into Superior and In¬ 
ferior (Ptolemy, Dio). The common boundary be¬ 
tween both were the river Arabo and mount Cetius, 
having the Superior to the weft, and the Inferior on 
the eaft fide. This divifion is thought to be no older 
than the times of the Antonines. Pannonicus the epi¬ 
thet (Martial). 

PANOMPHiEUS, in antiquity, a defignation gi¬ 
ven to Jupiter, becaufe he was faid to be the original 
author of all forts of divination, having the books of 
fate, and out of them revealing either more or lefs, as 
he pleafed, to inferior daemons. 

PANOPOLIS. SeeAcHMiM. 

PANORMUS (Polybius, Paufanias), a town of 
Achaia, in Peloponnefus, near the promontory Rbium. 

—Another (Ptolemy, Pliny), a town on the north 
fide of Crete —A third (Ptolemy), in Macedonia, on 
the Aegean fea, near mount Athos.—A fourth, of Sa¬ 
mos (Livy).—A fifth, of Sicily; an ancient city, built 
by the Phoenicians (Thucydides) ; a principal town of 
the Carthaginians (Polybius) ; fituated between Lily- 
baeus and Pelorus (Mela) : a Poman colony. Now 
Pahnnv, capital of the ifland, c.n the north fide. E. 

Long. 13. N. Lat- 38. 30.—A fixth Parnomus of the 
Thracian Cherfonefus, placed by PI ny on the weft fide 
of the peninfula, and mentioned by no other writer. 

Pavormus (Ptolemy), a port of Attica; its name 
denoting it to be capacious.—Another, of Epirus 
(Strabo, Ptolemy) ; a large harbour in the heart of the 
Montes Cerauni, below the citadel Chimxra.—A third, 
of Ionia (Strabo) ; near Ephefu?, with the temple of 
the Ephefian Diana. 

PANOPRA, the Scori-iox fly, in zoology, a ge- pj ate 
nns of infciTts belonging to tile order of neuroptera. ccclxxui. 
The roftrum is horny and cylindrical ; there are two 
pappi, and three ftemonata; the feelers are linger 
than the thorax. The body of this infeft is of a black 
brown colour, yellow on the fides, with a few fpots of 
the fame on the top. Its tail, formed by the three p ar i, u t on 
laft fegments of the abdomen, is of a maroon colour; infers, 
of tho-ie three fegments, the laft is larger, almoft round, 
and terminates in two hooks, which conftitutes a tail 
like that of the feerpion. The wings as long as the 
body, are diaphanous, reticulated, with fibres and ftripes 
of fpots of a brown colour. Sometimes we meet with 
different varieties of this infefl, confiding in the colour 
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Paiitalaria of the wings. Some, inftead of feveral (tripes of fpots 
II upon their wings, have only a tingle black ftripe, tranf- 
■ ant ^ OOR * verfe and irregular, (ituated. on the middle of the winq, 
the extremity whereof is alfo t.lack : others have their 
wings entirely white, excepting the extremity, which 
is black. The kind of ft rceps that is feen at the hin¬ 
der pat t of this infe£t is ufed by the males to lay hold 
of their females in their amorous embraces : the threat¬ 
ening tail of the male does no mifchief. This infect is 
found in meadows, by the fide of ditches. There are 
four fpecies, diftinguifiied by the colour and lhape of 
their wings. 

PANTALARIA, an ifland in the Medi erranean 
fea, between Sicily and the main land of Afi ica, about 
lj miles in circumference. It is near the coaft of'fu¬ 
nis, and abounds in cotton, fruits, and wine; but 
the inhabitants are oh iged to bring all their corn 
to Sicily, as it belongs to the king of the two Si¬ 
cilies. E. Long, 12. 25. N. Lat. 36, 55. 

PANT-dENlJS, a ftoic philof pher, born in Sicily 
(though feme have erroneouflyfuppoiedbim to be a He¬ 
brew) about the beginning of the reign of Commodus. 
He prefided over the celebrated fchool < f Alexandria, 
where, fiom the time of St Mark, the founder of that 
church, they had always a divine that was eminent for 
his learning and piety, to explain the Holy Scriptures, 
and to inftruct them in human learning. This employ¬ 
ment he was obliged to leave ; for when the Indians 
required of Demetrius bilhop of Alexandria to fend 
them one to indraft them in Chrillianity, he fent 
Pantasnus, who undertook the million with joy, and 
behaved himfelf very properly in it. We are told, that 
the Indians had been tinflured with Chriftianity by 
St Bartliolemew the apoftle; and that Pantsenus met 
with the Hebrew original of St Matthew’s gofpel, 
which the apoftle had left there. St Jerome fays Tat 
Pantosnus brought it with him; and th.,t it was, in 
his time, preferved in the library of Alexandria. But 
we fufpedt St Jerome to be miftaken in this refpedh 
When Pantxr.us returned to Alexandria, he reaffirmed 
the government of the fchool f f that city, which, it is 
probable he had, during his abfence, committed to 
the care of St Clement, a prelbyter of Alexandria. 
He explained the feriptures publicly, under the reign 
of Scverus and Antoninus Caracalla; and was, in St 
Jerome's opinion, m< re ferviceable to the church by 
his difcour.es than by his writi' gs. He pub! filed ome 
commentaiies upon ths Bible, which are loft. “ That 
the phrophets often exprefs hemfelves in indifferent 
terms, and that they make ufe of the prefent time in¬ 
ftead of the paft and future,’’ is a rule of Pantsenus, 
which has been followed by all fucceeding interpreters. 
The dorus has related this rule; but he (peaks of it 
as if Pantsenns had rather fa-d than written it. 

We may have f me notion of Pantae.uis’s manner of 
explaini g the feriptures by the like performance- of 
St Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and others who 
were brought up in that fchool. 

PANTALOON, a fort of garment confiding of 
breeches and (lockings all of one piece; faid to have 
been firft introduced by the Venetians. 

Pantaloon, on the theatre, is a buffoon or mafk- 
ed perfin, who performs high a id gr tefque dances, 
and (hows violent nd extravagirt poftures and airs. 
The word is (ike wife uftd for the hub t or drefs tbefe 


buffoons ufually wear ; which is made precifely to the Pentarbe 
form of their body, and all of a piece from head to II ' 
foot. Pantheifm. 

And hence thofe who wear a habit of this kind, v " 
for couveniency, under their other clothes, are called 
pantaloons of Venice. 

PANTARBE, in natural h'ftnry, a name given to 
an imaginary (lone, the effects of which upon gold 
were fimilar to thofe of the loadltone upon iron. The 
ancients, as well as forne modem writers, feem to have 
had an opinion that there was fueh a (lone; and the 
amphkane of Pliny is deferibed as poffeffing this re¬ 
markable quality; but neither they n. r we have ever 
found reafon, from any experiment well alcertained, 
to believe that there ever was (uch a (lone. 

PANTHEA, in antiquity, were tingle ftatues, 
composed of the figures, or fymbols, of feveral dif¬ 
ferent divinities together. Fath r Joubert, who calls 
them panthea, and who has remarked them (bmetimes 
on medals, fays their heads are moft commonly adorn¬ 
ed with the fymbols or attributes belonging to feveral 
gods. An infta ce of this appears in a medal of An- 
tonius Pius; which r prefents Serapis y t ie bufhel 
it bears ; tiie Sun by the crown of rays ; Jupiter Am- 
mi n by the rams horns ; Piuto by the large beard ; 
and aEfculapius by the ierpent twilled in his hand. 

M. Boud.lot, in a differtatii m on the Lares, obferves, 
that the panthea had their origin Irom the fuperftition 
of thofe, who, taking feveral gods for the proteftors 
of their hcules, united them all in the fame (latue, 
by adorning it with the feveral fymbols pi oper to each 
of thefe deities. 

PANTHEISM, a philofophical fpecies of idolatry 
leading to atheifm, in which the univerfe was confidered 
as the Jupreme God. Who was the inventor of this 
abfurd fyftem, is, perhaps, not known ; but it was of 
early origin, a d differently modified by different phi- 
lofophers. Some held the univerfe to be one immenfe 
animal, of which the incorporeal fiul was properly 
their God, and the heavens and earth the body of that 
God; whillt othe; s held but one mbftance, partly 
aeftive and partly paffive; and therefore locked upon 
the vifible univerfe as the only Numcn. The earlieft 
Grecian Pan heill of whom we read was Orpheus, 
who called the world the body of God, and its i'everal 
parts his members, making the whole univerfe one dir 
vine animal. According to Cudworth, Orpheus and 
his followers b-lieved in the immaterial foul of the 
world ; therein agreeing with Ariuotle, who certainly 
held that God and matter are coeternal; and that 
there is lb me fuch union between them as fubfifts be¬ 
tween the fouls and bodies of men. See Metaphy¬ 
sics, n° 2(4. 

In the ancient Orphic theology, we are taught, 
that “ tliis univerfe, and all things belonging to it, 
were made nv ti.in God ; that all things are contained 
together ;n the womb of God ; that God is the head 
and middle of all things ; that he is the bnfis of the 
earth and heaven; that he is the deph of the fea, the air 
we breathe, the force of the untameable f e; that 
he is the fun, moon, and Jla:s; that there is one divine 
body; for, 

UoiVTa yap ev ms y**4) ru J 'g trait art KitToit 

“ all thefe things lie in th ■ great body of God.”—But 
further, to prove that the rr.oft ancient Greek phi lo- 

fi q hers 
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Pnitkeifm, fop'ners refolved nil tiling? into God, and made God 
4 ’antheou. a fp we fliull cite a ranft remarkable paflage from Plu- 
tarch’s Defed oi Oracles. “ Whereas there are two 
caufes of all generations, the divine and the human, 
the mod ancient theologtrs and poets attended only 
to the more excellent of thcle two ; refolving all. things 
into God, and pronouncing this of them univerfally; 

Z'vs «p%H, Ze-c Aiot A s* srarru <reXo«T=<< 

* that God is both the beginning and middle, and that 
all things are out of God infomuch, that they had 
no regard at all to the other natural and neceffary caufes 
of things: but on the contrary, their juniors, who were 
Tailed naturalijls, deviating fr< m this mod excellent and 
divine principle, placed all in bodies, their paflions, col- 
Jifwns, mutation-, and commixtures.” 

That by the mod ancient theologers here mention, 
ed, Plutarch meant Orpheus and his immediate follow¬ 
ers, is plain from the Orphic verfe by which he proves 
their antiquity. By their juniors, whom he calls natu . 
ralijh, he could mean no other than the fird Grecian 
philoi, 'phers, Anaximiuuhr, Anaximenes , and Hippo, 
who were followed by the atheidical atomids, Leucip¬ 
pus, Dcmocrtlu f, Prolaportu, and Epicurus. But with 
trefpect to the unDerfe being God, and all things di¬ 
vine and human being modifications of mere matter, 
tire doics undoubtedly agreed with Anaximander and 
liis followers; for the fchool of Zeno held but one 
fubdance. See Metaphysics, n° 265. Thisimpious 
do&rine, that all things are God, and that there is 
but one fubdance, was revived in modern times by 
Spinoza, an apodate Jew. As we fhall give a life of 
him and a view of hi.s principles, we mud refer the 
reader for a fuller account of Pantheifm to Spinoza. 
See alfo Pan. 

PANTHEON, a beautiful edifice at Rome, anci¬ 
ently a temple, dedicated to all the gods; but now 
■converted into a church, and dedicated to the Virgin 
and all the martyrs. 

This edifice is generally thought to have been built 
by Agrippafon in-law to Augudus, becaufe it has the 
following infeription on the frieze of the portico. 

M. AGRIPPA L. F. COS. TERTIUM FECIT. 

Several antiquarians and artids, however, have fup- 
pofed that the pantheon exided in the times of the 
commonwealth ; and that it was only embellidied by 
Agrippa, who added the portico. Be this as it will, 
however, the pantheon, when perfected by Agrippa, 
was an exceedingly magnificent building; the form of 
uhofe body is round or cylindrical, and its roof or 
dome is fpherical: it is 144 feet diameter within ; and 
the height of it, from the pavement to the grand aper¬ 
ture on its top, dirough which it receives the light, is 
judas much. It is of the Corinthian order. The inner 
circumference is divided into feven grand niches, 
wrought in the thicknefs of the wall: fix of which are 
flat at the top; but thefeventh, oppofite to the entrance, 
is arched. Before each niche are two columns of an¬ 
tique yellow marble fluted, and of one entire block, 
making in all 14, the fined in Rome, The whole wall 
of the temple, as high as the grand cornice inclufive, is 
cafed with divers forts of precious marble in compart¬ 
ments. The frieze is entirely of porphyry. Above the 
grand cornice arifes an attic, in which were wrought, at 
equal didances, 14 oblong fquare niches : between each 
niche were four marble pilafters, and between the pila- 
Vol. XIII. 


iters marble tables of various kinds. This attic had a Part!.’<»*>• 
complete entablature;but the cornice projected lefs than 
that of the grand order below. Immediately fr: rathe c .r~ 
nice iprings the fpherical roof, divided by bands, which 
crofs each other like the meridians and parallels of an ar¬ 
tificial terredrial globe. The fpace; between the bands 
decreafe in-fizehis they approach the tep of the roc?; 
to which, however, they cId not reach, there being a 
confiderable plain fpace between them and the great 
opening. That fo bold a roof might be as light at pni- 
fible, the architedl formed the fubdance of the fpaces 
between the bands of nothing but lime and pumice* 
ftones. The walls below were decorated with Lad and 
brafs, and works of carved filver over them j and the 
roof was covered on the ontfide whh plates of gilded 
bronze. There was an afeent from the fpringing ci 
the roof to the very fummit by a flight of feven da : r*. 

And if certain authors may be credited, thele flairs 
were ornamented with pededrian datues ranged as an 
amphitheatre. This notion was founded on a palLge 
of Pliny, who fays, “ That Diogenes thefculptor de¬ 
corated the pantheon of Agrippa with elegant datues; 
yet that it was difficult to judge of their merit, upon 
account of their elevated iituation.” The portico is 
compofed of 16 columns of granite, four feet in dia¬ 
meter, eight of which dand in front, with an equal 
intercolumination all along, contrary to the rule of 
Vitruvius, who is for having the fpace anfwering to 
the door of a temple, wider than the red. Of thele 
columns is a pediment, whofe tympanum, or flat, was 
ornamented with bas-reliefs in brafs; the crofs beams 
which formed the ceiling of the portico were covered 
with the fame metal, and fo were the doors. The afeent 
up to the portico was by eight or nine deps. 

Such was the pantheon, the richnefs of which in- , 

duced Pliny to rank it among the wonders of the 
world. 

The eruption of Vefuvius, In the reign of Tiberius, 
damaged the Pantheon very confiderably: it was re¬ 
paired by Domitian ; which occafioned fome writers to 
mention that prince as the founder of the building. The 
emperor Adrian alfo did fomething to it. But it ap¬ 
pears, that the pantheon is more indebted to Septimius 
Severus, than to any one fince its eredion. The mod, 
perhaps, that any of his predecedors had done, was the 
adding fome ornament to it: Septimius bedewed eiien- 
tial reparations upon it. The following infeription ap¬ 
pears upon the architrave: 

IMP. CAES. SEPTIMIVS. SEVER.V3. 

PIVS. PERTINAX. 

ARABICVS. PARTHICV5. PONTIF. 

MAX. TRIB. POT. 

XI. COS. III. P. P. ET. IMP. CAES. 

MARCVS. 

AVRELIVS. ANTONINVS. PIVS. 

FELIX. AVG. TRIB. 

PGT. V. COS. PROCOS. PANTHEVK. 

VETVSTATE. 

OBRVPrVM. CVM. OMNI. CVLTV. 

RESTITVERVNT. 

It is really a matter of aftoni&ment, that a ftruc- 
ture, which, granting it to have been built by Agrip. 
pa, was not more than 200 years (1J, fliould have 
fallen into decay through age. This Angle conddera- 
tion feems fufficient to confirm the opinion of thofe 
4 T vdsa 
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Pantheon, who believe it to have flood in the time of the com- 
' v monwealth. 

The temple fubfifted in all its grandeur till the in- 
curlion of Alaric in-the time of Honorius. Zozymus 
relates, that the Romans having engaged to furnifli 
this barbarian prince with 3000 pounds weight of gold 
and 5000 pounds weight of filver, upon condition that 
he fliould depart from their walls ; and it proving im- 
pofllble to raife thofe fums either out of the public 
treafury or private purfes, they were obliged to ftrip 
the temples of their ftatues and ornaments of gold and 
filver. It is probable that the pantheon fupplied a good 
part, as that of Jupiter Capitoliuus was the only one in 
Rome that could vie with it for riches. 

Alaric carried off nothing from the Romans befides 
their precious metals. Thirty-nine years after this, 
Genferic king of the Vandals took away part of their 
marbles; and whether from a greedinefs of plunder, 
or from a relifli of the productions of art, loaded 
One of his fhips with ftatues. It cannot be queftion- 
ed, but that on this occafion the pantheon was forced 
to part with more of its ornaments, and that the in- 
eftimable works of Diogenes became the prey of this 
barbarian. 

Before thefe unwelcome vifits of the Goths and Van¬ 
dals, the Chriftian emperors had iffued edicts for demo- 
lifhing the Pagan temples. But the Romans, what¬ 
ever were their motives, fpared the pantheon, which is 
known to have fuffered no damage from the zeal of the 
pontiffs, or the indignation of the faints, before the firft 
liege of Rome by Alaric. It remained fo rich till 
about the year 655, as to excite the avarice of Conftan- 
tine II. who came from Conftantinople to pillage the 
pantheon, and executed his purpofe fo far as to ftrip it 
both of itsinfide and outfide brazen coverings, which 
he tranfported to Syracufe, where they foon after fell 
into the hands of the Saracens. 

About fifty years before this, pope Boniface IV. 
had obtained the pantheon of the emperor Phocas, to 
make a church of it. The artills of thefe days were 
totally ignorant of the excellence of the Greek and 
Roman architecture, and fpoiled every thing they 
laid their hands upon. To this period certain alte¬ 
rations are to be referred, .of which we fhall {peak 
by and by. 

After the devaftations of the barbarians, Rome was 
contracted within a narrow compafs: the feven hills 
were abandoned ; and the Campus Martius, being an 
even plain, and near the Tyber, became the ground- 
plat of the whole city. The pantheon happening to 
ftand at the entrance of the Campus Martius, was pre- 
fently furrounded with houfes, which fpoiled the fine 
profpeCt of it; and it was yet more deplorably difgra- 
ced by fe me of them which flood clofe to its walls. 
Pedlars lhades were built even within its.portico, and 
the intercolumniations were bricked up, to the irrepa¬ 
rable damage of the matchlefs pillars, of which fome 
loft part of their capitals, fome of their bafes, and 
ethers were chiffeled out fix or feven inches deep, 
and as many feet high, to let in polls. Which excava¬ 
tions are to th ; s day half filled up with brick and mor¬ 
tar ; a fad monument of the licentioufoefs of the 
vulgar, and of the ftupid avarice of thofe who fold 
them the privilege to ruin the nobleft piece of art in 
the world! 

This difordei continued till the pontificate of Eu¬ 


gene IV. whofe zeal fi r the decency of a confecra- Pantheon; 

ted place, prevailed upon him to have all the houies - 

cleared away that incumbered the pantheon, and fo 
the miferable barracks in the portico were knocked 
down. 

From the time Conftantius carried off the brafs pla¬ 
ting of the external roof, that part wasexpofed to the 
injuries of the weather, or at bed was but {lightly 
tiled in, till Benedidl II. covered it with lead, which 
Nicholas V. renewed in a better ftyle. 

It does not appear that from this time to Ur¬ 
ban VIII. any pope did any thing remarkable to the 
pantheon. 

Raphael Urban, who had no equal as a painter, and 
who as an architedf had no fuperior, left a confiderable 
fum by his will for the reparation of the pantheon, 
where his tomb is placed. Perino de la Vagua, Jaco- 
mo Udino, Hannibal Carracci, Flamingo Vacca, and 
the celebrated Archangelo Corelli, did the fame. All 
the ornaments within, that have any claim to be called 
good, are of the later times; the paintings merit 
efteem; and the ftatues, though not mafterpieces, do 
honour to fculpture, which alone is a proof that they 
are pofterior to the 15th century. 

But, with all the refpedt due to a pontiff, who was 
otherwise a protector, and even a praftiier of the arts,, 
it were much to be wifhed that Urban VIII. had not 
known that the pantheon exiited. The infeription cut 
at the fide of the door, informs us, that he repaired it 
yet, at the fame time that he built up with one hand, 
he pulled down with the other. He caufed two bel¬ 
fries of a wretched tafle to be eredfed on the ancient 
front work, and he divefted the portico of all the re¬ 
mains of its ancient grandeur, viz. the brazen cover¬ 
ture of the crofs beams, which amounted to fuch a 
prodigious quantity, that not only the vaft baldaquin- 
cr canopy of the confeffional in St Peter’s was caft out 
of it, but likewife a great number of cannon for the 
caftle of St Angelo. This pope, who was of the fa¬ 
mily of Barbarini, prefented alfo as much of this me¬ 
tal to his nephew, as was fufficient for the decoration, 
of his new palace ; on which occafion this remarkable, 
pafquinade was ftuck up : 

Quod non fecerunt Barhari fuer-e Barlarini. 

If ever gingle added force to wit, it was certainly in- 
this inftance. 

It is furprifing, that whilft all thefe operations were 
carrying on in the portico, he never once thought of 
repairing the damages which time had wrought in it T 
Of the 16 pillars which fupported this magnificent pile,, 
there were no more than 13 left; the three next the 
temple of Minerva had difappeared; with thefe the 
entablature and an angle of the front had tumbled, 
down. There were not wanting in Rome fragments 
enough of antique columns that might have been put. 
together, and fet up, to have prevented the downfall 
of a pile which deferved to ftand as long as the world, 
endured. 

. Alexander VII. did what Urban VIII. had neglec¬ 
ted to do. At the fame time that Bernini was con- 
ftrufting the colonnade of St Peter, this pontiff order¬ 
ed fearch to be made for pillars to match thofe of the 
portico of the pantheon ; and fome were found not far 
from the French church of St Lewis of the very fame: 
model. They were granite of the ifle of Ilva, and 

thofe 
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Pantheon, th'ofe of the portico were Egyptian granite;the colour, 
II however, was the fame, fo that the effe® was equal. 

Pan theon , p 0 p e > s ze al did not ftop here; he caufed all the 
v, v ^ houfes before the portico to be pulled down, and 
the foil andrubbilh to be cleared away which covered 
the Heps, and even the bales of fome of the pillars. 
He began covering the roof with marble, and raifed a 
lantern over the aperture, to keep out rain ; but death 
took him off before his projeft was completed, Cle¬ 
ment IX. his fuccelfor, inclofed the portico within iron 
rails. Several later popes have added to its decorations, 
which were all in the tafte of the times they were 
done in ; and the body of the edifice and its architec¬ 
ture gained nothing from them. The main objedt of 
their holinefles liberality was the embellilhment of the 
grand altar. One gave purple curtains, another be¬ 
llowed filver tabernacles; others again vafes, andfuperb 
dreffes, fuited to the folemn ceremonies of religion. 
All thefe might be called rich; but they had in no fenle 
a tendency to retrieve the ancient majefty or original 
fplendor of the temple. The true gufto of the orna¬ 
ments was a little imitated at the revival of the arts. 
Good ftntues took place of the Ikeletons and fquat 
figures that ridiculoufly difgraced the altars for the 
fpace of eight centuries. The paintings of Perugino, 
Coiza, and Greffi, covered the dull mofaics with 
which the Greeks of Conftantinople had loaded the 
walls of mod of the churches in Rome. The porphy¬ 
ry and the green and yellow antique found among the 
old ruins were employed to much advantage. . 

There was befides at Rome another pantheon, de¬ 
dicated to Minerva as the goddefs of medicine. It 
was in the form of a decagon, and the diftance from 
one angle to another mealhred about 22 feet and an 
half. Between the angles there were nine round cha¬ 
pels, each of which was defigned for a deity; and over 
the gate there was a flatue of Minerva. The pan¬ 
theon of Athens was in many refpecfts little inferior 
to the Roman one built by Agrippa. The Greek 
Chriftians alfo converted it into a church, dedicated 
it to the Virgin, under the name of Panegia ; and the 
Turks changed it into a mofque. The pantheon of 
Nifmes was a temple in that city, wherein were 12 
niches or ftatues fuppofed to have been deftined for 
the 12 great gods. In the Efcurial is a mod magnifi¬ 
cent chapel, called pantheon, 35 feet in diameter, and 38 
feet high from the pavement, which is compofed of 
marble and jafper inlaid. The whole infide of the 
chapel is of black marble, except the luthern, and fome 
ornaments of jafper and red marble. In this chapel 
are depolited the bodies of the kings and queens; 
there are only places for 26, and eight of them are 
already filled. 

PANTHER, in zoology. See Feus. 

PANTING, confifts in a rapid fucceflion of in- 


fpiratuns and exfpi ratio ns, which happens when we Panto mi m 8 
run or perform any violent motion. [| 

PANTOMIME, na’.TtfAijjioc, among the ancients, Baiizac- 
a perfon who could imitate all kind of a&ions and ch ' a ~ , f 
chara&ers by figns and geftures without fpeaking. 

The pantomimes made a part in the theatrical en¬ 
tertainments of the ancients; their chief employment 
was to exprefs, in geftures and adfion, whatever the 
chorus fung, changing their countenance and behavi¬ 
our as the fubjefl: of the fong varied. They were very- 
ancient in Greece, being derived from the heroic 
times, according to fome; but however this may be, 
they were certainly known in Plato’s time. In Rome, 
it was fo late as the time of Auguftus before they 
made their appearance. As to their drefs, it was 
various, being always fuited as near as poffible to that 
of the perfon they were to imitate. The crocota was 
much ufed among the Roman pantomimes, in which 
and other female drefles they perfonated women. 

We have this account of them in Gibbon’s hiftory : 

“ The pantomimes (a), who maintained their reputa¬ 
tion from the age of Auguftus to the fixth century, 
exprefled, without the ufe of words, the various fables 
of the gods and heroes of antiquity; and the perfection 
of their art, which fometimes difarmed the gravity of 
the philofopher, always excited the applaufe and won¬ 
der of the people. The vaft and magnificent theatres 
of Rome were filled by 3000 female dancers, and 
by 3000 fingers, with the matters of the refpec- 
tive choruffes. Such was the popular favour which 
they enjoyed, that in a time of fcarcity, when all ftran- 
gers were baniftied from the city, the merit of contri¬ 
buting to the public pleafures exempted them from a 
law which was ftridjrly executed againft the profeffors 
of the liberalarts (b.).” 

Pantomimes are ftill very common in England; they 
differ indeed in fome refpedb from thofe of antiquity; 
but they retain the name, and like thefe they confift 
in the reprefentations of things merely by geftures. 

PANUCO, a town and province of North America, 
in New Spain, lying to the nc rth of Mexico, with a 
bifliop’s fee. There are veins of gold, and falt-works* 

which are the principal revenue of the inhabitants._ 

It is feated near the mouth of a river of the fame name, 
at a ftnall diftance from the Gulph of Mexico. W. 

Epng. 100. 5. N. Lat. 24. o. 

PANZACCHIA (Maria Helena), This paintrefs 
was born at Bologna in 1668, of a noble family, and 
appeared to have an extraordinary genius for painting. 

She learned defign under the direction of Emilio Ta- 
ruffi, and in a ftiort fpace of time made an aftoniftiing 
proficiency ; fo that in the compafs of a few years ftie 
acquired great readinefs in compofition, corre&nefs of 
outline, and a lovely tint of colouring. 

She alfo excelled, in painting landfcapes; and by 
4 T 2 the 


{a) “See the dialogue of Lucian, intitled, De Salt at tone, tom. ii. p. 265—317. edit. Reitz, The panto¬ 
mimes obtained the honourable name of ^apocniqoi ■, and it was required that they ftiould be converfant with 
almoft every art and fcience. Burette (in the Memoires del ’ Academie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 127, Sec.) has 
given a ftiort hiftory of the art of pantomimes. 

(b) “ Ammianus, 1 . xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indignation, that the ftreets of Rome were filled 
■with crowds of females, who might have given children to the ftate, but whofe only occupation was t'> curl and 
drefs their ha r; and jaclari volubilibus gj/ris, dum exisermunt innumerajimulacra, tpuceftnxere fahuL ■theatraiesT’ 
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the beauty of her fituations and diftar.ces allured and fquare, and two Inches deep. They likewise found a Papaver. 

entertained the eye of every judicious beholder. The fmall earthen patera, which I pr-cured, of the fine red s - v -- 

figures which file infeited had abundance of grace ; clay, beautifully fmootli, with letters imprefied on the 

the defigned them with becoming attitudes, and gave bottom; but fo defaced as not to be intelligible._ 

them a lively and natural expreflion. Her merit was Some years ago, the man’s father who found thefe 
inconteftably acknowledged, and her works were ex- ruins, dug up a conduit. The owner had no coins, nor 
ceedingly prized and coveted. knew of any. One of his neighbours fliowed me a 

PAO-ting-fou, in China, where the viceroy refides, large brafs one defaced.” 
is the molt confiderable city in the province next to Mr Routli, in another letter to Mr Ga^, April 13, 

Pekin. It has 20 others under its jurifdiflion, three 1743, deferibes a fibula, a coin ot Trajan,. .. IANO 
of the fecond and 17 of the third clafs. The coun- A VG... . P. M. Rev. the emperor feated on a pile 
try around it is pleafant, and inferior in fertility to no of arms, a trophy before him, S. P. Q^R. OPTi „ - 
part of China. It is neceffary to pafs the city in go- .. S. C. and two oaken pieces of the adjoining tim¬ 
ing from Pekin to the province of Chan-fi. bar of a lioufe which appeared to have been burnt, in 

PAOLO (Marco). See Paulo. the gardens of Jerom Tully, Efq; of Carlifle. The 

PAPA, a fmall but ftrong town of Lower Iiun- earth as far as they dug was ar tificial, and antiquities 
gary, in the country of Vefprin. It was taken from are only found at a confiderable depth, 
the Turks in 1683, after railing the liege of Vienna, Dr Stukely fays, the Roman caftrum lies on the 
and is fubjeff to the houfe of Auftria. It is feated on top of the hill above the village, and he traced its whole 
a mountain, near the river Marchaez, in E. Long, circumference, a bit of the Roman wall by the river 
18. 10. N. Lat.47. 20. fide going to Wigton, and there the ditch is plainly 

PAP-castle, in England, in Bridekirk parifh, Cum- vifible, though half filled up \\ ith the rubbifh of the 
berland,flood two miles from Cockermouth, on the other wall. A fubterraneous vault, floored with large flabs 
fide of the Derwent, whofe Roman antiquity is proved of free-done, was found in the patlure of the f’Uth- 
by feveral monuments ; and a large green {tone veffel eafl angle. The name of Boroughs includes both clofes 
found here, with little images upon it, is fuppofed to where it flood ; and they find {tones and flates with 
have been formerly a Danifii font for dipping of in- iron pins in them, coins, &c. on the whole fpot be- 
fants ; and has been finee ufed at Bridekirk, in the low it, towards the water-fide. It was a beautiful 
neighbourhood for their fprinkling. and well chofen plan, on the fouth-wefl fide of a hill, 

The name of Pap-cnjile feems to be contra&ed from a noble river running under, and pretty good coun- 
Pip.ard its owner: it is faid to have been demoliflied, and try about it. Coins of Claudius, Adrian, and a fxlver 
the materials employed to build Cockermouth caflle. Geta, pont. rev. princeps ivventvtis Hefuppofes 
Mr Routh, in a letter to Mr Gale, thus deferibes the its ancient name Dermsmio , derived from the Derwent., 
ruins difeovered at Pap-caflle, Jan. 16. 174-L PAPAVER, the Poppy: A genus of the mono- 

“• I made particular inquiry of the man in whofe gyma order, bel nging to the polyandria clafs of 
grounds they were difeovered, and of fome of the plants; and in the natural method ranking under th'e 
neighbours prefent at the difeovery. The clofe in 27th order, Rhoada. The corolla is terrapetalous ; 
which they lay is a little to the fouth of the fort, on the calyx diph)llous; the capfule bilocular, opening 
the declivity of the hill to the river, and bounded on at the pores below a perfifling fligma. 

the wefl by a narrow lane, probably the via militaris Specier. 1. The fomniferum, or fomniferous com- Plate 

continued; and is ufually fnown to flrangers as the mofl mon garden-poppy, rifes with an upright fmooth flalk, csclxxiii*, 

remarkable here for finding Roman coins. They are dividing or branching a yard or more high; garnifhed 

the largefl ruins ever known to be difeovered in thefe with large,deeply jagged, amplexicaule, fmooth leaves; 
parts: for they met with three walls befides the pave- and terminated by large, fpreading, dark-purple, and 
ment ; the firfl lay eafl and wefl, and was covered other coloured flowers, in the varieties, having fmooth 
with earth near a foot high : parallel to it at feven cups and capfules. There are a great many varieties, 
yards, they found a fecond ; and hetween thefe two, fome of them extremely beautiful. The white offici- 
about two yards deep (the height of the walls, which nal poppy is one of the varieties of this fort. It 
were fix yards broad, and ftrongly cemented), they grows often to the height of five or fix feet, having 
came to a pavement curioufly laid with large flags, large flowers, both Angles and doubles, fucceeded by 
three quarters of a yard fquare, and two or three capfules or heads as large as oranges, each containing 
inches thick, as I meafured them: but imagining there about 8000 feeds. 

m.uft be money under it, they covered it up till night, We are told, that in the province ofBaharin the Lei^h 
and then tore it all up. It was compofed of flags of Eafl Indies, the poppy-feeds are fown in the months Opium, 
different thicknefs: under the thinner was a coarfe of Odtober and November, at about eight inches dif- 
flrong cement, which caufed them to be broken in ta- tance, and well watered till the plants are about half 
king up ; but the thicker are pretty entire. Part of a foot high, when a compoft of dung, nitrous earth, 
the wall flood on the floor, and the edge was fecured . and allies, is fpread over the areas ; and a little before 
by a fine red cement two inches thick, fuppofed to the flowers appear, they are again watered profufely 
be intended to keep the floor dry. They imagined till the capfules are half grown, at which time the 
themfelves at the corner of the building, the third wall opium is colle-Sed ; for when fully ripe, they yield 
(landing at right angles with the firfl, and the fecond but little juice ; two longitud nal incifions from below 
parallel to the flor.y lane, on which was an old hedge, upwards, without penetrating the cavity, are made 
On the floor they found a (lone trough, or rather bafe at funfet for three or four fucceffive evenings; in the 
of a. pillar, about a foot high, and the hollowed part morning the juice is fcraped off with an iron fcoop, 
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Paparer. and worked in an iron pot in the fun’s heat till it is Mr Arnot: and a fimilar one is nor; received in the P»paver r 

*“■—--of a confidence to be formed into thick cakes ot about Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. It is found very conve- pa P L ‘ v,! - 

four pounds weight; thefe are covered over with the nient to prepare the fyrup from this extra#, by dif- 

leavcs of poppy, tobacco, or fome other vegetable, to folving one dram in two pounds ancht-half of fimpl ■ 

prevent their flicking together, and in this fituaiiou fyrup. The fyrupus pap.iveris alli, as directed by both 

they are dried. colleges, is a ulet’ul anodyne, and often fucceeds in 

The fornniferous quality of the white poppy is procuring fleep, where opium fails ; it is more cfpeci* 

well known. This quality refides in the milky juice ally adapted to children. White poppy heads are ailb 
of the capfule containing the feed 1 , nor is it evapo- tiled externally in fomentations, either alone, or more 
rated by drying the juice; hence the dried capfules frequently added to the deco#ion profomen’o. 
are preferred in the fhops for making the fyrup. The 2. The rhocas, or wild globular-headed poppy, rifes 
infpiffated juice itielf is a kind of opium ; and for an with an upright, hairy, muldfErous (talk, branching- 
account of us virtues fee the article Opium. The a foot and an half high ; garnifhed with long, pinna- pl “ re 

feeds alio make a very agreeable emullion, but have tified, deeply cut, hairy leaves; the (talk terminated 

no foporific virtue. by many red and other coloured flowers in the varic- 

It grows in England, generally in negle&ed gar- ties, fucceeded by globular imooth capfoles. 
dens, or uncultivated rich grounds, and flowers in July This plant is common in corn-fields, and flowers in 
Wood- and Augufl. This fpecies is laid to have been named June and July. It may be diflinguifhed frr m p. du- Woodville. 
vilie’s iVTe- white pipby from the whitenefs of its feeds; a variety Hum, to which it bears a general refemblance, by its 
dical 13 o- 0 f however, is well known to produce black ieeds ; urn-lhaped capfules, and by the hairs upon the pedun- 
tia Y- the double-flowered white poppy is alfo another va- cles (landing in a horizontal direction. The capfules 
riety: but for medicinal purpufes, any of thefe may of this fpecies, like thofe of fomniferum, con ain a. 
be employed indiferiminately, as we are not able to nflky juice, of a narcotic quality, but the quantity is 
difeever the lead difference in their fenfible qualities very inconfiderable, and has not been applied to any 
or cffe#s. The feeds, according to fome authors, medical purpofe ; bus. au-.extra#. prepared from them 
poffefs anarc hic power; but there is no foundation has been fuccefsfully employed as a fedutive. The. 
for this opinion : they conllll of a Ample farinaceous flowers have fomewhat of the ftnell of opium, and a 
matter, united with a bland oil, and in many countries mucilaginous tafle, accompanied with a flight degree 
are eaten as food. As a medicine, they have been of bitternefs. A fyrup of thefe flowers is dire#fcd In 
ufually given in the form of emulfion, in catarrhs, the London Pharmacopoeia, which has been thought 
ftrangunes, &c, The heads or capfules of the poppy, ufeful as an anodyne and peftoral, and is therefore 
which are uireded for ufe io the pharmacopoeias,-like preferibed in coughs an,d catarrhal affeftions; but it 
the (talks and leaves, have an unpleafant fmell, fome- feems valued rather for the beauty of its colour than, 
what like that of opium, and an acrid bitterifh tafle. for its virtues as a medicine. 

Both the fmell and talle reflde in a milky juice, 3. The Cambricum, or W dfh poppy, has a per- 
wh-ch more efpecia’Jy abounds in the cortical part of ennial root, pinnated cut leaves, fmooth, upright, 
the capfules, and in its concrete ftate conftitutes the multiflorous (talks, a foot and an half high ; garnifhed 
officinal opium. Thefe capfules are powerfully nar- with frnall pinnated leaves, and terminated by many 
cotic or anodyne ; boiled in water, they impart to the large yellow flowers, fucceedcd by fmooth capfules.— 
menftruum their narco;ic juice, together with the The flowers appear in June. 

other juices which they have in common with vege- 4. The orientalis, or oriental poppy, hath a large,, 
table matters in general. The liquor, fhrongly preffed thick, perennial root; long, pinnated fawed leaves ; 
out, fuffered to fettle, clarified with whites of eggs, upright, rough, uniflorous (talks, terminated by one 
and evaporated to a due confidence, yields an extra# deep red flower, fucceeded by oval, fmooth, capfules. 
which is about (ne-fifth or one-fixth of the weight of The flowers appearing in May. 

the heads. This poffeffes the virtues of opium, but Propagation. All the kinds are hardy, and will 
requires to be given in double its dofe to anfwer the profper anywhere. The two far ft fpecies being an- 
fame intention, which it is faid to perform without nual, are to be propagated only by feeds ; but the two- 
occafioning a naufea and giddinefs, the ufual effe#s lad by parting the roots a6 well as the feeds. 

©f opium. This extra# was fird recommended, by PAPAW, or Papa-tr.ee. See Carica, 


PAPER. 

P APER is a word evidently derived from, the Greek interior-bark, plates of lead, wood, wax, and-ivory, 
waorvfoc papyrus, thename of that celebrated Egyp- were employed. In the progrefs of fociety, men have 
tian plant which was fo much ufed- by the ancients in invented the Egyptian paper, paper of cotton, paper - 
all kinds of writing. It would be unneceflary particu- manufa#ured from the bark of trees, and in our times 
larly to deferibe the different expedients which men in from old rags. 

every age and country have employed for giving da- The inhabitants of Ceylon, before the Dutch made 
bility to their ideas, add for handing them down to themfelves matters of the ifland, wrote on the leaves of 
their children. When the art cf writing was once dif- the talipot. The manufeript of the bramins, fent to 
sovered, dones, bricks, leaves of tree's, the exterior and Oxford from Fort St George, is written on the leaves- 

-of, 
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of a palm of Malaga 1 ', Herman fp'eaks of another 
palm in the mountains of that country which produces 
leaves of fevernl feet in breadth. Ray, in his Hiftory 
of Plants, Vol. II. Boc k xxxii. mentions lbme trees 
both in India and America, the leaves of which are 
proper for writing. From the interior fitbllance of 
thefe leaves they draw a whitifh membrane, large, and. 
fomewhat like the pellicle of an egg; but the paper 
■■made by art, even of the coarfeft materials, is much 
more convenient in ufe that any of thefe leaves. 

The Siamefe, for example, make two kinds of paper, 
Ihe one black and the other white, from the bark of a 
ti ee which they call Pliokkloi. Thefe are fabricated in 
the coarfeft manner; but they can be ufed on both 
lides with a bodkin of fullers earth. 

The nations beyond the Ganges make their paper of 
‘the bark cf many trees. The other Afiatic nations 
within the Ganges, excepting thofe toward thefouth, 
make it of old rags of cotton cloth; but from their 
ignorance of the proper method, and the neceflary ma¬ 
chinery, their paper is coarfe This, however, is by 
no means the cafe with that made in China and Ja¬ 
pan, which deferves attention from the beauty, the re¬ 
gularity, the llrength, and fiuenefs of its texture. In 
Europe they have difcovered, or rather carried to per¬ 
fection, the ingenious art of making paper with old 
Tags, originally either from flix or hemp ; and fince 
this difcovery the paper produced from our manufac¬ 
tures is fufficient for every purpofe. And though 
thefe materials have been hitherto abundant, feveral 
philofophers have attempted to fubftitute other vege¬ 
table fubftances in their place. In the 6th volume of 
'the Tranfa&ions of the Society for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Arts, we have a a account of paper made by 
Mr Greeves near Warrington from the bark of willow- 
twigs ; and it has been obferved by a fociety of able 
critics, that hop-buds would probably anfwer this pur- 
pofe better. The rags in common ufe for paper¬ 
making are a texture of fupple and ftrong.fibres fepa- 
rated by a lee from the bark of the plants. It would 
be in vain to employ the whole body of the plant, as 
this fubflanee forms a very improper fluff for the ope¬ 
rations of the p'aper-niill. From thefe principles we 
are directed in the choice of vegetable fubftances fit 
for the prefent purpofe. The greater or lefs degree 
of purity in the materials is not abfolutely neceffary ; 
for flax itfelf, without any preparation, could be made 
'into paper; but it would be extremely coarfe, and the 
bark of nettles or malloes would not bear the expence 
of labour. Although cotton be ufed in the fabrication 
of paper in the Levant, and perhaps in China, we are 
■not to conclude that the down of plants in Europe, 
without the ftrength or fupplenefs of cotton, will an¬ 
fwer the lame purpofe. 

History, 

The chief kinds of paper which merit attention in 
this work are, I. The Egyptian paper; 2. The paper 
made from cotton; 3. Paper from the interior bark 
of trees or liber; 4. Chinefe paper; 5. Jrpanefe pa¬ 
per; 6. Paper made from afbeft; and, 7. Paper made 
from linen raes. 

. This is the famous paper ufed by the ancients, 
.paper. which was made of a kind of reed called papyrus. 


^ Hijftoiy. 

growing in Egypt on the hanks of the Nile, Ac- 
cording to Ihdorus, this paper was firft ufed at Mem¬ 
phis, and Lucan feems to be of the fame opinion, 

Nondum famineas Memphis connexere lillos 

Noveral . Pharsal. lib. iii. ver. 222. 

Whatever truth may be in this, it is certain, that of 
all the kinds of paper ufed by the ancients, the papyrus 
was the moft convenient, both from its flexibility and 
fr-m the eafe of fabrication. It was a prefent from 
nature, and required neither care nor culture. 

It is not certain at what particular period the an. 
cients began to make paper of papyrus; but there are 
feveral authorities which prove the ufe of it in Egypt 
long before the time of Alexander the Great. 

Pliny, lib. xiii, cap. 1 1. gives a full defcription of 
the method of making this paper in Egypt. They 
divide, fays he, with a kind of needle the Item of the 
papyrus into thin plates or flender pellicles, each of 
them as large as the plant will admit. Thefe are the 
elements of which the fheets of paper are compofed. 

The pellicles in the centre are the bell; and they di- 
miaifli in value as they depart from it. As they were 
feparated from the reed, they were extended on a table, 
and laid acrofs eacn other at right angles. In this 
ftate they were moiftened by the water of the Nile, 
and while wet were put under a prefs, and afterwards 
expofed to the rays of the fun. “ It was fuppofed that 
the water of the Nile * had a gummy quality neceffary * 
to'glue thefe ftripes together. This, fays Mr Bruce, lib. xiii! 
we may be affured is without foundation, no fuch qna- c - 1*. 
lity being found in the water of the Nile; on the 
contrary, I found it of all others the moft improper, 
till it had fettled and was abfolutely divefted of all the 
earth gathered in its turbid ftate. I made feveral 
pieces of this paper both in Abyffinia and Egypt; and 
it appears to me, that the fugar or fweetnefs with 
which the whole juice of this plant is impregnated, is 
the matter that caufes the adhefion of thefe ftripes to¬ 
gether ; and that the ufe of the water is no more than 
to diffolve this, and put it perfedly and equally in 
fufion.” When there was not enough of fugar in the 
plant, or when the water did not fufficiently diffolve it, 
the pellicles were united by a pafte made of the fineft 
wheat flour, mixed with hot water and a little vinegar, 
and when dried they were flattened and fmoothed by 
the beating of a rnallet. 

The fize of this paper varied much; it feldom ex¬ 
ceeded two feet, but it was oftentimes lmaller. It 
had different names, according to its fize and quality : 

The firft was called Imperial , which was of the fineft 
and largeft kind, and was ufed for writing letters by 
the great men amongft the Romans. The fecond fort 
was called by the Romans the Livian paper, from Li. 
via the wife of Auguftus; each leaf of this kind was 
12 inches. The third fort was called the Sacerdotal 
paper, and was 11 inches in fize. 

The paper ufed in the amphitheatres was of the di- 
menfions of nine inches. But what was efteemed of 
greateft value in it, was its ftrength, whitenefs, and po- 
lifti. The ink, however, funk lefs in paper highly 
polifhed ; and therefore the charaders were more liable 
to be effaced. When it was not carefully foaked in 
the firft preparation, the paper brought a lefs price; 

because 
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becaufe letters were with difficulty formed upon it, 
and itient forth a difagreeable i'mell. To remedy this 
defedt, the paper went through a new courl'e of iizing 
and hammering and the fizes ufed on that occalion 
was made of light bread fteeped in boiling water, and 
palfed through a filtering cloth, By this means the 
paper became in the higheft degree united, and lhiooth- 
er than the fineft linen. It was this paper which gave 
fo long a duration to the works of the Gracchi, Ti¬ 
berius, and Caius, in their own hand-writing. “ I 
have feen them (fays Pliny) in the library of Pi-mpo- 
nius Seeundus, a poet and citizen of the firll rauk, 
near 200 years after they were written.” We may 
add, that manufcripts of this paper Hill remain, which 
have undoubtedly been written 1000 or 1200 years 
ago. It appears from Pliny, that the Egyptians palled 
together the pellicles of the papyrus by means of the 
water of the Nile; but that the polilhing with iv.ry, 
and the operations of the hammer and the prefs, were 
added by the invention and induftry of the Roman 
artilts, The Egyptians feem to have known the ufe 
of fize; but it is evident from the fame author, that 
the Romans ufed a ftronger fize in the making ofpaper. 
Notwithllanding the care which was taken to give 
ftrength and confillency to the paper of Egypt, the 
leaves, although collected into a book, were too weak 
to fupport thcmfelves ; and for this reafon it was a 
common pradtice, after every five leaves, to infert a 
leaf of parchment. There ltill remains in the abbey 
de St Germain de-pres, a fragment of the epi files of 
St Auguftine written in this manner. The manufeript 
is at leal! xioo years old, and in a high Rate of pre- 
fervation. 

This paper was an important branch of commerce 
to the Egyptians, which continued to increafe towards 
the end of the Roman republic, and became ftill more 
extenfivein the.reign of Auguftus., The demand from 
foreign nations was often fo great, as to occafn n a fcar- 
city at Rome} and we read in the reign of Tiberius of 
a tumult among the people in confequence of ibis fcar- 
city. In a letter of the Emperor Adrian, the preparing 
of the papyrus is mentioned as one of the principal oc¬ 
cupations at Alexandria. “ In this rich and opulent 
city (fays he) nobody is feen idle! Some are em¬ 
ployed in the manufactory of cloth, fome in. that of 
writing paper,” &c. During the time of the Apto- 
nines, this commerce continued equally to flourifh. 
Apuleius fays, that he wrote on the paper of Egypt 
with a reed of the Nile prepared at* Memphis. 

The demand for this paper was fo great towards 
the end of the third century, that when the tyrant 
Firmus conquered Egypt, he boafled that he had 
feized as much, paper and fize as would fupport his 
whole army. 

St Jerom informs us, that it was as much in ufe in 
the fifth century when he flourilhed. The duty on the 
importation of this commodity had grown exceffive 
towards the end of this or the beginning of the fixth, 
century; and being aboliffied by Theodoric king of 
Italy, Caffiodorus, in the 3 8th letter of the 1 ith book, 
congratulates the whole world on the difeharge of an 
i.mpoft. on. a meychandife fo eftentially neceffary to mail- 
kind. 

The fathers Montfaucon and Mabillon mention fe- 
vpralifagments written on this paper in the. fixth cen- 
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tury. One of them was a charter cl' the Emperor 
Juliinian, intitled, Charia plcnariceJlcurha'U. Father 
Montfaucon law in 1698, in the library of Julio Jufli- 
niani, three or four fragments of paper of Egypt of 
the fame antiquity. And Mabillon fpeaks of fome 
books of the Jewifh antiquities by Jofephus tranflited 
into Latin, which feerned to have been written in the 
fame century-, and which were preferved in the library 
of St Ambrofe of Milan, but be had not feen the nn- 
nuferipts. The fame father mentions to have feen in 
the library of St Martin of Tours the remains of an 
old Greek manufeript of the paper of Egypt, and 
which appeared to him to be of the fi-venth century. 

He alfo believes, that the copy of St Mark’s gofpei pro- 
ferveJ in the regiller-otfice of Venice is written on thee 
fame paper, that it is the moll ancient of any of the 
evangelical manufcripts, and may be fuppofed to be 
written at the lateft in the fourth century. 

According to the fame antiquarian, the paper of 
Egypt was ufed in France, and Italy, and other Eu¬ 
ropean countries, both for books of learning and pub¬ 
lic records; and there ftill remains,, adds he, a great 
number of thefe in the archives of the church at St 
Dennis, at Corbie, in the abbey de Graffe, and in, 
other cuvents. 

It is probable, that the invention of paper made cf 
cotton, of whi, h we at e afterwards to treat, infenfibly 
deftroyed the reputation and manufafture of the paper 
of Egypt; but it is ftill a queftion at what particular 
period the fabrication of the latter totally ceafed. Eu- 
ftachius, the learned commentator on Homer, affu res us, 
that in his time in 1170 it was no longer in ufe ; but 
father Mabillon maintains, that many of the popiflv 
bulls were written on the papyrus in the nth cen¬ 
tury. 

The Count Maffei, in his IJlor Diplomat. lib. ii. 

Bibloth. hal- tom. ii. p. 251, is decidely of opinion, 
tn.it the paper of Egypt was not in ufe in the fifth 
century. He confiders all records, written on this 
paper dated pc.fterior to this period as not authentic ; 
and the popilh bulls mentioned by father Mabillon ap¬ 
pear to this learned perfon, as well as the copy of St 
Mark’s gofpel, to be written on paper manufadlured- 
from cotton. To reconcile in fome meafu-re thefe con-, 
tr.adidlory accounts,it may be obferved, that on fome 
particular occafion, and by fome particular perfons', 
the paper of Egypt might have been employed for 
feveral hundred years after it ceafed to be of general 
ufe. Whoever wifhes for a fuller account of the paper 
of Egypt, may confult among the ancients Pliny, 
lib. xiii. and Theophraftus, lib. iv. chap. ix. and among, 
the moderns, Guillaudinus, Scaliger, Squmaife, Kerch- 
mayer, Nigrifnli; Father Hardouin in his eJi.ion o£ 

Pliny ; Father Mabillon in his work, De re. Diplo¬ 
mat ; Montfaucon in his Paleography, and in his Col- 
ledtions; the illuftrious MafFei in his IJlor. Diplomat 
the Co'rnt de Caylus in the Memoirs ofthe Academy- 
of Infcriptions; and Mr Bruce in his Travels tp dif-y 
cover the. Source of the Nile. 2 

It is generally fuppofed that the invention of the. Paper 
paper, called chart a bombycina, fupplanted the Egyp- made front, 
tian paper in Greece This paper, is incomparably cotton °, 
more lafting, and better calculated for all the purpofes 
of writing. It is not pr;cifely known at what period 
this art, which fuppofes a, great variety of previous. 
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experiments, was foil reduced to practice. The ap¬ 
plication of cottcn to the purpofes of paper-making 
requires as much labour and ingenuity as the ufe of 
linen rags; and for this reaft.n if we could determine 
the precife, time that paper was made from cotton, 
we fhould alfo fix the invention of the ait of paper¬ 
making as it is prefently praclifed in Europe. Father 
Montfaucon proves, Ly inconteftable authorities, that 
paper from cotton was in ufe in 1100. This paper 
in the Greek language is tailed or 

; for althoughis the Gteek word for 
'll k, yet in tliofe times it was appbed, as well as 
to cottcn ; and hence the Italians to this clay 
call cotton bamlacclc. 




taper from 
‘iheinterior 
bark of 
•trees or 
liber. 


The moft ancient xnanufeript of this paper which 
Father Montfaucon fnw with the date, was that in the 
French king’s library, written A. D. 1050; but as 
the manufciipts without date are infinitely more nu- 
'merous than thofe which are dated, and as feme con¬ 
jecture can be foimed concerning them from the 
manner of writing, this father believes fi me of thefe 
to have been written in the tenth century. 

The refearches of the fame learned antiquarian 
amount alrnoft to a proof that thi- paper was difeo- 
vered towards the end of the ninth century or begin¬ 
ning of the tenth ; for before the twelfth century it 
was commonly ufed in the eaftern empire, and even in 
Sicily. Roger king cf Sicily fays, in a diploma writ¬ 
ten in 1145, that he had renewed on parchment a 
•charter which had been written on paper c f cotton, in 
'the year nco, and another which was dated in the 
year 1112. About the fame time the emprtfs Irene, 
in the ftatutes for feme religious houfes at Conftan- 
tinople, fays that five had left three copies of the fame 
ftatutes, two in parchment and cne in paper from cot¬ 
ton. From that period this paper was {till more in 
ufe through all the eaftern empire; and innumerable 
Greek mar.ufcripts are found written on it in all the 
great libraries. 

This difeovery happened at a time when there feems 
to have been a great fcarcity of parchment ; lor it 
was about this period that the Greeks erafed the wri¬ 
tings of Polybius, Diodorus of Sicily, and many va¬ 
luable ancient authors, for the fake of the parchment. 

It was the invention of this paper of cotton which 
deftroyed the manufacture of the paper of Egypt ; 
■for, if we may believe Eaftathius, who wrote towards 
the end of the twelfth century,' the latter paper had 
gone into difufe but a little before his time. We may 
eafily believe, however, that this new invention, al¬ 
though of great advantage to mankind was introduced 
hy degrees. 

The manufafhire of this kind of paper has flout ifhed 
in the Levant for many ages, and is carried on with 
great fuccefs even to this day. It is not neceffaty to 
fay any thing farther, than that the paper produced 
from cotton is extremely white, very ftrong, and of 
a fine grain. 

This paper of the ancients was made from the white 
pellicle or inner coat found in many trees between the 
bark and the wood. The trees ccmmonly in ufe 
were the maple, the plane tree, the elm, tire beech, 
the mulberry, and moft f; equently the lindin tree. The 
ancients wrote on this inner coat after they had fepara- 
ted it from the bark, beat, and dried it. 
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Tne fathers Mabillon and M nitiaucon ipeak fre¬ 
quently of nianuferipts and diplomas written on paper 
made fom bark; imd pofitively-dillinguifh it from 
the Egyptian paper, becaufe it was thicker and com- 
pofed of parts lefs adhering together. 

There are many palm trees in India and America 
to which botanifts'have given the name papyraceous . 
becaufe the natives have written with bodkins either 
on the leaves or the bark. Such is the American 
palm, called tal by the Indians; and of the fame kind 
is the guajaraba of New Spain. Every palm, the bark 
of which is fmooth, and the leaves large and thick, 
may be ufed for this purpofe. 

The art of making paper from vegetables reduced phiiA; 
to fluff was known in China long before it-was pr<;c- j, a p cr . * 
tifed in Europe ; and the Chinefe have carried it to 
a degree of perfection hitherto unknown to the Euro¬ 
pean at tills. The fine paper in China is falter and 
fmoother than that of Europe ; and thefe qualities are 
admirably adapted to the pencil, which tire Chinefe 
ufe in writing. Several kinds of their paper difeover 
the greatefl art ar-d ingenuity, and might be applied 
with much advantage to many purpofes. They are 
capable of receiving, for example, the impreftion of 
types ; and both maps and prints have been executed 
with fuccefs on the Chinefe paper. 

The different forts of paper vary in China according 
to the materials of which they are compofed, and to 
the different manner of manufacturing thofe materials. 

Every province has its peculiar paper. That of Se- 
chwen is made of linen rugs as in Europe; that of 
Fo-kion, of young bamboo; that of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, of the interior bark of the mulberry; that of 
the province of Kiang-nan, of the fkia which is found 
in the webs of the (‘ilk-worm ; finally, in the province 
of Hu-quang, the tree chu or ko-chu furnifhes the 
materials with which they make paper. 

The methed of fabricating paper with the bark of 
different trees is nearly the lame with that which is 
followed in the bamboo. To give an idea, therefore, 
of the mariner of manufacturing the interior barks of 
the mulberry, the elm. and the cotton tree, it will be 
fufficient to confine uurobfervations to the bamboo. 

The bamboo is a kind of cane or hollow' reed di¬ 
vided by knots; but larger, more elaftic, and durable 
than any other reed. 

The w'hole fubftance of the bamboo, compofed of 
filaments, and a great abundance of fibrous materials, 
is emploved in this operation. The fhoots of one or 
two years, nearly the thicknefs of a man’s leg, are 
preferred. They drip the leaves from the ftem, cut 
them into pieces of four or "five feet long, make them 
into parcels, and put them into water to macerate. 

As foon as they are foftened, which generally happens 
in five days; they wafh them in pure water; put them 
into a dry ditch : cover them with lime forfome days, 
which they water for the purpofe of flacking: they 
wafh them carefully a fecond time ; cut every one of 
the pieces into filaments, which they expofe to the 
rays of the fun to dry and to bleach them. After 
this they are boiled in large kettles; and then reduced 
to fluff in mortars of wood, by means of a hammer 
with a long handle, which the workman moves with 
his Foot. 

The fluff being thus prepared, they take fome fhoots 

of 
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of a plant named loteng, which, fteeped in water four 
or five days, is reduced to an unctuous or glutinous 
fubftarice; and when they proceed i o make the paper, 
that is mixed with the fluff in certain exa# quantities, 
for on this mixture depends the goodnels of the 
paper. 

When the extra# from the kot-ng is mixed with 
Huff of the bamboo, the whole mixture is beat toge¬ 
ther in mortars till it becomes a thick and vifcnus 
liquor. This is poured into large tubs ot refervoirs, 
fo exactly framed as that no part of the liquor can 
efcape. 

The workmen after this plunge their f-rms into the 
liquor; take out what is fufficient for a fheet of paper; 
which immediately, from the glutinous iubftance, be¬ 
comes firm and Ihining; and is detached from the fo:m 
by turning down the llieet on the heap of paper al¬ 
ready made, without the interpofition of pieces of 
woolen cloth, as in Europe. 

In order to dry this paper, they' have a hollow wall, 
the two fronts of which are fmooth and extremely 
white. At the extremity of this wall is placed a ftove, 
the pipes of which are carried in a circular manner 
through the whole empty fpace. The fheets of paper 
are laid on the furface, to which they adhere till they 
come over them with a foft brufh; and after they are 
dry, it is eafy to didinguilh the fide which received 
impreflions from the brufh from that which adhered to 
the wall. By mean- cf this ftove the Chinefe dry 
their paper as iaft as they can make it; but it is only 
in cold feafons, or in certain provinces, that they find 
this expedient neceffary. 

The Chinefe paper muft be dipped in a foliation of 
alum before it can take either ink or colours. They 
call this operation faner, trom the Chi.efe word fan, 
which fignifies alum. The following is the manner of 
preparing this folution: Six ounces of ifinglafs cut 
very fmall is put i to boiling water, and conftantly 
ftirred that it may diffolve equally. When the ifin- 
glafs is wholly diffolved in the water, they throw in 
twelve ounces of calcined alum, which is alfo ftirred 
till it is completely diftolved and mixed with the ifin- 
glafs. This compofition is afterwards poured into a 
large and deep bafon, at the mouth of which is a little 
round piece of wood; the extremity of every fheet of 
paper is fixed in another piece of wood, with a Art 
made to receive it; by means of this equipage they 
plunge the fheet of paper into the compofition of alum 
and ifinglafs; and when it is fully penetrated they 
draw it out, making it glide over the little round 
piece of wood. The long piece of wood which holds 
the fheet by one end, and keeps it from tearing, is 
afterwards fufpended with it on a wall till it is fuffi- 
ciently dry. 

The Chinefe give the paper intended for different 
purpofes different preparations. We fhall confine our 
obfervations to the filver colour which they give to 
fome paper. They take two f'cruples of pafte made 
of cows hide, one fcruple cf alum, and a pint of water: 
the whole is boiled on a flow fire till the water be 
evaporated. The fheets of paper are then ftretebed 
on a fmooth table, and covered over with two or three 
lay ers of this pafte. They take afterwards a certain 
quantity of talc, wafhed and boiled in water, with the 
proportion of one third of alum: this is dried, reduced 
Vol. XIII. 
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to a powder, pafled through a fievc, boiled a fecond 
time in water, dried in the fun, and again pafled 
through the fievc. This powder is fpread equally 
over the fheets of paper, prepared as we mentioned 
above; and then they are dried flowly in the lhade. 

The fheets of paper, covered in this manner with 
talc, are laid upon a table, and rubbed with a little 
cotton; which fixes a certain quantity of the talc in 
the paper, and carries off the overplus to be ufed on 
another occafton. By means of this compofition the 
Chinefe draw all manner of figures on their paper. 

Formerly the Chinefe wrote wbh a bodkin of iron 
on tablets of bamboo; afterwards on fatin with a 
pencil; and during the dynafty of their tyrants, about 
160 years before Chrift, they difeovered the art of 
making paper. 

The paper made from the bamboo is fufficiently 
white, foft, clofely united, without the lead inequa¬ 
lity on the furface to interrupt the moti n of the 
pencil, or to occafion the riling of the materials which 
compofe it. Meanwhile every kind of paper mide 
from the bamboo or the bark of trees is readier to 
crack than that made in Europe; befides, it is more 
fufceptible of moifture, and fooner deftroyed with 
duft and worms. To obviate this laft inconv. niency, 
they are obliged frequently to beat their books in 
China, and to expofe them to the fun. It may be 
obferved, however, that the Chinefe paper, employed 
for various purpofes in Europe, has been pi eferved for 
a long time without receiving damage either from 
moifture or infefls, ^ 

According to Kempfer, the bark of the morus pa - Japan c* 
pifera fat'roa, or true paper-tree, is chiefly employed paper, 
for making paper in Japan. Every year after the fall 
of the leaves, which happens in the tenth month, 
correfponding to our December, the Japanefe cut the 
young fhoots of this tree into pieces of about three 
feet, colie# them into parcels, which they boil in 
water into which they have caft a certain quantity of 
alhes. If the wood is dry, they take care to fteep it 
23 hours in water before it is boiled. The parcels 
are kept in a clofe copper till the bark at the extre¬ 
mity of the fhoots is feparated from the ftem about 
half an inch; they are then cooled; and the bark 
alone is fit for making paper. They begin by a pre¬ 
paration which conftfts of cleaning the bark, and fe- 
parating the good from the bad. For this purpofe 
they fteep it in water three or four hours; and as foon 
as it is l'oftened they ferape off with a knife whatever 
is blackifh or green, and at the fame time feparate 
the ftrong bark of a yeai’s growth from the flender 
which covers the young fhoots. The firft of thefe 
gives the whiteft and ■beft paper. If there is any of 
the bark of more than a year’s growth, it is laid afide 
for the coarfeft. 

After the bark has been culled and cleaned in this 
manner, it is boiled in a clear ley till the matter is of 
that confiftency, that, being touched gently with the 
finger, it draws off in the form of hairs, or like a 
eolle#ion of fibres. During the time of boiling it i« 
conftantly ftirred with a ftrong reed, and the wafte 
by evaporation fupplied from time to time with addi¬ 
tional quantities of the clear ley. To make this ley, 
they put two pieces of wood acrofs the mouth of a 
tub, cover them with ftraw, on which they lay a bed 
4U 'of 
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of allies a little moiftened; and pouring boiling water nico. 4. The fourth tree ufed for paper is the fats- 
on the afhes, the falts contained in them are carried hadjura , named by Kempfer frulex vifojus procumbent 
down to the tub. This is what is called a clear ley. folio telephii vulgaris amuio fruftu r act mo Jo. 

After the bark is in the condition we have juft The defcription of thefe trees given more particu- 
now ftated, it is wafhed with great care; for on this larly by Kempfer than the limits of this work will 
walking depends in a great meafure the goodnefs of permit, may be of great fervice to lead botanifts to 
the paper. It is put into a kind of fieve through difcover the European p ants and lhrubs adapted, like 
which the water can flow freely; and great care is the Japanefe, for the fabrication of paper, 
taken to turn it with the hand till it is fufficiently di- Before finifhing our reflections on this part of the 
luted, and reduced to foft and tender fibres. For the fubject, it will be proper to give a juft idea of the at- 
fineft paper a fecond walking is requitite, and a piece tempts which have been made to increafe the original 
of cloth is ufed inftead of a fieve. materials of paper in Europe. 

When the bark is walked it is laid on a ftrong and A flight attention to the proeefs in China in redu- 
fmooth table, and beat with a kind of baton of hard cing the bamboo to a pafte, by a careful and ingeni- 
wood till it is reduced to a proper conliftency. It be- ous analyfis, and to the long and proper method of the 
comes indeed fo foft, that it refembles paper fteeped Japanefe of feparating the principal fibres of the bark 
in water. of the mulberry, will Ihew the ablurdity not only of 

The bark prepared in this manner is put into a taking plants without any kind of choice, but of 
narrow tub, with a glutinous extradt from rice and giving them no preparation except that of pounding 
the root oreni, which is very vifcous. Thefe three them with mallets. 

fubftances, mixed together, are ftirred with the reed With a proper feledlion, and good principles, it ap- 
till they form a liquor of an equal and uniform con- pears not improbable that many of the European plants 
liftency. This compofition is poured into tubs fimilar might be ufed with great advantage in conflrudting 
to thofe ufed for filling the forms in our paper-mills. feveral kinds of paper. 

As foon as the fheets are made and detached from It is evident that the materials ufed by the Chinefe 

the form, they are laid in a heap on a table covered require lefs labour and preparation than the fluff of 

with a double mat. A fmall chip of cane is placed linen rags. The fheets of the Chinefe paper are eafily 
betwixt every fheet. This piece of cane jutting out, detached from the form; they are laid in heaps with- 
lerves to diftinguifh the fheets and afterwards to raife out the interpofition of pieces of woollen cloth : the 
them. Every one of the heaps is covered with a pla,te fuperfluous water is immediately difeharged; and they 
or thin board of the exact fize of the paper. In pro- require not, as in Europe, the vigorous adlion of 
portion as the paper dries, or is able to bear it with- preffes to unite the parts more clofely together. 6 

out danger of being compreffed into one mafs, they The afbeftos is a fibrous fubftance of little ftrength. Paper 

lay on additional weights.' This preflure, intended the threads of which are eafily broken. This fub- made from 
to carry off any unneceffary moifture, is continued for fiance has the peculiar quality of fupporting the adtion afbeftos. 

24 hours, when the fheets are fufpended, by means of of fire without receiving any damage ; whence pieces 
the little piece of reed, to long plants, in the open air, of cloth and garters made of it are incombuftible. 
till they are completely dried. From the knowledge of this property paper has been 

The extradt from rice is made in an unvarnifhed made of the afbeftos. Dr Brukmann, profeffor at 
earthen pot. The pot agitated at firfl gently, then Bruufwic, publifhed the natural hiftory of this foflil; 
more brifkly: new water is poured in, and then it is and four copies of his book, in the library of Wolfen- 
filtered through a linen cloth. The finifhing of the bottle, are on this paper. 

proeefs is determined by the vifeofity of the fub- The manner of fabricating this paper is deferibed by 
fiance. M. Lloyd in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, N° 166. 

The infufion of the root oreni is made in the follow- A certain quantity of the afbeftos is pounded in a mor- 
Ing manner: The root is peeled and cut into fmall tar of (lone till it be reduced to a fubftance like cot- 
pieces, is infufed into water for one night, during ton. All the parts of earth or ftone remaining in the 
which time it communicates a vifeofity fufficient for afbeftos are then taken off by means of a fine fieve, and 
the purpofe to which it is applied. it is formed into fheets of paper by an ordinary paper- 

The Japanefe paper is of fo prodigious a ftrength, mill. Mixing it with water reduces it to fluff; only, 
that the materials of which it is compofed might be as it is heavier than that from linen rags, it requires 
manufadtured into ropes. There is fold at Serige, to be continually ftirred when they are taking it up 
the capital city of the province of Japan of that name, with the frames. The only excellence of this paper 
a kind of it fit for bed-hangings and wearing apparel; is, that the writing difappears when it is call into the 
refembling fo much fluffs of wool and filk that it is fire. It mull be obferved, at the fame time, that as it 
often taken for them. The following is Kempfer’s is of a flender confiflency, and eafily torn, it is more 
■ catalogue of trees ufed in Japan for the manufadtory an objedt of curiofity than ufe. 7 

of paper. 1. The true paper-tree, called in the Ja- This paper is manufadtured through all Europe of p a p er 
panefe language kaadfi, Kempfer charadterizes thus: linen rags colledted in the cities and in the country, made from 
Papyrus fruttu mori celfa, five morus- faliva folds urtica: This kind of paper was utterly unknown to the an- ra g>' 
mortuce corticepapfera. ' 2. The falfe paper-tree, called cients. The Itbri lintel mentioned by Livy, I. lib. iv. 
by the Japanefe katfi la fire ; by Kempfer, papyrus Pliny, XIII. c. xi. and by other Roman writers, are 
procumlens laSeJtens folio longo lanceata cortice chartaceo, demonftrated by Guilandm, in his commentary on 
The plant which the Japanefe call oreni is named Pliny, &c. to have been’ written on pieces of linen 
by Kempfer aha radice vifofa fore ephemera magm pu- cloth, or canvafs prepared in the manner of painters. 

But 
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But it is not Aiffieient to be certain that paper from 
linen is a modern invention ; it is neceffary to know 
by what nat on,and at what period, it was difcovcred. 
Polydo'e Virgil, He Invcntoribus Rerum , C. II. c. viii. 
confeffes his ignorance of thefe fadls. Scaliger, with¬ 
out any kind of proof, gives the glory to :he Ger¬ 
mans ; and count Maffci to the Italians. Other wri¬ 
ters afcribe this honour to feme Gieek refugees at 
Bafil, to whom the manner of making paper from 
cotton in their own country had fuggefted the idea. 
Du Balde is perfuaded that Europe derived this in¬ 
vention from the Chinefe, who, in feveral provinces, 
make paper of rags nearly in the fame manner that we 
do. But this invention was pradfifed by the Euro¬ 
peans beiore they had any communication with China, 
and before the taking of Conflantiiu ple, at which 
time the Greek refugees were fuppofed to have retired 
to Bafil. The precife time of this difeovery in Europe 
is not exadfiy known. Father Mabillon believes that 
it was in the tw.lth century; and cites a padage of 
Pierre de Clilgny, bom A. D. 1100, to prove it. 
The boi ks v hick we read every day, fays that Abbe 
in his treatife againft the Jews, are written on (heeps 
and calfs fkin ; or on oriental plants; or, finally, ex 
rafuru veterum pannorum. If thefe laft words fignlfy 
paper, fuel) vis we ufe, there were books of it in the 
twelth century. But this citation i« the more to be 
fufpedted, as Montfaucon himfe'f, after the mintueft 
fearch in France and Italy, could find no book on this 
paper antecedent to the death of St Louis, A. D. 
1270. 

The epocha of this invention was not determined 
till 1762, M. Mierman having propofed a reward to 
the perfon who could procure the molt ancient manu- 
feript written on this kind of paper. The colledfion 
of all the memoirs fent to him along with the manu- 
feripts was publifhed at the Hague in 1767 ; and 
it appeared that this paper had been ufed in Europe 
before the year 1300. 

In 1782 the Abbe Andrez publifhed a work intitled 
DeW Origcne, Progrejfi e Stato attuale d’Ogni letteratura ; 
wherein he fpe.iks of the difeovery of many kinds of 
paper, and particularly of that made of rags. The 
Abbe Andrez maintains, that paper made from filk 
was very anciently fabricated in China, and in the 
' eaftern parts of Afia; that the art of making this 
paper was carried from China to Perfia about the year 
632, and to Mecca in 706. The Arabs fubftituted 
cott. n, the commodity of their own country, in place 
of filk, or rather bamboo. The paper of cotton was 
carried into Africa and Spain by the Arabs. The 
Spaniards, from the quantity of linen to be found in 
the kingdom of Valencia, leem firft to have adopted 
the idea of ufmg linen rags; and the mod ancient 
paper of this kind is of'Valencia and Catalonia. From 
Spain it puffed into France, as may be learned from 
a letter of Joinville to St Louis about the year 1260. 
It is difeovered to have been in Germany in 13x2, 
and in England in 1320 and 1342. In confequence 
of the p. ; per made from cotton in the Levant, the 
paper from linen was introduced much later into Italy. 
See the work of Abbe Andrez, printed at Parma, 
1782, in 8vo ; and Mierman’s Colledfion, publifhed at 
the Hague, 176. 
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in Europe. 

To give a concife view of. this fubj < 5 t, it vjll be 
neceffary to proceed with all the important parts 
of the operation in their order. 8 

The feledfion of the rags, is the arranging of them The A lec- 
into different lots, according to their quality and to tl0n 
the demand of the paper mill. In genei al this felec- rJ ^ s ' 
tion is very much neglected : The degrees of finenefs 
and whitenefs, diflinguifhed with little care,are thought 
to be the only o! jedls of importance; whereas the 
hardnefs and foftnefs, the being more or lefs worn, are 
much more effential in this feledfion. It is certain, 
that a mixture of foft and hard rags occafions much 
more lofs in the trituration than a difference in point 
of finenefs or of colour. This exadtuefs in the felec- 
tion is ftill more neceffary where cylinders are ufed 
inftead of mallets. We cannot do better than to give 
the method pradfifed in Holland as worthy of imita¬ 
tion. 

They begin by a general feparation of the rags into 
four lots j fuperrine, fine, middle, and coarfe. T^efe 
lots are given to feledtors, whofubdivide each of them 
into five chefts. They have befides a bench, on which 
is fixed vertically a hook, and a piece of feythe which 
is terminated by a crooked point. 

The perfon, for example, who has the charge of 
the fine lot, puts into one of the chefts the hard rags, 
or thofe which are little ufed, into another the foft, 
into a third the dirty, into a fourth thofe which are 
ftitched or hemmed, and, finally, into the fifth the fu- 
perfine rags which happens to be among the fine. 

After this procefs, the women who have tire charge 
of it are at extreme pains to pick out every kind of 
fewing, and efpecially the knots of thread and the 
hems, by means of the hook or feythe which they 
have under their hands. They take care alfo by the 
fame means to cut and reduce the rags exadtly by the 
warp and the woof into fmall pieces. It is of great 
advantage to cut or tear the pieces of rags by a thread, 
whether it be by the warp or woof; becaufe if it is 
done obliquely, many of the ends are loft in the ope¬ 
ration. 

When they have feledled a certain quantity of each 
of thefe fubdivifions, they are placed on an iron grate, 
widen covers a large cheft where they are beat, and 
otherwife turned, till the filth and dull pafs through 
the bars of the grate and fall into the cheft. 

The number of lots in the feledfion of rags muft be 
proportioned to the mats from which the Election is 
made, and to the kinds of paper produced by the mill. 

Some mills, the work of which is confiderable, make 
nine lots of their rags, five of which refpedt the fine¬ 
nefs, and the reft the cleannefs and the colour. In 
ordinary mills there are only four lots, and in fome 
two. 

We have already obferved, that the feledfion which 
regards the hardnels of the materials is the moft eflen¬ 
tial ; becaufe it is of great importance to obtain ftuff 
c rmpofed of equal parts, and without any lofs. But 
it is neceffary to add- that the finenefs and beauty of 
the paper depend L, fome cafes on a feledfion not ri¬ 
gorous. Thus, fur example, it is of great fervice to 
4 U 2 allow 
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Art of Mi- allow the middle to retain Tome part of the fine, and 
“"’•j Pa P £r the fine fome part of the fuperfine ; for without this 
i ..i 'iirope. j n f er i or ki n( l s 0 f paper can never be of great va¬ 
lue. The moft common fault is to mix the rags of 
the inferior lots with the fuperior; which, though it 
augments the quantity of paper, is extremely injurious 
to the quality. It does much better to mix part of 
the fuperior lots with the inferior. It is the want of 
attention to this mixture which makes fome paper- 
mills excel in the fuperior forts of papier, while the 
inferior kinds are of a very bad quality. 

The feleftion of rags being made with exaClnefs, 
however, and the lots being fermented and triturated 
leparately, the mixture may be made with much great¬ 
er advantage when they are both reduced to ftuff: al¬ 
ways taking care that it be in the fame proportion as 
if it were in the ftate of rags, and only in the manner 
which we juft now mentioned; for the inferior forts 
gain more in beauty and quality by this mixture than 
is loft in ftuff; whereas if the fine ftuff receives a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the inferior, the paper is more da¬ 
maged in its value than increafed in quantity. In this 
m.ruier the intereft of the manufacturer, as in all cafes, 


for putrefaction a heap equivalent to what the mill Art of Ma- 
can triturate in a month. When this is equally and Hng Paper 
fuffieiently moiftened by means of moveable pipes, in 1Lur( ^ ,e> 
they cover it with an old heap, which has lain a * “ 

month in a ftate of fermentation. When this old heap 
is exhaufted by the mill, the new one becomes a co¬ 
vering to another, and fo on. From this detail it is 
eafy to perceive, that there muft be near three weeks 
difference of putrefaction in the fame heap, and alfo 
that in this method there is no allowance for thofe fea- 
funs in which the fermentation advances more ra¬ 
pidly. 

In general the putrefaction goes on more flowly in 
proportion to the fmenefs of the rags. But when, 
on any occafion, it advances more rapidly than the 
demand from the mill, the rags are turned over and 
watered, to flop the fermentation and prevent the bad 
effects. 

All the inconveniences attending the excefs of pu¬ 
trefaction are remedied in Holland by machines which 
triturate the rags without having recourfe to it; and 
their fuccefs in this manner of preparing the ftuff has 
attracted the notice of the French artifts, fome of 


The walh- 
iogand fer¬ 
mentation 
ef rags. 


is intimately connected with the goodnefs of his com- whom have adopted with advantage the Dutch ma- 
modities. chinery. 

In fome mills the place for fermentation is divided Meanwhile, it is poffible to carry the method of pu- 
into two parts, one of which ferves for wafhing away trefaCtion to much greater perfection; and feveral ma- , 
the filth from the rags. After allowing them to fteep nufaCturers have made attempts fo well concerted, as 
for fome time in a large flone vat, they ftir them, and to deferve the attention of thofe who ftudy the fubject. 
pour in frefh water till the impurities connected with In the neighbourhood of Bruffeis fome paper-manu- 
the rags run over. When they are as clean as they faCturers, who have conftruCted their mills after the 
poffibly can be made by this kind of wafhing, they Dutch plan,'have ftill found it neceffary to putrefy 
are laid in a heap to putrefy. In this condition they their rags ; but, at the fame time, they have an excel- 
experience a degree of fermentation, which is firft dif- lent method for moderating the effects of this putre- 
covered by a mouldinefs of the different pieces of faction. In the great galleries connected with the 
cloth. Afterwards the mafs grows warm ; and then buildings of the paper-mill, they have conftruCted a. 
it is of great confequence to attend to the progrefs of continuation of chefts, capable each of them of con- 
this heat, in order to moderate its effects: tor this taining a certain quantity of rags; for example,the 
purpofe, the middle of the heap, where the fermenta- quantity which the cylinder can triturate in one day. 
tion is ftrongeft, is turned out, and vice verfa. In The number of chefts is equal to the number of days 
mills where mallets are ufed, the putrefaction is car- which the rags in any feafon require for putrefaction ; 
ried to a great height, which is frequently attended and the number actually employed is greater cr lefs ac- 
with two inconveniences. The firft, is, that a part of cording to the feafon. In profecuting this plan, they 
the rags is reduced to an earthy fubftance, which is lay a heap of rags in one cheft, as often as they take 
found in great abundance about tire cutting-table, as one from another. It ihould alfo be obferved, that, 
we (ballafterwards have occafion to fee. But Befides for the fake of the fermentation, the rags are firft 
this v/afte, exceflive fermentation makes the ftuff in- moiftened in a large hollow ftone before they are ar- 
capable of fuftaining the aCtion of the mallets till it is ranged into the chefts. 

equally pounded. A paper made from ftuff too hard The peculiar advantages of this method are, the 
and two iittle fermented, is coarfe and ill compacted ; equal fermentation of the rags, without any part of 
that made from rags tod much fermented is compofed them being weakened ; great eafe in wafhing them; 
of fibres without foftnefs and without ftrength. and it is even pretended, that a lefs degree of fermen- 

The fecond inconveniency is, that the rags turn tation renders the impurities and the diicoloured parts 
greafy by too much fermentation, and of confequence both of hemp and linen more foluble, and confequently 
it is very difficult to feparate and reduce them by all the ftuff of a purer white. IO 

the vvafhings of the trituration. When the rags arc reduced to a proper ftate of pii- Cutting 

We ihall not defcribe the form of the place for fer- trefaCtion, they are carried to the cutting ta! 3 e, which table, 
mentation, becaufe in different paper-works thefe places is placed on folid treffels, and inclofed on three fides 
are of different conftruCtions : it is fufficient to fay, to contain the rags cut on it. Before the table is fix- 
that they are all placed in low fituations and made ed vertically a part of the blade of a fcythe, the edge 
very clofe. The feleCted rags are placed in them in of which is turned from the operator. This workman, 
heaps, and watered from time to time to bring on the in a fituati n rather elevated, takes from the left fide 
Fermentation. Indifferent paper-mills they praCtiie a handful of the putrefied rags,and arranging them the 
different methods in the putrefaction of their rags. long way, gives them a gentle twift, prelfes the half- 
in certain provinces' in France, they lay in the place ' formed rope againft the blade of the fcythe, and, in 

the 
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Art of Ma- the manner of fawing, cuts it into three or four pieces, 
long Taper w hich he throws to tlu right fide o f the table. In 
in Europe, this operation the rags lofe part of, their filth, and 
' “ ” efpecially of the earthy particles occalioncd by too 

n much putrefaction. 

Mills for When the rags have been fubmitted to all the fore- 
tri'urating going operations, they are in a condition to be redu- 
the rags. cec ^ j nt0 a fibrous fluff, of which the paper is made. 

To obtain this fluff, mills are conftruded on different 
princples. Thofe which have been ufed for a long 
time over all Europe, and which by a ftatement in 
the Encyclopedic Methodique, publifhed at Paris in 1789, 
are ft ill ufed in France, are mills with mallets. But 
the mills invented by the Dutch, and ufed in the 
neighbouring provinces, and, excepting one inftance, 
in every part of Great Britain, are mills with cylin¬ 
ders or rollers. In the former of thefc, the mallets 
are raifed by notches fixed at convenient diftances in 
a large circular beam of wood. The teeth fixed on 
the end of the mallet fall into a correfponding gap 
made the whole breadth of the plate, and the ftrokes 
are repeated till the rags are reduced to a proper con- 
fiftency. On fupplying the vat with water, and carry¬ 
ing off all the impurities, the operation is nearly fimi- 
lar to that in the mills with cylinders. 

Such is the nature of what may be called the old 
method of making paper. It was proper to fpeak of this 
old method, oecaufe at one time, and that not very 
diftant, it univerf'ally prevailed. That it was inferior 
to that now in praftice, feems very evident; and that 
the rotting of the rags was peculiarly abfurd, cannot 
be denied, as the paper made of fermented tluff could 
neither be fo ftrong nor fo durable as that which is 
made in the common way without putrefaction. The 
only kind of paper that, with any propriety, could 
be madefn.m putrefied fluff, was pafteboard; but we 
•are informed by the mod intelligent paper-makers in. 
Britain, that they feldom or never even putrefy the 
rags or ropes of which pafteboard is made. It will 
now be requifite to ftate the method prefently in prac- 
tice, with the improvements lately made in the art. 
The duller The dufter is made in the form of a cylinder, four 
and an half feet in diameter, and five feet in length. 
It is altogether covered with a wire net, and put in 
motion by its connexion with fome part of the ma¬ 
chinery. A convenient quantity of rags before the 
feledlion are inclofed in the dufter, and the rapidity of 
its motion feparates the duft from them, and forces it 
through the wire. It is of confiderable advantage to 
ufe the dufter beforefeledtion, as it makes that opera¬ 
tion lefs pernicious to the feleffors. 

The fc eft ion is performed much in the fame man¬ 
ner as we have already deferibed; only it is found 
more convenient to have the tables for cutting off the 
knots and Hitching, and for forming them into a pro¬ 
per fhape, in the fame place with, the cutting table. 
The furface both of tliefe and of the cutting table is 
compofed of a wire net, which in every part of the 
operation allows the remaining dull; and re! ufe of every 
kind to efcape. 

The rags, without any kind of putrefa£lion,are again 
earri d from the cutting table back to the dufter, and 
from thence to the engine, where, in general, they are 
in the fpace of fix hours reduced to the fluff proper 
for making paper. The hard and foft of the fame qua¬ 


lity are placed in different lots; but they can be redu¬ 
ced to (tuff at the fame time, provided the foft be put 
fomewbat later into the engine. 

The engine is that part of the mill with performs 
the whole aftion of reducing the rags topafte, or, as 
it may be termed, of trituration. The number of the 
engines depend on the extent of the paper-work, on 
the force of water, or on the cor.ftrudtion of the ma¬ 
chinery. 

It will afford a fufficicnt idea of the work, to give 
in detail a dcicriptiou of the different parts of the en¬ 
gine. See Plate CCCLXXVI. Figure 1.repreferns the 
chapiter which covers the roller.. It is four feet three 
incites in length, and two feet e'ght inches in breadth. 
The fuperior part is pierced with tvro openings run¬ 
ning crofswife, 1,2, 3, 4, into which enter the chalfes 
or wicker-frames, figures 6. and 7.; the firft, made of 
wire cloth, enters into the opening 3 and 4; the fe- 
cond, nude of hair-cloth, and ftrengthened with feve- 
ral crols-bars of wood, enters into the opening 1,2, 
ferves to retain the fmall pieces of rags which efcape 
through the firft, and prevents them from falling into 
the dalot or hole-fcupper, fig. 2. This hole-fcupper 
is placed acrofs the vat of the engine, parallel to the 
axle of the roller ; the part 9 enters into the notch c 
of the chapiter; and the extremity h enters into the: 
opening k of the tunnel kl (fig. 3.), by which means 
the water dallied through the. wicker-frames by eve¬ 
ry revolution >.f the roller, is precipitated into the- 
canal j /;, and lofes itfelf below the engine. The 
figures 4, 9, and 10. reprefent the roller in perfpec- 
tive, in plane, and in profile. It is two feet in dia- 
mecer, and two feet three inches in length. The- 
trundle head A is 16 inches in diameter, about half 
as much in length, and furnilhed with feven fpindles 
of iron, which are ferewed to the end of the trundle 
head, made alio of iron. The teeth or blades of the 
roller are 27 in number, and fitted ftrongly into the 
wood which compoli s its body, parallel to its axis. 
They are of that thicknefs as to leave as much empty 
fpace as they occupy. The exterior face . <f each of 
tire b'ades lhould be made round, and divided into two 
parts, with a longitudinal moti-n, as in the profile- 
a a a, fig. 10. 

The axis AB of the roller (fig.'4. and 9. f has two-, 
parts pet feClly rounded in A and in B, which perform, 
the office of pivots. Th. fe pivots reft in the fbekets A 
and B (fig. 8 .) in the middle of the levers OAH and: 
OBH. It is by means of thefe levers that they raife 
at pleafure, or lower the axis of the roller, and fit it 
exadlly, and in a parallel manner,, to the plate. The 
plates (fee fig. 5. 0 are made of fteel cut. into channels,, 
in luch a manner as to correfpond with the blades of 
the roller. Their cbanels are not perpendicular, but. 
oblique; and there are two rows of them, bx, xd, con. 
filling of feven or eight blades each on one plate.—. 
Tho.e in bx, for the purpole of changing the plate, 
lie in an oppofite. direction to thofe in xd. The le¬ 
vers, are kept in their pofition near the vat by bands of' 
iron, MN and mn ; 1 between which, they are made 
higher or lower by the cogged: wheel H, which fup- 
ports one of the extremities. Wedges N/z are like- 
wife employed to fix the levers at a convenient height: 
above the plates. Finally, every vat is fupplied with., 
a fmall Hide door, which is occafionallyraifed to carry 
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^; tt °p VT ’‘' t ^ e P re P aret - fluff by means of the fcuppers of wood of brafs and copper. The mills with rollers are in ArtofMa. 
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—ln_ Fig. 5. is placed in the vat fig. 8. ; the roller mallets Two Dutch rollers of the conftru&ion we > n i - ur °pe. 

14 (fig. 4 ) is placed above it in fuch a manner that h ive juft now defcribed will prepare as much ftutf in 
Working the pivots reft in the fockets of the levers; the fcup- the lame time as 24 mallets; they require infinitely 
"ine C Cn " P® 1 ( fi g- 2- ) an< l the chapiter are difpofed in the lefs room; they do it wi hout putrefadlion, and as they 
manner abovementioned. The vat is charged with do it in lefs tine, and with lefs water, they occafion 
a proper quantity of rags, and frelh water is admit- much lefs wafte of the ftuff. 

ted by a fpigot placed at one of the corners. In When the ftuff is brought to perfection, it is con- 
this fituation, when the engine is put in motion, the veyed into a general repofitory, which lupplies the vat 
roller turning upon its axis draws the water and the from which the flieets of paper are formed Tills vat 
rags by tjje lealt inclined plane, and making them pafs is made of wood, and generally about five feet in dia- 
betvveen its blades and the channels of the plate, meter, and two and an half in depth. It is kept in 
dafhes them agamft the chapiter and the wicker- temperature by means of a grate introduced by a hole, 
frames; and, in fhort, part of them falls back into and furrounded on the infide of the vat with a cafe of 
the vat, and returns into the circulation. The caufe copper. For fuel to this grate, they ufe charcoal or 
of this circulation is evidently the continual void oc- wood; and, frequently, to prevent fmoke, the wall of 
cafioned by the movement of the roller on the one that building comes in contaft with one part of the 
fide, and the return of the water and the ftuff on vat, and the fire has no communication with the place 
the other. where they make the paper. 

As all the rags are not thrown towards the part B d Every vat is furnifhed on the upper part with planks, 
of the chapiter, from whence they might fall back inclofed inwards, and even railed in with wood, to pre¬ 
sto the vat, but a part of them to a greater diftance ; vent any of the ftuff from running over in the op tra¬ 
it is neceifary to have the wicker-frames formerly de- tion. Acrofs the vat is a plank which they call the 
feribed, not only to prevent their lofs, but to allow the trapan, pierced with holes at one of the extremities, 
dirty water to efcape. The fpigot at the corner of and refting on the planks which furround the vat. 
the vat continually fupplies this wafte of water. This The forms or moulds are cqmpofed of wire-cloth, 
operation would be fufficient to whiten the rags, al- and a moveable frame. It is with thel'e that they 
though the rollers were raifed confiderably from the fetch up the ftuff from the vat, in order to form the 
plate ; and therefore the force and action of the rol- fheets. of paper. The fides of the form are made of 
lers reducing them to ftuff muff be much more effec- oak, which is previoufly fteeped in water, and other- 
tual. It requires great fkill to conduct the engine, wife prepared to prevent warping. The wire-cloth is 
whether it be with regard to the firft quantity, to the made larger than the fheet of paper, and the excefs of 
proper time for adding the fofter rags, to the aug- it on all fides is covered with a moveable frame. This 
'menting or diminiftiing the water in proportion to the frame is neceifary to retain the ftuff of which the pa- 
Trituration; or, finally, to knowing exadtly when the - per is made on the cloth; and it muft be exa&ly adapt- 
Ituff is reduced to a proper confiftency. ed to the form, otherwife the edges of the paper will 

In the paper-manufactory at Montargis, it was at- be ragged and badly finiftied. The wire-cloth of the 
Tempted to introduce rollers of the greateft ftrength form is varied in proportion to the finenefs of the pa- 
and the lead weight poflible, in order to give them the per and the nature of the ftuff. 
greater rapidity; but the experiment did not fucceed: The felts are pieces of woollen cloth fpread over 

the rollers of prodigious rapidity were found to pro- every fheet of paper, and upon which the Iheets are 
duce ftuff neither in greater quantity nor of fuperior laid, to detach them from the form, to prevent them 
quality. The moft experienced artifts have eftablifhed from adhering together, to imbibe part of the water 
a proportion between the motion of the roller and the with which the ftuff is charged,’and to tranfmit the 
greater or lefs refiftance of the rags. And the Dutch, whole of it when placed under the action of the prefs. 
who have arrived at a very great perfeftion in this art, The two fides of the felt are differently raifed : that 
have followed a method totally different from that of which the hair is longeft is applied to the fheets 
pradtifed at Montargis. A roller in Holland com- which are laid down ; and any alteration of this difpo- 
piete in all its parts weighs nearly 36 hundred weight; fitioa would produce a change in the texture of the 
and they find this neceifary for cutting the rags, efpe- paper. The ftuff of which the felts are made fliould 
xially if they have not been putrefied. In proportion- he fufficiently ftrong, in order that it may be ftretched 
ing the rapidity to the refiftance, they have alfo difeo- exadlly on the fheets without forming into folds; and, 
vered, that a flow motion is preferable to a rapid one. at the fame time, fufficiently pliant to yield in every 
The rollers at Saardom, by calculation made from the direction without injury to the wet paper. As tha 
different parts of the machinery, make about 68 revo- felts have to refill: the reiterated efforts of the prefs, it 
lutions in a minute; thofe at Montargis about 166.— appears neceifary that the wrap be very ftrong, of 
•In Holland, too, tlrs trituration of the rags is divided combed wool, and well twilled. On the other hand, 
into two diftinct operations, performed by rollers con- as they have to imbibe a certain quantity of water, 
ftru&ed on different principles: the firft of them, for and to return it, it is neceifary that the woof be of 
'cutting the rags and preparing for the other, is furnilh- carded wool, and drawn out into a (lack thread.— 
ed .with blades of fteel without any moifture, and with Tbefe are the utenftls, together with the prefs, which 
a ccniiderable fpnee between them; the fecond, in- are ufed in die apartment where the fheets of paper are The 
tended to reduce the fluff to the proper confiftency, formed. cation of 

has a greater number of blades, compofed of a mixture The vat being furnifhed with a fufficient quantity of paper. 

ftuff 
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Art of Ma- {luff and of water, two inftruments are employed to form and on the oppofite fide they fi rm an aflem-Art of Ma¬ 
king Paper m i x them; the one of wlfch E a limple pole, and the blage of parallel and rounded rilines. As in the pa- ; :lll £ 1 “I" r 

in Europe, a pole armed with a piece of board, rounded and per which is molt highly finillicd the regulai ity of thefe 1 

full of holes. This operation is repeat as often as impreffions is did vifible, it is evident that all the ope- 
the fluff falls to the bottom. In the princi; ai wiiting rations to which it is fubmitted have chiefly in view 

mills in England, they uie for this purpofe wh.it is to foften thefe impreffions wit!,out deilroying them, 

called a hog, which is a machine within the vat that, It is c! conf .quence, therefore, to attend to the com- 
by means of y fmall wheel on the outfide, is m.ide to bination of labour which operates on thefe impreffions. 
turn conftantly round, and keep the fluff in perpetual The coucher, in turning the form on the felt, flattens 
motion. When the fluff and water are properly mix- a little the rounded eminences which are in relievo on 
ed, it is eafy to perceive whether the previous opera- one of the surfaces, and occafions at the fame time the 
ti ms have been complete. When the fluff floats dole, hollow places made by the wire-cloth to be partly fill- 
and in regular flakes, it is a proof that it has been well ed up. Meanwhile the effort which is made in de- 
triturated; and the parts of the rags which nave elcaped taching the form, produces an infinite number of Imall 
the rollers alfo appear. hairs in every protuberant part of the fleet. 

After this operation the workman takes one of the Under the aflion of tlv* prefs, firft with the felts and 
forms, furnifhed with its frame, by the middle ol the then without them, the pc foiling of the grain of pa- 
fliort fides, and fixing the frame round the wire c’oth per ftill goes on. The veiliges of the protuberances 
with his thumbs, he plunges it obliquely four or live made by the wires are altogether flattened, and of con- 
inches into the vat, beginning by the long fide, winch fequence the hollows oppolite to them dnappear alfo; 
is neareft to him. after the immerhon he raifes but the traces formed by the interfaces of the wire, in 
it to a level: by thefe movements he fetches up on the con equence of their thicknefs, appear on both fides,, 
form a fufficient quantity of fluff; and as foon as the and are rounded by the prefs. 

form is railed the water efcapes through the wire- The rilings traced on each fide of the paper, and 
cloth, and the fuperfluity of the fluff over the fides which can be difcovered by the eye on that which is 
of the frame. The fibrous parts of the fluff arrange moll highly finiihed, form what is called the grain of' 
themfelves regularly on the wire-cloth of the form, paper. The ■ different operations ought to foften but 
not only in proportion as the water efcapes, but alfo not deftroy it; which is effeftually done by employ- 
as the workman favours this effefl by gently fhaking ing the hammer. This grain appears in the Dutch, 
the form. Afterwards, having placed the form on a paper; which is a fufficient proof, that though they 
piece of board, the workman takes off the frame or have brought this part of the art to the greateft per- 
deckle, and glides this form towards the coucher; who, feftion, they have not employed hammers, ' ut more 
having previoufly laid his felt, places it with his left limple and ingenious means. The grain of paper is 
hand in an inclined fituation, on a plank fixed on the often disfigured by the felts when they are too much 
edge of the vat and full of holes During this ope- ufed, or when the wool does n -t cover the thread, 
ration the workman applies his frame, and begins a fe- In this cafe, when the paper is fubmitted to the prefs,, 
cond fheet. The coucher fiezes this inflant, takes it lakes the additional traces of the warp and the woot^ 
with his left hand the lorm, now fufficiently dry, and and compofes a furlace extremely irregular, 
laying the Iheet of paper upon the felt, returns the The paper, the grain of which is highly foftened, 
form by gliding it along the trapan of the vat. is muth fitter for the purpofes of writing than that 

They proceed in this manner, laying alternately a which is fmoothed by the hammer: on the other 
fheet and a felt, till they have made !;x quires ot pa- hand, a coarfe and unequal grain very much oppofes. 
per, which is called a pojt; and this they do with fuch the movements of the pen ; as that which is beat ren-. 
fwif tnefs, that, in many forts ct paper, two men make ders them very uncertain. The art of making piper, 
upwards of 20 polls in a day. When the lall fheet of therefore, (hould confift in preferving, and at the fame- 
the poft is covered with the laft >elt, the workmen time, in highly foftening, the grain: the Dutch have 
about the vat unite together and l'ubmit the whole carried this to the higheft perfeflion. iy 

heap to the aflion of the prefs. They begin at firft The exchange fucceeds the operation laft deferibed. Exchange, 
to prefs it with a middling lever, and afterwards with It is condufled in a hall contiguous to the vat, fupplied 
a lever of about fifteen feet in length. After this opera- with feveral preffes, and with a long table. The 
ration another perfon feparates the fheetsoi paper from workman arranges on this table the paper newly fa- 
the felts, laying them in a heap ; and feveral of thefe bricated, into heaps ; each heap containing eight or 
heaps collefled together are again put under the ten of thofe laft under the prefs,. kept-, feparate by a 
jg prefs. woollen felt. The prefs is large enough to receive 

Grain of The fluff which forms a Iheet of paper is received, two of them at once, placed the one at the other’s fide, 
paper. as we have already faid, on a lorm made of wir,e-cloth» When the compreffion is judged fufficient, the heaps 
which is more or lefs fine in proportion to the fluff,, of paper are carried back to the table, and the whole 
and furrounded with a wooden frame, and fupported turned Iheet by Iheet, in fuch a manner that the fur- 
in the middle by many crofs bars of wood. In confe.- face of every Iheet is expofed to a new one ; and 
quence of this conftruflion, it is eafy to perceive, that in this fituation they are again brought under the 
the Iheet of paper will take and preferve the imp ref- prefs. It is in conducting thefe two operations fome- 
fions of all the pieces which compofe the form, and of times to four or five times, or as often as the nature 
the empty fpaces between them. of the paper requires, that the peifeftion of the Dutch 

The traces of tire wire-cloth are evidently perceived plan confifts. If the fluff be fine, or the paper lien¬ 
ee th.e fide of the Iheet which was attached to the der, the exchange is lefs frequently repeated. In this 

operatic*. 
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Art cf Mi- operation it is neceffary to alter the fituation of the 
Paper heapS) 

with regard to one another, every time they 
i n are pat under the prefs ; and alfr, as the heaps are 

higheft: toward the middle, to place .'mall pieces of 
felt at the extremities, in order to bring every part 
of them under an equal preffure. A Angle man with 
four cr five preffes may exchange all the paper pro¬ 
duced by two vats, provided the previous prefling at the 
vats be well performed. The work of the exchange 
generally lafts about two days on a given quantity ot 
paper. 

When the paper has undergone thefe operations, it 
is not only foftened in the fa. face, but better felted, 
and rendered more pliant in the anterior parts of the 
fluff. In fhort, a great part of the water which it had 
irhbibed in the operation of the vat is diflipated. By 
the felting of paper is un'derftood the approximation 
of the fibres of the fluff, and their adhering more clofe- 
ly together. The paper is felted in proportion as the 
Water efcapes; and this effeft is produced by the ma¬ 
nagement and reiterated aftion of the prefs. Were it 
not for the gradual operation of the prefs, the paper 
would be porous and compofed of filaments adhering 
clofely together. The fuperiority of the Dutch over 
the French paper depends almoft entirely on this ope¬ 
ration. 

If the fleets of paper are found to adhere together, 
it' is a proof that the bufinefs of the prefs has been 
badly conducted. To avoid this inconveniency, it is 
neceffary to bring down the prefs at firft gently, and 
by degrees with greater force, and to raife it as fud- 
■denly as poffible. By this means the water, which is 
impelled to the fides of the heaps, and which has not 
yet efcaped, returns to the centre; the fheets are 
equally dry, and the operation executed without diffi¬ 
culty. 

According to the ftate of drynefs in which the pa¬ 
per is found when it comes from the apartment of the 
vat, it is either preifed before or after the firft ex¬ 
change. The operation of the prefs fhould be reitera¬ 
ted and mandged witli great care; other wife, in the 
foft ftate c f the paper, there is a danger that its grain 
and tranfparency be totally deftroyed. Another effen- 
tial principal to the fuccefs of the exchange is, that 
the grain of the paper be originally We’l raifed. For 
this purpofe the vt ire-cloth of the Dutch forms is com¬ 
pofed of a rounder wire than thofe ufed in France, by 
which they gain the greateft degree of tranfparency, 
and are in no danger of deftroyingthe grain. Befides 
this, the Dutch take care to proportion the wires even 
where the forms are equal to the thicknefs of the pa¬ 
per. 

Almoft every kind of paper is confiderably imprbved 
by the exchange, and receives a degree of perfeftion 
which renders it more agreeable in the ufe. But it is 
neceffary toobferve at the fame time, that all papers 
are not equally fufctptible of this melioration ; on the 
contrary, if the fluff be unequal, dry, or Weakened 
by the deftruftion of the fine parts, it acquires no¬ 
thing of that luftre and foftnefs, and appearance of 
velvet, which the exchange gives to fluff properly pre- 
jg pared. 

'Of the dry- The {beds for drying the paper are in the neigh¬ 
ing of pa- bourhood of the paper-mill; and are furnifhed With a 
pw. vftfl number of cords, on which they hang the fheets 
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both before and after the fizing. The fheds are fur- z.rtol M-j- 
rounded with moveable lattices, to admit a quantity '' S f >a I’ er 
of air fufficieni for drying the paper. The cords of 1 arepc -. 
the ftied are ftretched as much as poffible ; and the 
paper, four or five fheets of it together, is placed on 
them by means of a wooden inftmment refembling a 
pick-ax. The principal difficulty in drying the paper, 
conlifts in gradually admitting the external air, and in 
preventing the cords from imbibing moifture. With 
regard to the firft of thefe, the Dutch ufe very low 
lheds,and conftfuft their lattices with great exaftnefs. 

By this means the Dutch paper is dried equally, and 
is extremely fupple before the fizing. They prevent 
the cords from imbibing- the water by covering them 
with wax. In ufingfuch cords, the moifture does not 
continue in the line of contaft between the paper and 
the cord, which prevents the fleet from ftretching in 
that particular place by its weight, and from the folds 
which the moifture in the fubfequent operations might' 
occafion. The Dutch alfo employ cords of confider- 
able thicknefs, and place fewer of them under the 
fleets ; by which means they diminifh the points of 
contaft, and give a freer and more equal circulation to 
the air. ip 

The fize for paper is made of the fhreds and pair- Of the 
ings got from the tanners, curriers, and parchment- f‘ zip g of 
makers. Ali the putrefied parts and the lime are care- P a P er * 
fully feparated from them, and they are incloied into 
a kind of bafket, and let down by a rope and pulljr 
into the cauldron. This is a late invention, and ferres 
two valuable purpofes. It makes it eafy to draw out 
the pieces of leather when the fize is extracted from 
them by boiling, or eafy to return them into the boiler 
if the operation be not complete. When the fubftance 
is fufficiently extrafted, it is allowed to fettle for feme 
time; and it is twice filtered before it is put into the 
veffel into which they dip the paper. 

Immediately before the operation, a certain quantity 
of ahvm is added to the fize. The workman takes a 
handful of the fleets, fmoothed and rendered as fupple 
as poffible, in his left hand, dips them into the veffel, 
and holds them feparate with his right, that they may 
equally imbibe the fize. After holding them above 
the veffel for a flort fpace of time, he feizes oh the 
other fide with his right hand, and again dips them 
into the veffel. When he has finifhed ten or a dozen 
of thefe handfuls, they are fubmitted to the aft ion of 
the prefs. The fuperfluous fize is carried back to the 
veffel by means of a ifnall pipe. The veffel in which 
the paper is fixed is made of copper, and furnifhed with 
a grate, to give the fize when neceffary a due tempe¬ 
rature; and a piece of thin board or felt is placed 
between every handful as they are laid on the table of 
the prefs. 

The Dutch arevery careful in fizing their paper to 
have every fleet in the fame handful of equal arynefs ; 
becaufe it is found that the dry fheets imbibe the fize 
more flowly than thofe which retain fome degree of 
moifture. They begin by felefting the podges in the 
dr\ ing-houfe ; and after having made them fupple, and 
having deftroyed the adherence between the fleets, 
they feparate them into handfuls in proportion to the 
drynefs, each of them containing that number which 
they can dip at one t me. Befides this precaution, 
they take care to apply two fleets of brown paper of 

an 
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Art of Ma-an equal fize to every handful. This brown paper, 
king Paper f5 rm> folid, and already fized, is of ufe to fupport the 
mHurope. 

As foon as the paper is fized, it is the practice of 
fome papermills to carry it immediately to the drying 
houfe, and hang it before it cools fheetby fheet on the 
cords. The paper, unlefs particular attention be paid 
to the lattices of the drying-houfe, is apt to dry too 
fall, whereby a great part of the fv/.e goes off in eva¬ 
poration ; or, if too flow, it falls to the ground. The 
Dutch drying-houfes are the beft to prevent thefe in¬ 
conveniences :—But the exchange after the fizing, 
which is generally pradtified in Holland, is the beft 
remedy. They begin this operation on the handfuls 
of paper, either while they are ftill hot, or otherwife 
as they find it convenient. But, after the exchange, 
they are careful to allow the heaps to be altogether 
cold before they are lubmitted to the prefs. Without 
this precaution, the fize would either be wholly fquee- 
zed out by the prefs of the exchange, Orthe furface of 
the paper become very irregular. It is of confequence 
that the paper, ftill warm from the fizing, grow gra¬ 
dually firm, under the operation of the exchange, in 
proportion as it cools. By this method it receives that 
varnifh which is afterwards brought to perfedtion un¬ 
der the prefs, and in which the excellency of the paper 
either for writing or drawing chiefly confifts. It is 
in confequence of the exchanging and prefling that 
the Dutch paper is foft and equal, and that the fize 
penetrates into the body of it, and is extended equally* 
over its furface. 

The exchange after the fizing ought to be conduc¬ 
ted with the greateft fkill and attention, becaufe the 
grain of the paper then receives impreOhms which can 
never be eradicated. When the fized paper is alfo ex¬ 
changed, it is poffible to hang more fheets together on 
the cords of the drying houfe. The paper dries better 
in this condition, and the fize is preferved without any 
fenfible wafte, becaufe the fheets of paper mutually pre¬ 
vent the rapid operation of the external air. And as 
the fize has already penetrated into the paper, and is 
fixed on the furface the infenfible progrefs of a well 
conduced drying houfe renders all the good effedls 
more perfect in proportion as it is flovvly dried. 

If to thefe confiderations he added the damage done 
to the paper in drying it immediately after the prefs 
of the fizing room, whether it be done in railing the 
haiis by feparating the fheets, or in cracking the fur¬ 
face, it is evident that the trouble of the fecund ex- 
change is infinitely overpaid by the advantage. 

Of the fi. When the paper is l'ufficiently dry, it is carried to the 
nilh.ng finilhing room, where it is prelfed, felecled, examined,' 
loom. folded, made up into quires, and finally into reams.— 
It is here put twice under the prefs; firft, when it is 
at its full’fize, and- fecondly, after it is folded. 

The principal labour of this place confifts in affort- 
ing the paper into different lets, according to its qua¬ 
lity and faults ; after which it is made up into quires. 
The [ erfon who'does this mull poffefs great fit'll, and 
be capable of great attention, becaufe he acts as a 
check on tho'c who feparated the paper into di Eft rent 
lots. He takes the fheets with his right hand, folds 
them, examines them, lays them over iiis left arm till 
he has the number requifite for a quire, brings the 
Tides parallel to one another, and places them in heaps 
under the table. An expert workman, if proper care 
Vol.XIH. 


has been taken in afforting the lots, will finifh in this Art of Ma- 
manner near 600 quires in a day. k' n St Pa P <r 

The paper is afterwards colledled into reams of 20 i-cn'l" 
quires each, and for the laft time put under the prefs, 
where it is continued for 10 or 12 hours, or as long 
as the demand of the paper-mill will permit. 2t 

A method has lately been difeovered of bleaching A new me- 
the rags or fluff, which will undoubtedly be adopted t ^° {! of 
everywhere in the preparation of wr iting paper, pro- 
vided the expence of the procefs be not too great. or fluff. 
This difeovery was made by Scheele, M. Berthollet, 
and M, Chaptal. The firft of thefe illuftrious writers 
communicated to the Swedifh Academy of Sciences an 
Effay on Manganefe, containing a numerous feries of 
experiments, intended to inveiligate the nature and 
properties of that fubftance. Among thefe experi¬ 
ments were feveraluhich pointed rut anew ftate of 
the muriatic acid, or the acid difliUed from fea-lbk, 
otherwife known under the name of the acid cr ffril 
of fea-falt. This ftate of the rhurial'C acid was pro¬ 
duced by Mr Scheele, in confequence of putting the 
faid acid into a retort or dillilling veffel, along with 
the abovementioned fubftance called manganefe , and 
dillilling over the acid into a proper receiver ; it was 
found to have changed its nature and properties in a 
very remarkable manner, while at the fame time the 
manganefe remaining in the retort had fuffered a very 
material alteration. 

To the new ftate of the acid thus produced, in con¬ 
fequence of certain theoretic ideas which Mr Scheele 
entertained refpefling the mutual adtion of the original 
muriatic acid and the manganefe on each other during 
the prOcefs of diftillation, he gave the name of dephlo- 
giflic.ited muriatic acid. Since the time of this original 
difeovery, in confequence of certain changes which 
have occurred in the theory or philofophy of chemi- 
ftiy, tliis new ftate of the acid of fea-falt has been 
called the oxygenated muriatic acid. Among many other 
properties of it difeovered by Mr Scheele, the moft re¬ 
markable was, that it deftroyed the colour of every ve¬ 
getable fubftance which was expofed to its adtion ; or, 
in other words, it bleached them : or, in the language 
of the dyers, it difeharged their colours ; that is to fay, 
whatever happened to be the colour of any vegetable 
body that was fubmitted to the adtion of the oxyge¬ 
nated or dcphlogifticated muriatic acid, it always be¬ 
came white, or loft its colouring matter. 

In the year 1786, DrBedoes, now profeffor of che- 
irfiftry in the univerfity of Oxford, published an Eng- 
lifh tranflation of the Chemical Effays cf Mr Scheele ; 
and thereby made known to the chemifts of great 
Britain the power of the oxygenated or dephlogiilica- 
ted muriatic acid, to bleach or whiten vegetable fub. 

(lances, or to difeharge cr decompofe their colours. 

But M. Berthollet, a celebrated chemift in France, and 
one of the members of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, appears to have been the firft who thought of 
rendering the above recited difeovery fubfervient to 
the purpofes of manufadture. 

In 1789, he publifhed in the Annaks de Chhnie ail 
effay calculated entirely for the ufe of manufadturn-fi, 
by being divefted of th: oretic difeuflions; of which 
the title is, <! Method of bleaching linen or cotto 1 
cloths, threads, and yarns, by means of oxygenated 
muriatic acid, and of fome ether properties of that li¬ 
quor which rnay be ufeful in manufactures.” 
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.irtof Ma- In the fame work, and in the fame year, M. Chap- 
ting Paper tal, another French chemift, publifhed an account of 
feme experiments, in which, among many other appli¬ 
cations of the oxygenated muriatic acid to purpofes 
ufeful in the ceconomical arts, he gives information of 
having bleached or whitened coari’e rags ufed by the 
paper makers, fo as greatly to improve the quality of 
the paper into which they were afterwards manufac¬ 
tured. His preparation of this bleaching liquor differs 
not from Berthollet’s, which is as follows: “ Take fix 
ounces of manganefe and fixteen ounces of fca-falt, 
both reduced to a fine powder; mix thefe accurately, 
and introduce them into a retort or diftilling, veffel: 
Then take twelve ounces of oil of vitriol and eight 
ounces of water, mixed together and allowed to cool; 
add thefe to the other ingredients in the retort, and 
conned! the retort with a cafk or receiver capable of 
holding twenty feven gallons and a half of water, but 
only containing twenty five gallons, which is to be im¬ 
pregnated with the gas or vapour of the oxygenated 
muriatic acid; and proceed to diftiilation, firft with¬ 
out and afterwards with a fire gradually raifed, till the. 
whole acid comes over.” 

Experiments have been made with this liquor both 
by fome cf the principal paper makers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edinburgh and by Meffrs Clement and 
George Taylors of Maidftone in Kent. By the for¬ 
mer it was found, that paper made of rags and pulp 
whitened in this manner, was fuperior to any other 
made of fimilar materials, not only in colour but in 
finenefs of texture. By the latter, the excellence of 
the liquor was found to be fo great, that probably 
having never heard of Scheele, Berthollet, and Chaptal, 
and conceiving themfelves to be the firft inventors of 
it, they obtained a patent for its exclufive ufe, which 
other manufadhtrers will doubtlefs difregard. It is 
not to be concealed, however, that, even with all the 
precautions which can poffibly be taken at firft, va- 
lious circumftances of imperfeflion muft neceffarily re¬ 
main to be removed by means of farther experience, 
both in the perfection of the bleaching procefs and the 
ceconomy of its application to ufe; but for the attain¬ 
ing of this experience a fhorttime will rarely be fuf- 
ficient. 


colour on the back of the paper, where the larger Different 
ftrokes have funk in, or are vilible thro’ it; as if part of killds of 
the irony matter of the vitriol was in a more fubtile or Pa P er ~ 
diffolved ftate than the reft, and funk further, on ac- ” 

count of its not being fully difengaged from the acid^ 
or fufficiently combined with the aftringent matter, of 
the galls. Hence, it fhould feem probable, that if the 
paper was impregnated with aftringent matter, the co¬ 
lour of the ink would be more durable. To fee how far 
this notion was well founded, I dipt fome paper in an 
infufton of galls; and, when dry, repeated the dipping 
a fecond and third time. On the paper thus prepared, 
and fome that was unprepared, I wrote with different 
inks ; feveral of which, that the effects might be more 
feufible, had an over-proportion of vitriol. The wri¬ 
tings being expofed to the weather till the belt of the 
inks on the unprepared paper had faded and changed 
their colour, thofe on the prepared paper were all 
found to retain their blacknefs. It is therefore re. 
commended to the confideration of the paper-makers, 
whether a particular kind of paper might not be pre¬ 
pared for thofe ufes where the long duration of the 
writing is of principal importance, by impregnating it 
with galls or other aftringents, in fome of the opera¬ 
tions it paffes through before it receives the glazing ; 
as for inftance, by ufing an aftringent infufion inftead 
of common water, in the laft operation, when the 
matter is reduced into a pulp for being formed into 
fheets. The brownifh hue which the paper receives 
from the galling, would not perhaps be any great ob- 
ftacle to its ufe; and, if the propofal fhould be thought 
worthy of being carried into execution, further in¬ 
quiries may poffibly difeover the means of obviating 
the imperfection, and communicating aftringency with¬ 
out colour.” 24 

The paper ufed for drawing, or for coloured maps, is Paper Bt 
in fome mills made from one kind of white fluff, either f° r draw- 
fine or middling; in others from a mixture of three or ln s> or ° r 
four kinds of fluff of different colours. The Dutch 
were not long ago almoft wholly in poffcfiion of this 
manufadture. The fame qualities are neceffary in this 
paper as in that for writing. The grain, however, muft 
be a little more raifed, although foftened by the ex¬ 
change; for, without this grain, the pencil would leave 
with difficulty the traces of the objefts. Great care 
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Sect. II. Of the different Kinds of Paper . is alfo neceffary in the fizing of this paper, that the 

drawing be neatly performed, and alfo that the finking 
The paper proper for writing fhould be without of the ink or colours into the irregularities of the fluff 
knots, without any parts of the fluff not tritura- be prevented. 

ted, without folds, and without -wrinkles, of a fupple This paper is alfo made in greateft perfection by Of furni- 
texture, its grain uniform and regular, foftened in the fluffs not rotted. Thefe take a more even glofs, and ture P a P er - 
exchange, and not deftreyed by fmoothing. The are in better condition to receive all the impreffions of 
ground of this paper muft-be extremely white, or fha- the painter. It is alfo neceffary that furniture paper 
decl with a very light blue, which adds to its natural be well foftened, and fubmitted to the exchange, to 
fplendor. It is of great importance that it be fully take more exactly the outlines of the figures. The 
and equally fized, otherwife the writing cannot be well French have carried this part of the manufadture of pa- 
finifhed, and the turnings of the letters will be very per to the high eft ftate of perfedtion. 

imperfeft. This paper fhould be made from fluff not The Britilh and Dutch have had the greateft fuc- Pafteboard 
putrefied, which takes a better grain, receives m<. re cefs in manufafturing pafteboard, which they make ufed in the 
benefit from the exchange, is more equally fized, and either from a fingle mafs of fluff on the form, or from m3n uff» 
finally, is lefs fubjedl to folds and wrinkles in the dif- a collection of feveral fheets parted together. In both 
ferent operations. To make paper peculiarly fit for cafes, the fheets of pafteboard are made of fluff not cloth> 
durable writing, Dr Lewis recommends the impregna- rotted, and triturated with rollers furnifhed with blades 
tion of it with aftringent materials. “ It is obfervable of well tempered Heel. By the operation of the ex- 
{fays he) that writings firft begin to fade or change their change, and fmoothing continued for a long time, the 
J Britifh 
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Briiifli and Dutch obtain folid and fmooth fluffs, 
which neither break under the fi.lds of cloth nor ad¬ 
here to them. The ftuffs not putrefied have another 
advantage in this fpecies of pafteboard, namely, that 
of refilling the a£lion of heat, which they experience 
between the folds of cloth, without wafting or tarnifh- 
ing, and of confequence they may be ufed for a long time. 

In England they hive at lead equalled any other 
nation in the manufadhtre of this paper; and even Sect. III. Mf-ellancovs O'f-rvations on Pnj>-r. 
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France which fells card-paper to the Dutch and the Mifve lane- 

other northern nations. The ra^s of Anttoumois have ou \ 

, v r . « vaiions on 

the peculiar quality of not'turning too loit in the }>u- 

trefadlion, and the mills of that province reduce them —1- v -- 

to fluff though they be not much putrefied. '1 he 

French, we believe, excel every other nation in this 

branch cf the manufafture of paper. 


in Scotland they have arrived to fuch a degree of 
perfection in this art, that great part of what they 
manufadture is fent into England. It requires to be 
made of a loft and equal fluff, without folds or 
wrinkles, of a natural whitenefs, and with a (hade of 
blue. It mull be fized lefs ftrongly than writing paper, 
but fufficiently well to give neatnefs to the charadlers. 
This paper, thus properly prepared, yields eafx’y to 
the printing-profs, and takes a fufficient quantity of 
ink. The fluff mufl be without greafe, and wrought 
with that degree of flownefs as to make it fpread equal¬ 
ly over the form, and take a neat and regular grain; 
w.thout this the charadlers will not be equally marked 
in every part of the page ; and the fmalleft quanti y of 
greafe renders the firing unequal and imperfect. Some 
artifls with coniiderable f.iccefs, both to meliorate the 
grain, and to reduce the inequalities of the furface, 
have fubmitted this paper to the exchange. And it 
is proper to add, that a moderate degree of exchanging 
and of preffmg may be of great fervice after the fhsets 
are printed, to deflroy the hollow places occafioned by 
the prefs, and the relievo of the letters. 

Engraving requires a paper of the fame qualities 
with the laft mentioned, with refpedt to the fluff, which 
mufl be pure, without knots, and equally redu¬ 
ced; the grain uniform, and the fheets without 
folds or wrinkles. To preferve the grain, it is ne- 
ceifaiy that it be dried flowly in the loweft place 
of the drying-houfe. If it is fubmitted to the ex¬ 
change, the effects of it mufl be moderated with the 
greatefl care, and the addon of the two firft preffes 
mufl be equally diftributed over the whole mafs, other- 
wile the inequality of the moiflure at the middle and 
fides will expofe it to wrinkles in the drying. The 
firing of this paper mud- alfo be moderate. Thefe cir- 
cumftances'are neeeffary to make it receive with neat¬ 
nefs all the foft and delicate touches of the p!a r e.— 
The left and ) Elding paper of Auvergne polielfes all 
tbofe advantages ; and accordingly a great quantity 
of this and cf printing paper were formerly imported 
into Bntain and Holland from France, where they 
ft ill continue to rot the materials from which they 


make engraving paper, 
but'lately invented 


The wire wove frame, though 
ivo tire told, peculiarly adapted 
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to this kind of paper. 

Paper for cards muft be manufaclured fi t m a pretty 
firm fluff, in order to tale that degree offmoothr.efs 
which makes the cards glide eaiily over c.ne •mother in 
of painting ufing. For this reafon the eardmakers reject every 
< n a fmooth ’ K ; n j 0 f paper which is f ft and without flrength. 
lurracc. qqpg p a p er requires to be very much fized, fmee the 
fizing holds the place of varaifti, to which the fmooth¬ 
ing gives a glazed and filming fit face. To anfwer all 
thefe purpofes, the rags require to be a little rotted, 
a d the mallets ftrongly armed with iron flud?. At 
prefu.t Ang-. umois is almofl the or.ly province in 


To hinder paper from finking, take about the fize 
of a nut of rock alum, difiolve it in a g!a r s of clear wa¬ 
ter, and apply it to the paper, which has not been fuf¬ 
ficiently lived, with a fine fponge. It is in this man¬ 
ner that the papcr-manufaflurers of Paris prepare the 
paper for drawing called papi.rs leva. When there is 
occafion to write on a printed book, or on paper too 
fr’efh, it is fufficient to mix a little gum with ordinary 
ink. 

To give to writing paper a brilliant varnifh, take 
that which is of an ordinary finsnefs, very fmooth, 
without any kind of fta'n or hairs on its furface; 
ftretch it on a fmooth plank, and by means of a hare’s 
foot cover it vth a thin and equal layer of fandarac 
finely powdered. Afterwards, if a whole ream is to be 
varnifhed,take eight ounces of rock alum and one ounce 
of white fugarcandy; bring them to boil in fix pints 
of water ; and when the liquor is lukewarm, wet that 
fide of the fheet which has been covered with the fan¬ 
darac with a fine fponge; lay Lhe fheets in a heap, 
one (heet exadlly above another ; and fubmit the ream 
to the prefs for the fpace of twelve hours : hang them 
afterwards fheet by fheet on the cords of the drying- 
houfe ; put them again under the prefs for fome days 
to ftretch them; and finally, beat them with a book¬ 
binder's mallet. This paper can only be ufed for three 
er four months after it is prepared. 

Painters prepare their paper for drawing, and give 
it a dark ground, which fpares them much labour of 
the pencil afterwards in thofe places where {hade is 
neeeffary. For this purpofe, they take white paper 
and pafs a fponge ovef it, which has imbibed water 
impregnated with foot, leaving the light places to be 
formed afterwards. They ufe alfo a kind of paper for 
drawing, which is called tainted paper. A light colour 
is paffed over the whole ground, which deprives the 
paper of its original brightnefs, and makes the light 
places of the print appear more in relievo, and more 
luminous. 

The method moil common and moil convenient for 
copying a print, is to ufe oiled paper. The manner 
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Paper pre¬ 
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this paper is to take that which is thin co;ivin S a 

print. 


of prepa 

and fmooth, known commonly by the name of ferpent 
pap:r, and moiften it with a competition, of two-parts of 
the oil of walnuts and one part c f the oil of turpen¬ 
tine mixed well together. A fheet of pafteboard and 
a fheet of paper are laid on a fmooth table above 
them are placed two fheets of paper to be prepared ; 
and a layer of the oil applied to the uppermofl is fuf¬ 
ficient to penetrate both. This may be done to any 
number of fheets, and a ftrong fheet of pafteboard is 
placed over the whole. The heap is afterwards fub¬ 
mitted to the prefs, under which it remains for two or 
three days till the oil be completely dry. Paper pre¬ 
pared in this manner ferves to copy very readily and 
4X2 exadlly 
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exactly all kinds of figures and plans: becaufe being 
altogether tranfparent, all the parts of the drawing, 
whether of light or fhade, are eafily diftinguifhed. 

Befides the paper made from the albedos, it is ne- 
ceilury for wrapping up gunpowder and valuable wri¬ 
tings, to have a paper that will not eafily take fire, 
ti le paper. ITta manner in which this is prepared is extremely 
fimple. Ordinary paper is dipped into boiling liquid, 
confiding of three-fourths of water and one fourth of 
diffolved alum. This fait, which is not inflammable, 
covers the furface of the paper, and renders it in fotne 
meafure incombudible. 

In the feafon of verjuice, a little of it diluted with 
water is diffident for obliterating any frefli fpot of 
ink. The fait of the verjuice diffolved in water an- 
fwers the purpofe equally well, and the fait of the for- 
rel is alfo employed, though with lefs effect. If the 
fpots be dry, and the above acids are infufficient to 
eradicate them, a little aquafortis diluted in water and 
applied with the feather of a quill or a fine hair pencil, 
will make them entirely difappear. 

Books and manuferipts are fometimes defaced by 
accidental ftains with oil. To remove fuch blemifhes, 
burn flieeps bones and reduce them t • a fine powder; 
lay a quantity of this powder on each fide of the ftain; 
place it between two fheets of white paper, and fub- 
mit it for twelve hours to the profs. If the ftains have 
not diuppeared it will be neceffary to reiterate the 
procefs. 

To make oiled papers take colours; mix with the 
colours a very fmall quantity either of the gall of a 
pike or carp; and as thefe fubftances are of the nature 
of foap, they diffolve the greafe that is in the paper-, 
and permit the colours to be fpread over the furface. 

Emery paper, which is employed for taking the ruft 
from iron without wafting it, is made by impregnating 
coarfe paper with gummed water or any other tena¬ 
cious fubftance, and then covering it over with the 
fineft emery. 

The colours proper for paper are not different from 
thofe ufed for other fubftances, and are enumerated 
under the article Colour- Making. They are applied 
with foft brufhes, after being tempered to a due de¬ 
cree with fize or gum water. If the paper on which 
they are to be laid is foft, fo that the colours are apt 
to go through, it mu ft alfo be (ized before they are 
laid on, or a proportionably larger quantity muft be 
ufed along with the colours themfelves. If a confi- 
derable extent of the paper is to be done over with one 
colour, it muft receive feveral coatings, as thin as pof- 
fible, letting each coat dry before another is put on, 
otherwife the colour will be unequal. 

Take yellow schre, grind it with rain-water, and 
lay a ground with it upon the paper all over; when 
dry, take the white of eggs, beat it clear with white 
fugarcandy, and ftrike it all over: then lay on the leaf- 
gold ; and when dry poliih it with a tooth. Some 
take faffron, boil it in water, and diffolve a little gum 
with it; then they ftrike it over the paper, lay on the 
gold ; and, when dry, they polifh it. 

Take two fcruples of clear glue made of neats lea- 
paper after ther, one fcruple of white alum, and half a pint of 
the t hmefe c l e ar water; fimmer the whole over a flow fire, till the 
method v - a t er f s confirmed, or the fteam ceafes: Then, your 
ifilvcr U fheets of paper being laid on a fmootb table, you d p 
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a pretty large pencil into that glue, and daub it over Mifcella- 
as even as you can, repeating this two or three times: neous Oh- 
then fife the powder of talc through a fine fieve, made 
cf horfe-hair or gauze, over it; and then hang it up 
to dry; and, when dry, rub off the fuperfluous talc, 
which ferves again for the fame purpofe. The talc 
you prepare in the following manner:. Take fine white 
tranfparent Mnfcovy talc; boil it in clear water for 
four hours; then take it off the fire and let it ftand 
fo for two days: then take it out, wafh it well, and 
put it into a linen rag, and beat it to pieces with a 
mallet: to 10 pounds cf talc add 3 pounds of v.h:te 
alum, and grind them together in a little hand mill; 
fift it through a gauze-fieve; and being thus reduced 
to a powder, put it into water, and juft boil it up: 
then let it fink to the bottom, pour off the water from 
it, place the powder in the fun to dry, and it will be¬ 
come a hard confidence. This beat in a mortar to an 
impalpable powder, and keep it for the ufe above- 
mentioned, free from duft. 

The common grounds laid in water are made by white and 
mixing whiting with the common glovers fize, and coloured 
laying it on the paper with a proper brufli in the moft grounds 
even manner. This is all that is required, where the P^P^ r 
ground is to be left white; and the paper being then 0 ‘ 
hung on a proper frame till it be dry, is fit to be 
painted. When coloured grounds are required, the 
fame method muft be purfued, and- the ground of 
whiting firft laid; except in pale-colours, fuch as ftraw- 
colours or pink, where a fecond coating may fome¬ 
times be fpared, by mixing fome ftrong colour with 
the whiting. ' ^ 

There are three methods by which paper-hangings Method of 
are painted; the firft by printing on the colours ; painting 
the fecond by ufing the Jltncil; and the third by the paper 
laying them on with a pencil, as in other kinds of hangings, 
painting. 

When the colours are laid on by printing, the im- 
preffion is made by wooden prints; which are cut in 
fuch manner, that the figure tr be expreffed is made 
to projeft from the furface by cutting away all the 
other part; and this being charged with the colours 
tempered with their proper vehicle, by letting it gent¬ 
ly down on a block on which the colour is previcufly 
fpread, conveys it from thence to the ground of the 
paper, on which it is made to fall more forcibly by 
means of its weight, and the effort of the arm of the 
perfon who ufes the print. It is eafy to conclude, that 
there muft be as many feparate prints as there are 
colours to be printed. But where there are more than 
one, great care muft be taken, after the firft to let 
the print Fall exadlly on the fame part of the paper 
as that which went before; otherwife the figure of the 
deft gn would be brought into irregularity and confnfioB. 

In common paper of low price, it is ufuul, therefore, 
to print only the outlines, and lay on the reft of the 
colours by ftencilling; which both faves the expence 
of cutting more prints, and can be praftifed by com¬ 
mon workmen, not requiring the great care and dex¬ 
terity neceflary to the ufing feveral prints-. 

The manner of pencilling the colours is this. The 
figure, v hich all the pa; ts of any particular colour make 
in the defign to be painted, is to be cut out, in a piece 
of thin leather or oil-cloth, which pieces of leather or 
oil-cloth are called pencils; and being laid flat on the 

fheets 
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ftiects of paper to be printed, fpread on a table or floor, 
are to be rubbed over with the colour, properly tem¬ 
pered by means of a large hrufli. The colour pa fling 
over the whole is confequently fpread in thofe parts of 
the paper where the cloth or leather is cut away, and 
give the fame efTc« 5 t as if laid on by a print. This is 
ncverthelefs only practicable in parts where there are 
only detached maffes or fpots of colours: for where 
there are fmall continued lines, or parts that run one 
into another, it is difficult to preferve the connedion 
or continuity of the parts of the cloth, or to keep the 
fmaUer corners clofe down to the paper; and therefore, 
in fuch cafes, prints are preferable. Stencilling is in¬ 
deed a cheaper method of ridding coarie work than 
printing: but without fuch extraordinary attention and 
trouble as render it equally difficult with printing, it 
is far lefs beautiful and e-ad in the etFed. For the 
outline of the fpots of colour want that fliarpnels and 
regularity that are given by prints, befides the irc- 
quentextralineations,oi deviations from thejult figure, 
which happens by the original mifplacing of the Iten- 
cils, or the Hutting the place of them during the ope¬ 
ration. 

Pencilling is only ufed in the cafe of nicer work, 
fuch as the better imitations of the India paper. It is 
performed in the fame manner as other paintings in 
water or varnifli. It is fometimes ufed only to fill the 
outlines already formed by printing, where the price 
of the colour, or the exadnefs of the manner in which 
it is required to be laid on, render the flencilling or 
printing it lefs proper; at other times, it is ufed 
for forming or delineating fome parts of the defign, 
where a fpirit of freedom and variety, not to be 
had in printed outlines, are deflred to be had in the 
work. 

The paper defigned for receiving the flock is firft 
prepared with a varnifh-ground with fome proper co¬ 
lour, or by that of the paper itfelf. It is frequently 


pradifed to print fome Moiiflc, or other fmall running 
figure in colours, on the ground, before the fl-’-ck be 
laid on ; and it may be done with any pigment of the 
colour deflred, tempered with varnilh, and laid on by 
a print cut correfponding to that end. 

The method of laying on the flock is this. A wooden 
print being cut, as is above defaibed, for laying on 
the colour in fuch manner that the pa: t of the deflgn 
which is intended for the flock may projed beyond 
the reft of the furface, the varr.ifh is put on a block 
covered with leather or oil-cloth, and the print is to 
be ufed alfo in the fame manner, to lay the varnifh on 
all the parts where the flock is to be fixed. The fheet, 
thus prepared by the varnifhed impreflion, is then to 
be removed to another block or table and to be ftrew 
ed over with flock; which is afterwards to be gently 
compreffed by a board, or fome other flat body, to 
make the varnifh take the better hold of it: and then 
the fheet is to be hung on a frame till the varnifli be 
perfed y dry; at which time the fuperfluous part of 
flock is to be brufhed ofF by a foft camel’s-hair brufh; 
and the proper flock will be found ter adhere in a very 
ftrong manner. 

The method of preparing, the flock is, by cutting 
woollen-rags or pieces of cloth with the hand, by 
means of a large bill or chopping knife ; or by means 
of a machine worked by a horfe-mi!l. 

.There is a kind of counterfeit flock-paper, which, 
when well managed, has very much the f.irrie effed to 
the eye as the real, though done with lefs expcnce. 
The manner of making this fort is, by laying a ground 
of varnilh on tire paper; and having afterwards print¬ 
ed the defign of the flock in varnifh, in the fame man¬ 
ner as for the true; inftead of the flock, fome pig¬ 
ment, or dry colour, of the fame hue with the flock 
required by the defign, but fomewhat of a darker fhade, 
being well powdered is llrewed on the printed varnifh,. 
and produces nearly the fame appearance. 


PAP 

Paper- P.V'T.*-Money is a term frequently made nfe of for 
Mu’.sy. bank-bills, which pafs currently in trade inftead of 
v gold and filver. 

Concerning this fpecies of currency, the national 
utility of which has been controverted by fome, we 
have the following obfervations in Dr Sm th’s Treatife 
on the Wealth of Nations: “ The fubftitution of paper 
in the room of gold and filver money replaces a very 
expenfive inftrument of commerce with one much lefs 
coftly, and fometimes equally convenient. Circulation 
comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it cofts 
lefs both to ereff and maintain than the old one. 

“ When lire people of any particular country have 
fuch confidence in the fortune, probity, arid prudence 
of a particular banket, as to believe that he is always 
ready to pay upon demand fuch of his promifl’ory notes 
as are likely at any time to be prefented to him, thofe 
notes come to have the fame currency as gold and fil¬ 
ver money, from the confidence that fuch money can 
at any time he had for them. 

A particular banker lends among his caftomers 
hi a own promiflary notes, to the amount we ihall fup- 
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pofe, of ico,ooo 1 . As thofe notes ferve all the pur- 
pe-fes of money, his debtors pay him the fame intereft 
as if he had lent them fo much money. This intereft 
is the fource of his gain. Though fome of thofe notes 
are continually corning back upon, him for payment, 
part of them continue to circulate for months and years 
together. Though he has generally in circulation, 
therefore,, notes to die amount of ioo,cool. 20,0001, 
in gold and filver, may frequently be a fufficient pro- 
vi ion for anfwering occafional demands. By this ope¬ 
ration, therefore, 20,0001. in gold and filver perform 
all tire functions which ioo,oool. could otherwife have 
performed. Eighty thou find pounds of gold and fil¬ 
ver can therefore, in this manner, be fpared from the 
circulation of the country ; and if different operations 
of the fame kind (hould at the fame time be carried on 
by many different banks and bankers, the whole circu¬ 
lation may be thus conduced with a fifth part only of 
the gold and filver. 

“ Let us fuppofe for example, that the whole cir¬ 
culating money of fome particular country amounted, 
at a particular time, to i,coo,gcc> 1. fterling, that fum 

being 
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being then fufficient for circulating the whole annual 
produce of their land and labour. Let us fuppofe too, 
that, fome time thereafter, different banks and bankers 
iffiied promiffory notes, payable to the bearer, to the 
extent of 1,000,oool. referring in their different coffers 
200,000 1 . for anfwering occational demands. There 
would remain, therefore, in circulation 80c,00c 1. in 
gold and filver, and 1,000,cool, of bank notes, or 
1,800,oool. of paper and money together. But the 
annual produce of the land and labour or the country 
had before required only 1,000,0001. to circulate and 
diftribute it to its proper confumers, and that annual 
produce cannot be immediately augmented by thofe 
operations of banking. One million, therefore, will 
be fufficient to circulate it after them. The goods to 
be bought and fold being precifely the fame as before, 
the fame quantity of money will be fufficient for buy¬ 
ing and felling them. The channel of circulation, if 
I may be allowed fuclr an exprellion, will remain pre- 
cifely the fame as before. One million we have fup- 
pofed fufficient to fill that channel. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, is poured into it beyond this fum, cannot run in 
it, but mud overflow. One million eight hundred 
ihoufand pounds are poured into it. Eight hundred 
thoufand pounds, therefore, muff overflow, that fum 
being over and above what can be employed in the cir¬ 
culation of the country. But though this fum cannot 
be employed at home, it is too valuable to be allowed 
to lie idle. It will therefore be fent abroad, in order 
to feek that profitable employment which it cannot 
find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad ; be- 
caufe, at a diflance from the banks which iffue it, and 
from the country in which payment of it can be ex- 
afled by law, if will not be received in common pay¬ 
ments. Gold and filver, therefore, to the amount of 
800,0001. will be fent abroad, and the channel of home 
circulation Hill remain filled with 1,000,000 1 . of paper 
inftead of 1,000,0001. of thofe metals which filled it 
before. 

“ But though fo great a quantity of gold and fil¬ 
ver is thus fent abroad, we mutt not imagine that it is 
fent abroad for nothing, or that its proprietors make a 
prefent of it to foreign nations. They will exchange 
it for foreign goods of tome kind or another, in order 1 
to fupply the confumption either of fome other foreign 
country or of their own. 

If they employ it in purchasing goods in one fo¬ 
reign country in older to fupply the confumption of 
another, or in what is called the carrying ti a.>e, what¬ 
ever profit they make will be an addition to the neat 
revenue of their own country. It is like a new fund, 
created for carrying on a new trade; domeftic buiinefs 
being now tranfadled by paper, and the gold and filver 
bring converted into a fund for this new trade. 

“ If they employ it in purchafing icreign goods for 
home-confumption, they may either firlt purcliafe fuch 
goods as are likely to be confirmed by idle people who 
produce nothing, fuch as foreign wines, foreign filks, 
&c.; or, fecondly, they may purchaie an additional 
flock of materials, tools, and provifions, in order to 
employ an additional number of indullrious people, 
who reproduce, with a profit, the value of their annual 
confumption. 

“ So far as it is employed in the firil way, it pro¬ 
motes prodigality, increales expence and confumption, 


without increasing produ&ion, or eftablifhing any per- Paper- 
manent fund for fupporting that expence, and is in Money, 
every refpedl hurtful to the fociety. v — 

“ bo far as it is employed in the fecond way, it 
promotes indullry; and though it increafes the con¬ 
fumption of the fociety, it provides a permanent fund 
for fupporting that confumption, the people who con- 
&me, reproducing with a profit, the whole value of 
their annual confumption. The grofs revenue of the 
fociety, the annual produce of their land and labour, 
is increafed by the whole value which the labour of 
thole workmen adds to the materials Upon which they 
are employed; and their neat revenue by what re¬ 
mains of this value, after deducing what is neceffary 
for fupporting the tools and inilruments of their trade. 

“ That the greater part of the gold and filver 
which, being foiced abroad by thofe operations of 
banking, is employed in purchafing foreign goods for 
home confumption, is and muff be employed for pur- 
chafing thole ot this fecund kind, fee ms not only pro¬ 
bable, but almoft unavoidable. Though fome parti¬ 
cular men may ibmetimes increafc their expence very 
confiderably, though their revenue does not increafc at 
ail, we may be allured that no clafs or order of men 
e\ cr does fo; becaufe, though the principles of com¬ 
mon prudence do not always govern the conduit of 
every individual, they always influence that of the ma¬ 
jority of every clafs or order. But the revenue of idle 
people, confidered as a clafs or order, cannot in the 
l'malleft degree be .increafed by thofe operations of 
banking. Their expence in general, therefore, cannot 
be much increafed by them, though that of a few in¬ 
dividuals among them may, and in reality fometimes 
is. The demand of idle people, therefore, for foreign 
goods, being the fame, or very nearly the fame, as be¬ 
fore, a very fmall part of the money, which being for¬ 
ced abroad by thofe operations of banking, is employ¬ 
ed in purchafing foreign goods for home-confumption, 
is likely to be employed in purchafing thofe for their 
ufe. The greater part of it will naturally be dellined 
for the employment of indullry, and not lor the main¬ 
tenance of idlencfs. 

“ When we compute the quantity of indullry which 
the circulating capital of any fociety can employ, we 
mud always have regard to thofe parts of it only which 
contill in provifions, materials, and finilhed work : the 
other, which confilts in money, and which ferves only 
to circulate thofe three mull always be deducted. In 
order to put indullry into molion, three things are re- 
qiulite ; materials to work upon, tools to work wi h, 
and the wages or recompence for the fake of which the 
work is done. Money is neith.r a material to work 
upon, nor a tool to work with ; and though the wages 
of the workman are commonly paid to him in money, 
his real revenue, like that of all other men, con fids, not 
in the money, but in the money’s worth; no: in the 
metal pieces, but in what can be got for them. 

“ The quantity of indullry which any capital can 
employ, mull evidently be equal to the number of 
workmen whom it can fupply with materials, tools, 
and a maintenance fuitable to the nature of the work. 

Money may be requifite for purchafing the materials 
and tools of the work, as well as the maintenance of 
the workmen. But the quantity of indullry which the 
whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal both 

to 
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Paper- to the money which purchafes, and to the materials, 

Money, tools, and maintainance, which are purchafed with it; 

' v but only to one or other of thofe two values, and to 
the latter more properly than to the former. 

“ When paper is fubftituted in the room of gold and 
filver money, the quantity of the materials, tools, and 
maintenance, which the whole circulating capital can 
fupply, may be increafed by the whole value of gold 
and lilver which ufed to be employed in purchafmg 
them. The whole value of the great wheel of circula¬ 
tion and diilribution is added to the goods which are 
circulated and diftributed by means of it. The opera¬ 
tion, in fome meafure, refembles that of the undertaker 
of lome great work, who in confequcnce of fome im¬ 
provement in mechanics, takes down his old machi¬ 
nery, and adds the difference between its price and 
that of the new to his circulating capital, to the fund 
from which he furnilhes materials and wages to his 
workmen. 

“ What the proportion is which the circulating mo¬ 
ney of any country beat s to the whole value of the an¬ 
nual produce circulated by means of it, is perhaps 
impoflible to determine. It has been computed by 
different authors at a fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, 
and at a thirtieth part of that value. But how fmall 
foever the proportion which the circulating money may 
bear to the whole value of the annual produce, as but 
a part, and frequently but a fmall part, of that pro¬ 
duce, is ever deflined for the maintainance of indultry, 
it muft always bear a very confiderable proportion to 
that part. When, therefore, by the fubffitution of 
paper, the gold, and filver neceflary for circulation is 
reduced to perhaps a fifth part of the former quantity, 
i f the value of only the greater part of the other four- 
fifths be added to the funds which are deftined for the 
maintenance of induftry, it muft make a very conlid?r- 
able addition to the quantity of that induftry, anil 
confequently to the value of the annual produce of land 
and labour. 

“ That part of his capital which a dealer is obliged 
to keep by him unemployed, for anfwering occafional 
demands, is fo much dead ftock, producing nothing 
either to him or to his country. The judicious opera¬ 
tions of banking enable him to make it active and 
pird.nftive. The gold and lilver money which cir¬ 
culates in any country, and by means of which the pro¬ 
duce of its land and labour is annually circulated and 
diftributed to the proper confumers, is, in the fame man¬ 
ner as the ready money of the dealer, all dead ftock.— 
It is a very valuable part of the capital of the country, 
which produces nothing to the country. The judicious 
operations of banking, by fubftituting paper in the 
room of a great part of it, enables the country to make 
a great part of this dead ftock aftive and productive. 
The gold and filver money which circulates in ar.y 
country, may very properly be compared to a highway, 
which while it circulates and carries to market all the 
giafs and corn of the country, produces itfelf not a 
(ingle pile of either. The judicious operations of 
banking, by providing, if I may be allowed fo violent 
a metaphor, a fort of waggon-way through the air, 
enable the country to convert, as it were, a great part of 
its highways into good paftures and cornfields, and 
thereby to increafe very confiderably the annual pro¬ 
duce of its land and labour. The commerce and 
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induftry of the country, however, it muft be acknow- Paper- 
ledged, though they may be fomewhat augmented, Money 
cannot be altogether fo fecure, when they are thus, as p a ^ cr 
it were,fufpended upon the Daedalian wings of paper- . a P' er ‘ 
money, as when they travel about upon the folicl 
ground of gold and filver. 

“ The whole paper-money of every kind which can 
eafily circulate in any country, never can exceed the 
value of the gold and filver, of which it fupplio'; the 
place, or which (the commerce being fuppofed the 
fame) would circulate there if there was no paper- 
money. If twenty-fhilling notes, for example, are the 
loweft paper-money current in Scotland, the whole of 
that currency, which can eafily circulate there, canr.ot 
exceed the funi of gold and filver which would be r e- 
ceflary for tranfadting the annual exchanges of twenty 
(hillings value and upwards ufually tranfafted within 
that country. Sh> uld the circulating paper at any 
time exceed that fum, as the excefs could neither be 
fent abroad, nor be employed in the circulation cf the 
country, it muft immediately return upon the banks to 
be exchanged for gold and diver. Many people would 
immediately perceive that they had more of this paper 
than was neceflary for tranfadting their bufinefs at 
home, and as they could not fend it abroad, they would 
immediately demand payment of it from the banks. 

When this fuperfluous paper was converted into gold 
and filver, they could eafily find a ufe for it by fending 
it abroad ; but they could find none while it remained 
in the fliape of paper. There would immediately 
therefore, be a run upon the banks to the whole 
extent of this fuperfluous paper, and if they fliowed 
any difficulty or backwardnefs in payment, to a 
much greater extent; the alarm which this would 
occafion neceflarily increafing the run.” See Bank 
and Trade. 

P.i?fr Office, an office in the palace of Whitehall, 
in which all the public writings, matters of ftate and 
council, proclamations, letters, intelligences, negotia¬ 
tions abroad, and generally all di/’patches that pais 
through the offices of the fccretaries of ftate, are 
lodged, by way of library. 

PAPIER mache. This is a fubftance made of 
cuttings of white or brown paper, boiled in water, 
and beaten in a mortar, till they are reduced into a 
kind of pafte, and then boiled with a folution of gum 
arabic or of lize, to give tenacity to the pafte, which 
is afterwards formed into different toys, See. by pref- 
fing it into oiled moulds. "When dry, it is done over 
with a mixture of fize and lamp-black, and afterwards 
varnilhed. The black varnilh for thefe toys, accord- 
, ing to Dr Lewis, is prepared as follows: Some colo¬ 
phony, or turpentine boiled down till it becomes black 
and friable, is melted in a glazed earthen veflel, and 
thrice as much amber in fine powder fprinkled in by 
degreeq with the addition of a little fpirit c r oil of 
turpentine nowand then : when the amber is melted, 
fprinkle in the fame quantity of farcocc 11a, continu¬ 
ing to ftir them, and to add more fpirit of turpentine, 
till the whole becomes fluid ; then (train out the clear 
through a coarfe hair-bag, prefling it gently between 
hot boards. This varnilh, mixed with ivory-black in. 
fine powder, is applied, in a hot room, on the dried 
paper pafte; which is then fet in a gently heated 
oven, next day in a hotter oven, and the third day in 

a very 
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Taphhgo. a very liot one, and let Hand each time till the oven earthquake. In this ifland St Paul by his eloquence Paphos 
ma > grows cold. The pafte thus varnilhed is hard, durable, converted Sergius, a Roman proconful. He here like- I! 

Paphos. glofly, and bears liquors hot or cold. wife conferred the deaconfhip on his difciple and col- P 3 ?' 1 ^ 

PAPHLAGONIA (anc. geog.), a country of the league Titus, who foon after fuffered martyrdom. 

Hither Afia, beginning at Parthenius, a river of Paphos was an epifcopal city in the time of the Lu* 
Bithynia, on the weft, and extending in length to the ftgnans: and it is ftill the feat of a bifhop, who is a 
Halys eaftward, with the Euxine to the north, and fuffragan to the archbifhop of Nicofia. On the weft. 

Galatia to the fouth. Pliny enlarges the limits on the ern fide of the ifland thete are a great number of feat- 
weft fide to the river Billis, on this fide the Parthenius. tered villages; but they are not worthy of notice, 

It is called Pylizmenia by fome (Pliny). Paphlcgon.s, being either abandoned or in ruins.” 
the people, mentioned by Homer, and therefore of no Mr Bruce informs us, that in the neighbourhood of 
fln.ill antiquity. A fuperftitious and filly people (Lu- this place many filver medals of excellent workmanfhip 
cian) ; a brave people (Homer); taking their name are dug up ; they are, however, but of little eftimation 
from Ph.rleg (Boccbart). among the antiquarians, being chiefly of towns of the 

PAPHOS (anc. gepg.), two adjoining iflands on fize of thofe found at Crete and Rhodes, and in all the 
. the weft fide of the ifland of Cyprus; the one called iflands of the Archipelago. There are fome excellent 
HaLu Paphos (Stra! o, Ptolemy, Pliny) ; the other N:a Greek Intaglios: generally upon better ftones than 
Paphos; and when mentioned without an adjunft, ufual in the iflands. This illuftrious traveller informs us 
this latter is always underftood. Both dedicated to that he has feen fome heads of Jupiter, remarkable for 
Venus, and left undiftinguifhed by the poets (Virgil, bulky hair and beard, which were of excellent work* 
Horace). Hence Vestas is furnumed Pctphh, Paphii manih'p, and worthy of any price. All the inhabitants 
the people, (Coins, Scephanus) It was reftored by of the ifland are fubjedt to fevers, but efpecially thofe 
Auguftus, after a lhock of an earthquake, and called in the neighbourhood of Paphos. The fame traveller 
Augujla (Dio). obferves, that Cyprus was very long undifeovered ; 

The Abbe Mariti, in his Travels through Cyprus, for though flaps had been failing on the Mediterranean, 
gives the following account of the ifland of Paphos. ‘ It 1700 years before Chrifl, and though the ifland is only 
is fituated (fays he) on the fouthern fide : it contained a day’s failing from the continent of Afia on the north 
the celebrated temple of Venus ; which, together with and eaft, and little more from that of Africa on the 
the city, was deftroyed by an earthquake, fo that the fouth, it was not known at the building of Tyre, a 
leaft veftige of it is not now to be feen. A lake in the little before the Trojan war, that is, 500 years after 
neighbourhood, which even in fummer overflows with the neighbouring feas had been navigated. . It was co- 
ftagnant and corrupted water, renders the air in fome vered with wood at its firft difeovery ; and our author is 
degree unwholefome. On the weftern coaft is the. new of opinion, that it was not well known even at the time 
Paphos, called by fome of the modern geographers ofbuilding of Solomon’s temple jbecaufe we do not find 
Baffos; a name which is unknown in the ifland of Cy- that Hiram king of Tyre, though juft in its neighbour- 
prus. That we may not pofitively afcribe to the lat- hood, ever had recourfe to it for wood : though the 
ter every thing that hiftory tells us of Paphos in ge- carriage would undoubtedly have been eafier from 
neral, it may not be here improper to mention that it thence, than to have brought it down from the top of 
has been feveral times deftroyed. This city had a Mount Lebanon. Eratofthenes informs us, that in 
port, where veflels trading upon that coaft ftill caft ancient times the ifland was fo overgrown with wood, 
anchor ; but this happens only in fummer ; for, that it could not be tilled ; fo that they firft cut down 
beino - expofed to every wind, it is extremely dange- the timber to be ufed in the furnaces for melting ft 1 .ver 
rous. The bottom of it is full of (harp rocks ; which and copper ; that after this they builj fleets with it: 

femetimes deftroy the cables fo much, that mariners but finding even this infufficient, they gave liberty to 

are obliged to keep them afloat on the lurface of the all ftrangeis to cut it down for whatever purpofe they 
water, by means of empty calks fixed to them at cer- pleafed ; and not only fo, but they gave them after- 
tain diftances. In the neighbourhood there are two wards the property of the ground they had cleared, 
failles; one on the borders of the fea, and the other Matters are now quite altered ; and the want of wood 

on the fnmmit of a little hill: but the latter is at is a principal complaint in moft parts of the ifland. 

prefent in ruins. The government of Paphos confitls About Acamas, however, on the weft fide of the ifland, 
of a digdaban or commiflary ; a cadi; and an aga, who the wood is ftill thick and impervious, inhabited by 
preiides over the cuftomhoufe. Of all the Chriftian large flags and wild boars of a monftrous fize. Mr 
edifices, there is none remaining but the church of Bruce was -informed, that a live elephant had lately 
St George, in which fervice is performed by the been feen there, but gave no credit to the account. 

Greek minifters. The produftions of this part of the PAPIAS, bifhop of Hieropolis, a city of Phrygia, 
ifland, which are all of an excellent quality, are filk, bar- was the difciple of St John the Evangelift, and the 
ley, and other kinds of grain. To dilcover the origin companion of Polycarp, as St Jerome obferves, and 
of the old and new Paphos, would be carrying light not of John the Ancient, as fome other authors have 
into'the midft of the thickeft darknefs. When we maintained. He compofed a work in five books, 
have added conjeflure to conjecture, we are ftill in the ir.titled Expo/i.'hns tf tie Difcourfs of our Lord, of 
fame fituation. As this is an attempt fuperior to my which there are only fome fragments now remainin'?-, 
abilities, I fhall leave it to the divining, though un- He it was who introduced the opinion of the MilLc- 
certain, knowledge of our antiquaries. I muft, how- narlans. 

ever, obferve, that there was here formerly a temple de- PAPILIO, the Butterfly; in zoology, a crenv.s 
dicated to Venus, which was entirely deftroyed by an of infefts belonging to the order of lepidopterm It 

1 has 
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I'apilio. has four wings, imbricated with a kind of downy 
— fcales : the tongue is convoluted in a fpiral form ; 
and the body is hairy. The antennte grow thicker 
towards their extremity, and are in moil fubjedts ter¬ 
minated by a kind of capitulum or head. The wing 0 , 
when fitting, are eredl, infomuch that their extremi¬ 
ties meet or touch one another above the body. They 
fly in the day-time. There are 273 fpccies, principally 
Earbut on diftinguifhed by the colour of their v/ings. Mr Barbut 
Inftds. has divided them into four feftions, which lie thus cha- 
rafteiizes, 1. The equites, or riders, the upper wings 
being longer from the hindermoft angle to the point 
than to the bafe: their antennae are often filiform. 
They are divided into Trojans; which for the mofl 
part are black, with blood-like fpots on the bread : 
and Greeks, whofe bread has no fuch marks; the 
fmall eye being placed at the angle of the anus; and 
of thefe fome are without bunds or fillets, others with 
■bands or fillets. 2. The heliconians, whofe wings are 
narrow throughout, often bare; the upper oblong, the 
under ones very ftiort. 3. The Dana!, whofe wings 
are entire; tire candidi, with whitifh wings; the 
feftivi, with variegated wings. 4. The nymph als, 
whofe wings are denticulated: divided into the gem- 
Hiati, whofe wings have eyes; fubdivided into thofe 
which have eyes on all the wings ; thofe which have 
them on the upper wings; thofe which have them on 
the under ones; and the phalerati, whofe wings are 
without eyes. 5. The plebeians, whofe larva is often 
contracted: divided into the rurales, with darkifh fpots 
on their wings; and the urbkols, with fpots gene¬ 
rally tranfparent on their wings. 

The beauties of this elegant part of the creation are 
well known ; and there are few who can contemplate 
them without aftonifliment. We have the following 
account of their various ftages of exiltence in Barbut*. 
"* Ibid. « The caterpillar (fays he) informs us is what manner 
it prepares for the lethargic fleep, which is to ferve as 
a tranfition to its metamorphofis. The period of its 
reptile life beii g accomplifhed, it changes its form to 
■become an inhabitant of the air. The chryfalis is at 
once the tomb of the caterpillar and the cradle of the 
butterfly. It is within a filken cod, or under a tranf- 
parent veil, that this great miracle of nature is daily 
wrought. But how does the weak defencelefs butter¬ 
fly, fcarce unfolded into exiltence, go about to make 
its way through the impenetrable walls that prefer¬ 
red it from infult during its torpid Gate ? How 
will it bear the effulgence of the light, and keennefs 
of the air ? Take one of their cods, make an aperture 
in it with a pair of fciffars, fix it againft a glafs, ob- 
fetve the infedl, you will perceive the organs gradually 
difplaying themfelves: follow his operation with your 
eye ; he ftruggles to break loofe from his confinement. 
' Obferve the frothy liquor which it difgorges; that 
liquor ferves to foften the end of the cod, which at 
length yields to the butting of the infefl’s head. By 
degrees the bar is removed, and the butterfly fprings 
forth ; the impreffion of the air afts upon its wings, 
flightly apparent at firft,but which afterwards expand 
with remarkable rapidity. The difplay of them is 
fometimes checked by drought, in which cafe the in- 
ltd is deprived of the faculty of flying, The roftrum, 
-extended under the covering of the chryfalis, is-in this 
lull ftate rolled up into a fpiral,. and lodged in a recefs 
- Vol. XIII. 
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prepared for it. The fly is now pci fcctly Teamed ; it Papin, 
gently flutters, then takes its flight, and puilues its v ' 
mazy wanderings over the enamelled meads, plunging 
its roftrum into the cups of ncdlareous flower?.” p; ate 

Of papilio N“ x, Barbut gives the folk wing account, ccclxxi'.- . 
“ The ground colour of the infcdl is a beautiful glofiy 
black, the fuperior wings are ornamented with white 
forked clouds; the inferior ones arc adorned with fpots 
of a blood-colour, tlvfe neareft the extremities being 
of a lunular form, and are indented, terminating in an 
extended tail, and are edged with while. The ape x, 
or crown of the head, is tipt with the fame red colour 
which encircles the fhoulders, and terminates the abdo¬ 
men the fpace of about five rings.” 

Of N° 2. he fpeaks thus : “ The form of the v/ings 
referable* the preceding infecls. They are beautifully 
variegated with black and yellow; the infeiior ones 
terminate in a tail, and, according to the character of 
the fedion, are adorned with an eye of a ycllowifh red 
colour, encircled with blue, whieh is fuuated at the 
edge, neareft the extremity of the abdomen. This is 
the largeft, and one of the mod beautiful infeds Eng¬ 
land produces. The caterpillar is large and fmootli, 
of a bright green colour, with tranfverial bands, of a 
deep glofly purple upon every ring, which bands are 
enriched with yellow fpots ; it feeds on wild fennel 
and other umbelliferous plants; changes into the chry- 
falis in July, affumes the winged ftate in Auguil, and 
frequents meadows. It fometimes appears in May.” 

And of N° 3. we have this account: “ The peacock, 
or peacock’s eye, is eafily known by the peacock’s eyes 
which it bears above, four in number, one upon each 
wing, which has given it the name it has. Its wings, 
very angulous, are black underneath ; above they are 
of a reddifh dun colour. The upper ones have on their 
fuperior edge two black oblong fpots, with a yellow 
one between the two. At their extremity is found 
the eye, large, reddifh in the middle; forrounded with 
a yellow circle, accompanied by a fmall portion of blue 
towards the exterior fide. On that fame fide, follow¬ 
ing the diredion of the margin, there are five or fix 
white fpots, fet in order. The inferior wings are 
browner, and have each a large eye of a very dark blue 
in the middle, furrounded by an afii-colour circle. The 
caterpillar of this butterfly is of a deep black, dotted 
with a little white.” 

We cannot conclude this article without noticing 
fome very Angular fpecies ; of which Mr Reaumur has 
given an account, and which deferve particular re- 
gard. 

One fpecies of thefe he has called the bundle of dry 
leaves. This, when it- is in a ftate of reft, has wholly 
the appearance of a little duller of the decayed leaves 
of fome herb. The pofition and colour of its wings 
greatly favour this refemblance, and they have very 
large ribs; wholly like thofe of the leaves of plants, 
and are indented in the fame manner at their edges as 
the leaves of many plants are. This feerr.s to point 
out the care of nature for the animal, and frequently 
may preferve it from birds, &c. 

The ikull butterfly is another Angular fpecies, f> 
called from its head refembling in fome degree a 
death’s head or human fkull. This very remarkable 
appearance is terrible to many people ; but it has an¬ 
other yet'greater Angularity attending it, which is, 

4 Y that. 
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rapilio that, when frighted, it has a mournful and harfh voice. 

J!. This appeared the more furprifmg to Mr Reaumur, as 
v a P' “ ian ' no other known butterfly had any the leaft voice at all; 

and he was not ready of belief that it was areal voice, 
but fufpeifled the noife, like that of the cicadx, to be 
owing to the attrition of fome part of the body ; and, 
in fine, he, by great pains, difcovered that this rioife 
was not truly vocal, but was made by a hard aud brifk 
rubbing of the trunk againft two other hard bodies be¬ 
tween which it is placed. 

Another butterfly there is, fo fmall that it might 
be miftaken for a fmall fly. This is certainly the ex¬ 
treme in degree of fize of all the known butterflies, 
and cannot but have been proportionably-fmall in the 
Rate of a caterpillar and chryfalis; this creature fpends 
its whole life in all the three ftages of caterpillar, chry¬ 
falis, and butterfly, on the leaf of the calendine. It 
lives on the under fide of the leaf; and though i-n the 
caterpillar flare it feeds on it, yet it does no damage. 
It does not eat the fubftance of the leaf, but draws 
from it only a fine juice, which is foon repaired again, 
without occafioning any change in the appearance of 
the leaf. This fpecies is very fhort-lived ; and pafles 
through its three Rates in fo fhort a time, that there 
are frequently ten generations of it in one year; 
whereas, in all the other butterflies, two generations 
in the year are all that are to be had. Thefe two 
generations are fufficient to make a prodigious increafe; 
in a large garden, if there are twenty caterpillars in 
fpring, thefe may be overlooked, and there may be 
eafily concluded to be none there, even on a narrow 
fearch ; but if thefe twenty caterpillars afterwards be¬ 
come twenty butterflies, ten of which are male and 
ten female, and each female lay the fame number of 
eggs that the common filk-worm does, that is, four 
hundred; if all the caterpillars hatched of thefe be¬ 
come butterflies, and thefe lay eggs in the fame pro¬ 
portion, which remain the winter, and come to be 
hatched in the fucceeding fpring; then from thefe 
twenty, in only one year, you will have eight hundred 
thoufand ; and if we add to this the increafe of thefe 
in a fucceeding year, the account muft appear terrible, 
and fuch as no art could guard againft. The great 
Ruler of the world has put fo many hindrances in the 
way of this over-abundant produdtion, that it is very 
rare fuch years of deftra&ion happen. Seme fuch 
have happened, however, and much mifehief has been 
dreaded from them, not only from their eating all the 
herbage, but from themfelves being eaten with herbs 
in fallads and otherwife ; but experiments haveptoven 
this to be an erroneous opinion, and they are found 
to be, innocent, and eatable as fnails or oyfters. 

PAPILIONACEOUS, among botanifts, an ap¬ 
pellation given to the flowers of plants belonging to 
various claffes, from their refembling the wings of a 
butterfly. 

PAPINIAN, a celebrated Roman lawyer of the 
third century, under the Emperor Severus; who had 
fo high an opinion of his worth, that he recommended 
his fons Caracalla and Geta to his care. Caracalla 
having firft murdered his brother, ordered Papinianto 
compofe a difeourfe to excufe this murder to the fenate 
and people ; which when he refufed to undertake, the 
brutal emperor ordered him to be beheaded ; and his 
body was dragged through the ftreets of Rome. Pa- 
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pi man wrote feveral treatifes in the line of his profef- Papi 
fion. II 

PAPISTS, are thofe who believe the pope or bifhop P a Py 
of Rome to be the fupreme paftor of the univerfal 
church, who profefs to believe all the a titles of pope 
Pius’s creed, and who promife implicit obedience to 
the edidts of the church, efpecially the decrees of the 
council ofTrent. See Pope and Trent. 

PAPPENHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Franconia, and capital of a county of the fame 
name, with a caftle where the counts refide. Tt is 
feated near the river Altmal, 17 miles north-weft of 
Neuberg, and 32 fouth of Nuremburg; is fubjeft to 
its own count. E. Long. 10. 51. N. Lat.48. 58. The 
count of Pappenheim is hereditary marlhall of the em¬ 
pire, and performs his office at the coronation of the 
emperor. 

PAPPUS, an eminent philofopher of Alexandria, 
faid by Suidas to have flouriihed under the Emperor 
Theodofius the Great, who reigned from A. D. 379 
to 395. His writings fhow him to have been a con- 
fummate mathematician : Many of them are loft ; the 
reft continued long in manufeript, detached parts ha¬ 
ving only been occafionally publifhed in the laft cen¬ 
tury, until Carolus Manoleffius publifhed his remains 
entire at Bologna in 1660, in folio. 

Pappus, in botany, a foft downy fubftance that 
grows on the feeds of certain plants, as thiftles, hawk- 
weed, &c. ferving to fcatter and buoy them up in the 
air. 

PAPYRUS, the famous reed from which was made 
the far-famed paper of Egypt. Before entering on 
the defeription of the papyrus, it is natuial to fay a 
word or two on the opinion generally received in Eu¬ 
rope concerning the lofs of this plant. Suppofing this 
lofs poffible, the date of it muft be fixed at no diftant 
period ; for it is not 200 years iince Guillandin and 
Profper Alpin obferved the papyrus on the banks of 
the Nile. Guillandin faw the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try eating the inferior and fucculent j*art of the Hem 
in the manner of the ancients; a faff which alone 
{hows it U'be the papyrus, and of which other travel¬ 
lers feem not to have availed themfelves. This prac¬ 
tice, together with thofe related by Profper Alpin, 
are fufficient to convince us, that this plant is not 
wholly ufelefs, although it is not now employed in the 
fabrication of paper. The alteration on the foil of 
Egypt, and on the methods of agriculture, have in all 
probability rendered this plant lefs common; but caufes 
altogether local could not occafion the deftruftion of 
the papyrus, efpecially as its refidence in the marthes 
would prevent their operation. But it is r.eedlefs to 
reafon from probabilities or analogy: Mr Bruce not 
only faw the papyrus growing both in Egypt and A- 
byffinia, but aftually made paper of it in the manner 
in which it was made by the ancients. He tells us 
likev.'ife, that, fo far from any part of its being ufelefs, 
the whole plant is at this day ufed in Abyflmia for 
making boats, a piece of the acacia tree being put in 
the bottom to ferve as a keel. That fuch were the 
boats of ancient Egypt, we know from the teftimony 
of Pliny, who informs us that the plants were firft 
fewed together, and then gathered up at ftem and 
ftern, and tied faft to the keel: “ Conferitur bibula 
Memphitis cymba papyro.” 


“The 
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Papyrus. “ The bottom, root, or woody part of tills plan , 
^ppendi'P was Mtewife °f feveral ufesbefore it turned abfolutely 
to Lirucc’s hard; it was chewed in the manner of liquorice, lia- 
Traveis, ving a confiderable quantity of fweet juice in it. This 
we learn from Diofcorides ; it was, I fuppofe, chewed, 
and the fweetnefs fucked out in the fame manner as is 
done with fugar-cane. This is ftill pradtifed in Abyf- 
finia, where they likewife chew the root of the Indian 
corn, and of every kind of cyperus ; and Herodotus 
tells us, that about a cubit of the lower part of the ftalk 
was cut off, and roafted over the fire, and eaten. 

“ From the fcarcity of wood, which was very great 
in Egypt, this lower part was likewife ufed in making 
cup;, moulds, and other neceffary utenfils: we need 
not doubt, too, one ufe of the woody part of this 
plant was, to ferve for what we call boards or covers 
for binding the leaves, which were made of the bark; 
we know that this was anciently one ufe of it, both 
from Alcaeus and Anacreon.” 

The papyrus, fays Pliny, grows in the marihes of 
Egypt, or in the ftagnant places of the Nile, made by 
the flowing of that river, provided they are not beyond 
the depth of two cubits. Its roots are tortuou c , and 
in thicknefs about four or five inches ; its ftem is tri¬ 
angular, rifing to the height of ten orbits. Profper 
Alpin gives it about fix or feven cubits above the wa¬ 
ter ; the ftem tapers from the bottom, and terminates 
in a point. Theophraftus adds, that the papyrus car¬ 
ries a top or plume of fmall hairs, which is the thyrfus 
of Pliny. Guillandin informs us, that its roots throw 
to the right and left a great number of fmall fibres, 
which fupport the, plant againft the violence of the 
wind, and againft the waters of the Nile. According 
to him, the leaves of the plant are obtufe, and like the 
typha of the marfties. Mr Bruce, on the other hand, 
affures us, that it never could have exifted in the Nile, 

“ Its head (fays he) is too heavy; and in a plain coun¬ 
try the wind mull have had too violent a hold of it. 
The ftalk is fmall and feeble, and withal too tall; the 
root too Ihort and flender to ftay it againft the violent 
preffure of the wind and current; therefore I do con- 
ftantly believe it never could be a plant growing in the 
river Nile itfelf, or in any very deep or rapid river 
but in the califhes or places where the Nile had over¬ 
flowed and was ftagnant. 

The Egyptians made of this plant paper fit for 
writing (fee Paper), which they cell B;Ca»c or philuria, 
and alfo and hence the Latin ebarta; for in 

general the word charta is ufed for the paper of E- 

gXPt- , . . 

The papyrus was produced in fo great quantities 
on the banks of the Nile, thatCaffiodorus (lib. xi. 38.) 
compares it to a joreft. There, fays he, rifes to the 
view, this foreft without branches, this thicket without 
leaves, this harveft of the waters, this ornament of the 
marfties. Profper Alpin is the firft who gives us a 
late of the papyrus, which the Egyptians call bsrdi. 
low ever badly this may be executed, it correfponds in 
fome degree with the defeription of the plant mentioned 
by Theophraftus; but by much the beft drawing of it 
has been given by Mr Bruce, who has very obliging¬ 
ly permitted us to give a copy of it. See Plate 
CCCLXXV. 

The ancient botanifts placed the papyrus among 
the graminous plants or dog-grafsj ignorant or the 
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particular kind to which it belonged, they were con- Papyri, 
tented to fpeufy it under the name of papyrus, of v " 
which there were two kinds, that of Egypt, ami that 
of Sicily. The moderns have endeavoured to fliow, 
that thefe two plants are one and the fime fpecies or 
cyperus. It is under this genus that they are found 
in the catalogues and deferiptions of plants publilhcd 
fince die edition of Morrifon’s work, where the papyrus 
is called cyperusniloliats velSyracus mittimuspapyraccus. 

In the manuferipts of the letters and obfervations 
of M. Lippi phyfician at Paris, who accompanied 
the envoy of Louis XIV. to the emperor of Abvl- 
fmia, we find the defeription iff a cyperus which 
he had obferved on the banks of the Nile in 770;. 

After having deferibed the flowers, he fays that many 
ears covered with young leaves are fupported by a 
pretty long pedicle ; and that many of thofe pedicles, 
equally loaded and coming from one joint, fan; a 
kind of parafol. The dilk of this parafol is fur- 
rounded with a quantity of leaves which form a crown 
to the ftem which fupports it. The ftem is a pretty 
long prifm, the corners of which are a little rounded ; 
and the leaves, not at the top but at the fide, are 
formed like the blade of a fword ; the roots are black 
and full of fibres ; and this plant is called cyperus Ni- 
leacus major , umbclla multiplies. 

The fame Lippi deferibes another kind which rife; 
not fo high; the ftem and leaves correfpond with the 
former, but the ears form rather a kind of head than 
any thing like the fpreading of an umbrella ; this head 
was veryfoft, Ihining, and gilded, rich and airy, much 
loaded, fupported by pedicles which were joined to¬ 
gether at the bottom like the knitting of a parafol. 

It is called by him cyperus Nileacuf major aurea , divifa 
pannicula. Thefe two kinds of cyperus have a marked 
refemblance in their leaves, their ftem, their foliage, 
and the marftiy places where they grow. The only 
difference confifts in their fize, and in the pofition of 
the ears, which ferve to diftinguilh them; and they 
feem to bear a refemblance to the papyrus and the fari, 
deferibed by ancient authors. The firft is perhaps the 
papyrus, and the fecond the fari; but this is only con- 
jediure. 

The papyrus, which grew in the waters, is faid to 
have produced no feed ; but this Mr Bruce very pro¬ 
perly calls an abfurdity. “ The form of the flower 
(fays he) fufficiently indicates, that it was made to 
refolve itfelf into the covering of one, which is certainly 
very fmall, and by its exalted fituation and thicknefs 
of the head of the flower, feems to have needed the 
extraordinary covering it has had to protedt it from the 
violent hold the wind mull have had upon it. For the 
fame reafon, the bottom of the filaments compofing 
the head are Iheathed in four concave leaves, which 
keep them clofe together, and prevent injury from the 
v. i-.d getting in between them.” Its plume was com- 
pofedof {lender pedicles, very long, and fomewhat like 
hair, according to Theophraftus. The fame peculiarity 
exifts in the papyrus of Sicily ; and the fame is found 
to exilt in another kind of papyrus fent Irom Madagaf- 
car by M. Poivre, correspondent of the academy of 
fciences. 

It is impoffible to determine whether the papyrus of 
Sicily was ufed in any way by tlx Romans. In Italy 
it is called patn-o K and, according to Cefalpin. pipero. 

4Y3 ' This 
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Papyrus. This papyrus of Sicily has been cultivated in the gar¬ 
den of Pifa; and if we can depend on the authority of 
Cefalpin, who himfelf examined the plant, it is diffe¬ 
rent from the papyrus of Egypt. 

The papyrus, fays he, which is commonly called 
pipero in Sicily, has a longer and thicker ftem than the 
plant cyperus. It rifes fometimes to four cubits ; the 
angles are obtufe, and the Item at the bafe is fur- 
rounded with leaves growing from the root; there are 
no leaves on the ftem even when the plant is at the 
greateft perfection, but it carries at the top a large 
plume which refembles a great tuft of diihevelled hairs; 
this is compofed of a great number of triangular pedi¬ 
cles, in the form of reeds; at the extremity of which 
are placed the flowers, between two fmall leaves of a 
reddifh colour like the cyperus. The roots are woody, 
about the thicknefs of reeds, jointed, and they throw 
out a great number of branches which extend them- 
•felves in an obhque diredtion. Thefe are fcented fome- 
what like the cyperus, but their colour is a lighter 
Brown ; from the lower part iffue many fmall fibres, 
and from the higher a number of ftems fhoot up, 
which in proportion as they are tender contain afweet 
juice. 

The plume of the papyrus of Sicily is pretty well 
defcribed in a fhort account of it in the fecond part 
of tire Mufaum de Boccone. This plume is a tuft 
or affemblage of a great number of long {lender pe¬ 
dicles, which grow from the fame point of divifion, 
are difpofed in the manner of a parafol, and which 
carry at the top three long and narrow leaves, from 
which iffue other pedicles, Ihorter than the former, and 
terminating in feveral knots of flowers. Micheli, in his 
Nova Plantarum Genera, printed at Florence 1728, 
has given an engraving of one of the long pedicles in 
its natural length: it is furrounded at the bafe with a 
cafe of about one inch and a half in height; towards 
the extremity it carries three long and narrow leaves, 
and four pedicles, to which are fixed the knots of 
flowers. Every pedicle has alfo a fmall cafe furround¬ 
ing its bafe. In fhort, we find in the Grojlo-Graphia 
of Schenchzcr a very particular defcription of the 
plume of a kind of cyperus, which appears to be the 
Sicilian plant. From this account it appears that the 
papyrus of Sicily is well known to botanifts. It were 
to be wifhed that we had as particular a defcription 
of the papyrus of Egypt; but meanwhile it may be 
obferved, that thefe two plants have a near affinity to 
one another; they are confounded together by many 
authors : and according to Theophraftus, the fari and 
the papyrus nlloi'ica have a decided character of relem- 
blance, and only differ in this, that the papyrus fends 
forth thick and tall ftems, which being divided into 
{lender plates, are fit for the fabrication of paper ; 
whereas the fari has fmall ftems, confiderably Ihorter, 
and altogether ufelefsfor any kind of paper. 

The papyrus, which ferved anciently to make paper, 
mail not be confounded with the papyrus of Sicily, 
found alfo in Calabria ; for, according to Stribon, 
the papyrus was to be found in no place excepting E- 
gypt and India. The greateft part of botanifts have 
believed that the Sicilian plant is the fame with the 
fari of Theophraftus ; others have advanced that the 
papyrus of Egypt and the fari were the fame plant in 
two different ftages of its exiftence, or confidered with 


refpect to the greater or lefs height; which, according ftapyruv, 

to them, might depend on the qualities of the foil, '— v - 

the difference of the climate, or other accidental caufes. 

In proof of this, it is maintained, that there is art 
effential difference between the papyrus growing in the 
waters and the fame plant growing on-the banks of 
rivers and in marfhes. The firft of thefe have thick 
and tall ftems, and a plume in the form of a tuft of 
hair very long and flender, and without any feed : 
the fecond differs from the firft in all thefe particu¬ 
lars ; it has a fhorter and more flender ftem, its plume 
is loaded with flowers, and of coniequence it produces 
feed. In whatever way we connder thefe fadts, it is 
fufficient for us to know, that the difference between 
the papyrus and the fari neither depends on climate, 
nor foil, nor on fituation, The plants whofe diffe¬ 
rence depended on thefe circumftances, both grew in 
Egypt, and were both employed in the.manufadfure of 
paper. But it is an eftablilhed fadf, that the fari can¬ 
not be employed for this purpofe. 

Finally, the papyrus of Sicily began to be known 
by botanifts in 1570, 1572, 1583, at which periods 
the works of Lobel, of Guillandin, and of Cefalpin, 
firft appeared. The ancients had no manner of know¬ 
ledge of this plant. Pliny makes no mention of it in 
his Natural Hiftory; from which it is evident that it 
was neither uied in Rome nor in Sicily. If he had 
feen this plant, he muft have been ftruck with its re- 
femblance to the papyrus and the fari, as they were 
defcribed by Theophraftus; and fince he gives a par¬ 
ticular defcription of thefe laft mentioned, he would 
have moft naturally hinted at their conformity to the 
Sicilian papyrus. 

Among many dried plants colledled in the Eaft In¬ 
dies by M. Poivre, there is a kind of papyrus very dif¬ 
ferent from that of Sicily. It carries a plume com¬ 
pofed of a conflderable tuft of pedicles, very fbng, 
weak, flendtr, and delicate, like Angle threads, termi¬ 
nating moft frequently in two or three fmall narrow 
leaves, without any knot of flowers between them; 
hence this plume muft be altogether barren. Thofe 
pedicles or threads are furnifhed with a pretty long 
membranous cafe, in which they are inferted; and 
they iffue from the fame point of diredfion, in the man¬ 
ner of a parafol. The plume, at its firft appearance, 
is furrounded with leaves like the radii of a crown. 

The ftem which fupports it, is according to M. Poivre, 
about te# feet in height, where there is two feet under 
water; it is of a triangular form, but the angles are 
rounded ; its thicknefs is about the fize of a walking 
ftaff which fills the hand. 

The interior fubftance; although foft and full of 
fibres, is folid, and of a white colour. By this means 
the ftem poffelfes a certain degree of ftrengtb, and is 
capable of reliftance. It bends without breaking ; and 
as it is extremely light, it ferves in fome fort for a cane : 

The fame M. Poivre ufed no other during a refidence 
of feveral months at Madagafcar, This ftem is not of 
equal thicknefs in its whole length; it tapers infen- 
fibly from the thickeft part towards the top. It is 
without knots, and extremely ftnootb. When this 
plant grows out of the waters, in places Amply moift, 
it is much fmaller, the ftems are lower, and the plqme 
is compofed of fhorter pedicles or threads, terminating 
at the top in three narrow leaves, a little longer than 

thofe 
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Papyrus chore at the plume, when the plant grows in the wa¬ 
ll ter. From the bafe of thefe leaves idue fmall knots 
Paracelfus. 0 f flowers, arranged as they are in the cyperus ; but 
' v thefe knots are not elevated above the pedicles, they 
occupy the centre of the three leaves, between which 
they are placed, and form themfelvcs into a fmall head. 
The leaves which fpring from the root and the lower 
part of the ftem refemble exactly thole in the cyperus. 
This plant, which the inhabitants call fan^afmga, 
gruws in great abundance in their rivets and on their 
banks, but particularly in the river Tartas, near the 
Foule-point in Madagascar. The inhabitants < f thefe 
cantons ufe the bark of this plant for mats; they make 
it alfo into fails, into cordage for their filhing-houfes, 
and into cords for their nets. 

This kind of papyrus, fo lately difcovered, and dif¬ 
ferent from the papf rus of Sicily by the difpofition of 
its flowers, (hows, that there are two kinds of the cy¬ 
perus which might eafily be confounded with the pa¬ 
pyrus of Egypt; whether we confider, on the one hand, 
to what purpofes the inhabitants of the places where 
they grow have made them fubfervier.t; or, on the other, 
compare their form, their manner of growth, and the 
points in which they refemble each other. This com- 
parifon can be eaflly made from the accounts which 
Pliny and Theophraftus gave of the papyrus of Egypt, 
and by the figure and defcription given by Profper 
Alpin, after having obferved the plant on the banks 
of the Nile. But if we can depend on the teftimony 
of Strabo, who affirms that the papyrus is found no¬ 
where but in Egypt and in India, it is perhaps pofi 
Able that the papyrus of the ille of Madagaicar, fi- 
tuated at the mouth of India, is the fame with that of 
Egypt. 

Whatever truth may be in this conjecture, the inha¬ 
bitants of this ifland have never derived from ic thefe 
advantages which have immortalifed the papyrus of 
Egypt. They have not made that celebrated paper 
quo ufu maxime humanitas , vita, co-flat et memorm. This 
remarkable expreffion of Pliny not only characterizes 
the Egyptian paper, but every kind which art ana in¬ 
dustry have fubftituted in its place. 

PAR, in commerce, fignit.es any two things equal 
in value. See Exchange. 

PARABLE, a fable or allegorical inftruftion, 
founded on fonaething real or apparent in natu> e or 
hiftory, from which a moral is drawn by comparing it 
with fomething in which the pe ple are more imme¬ 
diately concerned ; fuch are the parables of Dives and 
Lazarus, of the Prodigal Son, of the Ten Virgins, 
&c. Dr Blair obferves, th at “ of parables, whichform 
a part of allegory, the prophetical writings are full; 
and if to us they fomelimes appear obfeure, we mull 
remember, that in thofe early times it was univerfally 
the rn )de throughout all the eaftern nations t-> convey 
facred truths under myfterious figures and repiefenta- 
tions.” 

PARABOLA. See Conic Sections. 

PARABOLE. See Oratory, n° 84. 

PARACELSUS (Aurelius Philip Theophraftus 
Bombattus de Hohenheim), a famous phylician, bom 
at Finfidlen, a town m the canton ot Schweitz in Swif- 
ferland. He was educated with great care by his fa¬ 


ther, who was the natural fon of a prince, and in a Fanicm- 
little time made a great progrefs in the FuJy of phy- tc!:8 
fic. He afterwards travelled into France, Spain, Italy, p ara j;p e 

and Germany, in order to became acquainted with the . -1 

molt celebrated phyficians. At his return to Swiffer- 
Ltnd, he flopped at Bafil, where he read leCfures on 
phylic in the German tongue. He was one of the firft 
who made ufe of chemical remedies with fuccefs, by 
which he acquired a very great reputation. Paracelfus 
gloried in deftroying the method eftabliihed by Galen, 
which he believed to be very uncertain ; and by fas 
means drew upon hirnfelf the hatred of the other phy¬ 
ficians. It is faid, that he boafted of being able, by 
his remedies, to preferve the life of man for feveral 
ages : but he himlelf experienced the vanity of his pro- 
mifes, by his dying at Saltzburg, in 1504, at 37 years 
of age according to fome, and at 48 according to 
others. The bell edition of his works is that of Geneva 
in 1658, in 3 volsfolio. 

PARACENTESIS, an operation in furgery, com¬ 
monly called tapping. See Surgery. 

PARACLET, the Comforter, a name given to 
the Holy Ghoft. 

PARADE, in a military fenfe, the place where 
troops affemble or draw together, to mount guard, or 
for any other purpofe. 

Parade, in fencing, implies the action of parrying 
or turning off any thruft. 

PARADIS (Francis Auguftine) de Moncrif. See 
Moncrif. 

PARADISE, a term principally ufed for the gar¬ 
den of Eden, in which Adam and Eve were placed 
immediately upon their creation. 

As to this terreftrial paradife, there have been many 
inquiries about its fituation. It has been placed in the 
third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the moon it- 
felf, in the middle region of the air, above the earth, 
under the earth, in the place poffeffed by the Cafpian 
fea, and under the arCtic pole. The learned Huetius 
places it upon the river that is produced by the con¬ 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, now called the 
rimer of the Arabs, between this conjunction and the 
divifion made by the fame river before it falls into the 
Pertian fea. Other geographers have placed it in Ar¬ 
menia, between the fources of the Tigris, the Eu¬ 
phrates, the praxis, and the Phans, which they fup- 
p fe to be the four rivers deferibed by Mc.fes. But 
co cerning the exaCt place we mult neceffarily be 
very uncei tain, if indeed it can be thought at all to ex- 
ift at prefent, confidering the many changes which have 
taken place on the In r Lee of the earth fince the crea¬ 
tion. 

“ Learned men (fays Mr Miln *) have laboured to PJiyfico' 
find out the fituation of Paradife, which ieems to be Theol. 
but a vague and uncertain inquiry ; fi r the Mofiaic de- 1-eCtures. 
feription (fit w.ll lictfuit any place on the prefent 
globe. He mentions two rivers mitsvic nity, viz. Pi- 
ion and Gihota, of which no vellu.es can now be iound. 

The other tv o ftill remain, viz. the Hiddekel, fuppo- 
fed to be the Tigris, and the Euphrates, whofe dreams 
un : te together at a conlideraoie diftance above the 
Perlian gulph; in fome part of which, it is highly 
probable the happy garden once lay (a). This gulph 

is 


Cod (we are told) placed at the eafl of the garden of Eden . eherubims and a flaming /word, which turned 

every 
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Paradife. is eaftward both of the land of Midian and the wil- 
v dernefs of Sinai; in one of which places Mofes wrote 
his hiftory. But fince the formation of this earth, it 
has undergone great changes from earthquakes, inun¬ 
dations, and many other caufes. The garden, how¬ 
ever, feems to have been a peninfula, for the way or 
entrance into it is afterwards mentioned. We are told 
that a * river went out of itwhich, according to 
fome, lbould be rendered ‘ run on the outfide of it,’ 
and thus gave it the form of a horfe-lhoe : for had the 
Euphrates run through the middle of the garden, one 
half of it would have been ufelefs to Adam, without a 
bridge or boat wherewith to have eroded it.” 

The learned authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, in 
their account of rarities natural and artificial in Syria, 
mention “ afpot which is ftill fhown as the place where 
once flood the garden of Eden, or Terrefirial Paradife. 
And indeed it is in all rgfpeds fo beautiful and rich, 
and yields fo delightful a profped from the adjacent 
hills, that there is hardly another place in the world 
that has a fairer title to the name it bears. Its proxi¬ 
mity to Damafc.us, the capital of Syria, near the foun¬ 
tain head of the Jordan ; its fituation between the Ti¬ 
gris or Hiddekel, the Euphrates, the Phafis or Phifon, 
the A raxes or Gihon (which lafl has thofe names from 
its vaft rapidity above all other known rivers), its bor¬ 
dering upon the land of Chus,' famed for its fine gold ; 
all thefe and many other marks fpecified by Mofes, 
together with its charming and furprifing fruitfulnefs, 
and conftant verdure, have induced a great number of 
commentators to fettle that celebrated and fo much 
fought-after fpot here, and to deem it the moil valuable 
of all the natural rarities of this country.” 

Chriftians, however, need not be told, that however 
curious or amufing this inquiry may be, the determi¬ 
nation of it is of no importance, fince we are all well 
allured that the celeftial paradife is that place of pure 
and refined delight in which the fouls of the blefled 
enjoy everlafiing happinefs. 

It may not be improper, however, in this place to 
give a defcription of the paradife of the Mohamme¬ 
dans. The fenfiiality and abfurdity of that impoftor 
muff be apparent to all men. Their religion has no 
confiftency in its parts, and the defcriptions of the fu¬ 
ture enjoyment of the faithful are miferable inftances 
of human weaknefs and folly. 

“ The paradife of the Mohammedans is faid by 
them to be fituated above the feven heavens, or in the 
Aventh, and next under the throne of God ; and to ex- 
prefs the amenity of the place, they tell us that the 
earth of it is of the fmeft wheat flour, or of the purefl 
mufk, or of faffron ; and that its ftones are pearls and 
jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched with gold 
and filver, and the trunks of all its trees of gold, amongft 
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which the moft remarkable is the tree tuba, or tree of Paradife, 
happinefs. They pretend that this tree Hands in the * 
palace of Mohammed, though a branch of it will reach 
to the houfeof every true believer, loaded with pome¬ 
granates, dates, grapes, and other fruits of furprifing 
bignefs, and delicious taftes, unknown to mortals. If 
a man defires to eat of any* particular kind of fruit, it 
will immediately be prefented to him; or if he choofes 
flefh, birds ready drefled will be fet before him, and 
fuel: as he may wifii for. They add, that this tree 
will fupply the blefled, not only with fruit, but with 
filk garments alfo, and beafts to ride on, adorned with 
rich trappings, all which will burft forth from the 
fruit; and that the tree is fo large, that a perfon 
mounted on the fleeted horfe would not be able to gal¬ 
lop from one end of its fhade to the other in ioo 
years. Plenty of water being one of the greateft ad¬ 
ditions to the pleafantnefs of any place, the Alcoran 
often fpeaks of the rivers of paradife as the principal 
ornament. Some of thefe rivers are faid to flow with 
water, fome with milk, fome with wine, and others 
with honey : all of them have their fources in the root 
of this tree of happinefs; and, as if thefe rivers were 
not fufficient, we are told that the garden of this para¬ 
dife is alfo watered by a great number of lefler fprings 
and fountains, whofe pebbles are rubies and emeralds, 
their earth of camphor, their beds of mufk, and their 
fides of faffron. But all thofe glories -will be eclipfed 
by the refplendent and exquifite beauty of the girls of 
paradife, the enjoyment of whofe company will con- 
ftitute the principal felicity of the faithful, Thefe 
(they fay) are not formed of clay, as mortal women, 
but of pure mufk ; and are, as their prophet often af¬ 
firms in his Alcoran, free from all the natural defeds 
and inconveniences incident to the fex. Being alfo of 
the ftrideft modefty, they keep themfelves fecluded 
from public view in pavilions of hollow pearls, fo large, 
that, as fome traditions have it, one of them will be 
no lefs than 16, or, as others fay, 6o miles long, 
and as many broad. With thefe the inhabitants of 
paradife may tafle pleafares in their height; and for 
this purpofe will be endowed with extraordinary abi¬ 
lities, and enjoy a perpetual youth.” 

Par/idise-LoJI, the name of a modern epic poem, 
the firft and fineft of thofe compofed by Milton. 

The fubjed of this poem is extraordinary ; it had 
never before been attempted, and feemed to be above 
the efforts of human genius. Angels and devils are 
not the machinery, but the principal adors in it; fo 
that what would appear marvellous in any other com- 
pofitipn, is in this only the natural courfe of events.— 

The poet’s intention was, as he expreffes it himfelf, to 
vindicate the ways of God to men. How far Milton 
was happy in the choice of his fubjed, may be 

queftioned. 


every way, to keep the way of the tree of life. In Scripture, the extraordinary judgments of God are faid to be 
executed by his angels, who are iometimes compared to flames of fire. Therefore the cherubim and the fla¬ 
ming fwcrd may probably mean nothing more than that a large portion of ground on the eaftward of Para¬ 
dife was fet on fire during the above awful oceafion, and continued burning with fuch violence, that the flame 
thereof at a diftance appeared like a brandifhed fword turning every way with the wind. Now if the foil of 
Eden was bituminous, like that of Gomorrah (which was once fo fertile as to be compared to the “ garden 
of the Lord”), the fire would continue burning till it produced the fame effed in the one place as it did in 
the other, and turned a great part of that trad into fea: which feems to countenance the opinion of thofe who 
irface the fituation of Paradife in fome part of the Perfian Gulph.” 
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ParaJife, queftioned. It has led. him into difficult around, 
Paradifea. though it certainly fuited the daring fublimity of 
' v his senilis. It is a fubjed: for which he alone was 

fitted; and, in the conduct of if, he has fliown a 
ftretch both of imagination and invention which is 
perfectly wonderful. 

.p. Bird of Paradise. See the following article, 

cc-lxxiv. PARADISEA, in ornithology ; a genus of birds 
belonging to the order of dies. The beak is covered 
with a belt or collar of downy feathers at the bafe ; 
and the feathers on the fides are very long. 

“ Birds of this genus (lays Latham) have the bill 
flightly bending ; the bafe covered with velvet-like fea¬ 
thers. The noftrils are fmall, and concealed by the 
feathers- The tail conlifts of 10 feathers; the two 
middle ones, and fometimes more in feveral of the fpe- 
cies, are very long, and webbed only at the bafe and 
tips. T e legs and feet are very large and ftrong : 
they have three toes forward, one backward, and the 
middle connected to the outer one as far as the 
fird joint. The whole of this genus have, till lately, 
been very imperfedtly known; few cabinets poffeffing 
more than one lpecies, viz. the Greater, or what is 
cubed the common bird of Paradife; nor has any fet of 
birds given rife to more fables, the various tales con¬ 
cerning which are to be found in every author; fuch 
as, their never touching the -ground from their birth 
to death; living wholly on the dew ; being produced 
without legs; and an hundred luch ftories, too ridi¬ 
culous even to mention. This laft error is fcarcely at 
this moment wholly eradicated. The circumftance 
which gave rife to It did not indeed at firft proceed 
from an intention to deceive, but merely from accident. 
In the parts of the world which produce thefe birds, 
the natives made ufe of them as a frets, and other or¬ 
naments of drefs ; and in courfe threw away the lefs 
brilliant parts. The whole trouble they were at on 
this oecalion, was merely to {kin the bird, and, after 
pulling off the legs, coarfer parts of the wings, &c. 
thruft a flick down the throat into the body, letting 
an inch or two hang out of the mouth, beyond the 
bill; on the bird’s drying the {kin collapfed about the 
flick, which became fixed, and fupported the whole. 
They had then no more to do than to put this end of 
it into a locket fitted to receive it, or fallen it in fome 
manner to the turban, See. By degrees thefe were 
imported into the other ifle- for the fame ufes, and 
afterwards were coveted ly-the Japanele, Chinefe, and 
Perfians, in whofe countries they are frequently feen, 
as well as in many parts of India; the grandees of 
thefe laft parts not only ornamenting themfelves with 
thefe beautiful plumes, but adorning even their horfes 
with the fame.” 

Ti e P-.-rtuguefe firft found thefe birds m the ifland 
of Giiolo, ih: Papua iflands, and New Guinea; and 
they were known by the name of bir. is of 'the fun. The 
inhabitants of Ternate call them manuco dewato, the 
“ bird or God ;” whence the name mani co diata, ufed 
by fome naturahils, is derived. Accor ding to fome fa- 
bulous accounts, this bird has no legs, live:, conftantly 
on wing, and in the air; and, in confirmation of thefe 
accounts, the legs of all the dead birds offered to fale 
were cut < ff. But the inhabitants of Aroo, who relort 
yearly to Banda, undeceived the Dutch, and freed them 
from thofe prejudices. Another reafon for cutting off 


tire legs is, that the birds arc more eafily preferved Paradife. 

without them ; befides that the Moors wanted the — >-' 

birds without legs, in order to put them on in their 
mock fights as ornaments 10 then-helmets The in¬ 
habitants of Aroo, however have brought the birds 
with legs for 80 or 90 years; and Pijafeita, ihipmate 
of Ferdinand Magellan, proved, about the year 1525, 
an eye-witnefs that thefe creatures were not without 
legs. However, the peculiar length and ftrudure of 
their fcapular feathers hinders them from fettling, in 
high winds, on trees, and when they are thrown on 
the ground by thefe winds, they cannot rife again. If 
taken by the natives, they are immediately killed, as 
their food is not known; and they defend themfelves 
with great courage with their formidable bills. 

Latham enumerates eight fpecies, but fupefts there 
may be more. We fhall latisfy ourfelves with the fol¬ 
lowing : 

1. The largeft bird of Paradife is commonly two 
feet four inches in length ; the head is fmall; the bill 
hard and long, of a pale colour. The head and back- 
part of the neck is lemon-coloured, a little black about 
the eyes; about the neck, the bird is of.the brighteft 
glofly emerald green, foft like velvet; as is alio the 
breaft which is black: the wings are large, and chef- 
nut-coloured ; the back-part of the body is covered 
with long, ftraight, narrow feathers, of a pale brown 
colour, fimilar to the plumes of the oftrich. Thefe 
feathers are fpread when the bird is on the wing ; for 
v'hich reafo-n he can keep very long in the air. On 
both fides of the belly are two tufts of fluff and fhorter 
feathers, of a golden yellow, and fhining. From the 
rump proceed two long ftiff firms, which are feather¬ 
ed on their extremities. 

Thefe birds are not found in Key, an ifland fifty 
Dutch miles eaft of Banda; but they are found at 
the Aroo iflands, lying 15 Dutch miles farther eaft 
than Key, during the v/elterly or dry monfoon; and 
they return to New Guinea, as foon as the eafter- 
ly or wet monfo-, n fets in. They come always in a 
flock of 30 or 40, and are led by a bird winch 
the inhabitants of Aroo call the king. This leader is 
black, with red fpots ; and conftantly flies higher than 
the reft of the 11 -ck, which never forfake him, but 
fettle as foon as he fettles: a circumftance that fre¬ 
quently proves their ruin when the king lights on the 
ground, whence they are not able to rile on account 
of the lingular ftrudture and difpofiti m of their plu¬ 
mage. They are likewife unable to fly with the wind, 
which would ruin their loofe plumage ; but take their 
flight conftantly againft it, cautious not to venture out 
in hard blowing w eather, as a firing wind frequently 
obliges them to came to the ground During their 
flight they cry like ftarlings Their note, however, 
approaches more to the croaking of ravens; which is 
heard very plainly w'hen they are in diftrefs from a 
frelh gale blow ng on the back t.f their plumage. In 
Aroo, the e birds fettle on the higheit t e.-s, efpe- 
cially on the ficus benjamina of the hortus malaba- 
ricu;, comm inly called the wadig 1 tree. The natives 
catch them with bird-lime or in nodes, or (h ot them 
with blunt arrow s ; but though fome are ftill alive 
when they fall into their hands, the catchers kill them 
immediately, and ii-metimes cut the legs off; then 
they draw out the entrails, dry and fumigate the bo- 
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<®aradifea. dies with fulphur or fmoke only, and fell them at 
' “ Banda for half a rix-dollar each; but at Aroo they may 

be bought for a fpike-nail or a piece of old iron. 
Flocks; of thefe birds are often feen flying from one 
ifland to the other againft the wind. In cafe they 
find the wind become too powerful, they fly ftraight 
up into the air, till they come to a place where it i3 
' lets agitated, and then continue their flight. During 
the eaftera monfoon their tails are moulted, fo that 
they have them only during four months of the weftern 
monfoon. 

2. ThefinallerbirdofPairadife isabout 2oincheslong. 
His beak is lead-coloured, and paler at the point. The 
eyes are final!, and inclofed in black about the neck. The 
head and back of the neck are of a dirty yellow ; the 
back of a greyifli yellow;> the bread and belly of a dufky 
colour; the wings fmall, and chefnut-coloured. The 
long plumage is about a foot in length, and paler than 
in the large fpecies ; as in general the colours of this 
bird are le-ff bright than the former. The two long 
feathers of the tail are conftantly thrown away by the 
natives. This is in all refpedfs like the greater fort; 
and they likewife follow a king or leader, who is, 
however* blacker, with a purpiifh call, and finer in 
colour than the reft. The neck and bill are larger in 
the male than the female. They rood on the tops 
of the higheft trees, and do not migrate like the other 
kind-. Some fay, that the birds of this fpecies, find¬ 
ing themfelves weak through age, fear ftraight to¬ 
wards the fun till they are tired, and fall dead to the 
ground. The natives draw the entrails, fear' the birds 
with a hot iron, and put them in a tube of bamboo 
for prefervation. 

3. and 4. The large black bird of Paradife is 
brought without wings or legs for fale ; fo that no ac¬ 
curate defeription of it hath yet been given. Its fi¬ 
gure, when fluffed, is narrow and round, but ftretch- 
ed in length to the extent offourfpans. The plu¬ 
mage on the neck, head, and belly, is black and vel¬ 
vet-like, with a hue of purple and gold, which ap¬ 
pears very ftrong. The bill is blackilh, and one inch 
in length. On both fides are two bunches of fea¬ 
thers, which have the appearance of wings, although 
they be very different, the wings being cut off by the 
natives. This plumage is foft, broad, fimilar to pea¬ 
cocks feathers, with a glorious glofs and grdenifh hue, 
and all bent upwards ; which Valentine thinks is occa- 
fion?d by the birds being kept in hollow bamboo-reeds; 
The feathers of the tail are of unequal length ; thofe 
next to the belly are narrow, like hair; the two up- 
permoft are much longer, and pointed ; thofe imme¬ 
diately under them are a fpan and a half longer than 
the upper ones; they are ftiff, on both fxdes fringed 
v, iih a plumage like hair, black above, but gloffy be¬ 
low. Birds of this kind are brought only from one 
particular place of New Guinea. Befides the large 
blackbird of Paradife, there is dill another fort, whofe 
plumage is equal in length, but thinner in body, black 
above, and without any remarkable glofs, not having 
thofe fhming peacock-feathers which are found on the 
greater fpecies. This wants likewife the three long 
pointed feathers of the tail belonging to the larger 
black fpecies. 

5. The white bird of Paradife is the meft rare, and 
has two varieties; one quite white, and the o{her black 
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and white. The former is very rare. The feccnd has 1’aradifca. 
the fore-part black, and the back-part white; with Pa«ad®x. 
12 crooked wiry (hafts, which are almoft naked, tho’ v 1 
in feme places, covered with hairs. 

6. In the year 1689 a new fpecies of the black 
bird of Paradife was feen in Amboyna. t This was 
only one foot in length, with a fine purple hue, a 
fmall bead, and a ftraight bill. On its back, near the 
wings, are feathers of a blue and purple, colour, as on 
the other birds of Paradife; but under the wings and 
over all the belly they are yellow coloured, as in the 
common fort: on the back of the neck they are 
moufe-coloured mixed with green. It is remarkable 
in this fpecies, that there are before the wings two 
roundifti tufts of feather:, which are green-edged, and 
may be moved at pleasure by the bird, like wings; 

In (lead of a tail, he has 12 or 13 black, naked, wire* 
like fhafts, hanging promifcnouily like feathers. .His 
legs are ftrong, and have (harp claws. The bead is 
remarkably fmall; and the eyes are alio fmall, and fur- 
rounded with black. 

7 • The laft fpecies we (hall mention is theking’s bird. 

This creature is about feven- inches long, and fomewhat 
larger than a titmoufe. Its head and eyes, are fmall; 
the bill ftraight; the eyes included in circles of black 
plumage; the crown of the head is flame-coloured; the 
back of the neck blood-coloured; the neck and bread 
of a chefnut colour, with a ring of the brighteft eme¬ 
rald-green. Its wings are in proportion ftrong ; and 
the quill-feathers dark, with red firming plumes, fpots, 
and ftripes. The tail is ftraight, fiiort, and brown. 

Two long naked black drafts projedt from the rump, 
at lead a hand-breadth beyond the tail; having at 
their extremities femilunar twitted plumage, of the 
moft glaring green, colour above, and dufky below. 

The belly is white and green fprinkled ; and on each 
fide is a tuft of long plumage, feathered with a broad 
margin, being on one fide green and on the other 
.dufky. The back is blood-red and brown, fhining 
like filk. The legs are in fize like thofe of a lark, 
three fore-toes and one back-toe. This bird affo- 
ciates not with any of the other birds of Paradife; 
but flits folitary from bufh to bufh, wherever he fees 
red-berries, without ever getting on tall trees. 

Thofe who wifh for minuter information refpedfing 
this curious genus, we mud refer to,Latham’s Synop- 
fis, and Button's Birds, vol. ix. &c. 

PARADOX, in philofophy, a propofition 

feemingly abfurd, as being contrary to feme received 
opinions, but yet true in fadt. , 

The vulgar and illiterate take almoft every thing, 
even the moft important, upon the authority of others, 
without ever examining it themfelves, Although this 
implicit confidence is feldom attended with any bad 
confequences in the common affairs of life, it has ne- 
verthelefs, in other things, been much abufed; and in 
political and religious matters has produced ratal effedts. 

On the other hand, knowing and learned men, to avoid 
this weaknefs, have fallen into the contrary extreme; 
feme of them believe every thing to be unreafonable, 
or impoflible, that appears fo to their firft apprehen- 
fion ; not adverting to the narrow limits of the human 
underftanding, and the infinite variety of objeffs, with 
their mutual operations, -combinations, and affedtions, 
that may be preferred to it. » 
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Paradox. It mud be owned, that credulity has done much but never amounts to the diftance between the afymp- Paradox! 

' v more mifchief in the world than incredulity has done, tote and the bafe. In like manner, a curvilinear area If 

or ever will do; becaufe the influences of the latter may increafe while the bafe is produced, and approach Para " uay ‘. 

extend only to fuch as have fome Ihare of literature, continually to a certain finite fpace, but never amount 

or affedt the reputation thereof. And flnce the human to it; and a folid may increafe in the fame manner, 

mind is not neceffarily impelled, without evidence, and yet never amount to a given folid. Set M'Laurin’s 

either to belief or unbelief, but may fufpend its afl’ent Fluxions. See LoaARiTHMic-Curve. 

to, or diflent from any propofition till after a thorough PARADOXI, a fort of mimes or buffoons among 

examination: it is to be wifhed that men of learning, the ancients, who entertained the people with extem- 

efpecia'ly philofophers, would not haftily, and by firft pore effufions of drollery. They were alfo called Pi- 

appearances, determine themfelves with refpedt to the radoxo'ogi, Ordonarii, Neanicologi, and Areta’ogi. See 

truth or falfehood, pofllbility or impoflibility, of Mi mi. 

things. . PARAGAUDiE, among the Romans, were 

A perfon who has made but little progrefs in the wreaths of gold, or filk and gold, interwoven in, not 
mathematics, though in other refpedts learned and fewed to, their garments. The garment was fometimes 
judicious, would be apt to pron- unce it impoflible that of one colour, with one paragaudas; fometimes of two 
two lines, which were nowhere two inches afunder, colours, with two paragaudas; or three colours, with 
may continually approach towards one another, and three paragaudac, &c. They were worn both by men 
yet never meet, though continued to infinity : and yet and women. 

die truth of this propofition may be eafily demon,Ira- PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure whereby ' 

ted. And many, who are good mechanics, would be a letter or fyllable is added to the end of a word; as 
as apt to pronounce the fame, if they were told, that med, for me; dicier, for did, &c. 

though the teeth of one wheel ftiould take equally PARAGRAPH, in general, denotes a fe&ion or 
deep into the teeth of three others, it fhould affect: divifion of a chapter; and in references is marked 
them in fuch a manner, that, in turning it any way thus, «(T. 

round its axis, it would turn one of them the fame PARAGUAY, or La Plata, a province of Spa¬ 
way, another the contrary way, and the third no way nifh America, bounded on the north by the river of 
at all. the Amazons; on the eaft, by Brazil; on the fouth, 

No fcience abounds more with paradoxes than geo- by Patagonia; and on the weft, by Chili and Peru, 
metry: thus, that a right line fhould continually ap- This country was firft difeovered by Sebaftian Cabot, 
proach to the hyperbola, and yet never reach it, is a who, in 1526, paffed from Rio de la Plata to the river 
true paradox ; and in the fame manner a fpiral may Paranain fmall barks, and thence entered the river call- 
continually approach to a point, and yet not reach it ed Uragaay. It was not, however, thoroughly reduced 
in any number of revolutions, however great. till the Jefuics obtained pofleflion of it. A few of thefe 

The Copernican fyftem is a paradox to the common went to Paraguay foon after the city of Affumption 
people; but the learned are all agreed as to its truth, was founded, and converted about 50 Indian families, 
Geometricians have of late been accufed of maintain- who foon induced many others to follow their example, 
ing paradoxes; and fome do indeed ufe very myfterious on account ot the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed 
terms in exprefling themfelves about afymptotes, the under the fathers. They had long refilled the Spa- 
fums of infinite progreffions, the areas comprehended niards and Portuguefe; but the Jefuits, by learning 
between curves and their afymptotes, and the folids their language, conforming to their manners &c. foon 
generated from thefe areas, the length of fome fpirals, acquired great authority among them; till at laft, by 
&c. But all thefe paradoxes and myfteries amount to fteadily purfuing the fame artful mcafures, they arrived 
no more than this; that the line or number may be at the higheft degree of power and influence, being in 
continually acquiring increments, and thofe increments a manner the abfolute fovereigns of a great part of this 
may decreafe in fuch a manner, that the whole line or extenfive country ; for above 350,000families are faid 
number fhall never amount to a given line or number, to have been fubjedt to them, living in obedience and 
The neceflity of admitting it is obvious from the na- awe bordering on adoration, yet procured without the 
ture of the moll comm n geometrical figures: thus, lea ft violence or conftraint, 

while the tangent of a circle increafes, the area of the We have the following particular account of the mif- Gent,Mag. 
correfponding fedfor increafes, but never amounts to a fions of Paraguay, in the woids of Don J< rge Juan, &c, 1753. 
quadrant. Neither is it difficult to conceive, that if a “ The teriitories of the millions of Paraguay compre- 
figure be concave towards a bafe, and have an, afymp- hended not only the province of that name, but alfo 
tote parallel to the bafe (as it happens when we take a great part of the provinces of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
a parallel to the afymptote of the logarithmic curve, Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres. The temperature (a) 
or of the hyperbola, for a bafe), that the ordinate of the air is good, though fomewhat moiit, ani in 
in this cafe always increafes while the bafe is produced, fome part rather cold : the foil in many places is fer- 
Vol. XIII. 4 Z nle; 


(a) The cl'mate of Paraguay differs but little from that of Spain; and the diftindlions between the feafor.s 
are much the fame. In winter, indeed, violent tempefts of wind and rain are very frequent, accompanied 
with fuch dreadful claps of thunder and lightning as fill the inhabitants, though ufed to them, with terror and 
conllernaticn, In fummer, the exceflive heats are mitigated by gentle breezes, which conftantly begin at eight 
or nine in the morning.. 
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tile (b) ; and produces in great abundance not only the 
fruits and vegetables peculiar to America, but alfo 
thofe of Europe which have been introduced there. 
The chief articles-of their commerce are cotton, to¬ 
bacco,fomefugar, and theherbcalled Paraguay . Every 
town gathers annually more than 2000 arrobas of cot¬ 
ton of a quarter of an hundred weight each, which 
the Indians manufaffure into duffs. There are alfo 
great quantities of tobaGCO produced. But the chief 
article is the herb Paraguay : for it grows only in the 
diUriels of the millions ; and there is a vaft confump- 
tion of this herb in all the provinces of Chili and Peru, 
efpecially of that called earnin '*, which is the pure leaf; 
the infufion of which is called mate, and is drank by 
the inhabitants of Lima twice a day in lieu of tea or 
chocolate. The mate which is made by the infufion 
of the (talk is not fo much efteemed, 

“ ’Tis now almolt two centuries fince thefe millions 
were firft fet on foot by the Jefuits. The bad ma¬ 
nagement of the Portuguefe greatly favoured the views 
of thefe fathers. There was a nation of Indians called 
Guaranies, fome whereof were fettled upon the banks 
of the rivers Uruguay and Parana, and others an hun¬ 
dred leagues higher up in the country to the north- 
weft of Guayra. The Portuguefe frequently came 
upon them, aad by force carried away as many as they 
thought proper to their plantations, and made flaves 
of them. Offended by fuch treatment, the Guaranies 
refolved to quit their Settlements in the neighbourhood 
of the Portuguefe, and to remove into the province 
cf Paraguay. Accordingly a migration of 12,000 
perfons, great and fmall, enfued. Thefe the Jefuits 
foon converted ; and having had the like fuccefs in 
converting about an equal number of the natives of 
Tape, a diftridt in Paraguay, they united the two 
nations, and laid the foundation of their future domi¬ 
nion. Thefe fathers feem to have tiode in the fteps of 
the firft Incas, and to have civilized nations and con¬ 
verted fouls in order to acquire fubjefts. According 
to a very exadt account taken in the year 1734, there 
were then 32 towns of the Guaranies, which were 
reckoned to contain above 30,000 families, and as 


PAR 

the new converts were continually inireafing, they Paraguay, 
were then about laying the foundations of three new v ' 
towns. There were alfo then feven very populous 
towns inhabited by the converted Chiquito Indians, 
and they were preparing to build others for the recep¬ 
tion of the new converts of that nation which were 
daily made. 

“ The millions of Paraguay are furrounded on all 
fides with wild or unconverted Indians; fome of whom 
live in friendfhip with the towns, but others harafs 
them by frequent incurfions. The father-mifficnaries- 
frequently vifit thefe Indians, and preach to them ; 
and from thefe expeditions they feldom return without 
bringing along with them fome new converts to incor¬ 
porate with their civilized fubjedls. In the perform¬ 
ance of this duty they lbmetimes penetrated ico 
leagues into thofe uncultivated traffs w'here w ild In¬ 
dians range; and it is obferved that they meet with 
the leaf! fuccefs amongft thofe nations with whom any 
fugitive Meftizos, or Spanifh criminals, have taken le- 
fuge. The diligence of thefe fathers is certainly worthy 
the imitation of the proteftant clergy. 

“ Every town has its curate, who is affifted by one 
and very often by two priefts of the fame order, ac¬ 
cording to the largenefs and extent of the town and. 
its diftridt. Thefe two or three priefts, together with 
fix boys who affift them in the fervice of the church, 
form a fmall college in every town, wherein the hours 
and other exercifes are regulated with the fame forma¬ 
lity and exadfnefs as in the large colleges in the cities 
of Peru and Chili. The moft troublefome part of the 
duty of the affiftant priefts are the perfonal vifitations 
which they are obliged to make to the Indians to pre¬ 
vent their giving themfelves up to idlenefs ; for fuch 
is the flothfulnefs of the Guaranies, that if they were 
not very carefully looked after, the fociety would re¬ 
ceive no benefit or advantage from them. They alfo 
attend the public fhambles, where the cattle neceffary 
for the fuftenance of the Indians are daily flaughtered, 
and diftribute the flefh amongft all the families in the 
town, in proportion to the number of perfons whereof 
each family confifts ; fo that all may have what is ne- 

cefiary, 
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(b) It produces maiz, manioc, and potatoes, befides many fruits andfimples unknown in Europe. Vines, 
however, do not thrive, except in fome particular places. Wheat has alfo been tried ; but it is only ufed for 
cakes, and other things of that kind. There are great numbers of poifonous ferpents, and others of enormous 
lize, many of which live on fifth. It produces alfo abundance of fugar, indigo, pimento, ipecacuanha, and 
variety of other drugs ; and above all the herb Paraguay, which it exports to the value of 100,000 1 . annually 
to the provinces of Chili and Peru. It is the leaf of a middle-iised tree, refembling an orange-tree, in tafte 
not unlike mallows. There are three gatherings: firft, the buds before it unfolds its leaves, which is the beft, 
but foor.eft fubjedt to decay ; the fecontl gathering is the full-grown leaves at the firft expanfion; the third is 
when the leaves have remained on, fome time after they are full blown. The leaves are roafted andjhen kept 
in pits dug in the ground to be ready for fale. Thefe trees grow principally in the moraffes on the eaft fide 
of Paraguay, but now are diftributed all over the country. The manner of ufing it is, to dry and reduce it 
almoft to powder, then put it into a cup with lemon-juice and fugar; boiling water is then poured on it, and 
the liquor drank as foon as may be. It is fuppofed to be ferviceable in all diforders of the head, breaft, and 
ftomach ; "it preferves the miners from the noxious mineral fteams with which they would otherwife be fuffo- 
cated ; is a fovereign remedy in putrid fevers and the feurvy ; allays hunger ; and purifies all kind of water, 
by infufing it therein. The country is diverfified with forefts, mountains, lowlands (great part' of the year 
under water), fertile meadows, and moraffes. Almoft every foreft abounds with bees, which have their hives 
in hollow trees. Befides cotton, the country produces hemp, flax, corn, rice, and wool; and there are fuch 
numbers of wild cattle, that they are killed only for their hides. The natives differ not materially from thofe 
defended under the article America. 
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Paraguay. ceflary, none what is fuperfiunus. They alfo vifit the 
fick, and fee that they are properly taken care of. 
They are generally employed the whole day in thefe 
affairs, fo that they have feldom time to affift the 
curate in his fphitual functions. All the hoys and 
girls in the parifh go to church every day in the week 
(except on feftivals and Sundays), where they are in- 
ftruded by the curate. On Sundays the whole parilh 
goes to church to be inftruded. The curate is beftdes 
obliged to go to confefs the lick, and to adminifter 
the viaticum to thofe who defire it, and alfo to perform 
all the other fundtions peculiar to this office. In 
ftridnefs the curate fliculd be appointed in this man¬ 
ner. The fociety fhculd nominate three perfons to 
the governor of Buenos Ayres (in whole gsvernment 
the miffions of Paraguay are included), as being vice¬ 
patron of the miffions, that he may choole one of them 
for curate ; and the curates fhoiild be in fit lifted in the 
duties of their office by the bifhop : but as the pro¬ 
vincials of the order can bed judge who are properly 
qualified for the office, the governor and bifhop have 
ceded their rights to them, and by them the curates 
are always appointed. The miffions of the Guaranies 
and the miffions of the Chiquitos, into which the 
miffions of Paraguay are divided, have each their di- 
flinft father-fupeiior, by whom the coadjutors cr 
affiftant curates of the feveral towns in their refpeftive 
divifions are appointed. Thefe fup'eriors are continu¬ 
ally vifiting the towns, to fee that they be well go¬ 
verned, and to endeavour to improve and augment 
them. They likewife from time to time take care to 
fend out fome fathers of the order into the countries 
of the wild Indians to make new converts. The bet¬ 
ter to enable him to difeharge thefe duties, the fuperior 
of the Guaranies is afllftcd by two vice fuperiors; one 
of whom refides in Parana, the other upon the banks 
of the river Uruguay, and the fuperior himfelf refides 
in the town of Candelaria. The poft of fuperior of 
the Chiquitos is not near fo troublefome as that of the 
fuperior of the Guaranies ; for the Chiquitos are not 
only lefs numerous, but much more docile and induftri- 
ous than the Guaranies, fo that they need not be con¬ 
tinually watched and attended in order to prevent their 
idlenefs. The king allows an annual ftipend of 300 
pezas to each curate of the Guaranies, for the mainte¬ 
nance of himfelf and his alliftants. The money is paid 
to the fuperior, who ifl’ues out monthly to each curate 
as much as is neceffary for his fubfiftence ; and when 
they want any thing extraordinary, their wants are 
fupplied upon application to him. But the Chiquitos 
maintain their own curates. In every town there is a 
plantation fet apart for the maintenance of the curate, 
which is cultivated by the joint labour of all the inha¬ 
bitants. The produce of thefe plantations is generally 
more than fufficient for the fubfiftence of the curates, 
and the furplus is fold to buy ornaments for the 
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churches. Nor are the curates the fpiritual redors of Tarr.guay. 
the tow ns only ; they are alfo in effed the civil go- “ “ " 

vernors. It is true there are in every town of the 
millions a governor, regidores, and alcaldes, as there 
are in the other towns and cities under the Spanifh 
government. But though the governor is eleded bv 
the Indians, he muft be approved by the curate before 
he enters upon his office; nor can he chaftize or punifli 
delinquents without the curate’s permiffion. The cu¬ 
rate examines thofe who are accufed of offences ; and, 
if he finds them guilty, delivers them to the governor 
to be punilhed, according to the nature and quality 
of the offence committed. He fometimes orders them 
to be imprifoned for a few days, fumetimes to faff, 
and, when the fault is confiderable, to be whipped, 
which is the fevered: punifhment that is ever infiided ; 
for the regulations and inftrudions of the cura’es have 
been fo efficacious, that murder and fuch like heinous 
crimes are never here committed. And even before 
they undergo thefe gentle corrections, the curate dif- 
courfes the offenders in a mild friendly manner; and 
endeavours to excite in them a due fenfe of their 
crime, and of the ill confequences that might flow 
from it, and to convince them that they merit a much 
greater punilbment than is inflicted. This mild treat¬ 
ment prevents tumults and infurreCtions, and acquires 
the curates univerfal veneration and efteem. The al¬ 
caldes are chofen annually by the regidores. The go¬ 
vernor, regidores, and alcaldes are all Indians of the 
beft capacities; and are in effeCt only fo many over- 
feers appointed by the curate, and dignified with thefe 
empty titles (c). 

“ Every town has its armory or magazine, in which 
are lodged the fire arms and other weapons wherewith 
the militia are armed when they take the field to repel 
the irruptions of the Portuguefe and wild Indians. 

The militia are very dexterous and expert in the 
management of their arms; and are exercifed on the 
eves of feftivals in the fquares or public places of the 
towns. The militia is compofed of all thefe who are 
able to bear arms: they are formed into companies, 
which have each a proper number of officers chofen 
from amongft thofe who are moll diffinguifiled for 
judgment and condud. The drefs of the officers is 
rich, adorned with gold and filver, and the device of 
the town to w'hich they belong: they always appear 
in their uniforms on feftivals, and on the days of mi¬ 
litary exercife. The governor, alcaldes, and regidores 
have alfo proper robes and dreffes fuitable to their re- 
fpefiive offices, in which, they appear on public occa- 
fions. There are fchools in every town, in which the 
common people are tanght reading and writing, and 
alfo mufic and dancing; in which arts they become 
very fkilful. The Jefuits are very careful in confulting 
the natural bent and genius of their fcholars, and in 
direding their ftudies and application accordingly. 

4 Z 2 The 
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(b) We call them empty titles ; becaufe in all caufes the Jefuit or curate of the parilh was a" kind of fovereign, 
regarded as a petty prince, and obeyed as an oracle. Whatever forms might take place in the choice of the 
chiefs of the feveral departments, their fuccefs ultimately depended on him. The cacique held of him ; the 
general received his commiffion and inftrudions from him ; and all his decifions were without appeal. There 
vere, we are informed, not lefs than 60,000 parilhes on the banks of the rivers Uruguay and Parana, not 
exceeding the diftance of 30 miles fri.ni each other; in each of which was a Jefuit or curate. 
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l’ar„ t ucy. The lads of the mcft promifing genius are taught the 
' v - Latin tongue with great fuecefs. In one of the court¬ 

yards of every curate’s houfe are various {hops or 
workhoufes of painters, carvers, gilders, filverfmiths, 
carpenters, weavers, and clockmakers, and of feveral 
other mechanics and artizans, who daily work 1 for the 
public under the direction of the coadjutors, and at 
the fame time teach the youth their refpeCUve arts 
and occupations. 

The churches are large, well built, finely decorated 
and enlightened, and not inferior to the richeft in 
Fern. Each church has a chqir of mufic, coropofed of 
infir uments of all forts, and very good voices ; fo that 
divine fervice is celebrated here with as much pomp 
and folemnity as in cathedrals: nor are the public 
preceffions lefs fpiendid, efpecially that of the hoft; 
which, whenever it is carried abroad, is attended by 
the governor, alcaldes, and regidores, in their robes, 
and alfo by the militia in a body. The houfes of the 
Indians are as well built and as well furnilhed as moft 
of the Spanifii houfes in Peru. The greateft part 
indeed have mud walls, others are built with brick, and 
fome with ftone, but all are covered with tiles. In 
every town there is an houfe where gunpowder is made, 
that they may never want it when they are obliged to 
take arms, and always have it ready to make artificial 
fire-works on rejoicing days: for all fsftivals are here 
obferved with as great ceremony and exaftnefs as in 
the greateft cities. Upon the proclamation of a new 
Ling of Spain, the governors, alcaldes, regidores, and 
officers of the militia, appear drefled in new robes and 
uniforms of a different faftiion from thofe they wore 
before. There is a fort of a convent in every town ; 
in one part whereof are confined women of an ill life, 
and the other part is deftined for the reception of 
married women who have no family, and who retire 
thither when their hirfbands are abfent. For the 
maintenance of this houfe, and for the fupport of or¬ 
phans, and of old and infirm people, all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town work two days in every week; and 
the profits of their labour, which is called the labour of 
the community-, are fet apart for this purpofe. If the 
produce of this labour be more than is neceflary for 
their fubfifterce, the furplus is laid out to buy orna¬ 
ments for the churches, and clothes for the orphans 
.-and aged and infirm people; fo that here are no beggars, 
nor any who want the necefiaries oflife. In fhort, by 
the wife policy and prudent regulations of the Jefuits, 
the whole community enjoys peace and happinefs. 

“ The Guaranies are fo profufe and negligent, that 
the curates are obliged to take into their hands all 
their goods and fluffs as foon as they are manufactured 
and made ready for fale; otherwife they would wafte 
and deftroy them, and not be able to maintain them- 
felves. The Chiquitos, on the contrary, are diligent 
and frugal; fo that the curates have no other trouble 
with them than the aflifting them in the difpofal of 
their goods, and procuring returns for them. For 
this puipofe the fociety keeps a faCtor or procurator 
at Santa Fe and Buenos Ayres, to whom the mer> 
ebandife of the millions is fent to be difpofed of; and 
thefe factoi s return the value to the fathers in fuch 
f:,rts of European commodities as are wanted. The 
goods of every town are kept feparate ; and the royal 
taxes are taken out of them without any other dif- 


counts or allowances, fave the ftipends of the curates of Paraguay, 
the Guaranies and the penlions of the caciques. The v ’ 
fathers choofe to manage the commerce of their fub- 
jeCts themfelves, left they fhould contmd vices by their 
communication with other people. In this refped the 
fathers are fo careful, that they will not fuffer any of 
the people of Peru, whether they be Spaniards, Mes¬ 
tizos, or Indians, to enter into the territories of the 
millions. They fay that the Indians are but juft 
recovered from a barbarous and dillolute way ol life, 
and that their manners are now pure and innocent; 
but that if ftrangers weie differed to come among 
them, the Indians would foon get acquainted with 
people of loofe lives: and as the Guaranies efpecially 
are very prone to vice, wickednefs, diforder, and 
rebellion would foon be introduced ; the fociety would 
lofe all the fouls they have converted; and theii little 
republic would be utterly fubverted. However, there 
are fome who fufpeft that thefe are all fpecious pre¬ 
tences; and that the fociety’s real motive for prohi¬ 
biting all intercourfe with ftrangers, is the fear of rivals 
in the beneficial commerce of Paraguay, which is now 
entirely in their hands.” 

Such is the account they themfelves have given 11s 
of their own conduit: but others have treated their 
characters with more feverity ; accufing them of pride, 
haughtinefs, and abufmg their authority to the greateft 
degree; infomuch that they would have caufed the 
magiftrates to be whipped in their prefence, and obli¬ 
ged perfons of the higheft diftinCfion within their ju* 
rifdiition to kifs the hem of their garment, as the 
greateft honour at which they could potTibly arrive. 

To this might be added, the utter abolition of all ideas 
cf property ; which indeed was rendered ufelefs by 
the general magazines and ftore-houfes which they 
eftablifhed, and from which, together with the herds 
of cattle kept fi r the public ufe, they fupplied the want 
of individuals as occafion required ; yet ftill it was ob¬ 
jected to the character of the fraternity, that they pof- 
felied large property themfelves, and claimed the abfo- 
lute difpofal of the meaneft effects in Paraguay. All 
manufactures belonged to them ; every natural com¬ 
modity was brought to them; and the treafures an¬ 
nually remitted to the fuperior of the orderwerethought 
to be a proof that zeal for religion was not the only 
motive by which they were influenced. 

Befides the parochial or provincial governments, 
there was a kind of fupreme council, compofed of an 
annual meeting of all the fathers, who concerted the 
meafures neceflary for promoting the common concerns 
of the million, framed new laws, corrected or nboliih- 
ed old ones, and, in a word, adapted every thing to 
circumftances. It is faid to have been one of the 
great objefls of the annual councils to take fuch mea¬ 
fures as fticuld effectually deprive ftrangers of all in¬ 
telligence concerning the ftate of the million. Hence 
the natives were reftrained from learning the Spaniih 
tongue, and were taught, that it was dangerous for 
their falvation to hold any converfation with a fubjeCt 
of Spain or Portugal. But the circumftrnce that ren¬ 
dered their defigns moft fufpicious, was the eftablilh- 
ment of a military force. Every parifn had its corps 
of horfe and foot, who were duly cxercifed every 
Sunday; and it was fdd, that the uhoie amounted 
to a body of 70,000 or 80,000 troops, well difeiplined. 

O G C*1 
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Puraiipo- Such was the (late of this country forne time ago; 
mena. but as to its lituation fince the abolition of the fed of 
l| J-efuirs we can lay nothing, as very little authentic 
Paral ^lll intelligence is permitted to pafs from that country to 
this. 

PARALIPOMENA, in matters of literature, de¬ 
notes a fupplement of things omitted in a preceding 
work. 

PARALEPSIS. See Oratory, n° 87. 

PARALLACTIC, in general, l'omething relating 
to the parallax of heavenly bodies. See Parallax. 

PARALLAX, in aftronomy, is the dillerence be¬ 
tween the places of any celeftial object as lien from 
the furface, and from the centre of the earth at the 
lame inllant. 

Xlluflration. Eet E * n figure of parallax, Plate CCCLXXVI. 

reprefent the centre of the earth, O the place of 
an obferver on its furface, whofe vifible horizon 
is OH, and true horizon EF: Now let ZDT be 
a portion of a great circle in the heavens, and A 
the place of any objed in the vifible horizon: j< ■ in 
EA, and produce it to C; then C is the true place of 
the objed, and H is its apparent place, and the angle 
CAH is the parallax; or, becaufe the objed is in the 
horizon, it is called the horizontal parallax. But 
OAE, the angle which the earth’s radius lubtends at 
the object, is equal to CAH: Hence the horizontal 
parallax of an objed may be defined to be the angle 
which the earth’s femidiameter fubtends at that object. 
For the various methods hitherto propofed to find the 
quantity of the horizontal parallax of an objed, fee 
Astronomy, ii° 384—399 inclufive. 

The whole effed of parallax is in a vertical direc¬ 
tion For the paralladic angle is in the plane palling 
through the obferver and the earth’s centre ; which 
plane is neceffarily perpendicular to the horizon, the 
earth being confidered a fphere. 

2 The more elevated an objed is above the horizon, 
htxdecra £ ‘‘ e ^ * s c ^ e parallax, its diftance from the earth’s 
fejwiththe centre continuing the fame. When the objed is in 
diftance of the zenith, it has no parallax but when in the hori- 
the object zon, its parallax is greateft. The horizontal parallax 
from the being given, the parallax at any given altitude may 
zemth. k c f oun d by the following rule. 

3 To the logarithmic cofine of the given altitude, add 
The tine of the log. fine of the horizontal parallax, the fum, rejed- 
in ah'? to * n 8 10 from the index, will be the log. fine at the pa- 
the fine of rallax in altitude. 

thehor.par. Ditnonjiration. Let B be the place of an objed 
as the co- produce OB, ED to F and D ; then the angle BOZ 
line of ap- g e jj-jg apparent altitude of the objed, BEZ the 

tndeTothe true altitude > and 0BE tl,e P arallax in altitude. Now 
radias. in the triangle AOE, 

II: fine OAE: : EA : EO. 

And in the triangle OBE 

BE (xcEA): EO : : fine BOE : fine OBE. 

Hence R : cofine BOA : : fine OAE : fine OBE. 

As the two laft terms are generally fmall quantities, 
the arch may be fuftituied in place of its fine without 
any fenfible srrror. 

Example. Let the apparent altitude of the moon’s 
centre be 39° 25 ', and the moon’s horizontal parallax 
56' 54" - Required the parallax in altitude ? 

Moon’s apparent alt. 39° 25' cofine 9.8879260 
Moon’s horizontal par. 56' 54" fine 8.21 88186 
Moon’s par. in altitude 43'57” fine 8.1076446 


As the apparent place of an objed is nearer the ho¬ 
rizon than its true place, the parallax is therefore to 
be added to the appaient altitude, to obtain the true 
altitude. Hence alfo an objed will appear to rife 
later and fet fooner. 

The fine of the parallax of an objed is inverfely as 
its diftance from the earth’s centre. 

Demtmjlration. Let A be the place of an objed, 
and H the place of the fame objed at another time, 
or that of another objed at the fame inftant; join EH, 
llien in the triangles AOE, HOE. 

R : fine OAE : : AE : OE 
fine OHE: R::OE : EH. 

Hence fine OHE : fine OAE: : AE : EH. 

The parallax of an objed makes it appear moredif- 
tant iiom the meridian than it really is. 

Dim.::frra:l'jn. The true and apparent places of an 
objed are in the fame vertical, the apparent place be¬ 
ing lower than the true ; and all verticals meet at the 
zenith : hence the apparent place of an objed is more 
d'ftant fiom the plane of the meridian titan the true 
place. 

The longitude, latitude, right afeenfion, and de¬ 
clination of an objed, are affeded by parallax. The 
difference between the true and apparent longitudes 
is called the parallax in longitude; in like manner, the 
difference between the true and apparent latitudes, 
right afeenfions, and declinations, are called the pa¬ 
rallax in latitude, right afcaifion, and declination , refpec- 
tively.—When the objed is in the nonagefimal, the pa¬ 
rallax in longitude is nothing, but that in latitude 
is greateft; and when the objed is in the meridian, 
the parallax in right afeenfion vanifhes, and that i:i 
declination is a maximum. The apparent longitude 
is greater than the true longitude when the objed 
is eaft of the nonagefimal, othenvife lefs ; and when 
the objed is in the eaftern hemifphere, the apparent 
right afeenfion exceeds the true, but is lefs than the 
true right afeenfion when the objed is in the wef- 
tern hemifphere. The apparent place of an objed 
is more diftant from the elevated poles of the ecliptic 
and equator than the true place: hence, when the lati¬ 
tude of the place and elevated pole of the ecliptic are 
of the fame name, the apparent latitude is lefs than the 
true latitude, ollierv. ife greater; and the apparent de¬ 
clination will be lefs or greater than the true declina¬ 
tion, according as the latitude of the place, and declina- 
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tion of the objed, are of the 
mutation. 


.me or of a contrary deno- 


The parallaxes in longitude, latitude, tight afeen¬ 
fion, and declinat'on, in the fpheroidal hyuothefis, may 
be found by the following formulre; in which L repre- 
fents the latitude of the place, diminilhed by the angle 
contained between the vertical and radius cf the given 
place; P the horizontal parallax for that place; a the 
altitude of the nonagefimal at the given inftant; d the 
apparent diftance of the object from the nonagefimal ; 
l\ the true and apparent latitudes of the objed; D 
the true and apparent declinations refpedively; and 
ni its apparent diftance from the meridian. 

Then par. in long. =: P. fine a. fine d. fecant /, to 
radius unity ; and par. in lat. —P. cofine a. co- 
fine x — —p . cofine ci. fine a. fine x. 

The fine — is ufed when the apparent diftance of 
the objed from the nogagefimal and from the elevated 
pole cf the ecliptic are of the fame uffedion, and the 

fign 
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Parallax fign -f- if of different affedtion. If the gieateft preci- 
p H fion be required, the following quantity o. ooooo 121216. 

lopipedia. P 3 ’ ^ on S- *' me 2 /, is to be applied to the parallax 

.- v - in latitude found as above, by addition of fubtradtion, 

according as the true diftance of the objedt from the 
elevated pole of the ecliptic is greater or lefs than 90°. 

Again, par. in right afcen. =: P. cofme L. fine in. 
fecant D, to radius unity : and par. in declination 
= P. fine L. cofine J —7— P. cofine L. fine S', co¬ 
fine m. 

The upper or lower fign is to be ufed, according as 
the diftance of the objedl from the meridian and from 
the elevated pole of the equator are of the fame or 
different affedtion. Part 2d, of par. in declination == 
0.00000121216. par. in right afcen. l ,fine 2 D ; which 
is additive to, or fubtradtive from, part firft of parallax 
in declination, according as the true diftance of the 
objedt from the elevated pole of the equator is greater 
or lefs than gc°. Frr the moon’s parallax fee Astro- 
no Mr, N° 3S4 and 385. There is alfo a curious paper 
in die firft volume of Afiatic Refearches, p. 320, &c. 
on the fame fubj;dt, to which we refer our readers. 

Parallax of the Earth’s annual Orbit, is die diffe¬ 
rence between the places of a planet as feen from the 
fun and earth at the fame inftant. The difference be¬ 
tween the longitudes of the planet as feen from the 
fun and earth is called the parallax in longitude; and the 
difference between its latitudes is the parallax in lati¬ 
tude. 

Parallax, is alfo ufed to denote the change of 
place in an objedt arifing from viewing it obliquely 
widi refpedt to another objedt. Thus the minute hand 
of a watch is faid to have a parallax when it is viewed 
obliquely; and the difference between the inftants 
fhown by it, when viewed diredtly and obliquely, is the 
quantity of parallax in time. 

PARALLEL, in geometry, an appellation given to 
lines,furfaces, and bodies, everywhere equidiftanl from 
each other. See Geometry. 

Parallel Sphere, that fituation of the fphere wherein 
the equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles 
with the zenith and nadir. 

Parallel Sailing. See Navigation, Book I, Ch. 
iv. p. 689. 

Parallels of Latitude, in aftroncmy, are leffer 
circles of the fphere parallel to the ecliptic, imagined 
to pafs through every degree and minute of the co- 
lui es. 

Parallels of Altitude, or Almucantars, are circles 
parallel Lo the horizon, imagined to pafs through every 
degree and minute of the meridian between the hori¬ 
zon and zenith, having their poles in the zenith. 

Parallels of Declination, in affronomy, are the 
fame v. ffh parallels of latitude in geography. 

PARALLELOPIPED, in geometry, a regular 
folid comprehended under fix parallelograms, the op- 
pofite ones whereof are fimilar, parallel, and equal to 
each other. 

PARALLELOPlPEDIA, in natural hiftory, a 
genus of fpars, externally of a determinate and regular 
figure, always found loofe, detached, and feparate from 
all other bodies; and in form of an oblique f arallelo- 
piped, with fix parallelogram fides and eight folid 
angles ; eafily fifllle either in an horizontal or per¬ 
pendicular direction ; being eompofed of numbers of 


thin plates, and thofe very elegantly and regularly P.-.ruI* 
arranged bodies, each of the lame form with the E ifm 
whole mafs, except that they are thinner in propor- U 
tion to their horizontal planes, and naturally fall into* 
thefe and no other figures, on being broken with a — 
flight blow. 

PARALOGISM, in logic, a falfe reafoning, ora 
fault committed in demonftration, when aconfequence 
is drawn from principles that are falfe; or, the ugh true, 
are not proved ; or when a propofition is paffed over 
that fhould have been proved by the way- 

PARALYSIS, the Palsy. See Medicine, n° 265. 

PARAMECIA, in natural hiftory, a name given 
to fuch animalcules as have no vifible limbs or tails, 
and are of an irregularly oblong figure. 

PARAMOUNT, (compounded of two Frejxffi 
words par, i. e. per, and monter, afeerdere), figmfieS 
in the Engiilli law the “higheft lord of the fee, of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments.” As there may be a 
lord mefne where lands are held of an inferior lord, who 
holds them of a fuperior under certain ferveies ; fo this 
fuperior lord is lord paramount. Alfo the king is 
the chief lord, or lord paramount of all the lands in 
the kingdom. Ce. Lit. 1. 

PA.RANYMPH, among the ancients, the perlbn 
who waited on the bridegroom, and diredted the nup¬ 
tial folemnities; called alfo pronubus and aufpex, be- 
caufe the ceremonies began by taking aufpicia. As 
the paranymph officiated only on the part of the bride¬ 
groom, a woman called pronuba officiated on the part 
of the bride. 

PARAPET, in fortification, an elevation of earth 
defigned for covering the foldiers from the enemy’s 
cannon or fmall-fliot. S:e Fortification. 

PARAPHERNALIA, or Parapherna, in the 
civil law, thofe goods which a wife brings her hufband 
befides her dower, and which are ftill to remain at 
her difpofal exclufive of her hufband, unlefs there is 
fome provifion made to the contrary in the marriage- 
contradt. Some of the Engliffi civilians define the para¬ 
phernalia to be fuch goods as a wife challengeth over 
and above her dower or jointure, after her hufband’s 
death; as furniture for her chamber, wearing apparel, 
and jewels, which are not to be put into the inventory 
of her hufband’s goods; and a French civilian calls pa¬ 
raphernalia the moveables, linen, and other female 
neceffaries, which are adjudged to a wife in prejudice 
of the creditors, when fhe renounces the fucceffion of 
her hufband. 

PARAPHIMOSIS, a diforder of the penis, where¬ 
in the prepuce is fhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 
glans, fo as not to be capable of being brought to co¬ 
ver the fame; which generally happens in venereal dif- 
orders. See Surgf.ry. 

PARAPHRASE, an explanation of fome text in 
clearer and more ample terms, whereby is fupplied 
what, the author might have faid or thought on the 
fubjedt. Such are efleemed Erafmus’s paraphrafe on 
the New Teftament, the Chaldee Paraphrafe cn the 
Pentateuch. &c. 

PARAPHRENITIS, an inflammation of the dia¬ 
phragm. See Diaphragm, and Index to Med cine. 

PARAPHROSYNE, a Word ufed by medical wri¬ 
ters to denote a delirium, or an alienation of mind in fe¬ 
vers, or from whatever other caufe. 
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l'araple- PARAPLEGIA, a fpecies of palfy. Sot- Medi- 
cine, n° 268. 

II PARASANG, an ancient Perfian meafure, diffe- 

Parcse. rent at different times, and in different places; being 
ufually 30, fometimes 40, and fometimes 50 ftadia, or 
furlongs.—The word, according to Littleton, lias its 
rile from parafeh angarlus , q- d. the Ipacc a pofl-man 
rides from one ftation, angaria , to another. 

PARASCENIUM, in the Grecian a; 1 Roman 
theatres, was a place behind tile feenes whitner the ac¬ 
tors withdrew to drefs and undvels themfelves. T.he 
Romans more frequently called it Pojifcenmm. bee 
Theatre. 

PARASELENE, in natural philofophy, a mock 
mocn ; a meteor or phenomenon encompafhng or ad¬ 
jacent to the moon, in form of a luminous ring ; where¬ 
in are oblerved fometimes one and fometimes two or 
more images of the rnoon. 

PARASEMON, among tile Greeks, was the figure 
carved on the prow of the ihips to diftinguiili them 
from each other. This figure was generally that of a 
bull, lion, or other animal; fometimes the reprefenta- 
tion of a mountain, tree, flower, See. 

PARASITE, among the Greeks, was originally a 
very reputable title; the parafites being a kind of 
priefts, at leaf minifters, of the gods, in the fame man¬ 
ner as the epulones were at Rome. They took care 
of the facred corn, or the corn defined for the fervice 
of the temples and the gods, viz. facrifices, fealls, Sec. 
They had even the intendance over facrifices 5 and took 
care that they were duly performed. At Athens there 
was a kind of college of 12 parafites; each people of 
Atfica furnifhing one, who was always chofen out of 
the bell families. Polybius adds, that a parafite was 
alfo an honourable title among the ancient Gauls, and 
was given to their poets. But of late it has Deenmade 
a term of reproach, and ufed for a flatterer or mean 
dependent. 

PARASITES, or Parasitical Plants , in botany, 
filch plants as are produced out of the trunk or 
branches of other plants, from whence they receive 
their nourilhment, and will not grow on the ground. 
Such are the Mifletoe, &c. 

PARASTATiE, in anatomy. See Prostate. 

PARATALASSIA. See Primorie. 

PARBUNCLE, in a fhip, the name of a rope ai¬ 
med like a pair of flings: it is feezed both ends to¬ 
gether, and then put almod double about any heavy 
thing that is to be hoified in or out of the fltip; ha¬ 
ving the hook of the runner hitched into it, to hoift it 
up by. 

PARCiE, in heathen mythology, goddeffes wno 
were fuppofed to prefide over the accidents and events, 
and to determine the date or period ot human life. 

The Parcs: were three, Clotho, Lachefis, and Apro¬ 
pos ; becaufe, forfooth, all things have their beginning, 
progrefs, and end. Hence the poets tell us, the Pares 
fpun the thread of mens lives; that Clotho held the 
diflaff, and drew the thread; Lachefis twirled the 
fpindle, and fpun it; and Atropos cut it. Clotho ca- 
lum retinet, Lachefis net, Atropos occa. 

The ancients reprefent the Parcs divers ways : Lu¬ 
cian, in the Ihape of three poor old women, having 
large locks of wool, mixed with daffodils on their 
heads; one of which holds a diflaff, the other a wheel, 
and the third a pair of feiflars, wherewith to cut the 
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thread of life. Others reprefent them otherwife: Clo- Parchment 

tiro appearing in a long robe, ol divers colonis, wear- 

ing a crown upon h r head adorned with feven ftars, 

and holding a diftafF in her hand ; Lachefis in a rube 

befet with ftars, with feveral fpindles in her hand ; and 

Atropos, clad in black, cutting the thread with a pair 

of large fcifT.trs. 

The ancients imagined that the Pares ufed white 
wool for a long and happy life, and black for a fhort 
and unfortunate one. See Necfl/y in Mythology. 

PARCHMENT, the fkins of lheep or goats pre¬ 
pared after luch a manner as to render it proper for 
writing upon, covering books, &c. 

The word comes from the Latin pergamena, the an¬ 
cient name of this manufacture ; which is faid to have 
been taken from the city Pergamos, to Eumenes k>ng 
whereof its invention is ufually aferibed ; though, in 
reality, that prince appears rather to have been the 
improver thin the inventor of parchment. For the 
Perfians of old, according to Diodorus, wrote ad 
their records on fkins; and the ancient lonians, as 
we are told by Herodotus, made ufe of fheep fkins 
and goat-fkins in writing, many ages before Eumenes’s 
time. Nor need we doubt that fuch fkins were pre¬ 
pared and drefled for that purpofe, after a manner 
not unlike that of our parchment; though probably 
not fo artificially.—The manufacture of parchment is 
begun by the fkinn.r, and finifned by the parchment- 
maker. 

The fkin having been ftripped of its wool, and pla¬ 
ced in die lime-pit, in the manner deferibed under the 
article Shammy, the fkinner ftrstches it on a kind of 
frame, and pares off the flsfti with an iron inftrumeiit ; 
this d.?ne, it is moiftened with a rag; and powdered 
chalk being fp read over it, the fkinner takes a large 
pumice ftone, flat at bottom, and rubs over the fkin, 
and thus fcowers off the flefh ; he then goes over it 
again with the iron inftrument, moiftens it as before, 
and rubs it again with the pumice ftone without any 
chalk underneath : this fmooths and foftens the flefh- 
fide very coiifiderably. He then drains it again, by 
puffing ever it the iron inftrument as before. The flefh- 
lide being thus drained, by fern ping off the moifture, 
he in the fame n a.mer paffes the iron over the wool or 
lriir-fide : then ft. etches it tight on a frame ; and fci apes 
the flelli-fide again : th ; s finifhes us draining ; and the 
more it is drained the whiter it becomes. The fkinner 
now throws on more chalk, fweeping it over with a 
piece of lamb-fkin that has the wool on; and this 
frno jths it ftill farther. It is now left to dry, and 
when died, taken off die frame by cutting it all round. 

The lkin thus far prepared by the lkinner, is taken out 
of his hands by the parchment'maker, who firft, while 
it is dry, pares it on a fummer, (which is a calf fkin 
ftretched in a frame), with a (harper inftrument than 
that ufed by the fkinner; and working with the arm 
from the top to the bottom of the fkin, takes atvay 
about one half of its thicknefs. The fkin thus equally 
pared on the flefli-fide, is again rendered fmooth, by 
being rubbed with the pumice ftone, on a bench co¬ 
vered with a fack fluffed with flocks ; which leaves the 
parchment in a condition fit for writing upon. The 
parings thus taken off the leather, are ufed in making 
glue, fize, &c. See the article Glue, &c. 

What is called vellum is only parchment made of 
the fit:as of abortives, or at leaft fucking calves. This 

has 
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ravtlalls Las a much finer grain, and is whiter and fmoother 
pJJj than parchment: but is prepared in the fame manner, 
l— except its not being pafTed through the lime-pits. 

PARDALIS, in natural hiftory. See Felis. 

PARDIES (Ignatius Gallonl, an ingenious and 
learned French Jefuit, born at Paris in 1636. He 
taught polite literature for feveral years ; during which 
time he compofed feveral fmall pieces, both in profe 
and verfe, with peculiar delicacy of-thought and ftyle. 
At length he devoted himfelf entirely to mathematics 
and natural philofophy, and read all authors, ancient 
as well as modern, in thofe branches of knowledge. He 
died in 1673, of an infe&ious diforder contracted by 
confeffing and preaching to the prifoners in the Bicetre 
during, the Eafter holidays. Father Pardies publiftied 
feveral works; of which his Elements cf Geometry are 
well known in England, where a tranflation of them 
has gone through feveral editions. In 1672 he had a 
difpute with Sir Ifaac Newton refpeCting his Theory 
oi Light and colours; which may be feen in the Phi- 
lcfophical Tranfaciions for that year. 

PARDON, in crirranal law, is the remitting or for¬ 
giving an offence committed againft the king. 
Beccariaon Law (fays an able writer), cannot be framed on 
Crimes and principles of compaffion to guilt; yet juftiee, by the 
Punifh- conftitution of England, is bound to be adminiftered 
inents. j n merc y ; this is promifed by the king in his corona¬ 
tion oath; and it is that a<ft of his government which 
is the mod perfonal and moft entirely his own. The 
king condemns no man ; that rugged talk he leaves to 
his courts of juftiee: the great operation of his feeptre 
is mercy. His power of pardoning was faid by our 
Saxon anceftors to be derived h lege fuae dignitatis: 
and it is declared in parliament, by ftat. 27 Hen. VIII. 
c. 24. that no other perfon hath power to pardon or 
remit any treafon or felonies whatfoever ; but that the 
king hath the whole and foie power thereof, united 
and knit to the imperial crown of this realm. 

This is indeed one of the great advantages of mo¬ 
narchy in . general above any other form of govern¬ 
ment, that there is a magiltrate who has it in his 
power to extend mercy wherever he thinks it is defer- 
ved ; holding a court of equity in his own breaft, to 
-ioften the rigour of the general law, in fuch criminal 
i afesas merit an exemption from punifhnient. Pardons 
(according to feme theorifts) fhculd be excluded in a 
perfect legiflatic n, where punifiiments are mild, but cer¬ 
tain ; ft r that the clemency of the prince feems a tacit 
difapprobation of the laws. But the exclufion of par¬ 
dons muft neceffarily introduce a very dangerous power 
in the judge or jury ; that of coniliuing the criminal 
law by the fpirit inftead of the letter ; or elfe it muft 
be holden, what no man will ferioufly avow, that the 
fituaficn and circumftances of the offender (though 
they alter not the eff'ence of the ciime) ought to make 
no diftincHon in the punifitment. In democracies, 
however, this power of pardon can never fubfift ; for 
there nothing higher is acknowledged than the magi- 
ftratewho adminilters the laws; and it would he im¬ 
politic for the power of judging and of pardoning to 
centie in one and the fame perfon. This (as the pro- 
fident Montefquieu obferves) would oblige him very 
often to contradidl himfelf, to make and to unmake his 
decifions: it would tend to confound all ideas of right 
among the mafs of people ; as they would find it dif¬ 


ficult to tell, whether a prifoner were difeharged by I'ardua. 
his innocence, or obtained a pardon through favour. w 
In Holland, therefore, if there be no ftadtholder, there 
is no power of pardoning lodged in any other member 
of the ftate. But in monarchies the king adts in a fu- 
perior fphere ; and though he regulates the whole go¬ 
vernment as the firft mover, yet he does not appear in 
any of the difagreeable or invidious parts of it. When¬ 
ever the nation fee him perfonally engaged, it is only 
in works of legillature, magnificence, or compaffion. 

To him therefore the people look up as the fountain 
of nothing but bounty and grace; and thefe repeated 
adls of goodnefs, coming immediately frem his own 
hand, endear the fovereign to his fubje&s, and contri¬ 
bute more than any thing to root in their hearts that 
filial affeftion and perfonal loyalty which are the fure 
eftablifbment of a prince. 

The king may pardon all offences merely againft the- 
crown or the public; excepting, 1. That, to preferve 
the liberty of the fubjeff, the committing any man to 
prifon out of the rea m, is by the habeas corpus a 61 , 

31 Car. II c. 2. made a praemunire, unpardonable 
even by the king. Nor, 2. can the king pardon, where 
private juftiee is principally concerned in the profecu- 
tion of offenders : Non potejl rex gratiam facere cum in¬ 
juria et damno aliorum. Therefore, in appeals of all 
kinds (which are the fuit, not of the king, but of the 
party injured), the profecutor mayreleafe; but the' 
king cannot pardon. Neither can he pardon a com¬ 
mon nuifarce, while it remains unredreffed, or fo as to 
prevent an abatement of it; though afterwards he may 
remit the fine; becaufe though theprofecution is veil¬ 
ed in the king to avoid the multiplicity of fuits, yet 
(during its continuance) this offence favours more of 
the nature of a primate injury to each individual in the 
neighbourhood, than of a public wi ong. Neither, laft- 
ly, can the king pardon an offence againft a popular 
or penal ftatute, after information brought; for there¬ 
by the informer hath acquired a private property in his 
part of the penalty. 

There is alfo a reftridlion of a peculiar nature, that 
affeds the prerogative of pardoning, in cafe of parlia¬ 
mentary impeachments, viz. that the king’s pardon'* 
cannot be pleaded to any fuch impeachment, fo as to 
impede the inquiry, and flop the profecution of great 
and notorious offenders. Therefc re, when, in the reign 
of Charles II. the earl of Danby was impeached 
by the houfe of commons of high treafon and other 
mifdemefnors, and pleaded the king’s pardon in bar 
of the fame, the commons alleged, “ That there was 
no precedent that ever any pardon was granted to 
any perfon impeached by the commons of high trea- 
fon, or other high crimes, depending the impeach¬ 
ment and thereupon refolved, “ That the pardon- 
fo pleaded was illegal and void, and ought not to be 
allowed in bar of the impeachment of the commons of 
England;” for which refolution tliey affigned this 
reafon to the houfe of lords, “ That the fetting up a 
pardon to be a bar of an impeachment defeats the 
whole life and effeft of impeachments: fi r fiiould this* 
point be admitted, or Hand doubted, it would totally 
difeourage the exhibiting any for the future ; where¬ 
by the chief inftitution for the prefervation of the 
government would be deftroyed.” Scon after the Re¬ 
volution, the commons renewed the fame claim, and 

voted; 
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Vardon. voteJ, “ That a pardon is not ] loadable in bar of an forgive; 

1 - v - impeachment.” And at length, it tvas enacted by dolciibf 

the a<d of fettlement, 12 & 13 W. HI. c. 2. “ That himfelf, 

no pardon under the great feal of England fliall be If ever 
pleadable to an impeachment by the commons in par- the hap 
liament.” But, after the impeachment has been f >- ceptible 
lemnly heard and determined, it is not undufliod cafes ex 
that the king’s royal grace is farther redrained or gledt, I 
abridged : for, after the impeachment and attainder form, I 
of the fix rebel lords in 1715, three of them were Such 
from time to true reprieved by the crown; and at fun in g 1 
length received the benefit of the king’s mod gracious or igno 
pardon. fuch as 

The effeid of fuch pardon by the king, is to make who is 
the offender a new man; to acquit him of all corporal to be n 
penalties and forfeitures annexed to that offence for by gent 
which he obtains his pardon ; and not fo much to re- tural it 
fiore his former, as to give him a new credit and enpa- cafe, w 
city. But nothing can rellore or purify the blood wife oc< 
when once comip v ed, if the pardon be not allowed till executic 
after attainder, but the high and tranfcendnnt power cf expecte< 
parliament. Yet if a perfon attainted receives the be extre 
king’s pardon, and afterwards hath a fon, that fon may langnaj 
be heir to his father ; becaufe the father being made a die le'.t: 
new man, might tranfmit new inheritable blood; tho’, do ofeci 
had he been born before the pardon, he could never any of 
have inherited at all. has req 

Such is the nature of pardons in Britain. Thefe, againft 
like other good things, may doubtlefs be abufed; Our 
and if they are in any indance, their abnfe de- dons; ; 
ferves cenfure: but that in their nature they fhould told th; 
be counted abfurd, arbitrary, and deftructive of mora- which t 
lity, can, we fufpect, proceed from nothing but from the for revi 
prefumptive petulence of modern reformers, or from ruinate 
a midake in the fydem of civil equality. propoff 

Godwin’s We are told, however, by a late champion for the morevi 
Inquiry Rights of Man, that “ the very word to a refle&ing We ate 
concerning mind is fraught with abfurdity. ‘ What is the rule from w 
Political tl la t ought in all cafes to preferibe to my conduct ?’ their al 
Jullice. Surely judice: understanding by judice the greateft philofo] 
utility of the whole mafs of beings that may be in- caff is ] 
fluenced by my conduit. ‘ What then is clemency?’ and coi 
It can be nothing but the pitiable egotifm of him who priety o 
imagines he can do fomething better than jullice. ‘ Is is one ; 
it right that I fhould fuffer conilraint for a certain of- fuperfic 
fence ?’ The rectitude of my fuffering mull be founded princip: 
in its tendency to promote the general welfare. He in this 
therefore that pardons me, iniquitoufly prefers the them w 
imaginary filtered of an individual, and utterly ne- moil ff; 
gledts what he owes to the whole. He bedews that grows i 
whffh I ought not to receive, and which he has no pardon, 
right to give. ‘ Is it right, on the contrary, that I volence 
fhould not undergo the fuffering in queftion ? Will he, Now 
by refeuing me from fuffering, do a benefit to me, general 
and no injury to others ?’ He will then be a notorious people 
delinquent, if he allow me to fuffer. There is indeed judgmen 
a confiderable defeat in this lad fuppofition. If, while dances 
lie benefits me, he do no injury to others, he is infal- ing to 
libly performing a public ffrvice. If I differed in the ceeds t< 
arbitrary manner which the fuppofition includes, the fydem 
whole would fudain an unquedionable injury in the in whic 
injudice that was perpetrated. And yet the man who edition 
prevents this odious injudice, has been accudomed to allufion 
arrogare to himfelf the attribute of dement, and the nate an 
apparently fublime, but in reality tyrannical, name o! any gr. 
Vol. XIII. 
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forgivenefs. For, if lie does more than lias been here rai<l*>n• 
defer ibed, indead of glory he ought to take fhame to 
himfelf, as an enemy to the filtered of human kind. 

If every adtion, and efpecially every adlion in which 
the happinefe of a rational being is concerned, be fuf- 
ceptible of a certain rule, then caprice mud be in all 
cafes excluded : there can be no a<5tion, which if' I ne- 
gledt, I fliall hare difeharged my duty ; and, if I per¬ 
form, I fliall be entitled to applaufe.” 

Such is the reafoning ef this zealous democrat; rea- 
ibnrng which, in our opinion, betrays want of feeling 
or ignorance of human nature. That human nature is 
fuch as, in the aggregate, to need controul, no one 
who is acquainted with it will deny; and there appears 
to be no other method of controuling mankind but 
by general laws ; and tliefc laws may, through the na¬ 
tural imperfection of human affairs, be cruel in one 
caff, where they are jufl in another. Caffs may like- 
wile ocGur where the fentence of the law, without its 
execution, will anfwer every purpoff which could be' 
expefted from it; and where the execution of it would 
be extreme cruelty though it might in drift unfeeling 
language be called jijli e, becaufe in conformity with 
the letter of the law ; Yet though fuch cafes nay and 
do often occur, it would indeed be abfurd to abolifh 
any of tl.ofe laws which the fecurity of civil fociety- 
has required ; and therefore the only natural remedy 
againft legal injujlice is the fyjlem of pardons. 

Our author next goes on to trace the origin cf par¬ 
dons ; and indead of a definite fydem of law, we are 
told that it is neceffary to have a court cf reafon, to 
which the deciftons of a court of law fliall be brought 
for reviffl: a remedy apparently too vague and indeter¬ 
minate to produce any lading or good effeft; and the 
propofal of which refults from fuppofing mankind 
more virtuous and more knowing than they really are. 

We ate next led to confider the abuffs of pardons: 
from whence our author would draw an argument for 
their abolition; a fpecies of reafoning unfair and un- 
philofophical. He tells us, that the authority in this 
caff is placed fird in the judge and next in the king 
and council. “ Now (fays he), laying afide the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of this particular feledtion, there 
is one grievous abuff which ought to drilce the mod 
fuperficial obffrver. Thefe perfons, with whom the 
principal trud is repoffd, confider their functions 
in this refpedt as a matter purely incidental, exerciff 
them with fupinenefs, and in many indances with the 
mod ffanty materials to guide their judgment. This 
grows in a confiderable degree out of the very name of 
pardon, which implies a work of fupererogatory bene¬ 
volence.” 

Now it is obvious to remark, that pardons are in 
general granted in confequence of an application from 
people who have more than fcanty materials to guide their 
judgments, and on whoff fidelity in relating the circum- 
dances of the caff, confidence is placed or not accord- 
ing to the ieveral charaiters. Our author next pro¬ 
ceeds to the arbitrary charadter of pardons. “ Such a 
fydem (he fayt ), to fpeak it truly, is a lottery of death, 
in which each man draws his ticket for reprieve or ex¬ 
ecution, as undefinable accidents fliall decide.” The 
allufion here to a lottery ticket is peculiarly unfortu¬ 
nate and indelicate, ror does the whole fentence fliow 
any great degree of candour. It is poflible to define 
5 A a parti- 
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Pardon, a particular crime, and to annex a particular puniih- 
' r ~- xnent to the commiffion of it;; but the nature of mo¬ 
rality confifts not in the external a ft ion, but in the 
motives which prompted to it. Definite law cannot,, 
however, always make this diftindion ; and after the 
feutence of the law is pronounced, it comes to be con- 
i'.dered whether there are any alleviating circum- 
ftances in the cafe; and whether there are or not, 
mud depend on the particulars- or accidents of the 
cafe : and it is indeed impoffible to fuppofe that thefe 
accidents could be previoufly defined ; their nature 
does not admit of it. To particularize and define every 
mode of an adion which imagination can conceive, or 
whieh experience has fhown us may happen, would in¬ 
deed be an Herculean labour; and we might literally 
fey with the apoftle, that the world could not contain the 
hooks that might be. written. We are, however, told, 
that “ reafon is a thoufand times more explicit and 
intelligible than law ; and when we are accuftomed to 
confult her, the certainty of her decifions would be 
fuch, as men pradifed in our prefent courts are to¬ 
tally unable to conceive.” Were reafon, however, 
appointed to be appealed to in all cafes, and to be the 
final criterion, it would leave far greater room for vil- 
lany than any mode at prefent in pradice. Reafon is 
a very uncertain and indefinite term, and may be 
made any thing, according to the circumftances or 
pafiions of men. In the prefent perturbed date of man¬ 
kind there are many appeals to Reafon contradictory to 
one another, and the didates of genuine unbialfed;reafon 
are rarely attended to. 

We are next told that pardons are deftrudive to 
morality. “ Another very important confequence (fays 
our author) grows out of the fyftem of pardons. A 
fyftem of pardons is a fyftem of unmitigated flavery. 
I am taught to exped a certain defirable event, from- 
what ? From the clemency, the uncontrouled, unme¬ 
rited kindnefs of a fellow mortal. Can any leffon be 
more degrading ? The pufillanimous fervility of the 
man who devotes himfelf with everlafting obfequiouf- 
nefs to another, becaufe that other having begun t© be 
unjuft, relents in his career ; the ardour with.which he 
confefles the reditude of his fentence and the enormi¬ 
ty of his deferts, will conftitute a tale that future ages 
will find it .difficult to underftand. What are the fen- 
timents in this refped that are alone worthy of a ra¬ 
tional being ? Give me that, and that.only, which with¬ 
out injuftice you cannot refufe. More than juftice it 
would be difgraceful.for me to afk, and for you to be- 
ftow'. I ftand upon the foundation of right. This is 
a title which, brute force may refufe to acknowledge, 
but which all the force in the world cannot annihilate., 
Ry refilling this-plea you may prove yourfelf unjuft, 
but ip yielding to it you grant me but my due. If,., 
all things conlidered, I be the fit fubjed of a benefit,, 
the benefit is merited : merit in any other fenfe is con- 
tradidory and abfurd. If you beftow upon me un¬ 
merited advantage, you are a recreant from the gene¬ 
ral good. I may be bafe enough to thank you ; but if 
I were virtuous, I fhould condemn you. Thefe-fenti- 
ments alone are confiftent with ti ue independence of. 
mind. He that is accuftomed to regard virtue as an 
affair of favour and grace, cannot be eminently virtu¬ 
ous. If he ocafionally perform an adion of apparent 
kindnefs, he will applaud the generality of his fenti- 


ments ; and if he abftain, he will acquit himfelf with Pardon 
the queftion, * May I not do what I will with my B 
own?’ In the Tame manner, when he is treated bene- , * _ nt * , 
volently by another, he will in the firft place be un¬ 
willing to examine ftridly into the reafonablenefs of 
this treatment, becaufe benevolence, as he imagines, is 
not fubjed to any flexibility of rule; and, in the fe- 
cond place, he will not regard his benefador with that 
ered and unembarrafled mien,- that complete fenfe of 
equality, which is the only immoveable bafis of virtue 
and- happinefs.” 

Such is Mr, Godwin’s conclufion on this fubjed;- 
and we leave it with our readers to determine, whether, 
his fyftem or-that which we at prefent enjoy would be 
the more rigorous or unjuft ; or whether mankind are' 
indeed arrived at that eminent pitch of virtue, as to 
difdain every favour which they do not abfolutely me¬ 
rit. The Chriftian religion fpeaks a different lan¬ 
guage : but amidft tire rage of popular reform, its 
fnall Jlill 'voice is unheard and negleded. 

PAREGORICS, in pharmacy, medicines that 
affuage pain, otherwife called Anodynes. 

PAREIRA frava, in the materia medica, a kind 
of oblong and large root brought from the Brafils.— 

It is certainly a diuretic of no mean charader, and has 
done great fervice in nephritic cafes. In pleurifies 
and quinfies, it has been ufed with more fuccefs- 
than almoft; any medicine we know of iingly, 

PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by which a 
word or fyllable is added to the end of another. 

PAREMBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure wherein 
fomething relating to the fubjed is inferted in the 
middle of a period. All the difference between the 
parembole and parentbefis, according to Voflius, is, 
that the former relates to the fubjed in hand, whereas- 
the latter, is foreign to it.. 

PARENCHYMA, in anatomy, a term introduced^ . 
by Erafiftratus, fignifying all that fubftance which is 
contained in the interftices betwixt the blood-vcffelsi 
of the vifeera, which he imagined to be extravafated. 
and concreted blood. 

Parenchtm 4 of Plants. Grew applies the term pa¬ 
renchyma to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of a 
fruit or plant through which the juice is fuppofed to 
be diftributed. See Plants. 

PARENT, a term of relation applicable to thofe 
from whom we immediately derive our being. See 
Moral Phj.’ofophy,.n° 129 and 137. 

To this article belongs an enquiry into, 1. The le¬ 
gal duties of parents to their legitimate children. 

2. Their power over them. 

I. The duties of parents to legitimate children con- 
fift in three particulars; their maintenance, their pro¬ 
tection, and their education. 

1. The duty of parents to provide for the mainte- Blackft; 
nance ok their children, is a principle of natural law; Comments, 
an obligation, fays Puffendorff, laid on; them not ©nly 
by nature herfelf, but by their own proper ad, in 
bringing them into the world; for they would be in • 
the higheft manner injurious to their iffue, if they on¬ 
ly gave their children life, that they might afterwards ■ 
fee them periflt. By begetting them, therefore, they 
have entered into a voluntary obligation, to endeavour,, 
as far as in them bes, that the life which they have- 
beftowed ihall be fupported and preferved. And thus' 
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Parent. the children will have a perfect right of receiving main- 
* tenance from their parents. And the preildc* t Mo;i- 
tefquieu has a very juft obfervation upon this head, 
that the eftablilhment of marriage, in all civilized ftates, 
is built on this natural obligation of the father to pio- 
vide for his children; for that afeertaius and makes 
known the perfon who is bound to fulfil this obliga¬ 
tion; whereas, in promTcuous and illicit conjunctions, 
the father is unknown; and the mother finds a thou- 
fand obftacles in her way; lhame, remorfe, the con- 
'ftraint of her fe.v, and the rigour of laws, that ftifie 
her inclinations to perform this duty ; and befides, Ate 
generally wants ability. 

The municipal laws of all well regulated ftates have 
taken care to enforce this duty: though providence 
has done it more effectually than any laws, by implant¬ 
ing in the bread: i f every parent that natural s-ofjai, or 
infuperable degree of affection, which not even the de¬ 
formity of perfon or mind, not even the wickednefs, 
ingratitude, and rebellion of children, can totally fup- 
prefs or extinguifb. <• 

The civil law obliges the parent to provide main¬ 
tenance for his child ; and if he refutes, judex ik ea re 
cognofcet. Nay, it carries this matter fo far, that it 
will not fuffer a parent at his death totally to diiinhe- 
rit his child, without exprefsly giving his reafon for fo 
doing; and there are 14 fuch reaibns reckoned up, 
which may juftify fuch difinherifon. If the parent al¬ 
leged no reafon, or a bad, or a falfe one, the child 
might fet the wili afide, tanquem tejlamei.tum innjjic 
fum, a teftament contrary to the natural duty of the 
parent. And it is remarkable underwhat colour tire 
children were to move for relief in fuch a cafe; by fug- 
gefting, that the parent had loft the ufe of his reafon 
when he made che inofficious teftament. And this, as 
Puffendorff obferves, was not to bring into difpute the 
teftator’s power of difinheriting his own offspring; but 
to examine the motives upon which he did it; and if 
they were found defective in reafon, then to let them 
afide.' But perhaps this is going rather too far: every 
man has, or ought to have, oy the laws of fociety, a 
power over his own property : and, as Grotius very 
■well diftinguilhes, natural right obliges to give a ne- 
ceffiary maintenance to children; but what is more than 
that they have no right to, than as it is given by the 
favour of their parents, or the pofitive conftitutions of 
the municipal law. 

Let us next lee what provifion our own laws have 
made for this natural duty. It is a principle of law, 
that there is an obligation on every man to provide for 
thofe defeended from his loins; and the manner in 
which this obligation ftiall bo performed, is thus point¬ 
ed out. The father and mother, grandfather and 
grandmother, of poor impotent perfi-ns. Until maintain 
them at their own charges, if of fufficient ability, ac¬ 
cording as the quarter-ftffi< ns lhall direct; and, if a 
parent runs away, and leaves his children, the church¬ 
wardens and overfeers of the parifn {ball leize his rents, 
goods, and chattels, .and difpolc of them toward their 
rriief. By the interpretations which the courts of law 
have made upon thefe ftatutes, it a mother or a grand¬ 
mother marries again, and was before fuch fccond-mar¬ 
riage of fufficient ability to keep the child, the huf- 
band fhall be charged to maintain it; for this being 
u debt of herb, when fir.gle, ft all, like ethos, extend 


to charge the hulhand. But, at her death the rela- far 
tion being diftblved, the hulband is under no farther '■ 
obligation. 

No perfon is bound to provide a maintenance for 
his blue, unlefi, where the children are impotent and 
unable to work, either through infancy, cliftafe, or ac¬ 
cident; and then is only obliged to find them with ne« 
cclfarics, the penalty on refund bring no more than 20s. 
a month. For the policy of our 1 uvs, which are ever 
watchful to promote indultry, did nor mean to compel a 
fath .r to maintain his idle and lazy children in eafeand 
indolence; but thought it unjuft to oblige the parent, 
again!! his will, to provide them with fuperfluilies, and 
other indulgences of fortune ; imagining they might 
truft to the impulle of nature, if the children were dc- 
ferving of fuch favours. Yet, as nothing is fo apt to 
ftifie the calls of nature, as religious bigotry, it is enac¬ 
ted, that ii any Popiih parent lhall refufe to allow his 
Proteftant child a fitting maintenance, with a view to 
compel him to change his religion, the lord chancellor 
fhall by erder of court conftrain him to do what is juft 
and reafonable. But this did not extend to perfons of 
another religion, of no lefs bitternefs and bigotry 
than the Popiih : and therefore, in the very next year, 
we bud an inftance ot a jew- of immenfe riches, whofe 
only daught- r having embraced Chriftianity, he turn¬ 
ed her out of doors; and on her application for relief, 
it was held Ihe was intitled to none. But this gave 
occaiion to another ftatute, which ordains, that if 
Jewiih parents refufe to allow their Proteftant children 
a fitting maintenance, fuitub’.e to the fortune of the 
parent, the lord chancellor, on complaint, may make 
fuch order therein as he lhall fee proper. 

Our law has made no provifion to prevent the difin- 
heriting of children by will; leaving every man’s pro¬ 
perty in his own difpofal, upon a principle of liberty in 
this as well as every other action; though perhaps 
it had not been amifs if the parent had been bound 
to leave them at the leaft a neceffary fubfiftence. In¬ 
deed, among peifons of any rank or fortune, a compe¬ 
tence is generally provided for younger children, and 
the bulk of the eftate fettled upon the eldeft by the 
marriage-articles. Heirs alfo, and children, are fa¬ 
vourites of our courts of juftice, and cannot be difin- 
herited by any dubious or ambiguous words ; there- 
being required the utmoft certainty of the teftator’s 
intentions to take away the right of the heir. 

2. From the duty of maintenance we may eafily 
pafs to that of protection ; which is alfo a natural du¬ 
ty, but rather permitted than enjoined by any muni¬ 
cipal laws; nature, in this refperi, working fo ftrong- 
ly as to need rather a check than a fptir. A parent 
may, by our laws, Maintain and uphold his children 
in their law-fuits, without being guilty of the legal 
crime 1 f maintaining quarrels. A parent may alfo ju¬ 
ftify an allault and battery in defence of the perfons of 
his children ; nay, where a man’s fon was-beaten by 
another boy, and the father went near a mile to find 
him, and there revenged his fon’s quarrel by beating 
the other boy, of which beating he afterwards unfor¬ 
tunately died ; it was not held to be murder, but man- 
flaugbter merely. Such indulgence does the law {how¬ 
to the frailty of human nature, and the workings of 
parental affection. 

3. The kvft duty of parents to their children is that 
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1 ai ^' nt ‘ or giving them an education fuitable to their Ration in 
" v hfe: a duty j ointed cut by realln, and of far tire 
greateR importance of any. For, as PuffendorfF very 
well obfervcs, it is not eafy to imagine or allow, that 
a parent has conferred any coniiderable benefit upon 
his child by bringing him into the world, if he af¬ 
terwards entirely neglects his culture and education, 
and fullers him to grow up like a mere beuA, to lead a 
life uielefs to others and Riameful to h" infer f. Yet the 
municipal laws of moft countries feeni to be defective 
m this point, by not conllraining the parent to bellow 
a proper education upon his children. Perhaps they 
thought it punilhment enough to leave the parent who 
neglects the inftruCtion cf his family, to labour under 
thole griefs and inconveniences which his family, fo 
Vinir fir acted, will be fure to bring upon him. Our 
laws, though their defeats in this particular cannot be 
denied, have in one inllance made a wife provifion for 
breeding up the rifmg generation ; fmee the poor and 
laborious part of the community, when pad the age of 
nurture are taken out of the hands of their parents, 
by the Aatutes for apprenticing poor children ; and are 
placed out by the public in f»ch a manner as may 
render their abilities, in their feveral Rations, of the 
greateR advantage to the commonwealth. The rich 
indeed are left at their own option, whether they will 
breed up their children to be ornaments or difgraces to 
their family. Yet in one cafe, that of religion, they 
are under peculiar reflrkflions : fer it is provided, that 
if any perfon fends any child under his government be¬ 
yond the feas, either to prevent its good education in 
England, or in order to enter into, or refide in, any 
Popifli college, or to be iriRruCted, perfuaded, or 
Rrengthened in the Popifh religion ; in fuch cafe, be- 
fides the difabilities incurred by the child fo fent, the 
parent or perfon fending fliall forfeit tool, which fliall 
go to the foie ufe and benefit of him that fliall discover 
the offence. And if any parent, or other, Shall fend 
or convey any perfon beyond fea, to enter into, or be 
refident in, or trained up in, any priory, abbey, nun¬ 
nery, Popifh university, college, or fehcol, or houfe of 
Jefoits or piiefls, or in any private Popifh family, in 
order to be indru&ed, perfuaded, cr confirmed, in the 
Popifh religion ; or fliall contribute any thing towards 
their maintenance when abroad by any pretext what¬ 
ever, the perfon both fending and fent (hall be difabled 
to fee in law or equity, or to be executor or admini- 
ftrator to any peifon, or to enjoy any legacy or deed 
of gift, or to bear any office in the realm, and fhall 
forfeit all his goods and chattels, and likewife all his 
real eflate for life. See Nonconformists. 

II. The power of parents over their children is de¬ 
rived from the former confideration, their duty; this 
authority being given them, partly to enable the pa¬ 
rent more effectually to perform his duty, and partly 
as a recompence for his care and trouble in the faith¬ 
ful difeharge of it. And upon this fcore the munici¬ 
pal laws of fome nations have given a much larger au¬ 
thority to the parents than others.. The ancient Ro¬ 
man laws gave the father a power of life and death 
over his children ; upon this principle, that he who 
gave had alfo the power of taking away. But the ri¬ 
gour of thefe laws was foftened by fobfequent conflitu- 
tions : fo that we find a father banifhed by the empe¬ 
ror Hadrian for killing his fon, though he had com- 
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mitted a very heinous crime; upon this maxim, tha Fartnt. 
patris poleflas in pietate debet, non in atrocitute, conjijlere ' J ~~ 
But Rill they maintained to the laft a very large and 
abfolute authority: for a fon could not acquire any 
property of hjs own during the life cf his father ; but 
all his acquifitions belonged to the father, or at leaA 
the profits of them, for his life. 

The power of a parent by the Englifh law is much 
more moderate ; but Rill fufficient to keep the child in 
order and obedience. He may lawfully correct his 
child, being under age, in a reafonable manner: for 
this is for the benefit of his education. The confent 
cr concurrence of the parent to the marriage of his 
child under age, was alfo direfted by our ancient law 
to be obtained : but now it is abfolutely neceflary ; for 
without it the contraft is void. And this alfo is an¬ 
other means which the law has put into the parent’s 
hands, in order the better to difeharge his duty ; firR, 
of protecting his children from the fnares of artful and 
designing perfons ; and next, of fettling them properly 
in life, by preventing the ill confequences of too early 
and precipitate marriages. A father has no other 
power over his fern’s eflate, than as his truRee or guar¬ 
dian ; for though he may receive the profits during 
the child’s minority, yet he muA account for them 
when he comes of age. He may indeed have the be¬ 
nefit of his children’s labour while they live with him, 
and are maintained by him ; but this is no more than 
he is intitled to from his apprentices or fervants. The 
legal power cf a father (for a mother, as Rich, is in- 
titled to no power, but only to reverence and refpeft), 
the power of a father, we fay, over the perfons of his 
children ceafes at the age of 21; for they are then en- 
franchifed by arriving at years of diferetion, or that 
point which the law has eflabliflved (as- fome muft 
neceffarily be eflablifhed) when the empire of the fa¬ 
ther, or other guardian, gives place to the empire of 
reafon. Yet, till that age arrives, this empire of the 
father continues even after his death; for he may by 
his will appoint a guardian to his children. He may 
alfo delegate part of his parental authority, during his 
life, to the tutor or fchoolmaRer of his child ; who is 
then in ken parents, and has foch a portion of the 
power of the parent committed to his charge, viz. that 
of reftraint and correction, as may be neceflary to an- 
fwer the purpofes for which he is employed. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for i 750, we have the- 
following cafe of confcience. “ A perfon has his own pa¬ 
rents and his own children living, both parties equally 
indigent, both equally incapable of aflifling themfelve‘, 
and both equally earneR in calling upon him for re¬ 
lief. Things are fo circnmRanced that he can pof- 
fibly affiR but one party, and not both. Query. Which; 
party has the greateR claim to his affiflance, and 
to which he is obliged, by all ties human and divine,, 
to give the preference ?” One folves this difficulty, 
by informing us of a pretty print done at Rome, re- 
prefenting a young woman fockling her aged father, 
on which the following lines are quoted. 

My child and father vital nurture crave. 

Parental, filial, fondnefs both would fave } 

But if a nurfling only one can live, 

I choofe to fave the life I cannot give. 

Here we find the preference given to the parent f 

and 
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Parent, and another correfpondent gives the fame dec if on in 

— v - thefe words. “ The obligations arifing from nature, 

and natural affedion, feem to be in this cafe recipro¬ 
cal and equipollent: the child is as ftroilgly attracted 
to the parent, as tire parent to the child. But will 
not filial gratitude operate and decide in favour of the 
parents? Does net the perfon, either mediately or im¬ 
mediately, owe his prefent power and abilities to re¬ 
lieve to his parents ? and are not they on that ac¬ 
count beft intitled to telief? Does not the fifth com¬ 
mandment declare more ftrongly in favour of the pa¬ 
rents, than any other divine precept does in favour of 
the children? If a perfon had an opportunity given him 
of delivering either his parent or his child (but not both) 
from certain death, I dare fav the voice of nature and 
cf mankind would applaud him that faved his parent, 
and condemn him that Ihould prefer his child. There 
is more of felfilhrels in preferring the child ; and to 
fave the parent ftxms to me to be much the more gene¬ 
rous, noble, and exalted conduit ’Tis indeed, upon the 
whole, a melancholy alternative; but if both parties 
continue importunate, and neither will relinquiih their 
claims in favour of the other, I fay relieve the pa¬ 
rent.” There are two correfpondents, however, who 
think differently, and their reafins are as follow: 
“ A perfon’s children have the greateft claim to his 
afiiftance, and he is obliged by all ties to prefer them, 
in that refpeft, to his parents. It is true, when a 
man’s parents are in want, they have a claim to his 
afiiftance; but that claim is not equal to that which 
his children have. His parents he has of neceflity: 
his children, of choice, it is his duty, before he be¬ 
get children, to coilfider how he is to provide for 
them .* and by being wilfully the caufe of their exift- 
ence, he comes under fuch an obligation to provide 
for their comfortable fubfillence, as mull be ftronger 
than any obligation of that kind he can be under to 
perfons with whom his connexion is involuntary. 
Both nature and reafon point it out as the duty of all 
parents to provide for their children ; but not vice 
verfa. If a man’s parents happen to be indigent, and 
he himfelf able, he is bound to maint.fm them out of 
refpeft and gratitude: but his obligation to provide 
for his children is a debt of drift juitice ; and there¬ 
fore ought to be preferred. Nevertiielefs, the delcrip- 
tion of the cafe to which the quety is fubjoined, is l'o 
general, that it is eafy to figure a cafe according to 
that description in which the perfon ought to prefer 
his parents. This obligation to provide for his chil¬ 
dren may have been diffolved by monftrous ingratitude, 
fuch as their plotting again!! his life; or he may have 
given them proper education, and ample provifions, 
which they have riotcufly fquandered away: in either 
of which cafes it is thought he is undoubtedly dif- 
charged from his obligation. But if they have loft 
their portions purely by misfortunes, without their 
fault, it is thought his obligation to affift them is 
not wholly extinguifhed ; and in that cafe there may 
be great reafon to doubt whether their claim to his 
afiiftance, or that of his parents, is preferable: it is 
thought, however, the childrens is preferable.” “ I 
find (fays the author of the laft anfwer) that all your 
correfpondents agree, that the life of the parent is to 
be preferved. It is very certain that the relation be¬ 
tween me and my child is exactly equal to that which 
is between me and my parent; and therefore relation 


cannot decide in favour of the one cr the other: I • 

mult then be determined by a different coalidcration ; v 
and I know of none more weighty than the follow¬ 
ing. If I prefei've the life of my child, I am in- 
ftrumental in giving life to all his defendants, which 
may, perhaps, be very numerous; but if I preferve 
the life of my parent, I preferve a fwgle life only, 
and that a fliort one. 1 therefore fay, relieve t'e 
child. But it is thought that the voice of nature 
will applaud the ptrft.n who preferves the parent: if 
fb, nature muft applaud a rule which fhe herfelf does 
not obfet ve : it is natural for old men to die before 
young ones. Befules, the command, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenijh the earth , may be oppofed to the 
fifth commandment.” Still, however, it is doubtlefs 
difficult to determine in fuch cafes when they occur, 
as there are no fixed rules whereby to decide. With 
refpeft to the power of parents and the duty of chil¬ 
dren, much may be find. There is, however, fcarcely 
any inftance where ei.her are oftener abufed than with 
refpecl to marriage. .This, as it is the moft impor¬ 
tant event in the civil life either of a man or Woman, 
fo it is often rendered peculiarly unfortunate, by 
precipitate folly and want of duty in children; and 
as often through the unreafonable feverity of parents. 

As a child is bound not to give unreafonable offence 
to a parent in the choice of a partner; fo neither ought 
the parent to impofe any improper or arbitrary re- 
ftraint upon the child. 

The power of a parent in China is very great; for 
a father, while living, has the power of an abfolute 
defpotic tyrant, and after his death is worfiiipped as a 
god. Let a fon become ever fo rich, and a father Payne’s 
ever fo poor, there is no fubmiffion, no point of obe- Geogra.- 
dience, that the latter cannot command, or that the phy- 
former can refufe. The father is abfolute mailer, not 
only of his fon’s eftate, but alfo of his concubines and 
ch ldren, whom, whenever they difpleafe him, he may 
fell to ftrangers. If a father accufes his fon before a 
mandarine, there needs no proof of his guilt; for they 
cannot believe that any father can be fo unnatural as 
to bring a fa'fe accufation againft his own fon. But 
Ihould a foil be fo infolent as to mock his father, or 
arrive at fuch a pitch of wickedr.cfs as to ftrike him, 
all the province where this ftumeful aft of violence is 
committed is alarm.d; it even becomes the concern of 
the whole empire ; the emperor himfelf judges the cri¬ 
minal. All the mandarines near the place are turned 
out of their pofts, efpecially thole of the town where 
he lived, for having been fo negligent in their in- 
ftruftions; and all the neighbours are reprimanded for 
neglefting by Burner puni(laments, to put a (lop to 
the wickednefs of the criminal before it arrived to 
fuch flagiuoufnefs. As to the unhappy wretch him. 
felf, they cut him into a thoufand pieces, burn his 
bones, level his houfe to the ground, and even tliofe 
houfes that (land near it, and fet up monuments. and 
memorials of the horrid deed. 

The emperor of China, who is one of the moft 
powerful and defpotic monarchs upon earth, pays the 
greateft attention to his mother. An inftailce of this, 

Pere Amyot relates as having happened at Pekin* 

A. D. 1752, when the emperor’s mother entered 
her 60th year, which, among the Chinefe, is account¬ 
ed a very remarkable period. Grofier likewife parti¬ 
cularly deferibes the homage the emperor pays his 

mother 
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rent, mother every new year’s day in the palace, at which 
ceremony all the great officers of his court affifh. See 
Children, Filial Picfy, Par' nt-u Afiak-n, &c. 

Parent (Unfoine), a mathematician, was born at 
Paris in 1666. He {Lowed an early propenfity to 
mathematics. He accuftcmed himielf to write re¬ 
marks upon the margins of the books which he 
read ; and he had filled a variety of books with a kind 
of commentary at the early age of thirteen.- At four¬ 
teen he was put under a mailer, who taught rhetoric 
atChaitres. It was here that he happened to fee a 
dodecoedion, upon every face of which was del.neated 
a fun-dial, except the lowed;, whereon it {food. Struck 
as it were inftantaneoufly with the curiofity of thefe 
dials, he attempted drawing one himfelf: but having 
a book which only fhowed the practical part without 
die the jy, it was not till after his rhetoric mailer came 
t-> explain the doctrine of the fphere- to him that he 
began to underhand how the projection of the circles 
of the fphere formed fun-dials. He then undertook 
to write a Treatife upon Gnomonics. The piece was 
indeed rude and unpolifhed; but it was entirely his 
own, and not borrowed. About the fame time he 
wrote a book of Geometry, in the fame tafte, at Beau¬ 
vais. His friends then fent for him to Paris to ftudy 
the law; and, in obedience to them, he ftudied a 
courfe in that faculty : which was no fooner finifhed 
than, urged By his pailion for mathematics, he {hut 
himfelf up in the college of Dormans, that no avoca¬ 
tion might take him from' his beloved ftudy ; and, 
with an allowance of lefs than 200 livres ayear, 
he lived content in this retreat, from which he never 
ftirred but to the Royal College, in order to hear the 
leftures of M. de la Hire or M. de Sauveur. When 
he found himfelf capable of teaching others, he took 
pupils : and fortification being a branch of mathema¬ 
tics which the war had brought into particular notice, 
he turned his attention to it; but after fome time.be- 
gan to entertain fcruples about teaching what he had 
never feen, and knew only by the force of imagination. 
He imparted this fcruple to M. Sauveur, vs ho recom¬ 
mended him to the Marquis J’Aligre, who luckily at 
that time wanted to have a mathematician with him. 
Parent made two carpa : gns vim the marquis, by 
which he inftrufied'himfelf tufficiently in viewing for¬ 
tified places; of which he drew a number of plans, 
though he had never learned the art of drawing. From 
inis period he fpent his time in a continual application 
to the ftudy of natural philofophy, and mathematics 
in all its branches, both fpeculative and practical; to 
which he joined anatom)', botany, andchemiftry. Plis 
genius managed every thing, and yet he was inceftant 
and indefatigable in his application. M. de Billettes, 
who was admitted in the academy of fciences at Paris 
iu 1699, with the title of their mechanician, nominated 
for his difciple Parent, who excelled chiefly in this 
branch. It was foon difeovered in this foriety, that 
he engaged in all the various fiihjecls which weie 
brought before them ; and indeed that he had a 
hand in every thing. But this extent of knowledge, 
joined to a natural impetuofity of temper, raped in 
him a fpirit of contradiction, which he indulged on 
all cceaiions : fometimes to a degree of precipitancy 
highly culpable, and often with but little regard to 
■decency. Indeed the fame behaviour was fhown to 


him, and the papers which he brought to the academy Parental, 

were often treated with much feverity. He was-'-- 

charged with obfeurity in his productions ; and he 
was indeed fo notorious for this fault, that he percei¬ 
ved it himfelf, and could not avoid corredting it. The 
king had, by a regulation in 1716, fupprefied the 
clafs of fcholars of the academy, which feemed to put 
too great an inequality betw ixt the members. Parent 
was made a joint or affiftant member for geometry : 
but he enjoyed this promotion but a fhort time; for 
he was taken off by the fmall-pox the fame year, at 
the age of 50. He was author of a great many pieces,, 
chiefly on mechanics and geometry. 

PARENTAL, fomething belonging to the relation 
of parent. See Parent. 

Parental Ajfeftwn, the endearing attachment of 
parents to their children, including in it love ; a defire 
of doing good to thofe who by an act of our own de¬ 
pend upon us for all that they enjoy. Nature even ex¬ 
cites this affeftion in brutes : but in them it continues 
only fo long as it is nece'fary for the prefervation of their 
offspring ; for when thefe are able to provide for them- 
felves, it ceafes, and the relation is forgotten. In man, 
however, though it leffens, or at leaft becomes lefs 
anxious as the dependence of the child becomes lefs, 
it never entirely ceafes, except i.-- fome few inftances, 
of extreme depravity. Authors, however, have ima¬ 
gined, and Lord Karnes * among the reft, that after * Sketches 
the child is provided ffr, and no more depends on the of the Hid. 
parent, all affection would ceafe, were it not artificially oi ' Man. 
preferved and confirmed by habit. Whether his lord- 
fhip, in this opinion, be right or wrong, we Hull not 
pretend to fay. One thing, however, is certain, that 
be it natural or not, it is one of the greateft comforts 
of life, even when all. dependence has ceafed. It 
matters not that there are many inftances where this 
comfort is not felt. Human depravity has often obli¬ 
terated the fineft feelings of the mind ; and it is not to 
be wondered at if in fome inftances it do fo in the cafe 
before us. A good heart certainly can enjoy no 
greater fatisfaftion than that arifing from grateful re¬ 
turns of kindnefs and affeftion to an aged parent. As 
the vexations which parents receive from their children 
haften the approach of age, and double the force of 
years; fo the comforts which they reap from them 
are balm to all other forrows, and disappoint the inju¬ 
ries of time. Parents repeat their lives in their off- 
fprings; and their concern for them is f > near, that 
they feel all their fufferings, and tafte all their enjoy¬ 
ments, as much as ii they regarded their own perfons. 

However ftrong we may fuppofe the fondnefs of a 
father for his children, yet they will find more .lively 
marks of tendernefs in the bofom of a mother. There 
are no ties in nature to compare with thofe which 
unite an affeftionate mother to her children, when they 
repay her tendernefs with obedience and love. 

We have a remarkable inftance of parental affeftion 
in Zaleucus X prince of the Locrines ; who made a de- j MWm. 
cree, that whoever was convifted of adultery fliould 1 b. 13. 
be puniihed with the lofs of both his eyes. Soon 
after this eftablifhment, the legiflator’s own fon was 
apprehended in the very .fadt, and brought to a public 
trial. How could the father acquit himfelf in fo 
tender and delicate a conjuncture? Should he execute 
the law in all its rigour, this would be worfe than 

death 
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Parental death to the unhappy youth : Ihould he pardon fo no¬ 
il torious a delinquent, this would defeat the defign of 
Paretone- f a i utar y inftitution. To avoid both thefe inconve- 
. um ' niences, he ordered one of his own eyes to be pulled 
out and one of his fon’s. 

Diodorus Siculus alfo, lib. 34. gives us a furprifing 
inftance of the fame warm affedtion. Cambalus, a 
young gentleman of character and fortune in the city 
of Mulgeatum, being one day out a courfing, was 
way laid, and very near being robbed and murdered 
by the banditti who infefted that part of the country. 
Gorgus, the young gentleman’s father, happened to 
come by at the very infant, to whom Cambalus re¬ 
lated the danger he was in. The ion was on foot, 
the father on horfeback ; but no fooncr had he heard 
the melancholy talc, than lie leapt from his horfe, de¬ 
fied his fon to mount, and make the belt ol his way 
into the city : but Cambalus, preferring his father’s 
fafety to his own, would by no means confent to it; 
on the contrary, conjured his father to leave him, and 
take care of himfelf. The father, ftruck with the 
generality and affedtion of his ion, added tears to en¬ 
treaties, but all to no purpofe. The conteft between 
them is better conceived than defcribed—while bathed 
in tears, and befeeching each other to preferve his 
own life, the banditti approached and ftabbed them 
both. 

Amongft the ancient Greeks, the fentiments of 
parental affedtion were exceedingly ftrong and ardent. 
The mutual tendernefs of the hufband and the wife 
was communicated to their offspring; while the father 
viewed in his child the charms of its mother, and the 
mother perceived in it the manly graces of its father. 
As parental kindnefs is the moft Ample and natural 
expanfion of felf-love, fo there are innumerable inftan- 
ces of it in all countries favage and civilized. 

PARENTALIA, in antiquity, funeral obfequies, 
or the laft duties paid by children to their deceaied 
parents. 

PARENTHESIS, in grammar, certain intercalary 
words inferted in a difcourfe, which interrupt the fenfe 
or thread, but feem neceftary for the better under- 
ftanding of the fubjedt. 

PARENZO, a fmall but ftrong town of Italy, and 
in Iftria, with a bifhop’s fee and a good harbour; 
feated on the gulf of Venice, in E. Cong. 13. 46. 
N. Lat. 39. 28. It fubmitted to the Venetians in 
1267. 

PARESIS, in medicine, a palfy of the bladder, 
wherein the urine is either fuppreifed or difcharged in¬ 
voluntarily. 

PARETONEUM, in natural hiftory, the name of 
an earth found on the Chores of Egypt, Gyrene, and the 
iftand of Crete, ufed by the ancients in painting. 

It had its name either from a part of Egypt, near 
which it was gathered, or from the name of a' town 
in that kingdom, where it was ufually fold. Vitruvius 
is of the firft opinion, and Vo-laternus of the other. 
Of late it was thought to be loft; but it is Hill com¬ 
mon on the fhores of moft of the iflands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, though not obferved or regarded; and is truly 
a very heavy and tough clay of a fine white colour, 
found in malfes of different fizes, generally as foft as 
die fofter clays within the ftrata; and, by rolling about 
on the beach in this ftate, it gathers up the fund, fmall 


{hells, and other foulnefles, we always find about it. - 1 ar o el 
It is likely that there are ftrata of it fine and pure in J.. 

the cliffs there, and that the fea wafhes off malfes of ar * i ‘ 

them in ftorms and high tides, which are what we 
find. 

PARGET, in natural hiftory, a name given to fe- 
veral kinds of gypfum, or plafter-ftone. 

PARGETING, in building, is ufed for the pla- 
ftcring of walls, and fomerimes for plafter itfelf. 

Pargeting is of various kinds: as, 1. White-lime and 
hair mortar laid on bare walls. 2. On bare laths, as 
in partitioning and plain cieling. 3. Rendering the 
infides of walls, or doubling partition walls. 4. Rough- 
calling on heart lath.. 5. Plaftering on brick-work, 
with linilhing mortar, in imitation of ftone-work; and 
the like upon heart laths. 

PARHELION, or Parhelium, formed from 
near, and »xio« fun, in natural philofophy, a mock-fun 
or meteor, in form of a very bright light, appearing on 
one fide of the fun. 

Appearances of this kind have been made mention 
of both by the ancients and moderns. Aiiftotle ob- 
ferves, that in general they are feen only when the fun 
is near the horizon, though he takes notice of two 
that were feen in Bofphorus from morning to evening; 
and Pliny has related the times when fuch phenomena 
were obferved at Rome. Galfendi fay.'-, that in 1635" 
and 1636 he often faw one mock-fun. Two were ob¬ 
ferved by M. dela Hire in 1689; and the fame num¬ 
ber by Caffini in 1693, Mr Grey in 1700, and Dr 
Halley in 1702: blit the moft celebrated appearances 
cf this kind were feen at Rome by Schemer, by Muf- 
chenbroeck at Utrecht, and by Hevelins at Sedan. By- 
the two iornier, four mock-funs were obferved, and by 
the latter feven. 

Parhelia are apparently of the fame fize with the 
fun, though not always of the fame brightnefs, nor 
even of the fame lhape; and when a number appear 
at once, there is fome difference in both thefe refpeifts 
among them. Externally they are tinged with co¬ 
lours like the rainbow; and many have a long fiery 
tail oppofite to the fun, but paler towards the extremity. 

Parhelia are generally accompanied with coronas, fome 
of which are tinged with rainbow colours, but others 
are white. They differ in number and fize ; but all 
agree in breadth, which is that of the apparent diame¬ 
ter of the fun. 

A very large white circle,, parallel to the horizon, 
generally paffes through all the parhelia; and, if it 
were entire, it would-go through the centre of the 
fun. Sometimes there are arcs of leffer circles con-, 
centric to this, touching thofe coloured circles which 
furround the fun. They are alfo tinged with colours, 
and contain other parhelia. There are alfo faid to 
have been other circles obliquely fituated with refpeft 
to all thofe we have mentioned-; but of this we have 
met with no authentic account. The order of the co¬ 
lours in thefe, circles is the fame as in the rainbow; 
but on the infide, with refpedt to the fun, they are red, 
as is alfo obferved in many other coronas. 

Parhelia have been vifible for 1, 2, 3, and 4 hours 
together; and in North America they aie ik;d to 
continue fome days, and to be vifible from funrife to 
funfet. 

When the parhelia difuppear, it fometimes ram', or 

there.- 
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Parhelion, there falls fnew in the form of oblong fpiculae»as Ma- 
' jr ~~ I'aldi, Weidler, KrafFt, and, others, have observed ; and 
becaufe the air in North America abounds with fuch 
frozen fpicula, which are even vlfible to the eye ac¬ 
cording to Ellis and Middleton, fuch particles have 
been thought to be the caufe of all coronas and 
parhelia. 

Mr Wales fays, that, at Church’d! in Hudfon’s 
Bay, the.rifmg of the fun is always preceeded by two 
long ftreams of red light, one on each fide of him, 
and about ?q° diftant from him. Thefe rife as the 
fun rifes ; and as they grow longer begin to bend to¬ 
wards each other, till they meet direflly over the fun, 
juft as he rifes, forming there a kind of parhelion or 
mock fun. Thele two ftreams of light, he fays, feem 
to have their fource in two other parhelia, which rife 
with the true fun ; and in the winter-feaon, when the 
fun never rifes above the haze or fog, which he fays is 
conftantiy found near the horizon, aU thefe accompany 
him the whole day, and fet with him in the fame man¬ 
ner as they rife. Qnee or twice he law a fourth par¬ 
helion dire&ly under the true fun; but this, he fays, 
is not common. Thefe faffs being conftant, are very 
valuable, and may throw great light on the theory of 
thefe remarkable phenomena. 

Sometimes parhelia appear in a different manner •, 
as when three funs have been teen in the fame vertical 
circle, well defined, and touching one another. The 
true fun was ia the middle,, and the loweft touched 
the horizon ; and they fet one after the other. This 
appearance was feen by M. Maleziew in 1722. Other 
appearances fimiJar to this are recited by M. Mufchqn- 
broeck. » 

Sometimes tbe fun has rifen, or fet with a luminous 
tail projecting from him, of the fame breadth with 
his diameter, and perpendicular to the horizon. Such 
an appearance was feen by Caffini in 1672 and 1692, 
by De la Hire in 1702, and by Mr Elllis in Hndfon’s 
Bay. 

As M. Feuilee was walking on tbe banks of the ri¬ 
ver La Plata, he faw the fun rifing over the river with 
a luminous tail projecting downwards, which continued 
till he was fix degrees high. 

Parafelensc, or mock-moons, have alfo been feen, 
accompanied with tails and coloured circles, like thofe 
which accompany the parhelia. An account of feveral, 
and a particular defcription of a fine appearance of 
this kind, may be feen iir Mufchenbrreck. 

The Roman phenomenon., obferved by Scheiner, is 
famous on account of its having been the firft appear- 
p ]at . ance of the kind that engaged the attention of philp- 
ccci.xxvu. fophcrs. It is. reprefented in fig. 1.; in which A is 
die place of the obferver, B his zenith, C the true 
fun, AB a plane palling through the obferver’s eye, 
the true fun, and the zenith. About the fun C, there 
appeared two concentric rings, not complete, but di- 
verfmed with colours. The leffer of them, DEF, was 
fuller, and more perfect; and though it was open from 
D to F, yet thofe ends were perpetually endeavouring 
■to unite ; and fometimes they did fo, The outer of 
thefe rings was much fainter,, fo as fcarcely to be dif- 
•cernible. It had, however, a variety of colours ; but 
was very inconftant. The third circle, K.LMN, was 
very large, and all over white, paffmg through the 
middle-of the fun, and everywhere parallel to the ho- 
1 


rizon. At firft this circle was entire ; but towards the Fsuferllon. 

end of the appearance it was weak and ragged, fo as --v-‘ 

hardly to be perceived from M towards N. 

In the interferon of this circle, and the outward 
iris GKI, there broke out two parhelia or mock-funs, 
but N and K, not quite perfect; K being rather weak, 
but N (hone brighter and ftronger. The brightnefs 
of the middle of them was fomething like that of the 
fun ; but towards the edges they were tinged with 
colours like thofe of the rainbow ; and they were un¬ 
even and ragged.. The parhelion N was a little wa¬ 
vering, and fent out 3 fpiked tail, NP, of a colour 
fomewhat fiery, the length of which was continually 
changing. 

The parheha at L and M in the horizontal ring 
were not fo bright as. the former ; but were rounder, 
and white, like the circle in which they were placed. 

The parhelion N difappeared before K; and while M 
grew fainter, K grew brighter, and vanifhed the laft 
of all. 

It is to be obferved farther, that the order of the 
colours in the circles DEF, GKN, was the fame as in 
the common halos, namely, red next the fun 5 and the 
diameter of the inner circle was alfo about 45 degrees; 
which is the ufiital fize of a halo. 

The reverend Dr Hamilton fent the following ac- 
count of parhelia feen atCookftown to the Royal Iriih 
Academy. 

“ Wednefday September 24th, 1783, as I was pre¬ 
paring to obferve the fun palling the meridian, before 
the firft limb touched the centre wire, it was obfeured 
by a-dark well defined cloud, about io° in diameter. 

Upon going to the door of the tranfit room, to fee if 
it was likely foon to pals off the dilk of the fun, I 
obferved the following phenomena : From the weftern 
edge of the cloud iffued a lffirr.inous arc parallel to the, 
horizon, perfectly well defined, extending exactly to 
the northern meridian •, it was about 30’ broad, white, 
and ended in a blunted termination. On it were two 
parhelia ; the neareft to the fun difplaying the prifma- 
tic colours; the remote one white, and both ill defi¬ 
ned. In a fhort time the cloud had parted off, and 
(bowed the luminus almicantar, reaching peifedl to the 
true fun. While things were tints fituated, I mea- 
fured with an accurate fextant the diftances of the par¬ 
helia ; I found the coloured one z6 Q , the remoter one 
90°, from the true fun. Juft as I had done this, a 
new and prifmatic circle furrounded the fun, immedi¬ 
ately within the prifmatic parhelion. And now ano¬ 
ther coloured parhelion appeared on the eaftern board. 

The fextant with its face up and down, exafilly mea- 
fured this and- the former at the original diftance of 
26°; the luminous alnticantar ftill remaining perfedf. 

In about 10 or 12 minutes whitifh hazy clouds came 
on, and obfeured all thefe uncommon appearances.— 

I did not obferve that the atmofpherical phenomena 
before or after were at all uncommon. The wind a 
light breeze at SSW. Bar. 2.9,6 rifing. Thermo-, 
meter 55. 

In Fig. 2, SM reprefents the fourth meridian ; NM 
north meridian ; PP the prifmatic circle, with two 
prifmatic funs or parhelia, at 26° diftance on each fide 
the true fun ; W the white parhelion, at 90° diftance 
from the true-fun; LA tbe luminous almicantar ; and 
HQ the. horizon. 


Various 
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Pari* Various hypothefes have been framed by philofo- 
II. phers to account for this phenomenon, particularly by 
, Fam», jyp Marriotte, Defcartes, and Huygens. None of 
them, however, are i'atisiaftory ; but thofe readers who 
wilh to become acquainted with them may conlult 
Huygen’s Differtation on this fubjett, in Smith’s 
Optics, book i. ch. it. Mufchenbioek’s Introduc¬ 
tion, &c. vol. xi. p. 1038, &c, 4to.; but efpecially Dr 
Prieftley’s Hiftory of Vifion, Light, and Colours, vol. 
ii. p.613, &c. 

PAR 1 A, or New Andalusia, a country of Terra 
Firma in South America; bounded on the north by the 
north fea; on the eaft by Surinam ; on the weft by 
New Granada and the C-iracc^s j and on the fouth 
by Guiana. It produces colouring drugs, gums, me¬ 
dicinal roots, Brazil-wood, fugar, tobacco, and fome 
valuable timber; the inland parts being woody and 
mountainous, but interfperfed with fine valleys that 
yield corn and pafturage. Comana is the capital 
town. 

PARIAN-Chronicle. See Arundelian-JJ Garbles, 
and /hw'flzi-CHRONiCLE. 

Under the article Pariati-CitfLOttiCLE, we have been 
as full as the fubjeft feemed to require, or as the nature 
of our work would admit. It is mmeceflary, there¬ 
fore, to refume it in this place. Such of our readers, 
however, as wifh for further information on this fub- 
jedt (which is equally interefting to the fcholar and 
to the antiquarian) we muft refer to Robertfon’s at¬ 
tack upon their authenticity, and to Gough’s learned 
and judicious vindication of their authenticity, publifhed 
in Arcbanlogia for 1789. The extent of his learning, 
and the folidity of his arguments, appear upon the 
whole tc outweigh the objedtions of his fenfible and 
plaufihle opponent. Hewlett’s book upon the fame 
fide of the queftion may command fome degree of at¬ 
tention. It is ingenious. See SAKDvncH-Marble. 

Pahi as- Marble, in the natural hiftory of the an¬ 
cients, the white marble ufed then, and to this day, 
for carving ftatues, &c. and called by us at this time 
jlatuary marbk. 

Too many of the later writers have confounded all 
the white marbles under the name of the Parian; and 
among the workmen, this and all the other white 
marbles have the common name of alabajlcrs; fo that 
it is in general forgotten among them, that there is 
fuch a thing as alabafter different from marble ; which, 
however, is truly the cafe. Almoft all the world alfo 
have confounded the Carrara marble with this, though 
they are really very different; the Carrara kind being 
of a finer ftrudture and clearer white than the Parian ; 
hut lefs bright and fplendid, harder to cut, and not 
capable of fo glittering a polifti. 

The true Parian marble has ufually fomewhat of a 
faint bluilh tinge among the white, and often has blue 
veins in different parts of it. It is fuppofed by fome 
v See Pa- to have had its name from the ifland F*.ros *, one of the 
ros. Cyclades in the JEgean Sea, where it was firft found; 

but others will have it to have been fo called from 
Agoracritus Parius, a famous ftatuary, who ennobled 
it by cutting a ftatue of Venus in it. 

PARIAS, or Perreas, a tribe of Hindoos, fo pe¬ 
culiarly diftinguifhed from all others, that they live by 
themfelves in the out-lkirts of towns; and, in the 
country, build their houfes apart from the villages, or 
Vol. XIII. 


rather have villages of their own, fumiftied with wells; 
for they dare not fo much as fetch water from thofe ,. 
which other families made ufe of; and, left theft latter ^ ”4 Hi £ 
ftould inadvertently go to one of theirs, they are obli- v , 3, 
ged to fcatter the bones of dead cattle about their 
wells, that they may be known. They dare not in 
cities pafs through the ftrccts where the Bra mins 
live ; nor fet foot in the villages where they dwell— 

They are likewife forbidden to enter a temple, either 
of their god Wiftnow or Efwara; becaufe they arc- 
held impure. They get their bread by fowing, dig¬ 
ging, and building the walls of mud houfes ; moft of 
thole inhabited by the common people being rafted by 
thefe Parias ; who alfo do fuch kinds of dirty work 
as other people do not care to meddle with. Nor is 
their diet much more cleanly ; for they fcruple net to 
eat cows, horfes, fowl, or other carrion, which die of 
themfelves, and even {link. One would fcarce ima¬ 
gine, that contentions for precedency fhould ever en¬ 
ter into the thoughts of a people who have renounced 
all cleanlinefs, and, like lwine, wallow in filth ; and 
yet pride has divided the Parias into two claffes : the 
firft are fimply called Parias, the other Seriperes. The 
employment of thefe later is to go about felling lea¬ 
ther, which they drefs ; alfo to make bridles, and fucli 
kind of things: fome of them likewife ferve for fol- 
diers- The Parias, who reckon themfelves the bet¬ 
ter family, will not eat in the houfe ol the Seriperes ; 
but the Seriperes will readily eat with the Parias. For 
this reafon they are obliged to pay them refpedt, by 
lifting their hands aloft, and handing upright before 
them. The Seriperes, when they marry, cannot fet 
up a pandal, a kind of garland, before their door 1 ,, 
made with more than three ftakes or trees; fhould 
they exceed that number, the whole city would be in 
motion. The Seriperes are likewife fubject to fome 
fort of flavery ; for when any perfon of credit or au¬ 
thority dies in the families of the Komitis, Sittis, Palis, 
farriers, or goidfmiths, and the friends have a mind to 
be at the expence of fome clothes to give the Seripe¬ 
res, thefe latter muft fuffer their beards to be fhaven ; 
and when the corpfe is carried out of town to be burn¬ 
ed or interred, they muft do that office ; for which each 
receives a fanum, or one piece and a half of filver, 
worth three fous and a half. Thefe are the fame fort 
of people who are called at Surat Halalchors; that is, 
in the Perfian language, “ eat alls, or eaters at large.” 

Nothing can offend an Hindoo more than to be called 
an Halalchor: yet thefe poor people are not offended, 
cringe and bow to all they pafs, and go through their 
drudgery without noife or concern. 

The Parias are very vicious, ftupid, and ignorant, 00- 
cafioned by their wretched way of life : The Bramins 
and nobilily Ihun them as if they had the plague, and 
look on the meeting a Parias as the greateft misfor¬ 
tune. To come near one of them is a fin, to touch 
them a facrilege. If a Parias were dying, it is infamy 
to vifit him, or to give him the leaft affiftance, in the 
utmoft danger or diftrefs. A Bramin who unavoid¬ 
ably flionld touch a Parias, immediately walhes himfelf 
from the impurity. Even their ftiadow and breath 
being reckoned contagious, they are obliged to live 
on the eaft fide of their towns, that the wefterly winds 
which reign in this country may keep back their 
breath. And it is lawful for a Bramin to kill -one 
5 fi of 
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ParictaJia of thefe unhappy creatures, if he does not avoid it by 
If getting out of his way : In ftiort, they think them re- 
w. A" !.• P r °bated by God, and believe the fouls of the damned 
enter into the Parias, to be punifhed for their crimes.— 
Yet the million have found among thefe dregs of the 
people very active zealous catecliifts, who by their la¬ 
bours have very much contributed to the converfion 
of their countrymen, particularly one Rajanaiken a Pa- 
ria foldier, who, of all the inferior miflionaries, has 
diftinguilhed himfelf raoft by his labours and fuffer- 
ings. 

PARIETALIA ossa, in anatomy. See there 
• n° 13. 

PARIETARIA, Pellitory of the Wall : A ge¬ 
nus of the monoscia order, belonging to the poly- 
gamia clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 53d order, Scabrida. The calyx of the 
hermaphrodite is quadrifid ; there is no .corolla ; there 
are four ftamina; one ftyle ; and one feed, fuperior 
and elongated. The female calyx is quadrifid ; there 
is no corolla ; nor are there any ftamina. There is one 
ftyle ; and one feed fuperior, and elongated. There are 
fix fpecies, of which one named the Officinalis is ufed in 
medicine. This has a creeping root. The ftalk grows 
ere< 5 t, is rough to the touch, and adhefive.The leaves are 
alternate, elliptical,lanceolate, veined, and a little rough. 
The flowers grow out of the alse of the leaves, in fef- 
file, branched, verticillate clufters, of a greenilh colour 
tinged v.ilh red. The anthene have a great degree 
of fenfibility ; for, if irritated with the point of a pin, 
they fly from the calyx with elaftic force, and throw 
out their powder. The plant has a .cooling and 
diuretic quality. Three ounces of the juice taken in¬ 
ternally, or a fomentation externally applied, have been 
found ferviceable in the ftrangury. The plant laid 
upon heaps of corn infefted with weevils, is faid to 
drive away thofe deftru&ive infers. 

PARIETES, in anatomy, a term ufed for the in- 
clolures or membranes that flop up Or clofe the hollqw 
parts of the body ; efpecially thofe of the heart, the 
thorax, &c. The parietes of the two ventticles of the 
heart are of unequal ftrength and thicknefs; the left 
exceeding the right, becaufe of its office, which is 
to force the blood through all parts of the body ; 
whereas the right only drives it through the lungs. 

PARIS (Matthew), one of ourbeft hiftoiims from 
William the Conqueror to the latter end of the reign 
of Henry III. but of his life few particulars have 
been tranfmitted to us. Leland, his original biogra¬ 
pher, without determining whether he was born in 
France or England, informs us, that he was a monk 
of St Alban’s, and that he was fent by Pope Innocent 
to reform the monks of the convent at Holm in 
Norway. Bilhop Bale, the next in point of time, 
adds to the above relation, that, on account of his 
extraordinary gifts of body and mind, he was much 
efteemed, particularly by ling Henry III. who com¬ 
manded him to write tire hiftory of his reign. Fuller 
makes him a native of Cambridgefhire, becaufe there 
was an ancient family of his name in that coun¬ 
ty. He alfo mentions hjs beirg fent by the pope 
to viiit the monks in the diocefe oi Norwich. Bifliop 
Tanner, Bifliop Nicholfon, Do<ftor Du Pin, and the 
Nouveau DiSionnatre Hiftorique , add not a Angle fait 
»o thofe above related. Matthew Paris died in. the 


. monaftery of St Alban’s in the year 1259, pie was Pari;. 

doubtlefs a man of extraordinary knowledge for the '- 

13th century; of an excellent moral charader, and, 
as an hiftorian, of ftridt integrity. His ftyle is un- 
poliftied; but that defedt is futikicntly atoned for by 
the honeft freedom with which he relates the truth, 
regardlefs of the dignity or fandlity. of the perfons 
concerned. His works are, 1. Hiforia ab Adamo ad 
Conquflum Anglia , lib. i, manufcript. col. C. C. Can- 
tab. c. ix. Moll of this book is tranfcribed, by 
Matthew of Weftminfter, into the fir ft part of his 
fjurilegium. 2. HJhria major, feu rerum Anglicanit- 

rum hijloria a Gul. Conqujloris adventu ad annum 43 
Henmci III. &c. feveral times printed. The firft 
part of this hiftory, viz. to the year 1235, is tran¬ 
scribed almoft verbatim from the Chronicle of Roger 
Wendwer ; and the Appendix, from the year 1260, 
is the work of William Ralhinger, who was alfo a 
monk of St Alban’s. 3. Vita duorum Offiarum, Mer¬ 
cia regum, S. Albani fundatorum. 4. Gcjla 22 abba- 
turn S. Albani. 5. Add.tamenta cbronicorum ad hijl. 
maorejit; printed. 6 .Hijloria minor, Jiiie epitome moje- 
ris hijloria ; manufcript. Beftdes many other things, 
in manufcript. 

Paris, fon of Priam, king of Troy, by Hecuba, 
alfo named. Alexander. He was decreed, even before, 
his birth, to become the ruin of his country ; and when 
his mother, in the firft months of her pregnancy, 
had-dreamed that (he fhould bring forth a torch which 
would fet fire to her palace, the foothfayers foretold 
the calamities which were to be expedled from the im¬ 
prudence of her future fon, and which would end in 
the ruin of Troy. Priam, to prevent fo great and fa 
alarming an evil, order .d his Have Archelaus to de- 
ftroy the child as- foon as he was born. The Have ei¬ 
ther touched with humanity, or influenced by Hecuba, 
did not obey, but was fatisfied to expofe ibe child on 
mount Ida, where the ftiepherds of the place found 
him, and educated him as their own. Some attribute 
the prefervation of hi-, life, before he was found by the 
ftiepherds, to. the motherly tendernefs of a ftie-bear 
who fuckled him. Young Paris, though educated 
among ftiepherds and peafants, gave very early proofs, 
of courage and intrepidity ; and from his care in pro-, 
te&ing the flocks of mount Ida from the rapacity of 
the wild beads, he was named Alexander, “ helper of 
men.” He gained the efteem of all the ftiepherds,. 
and his graceful countenance and manly deportment 
recommended him to the favours of CEnone, a nymph 
of Ida, whom he married, and with whom he lived 
with the mod perfect tendernefs. Their conjugal peace, 
was, however, of no long duration. At the marriage- 
6f Peleus and Thetis, the goddefs of difeord, who had, 
not been invited to partake of the entertainment, Allow¬ 
ed her difpleafure, by throwing into the a lie mb !y o£ 
the gods who were at the celebration of the nup¬ 
tials, a golden^ apple, on which were written the 
words Detur pulchriori. AH the goddefles claimed it 
as their own ; the contention at firft became general; 
but atlaft only three, Juno, Venus, and Minerva, wifti- 
ed to difpute their refpective right to beauty. The,, 
gods, unwilling to become arbiters in an affair fo ten¬ 
der and fo delicate in its nature, appointed Paris to, 
adjudge the prize of beauty to the faireft: of the god- 
deffes; apd indeed the fiiepherd feemed fufficienrly 

qualified^ 
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qualified to decide fo great a conteft, as his wifdom 
was To well eftablifhed, and his prudence and fagacity 
fo well known. The goddefles- appeared before their 
judge without any covering or ornament, and each en¬ 
deavoured by promifes and entreaties to gain the at¬ 
tention of Paris, and to influence his judgment. Juno 
promifed him a kingdom; Minerva military glory; 
and Venus the faireft woman in the world for his wife, 
as Ovid expreffes it, Herald 17. v. 118. 

Unaque cum regnum; belli daret altera laudent; 

Tyndaridis conjux , tertia dixit, er 'u . 

After he had heard their feveral claims and promifes, 
Paris adjudged the prize to Venus; ar.d gave her the 
golden apple, to which perhaps fee feemed entitled as 
the goddefs of beauty. This decifion of Paris drew 
qpon the judge and his family the refentment of the 
two other goddeffes. Soon after, Priam propofed a 
conteft among his fons and other princes, and promifed 
to reward the conqueror with one of the fineft bulls 
of mount Ida. His emHfaries’werefentto procure the 
animal, and it was found in the pofleffion of Paris, who 
relundantly yielded it. The feepherd was anxious to 
regain his favouiite, and he went to Troy and en¬ 
tered the lifts of the combatants. He was received 
with the greateft applaufe, and obtained the victory 
oyer his rivals, Neftor the fon of Neleus, Cyenus fon 
of Neptune, .Polites, Helenus, and Deiphobus, fons of 
Priam. He likewife obtained a fuperiority over Hec¬ 
tor himfelf; which prince, enraged to fee himfelf con¬ 
quered by an unknown ftranger, purfued him clofely; 
and Paris muft have fallen, a vidtiixr to his brother’s 
rage, had he not fled to the altar of Jupiter. This 
facred retreat preferved his life; and CafTandra thg 
daughter of Priam, ftruck with the fimilarity of the 
features of Paris with thofe of her brothers, inquired 
his birth and his age. From thefe circrimftances fee 
foon difcovered that he was her brother, and as fuch 
fee introduced him to her father and to her brothers, 
Priam acknowledged Paris as his fon, forgetful of the 
alarming dreams which had caufed him to meditate 
his death, and all jealoufy ceafed among the brothers. 
Paris did not long fuffer himfelf to remain inaftive; he 
equipped a fleet, as if willing to redeem Hefione his 
father’s filler, whom Hercules had carried away and 
obliged to marry Telamon the fon of dEacus. This 
was the pretended motive of his voyage, but the caufes 
were far different. Paris remembered that he was to 
be the hufeand of the faireft of women; and, if he had 
been led to form thofe expectations while he was an 
obfcure feepherd of Ida; he had now every plaufible 
reafon to fee them realifed, fince he was the acknow¬ 
ledged fon of the king of Troy. Helen was the faireft 
woman of the age, and Venus had promifed her to 
him. On thefe grounds, therefore, he went to Sparta, 
the refidence of Helen, who had married Menelaus. 
He was received with great refpect; but he abufed the 
hofpitality of Menelaus, and while the hufeand was 
abfent in Crete, Paris perfuaded Helen to elope w.th 
him and to fly to Afia. Helen confented; and Priam 
received her into his palace -without difficulty, as his 


After was then detained In a foreign country, and as 
he-wifeed to ftow himfelf as hoftile as poffible to the 
Greeks. This affair was foon productive of ferious 
c'onfequences. When Menelaus had married Helen, 
all her fuitors had bound themfelves by a folemn oath to 
protect her perfon, and to defend her from every vio¬ 
lence ; and therefore the injured hufeand reminded 
them of their engagements, and called upon them to 
recover her. Upon this all Greece took up arms in 
the caufe of Menelaus; Agamemnon was chofen gene¬ 
ral of all the combined forces, and a regular war was 
begun. Paris, meanwhile, who had refufed Helen to 
the petitions and embaffies of ^he Greeks, armed him¬ 
felf, with his brothers and fubjefts, to oppofe the 
; enemy; but the fuccefs of the war was neither hinder- 
ed nor accelerated by his means. He fought with 
little courage, and at the very fight of Menelaus, 
whom he had fo recently injured, all bis refolution va- 
nifeed, and he retired from the front of the army, where 
he walked before like a conqueror. In a dombat with 
Menelaus, which he undertook by means of his bro¬ 
ther Heftor, Paris muft have perilhed, had not Venus 
interfered, and ftolen him from the refentment of his 
antagonift, He wounded, however, in another battle, 
Machaon, Euryphilus, and Diomedes; and, according 
to fome opinions, he killed with one of his arrows the 
great Achilles. 

The death of Paris is differently related; fome fay 
that'he was mortally wounded by one of the arrows of 
Philocftetes, which had been once in the pofleffion of 
Hercules; and that when he found himfelf languid 
on account of his wounds, he ordered himfelf to be 
carried to the feet of CEnone, .whom he had bafely 
abandoned, and who in the years of bis obfcurity had 
foretold him that he would folicit her affiftance in his 
dying moments, fie expired before he came iritO the 
prefence of CEnone ; and the nymph', ftill mindful of 
their former loves, threw herfelf upon his body,.and 
ftabbed herfelf to the heart, after fee had plentifully 
bathed it with her tears. According to others, Paris 
did not immediately go to Troy when he left the Pe- 
loponnefus, but he was driven on the coafts of Egypt, 
where Proteus, who was king of the country, detain¬ 
ed him; and when he heard'of the violence which had 
been offered to the king of Sparta, he kept Helen at 
his court, and permitted Paris to retire. Whatever 
was the mode of his death, it took place, we are told, 
about 1188 B. C. See Troy, &c. 

Paris, the capital of the kingdom of France; is 
fituated on the river Seine, in the iQe of France; being 
one of the largeft and fineft cities in Europe. It de¬ 
rived its modern name from the ancient Parifii; and is 
fuppofed by fome to have had the Latin name of Lu- 
tetia, from Lutum “ mud,” the place where it now 
Hands having been anciently very marlhy and muddy. 
Ever fince the reign of Hugh Capet, that is, for near 
800 years, this- city hath been the ufual refidence of 
the kings of France; it is of a circular form, and, in¬ 
cluding the fuburbs, about five French leagues, or 15 
Englife miles, in circumference. The number of its in¬ 
habitants is computed at about 500,000 (a); that qf its 
5 B 2 ftreets 


(a) The lateft, and perhaps the moft accurate, accounts, have ftated the number of inhabitants in Paris at 
confiderably upwards- of 800,ooo. It is fuppofed to be lefs than-London, but the difference is not thought to 
be very great. 
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Pari*, ftreets 912; and that of its houfes upwards of 20,000, 
exclufive of the public ftrudures of all forts. Its 
greateft defeft according to fome, is the want of good 
drinking water; but others tell us that very fine wa¬ 
ter is brought by an aquedufl from the village of 
Arcuetl, not far from Paris, but own that the water of 
the Seine, and the city, is not good. The ftreets are 
of a proper breadth, well built, paved, and lighted. 
There is a great number of tribunals and officers here; 
moll of which are kept in the Palais, fituated on an 
ifland, to which it gives name. The number cf churches, 
convents, hofpitals, market-places, fountains, gates, 
and bridges, in this city is very great; befides the uni- 
verfity, feveral academies, public libraries, royal pa¬ 
laces and caftles, and above 100 hotels, fome of them 
very date ly. But to be more particular, that part call¬ 
ed la C'.te, lies in the centre, and confifts of three iflands 
formed by the Seine, viz. L’lfle de Palais, L’lfle de 
Notre Dame, and L'llle Louviers. It is the princi¬ 
pal of the three parts into which the city is divided, 
and contains the following remarkable ftrtudures; 

1. Several bridges; of which ft me are of wood and 
others of ftone, and have moll of them a row of houfes 
on each fide. The chief of thefe are the Pont-neuf and 
Pont royal: the firft confifts of 12 arches, which, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, make two bridges, the one leading 
from the fuburbs of St Germain to the city, and the 
other from thence to that part c-allcd la Villc: there is 
a carriage-way in the middle 3ofeethroad, and foot- 
walks on each fide, raifed two feet high; and in the 
centre Hands a brafs ftatue of king Henry IV. on horfe- 
back. On this bridge is alfo the building called La 
Samaritaine, from a group of figures upon it repre¬ 
senting our Saviour and the Samaritan woman, Hand¬ 
ing near Jacob’s well. Here is. a pump to raife the 
water, which through feveral pipes fupplies the quar¬ 
ter of the Louvre, and fome other parts of the town. 
The Pont royal, which leads to the Thuilleries, was 
buil: by order of Lewis XIV. in the room of a wooden 
bridge that was carried away by the current in 1684. 

2. The cathedral of Notre Lame, or our Lady, being 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin, which is a large (lately 
Gothic ftru&ure, faid to have been founded by king 
Cbilderic, and built in the form of a crofs. Here, be¬ 
fides other great perfonages, are interred the cardinals 
de Retz and Noailles. From the two fquare towers 
belonging to it, is a noble profperi: of the city and 
neighbouring country. Here is a vaft quantity of gold 
and filver plate, rich tapeftry, and fine paintings ; and 
the number of the canons is no lefs than 50. Near 
it (lands the palace of the archbifhop, in which is the ad¬ 
vocates library: the revenue of the archbilhop amounts 
to about i8o,oco livres; and his taxation to the court 
of Rome is 4283 guillders. 3. The priory and parilh- 
chnrch of St Baitholomew; the laft of which is the 
mod beautiful in all this part of the city, and (lands 
near the Palais. 4. The Palais, which gives name to 
an ifland, and in which the parliament, with a great 
many other courts, are held. It was anciently the re- 
fidence of the kings ; but was given to the officers of 

• Juftice by Philip the Fair, who alfo fettled the parlia¬ 

ment here in 1302. The parliament, confiding of fe¬ 
veral chambers, each of which has its department, is 
opened the day after Martinmas with a folemn mafs, 
celebrated by a bifhop, and continues fitting till the 


8th of September, when a vacation-chamber is appoint- Paris. 

ed during the interval, for criminal caufes, and others- v — 

which require difpatch. The jurifdiftion of this court 
is of great extent. There is a beautiful chapel belong¬ 
ing to the Palais: in which is alfo the prifon, or jail, 
for the jurifdiction of the parliament, called in French 
La Conciergerie. 5. The Hotel Lieu, the mod an¬ 
cient and larged hofpital in Paris, in which 8000 fick 
and infirm poor are taken care of, and attended by the 
nuns of the order of St Augudine. 6. The hofphal 
of St Catharine, where poor women and maidens are- 
entertained three days, and attended by the above-men¬ 
tioned nuns. 6. The Grande Charelef, where fome of 
the inferior courts of juftice hold theh ieffions. 8. Fort. 
1 ’Eveque, in which is the mint and a prifon. It Hands 
in or near the ftreet La Ferroniere, in which Henry IV- 
was dabbed by Ravilliac. 9. St Germain l’Auxerrois, 
which is called the royal palace church ; becaufe the 
palace; of fins Louvre and Thuilleries Hand in [is pa.- 
riffi. 10. The Louvre, an ancient royal palace, of 
which a part was rebuilt-by Lewis XIV. Had it been 
completed on the fame plan, it would have been a mod 
magnificent ftrufture. On one of its gates is the fol¬ 
lowing infeription, Dum totum impleat orbem; the mean¬ 
ing of which is, “ May it lad till the Owner of it hath 
extended his fway over the whole world which im¬ 
plies what the French kings have conftantly aimed at. 

Another infeription (hows, at the feme time, the va¬ 
nity of the nation, and their abjeri: flattery of their- 
grand monarque. It may be rendered in Englilh 
thus: 

Louvre is a palace for great Lewis fit: 

God him alone exceeds, as heaveudoes it. 

This palace is joined to the Thuilleries by a gallery,, 
in which are 180 models of fortrefies, fome fituated in 
France, and fome in other countries, executed with, 
the utmoft accuracy. Here is a valuable colleftion 
of paintings, the king’s printing-houfe, the mint where- 
the king’s medals are (track, together with a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of rich tapeftry hangings, and a col- 
ledtion of ancient arms, among which are thole worn 
by Francis I. at the famous battle of Pavia. Here! 
alfo the French academy, the academy of inferiptions, 
and belles lettres, the royal academy of fciences, the- 
academy of painting and icuipture, and the royal aca¬ 
demy of architecture, have their meetings. The fird 
of thefe was founded for the improvement of the French 
language: and as for the others, their names explain, 
the delign of their inftitution. u. Le Palais Royal, 
which was built by cardinal Richlieu, in the year 
1636, and belongs to the duke of Orleans. It is faid 
to contain pictures to the value of four millions of 
livres, which were purchafed by the- regent of that 
title, and of which a part belonged to Cbriftina queen, 
of Sweden. 12. The palace des Thuilleries, fo called 
from a tile or brick-kiln which ftood there formerly. 

This palace, as we obierved above, communicates with 
the Louvre, by a gallery. Behind it are exceeding 
pleafant gardens, adorned with fine walks, planted with 
ever-greens, and other trees, and with beautiful par¬ 
terres, where are to be feen, all the year round, every, 
flower according to its fealou. There are alfo three 
fine fountains, the garden, and a canal. Behind the, 
Thuilleries, on the bank of the river are pleafant walks, 

core*. 
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Pari*, compofed of four rows of lofty elms, to which vaft 
— v crowds of people refort in the fine weather, as well as 

to the gardens. In the palace is a fpacious and mag¬ 
nificent theatre ; and hard by it are the Elyfian fields, 
where a furprifing number of coaches are to be feen in 
fair weather : not far off is the church of St Roche, 
where the celebrated poet Corneille is interred. JJ, La 
place de Louis le Grand, a very beautiful i'quare, in 
the centre of which is an equeftrian ftatue of that 
king, which is juftly accounted a mafterpiece. 14 The 
Place, or Square des Vidtoires, which is round, and 
contains a flatute of Lewis XIV. of gilt brafs, eredted 
to him by the duke de la Fuillade, with this inferip- 
tion, viro immortal't. 15. The Royal Library in. the 
Rue Vivien, which contains 94,000 printed books, 
30,000 manttferipts, and a prodigious colledtion of 
copperplates and medals. Near by, in the church¬ 
yard of St Jofeph, lies the famous comic poet Moliere. 
16. The parifh church of St Fuftace, which Hands 
in the quarter of the fame name, and contains the 
tomb of the great miniller Colbert. 17. The gate of 
St Dennis, which was erected as a triumphal arch in 
honour of Lewis XIV. 18. The gate of St Martin, 
eredted alfo in form of a tiiumphal arch, in honour of 
the fame king. Not far from hence, in the church¬ 
yard of St Nicholas des Champs, Peter Gatfendi, and 
other learned men, are buried. 19. La Greve, an 
open place, where all public rejoicings are celebrated, 
and malefactors executed. 20. The Hotel de Ville, 
which is a large building of Gothic architecture, though 
adorned with columns of tire Corinthian order. 21. The 
arfenal in the quarter of St Paul, confiding of many 
fpacious buildings, among which are a foundery and 
a houfe for making faltpetre. Here is a mufquctoon 
of two barrels, which it is faid will pierce a thick 
board at the diftance of fix miles ; and for difeern- 
ing an object at that diftance, has a telefcope fixed to the 
barrel. 22. The Baftile, formerly a kind of fortrefs like 
the Tower of London, which was ufed as a prifon for 
ftate-criminals, and for fuch as were taken up by letters 
de each- 1 , /. e. by warrants figned by the king, and 
fealed. 23. Le Temple, a commandery of the knights 
of Malta, which gives name to a quarter, wherein, be¬ 
ing a privileged place, artificers that are not freemen 
may carry on their bufinefs w ithout moleftation. The 
temple is the refidence of the grand prior of the French 
nation. 24. That formerly called La, Maifonprof JJj 
des fifiukes, in the quarter of St Anthony, in the 
church of which the hearts of Lewis XIII. and XIV. 
are preferred, each in a cafket of gold, fupported by 
two angels of maffy filver, and as big as ordinary men, 
hovering with expanded wings. In the fame quarter is 
a fine looking-glafs manufacture, where above 500 
perfons are employed in poliftung plates call at St 
Gobin ; with a convent of Franciicans, the monks of 
which are called Pique-puces, or Prick-fins. 

In that part of the city called the Uniuerfiy, the . 
principal places are, 

1. The univerfity, which gives name to it, and which 
was firft founded, as it is faid, by Charles the Great 
all the arts and fciences are taught here, particularly 
law, phyfic, and divinity. There are above 40 cel- 
leges ; of which the chief are thofe of Sorbonne, of 
Navarre, of the faculty of phyfic, and of the four na¬ 
tions ; but leisures are read only in eleven cf them. 


The head of the univerfity is the redlor, who is.clio- 
fen every three months, but fomet.imes is continued 
feveral years. All the profe/Tors have fettled falaries ; 
the whole annual income of the univerfity amounting, 
it I* faid, to about 50,000 livres. 2. The Gobelins, 
a houfe or palace, where a great number of ingenious, 
artifts, in various manufactures and handicrafts, are 
employed by the government. The moft curious ta- 
peftry of all forts is. made here. 3. The General Ho¬ 
fpital, a moft noble foundation for the poor of the fe¬ 
male fex, near 7000 objefls being taken care of and 
provided for. The fick are carefully tended ; and thofe 
that are in health are obliged to work ; dilferent wards 
being allotted for foundlings, for girls who few or knit, 
proltitutes, ideots, and poor women: of,the laft, fame 
are kept gratis, and others pay a fma’l matter. Ia. 
the callle of Bicetre, belonging to this hofpital, and 
confiding of many large buildings, arc near 4000 per¬ 
fons of the other fex, among which are perfons difor- 
dered in their fenfes, and fuch as are afflidlcd with the 
venereal difeafe. To this hofpital are alfo fent ch : l- 
dren w f ho abufe their parents, and lead diilblute lives. 
The fund for the maintenance of it, and the hofpital 
de la Pietie, where poor children are brought up, to¬ 
gether with the Hotel Dieu, amounts to above two 
millions of livres p.r anrv.m. 4. The King’s Phyfic 
Garden, in which are an infinite variety of plants and 
trees, a- certain fum being allotted by the king for. 
keeping the garden in order, and improving it, and 
for lectures on botany, anatomy, chemiftry, and the 
materia medica. A curious colleftion of natural cu- 
riofities is kept here. 5. The abbey of St Vidlor, in 
which is a public library, containing fome very an¬ 
cient and fcarce books, Lveral curious manuferipts, 
and a prodigious colleftion of maps and copperplates. 
6. The College of Phylicians, to which belong five 
profelfors. 7. The Little Chatelct, an old fortrefs, 
now ufed for a prifon. 8. The Rue St Jacques, chief¬ 
ly inhabited by bookfellers. 9. The Royal College, 
and that of Lewis the Great: to the former belong 
twelve profeftors. 10. The Abbey of St Genevieve, 
in which is the marble monument of king Clovis, the 
ftirine of St. Genevieve, a large library, with a cabi¬ 
net of antiquities and natural curiofities. 11. The. 
Royal Obfervatory, a moft (lately edifice, built on 
the higheft part of the city. Several aftronomers were 
maintained here by the king. 12. The, Royal Aca-. 
demy of furgery, inftituted in 1731. 13. The Con¬ 
vent of Francifcans, in the quarter of St Andrew, the . 
richeft in France. In the fame quarter are fome re-, 
mains of the palace of Julian the Apoftate, in which 
Childebert, and fome other kings of the Franks, af¬ 
terwards refided. 14. The Play-houfe. 53. The. 
Convent of Carthufians,in the quarter of Luxemburgh, 
c.ontaining fine paintings. 16. The palace of Lux¬ 
emburgh, or, Orleans, a magnificent ftrudture, con¬ 
taining alfo fome fine paintings by Rubens, and em- 
belliihed with a nobl.e garden. In the Hotel des Am- 
baffadeurs, ambafladors extraordinary are entertained 
for three clays, and thofe of remote countries all the 
time they llay at Paris. 17. The Abbey, of St Ger¬ 
main des Prez, which contains a very valuable libra¬ 
ry, the manuferipts alone making 8ooo volumes: 
here alfo is a cabinet of antiquities. 18. Tne Hotel 
royal des Invalidcs, eredted by Lewis XIV. in which 
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Paria. lame and fuperannuated officers and f Idlers are main, 
tained. The buildings take up no lefs than 17 acres. 
The number of common foldiers here amount to about 
3000, and of officers to about 500. The chapel is 
"very magnificent. Hard by is a military academy 
in which 500 young gentlemen are inftrudted in the 
art of war. ' 

Our readers from the above account will be able to 
-conceive what Paris was; what it is we cannot fo ea- 
fily fhow them. In the courfe of the violent commo¬ 
tions which have taken place, fome buildings have 
been demoliihed, and others appropriated to very dif¬ 
ferent pur poles from thofe they,-were finY defigned 
for. Changes of men and meafurcs have followed 
one another with fuch aftonifhiug. rapidity, drat it is 
impoffible to calculate vshat alterations may yet take 
place in the courfe of a fhort time.. The'Baftile, that 
dreadful engine of de'ijmtifm, is levelled with the daft, 
though imprifonments have not .ceafed ; many odier 
places in that exteufive capital have been filled with 
unfortunate perfons, feveral Of whom have been con- 
•demned and executed for reaifons we are unacquainted 
•with. The church of Notre Dame, one of the fined 
cathedrals in Europe, is no more a place of Chriftian 
•worfhip, but has been folemnly dedicated by the people 
to reafon and philofophy. Its archbiihop has renounced 
the peaceful religion of jefus (a thing almoft unheard 
of in the hiftory of Chriftianity)'; and has with his own 
hand knocked down thofe images which ancient fuper- 
flition had erefted. On the whole, fuch ftrange and 
unlooked for revolutions have taken place in this once 
flourifhing city, as renders it impoffible to fay where 
they may end, or what may be their confeqilences, 
though it is to be hoped the government will now be 
more liable, ,the national convention being more mo¬ 
derate fince the fall of Robefpiere,—To give a hiftory 
" -of the events that have occurred here within thefe few 
years, is not our bufinefs in an article of this fort. 
They have been partly, i. e. as far as they were then 
known, mentioned under the article France; and for 
further information, our readers were there referred 
to Revolution. To this article we again refer them, 
in hopes that fomething decilive may (by the time 
that we arrive at that period of our work) have taken 
place with ref’pect to the ftate of which Paris is the 
■capital. 

Paris, Herb Paris-, or ’Truclove: A genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the oclandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
nth order , Sarmentaccee. The calyx is tetraphyllous; 
there are four petals, narrow in proportion ; the berry 
quadrilocular. There is but one fpecies, growing na¬ 
turally in woods and lhady places both in Scotland and 
England. It hath a fingle naked ftem, greenilh blof- 
foms, and bluifh black berries.—The leaves and berries 
are faid to partake of the properties of opium ; and 
the juice of the berries is ufeful in inflammations of 
the eyes. Linnaeus fays, that the root will vomit as 
well as ipecacuanha, but rnuft be taken in double the 
quantity. Goats and flieep eat the plant; cows, horfes, 
and Twine, refufe it. Though this plant'has been 
reckoned of a poifonous nature, being ranked among 
the aconites; yet late authors attribute quite other 
properties to it, efteeming it to be a counter-poilon, 
and good in malignant and peftilential fevers. 


Herb Paris of Canada or of America, TrHIhimt in Pad*, 
botany, a genus of the hexandria trigynia elafs; The Par jib. 
characters are, that it has a three-leaved fpreading em- ' 
palement, and three oval petals; it has fix awl-fhaped' 
ltamina, terminated by oblong fummits, and a roundifh 
germen with three flender recurved ftyles, crowned by. 
iingle ftigmasj.the germen afterwards becomes a round¬ 
ifh berry, with three cells filled with roundifh feeds. 

There are three , fpecies. 

Plafier of Paris. Sec Plaster of Paris. 

PARISH, the precindt of a parochial church, or a 
circuit of ground inhabited by people who belong to 
one church, and are under the particular charge of its 
mini Her. . . 

The word comes from the Latin parothia, the Greek 
rrafoix-ia. habitation-, compounded of Trap* near, and muot 
hdufe .—Accordingly Du Cringe obferves, that die name 
!r«p»i*;a was anciently .given to the whole territory of 
a bifhop, and derives it from neighbourhood; becaufe 
the primitive Chriftians, not daring to alienable open¬ 
ly in cities, were forced to meet fecretly in neighbour- 
houfes. 

In the ancient church there was one large.edifice in 
each city for the people to meet in; .and this they 
called parochia, “parifh.” But the fignification of the 
word was afterwards enlarged, and by a parifh was 
meant a diocefe, or the extent of the jurifdiflion of a 
bifhop, confiding of feveral churches ; .vtnlefs we will 
fpppofe, as fome do, that thofe bifhops were only pa¬ 
llors of fingle churches. Du Pin obferves, that coun¬ 
try parifhes had not their origin before the.4th cen¬ 
tury ; but thofe of cities are more ancient. The city 
of Alexandria is faid to have been the firft that was 
divided into parifhes. 

How ancient the divifion of parifhes is, is not indeed 
abfolutely certain ; for in the early ages of Chriftianity 
in Britain, parifhes were unknown, or at lead fignified 
the fame that a diocefe now does. There was then no 
appropriation of ecelefiaftical dues to any particular 
church ; but every man was at ’liberty to contribute 
his tithes to any pried or church he pleafed, but he 
was obliged to do it to fome; or if he made no fpe- 
cial appropriation thereof, they were paid to the bifiiop 
whofe duty it was to diftribute them among the 
clergy, and for other pious purpofes, according to his 
own diferetion. Cambden fays England was divided 
into parifhes by archbifhop Honorius about-the year 
630. Sir Henry Hobart maintains that pari flies were 
firft eredted by the council of Lateran, held A. D. 1179. 

But Mr Selden proves, that the clergy lived in com¬ 
mon without any divifion of pdrifhes, long after the 
time mentioned by Cambden ; and it appears from the 
Saxon laws, that parifhes were in being long, before 
the council of Lateran in 1179. The diftindion of 
parifhes occurs in. the laws of king Edgar, about the 
year 970. It feems pretty dear and certain, fays judge 
Blackflone (Com. Vol I. p. 112.), that the bounda¬ 
ries of parifhes were firft afeertained by thofe of a ma¬ 
nor or manors ; becaufe it very feldom happens that a 
manor extends itfelf ovet more than one parilh, though 
there are often many manors in one parifh. The lords,, 
he adds, as Chriftianity fpread, began to build church¬ 
es upon their own deme files or wafles, in order to ac¬ 
commodate their tenants in one or two adjoining lord- 
fhi.ps; and that they might have divine 'fervice re- 
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gularly performed therein, obliged all their tenants to 
appropriate their tithes to the maintenance of the one 
officiating minilfer, inftead of leaving them at liberty 
to didribute them among the clergy of the dioed'e in 
general; and this trail of land, the tithes of which 
were fo appropriated, formed a didindt parifh; and this 
accounts for the frequent intermixture of parifhes one 
with another. For il a lord had a parcel of land de¬ 
tached from the main of his edate, but not fufficient 
to form a parifh of itfelf, it was natural tor him to en¬ 
dow his newly-erefted church with the tithes of fuch 
la;- ds. Extra-parochial wades and marfli lands, when 
improved and drained, are by 17 Geo. II. cap. 37. to 
be affelfed to all parochial rates, in the parifh next ad¬ 
joining. Camden reckons 9284 parifhes in England; 
and Chamberlayne makes 9913. They are now ge¬ 
nerally reckoned about 10,000. 

PARisH-CLrk. I11 every parifh the parfon, vicar, &c. 
hath a parilh-clerk under him, who is the lowed officer 
of the church. Thefe were formerly clerks in orders, 
and their bufinefs at firit was to officiate at the altar; 
for which they had a competent maintenance by offer¬ 
ings; but they arc now laymen, and have certain fees 
with the parfon on cliriitenings, marriages, burials, 
&c. befides wages for their maintenance. The law 
looks upon them as officers for liie: and they are cho- 
fen by the minilfer of the parifh, unlefs there is a cu- 
dom for the parifhioners or church wardens to choofe 
them; in which cafe the canon cannot abrogate fuch 
cudom; and when chofen it is to be fignitied, and 
they are to be fworn into their office by the archdea¬ 
con, for which the court of king’s bench will grant a 
mandamus. 

PARISH (anc. geog.), a people of Gallia Celtica-, 
inhabiting the country about the Sequana and Ma- 
rona. Now a great part of the ifle of France.— 
Partfii (Ptolemy), a people of Bri ain, having the 
Brigantes to the north-and wed, the German lea to 
the ead, and the Coritani to the fouth, from whom 
they were feparated by tire Humber. Now Holdernffi, 
a peninfula of the Ead Riding of Yorkfiiire. 

PARISIORUM civitas. See Eutetia. 

PARIUM (anc. geog.), a noble city of Myfla Mi¬ 
nor, with a port on the Propo-ntis; called Adrajlia by 
Homer, according to Pliny; but Strabo didinguifhes 
them: according to others, the Paejlos of Homer. 
Parlani, the people (Strabo). The birth-place of Ne- 
optolemus furnamed GloJJographus (Strabo). Here 
dood a Cupid equal in exquitite workmanlhip to the 
Cnidian Venus. 

PARK (French parque , i. e. locus inclufus), is a large 
quantity of ground inclofed and privileged for wild 
beads of chafe, by the king’s grant or prefcriplion. 
See Chase and Forest. 

Manwood defines a chafe to be “a privileged place, 
for beads of venery, and other wild heads of the fo- 
red and chafe, lam fjlwjlrcs, quam campejlres and 
differs from a chafe or warren, in that it mud be in¬ 
clofed : for if it lies open, it is good caufe of feizure 
into the king’s hands, as a thing forfeited ; as a free 


chafe is, if it be enclofed: befides, the owner cannot 
have an action againd fuch as hunt in his park, if it 
lies open. No man can credt a park without a licence 
under the broad fcal; for the common hw does not 
encourage matter of pleai’ure, which brings no profit 
to the commonwealth. But there may be a park in 
reputation eredted without any lawful warrant; and 
the owner may bring his adtion againd perfons killing 
his deer. 

To a park three things are required, 1. A grant 
thereof. 2. Incloi ures by pale, wall, or hedge. 
3. Beads of a park; fuch as the buck, doe, &c. And 
where all the deer are dedroyed, it fhail no more be 
accounted a park ; for a park confifh of vert, venifon,. 
and inclofure; and if it is determined in any of them,, 
it is a total difparking. 

Parks as well as chafes are fubjedt to the common 
law, and are not to be governed by the for d 1 tvs. 

Park, as connected vvi.h gardening. See Garden¬ 
ing. 

A park and a garden are more nearly allied than a 
farm and a gaid-.-n*, and can therefore be a- commo. 
dated to each oth.r without any difparagement to ei- 
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th?r. A farm lofes fome of its chai after iitic proper- an 
ties by the conneftion, and the advantage is on the 
part of the garden ; but a park thus bordered retains 
all its own excellencies; they are only enriched, not 
counterafted, by the intermixture. The mod perfedt 
compofition of a place that can be imagined, confids 
of a garden opening into a park, with a fhort walk 
through the latter to a farm, and ways along its glades 
to ridings in the country ; but to the farm and the ri¬ 
dings the park is no more than a paffage; and its woods 
and its buildings are but circumllances in their views;. ’ 
its feenes can be communicated "only to the garden. 

The affinity of the two fubjefts is fo clofe, that it 
would be difficult to draw the exadt line of reparation 
between them. Gardens have lately encroached very 
much both in extent and in dyle on the char.idler of a 
park ; but dill there are feenes in the one which are 
out of the reach of the other. The fmall fequedered 
fpots which are agreeable in a garden would be trivial 
in a park; and the fpacious lawns which are among the 
noblell features of the latter, would in the former fa¬ 
tigue by their want of variety ; even fuch as, being of 
a moderate extent, may be admitted into cither, will 
feem bare and naked, if not broken in the one; and: 
lofe much of their greatnefs, if broken in the other. 
The proportion of a part to the whole is a ■meafure of 
its dimenfions: it often determines die proper fize for 
an object, as well as the fpace fit to be allotted to a 
feene; and regulates the dyle which ought to be af-_ 
figned to either. 

But whatever diftindtions. the extent may occafion 
between a park and a garden, a date of highly culti¬ 
vated nature is confident with each of their characters ; 
and may in both be of the fame kind,, though in dif¬ 
ferent degrees. 

The excellencies both of a park and of a garden are 
happily blended at Hagley (a), where the. feenes are 

equally 


(a) Near Stourbridge, in Worcederlhire^ths feat of Lord Lyttletca, 
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'TAivlc, equally elegant and noble. It is fituated in the midft 

“” v— of a fertile and lovely country, between the Clent and 

the Witchberry hills; neither of which are within the 
pale, but both belong to the place. The latter rife in 
three beautiful fwells. One of them is covered with 
wood; ano her is an open (heep-wa'k, with an obelifk 
on the fummit; on the third, the portico of the temple 
of Thefeus, exadtly on the-model of that at Athens, 
and little lefs in the dimentions, (lands boldly out upon 
the brow, backed by the dark ground of a fir planta¬ 
tion, and has a mod majeftic appearance above the 
Keeps which fall before and befide it. The houfe is 
'feen to the greateft advantage from thefe eminences, 
and every point of them commands fome beautiful 
profpect. The bufy town of Stourbridge is juft be¬ 
low them; the ruins of Dudley caftle rite 'in the off- 
•fkip ; the country is full of induftry and inhabitants ; 
and a fmall portion of the moor, where the minerals, 
manufadtured in the neighbouihood, are dug, break¬ 
ing in upon the horizon, accounts for the richnefs, 
without derogating from the beauty, of the landfcape. 
’'From the Clent hills the views are ftill greater ; they 
extend on one fide to the black mountains in Wales, a 
long ridge which appears, at 60 miles didance, in the 
interval between the unwieldy heap of the Malvern hills 
and the folitary peak of the Wrekin, each 30 miles 
'oftj and as many afunder. The imoke of Worcefter, 
'the churches in Birmingham, and the houfes in Stour 
Bridge, are difthnftly vifible. The country is a mix- 
fture of hill and dale, and ftrongly inclofed; except m 
one part, where a heath, varied by rifing grout ds, 
pieces of water, and leveral objects, forms an agreeable 
■ contrail to the cultivation which furrounds it. From 
the other extremity of the Clent hills, the profpeift is 
■ lefs extenfive; but the ground is more rude and bro¬ 
ken ; it is often overfpread with large and beautiful 
woods ; and the view is dignified with numerous feats. 
The hills alfo being very irregular, large advanced pro¬ 
montories frequently interrupt the light, and vary the 
feene : in other parts, deep valleys thelving down to¬ 
wards the country below, exhibit the objects there in 
different lights. In one of thefe hollows is built a 
neat cottage, under a deep _ defeent, flickered befides 
by plantations, and prefenring ideas of retirement in 
the midft of fo much open expofure; from the heights 
above it, is feen all that view which before was com¬ 
manded from the Witchberry lulls, but which is feen 
here over Haglcy park; a noble fore-ground, beautiful 
in itfelf, and completing the landfcape. 

The houfe, though low in the park, is yet above the 
adjacent country, which it overlooks to a very diftant 
horizon. It is furrounded by a lawn of fine uneven 
. wound, and diverfified with large clumps, little groups, 
and tingle trees. It is open in front, but covered on one 
fide by the Witchberry hills ; on the other fide, and 
behind, by the eminences in the park, which are high 
and deep, and all overfpread with a lofty hanging 
wood. The lawn preffing to the foot, or creeping up 
the (lopes of thefe hills, and fometimes winding along 
glades into the depth of the wood, traces a beautiful 
outline to a fylvan feene, already rich to luxuriance in 
maftinefs of foliage and ftatelinefs of growth. 

But though the wood appears to b« entire, it in rea¬ 
lity opens frequently into lawns, which occupy much 
of the fpace within it. In the number, the variety, 
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and the beauty of thefe lawns, in the (hades of the lb- Park, 
parations between them, in their beauties alfo, and 
their varieties, the glory of Hagley confifts. No two 
of the openings are alike in dimensions, in fliape-, or in 
charafter. One is of no more than five or fix acres; 
another of not lefs than fifty; and others are of all the 
intermediate fizes. Some firetch out into lengthened 
glades; fome widen every way 4 they are again diftin- 
guifhed by buildings, by profpedts, and often by the 
ftyle only of the plantations around them. The 
boundary of one is deferibed by a fe\v carelefs lines; 
that of another is compofed of many parts, very diffe¬ 
rent, and very irregular: and the ground is never flat; 
but falls fometimes in deep delcents, fometimes in 
gentle declivities, waves along eafy fwells, or is thrown 
•into broken inequalities, with endlefs variety. 

An odtagon feat, (acred to the memory of Thomfon, 
and ereded on his favourite fpot, (lands on the brow 
of a deep; a mead winds along the valley beneath, till 
it is loft on either hand behind fome trees. Oppofite to 
the feat, a noble wood crowns the top, and feathers 
down to the bottom of a large oval {welling hill. 

As it defeends on one fide, tire diftant country becomes 
the offskip. Over the fall, on the other fide, the Cleat 
hills appear. A dulky antique tower (lands juft below 
them, at the extremity of the wood; and in the midft 
of it is feen a Doric portico, called Popes Build¬ 
ings with part of the lawn before it. The feene is very 
limple: the principal features are great; they prevail 
over all the reft, and are intimately connected with each 
other. 

The next opening is fmall, circling about a rotunda 
on a knoll, to the foot of which the ground rifes every 
way. The trees which furround it are large; but their 
foliage is not very thick ; and their Items appearing 
beneath, their ramifications between the boughs are, 
in fo confined a fpot, very diftinguiftied and agreeable 
circum(lances. It is retired; has no proipeft; no vifible 
outlet but one, and that is (hort and narrow, to a 
Bridge with a portico upon it, which terminates a 
piece of water. 

The grove behind the rotunda feparates this from 
a large, airy, foreft glade, thinly darted with wood, 
carelefs of drefs and much overgrown with fern. The 
wildnefs is an acceptable relief in the midft of fo much 
elegance and improvement as reign in the neighbour¬ 
ing lawns ; and the place is in itfelf pleafar.t; in no 
part confined ; and from a Gothic feat at the end is a 
perfpeftive view of that wood and tower which were 
feen before in front, together with the Witchberry 
hills, and a wide range of country. 

The tower, which in profpect is always connedled 
with wood, (lands however, on a piece of down, which 
ftretches along the broad ridge of a hill, and fpreads 
on each hand for fome way down the fides. Thick 
groves catch the falls. The defeent on the right is Don 
loft under the trees ; but that on the left being deeper 
and fhorter, it may be followed to the bottom. A wood 
hangs on the declivity, which is continued in the val¬ 
ley Beneath. The tower overlooks the whole; it feems 
the remains of a caftle, partly entire, partly in ruins, 
and partly overgrown with bufhes. A finer fituatiou 
cannot be imagined : It is placed in an expofed unfre¬ 
quented fpot; commands an extenfive profpedt; and 
is everywhere an interefting objeef. 
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Park. At the end of the valley below it, In an obfcure cor- 

—' ncr, and lliut out from all view, i; an hermitage, corn- 
poled of roots and of mofs: high banks, and a thick 
covert, d;u kened with hnrfe-chefnuts, coniine the fc- 
queftered fpot: a little rill trickles through it, and two 
fniall pieces ol water occupy the bottom. They are 
feen on one fide through groups of trees; the other is 
open, but covered with fern. This valley is the extre¬ 
mity ef the park; and the Client hills rilfe in all their 
irregularity immediately above it. 

The other defcent from the callle is a long decli¬ 
vity, covered like the reft with noble woods, in which 
fine lawns are agio.'; emb'domed, differing tlill from 
the former, and from each other. In one, the ground 
is very rough, the boundary is much broken, and 
marked only by the trunks ot the trees which Ihoot up 
high before the branches begin. The next is more 
fimp.e; and the ground falls from an even brow into 
one large hollow, which Hopes towards the glen, where 
it links into the covert. This has a communication 
through a fhort glade, and between two groves, with 
another called the Tinian lawn, from the refemblance 
Which it is faid to bear to thofe of that celebrated 
iflar.d : it is er.ccrnpalfed with the ftatelieft trees, ail 
frelh and vigorous, and fo full ofleaf, that not a ftem, 
not a branch, appears, but large mafles of foliage only 
deferibe an undulating outline; the effeft, however, 
is not produced by the boughs feathering down to the 
bottom ,• they in appearance Ihoot out horizontally, a 
few feet above the ground, to afurpril'mg diftance, and 
form underneath an edging of fhade, into which the 
retreat is immediate at every hour of the day. The 
verdtife of the turf is as luxuriant there ais in the open 
fpace : the ground gently waves in both, over eafy 
1 wells and little dips, juft varying, not breaking, the 
furface. No ftrorig lines are drawn ; no llriking ob¬ 
jects arc admitted; but all is of an even temper, all 
mild, placid, and fefene; in the gayeft feafon of the 
day not more than cheerful, in the ftilleft Watch of 
night not gloc.my. The feene indeed is peculiarly- 
adapted to the tranquillity of the latter, when the 
moon feems to repofe her light on the thick foliage of 
the grote, and fleadily marks the fhade of every bough. 
It is dehghtiul then to faunter here, and fee the grafs, 
and the goflamer which entwines it, gliftening with 
dew, to liften and hear nothing ftir, except perhaps a 
withered leaf dropping gently through a tree; and, 
Iheltered fmm the chill, to catch the frefhnefs of the 
evening air: a folitary urn, chofen by Mr Pope for 
the ipot, and now inferibed to h s memory, when 
fh-own by a gleam of moon-light through the trees, 
fixes that thouyhtlulnefs and compofure to which the 
mind is infiniibly led by the reft of this elegant feene. 

The Doric Portico, which alfo bears his name, tho’ 
not within fight; is near: it is placed on the declivity 
of a hill} and Thomfon’s feat, with its groves and 
appendages, are.agreeable circumftances in the prof- 
pe£l before it. In the valley beneath is fixed a bench, 
which commands a variety ol fhort views; one is up 
the afeent to the portico, and others through openings 
in the wood to the bridge and the rotunda. 

The next lawn is large: the ground is fteep and ir¬ 
regular, but inclines to one direftion, and falls from 
every fide into the general declivity : the outline is di- 
verfified by many groups of trees on the Hopes; and 
Vol. XIII. 
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frequent glimpfes of the country are feen in per,'pec- Part*, 

live through openings between them. In the brow is v 
a feat in the proucleit fitiuition of all Hay’ey; it com¬ 
mands a view down the bold lwecp of the lawn, and 
over a va.ley filled with the noblcft trees, up to the 
heights beyond. One of thole heights is covered with 
a lui-ging wood; which opens only to fiiow Tlu.m- 
fijn’s ieat, and the groves and the fteeps about it: the 
others are the Witchberry hills, which feem to profs 
forward into the landfcape; and the mafly heads of 
the trees in the vale, uniting into a continued furfacc, 
form a broad bafe to the temple of Thefeus, hide the 
fwell on which is is built, and crowd up to the very 
foundation. Farther back Hands the obelilk ; before it 
is tfie llieep-walk; behind it tiic Witchberry wood. 

The temple is backed by the firs; and both thefe plan¬ 
tations are connected with that vaftfylvan feene which 
overfpreads the other hill and all the intermediate 
valley. Such extent of wood; fuch variety in the dif- 
pofition of it; objects fo illuftrious in tbemfelves, and 
ennobled by their fituations, each controlled to each, 
every One diftindl, and all happily united: the parts 
fo beautiful of a whole fo great, feen from a charm¬ 
ing lawn, and furrounded by a delightful country, 
compofe all together a feene of real magnificence and 
grandeur. 

The feveral lawns are feparated by the fineft trees; 
which fometimes grow in airy groves, chequered with 
gleams of light, and open to every breeze ; but more 
frequently, vvhofe great branches meeting or crofting 
each other, caft a deep impenetrable fhade. Large 
boughs feathering down often intercept the fight; or 
a vacant fpace is filled with coppice-wood, nut, haw¬ 
thorn, and hornbeam, whofe tufted heads mixing with 
the foliages and whofe little ftems cluftering about the 
trunks of the trees, thicken and darken the planta¬ 
tion. Here and there the divilion is of fuch coppice- 
wood only, which then being lefs conftrained and op- 
prelfed, fprings up ftronger, fpreads further, and joins 
in a low vaulted covering : in other places the fhade is 
high, over-arched by the tailed afli, or fpreads under 
the branches of the mod venerable oaks. They rife in 
every fhape, they are difpnfed in every form in which 
trees can grow. The ground beneath them is fome¬ 
times alinoft level; fometimes a gentle fwell; but ge¬ 
nerally very irregular and broken. In feveral places, 
large hollows wind down the Tides of the hills, worn 
in the flormy months by water-cottrfes, but worn 
many ages ago. Very old oaks in. the midft of the 
channels prove their antiquity: fome of them are per- 
fedtiy dry moft part of the year; and feme are water¬ 
ed by little rills all the fummer: they are deep and 
broad; the fides are commonly fteep: often abrupt 
and hollow; and the trees on the bank fometimes ex¬ 
tend their roots, all covered with mofs, over the chan¬ 
nels of the water. Low down in one of thefe glens, 
under a thick fhade of horfe-chefnuts, is a plain bench, 
in the midft of feveral little currents and water falls, 
running among large loofe ftones, and the flumps of 
dead trees, with which the ground is broken. On the 
brink of another glen, wnich is diilinguifhed by a 
numerous rookery, is a feat in d ftill wilder Situation, 
near a deeper hollow, apd in a darker gloom : the falls 
are nearly perpendicular; the roots of lbme of the 
trees are almoft bare, from the earth having crumbled 
5 c away } 
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Park, away; large boughs of others, finking with their own 
Parker, weight, l'eem ready to break from the trunks they be- 
’ “ long to ; and the fineft afh, (bill growing, lie all aflant 

the water-courfe below, which though the ftream runs 
in winter only, yet conftantly retains the black tinge 
of damp, and cafts a chill all around. 

Gravel-walks are conduced acrofsthe glens, through 
the woods, the groves, or the thickets, and along the 
fides ©f the lawns, concealed generally from the fight, 
but always ready for the communication, and leading 
to the principal fcenes. The frequency of thefe walks, 
the number and the ftyle of the buildings, and the high 
prefervation in which all the place is kept, give to the 
whole park the air of a garden. There is, however, 
one fpot more peculiarly adapted to that purpofe, and 
more artificially difpofed than the reft; it is a narrow 
vale, divided into three parts: one of them is quite 
filled with water, which leaves no room tor a path, 
but thick trees on either fide come down quite to the 
brink ; and between them the fight is conducted to 
the bridge with a portico upon it, which clofes the 
view: another part of this vale is a deep gloom, over¬ 
hung with large afh and oaks, and darkened below 
by a number of yews: thefe are fcattered over very 
uneven ground, and open underneath ; but they are 
encompaffed by a thick covert, under which a ftream 
falls, from a ftony channel, down a rock: other rills 
drop into the current, which afterwards pours over a 
fecond cafcade into the third divifion of the vale, 
where it forms a piece of water, and is loft under the 
bridge. The view from this bridge is a perfeft opera- 
fcene, through all the divifions of the vale up to the 
rotunda. Both thefe buildings, and the other decora¬ 
tions of the fpot, are of the fpecies generally confined 
to a garden. 'I ke hermitage alfo, which has been de- 
fcribed, and its appendages are in a ftyle which does 
not belong to a park; but through all the reft of the 
place, the two characters are intimately blended. The 
whole is one fubjeCt; and it was a bold idea to con¬ 
ceive that one to be capable of fo much variety ; it re¬ 
quired the mod vigorous efforts of a fertile fancy to 
carry that idea into execution. See Gardening. 

Park of Artillery. See Artillery, 

Park of Provifwns, in military affairs, the place 
where the futlers pitch their tents in the rear, and fell 
their provifions to the foldiers. Likewife that place 
where the bread-waggons are drawn up, and where 
the troops receive their ammunition-bread, being the 
ftore of the army. 

PARKER (Matthew), the fecond Proteftant arch- 
bifliop cf Canterbury, was horn at Norwich in the 
year 1504, the 19th of Henry VII. His father, who 
was a man in trade, died when our author was about 
12 years old; but his mother took fpeeial care of his 
education, and at the age of 17 fenthimto Corpus- 


Chrifti college in Cambridge, where, in 1523, he took Parker. 

his bachelor’s degree. In 1527 he was ordained, creat- ---— 

ed matter of arts, and chofen fellow of the college. 

Having obtained a licence to preach, he frequently 
held forth at St Paul’s erofs in London, and in other 
parts of the kingdom. In 1533 or 1534 he was made 
chaplain to queen Anne Boleyn, who obtained for 
him the deanery of Stcke-Clare in Suffolk, where he 
founded a grammar-fchool. After the death of the 
queen, king Henry made him his own chaplain, and 
in 1541 prebendary of Ely, In 1544, he wa«, by 
the k ing’s command, eledted matter of Corpus-Chrifti- 
college, and the following year vice chancellor of the 
univerfity. In 1547 he loft the deanery of Stoke, by 
the diffolution of that college. In the fame year he 
married the daughter of Robert Harleftone, a Norfolk 
gentleman. 

In the year 1552 he was nominated, by Edward VI. 
to the deanery of Lincoln, which with his other pre¬ 
ferments, enabled him to live in great affluence: but 
the papift Mary was hardly feated on the throne be¬ 
fore he was deprived of every thing he held in the 
church, and obliged to live in obfeurity, frequently 
changing his place of abode to avoid the fate of the 
other reformers. 

Queen Elizabeth afeended the throne in 1558: and. 
in the following year Dr Parker from indigence and 
obfeurity, was at once raifed to the fee of Canter¬ 
bury (a) ; an honour which he neither folicited nor 
defired. In this high ftation he a<fted with fpirit and 
propriety. He vifited his cathedral and diocefe in 
1560, 1565, 1570, and 1573. He repaired and 
beautified his palace at Lambeth at a vaft expence. 

The fum which the repairs of the palace and gre; t 
hall at Canterbury cott him was upwards of 1400]. 
fterling, which is at leaft equal to ten times the fum 
now a-days. Both the palace and great hall were 
in decay, partly through the injuries of time, and 
partly through that of fire. The hall, built by Arch¬ 
bilhop Huber in the 12th century, was famous in hif- 
tory for the great feafts that had been made there by 
archbifhops and abbots in former times; in particular, 
at the nuptial ieafts of king Edward I. in 1290; at 
the inftallation of the abbot of St Auftm’s in 1309; 
at the intbronization of George Nevill archbifhop of 
York in 1464; and of Archbilhop Warham in 1504, 
when Edward duke of Buckingham afted as lord high. 

Reward of hishoufehold ; and, laftly, for the entertain¬ 
ment given by that archbilhop in 1519 to the emperor 
Charles V. Henry VIII. Queen Catherine, &c. In 
1565 Archbifhop Parker gave three entertainments in 
this hall at Whitfuntide which laded three days), on 
Trinity Sunday, and in aflize time. At the two firft 
of thefe the archbifhop himfelf fat in the midft of the 
uppermoft table ; on his left hand the mayor, &c. and 

fo 


(a) He was confecrated December 17th 1559, in Lambeth chapel, by Barlow bifhop of Chichefter, Scory 
bifhop of Hereford, Coverdale bifhop of Exeter, and Hodgkin fuffragan bifhop of Bedford, This deferves to 
be particularly mentioned, becaufe the Romanifts afferted afterwards that he had been confecrated at the Nag’s- 
head inn or tavern in Cheapfide. But this notorious and improbable falfehood hath been fully confuted by Ma- 
fon in his Vindication of the Church of England concerning the Confecration and Ordination of Bifhops, 1613, 
folio ; by Bramhall in his Confecration of Proteftant Bifhops vindicated; and by Courayer in his Defence of the 
Validity of Englffh Ordinations, 1728, 3 vols. 8vo ; and even by many Catholics. 
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I’arker. fo on one fide of the hall a continued row of men ?c- after the gran mm bn had made Ji's ora- bn to her upon 

>"• *-cording to their rank filled the other tables; and on her horfe-back, lac alighted. We then kneeled down, 

his right hand lat only home noble women and ladies and laid the pi dm Bats ntjereatur, in Enuhih, with 
of quality, the whole length of the hall, correlponding certain other collects briefly ; and that in our cbimers 
to the row of men on the other fide: which order of and rochets. The quire, with the dean and proben- 
placing the women was obferved in honour of the daries, flood on cither fide, of the church, and brought 
queen. The firft rank of guefts being rifen, and the her majefty up v. ith a fquare fong ; fhc go ; ng under a 
tables cleared, they were furnifhed again, and filled the canopy, borne by four ofber temp ora. 1 knights, to her 
fecond time. At the laft feaft, which was grander ti.iverfc, placed by the communion-board, where (lie 
than all the reft, the archbifhop entertained the two heard evening fong; and after dep.u ted to her lodging 

judges who went that circuit (n), the attorney-general, at St Auftin’s, whither I waited upon her. From thence 

the high flierifF, with all who met at thefe affiy.es, as I brought certain of the council, and divers of the 
juftices of the peace, advocates and common lawyers, court, to my houfe to fupper, and gave them 14 or 15 
and all the reft of proflors and attorneys ; who all difhes, furnifhed with two mefs, at my long table, 
(with a promifeuous company) in troops came in. whereat fat about 20; and in the fame chamber a 
The hall was fet forth with much plate of filver and third mefs, at a fquare table, whereat fat 10 or 12 ; 
gold, adorned with much tapeftry of Flanders; and my Ids hall having three long tables farniliicd with my 
dainties of all forts were ferved in excellent order by officers, and with the guard, and others of the court: 
none but the archbifhop’s fervants, the table being and fo her majefty came every Sunday to church to 
often the fame day furnifhed afrefh with new guefts: hear the fermon. And upon one Monday it pleafinl 
while the ladies were nobly entertained in inner par- her higbnefs to dine in my great hall, thoroughly fur- 
f.urs by Mrs Parker, the hall being now filled only nifhed with the council, Frenchmen, ladies, gentlemen, 
with gentlemen. Otherwifc, at thefe feafts, it was and the mayor of the town, with his brethren, &c.; 
the ardib fliop’s cuftom, in honour cf matrimony, to her higbnefs fitting in the midft, having two French 
entertain both men and their wives. Of this noble ambaffadors [Gondius and Mothe-Fenelon] at the end 
hall and palace, now within 200 years, there is little of the table, and four ladies of honour at the other 
■or nothing left except a few ruins. On Whitfunday end. And fo three mefs were ferved by her nobility 
157'', and the two following days, this archbifhop at wafhing, her gentlemen and guard bringing her 
featted the citizens of Canterbury and their wives difhes, &c.” On which the Archbifhop of York, in 
in the fame manner as he had done before: and on his anfwer, made this refleftion: “ Your grace’s lax-ge 
Trinity Sunday (after confecrating Bifhop Curteis of defeription of the entertainment at Canterbury did fo 
Chichtfter) he made another moft archiepifcopal feaft, lively fet forth the matter, that in reading thereof I 
inviting another archbifhop (viz. Grindal of York, almoft thought myfelf to be one of your guefts there, 
who came thither for confirmation) to be his gueft: and as it were beholding the whole order of all things 
befides whom were prefent Horn bifhop of Winchefter, done there. Sir, I think it {hall be hard for any of 
and Curteis aforefaid c f Chichefter. At the lower our coat to do the like for one hundred years, and how 
tables fat all the minifters and fervants whatfoever, long after God knoweth.” In this progrefs Lord 
even the children, who belonged to that church; and Treafurer Burghley was lodged with Mr Pearfon, the 
at the remote!! tables, but in the fame hall, in fight, eleventh prebendary, who, the archbifhop fays, “had 
fat the poor of both fexes of the hofpftals of St John’s a fine houfe.” 

and Harbledown. On July nth, being aflizes time, He foundedfeveralfcholarfhips in Bennetor Corpus- 
the judges, high-fheriff, gentlemen, and the common Chrifti college in Cambridge, and gave large prefents 
fort, were all feafted by the archbifhop in as fplendid of plate to that and to other colleges in this univerfity. 
manner as before. Soon after Bifhop Sandys of Wor- He gave 100 volumes to the public library. Pie like- 
cefter, elert of London, came t<> Canterbury to be wife founded a free-fehool at Rochdale in Lancafhire, 
confirmed. The archbifhop, on his return, lodged the He took care to have the fees filled with pious and 
firft night at Sittingbourn, and the next night (after learned men; and, confidering the great want of bibles 
dining at Gravefend) came to Lambeth in barges by in many places, he, with the affiftance of other learned 
Thames, with all his family. Sept. 7. 1573, being men, improved the Englifti tranflation, had it printed 
Elizabeth’s birth-day, Archbifhop Parker enter- on a large paper, and difperfed through the kingdom, 
tamed her majefty, and as many noblemen, &c. as were This worthy prelate died in the year 1575, aged 72, 
prefent at Archbifhop Warham’s entertainment in the and was buried in his own chapel at Lambeth. Ke 
fame hall 54 years before. The archbifhop (to ule his was pious without affectation or aufterity, cheerful and 
own words, in alet'ter to Archbifhop Grindal of York) contented in the midft of adverfity, moderate in the 
“ met her higbnefs, as {he was coming to Dover, height of power, and beneficent beyond example. He 
upon Folkftone Down. I left her at Dover, and came wrote feveral books ; and alfo publifhed four of our 
home to Bekefborn that night; and after that went bed hiftorians ; Matthew of Wejhninjfer, Matthew Pans, 
to Canterbury to receive her majefty there. Which I AJePs Life of King Alfred, and Tko. Wa!fingham.- The 
did, with the bofhops of Lincoln and Rochefter, and learned archbifhop alfo tranflated the Pfalter. This 
my fuffragan [ofDoverJ, at the weft door; where, verfton was printed, but without a name; and has been, 

5 C 2 attributed 


(b) This proves that the judges of affize then came to Canterbury, though it was then a county in i:kl 
being fo made in 1461. , 

\ 
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ttnbuted to an obfcure poet of the name of Keeper. 
This was Wood’s opinion; but it is more than pro¬ 
bable that the learned author of the Athena Oxon. was 
wrong. See Gentleman’s Magazine for 1781, p. 566. 
where Parker is proved to be the author of a verfion 
cf the Pfaims. 

Parker (Samuel), an Englifh clergyman, who, by 
a temporizing fpirit, aided by excellent parts and conft- 
derable learning, raifed himfelf tothebifhopric of Ox¬ 
ford. He was born September 1640, at Northampton, 
where his father John then praftifed the law. John 
had been bred to that profeffion, in one of the temples 
at London ; and, being - afterwards againft the king, 
was made a member of the high court of juftice in 
1649, where he gave fentence againft the three lords, 
Capel, Holland, and Hamilton, who were beheaded. 
During Cromwell’s ufurpation, he was made an affift- 
ant committee man for his county. In 1650 he pub- 
lif-hed a book in defence of the ne\v government, as a 
commonwealth, without a king or houfe of lords. 
June 1655, when Cromwell was declared prote&or, 
he was appointed a commiffioner for removing obftruc- 
tions at Worcefter-houfe in the Strand, near London, 
and was fvvorn ferjeant at law next day. January 
1659, he was appointed one of the barons of the ex¬ 
chequer by the Rump-parliament; but, upon a com¬ 
plaint againft him, was quickly difplaced. However, 
he was again regularly made ferjeant at law, on the 
recommendation of Chancellor Hyde, at the firft call 
after the reiteration. In the mean time, he carefully 
educated his fon Samuel among the Puritans in North¬ 
ampton; whence, being fit for the univerfity, he was 
fent to Wadham college in Oxford, and admitted, in 
1659, under a prefbyterian tutor. Here he led a 
ftridt and religious life, entered into a weekly fociety, 
then called the Gnulkrs, becatife (as Wood obferves) 
their chief diet was water-gruel; and itwas obfervedthat 
he put more graves in his pottage than all the reft. 
They failed arid prayed, and met at a houfe at Haly- 
well, where he was fo zealous and conftant at prayers, 
fermons, and iacraments, that hewasefteemedoneof the 
inoft precious young men in the univerfity. He took 
the degree of A. B. February 28, 1659-60. Upon the 
reftoration, he hefitated whatfideto take; but continu¬ 
ing publicly to fpeak againft Epifcopacy, he was much 
dilcountenaaced by the new warden Dr Blandford,who 
had been appointed to that office upon the dawn of the 
reftoration in 1659. Upon this he removed to Tri¬ 
nity college, where, by the advice of Dr Ralph Ruth- 
well, then a fenior fellow of that fociety, he was ref- 
cued from the prejudices of an unhappy education, 
which in fail he publicly avowed in print. He then 
became a zealous Anti-puritan, and for many years 
adted the part of what was then called a true fon of 
the church. In this temper, having taken the degree 
cf M. A. in 1663, he entered into holy orders, reforted 
frequently to London, and became chaplain to a noble¬ 
man ; continuing to difplay his wit upon his old friends 
the Prcfbyterians, Independents, &c. 

In 1665, he publilhed fome Philosophical Effays, 
and w is eledkd a member of the Royal Society: 
thefe ELys, he dedicated to Sheldon archbilhop of 
Canterbury, who became his patron; and in 1667 
made him his chtplaiu. Being thus in, the road - to- 
preferment, he left Oxford, and refided at Lambeth, 


under the eye of h : s patron ; who, m 1670, madchim Parker, 
archdeacon of Canterbury, in the room of Dr San- ' v 
croft, afterwards archbilhop. November the fame 
year, he put himfelf in the train of William prince of 
Orange, who vifited Cambridge, and had the degree- 
ofD. D. conferred upon him there. November 1672, 
he was inftalled a prebendary of Canterbury ; and was 
made re&or of Ickham and Chatham in Kent by the 
archbilhop much about the fame time. He was very 
obfequious to the court during the reign of Ch. II. 
and upon the acceffion oi his brother to the throne, 
he continued the fame fervile complaifance ; and he 
foon reaped the fruits of it in the bilhopric of Oxford, 
to which he was appointed by James II. on the death 
of Dr Fell in 1686, heing allowed to hold the arch¬ 
deaconry of Canterbury in commendam. He was 
likewife made a privy-counfellor, and conftituted by a 
royal mandamus prefident of Magdalen-college in Ox¬ 
ford. Thefe favours, however, were the price of his 
religion, which he fctupled not to offer up a facrificc 
to his ambition. In this new change, he became one 
of the Romilh mercenaries, proftituting his pen in de¬ 
fending tranfubftantiation, and the w. rfhip of faints 
and images. The papifts made fure of him as a pro- 
felyte; one of whom fays that he even propofed in 
council, whether it was not expedient, that at lead 
one college in Oxford Ihould be allowed Catholics, 
that they might not be forced to be at fuch charges, 
by going abroad to ftudy. In the fame way, having 
invited two Popilh noblemen, and one of the church 
of England, to an entertainment, he drank the king's 
health, wifhing a happy fuccefs to all his affairs; 
adding, that the Proteftant religion in England Teem¬ 
ed to him to be in no better a condition than that 
of Buda was before it was taken, and that they were 
next to Atheifts who dared to defend that faith* 

Nay, fo fhameful was his conduft, that the cooler 
among the Romanifts condemned it as too hot and pre¬ 
cipitate. For example. Father Peter, a Jefuit, and 
privy-councellor fo King James, in a letter to Father 
la Chaife, confeffor to Louis XIV. writes thus : “ The 
bilhop of Oxford has not yet declared himielf openly ; 
the great obftacle is his wife, whom he cann-t rid him¬ 
felf of; his defign being to continue a bilhop, and 
only change communion, as it is not doubted but the 
king will permit, and our holy father conform ; though 
I don’t fee how he can be farther ufeful to us in the 
religion he is in; becaufe he is fifpedled, and of no 
efteem among the heretics of the Enghlh church : nor 
do I fee that the example of his converfion is like to 
draw mmy others after him, becaufe he declared 
himfelf fo fuddenly. If he had believed my counfel, 
which was to temporize for fome time longer, he 
would have done better; but it is his temper, or ra¬ 
ther zeal, that hurried him on to it.” Accordingly 
his authority in his diocefe was fo very infignificant, 
that when he affembled his clergy, and defired them 
to fubfetibe an “ Addrefs of Thanks to the King 
for his Declaration of Liberty of Confcience,” they 
rejected it fo unanimoufly, that he got but one clergy¬ 
man to concur with him in it. Bilhop Burnet repre- 
fents him to be a roan of no judgment, and of as little 
virtue; and as to religion rather impious: that he 
was covetous and ambitious, and feemed to have no 
other Lnfe of religion but as a political intereft, and 

a fub- 
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Parker a fubjebt of party and fiblion- He feldom came to 
.1 prayers, or to any exercifes of devotion; and was fo 
Parliamen t p rot , tliat he grew infufferable to all that came near 
him. (But this mull be read with caution.) N> 
doubt but the ill fuccefs he met with, in pulhing on 
the ckftgn to introduce Popery, ruined him, as well 
as his royal mafter: the latter loft his crown by it, 
and the bifhop his life ; for, falling into contempt 
with all good men, trouble of mind threw him into a 
diflemper, of which he died unlamented at Magdalen- 
college, March 20. 1687. He fent, however, a 
Difcourfe to James, perfuading him to embrace the 
Proteftunt religion, with a Letter to the fame pur- 
pofe, which was printed at London in 1690, 4X0. 
He wrote feveral pieces, in all which Burnet allows 
that there was an entertaining livelinefs; though at 
the fame time he accompanies that favourable cenfure, 
as his manner is, W'th a “ But it was neither grave 
nor ccrrebt.” Yet Dr Nichols’s remark cannot be dif- 
puted. and may be extended to the prefent time, 
“ that he has hut few reader at this day.” And Swift 
ebferves, that Marvell’s remarks on Paker continued 
to be read, when the book which occafioned them was 
long ago funk. He left a fon, Samuel, an excellent 
fcholar, and of Angular modefty; who married a book- 
feller’s daughter at Oxford, where he refided with a 
numerous familv of Children ; to fupport which, he 
publifhed f>me books, with a modeft Vindication of 
his father. One of his fons is now, or was lately, a 
bookfehor at Oxford. 

PARKINSONIA, fo called in honour of the 
Englifh botanift Parhinfon ; A. genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method it ranks under the 33d 
order, Lomentacee. The calyx is quinquefid ; there are 
five petals, all of them oval except the lowed, which 
is reniform ; there is no dyle ; the legumen moniliform, 
or like ftrong beads. We know but one fpecies of 
this plant, which is very common in the Spanifh Wed 
Indies, but has of late years been introduced into the 
Englifh fettlements, for the beauty and fweetnefs of 
its flowers. In the countries where it grows naturally, 
it rifes to be a tree of 20 or more feet high, and bears 
long (lender bunches of yellow flowers; which have a 
mod agreeable fweet feent. 

PARLEY, a conference with an enemy. Hence, 
to beat or found a parley, is to give a fignal for hold¬ 
ing fuch a conference by beat of drum, or found of 
trumpet. 

Defimtiou. PARLIAMENT, the grand aflembly of the three 
dates of Great Britain, fummoned together by the 
king’s authority, to confider of matters relating to 
the public welfare, and particularly to enabt and repeal 
a laws. 

Origin not The original or fird inditution of parliament is one 
certainly of thofe matters which lie fo far hidden in the dark 
known. ages of antiquity, that the tracing of it out is a thing 
equally difficult and uncertain. The word parliament 
itfelf (or colloquium , as fome of ourhidorians mandate 
it) is, comparatively, of modern date; derived from the 
French, and fignifying “ the place where they met and, 
conferred together.” It was fird applied to general 
alfemblies of the dates under Louis VII. in France, 
about the middle of the 12th century. But it is cer¬ 


tain, that, long before the intn-dublion cf the Norman P»rli micnt 
language into England, all matters of importance were ~ k/ ~*' 
debated and fat tied in the gic.it ccur.c’ls of the realm. 

A pr.ibrice wi.Lh feems to have been univerfal among 
the northern nation-;, particularly th; Germans; and 
cairied by them into a’l the c.iimtries rd Europe, 
which they over-ran at the di Ablution of the Roman 
empire. Relicks of which confiitution, under \aricus 
modifications and changes, are dill to be met with in the 
diets of Poland, Germany, and Sweden, and lately in 
the aflembly of the cllates in France: for what was thei e 
called the parllamc/r', was only the fop:erne c an t of 
judiee, confiding ol tire peers, certain dignified eccle- 
fiadics, and judges; which neither is in practice, nor 
is fuppofed to be in theory, a general council of the 
realm. 3 

In England, however, this general council hath been Antiquity 
held inirr.emorially, under the feveral names of michcl- 1,1 

fynoth, or “ great cor.n il;” michel-gemots, or “ great “ 11 
meeting;” and more frequently •wit tens -gem ot: , or “ the 
meeting of wife men.” It was alfb ftyled in Latin, 
commune concilium regni, magnum concilium irgis, ci:ii:i 
magna, convenius magnatum •uel procerum ajjifa generality 
and fometimes communilas regni Anglia. We have in¬ 
dances of its meeting to order the affairs of the king¬ 
dom, to make new laws, and to amend the old, or, as 
Fleta exprefTes it, no vis injuriis, emarjis nova conjlitusre 
rtmedia, fo early as the reign of La king of the Weft 
Saxons, Offa king of the Mercians, and Ethelbert 
king of Kent, in the feveral realms of the heptarchy. 

And after their union, the Mirrour informs us, that 
King Alfred ordained for a perpetual ufage, that thefe 
councils fhould meet twice in the year, or oftencr, if 
need be, to treat of the government of God’s people ; 
how they fhould keep themfelves from fin, fhould live 
in quiet, and fhould receive right. Our fucceeding 
Saxon and Dtmifti monarchs held frequent councils of " 
this fort, as appears from their refpeblive codes of laws; 
the titles whereof ufually fpeak them to be enabled, 
either by the king with the advice of his witiena-ge- 
mote, or wife men, as, Hec funt injlituta , qua Edgar us - 
rex conjilio fapienlium fuorusn injlituit; or to be enabled 
by thofe fages with the advice of the king ; a', Ihcc 
funt judicia, qua fapientes conjilio regie Etheljlani injlltve- 
runt; or, laltly, u be enabled by them both together 
as, Ha funt injlitutinnes, quas rex Edmundus et epifopifti . 
cumfapientibus fids injlituerunt . 

There is alfo no doubt but thefp great councils were- 
occafienally held under the flrft princes of the Norman-, 
line. Glanvil, who wrote in the reign of Henry II. 
fpeaking of the particular amount of an amercement 
in the fherifPs court, fays, it had never yet been af- 
certaincd by the general affize or aflembly, but was. 
left to the cuftom of particular counties. Here the 
general affize is fpoken of as a meeting well known, 
and its flatutes or decifions are put in a manifeft cor.- 
tradiftinblion to cuftom, or the common law. And in 
Edward lll.’s time, an abf of parliament, made in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, was pleaded in the. 
cafe of the abbey of St Edmund’s-bury, and judicially 
allowed by the court. 

Hence it indifputably appears, that parliaments, of - 
general councils, are coeval with the kingdom itfelf. 

How thofe parliaments were conftituted and compo- 

fedj, 
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PjrlU ment fed, i'S another queftion, which has been matter of 
' ~ great difpute among our learned antiquarians ; and 

The nature particularly, whether the commons were fummoned at 
ofthefo all; or, if fummoned, at what period they began to 
early par- form a diftinft aflembly. But without entering into 
controverfies of this fort, it may be fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that it is generally agreed, that in the main the 
confutation of parliament, as it now Hands, was mark¬ 
ed out fo long ago as the 17th year of King John, 
A. D. 1215, in the great charter granted by that 
prince; wherein he promifes to i’ummon all arch- 
bifhops, bifhops, abbots, earls, and greater barons, 
perlonally; and all other tenants in chief under the 
crown, by the fheriff and bailiffs ; to meet at a certain 
place, with 40 days notice, to afl’efs aids and fcutages 
when necefl'ary. And this conftitution has fubfifted 
in fad at leaft from the year 1266, 49 Henry III. 
there being Hill excant writs of that date, to fummon 
knights, citizens, and burgeffes, to parliament. We 
proceed therefore to inquire wherein confills this con- 
Hitution of parliament, as it now Hands, and has Hood, 
for the fpace of at leaft 500 years. And in the pro- 
Tecution of this inquiry, we fliall confider, firft, The 
‘manner and time of its affembling : Secondly, Its con- 
ftituent parts : Thirdly, the Laws and cuHoms relating 
to parliament: Fourthly, the methods of proceeding, 
and of making flatutes, in both houfes: And, laflly, 
The manner of the parliament’s adjournment, proroga- 
£ tion, and diffolution. 

Parliament I. As to the manner and time of ajfemlllng. The par- 
fummoned liament is regularly to be fummoned by the king’s 
only by the wr ; t or letter, ifiued out of chancery by advice of the 
.privy-council, at leaH 40 days before it begins to fit. 
It is a branch of the royal prerogative, that no par¬ 
liament can be convened by its own authority, or by 
the authority of any, except the king alone. And this 
.prerogative is founded upon very good reafon. For, 
fuppoling it had a right to meet fpontaneoufly, with¬ 
out being called together, it is impofiible to conceive 
'that all the members, and each of the houfes, would 
agree unanimoufly upon the proper time and place of 
‘meeting: and if half of the members met, and half 
abfented themfelves, who fliall determine which is real¬ 
ly the legiflative body, the part affeml led, or that 
which Hays away ? It is therefore necefl’ary, that the 
.parliament fhould be called together at a determinate 
time and place ; and, highly becoming its dignity and 
independence, that it ihould be called together by 
none but one of its own conflituent parts ; and, of the 
'three conflituent parts, this office can only appertain 
to the king ; as he is a Tingle perfon, whofe will may 
be uniform and Heady; the firfl perfon in the nation, 
being fuperiorto both houfes in dignity; and the on¬ 
ly branch of the legiflature that has a feparate exifl- 
ence, and is capable of performing any aft at a time 
when no parliament is in being-. Nor is it an excep¬ 
tion to this rule, that, by fome modern flatutes, on the 
demife of a king or queen, if there be then no parlia¬ 
ment in being, the laft parliament revives, and is to fit 
-again for fix months, unlefs dilTolved by the fucceflor: 
for this revived parliament muft have been originally 
Fummoned by the crown. 

It is true, that the convention-parliament which re- 
-ftored King Charles II, met above a month before his 


return ; the lords by their own authority, and the com- Pu-liament 
mons in purfuance of writs ifl’ued in the name of the l ' 
keepers of the liberty of England by authority of par- The ceri- 
liament; and that the faid parliament fat till the 29th vention 
of December, full feven months after the reftoration; pirliament 
and enafted many laws, feveral of which are ftill in eK * 
force. But this was for the neceffity of the thing, ^P* 1 . 00 t0 
which fuperfedes all law; for if they had not fo met, ’ 
it was morally impoffible that the kingdom fhould have 
been fettled in peace. And the firfl thing done after 
the king’s return was, to pafs an aft declaring this to 
be a good parliament, notwithftanding the defeft of 
the king’s writ. So that as the royal prerogative was 
chiefly wounded by their fo meeting, and as the king 
bimfelf, who alone had a right to objeft, confented to 
wave the objection, this cannot be drawn into an ex¬ 
ample in prejudice of the rights of the crown. Be- 
fides, we Ihould alfo remember, that it was at that time 
a great doubt among the lawyers, whether even this 
healing aft made it a good parliament, and held by 
very many in the negative; though it feems to have 
been too nice a fcrnple. And yet, out of abundant 
caution, it was thought necefl’ary to confirm its afts in 
the next parliament, by ftatute 13 Car. II, c. 7. & 

c - l 4". , . 7 

It is likewjfe true, at the time of the Revolution, Nor that of 
A. D. 1688, the lords and commons by their own 1688, be- 
authority, and upon the fummons of the prince 0 f ca “ fetl ^y 
Orange (afterwards King William), met in a conven- exneceffi- 
tion, and therein difpofed of the crown and kingdom. tate re i. 
But it misft be remembered, that this affembling was 
upon alike principle of neceflity as at the Reftoration; 
that is, upon a full conviftion that King James II. 
had abdicated the government, and that the throne 
was thereby vacant: which fuppofition of the indivi¬ 
dual members was confirmed by their concurrent refo- 
lution, when they aftually came together. And, in 
fuch a Cafe as the palpable vacancy of a throne, it fol¬ 
lows, ex necejjitats rei, that the form of the royal writs 
muft be laid afide, otherwife no parliament can ever 
meet again. For let us put another poffible cafe, and 
fuppofe, for the fake of argument, that the whole 
royal line fhould at any time fail, and become extinft, 
which would indifputably vacate the throne: in this 
fituation it feems reafonable to prefume, that the body 
of the nation, confifting of lords and commons, would 
have a right to meet and fettle the government; other- 
wife there muft be no government at all. And upon 
this and no other principle did the convention in 1688 
aflemble. The vacancy of the throne was precedent 
to their meeting without any royal fummons, not a 
confequence of it. They did not aflemble without 
writ, and then make the throne vacant; but, the 
throne being previoufly vacant by the king’s abdica¬ 
tion, they aflembled without writ, as they muft do if 
they aflembled at all. Had. the throne been full, their 
meeting would not have been regular ; but, as it was 
really empty, fuch meeting became abfolutely neceffay. 

And accordingly it is declared by ftatute 1 W. & M. 
ft. 1. c. 1. that this convention was really the two 
houfes of parliament, notwithftanding the want of 
writs or other defefts of form. So that, notwith¬ 
ftanding thefe two capital exceptions, which were 
juftifiable only on a principle of neceffity (and each of 


which. 
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Parliament which, by the way, induced a revolution in the go- 
' * vernment), the rule laid down is in general certain, 

g that the king, only can convoke a parliament. 

The king is And this, by the ancient ftatutes of the realm, he is 
obliged to bound to do every year, or oltener if need be. Not 
convoke that he is, or ever was, obliged by thefe ftatutes, to 
^ften'a' 1 ca ^ a new P ar h alnent every year; but only to permit 
circum- ° a parliament to lit annually for the redrefs of grie¬ 
vances re- vances, and difpatch of bufmefs, if need be. Thefe 
quire. laft words are fo loefe and vague, that fuch of the 
monarchs as were inclined to govern without parlia¬ 
ments, negle&ed the convoking them, fometimes tor 
a very confiderable period, under pietence that there 
was no need of them. But, to remedy this, by the 
ftatute 16 Car. II. c. i. it is ena&ed, that the fitting 
and holding of parliaments Ihall not be intermitted 
above three years at the moil. And by the ftatute 
x W. & M. ft. 2. c. 2. it is declared to be one of the 
rights of the people, that for redrefs of all grievances, 
and for the amending, ftrengthening, and preferving, 
the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 
And this indefinite frequency is again reduced to a 
certainty by ftatute 6 W. and M. c. 2. which enadls, as 
the ftatute of Charles II. has done before, that a new 
parliament Ihall be called within three years after the 
determination of the former. 

The king, II. The conjlituent parts of a parliament are, the king’s 
lords fpiri- majefty, fitting there in his royal political capacity, 
tualand and the three eftates of the realm ; the lords fpiritual, 

temporal, the lords temporal (who fit together v\ ith the king in 
monsmake one h° u le)> and the commons who fit by themfelves in 
the parlia- another. And the king and thefe three eftates together 
ment. form the great corporation or body politic of the 
kingdom, of which the king is faid to be caput, principi- 
tim, et finis. For upon their coming together the 
king meets them, either in perfon or by reprefentation; 
without which tbeie can be no beginning of a parlia¬ 
ment ; and he alio has alone the power of diffolving 
them. 

Thc T °ro- 1S highly neceffary for preferving the balance of 

priety and l l le conftitutiou,, that the executive power fhould be a 
neceffity of branch, though not the v.hole, of the legiilature. The 
the king’s total union of them, we have fees, would be produc¬ 
ing a t ; ve 0 f tyranny ; the total dtsjun&ion of them, for the 
thHc 1 |fla P re * ent > would in the end produce the fame effects, 
ture/ S ' 3 *by caufing that union againft which it feems to pro¬ 
vide. The legiilature would foon become tyrannical, 
by making continual encroachments, and gradually 
affirming to itfelf the rights of the executive power. 
Thus the long parliament of Charles I. while it adted 
in a conftitutional manner, with the royal concurrence, 
redreffed many heavy grievances and eftablilhed many 
falutary laws. But when the two houfes affumed the 
power of legiflation, in exclufion of the royal autho¬ 
rity, they foon after affumed likewife the reins of 
adminiftration ; and, in confequence of thefe united 
powers, overturned both church and flats, and efta- 
blilhed a worfe oppreflion than any they pretended to 
remedy. To hinder therefore any fuch encroachments, 
the king is himfelf a part of the parliament; and as, 
this is the reafon of his being fo, very properly there¬ 
fore the fhare of legiflation which the conftitulion 
has placed in the crown, confifts in the power of re- 
jedling, rather than refolving; this being fufficient to 
apfwer the end propofed. For we may. apply to the 


royal negative, in this inftance, what Cicero oblerves Parliament 
of the negative of the Roman tribunes, that the crown ’ v ” 
has not any power of doing wrong, but merely of pre¬ 
venting wrong from being done. The crown cannot 
begin of itfelf any alterations in the prefent eftablilhed 
law; but it may approve or difapprove of the alterations 
fuggefted and contented to by the two houf:s. The le- 
giflature therefore cannot abridge the executive power 
of any rights which it now has by law, without its own 
confent; face the law muft perpetually ftand as it now 
does, unlefs all the powers will agree to alter it. And 
herein indeed confifts the true excellence of the Britifh 
government, that all the parts of it form a mutual check 
upon each other. In the legiflatnre, the people are a 
check upon the nobility, and the nobility a check upon 
the people,by the mutual privilege ofrejedling what the- 
other has refolved; while the king is a check upon 
both, which preferves the executive power from en¬ 
croachments. And this very executive power is again 
checked and kept within due bounds by the two 
houfes, through the privilege they have of inquir¬ 
ing into, impeaching, and punilhing the conduift (not 
indeed of the king, which would deftroy his con¬ 
ftitutional independence ; but which is more benefi¬ 
cial to the public) of his evil and pernicious coun- 
fellors. Thus every branch of the civil polity fup- 
p..rts and is fupported, regulates and is regulated, 
by the reft: for the two houfes naturally drawing 
in two diredtions of oppofite intereft, and the pre¬ 
rogative in another ftill different from them both, 
they mutually keep each other from exceeding 
their proper limits ; while the whole is prevented from 
feparation, and artificially connefted together by the 
mixed nature of the crown, which is a part of the le- 
giflative, and the foie executive magiftrate. Like 
three diltindt powers in mechanics, they jointly impel 
the machine of government in a diredfion different 
from what either, adding by itfelf, would have done; 
but at the fame time in a diredtion partaking of each, 
and formed out of all; a diredtion which conftitutes 
the true line of the liberty and happinefs of the com¬ 
munity. 

Having already conftdered thefe conftituent parts of 
the fovereign power or parliament, each in a feparate 
view, under the articles King, Lords, and Commons, 
to which the reader is referred, we proceed,. * rl 

III. To examine the laws and cuftnms relating to The power 
parliament, united together and confidered as one ag- parlia- 
gregate body. The power and jurifdidtion of parlia- 
ment, fays Sir Edward Coke, is fo tranfeendent and 
abfolute that it cannot be confined either for caufes 
or perfons within any bounds. And-of this high court 
he adds, it may be truly faid. Si antiquitatem fpefles, ejl 
vetujlifiima..; Ji dignitatem, ejl honoratijfma ; fi jurfditti- 
nem, ejl capacijfima. It hath f.ivereign and uncoil- 
trolable authority in. making, confirming, enlarging, 
reftraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and ex¬ 
pounding of laws, concerning matters of all poffible 
denominations,, ecclefiaftical or temporal, civil, mili¬ 
tary, maritime, or criminal: this being the place where . 
that abfolute defpotic power, which muft in all go¬ 
vernments refide fomewhere, is entrufted by the confd- 
tution of tbofe kingdoms. All mifehiefs and griev¬ 
ances, operations and remedies, that tranfeend the 
ordinary cpttrfe of the laws, are within the reach of ■ 

t-biij. 
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Parliament this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new- adled by ftatuts 7 Jac. I. c. 6. that no member be Pari!rarest 

v .model the fuccefiion to the crown; as was done in the permitted to enter the houfe of commons till he hath v 

reign of Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter taken the oath of allegiance before the lord ftewardor 
the eftablifhed religion of the land; as was done in a his deputy: and by 30 Car. II. ft. 2. and 1 Geo. T. 
variety cf inftances in the reigns of king Henry VIII. c 13. that no member lhall vote or fit in either houfe, 
and his three children. It can change and create till he hath, in the prefence of the houfe taken the 
afrefh even the conftitution of the kingdom and of oaths of allegiance, fiipremacy and abjuration, and 
parliaments themfelves ; as was done by the a<ft of fubferibed and repeated the declaration againft tran- 
tmion, and the feveral ftatutes for triennial and fepten- fubftantiation, and invocation of faints, and the fticri- 
nial eledions. It can, in Ihort, do every thing that fice of the mafs. Aliens, unlefs naturalized, were like- 
is not naturally impoftible ; and therefore fome have wife by the law ©f parliament incapable to ftrve there- 
not fcruplcd to call its power, by a figure rather too in : and now it is enadted, by ftatute 12 & 13 W. ill. 
bold, the omnipotence of parliament. True it is, that c. 2. that no alien, even though he be naturalized, 
v hat the parliament doth, no authority upon earth can lhall be capable of being a member of either houfe of 
undo. So that it is a matter moll ell’ential to the parliament. And there are not only thefe Handing in- 
likrites cf the kingdom, that fuch members be dele- capacities; but if any perfon is made a peer by the 
gated to this important truft as are mod eminent for king, or eleded to ferve in the houfe of commons by 
their probity, their fortitude, and their knowledge ; the people, yet may the refpedive houfes, upon c< rtl- 
for it was a known apophthegm of the great lord tiea- plaint ot any crime in fuch perfon, and proof thereof, 
furer Burleigh, “ That England could never be ruined adjudge him difabled and incapable to fit as a mem- 
hut by a parliament;” and as Sir Matthew Hale ob- ber : and this by the law and cuftom of parliament. Ijf 

ferves, this being the higheft and greateft court, over For as every court of juftice hath laws and cuftoms The cuf- 
wlnch none other can have juiifdidion in the king- for its diredion, feme the civil and canon, fome the toms of 
dom,|if by any means a mifgovernment fhould any way common law, others their own peculiar laws and cuf- parliament 
full upon it, the fubjeds of that kingdom are left with- toms ; fo the high court of parliament hath alfo its 
out all manner of remedy. To the fame purpofe the own peculiar law, called the lex et confuetudo parlia- t ; one ci by 
prefident Montefquieu, though we truft too haftily, menu; a law which Sir Edward Coke obferves is ab exprefs 
prefages, that as Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, have omnibus quarenda, a multis ign rata, a panels cognita. laws, 
loft their liberty and perilhed ; fo the confthutir n of It will not therefore be expeded that we fhould enter 
England will in time lofe its liberty, will perifh: it into the examination of this law with any degree of 
wiil perifh whenever the legiflative power fhall become minutenefs; fince as the fame learned author allures 
. more corrupt than the executive. ns, it is rpuch better to be learned out of the rolls of 

Mr Locke’s It muft be owned, that Mr Locke, and other then, parliament, and other records, ar.d by precedents and 
opinion re- retical writers, have held; that “ there remains ftill in- continual experience, that cannoc be expreffed by any 
fpe&ing herent in the people a f’upreme power to remove or al- one man. It will be fufficient to obferve, that the 

this power. ter t h e l e gi{] a ture, when they find the legiflature ad whole- of the law and cuftom of parliament has its ori- 

contrary to the truft repofed in them; for when fuch ginal from this one maxim, “ That whatever matter 
truft is abufed, it is thereby forfeited, and devolves arifes concerning either houfe of parliament, ought to 
to thoi’e who gave it.” But however juft this concha- be examined, ducuifed, and adjudged in that houfe to 
lion may be in theory, we cannot adopt it, nor argue which it relates, and not elfewherc.” Hence, for in* 
from it, under any difpenfation of government at pre- fiance, the lurds will not iuffer the commons to inter- 
f’ent adually exifting. For this devolution of power, fers in fettling the eledion of a peer of Scotland ; the 
to the people at large, includes in it a diffolution of commons will not allow the lords to judge of the elec- 

the whe le form of government eftablifhed by that peo- tion of a burgefs ; nor will either houfe permit the 

pie; reduces all the members to their original itate of fubordinate courts of law to examine the merits of ei- 
equality ; and by annihilating the fovereign power, re- ther cafe. But the maxims upon which they proceed, 
peals all pofitive laws whatfoever before enadted. No together with the method of proceeding, reft entirely 
human laws will therefo.-e fuppofe a cafe, which at in the breaft of the parliament itfelf; and are not de- 
once muft deftroy all law, and compel men to build a- fined and alcertained by any particular ftated laws. 
frefh upon a new foundation ; nor will they make pro- The privileges of parliament are likewile very large Itsextenfive 
vi.'ion for fo deiperute an event, as tnuit render all le- and indefinite; and therefore when, in 31ft Hen. VI. privileges, 
gal proviiions ineffectual. So long therefore as the the houfe of lords propounded a queftion to the judges 
-Englifh conftitution lads, we may venture to affirm, concerning them, the chiefjuftice, Sir John Fortefcue, 
that the power of parliament is abfolute and without in the name cf his brethren, declared, “That they 
■g controul. ought not to make anfwer to that queftion; for it 

Thc-quali- In order to prevent the mifehiefs that might arife, hath not been ufed aforetime, that the juftices fhould 
ficatiomof by placing this extenfive authority in hands that are in anywife determine the privileges cf the high court 

members, either incapable or elfe improper to manage it, it is or parliament; for it is fo high and mighty in its na- 

provided by the cuftom and law of parliament, that ture, that it may make law; and that which is law, 
no one fh..ll fit or vote in either houfe, unlefs he be it may make no law : and the determination and knpw- 
21 years cf age. This is alfo exprefsly declared by ledge of that privilege belongs to the lords of parlia- 
fff.mie 7 and 3 W. III. c. 25 : with regard to the houfe ment, and not to the juftices.” Privilege of-pariia- 
©f commons, doubts have arifen, from fome contra- ment was principally ellablilhed, in order to protedt 
dictory adjudications, whether or not a minor was in- its members not only from being molefted by their fel- 

-capacitated from fitting in that houfe. It is alfo ert- low-fubjedts, .but alfo mote efpecially from being opv 

preffed 
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Parl'amen preffed by the power cf the crown. If therefore all 

'-*-the privileges of parliament were once to be fet down 

and afcertained, and no privilege to be allowed but 
what was fo defined and determine J, it were eai'y for 
the executive power to devil'e fc me new cafe, not v\ ith¬ 
in the line of privilege, and under pretence thereof to 
harals any refractory member, and violate the free¬ 
dom of parliament. The dignity and independence 
of the two houfes are therefore in great mealure pre- 
lerved by keeping their privileges indefinite. Some, 
however, of the more notorious privileges of the_meru¬ 
bers of either houfe are, pi tv ilege of fptech, of perfon, 
of their domeftics, and of th:ir lands and goods. As 
to the firff, privilege of fpeech, it is declared by the 
ftatute 1. W. 3 c. M. ft. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties 
of the people, “ That the freedom of fpeech, and de¬ 
bates, and proceeedings In parliament, ought not to be 
impeached or queftioned in any court or place out of 
parliament.” And this freedom of fpeech is particu¬ 
larly demanded of the king in perfon, by the fpeaker 
of the houfe of commons, at the opening of every new 
parliament. So likewife are the other privileges, cf 
perfon, fervants, lands, and goods; which are immu¬ 
nities as ancient as Edward the Confeffcr: in whofe 
law's we find this precept, Ad fynodos venienlilus, Jive 
fummomti Jint,Jive per fe quid agendum habiierint,fit fumma 
pax ; and fit too in the old Gothic conftitutions, Ex- 
tenditur heec pax et fecuritas ad qualuordecim dies , convo- 
cato regnifenatu. This included formerly not only pri¬ 
vilege from illegal violence, but alfo from legal arrefts 
andfeizures by procefs from the courts of law. And 
ftill to affault by violence a member of either houfe, 
or his menial fervants, is a high contempt of parlia¬ 
ment, and there punifhed with the utmoft feverity. It 
has likewife peculiar penafties annexed fo it in the 
courts of law by the ftatutes 5 Hen. IV, c. 6. and 11 
Hen. VI. c. 11. Neither can any member of either 
houfe be ariefted and taken into cuftody without a 
16 breach of the privilege of parliament. 

Some pri- But all other privileges which derogate from the 
common law are now at an end, Eve only as to the 
asoi e . freedom of the member’s perfon; which in a peer by 
the privilege of peerage) is for ever leered and invio¬ 
lable ; and in a commoner (by the privilege of parlia¬ 
ment) for forty days after every prorogation, and forty 
days before the next appointed meeti g ; which is now 
in effect as long as the parliament fubfiiK, it feldem 
being prorogued for more than eighty days at a time. 
As to all other privdeges which obftrutft the ordinary 
courfe cf : uftice, they were reltrained by the ftatutes 
12. W. III. c. 3. 2 & 3 Ann. c. 18. and 11 Geo. II. 
c. 24. and are now totally abolilhed by ftatute io G. 
III. c. 50.; which enadts, that any fuk may at any 
time be brought againft any peer or member of par¬ 
liament, their fervants, or any other perfon intitled to 
privilege cf parliament; which fha.ll not be impeached 
or delayed by pretence of any fuch privilege, except 
that the perfon of a member of the houfe of commons 
ftiall not thereby be fubjeded to any arreft or impri- 
fonment. Likewife, for the benefit of commerce, it is 
provided by ftatute 4 Geo. III. c. 33. that any trader, 
having privilege of parliament, may be ferved with le¬ 
gal procefs for any juft debt (to the amount of iool.): 
and unlefs he makes fatisfadlion w’lthin two months, it 
ftiall be deemed an adt of bankruptcy ; and that com- 
Vol. XIII. 


millions of bankruptcy may be ilfued ag.iiuft fuch p rl- P:ir!u:n.'i:t 
vileged traders in like manner a; againft any other. 'X ’ 

'ihc only way by which courts of jufticc could an- Member-, 
ciently take cognizance of privilege of'parliament was may be ar- 
by writ of privilege, in the nature of a fip:rp;la>, to reftol; but 
deliver the party out of cuftody when arreftej in a ci- P ar ^ a " le . pt 
vil fuit. For when a letter wa, written by the fpeaker 5 £J! me! j e ,|f" 
to the judges, to ftay proceedings againft a privileged an q ,.p 
pei foil, they rejected it as contrary to thou oath of of- the caufe, 
lice. But (nice the ftatute 12 Will. III. c. 3. which 
enadts, that no privileged perfon (hall be fubjeft to ar¬ 
reft or imprii'onment, it hath been held, that fuch arreft 
is irregular ab initio, and that the party may be dil'- 
charged upon motion. It is to be obferved, that there 
is no precedent of any fuch writ of privilege, but only 
in civil i’uits ; and that the ftatute of 1 Jac. 1 . c. 13. and 
that of King William (which remedy fome inconveni¬ 
ences arifing from privilege of parliament), fpeakonly 
of civil adtions. And therefore the claim of privilege 
hath been ufually guarded with an exception as to the 
cafe of indidtable crimes; or, as it hath been frequent¬ 
ly expreffed, of treafon, felony, and breach (or furety) 
of the peace. Whereby it feems to have been under- 
ftood, that no privilege was allowable to the members, 
their families, or fervants, in any crime whatfoever ; for 
all crimes are treated by the law as being contra pacem 
domini regis. And inftances have not been wanting, 
wherein privileged perfons have been convidled of mif- 
demeanors, and committed, or profecuted to outlawry, 
even in the middle of a feffion ; which proceeding has 
afterwards received the fandtion and approbation of 
parliament. To which may be added, that a few years 
ago, the cafe of writing and publilhing fedifous libels 
was refolved by both houfes not to be intitled to privi- 
vilege; and that the reafons upon which that cafe pro¬ 
ceeded, extended equally to every indidtable offence. 

So that the chief, if not the only, privilege of parlia¬ 
ment, in fuch cafes, feems to be the right of receiving 
immediate information of the imprifonment or deten¬ 
tion of any member, with the reafon for which he is 
detained : a pradtice that is daily ufed upon the ffight- 
eft military accufations, preparatory to a trial by a 
court-martial; and which is recognized by the feveral 
temporary ftatutes for fufpending the habeas corpus adt: 
whereby it is provided, that no member of either houfe 
{hall be detained, till the matter of which he ft tnds fuf- 
fpedted be firft communicated to the houfe of which 
he is a member, and the confent of the find houfe ob¬ 
tained for his commitment or detaining. But yet the 
ufiige has uniformly been, ever fmee the Revolution, 
that the communication has been fubfequent to the 
arreft. 

Thefe areghe general heads of the laws and cuftoms 
relating to parliament, confidered as one aggregate 
body. The laws and cuftoms relating to each branch in 
particular being explained under the articles already re¬ 
ferred to, vi-z King, Lords, and Commons, vve fiiould 
proceed, IV. To the method of making laws : which is 
much the fame in both ho.ufes. But for this, too, we have 
to refer the reader to the article Bill ; and {hall cnly jg 
obferve in this place, that, for difpatch of bufmefs, each of the lord 
houfe cf parliament has its fpeaker. The fpeaker cf chancellor 
the houfe of lords, whofe office it is to preiide there, and fpeaker 
and manage the formality of bufmefs, is the lord chan- 
ce!!cr, or keeper ef the king’s great fell, cr any other 
5 D appointed 
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appointed by the king’s commiffion : and if none be fo 
appointed, the houfe of lords (it is faid) may cleft. 
The fpeaker of the houfe of commons is chofen by the 
houfe ; but mud be approved by the king. And here¬ 
in the ufage of the two houfes differs, that the fpeaker 
of the houfe of commons cannot give his opinion or 
argue any queftion in the houfe ; but the fpeaker of 
the houfe of lords, if a lord of parliament, may. In 
each houfe the aft of the majority binds the whole; 
and this majority is declared by votes openly and pub¬ 
licly given ; not, as at Venice, and many other fenato- 
rial ailemblies, privately, or by ballot. This latter me¬ 
thod may be ferviceable, to prevent intrigues and un- 
conftitutional combinations; but is impoflible to be 
praftifed with us, at lead in the houfe of comm*.ns, 
where every member’s conduft is fubjeft to the future 
cenfure of his cundituents, and therefore Ihould be 
openly fubmitted to their inl'peftion. 

V. There remains only, in the lad place, to add a 
word or two concerning the manner in which parlia¬ 
ments may be adjourned, prorogued, or diffolved. 


PAR 

afl'er.t to that and foroe other afts fhould not put an Parliament 
end to the feflion ; and even fo late as the reign of “ 
Chat les II. we find a provifo fi equently tacked to a bill, 
that his Majedy’s adeilt thereto fhould not determine 
the fedion of parliament. But it nowfeems to be al¬ 
lowed, that a prorogation mud be exprelsly made, in 
order to determine the feflh n. And if at the time of 
an aftual rebellion, cr imminent danger of invafion, 
the parliament (hall be feparated by adjournment or 
prorogation, the king is empowered to call t.iem toge¬ 
ther by proclamation, with 14 days notice of the time 
appointed f .r their reaflembling. 

A dijfolution is the civil death of the parliament; and 
this may be effefted three ways: 1. By the king's will, 
exprefied either in perfon or by reprefentation. For 
as the king has the foie right of convening the parlia¬ 
ment, fo alfo it is a branch of the royal prerogative, 
that he may (whenever he pleafes) prorogue the par¬ 
liament for a time, or put a final period to its evid¬ 
ence. If nothing had a right to piorogue or ditfo've 
a parliament but itfeif, it might happen to become p ;r¬ 
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An adjournment is no more than a continuance of petual. And this would be extremely dangerous, if 


the feflion from one day to another ; as the word itfeif 
fignifies ; and this is done by the authority of each 
houfe feparately every day ; and fometimes for a fort¬ 
night or a month together, as at Chridmas or Eader, 
or upon other particular occadons. But the adjourn¬ 
ment of one houfe is no adjournment of the other. It 
hath alfo been ufual, when his Majedy hath fignified 
his pleafure that both or either of the houfes fhould 
adjourn themfeives to a certain day, to obey the. king’s 
pleafure fo fignified, and to adjourn accordingly. O- 
therwife, befides the indecorum of a refufal, a proro¬ 
gation would affuredly follow; which would often be 
very inconvenient to both public and private bufinefs. 
For prorogation puts an end to the feffion ; and then 
fuch bills as are only begun, and not perfefted, mud be 
refumed de novo (if at all) in a fubfequent feflion; 
whereas, after an adjournment, all things continue in 


at any time it fhould attempt to encroach upon the ex> 
ecutive power; as was fatally experienced by the un¬ 
fortunate king Charles I.; who, having unadvifedly 
paffed an aft to continue the parliament then in bring 
till fuch time as it fhould pleale to diifolve it.elf, at lad 
fell a facrifice to that inordinate power which he him- 
felf had confented to give them. It E therefore ex¬ 
tremely neceffary that the crown fhould be empowered 
to regulate the duration of thefe alfemblies, under the 
limitations which the Englifh conditution has preferi- 
bed : fo that, on the one hand, they may frequently 
and regularly come together for the difpatch of bufi¬ 
nefs and redrefs of grievances ; and may not, on the 
other, even with the content of the crown, be continued 
to an inconvenient or unconditutional length. 

2. A parliament may be dilfolved by the demife of 
the crown. This diffolution formerly happened im- 
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the fame date as at the time of the adjournment made, mediately upon the death of the reigning fovereign : 
and may be proceeded on without any frefh commence- for he being confidered in law as the head of the par- 
ment. liament, ( aput principium et jinis ), that failing, the 

A prorogation is the continuance of the parliament whole b dy was held to be extinft. But the calling a 
from one fedion to anothei ; as an adjournment is a new parliament immediately on the inauguration of the 
continuation of the feflion from day to day. This is fucceffor being found inconvenient, and dangers being 
done by the royal authority, exprefled either by the lord apprehended from having no parliament in-being in 
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chancellor in his Majefty’s prefence, or by commiffion 
from the crown, or frequently by proclamation. Both 
houfes are neceflarily prorogued at the fame time; it 
not being a prorogation of the houfe of lords or com¬ 
mons, but of the parliament. The feffion is never un- 
derftood to be at an end until a prorogation ; though, 
unlefs fome aft be pafled, or fome judgment given in 
parliament, it is in truth no feffion at all. And former¬ 
ly the ufage was, for the king to give the royal aiient 
to all fuch bills as he approved at the end of every fef¬ 
fion, and then to prorogue the parliament, though 
fometimes only for a day or two ; after which all bufi¬ 
nefs then depending in the houies was to be begun 
again. Which cuftom obtained fo ftrongly, that it once 
became a queftion, Whether giving the royal aflent to 
a fingle bill did not of courle put an end to the feffion ? 
And though it was then refolved in the negative, yet 
the notion was fo deeply rooted, that the ftatute 
j Car. I. c. 7. was pafled to declare, that the king’s 


cafe of a difputed fucceflion, it was enafted by the fta- 
tutes 7 & 8 W. III. c. 15. and 6 Ann. c. 7. that the 
parliament in being fhall continue for fix months after 
the death of any king or queen, unlefs fooner prorogued 
or dilfolved by the fucceffor ; that if th- parliament be, 
at the king’s death feparated by adjournment or pro¬ 
rogation, it fhall notwithftanding alfemble immediate¬ 
ly : and that if no parliament is then in being, the mem¬ 
bers of the laft parliament lli.ul alfemble,and be again 
a parliament. 

3. Laftly, a parliament may be dilfolved or expire 
by length of time. For if either the legiflative body 
were perpetual, or might lad for the if.- of the prince 
who convened them as formerly, arid were fo to be 
fupplied, by occafionally filling the vacancies with new 
reprefentatives ; in thefe cafes, if it were once corrup¬ 
ted, the evil would be palt all remedy ; but when dif¬ 
ferent bodies fucceed each other, if the people fee caufe 
to difapprove of the prefent, they may reftify its faults 

in 
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Parliament in the next. A legiflative affembly alio, which is fare 
' v to befepavated again, (whereby its members will them- 
felves become private men, and fubjeift.to the full ex¬ 
tent of the laws which they have enabled for others), 
will think thernfelves bound, in intereft as well as duty, 
to make only fuch laws as are good. The utmoft ex¬ 
tent of time that the fame parliament was allowed to 
fit, by the ftatute 6 W. & M. c. 3. was three years : 
after the expiration of which, reckoning fiom the re¬ 
turn of the fir it lummons, the parliament was to have 
no longer continuance. But by the ftatute 1 Geo. I. 
ft. 2. c. 38. (in order, profeifedly, to prevent the great 
and continued expen:es of frequent elections, and the 
violent heats and animolities confequent thereupon, and 
for the peace and fecurity of the government then juft 
recovering from the late rebellion), this term was pro¬ 
longed to /even years ; and, what alone is an inftance 
of the vaft authority of parliament, the very fame houfe 
that was chofen for three years, enabled its own con¬ 
tinuance f r leven. So lhat, as our conftitution now 
Hands, the parliament muft expire, or die a natural 
death, at the end of every feventh year, if not fooner 
dilfolved by the royal prerogative. 

We fhall conclude this article with an account of 
fome general forms not taken notice of under any of 
24 the above heads. 

General In the houfe of lords, the princes of the blood fit 
forms ob- by thernfelves on the fides of the throne ; at the wall, 
ferved in on th e king’s right hand, the two archbifhops fit by 
the houfe thernfelves on a form. Below them, the bilhops of 
1 ’ London, Durham, and Winchefter, and all the other 

bilhops, fit according to the priority of their confecra- 
tion. On the king’s left hand the lord treafurer, lord 
prefident, and lord privy-feal, fit upon forms above all 
dukes, except the royal blood; then the dukes, mar- 
quiffes, and earls, according to their creation. Acrofs 
the room are wool-facks, continued from an ancient 
cuftom; and the chancellor, or keeper, being of 
courfe the fpeaker of the houfe of lords, fits on the 
firft wool-fack before the throne, with the great feal 
or mace lying by him; below thefe are forms for the 
vifeounts and barons. On the other wool facks are 
feated the judges, mailers in chancery, and king’s 
council, who are only to give their advice in points of 
law : but they all ftand up till the king gives them 
leave to fit. 

In the The commons fit promifcuoully; only the fpeaker 

houfe of has a chair at the upper end of the houfe, and the 
commons, clerk and his aftiftant fit at a table near him. 

When a member of the houfe of commons fpeaks, 
he Hands up uncovered, and diredls his fpeech to the 
fpeaker only. If what he f lys be anfwered by ano¬ 
ther, he is not allowed to reply the fame day, unlefs 
perfonal reflections have been call upon him: but 
when the commons, in order to have a greater freedom 
©f debate, have re olved thernfelves into a committee 
of the whole houfe, every member may fpeak to a que- 
ftitn as often as he thinks neceflary. In the houfe of 
lords they vote, beginning at the puifne, or loweft 
baron, and fo up orderly to the higheft, every one an- 
fwering, Content, or Not content. In the houfe of com¬ 
mons they vote by yeas and nay; and if it be dubious 
which are the greater number, the houfe divides. If the 
queftion be about bringing any thing into the houfe, 
the yeas go out; but if it be about any thing the houfe 


already has, the nays go out. In all du bious the fpe.tk- P-u-Hamen 
er appoints four tellers, two of each opinion. In a v J 
committee of the whole houfe, they divide by changing 
fides, the yens taking the right and the nays the left of 
the chair; and then there arc but two tellers. If a 
bill pais one houfe, ard the other demur to it, a con¬ 
ference is demanded in the painted chamber, where 
certain members are deputed from each houfe; and 
here the lords lit covered., aud the commons ftand b ir-, 
and debate the cafe. If they diiagree, the affair is 
null; but if they agree, this, with the other bills that 
have paife J both houfes, is brought down to the king in 
the houfe of lords, who comes thi .her clothed in Ins roy¬ 
al robes; before him the clerk of the parliament reads ^ 
the title of each bill, and as he reads, the clerk of the ^p,. lncr 0 f 
crown pronounces the royal aflent or diiient. Ifit be a exprefling 
public bill, the toyal alfcnt is given in thefe w'wds, the royil 
Le roy Is vent, “ The king will have it ftif private, aTnc ur 
S-.it fait comme il eft define, “ Let the requeft be com- 
plied with; if the king refufes the bill, t’-e aufwer is, 

Le roy s’avifera, “ The king will think of it;” an 1 if 
it be a money-bill, the anl wcr is, Le roy r •morels f s 
loyaux fujets, accepts leur bcn'.vohve, ilf at'fji le veut ; 

“ The king thanks his loyal fubjefts, accepts their 
benevolence, and therefore grants his confent.” 

High Court of Parliament, is the fuprtrne court 
in the kingdom, not only for the making, but alfo for 
the execution, of laws; by the trial of great and enor¬ 
mous offenders, whether lords or commoners, in the 
method of parliamentary impeachment. As for afts 
of parliament to attaint particular perfons of treafon or 
felony, or to inflict pains and penalties, beyond or 
contrary to the common law, to ferve a fpecial pur- 
pofe, we fpeak not of them ; being to all intents and 
purpofes new laws, made pro re nata, and by no 
means an execution of fuch as are already ia being. 

But an impeachment before the lords by the commons 
of Great Britain in parliament, is a profeeution of 
the already known and eftablilhed law, and has been 
frequently put in practice ; being a prefentment to the 
moll high and fupreme court of criminal jurifdiftion 
by the moft folemn grand inqueft of the whole king¬ 
dom. A commoner cannot, however, be impeached 
before the lords for any capital offence, but only for 
high mifdemeanors; a peer may be impeached for any 
crime. And they ufually (in cafe of an impeachment 
of a peer for treafon) addrefs the crown to appoint a 
lord high fteward, for the greater dignity and re¬ 
gularity of their proceedings; which high fteward 
was formerly elefted by the peers thernfelves, though 
he was generally commiffioned by the king ; but it 
bath of late years been ftrenuoully maintained, that 
the appointment of an high fteward in fuch cafes is 
not indifpenfably neceflary, but that the houfe may 
proceed without one. The articles of impeachment 
are a kind of bills of indidlment, found by the houfe 
of commons, and afterwards tried by the lords; who 
are in cafes of mifdemeanors confidered not only as 
their own peers, but as the peers of the whole nation. 

Tills is a cuftom derived to us from the constitution 
of the ancient Germans; who in their great councils 
fometimes tried capital accufations relating to the pub¬ 
lic ; Licet apudconcilium accufare q-'o-jue, el difcrh-icn capi¬ 
tis inlendtre. And it has a peculiar proptiety in the 
Englifh conftitution; which has much improved upon 
5 D 2 the 
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?4. i ament the ancient model imported hither from the continent. 

' Fo; though in general the union of the legiflative and 

judicial powers ought to be mod carefully avoided, 
yet it may happen that a fubjed, intruded with the 
adminiftraticn of public affairs, may infringe the rights 
of th.e people, nnd be guilty of luch crimes as the 
ordinary magiflrate either dares not or cannot punifh. 
Of tliele the reprefentatives of the people, or houfe of 
commons, cannot properly judge; becaufe their con- 
ftituenis are the parties injured, and can therefore 
only impeach. But before what court fhall this im¬ 
peachment be tried ? Not before the ordinary tri¬ 
bunals, which would naturally be fwayed by the au¬ 
thority of fo powerful an accufer. Reafon therefore 
will fugged, that this branch of the legislature, which 
reprefents the people, mud bring its charge before the 
other branch, which confifts of the nobility, who have 
neither the fame intereds, nor the fame paffions, as 
popular affemblies. This is a vaft luperiority which 
the conftitution of this ifland enjoys over thofe of the 
Grecian or Roman republics; where the people were 
at the fame time both judges and accufers. It is pro¬ 
per that the nobility fhould judge, to infure judice to 
the accufed ; as it is proper that the people fhould 
accufe, to infure juftice to the commonwealth. And 
therefore, among other extraordinary circumftances 
attending the authority of this court, there is one of 
a very dngular nature, which was infifted on by die 
houfe of commons in the cafe of the earl of Danby in 
the reign of Charles II. and is now enaded by fta- 
tute 12 and 13 W. III. c. 2. that no pardon under the 
great feal fhall be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
commons of Great Britain in parliament. 

Such is the nature of a Britifh parliament, and in 
theory at lead we fhould prefume it were nearly per¬ 
fect; but fome of our fellow-countrymen, more zea¬ 
lous perhaps than wife, fee prodigious faults in it; 
fuch indeed as they think mud inevitably prove fatal. 
The confequence of this perfuafion has been a loud 
and inceflant call for parliamentary reform. That 
abufes ought to be reformed, is certain ; and that few 
inditutions are fo’ perfed as not to need amendment, 
is a fad equally indifputable. We fhall ev -n fuppofe 
that there are many abufes in our parliament which 
would require to be amended; but, granting all this, 
and fometbing more if it were neceffary, we would re¬ 
commend in the mean time to the ferious confideration 
of thofe who call themfelves the Friends of the People, 
whefe fincerity in their profeffions it would be impolite 
to quedion, the example of France, and that they would 
allow it to be a warning to Britain. France wanted re¬ 
form indeed, and that which was firft propofed had the 
countenance of the cooled and the bed of men; but the 
con fequer.ee i have been dreadful; and if ever a free and 
ftnlle government take place in it, which we fincerely 
with may be foon, it will have been purchafed at an 
immenfe price, by enormities which will difgrace it 
whild the remembrance of them lads. 

The former Parliaments of France were fovereign 
courts edablifhed by the king, finally to determine all 
difputcs between particular perfons, and to pronounce 
on appea’s from fenvences given by inferior judges.— 
There were ten cf thefe parliaments in France, of 
which that of Paris was the chief, its pi ivileges and 
jvtrihjiftioa being cf the greated extent, It confided 


of eight chambers: the grand chamber, vheic canfcs Parliament 
of audience were pleaded; the chamber of written law: Parma, 
the chamber of counfel; the Tourntlle criminelle, for ' -v ’ 
judging crimiral affairs; the Tournelle civile, in and 
of the grand chamber; and three chambers of inqueds, 
where proceffes were adjudged in writing: befides thefe, 
there was alfo the chamber of vacations, and thofe of 
requeds. In 1771 the king thought fit to branch the. 
parliament of Paris into fix different parliaments, un¬ 
der the denomination of fuperior courts, each parlia¬ 
ment having fimilar jurifdiftion. Under their fecond 
race of king’s, this parliament, l>ke that of England, 
was the king’s council; it gave audience to ambaffa- 
dors, and confulted of the affairs of war and govern¬ 
ment. The French king, at that time prefided in 
them, without being at afl mader of their refolutions. 

But in after times their authority was abridged; 
as the kings referved the decifion of the grand affairs 
of the public to their own councils ; leaving none but 
priva'e ones to the parliaments. The parliament of 
Paris alfo enjoyed the privileges of verifying and regi- 
ftering the king’s arrets or edidts, without which thofe 
edids were of little or no value. 

Pap hi .. me nt of Sweden, confids of four edates, 
with the king at their head. Thefe edates are, 1. The 
nobility and reprefentatives of the gentry ; with whom 
the colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains 
of every regiment, fit and Vote. 2. The clergy; one 
of which body is eleded from every rural deanery of 
ten parifhes; who with the bifhops and fuperintendants, 
amount to about 200. 3. The burghers, eleded by 

the magidrates and council cf every corporation as 
their reprefentatives, of whom there are four for Stock¬ 
holm, and two for every other town, amounting in 
the whole to about 150. 4. The peafants, chofen by 

the peafants out of every didrid; who clioofe one cf 
their own rank, and not a gentleman, to reprefent 
them: thefe amount to about 250. 

All thefe generally meet at Stockholm: and after 
the date-affairs have been reprefented to them from 
the throne, they feparate, and fit in four feveral cham¬ 
bers or houfes, in each of which affairs are carried on 
by majority of votes; and every chamber has a nega¬ 
tive in the paffing any law. 

PARMA, an ancient, rich, populous, and hand-. 
fome town of Italy, capital of the duchy of the fame 
name, with a citadel, a bifiiop’s fee, and an univer- 
fity. It has a magnificent cathedra!, and the larged 
opera-houfe in Europe, which has feats for 8ocq 
people; but as it required a vad number of candles, 
which occafmned great expence, they have contrived- 
another which has room for 2000 fpedators. The 
dome and the church of St John were painted by the 
famous Corregio, who was a native of this place. 

Don Garlos, king of the two Sicilies, carried away 
the library to Naples, which contained x 8,oco volumes, 
and a very valuable cabinet of curioilties, as al:o the 
rich collection of medals. The citadel, which is very 
near the city, is built in the fame tade as that at 
Antwerp. In 1734 there was a bloody battle fought 
here; and in 1741, by the treaty of Aix-la ChapeHe, 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, ar.d Guadalla, w.re 
given to Don Philip, brother to Don Carlos above- 
mentioned. It is 30 miles fouth-ead of Cremona, and, 
30/ouih-ead of Milan. E. Long. 10.51. N. Lat. 44. 50. 

Parma, 
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Parens Parma, the duchy of a province of Italy hounded 
!! _ 01 the north by the Po ; on the north-cad by the 

Parnugj- Mantuan : on the caft by the duchy of Modena; 

. a ”°' on the fouth by Tufcany ; and on the weft by the 
duchy of Placentia. The air is very wholeforoe, 
on which account the inhabitants live to a great 
age. The foil is very fertile, in corn, wine, oil, and 
hemp; the pallures feed a great number of cattle, 
and the cheefe is in v-ry high efteem. Here are confi- 
dcrable mines of copper and filver, and plenty of 
truffles, which many are fond of. 

PARMESAN Cheese, a fort of cheefe much 
efteemed among the Italians ; fo named from the duchy 
of P :rma where it is made, and whence it is conveyed 
to variou' parts of Europe. 

The excellent pafture-grounds of this country are 
watered by the Po ; and the cows from whofe milk 
this clieeie is made yield a great quantity of it. Of 
this cheefe there are three iorts ; the fromaggio di for¬ 
ma, ab ut two palms in diameter, and (even or eight 
incite-, thick ; and the fromaggio di ri’Aole and di riko- 
lirti, which are not fo large. This cheefe is of a 
faffron-colour; and the belt is kept three or four 
years. See Cheese. 

PARM r GIANO, a celebrated painter, whofe true 
name was Francefco Mazzuoli; hut he received the 
former from the city of Parma, where he was born, 
in 1504.. He was brought up under his two uncles, 
and was an eminent painter when but 16 years of 
age. He was famous all over Italy at 19; and at 
23 performed fuch wonders, that when the general of 
the emperor Charles V. took Rome by ft. rm, fome of 
the common foldiers having, in facking the town, 
broke into his apartments, found him intent upon his 
work, and were inftantly fo ftruck with the beauty' of 
his pieces, that inftead of involving him in the plun¬ 
der and deftrudllon in which they were then employed, 
they refolved to protect him from all manner of vio¬ 
lence ; which they a&ually performed. His works are 
diftinguiflied by the beauty of the colouring, the in¬ 
vention, and drawing. His figures are fpirited and 
trraccful, particularly with refpedt to the choice of at¬ 
titude, and in their dreftes. He alfo excelled in mu- 
fic, in which he much delighted. 

In large compofitions Purmigiano did not always 
reach an high degree of excellence ; but in his holy fa¬ 
milies, and other fuftilar lubjefls, the gracefulnefs of his 
heads, and the elegance of his attitudes, are peculiarly 
delightful. For the celebrity of his name he ieems to 
he chiefly indebted to his numerous drawings and etch¬ 
ings ; for his life being fhort, and a great part of it 
confumed in the idle Itudy of alchemy, in purfuit of 
the philofopher’s ftone, and in the feducing avocations 
of raufic and gambling, there was but little time leit for 
application to the laborious part of his bufrnefs His 
paintings in oil are few in number, and held in high 
efteem, as are alfo his drawing--, and etchings; gooU 
imprefiions of thefe laft beine very raTely to be found. 
He was the firft that praftifed the art oi etching in 
Italy; and probably he -i d not at firft know that it 
iiad been for f me year praflifed in Germany. When 
he let out for Rome, he was ad,-red to take ome of 
his pictures with him, as a means of getting him- 
felf introduced into the tequ intance of the nobility 
and artifts in that celebrated city, One of them is 
2 


mentioned by his biographers as a mafterpiecc. It Parmigi- 
was his own portrait painted upon a piece of wood of : ' no 
a convex form, in imitation of a convex mirror. The 
furface is faid to have been fo wonderfully executed, . 
that it had the appearance of real glafis, and the head, 
as well as every part of the furniture of the chamber 
in which he was luppofed to fit, were fo artfully ma¬ 
naged, that the whole formed a very complete piece 
of deception. At Rome he was employed by pope 
Clement VII. .who was highly pleafed with his per¬ 
formances, find rewarded him liberally. A circumcifio i 
which he painted for him was particularly efteemed as 
a capital work. In it Parmigiano was fuccefsful in 
introducing a variety of lights, without deftroying the 
general harmony. When Charles V. came to Bolog¬ 
na to be crowned emperor of the Romans, Parmigi- 
ano failed not to be prefent at that fingular ceremony; 
and fo accurately marked the countenance of the em¬ 
peror, that at his return home, he was enabled from 
memory to make out a furprifing likenefs. In the 
fame piece he introduced the figure of Fame placing a 
crown cf laurel on the head of the emperor, whilft a 
y oung Herculus prefented him with a globe of the 
world. Before it was quite finifhed, the painter and 
his piece were introduced to Charles by r the Pope, but 
to little purpofe ; for the emperor left Bologna a few 
days after' without ordering him any recompence for 
his labour. In the church of Madona della Stercato 
at Parma are ftill to be feen feveral of the works of 
this artift ; among which one of Sybils, and two others 
of Mofes, and of Adam and Eve, are much admired. 

So alfo is a Dead Chrift, with the Virgin in forrow, 
in the church of the Dominicans at Cremona. In the 
Houghton collection of pictures, now in the poffeffion of 
the emprefs of Ruffia, is one of his beft pidures, re- 
prefenting Chrift laid in the fepulchre, for which he 
is faid to have been knighted by the duke of Parma. 

His principal works are at Parma, where he died poor 
in 1540 

PARNASSIA, grafts of Parnaflus, in botany; 
a genus of the tetragynia order, belonging to the pen- . 
tandria clafs of plants. The calyx is quinquepartite ; 
there are five petals, and as many neftaria, heart fhaped, 
and ciliated with globular tops; the capfule quadri- 
valved. There is but one Ipecies, having a ftalk 
about a foot high, angu’ar, and often a little twifted, 
bearing a fingle v. hite flower at top. The flowers are 
very beautif ully ftreaked with yellow ; fo that though 
it is a common plant, growing naturally in moift pa- 
ftures, it is frequently admitted into gardens. 

PARNASUS (Strabo, Pindtr, Virgil), a moun¬ 
tain of Phocis, near Delphi, and the mounts Cithce- 
ron and Helicon, with two tops (Ovid, Lucan) ; the 
one called Cirrha, facrei to Apollo; and the other 
Nifa, :acred to Bacchus, (Juvenal). It was covered 
with bay trees, (Virgil); and originally ca’led Lar- 
najfus, from Deucalion’s lam tx cr ark, thither con¬ 
veyed by the flood, (Stephanus, Scholiaft on Apollo¬ 
nius) ; after the flood, Paracjfu; from Har Nahas, 
changing the h into p, the hill of divination cr au¬ 
gury (Peucerus), the oracle of Delphi handing at its 
fix t. 

Chandler*, who vifited it, thus defcrib.es it:— * 1 raV£ ^ 
“ PamafTus was the weftern boundary of Phocis, and m ' rec ' e ’ 
{’.retching northward from about Delphi toward the 

CE.'-cean, 
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rjim iflut. CEtran mountains, feparated the we ft cm Locri from 
v ihoi’e who poffefl'ed the fea coaft before Eubcra. It 
was a place of refuge to the Delpl.ians in times of dan¬ 
ger. In the delug-’, which happened under Deuca¬ 
lion, the natives were faved on it by following the cry 
•of wolves. On the invaficn by Xerxes, fome tra.nl'- 
ported their f.tmilies ovet to Achaia, but many con¬ 
cealed them in the mountain, and in Corycium, a grot¬ 
to of the Nymphs. All Parnafl'us was renowned for 
fandlity, but Corycium was the mod noted among the 
hallowed caves and places. ‘ On the way to the hum- 
mi ts of Parnafl'us, fays Panfanias, as much as 60 ftadia 
beyond De’phi, is a brazen image ; and from thence 
the afcent.to Corycium is eafier for a man on foot, than 
for mules and horfes. Of all the caves in which I 
have been, this appeared to me the beft worth feeing. 
On the coafts, and by the fea-lide, are more than can 
be numbered ; but fome are very famous both in Greece 
and in other countries. The Corycian cave exceeds 
in magnitude dn-fe I have mentioned, and for the mod 
part may be palled through without a light. It is 
fufficiently high ; and: has water, fome fpringing up, 
and yet more from the roof, which petrifies ; fo that 
the bottom of the whole cave is covered with fparry 
icicles. The inhabitants of Parnafl’us efteem it lacred 
to the Corycian Nymphs, and particularly to Pan.— 
From the cave to reach the fummits of the mountain 
is difficult even to a man on foot. The lummits are 
above the clouds, and the women called Thyadcs mad¬ 
den on them in the rites of Bacchus and Apollo.’ 
Their frantic orgies were performed yearly. Wheler 
and his company afeended Parnaflus from Delphi, 
fome on horfes, by a track between the Stadium and 
the clefts of the mountain. Stairs were cut in the 
rock, with a ftrait channel, perhaps a water-dudi.— 
In a long hour, after many traverfes, they gained the 
top, and entering a plain turned to the right, towards 
the fummits of Caftalia, which are divided by deep 
precipices. From this eminence they had a fine pro- 
fpedt of the gulph of Corinth, and of the coaft ; mount 
Cirphis appearing beneath them as a plain, bounded on 
the eaft by the bay of Afprofpitia, and on the weft by 
that of Salona. A few fhepherds had huts there. They 
returned to the way which they had quitted, and 
croffed a hill covered with pines and fnow. On their 
left was a lake, and beyond it a peak, exceedingly 
high, white with fnow. They travelled to the foot of 
it through a valley, four or five miles in compafs ; and 
relied by a plentiful fountain called Drofonigo ,the ftream 
boiling up a foot in diameter, and nearly as much 
abt ve the furface of the ground. It runs into the lake, 
which is about a quarter of a mile diftant to the fouth- 
eaftl They did. not difeover Corycium, or proceed 
farther on, but keeping the lake on their right, came 
again to the brink of the mountain, and defeended by 
a deep and dangerous track to Racovi, a village four 
or five miles eaftward from Delphi. It was the 
opinion of Wheler, that no mountain in Greece was 
higher than Parnafl'us ; that it was not inferior to mount 
Cenis among the Alps ; and that, if detached, it would 
• be feen at a greater diftance than even mount Achos. 
The fummits are perpetually increafmg, every new fall 
of ihow adding to the perennial heap, while the fun 
has power only to thaw the fuperficies. Caftalis Plei- 
ftus and innumerable fprings are fed, fome mvifibly. 


from the lakes and refervoirs, which without thefe Parnell, 
drains and fubterraneous vents, would fweil efpeci- P ;lro A- 
ally after heavy ra : n and the melting of fnow, fo as to " 
fill the valleys, and t uu over the tops of the rocks down 
upon Delphi, fpreading wide an inunJ.u.i m, fimilar as, 
has been furmifed, to the Deucaiior.ean deluge.” 

PARNELL (Dr Thomas), a very ingenious di¬ 
vine and. poet in the early part if this century. He 
was archdeacon pf Clogber, and the intimate friend of 
.Mr Pope ; who published his woik*, with an elegant 
copy of recommendatory verfes prefixed. He died in 
1718, aged 39. 

Johnfon * lays, “ The Life of Dr Parnell is a talk * Lives of 
which Ilhould very willingly decline, fiar.e it has been the poets, 
lately written by Goldfmitb, a man of fuch variety of 
powers, and fuch felicity of performance, that he al¬ 
ways feemed to do beft drat which he was doing ; a 
man who bad the art of being minute without tediouf- 
nefs, and general without confufion; whofe language 
was copious without exuberance, exact without c-in- 
ftraint, and e ify without weaknefs. 

“ What fuch an m hoi has toid, who would tell 
again? I have male an extradV from his 1 rger narra¬ 
tive ; and flia.Il have tins gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives me an opportunity ot paying due tribute 
to the memory of a departed genius. 

‘To yaf yifxstst Sw ov~f<y.’ 

“ The general character of Parnell is not great ex¬ 
tent of comprehenfion, or fertility of mini. Of the 
little that appears ftill lefs his own. His praife muft 
be derived from the eafy iweetnefs of his dietion: in 
his verfes there is more happinefs than pains ; he is 
fprightly without effort, and always delights though he 
never ravifhes; every thing is proper yet every thing 
feems cafual. If there is fome appearance of elabora¬ 
tion in the Hermit, the narrative, as it is lefs airy, is 
lefs pleafmg. Of his other compofitions, it is impof- 
fible to fay whether they are the produdfions of Na¬ 
ture fo excellent as not to want the help of Art, or of 
Art fj refined as to refemble Nature.” 

PARODY, a popular maxim, adage, or proverb. 

Parody, is alfo a poetical pleafantry, confiding in 
applying the verfes written on one fubjedt, by way of 
ridicule, to another ; or in turning a ferious work into 
a burlefqne, by affedling to obferve as near as poftible 
the fame rhimes, words, and cadences. 

The parody was firft fet on foot by the Greeks ; 
from whom we borrow the name. It comes near to 
what fome of our late writers call travejly. Others 
have more accurately diftinguiilied between a parody 
and burlefque ; and they obferve, that the change of 
a Angle word may parody a verfe : or of a Angle letter 
a word. Thus, in the laft cafe, Cato expofed the in- 
conftant difpofition of Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, by 
changing Nobilior into Mobilior. Another kind of 
parody confifts in the mere application of fome known 
verfe, or part of a verfe of a writer, vithout making 
any change in it, with a view to expofeit. A fourth 
inftance is that of writing verf.s in the tafte and ftyle 
of authors little approved. The rules of parody re¬ 
gard die choice of a fubjedt, and the manner of treat¬ 
ing it. The fubjedt fhould be a known and celebra¬ 
ted work; as to the manner, it fhould be by an extdt 
imitation, and an intermixture of good natural plea¬ 
fantry. 
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PAROLE, in a military fenfe, the promife made 
by a prifoner of war, when he has leave to go any¬ 
where, of returning at a time appointed, if not ex¬ 
changed. 

Parole, means alfo a word given out every day in 
orders by the commanding officer, b >th in c.imp and 
garrifon, in order to know friends from enemies. 

PARONOMASIA, in rhetoric, a pun; or a figure 
whereby words nearly alike in found, but of very 
different meanings, are affe&edly or delignedly uled. 
See Oratory, n° 76. 

PARONYCHIA, the Whitlow, in furgery, is an 
abfcefs at the end of tire lingers. According as it is 
frtuated more orlefs deep, it is differently denominated, 
and divided into fpecies. 

It begins with a flow heavy pain, attended with a 
flight puliation, with .ut iweliing, redueis, or heat; 
but loon the pain, heat, and clnobburg, are in.ole- 
rable ; the part grows ;arge ana red, the adjoi mg 
fingers and the whole hand fwed up; in l’ome cafes, 
a kind of red and inflated llreak may be obier- 
ved, which beginning at the affeffed part, is conti¬ 
nued almoft to the elbow ; nor is it unui'ual for the 
patient to complain of a very lharp pain under the 
lhoulder, and fometimes the whole arm is excdlive'iy 
inflamed and lwelled ; the patient cannot deep, the 
fever, &c. increafing : and fomeumes delirium or con- 
vulfions follow. 

1. When it is feated in the fkin or fat, in the back 
or the fore part of the finger, or under or near the 
nail, the pain is fevere, but ends well. 2. When the 
periofteum is inflamed or corroded, the pain is tor¬ 
menting. 3. When the nervous coats of the flexor 
tendons of the fingers or nerves near them are leized, 
the worft fymptoms attend. If the firlt kind fuppu ; 
rates, it mult be opened, and treated as abxeiies in 
general; but the belt method of treating the other 
two fpecies is, on the firlt, or at lurthelt the fecond 
day, to cut the part where the pain is leated quite to 
the bone: if this operation is longer deferred, a luppu- 
ration will come on; on whicu cafe fuppuration fhould 
be fpeedily promoted, and as early a difeharge given to 
the matter as poffible. As the pain is fo conliderable 
as to occafion a fever, and fometimes convulfrous, the 
tin<ft. th b. may be added to the fuppurating applica¬ 
tions, and alfo given in a draught at bed time. The 
fecond fpecies proves very troublefome, and f metimes 
ends in a car ies of the fubjacent bone. The third fpe¬ 
cies is very tedious in the cure, and ufually the pha¬ 
lanx on which it is feated is deltroyed. 

PAROS (anc. geog.), an illand of the iEgean fea, 
one of the Cy lades, with a Itrong cognominal town, 
38 miles diftantfrom Delos (Pliny,Nepos). Anciently 


called Paflyc and Miuoa (Pliny) ; alfo Dunet iis, /a- 
cynthus, Hyria, Hylcvjfa, and C.ibnruis, (N canor). The 
country of Archilochus the Iambic poet (Strabo), An 
illand famous lor its white marble (Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid), called lychnises , becaufe dug with lamps (Pliny). 
The name of Cabarnis L borrowed, according to Ste- 
phanus, irom one Cabarnus, who firft informed Ceres 
of ihe rape of her daughter Proferpine; or, according 
to Hefj chius, from the Cabarni, the priefls of Ceres 
being fo called by the inhabitants of this illand. The 
name of Miuoa is derived from Minos king of Crete, 
who fubdued this as he did molt of the other illands 
of the ALgean fca. It was called Paros, which name 
it retains to this day, from Paros the fon ol Parrhafms, 
or, as Stephanus will have it, of Jafon the Argonaut. 
Paros, according to Pliny’s computation, is diftant 
from Naxos feven miles and a half, and 28 from Delos. 
Some ol the modern travellers will have it to be 80, 
others only 50 miles in compafs. Pliny fays it is half 
as large as Naxos, that is, between 36 and 37 miles in 
compals. It was a rich and powerful illand, being 
termed the m ft wealthy and happy of the Cyclades, 
and by Cornelius Nepos an illand elated with its 
riches. The city of Paros, the metropolis, is ftyled 
by Stephanus a potent city, and one of the largeft in 
the Archipelago; the prelent city of Paros, now Pari- 
chia, is luppoled to have been built upon its ruins, the 
country abounding with valuable monuments of anti¬ 
quity. The very walls of the prefent city are built 
with columns, architraves, pedeftals mingled with 
pieces of ancient marble of a furprifing magnitude, 
which were once employed in more noble edifices. Pa¬ 
ros was indeed formerly famous for its marble, which, 
wa. of an extraordinary wbitenefs, and in fuch requeft 
among the ancients that the belt ftatuaries ufed no 
other (a). The illand is provided with feveral capa¬ 
cious and fafe harbours, and was anciently much 
relorted to by traders. It was according to Thucy¬ 
dides, originally -peopled by the Phoenicians, who 
were the firft mailers of the fea. Afterwards the 
Carians fettled here, as we are told by Thucydides and 
Diodorus. But thefe two authors differ as to the 
time when the Carians came firft into the illand; for 
Thucydi.les tells us, that the Carians were driven out 
by the Cretans under the conduft of Minos; and Dio¬ 
dorus writes, that the Carians did not fettle here till 
after the Trojan war, when they found the Cretan; in 
poiieflion of the illand. Stephanus thinks that the 
Cretans, mixed with fome Arcadians, were the only 
people that ever p.oifelfed this illand. Minos himfelf, 
if we believe Piiny, redded fome time in the illand of 
Paros, and received here the melancholy news of the 
death of his fon Androgens, who was killed in Attica 

after 


(a) Sutherland fays, “ that while its marble quarries continued to be worked, Paros was one of the mod 
flourilhing of the Cyclades ; but on the decline of the ealtern emp re they w.re entirely negiedled, and are now 
converted into caves, in which the Ihepherds fhelter their flocks. We have been in ieveral of thefe fubterra- 
neous folds, which put me much in mind of Homer’s defer ip t-An of Polyphemus. The common walls are 
almolt entirely com poled of marble; and in examining n very fmall part of o;.e, we fourd Ieveral } ieces of 
co,nice and balfo-relievo. Several fine blocks of marble (iragments ol columns) are lying clofe to the water’s 
edge ; and feem to have been brought there by travellers, who lor want of a proper purcha e to get them on: 
board, have not been able, to carry them farther.” 
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Pui-03 after he had didinguilhed liimfelt at the public games, 
pi We find the inhabitants of this ifland choicn from 

_among all the Greeks by the Milefians to compels the 

differences which had for two generations rent that 
unhappy date into parties and factions. They acquit¬ 
ted thcmfelvcs with great prudence, and reformed the 
government. They affilleJ Darius in his expedition 
ngaind Greecewith a corfiderabl: fqui.dron; but after 
the victory obtained by Miltiades at Marathon, they 
were reduced to great ftraits by that general. How¬ 
ever, after blocking up the city for 26 days, he was 
cbliged to quit the enterpiize, and return to Athens 
with diigrace. Upon his departure, the Parians were 
informed that Timo, a priellefs of the national gods, 
and then his prifoner, had advifed him to perform 
fome fecret ceremony in the temple of Ceres, near the 
city ; alluring h : m that he would thereby gain the 
place. Upon this information they fent deputies to 
confult the oracle of Delphi, whether they ihcaild 
punilh her with death, for endeavouring to betray the 
city to the enemy, and difeovering the lacred myderits 
to Miltiades. The Pythian anfwered, that Timo was 
lU.t the advifer: but that the gods, having refclced to 
deflroy Miltiades, had only made her the indrument of 
his death. After the battle of Selamis, Themiftocks 
fiibj.cfed Paros and moll cf the other neighbouring 
iflands to Athens, exacting large Turns from them by 
way of puniihment for having favoured the Perrians. 
It appears from the famous monument of Adulas, 
which Coffin s of Egypt has deicribed with great ex- 
affnefs, that Paros and the other Cyclades were once 
fulject to the Ptolemies of Eg) pt. However, Paros 
fell again under the power of the Athenians, who con¬ 
tinued maflers of it till they were driven out by Mi- 
thridates the Great. But that prince being t bliged 
to yield to Sylla, to Lucullus, and to Pompcy, this 
and the other iflands of the Archipelago fubmitted to 
the Romans, who reduced them to a province with 
Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 

Mr Sutherland, who lately vifited Paros, fays, that 
“ the water in it is excellent; and as that which we got 
?t Medina has been complained of, as being tco hard 
to make proper peafe-lbup for the people, all the calks 
are ordered to be emptied and refilled. The Ruffians 
made this place their grand arfenal; their powder .ma¬ 
gazines, and leveral other buildings, are Hill Handing; 
and the ifland is confiderably indebted to them for im¬ 
proving the convenience for water, and for the trade 
which the calh they expended introduced among the 
inhabitants.” 

PAROTIDES, in anatomy. See there, n° 128. 

PAROXYSM, in medicine, the levere fit of a dif- 
e.ife, under which it glows higher or exafpsrated; as 
cf the gout. See. 

PARR (Catharine), was the elded daughter of 
Sir Thomas Parr of Kendall. She was fird married 
to John Nevil, lord Latymer; after whofe d.a'.h lhe 
lo captivated her amorous fovereign, that he railed her 
to the throne. The royal nuptials were folemnized 
at Hampton Court c-n the 12th of July 1543. Being 
rdigioufly difpofed, lhe was, in the early part of her 
life, a zealous obfer.ver cf the Romifli rites and cere¬ 
monies ; but in the dawning of the Reformation, die 
became as zealous a promoter of the Lutheran dcc- 


tiinej yet v,iui fitch prudence and circumfpection ns P^rr. 
her pcincus fituaiion rcijiurcJ. T'Jtvcrtliclvljrj \vc arc 
told, that lhe was in great danger of falling a ficriiice 
to the Popiill faftion, the chief of whom "was Bifhop 
Gardiner: he drew up articles againd her, and pre- 
vailed on the king .to fig 1 a warr.mt to remove her to 
the Tower, ihis warrant was, however, accidentally 
dropped, and immediately conveyed to her majofty. 

What her appreheniions mud hat >: been on this occa¬ 
sion may be eafily imagined. Sli- knew the monarch, 
and lhe could net help recollecting the fate of his 
former queens. A fudden illr.eia was the natural con- 
fequence. The news of her indi pofiticn brought the 
king to her apartment. He was lavith in expreffions 
of affedtion, and fent her a pnyliciaii. His majelly 
being foon after alfo fomewhat indiipofed, flic pru- 
dently returned the vifit; with which the king teemed 
pleated, and began to talk with her ..a religious fub- 
ject c , propofing certain quedions, concerning which 
he wanted her opinion. She anfwer.d. that fuch 
profound fpecuiations were not fuked to ner lex; that 
it belonged to the hulband to clr.-ofs rv'nuples lorhis 
wife; the wife’s duty was, in ail .vies, to adopt im¬ 
plicitly the fentiments of hex Unbind: and as to her- 
felf, it was doubly her duty, be ng biefled with a 
hufband who was qualified, by his judgment and earn¬ 
ing, not only to choofe principles for his own family, 
but for the mod wile and knowing of everv nation. 

“ Not fo, by St Mary,” replied tU-km-g; “ y >u are 
n: w become a dodlor, Kate, and better fitted to give' 
than receive inftrudtion.” She meekly; replied, that 
lhe was ienfible how little Hie was entitled to tfcefe 
praids ; that though die ufu.dly declihed riot any con- 
verfation, however fublime, when propofed by h:s ir.a- 
jelly, lhe well knew that her concept'..-,.s could ferve 
to no other purpofe than to give him a link momentary 
amufement; that lhe found the converiiition a little 
apt to languilh when not revived by fome oppofition, 
and lhe had ventured ibmetimes to feign a contrariety 
of fentiments, in order to give him the pleafure of re¬ 
futing her ; and that lhe alib propofed, by this inno¬ 
cent artifice, to engage him into topics whence lhe 
had obferVed, by frequent experience, that lhe reaped 
profit and inftrudtion. “ And is it fo, fweetheart ?” 
replied the king ; “ then we are perfect friends again.” 

He embraced her with .great affedlion, and fent her 
away with aflurances of his protedlion and kind- 
nefs. 

The time being now come when lhe was to be fent 
to the Tower, the king, walking in the garden, fent 
lor the queen, and met her with great good humour; 
when lo the chancellor, with forty of the guards, ap¬ 
proached. He fe.l upon his knees, and fpoke foftly 
with the king, who called him knave, arrant knave, 
bead, fool, and commanded him indantly to depart. 

Henry then returned to the queen, who ventured to 
intercede for 'he chancellor : “ Ah, poor fould,” find 
the king, “ thou little knoved how evil he deferveth 
this grace at thy hands, Of my word, fweetheart, 
he hath been toward thee an arrant knave; and lb kt 
him go.” The ting died in January 1547, jud three 
years and a half after his marriage with this fecomi 
Catharine ; who in a flicrt time was again efpoufed to 
Sir Thomas Seymour lord-admiral cf England: for in 

September 
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i’arr. September 1548 f!ie died in childbed. The hiftorian* 
of this period generally infmuate that (he was poifoned 
by her hufband, to make way for his marriage with 
the lady Elizabeth, 

That Catharine Parr was beautiful is beyond a 
doubt: that fhe was pious and learned is evident from 
her writings: and that her prudence and fagacity were 
not inferior to her other accomplilhments, may be 
concluded from her holding up the pafflon of a capri¬ 
cious tyrant as a fhield againft her enemies; and that 
at the latter end of his days, when his paflions were 
enfeebled by age, and his peevilh aufterity increafed 
by difeafe. She wrote, 1. Queen Catharine Parr’s 
lamentation of a finner, bewailing the ignorance of 
her blind life; Load. 8vo, 1548, 1563. 2. Prayers 

or meditations, wherein the mind is ftirred patiently 
to fuffre all afflictions here, to fet at nought the vaine 
profperitee of this worlde, and always to long for the 
everlaftynge felicitee. Collected out of holy workes, 
by the moft virtuous and gracious princefle Katharine, 
queene of Englande, France, and Irelande. Printed 
by John Wayland, 1545,410,—1561, nmo. 3. Other 
Meditations, Prayers, Letters, &c. unpublifhed. 

Parr (Thomas), or Old Parr, a remarkable Eng- 
tifhman, who lived in the reigns of ten kings and 
queens; married a fecond wife when he was 120, and 
had a child by her. He was the fon of John Parr, a 
hufbandman of \Yiimington,in the parifh of Alderbury, 
in the county of Salop, where he was born in the year 
1483. Though he lived to the vaft age of upwards 
of 152 years, yet the tenor of his life admitted but of 
little variety ; nor can the detail of it be confidered of 
importance, further than what will arife from the gra¬ 
tification oi that curiofity which naturally inquires after 
the mode of living which could lengthen life to fuch 
extreme old age. Following the profeffion of his fa¬ 
ther, he laboured hard, and lived on coarfe fare. Tay¬ 
lor the water-poet fays of him : 

Good wholefome labour was his exercife, 

Down with the lamb, and with the lark would rife ; 
In mire and toiling fweathe fpent the day, 

And to his team he whiffled time away: 

The cock his night-clock, and till day was done, 

H is watch and chief fun-dial was the fun. 

He was of old Pythagoras’ opinion, 

That green cheefe was moft wholefome with an onion; 
Coarfe meflin bread, and for his daily fwig, 

Milk, butter-milk, and water, whey and whig : 
Sometimes metheglin, and by fortune happy, 

He fometimes Tipp’d a cup of ale moft nappy, 

Cyder or perry, when he did repair 

T’ a Whitfon ale, wake, wedding, or a fair, 

Or when inChriftmas-time he was agueft 
At his good landlord’s houfe among the reft 
Fife he had little leafure-time to wafte, 

Or at the ale-houfe huff-cap ale to tafte. 

Nor did he ever hunt a tavern fox; 

Ne’er knew a coach, tobacco, or the- 

His phyfic was good butter, which the foil 
Of Salop yields, more fweet than Candy oil ? 

And garlic he efteem’d above the rate 
Of Venice treacle, or beft mithridate. 

He entertain’d no gout, no ache he felt. 

The air was good and temperate where he dwelt; 
Vol. XIII. 


While mavilTes and fweet-tongu’d nightingales ban. 

Did chant him roundelays and madrigals. ' 

Thus living within bounds of Nature’s laws, 

Of his long lafting life may be fome caufe. 

And the fame wiiter deferibes him in the following 
two lines: 

From head to heel, his body had all over 

A quick fet, thick fet, natural hairy cover. 

The manner of his being conduced to London is 
alfo noticed in the following terms: “The Right Hon. 
Thomas Earl of Arund.d and Surrey, earl-marfhal of 
England, on being lately in Shropiliire to vifit fome 
lands and manors which his worlhip holds in that 
county, or for fome other occafions of importance 
which caufed his lordftiip to be there, the report of this 
aged man was fignified to bis honour, who hearing of 
fo remarkable a piece of antiquity, his lordfhip was 
pleafed to fee him; and in his innate, noble, and 
Chriftian piety, he took him into his charitable tuition 
and proteftion, commanding that a litter and two 
horfes (for the more eafy carriage of a man fo feeble 
and worn with age) to be provided for him ; alfo, that 
a daughter of his, named Lucy, fhould likewife at¬ 
tend him, and have a horfe for her own riding with 
him: and to cheer up the old man, and make him 
merry, there was an antique-faced fellow, with a 
high and mighty no-beard, that had alfo a horfe for 
his carriage. Thefe were all to be brought out of the 
countrv to London by eafy journeys, the charge being 
allowed by his lordfhip; likewife one of his lordfhip’s 
own fervants; named Bryan Kelly, to ride on horfe- 
back with them, and to attend and defray all manner 
of reckonings andexpences. All which was done ac¬ 
cordingly as follows. 

“ Winr.ington is a parifh of Alderbury, near a place 
called the Welch Pool, eight miles from Shrewfbury ; 
from whence he was carried to Wem, a town of the 
earl’s aforefaid; and the next day to Shiffp.al, a manor- 
houfe of his lordfhip’s, where they likewife flayed one 
night: from Shiffnal they came to Wolverhampton, 
and the next day to Birmingham, and from thence to 
Coventry. Although Mafter Kelly had much to do 
to keep the people off, that preffed upon him in all 
places where he came, yet at Coventry he was moft 
oppreffed, for they came in fuch multitudes to fee the 
old man, that thofe that defended him were almoft 
quite tired and fpent, and the aged man in danger of 
being (lifted ; and, in a word, the rabble were fo un¬ 
ruly, that Bryan was in doubt he fhould bting his 
charge no farther; fo greedy are the vulgar to hearken 
or to gaze after novelties. The trouble being over, 
the next day they paffed to Daintree, to Stony Strat¬ 
ford, to Radburne, and fo to London; where he was 
well entertained and accommodated with all things, 
having all the aforefaid attendance at the foie charge 
and coft of his lordfhip.” When brought before the 
king, his majefty, with more acutenefs than good 
manners, faid to him, “ You have lived longer than 
other men, what have you done more than other men ?” 

He anfwered, “ I did penance when I was an hundred 
years old.” This journey, however, proved fatal 
to him; owing to the alteration in his diet, to the 
change of the air, and his general mode of lift, he 
lived but a very fhort time, dying the 5th of November 
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1635 (a) ; and was buried in Weltminfter Abbey. 
Alter his death, his body was opened ; and an account 
was drawn up by the celebrated Dr Harvey, part of 
which we fhall lay before our readers. 

“ Thomas Parr was a poor countryman of Shrop- 
fhire, whence he was brought up to London by the 
Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surrey; and 
died after he had outlived nine princes, in the tenth 
year of the tenth of them, at the age of 152 years and 
nine months. 

“ He had a large hreaft, lungs not fungous, but 
flicking to his ribs, and diftended with blood ; alivid- 
nefs in his face, as he had a difficulty of breathing a 
little before :his death, and a long lading warmth in 
his armpits and bread after it; which fign, together 
with others., were fo evident in his body, as they ufe 
to be on thofe that die by fuffocation. His heart was 
great, thick, fibrous, and fat. The blood in the heart 
blackifh and diluted. The cartilages of the flernum 
•not more bony than in others, but flexile and foft. 
His vifcera were found and ftrong, efpecially the llo- 
mach; and it was obferved of him, that he ufed to 
eat often, by night and day, though contented with 
old cheefe, milk, coarfe bread, fmall beer and whey ; 
and, which is more remarkable, that he eat at midnight 
a little before he died. His kidneys were covered with fat, 
and pretty found ; only on the interior furface of them 
were found fome aqueous or ferous abfceffes, whereof 
one was near the bignefs of a hen egg, with a yellowifh 
water in it, haring made aroundilh cavity, impreffed 
on that kidney ; whence fome thought it came that a 
little before his death a fuppreflion of urine had befal¬ 
len him ; though others were of opinion, that bis 
urine was fuppreffed upon the regurgitation of all the 
ferofity into his lungs- Not the lead appearance there 
was of any (tony matter either in the kidneys or blad¬ 
der. His bowels were alfo found, a little whitifh with¬ 
out. His fpleen very little, hardly equalling the big¬ 
nefs of one kidney. In (hort, all his inward parts ap¬ 
peared fo healthy, that if he had not changed his diet 
and air, he might perhaps have lived a good while 
longer. The caufe of his death was imputed chiefly 
to the change of food and air; forafmuch as coming 
out of a clear, thin, and free air, he came into the 
thick air of London ; and after a conflant plain and 
homely country diet, he was taken into a fplendid 
family, where he fed high and drank plentifully of the 
bell wines, whereupon the natural funftions of the 
parts of his body were overcharged, his lungs obdrudt- 
ed, and the habit of the whole body quite difordered ; 
upon which there could not but enfue a diffolution. 
His brain was found, entire, and firm ; and though 
he had not the ufe of his eyes, nor much of his me¬ 
mory, feveral years before he died, yet he had his 
hearing and apprehenfion very well; and was able,, 
ever) to the 130th year of his age, to do any hulband- 
man’s work, even threfhing of corn.” 

The following fummary of his lift is copied from 
Oldys’s MS. notes on Fuller’s Worthies; Old Parr 
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was born 1483 ; lived at home until 1500, set. 17, 
when he went out to fervice. 1518, at. 35, returned 
home from his mailer. 1522, set. 39, fpentfour years 
on the remainder of his father’s leafe. 1543, xt. 60, 
ended the firft leafe he renewed of Mr Lewis Porter. 
1563, at 80, married Jane, daughter of John Taylor, 
a maiden; by whom he had a fon and a daughter, 
who both died very young. 1564, set. 8i, ended the 
fecond leafe which he renewed of Mr John Porter, 
1585, st. 102, ended the third leafe he had renewed 
of Mr Hugh porter. 1588, set 105, did penance in 
Alderbury church, for lying with Katharine Milton, 
and getting her with child. 1595, set. 112, he buried 
his wife Jane, after they had lived 32 years together. 
1605, set. 122, having lived 10 years a widower, he 
married Jane, widow of Anthony Adda, daughter of 
John Lloyd of Gilfells, in Montgomeryfhire, who fur- 
vived him. 1635, set. 152, he died; after they had 
lived together 30 years, and after 50 years poffelfion 
of his lad leafe. See Longevity. 

PARRA, in ornithology, a genus of birds belong¬ 
ing to the order of grallse; the charafters of which 
are : The bill is tapering and a little obtufe; the no- 
flrils are oval, and fltuated in the middle ot the bill 
the forehead is covered with flelhy caruncles, which 
arelobated; the wings are fmall, and fpinous. There 
are five fpecies; of which the moll remarkable is the 
chavaria, which is about the fize of the domeftic cock. 
The Indians in the neighbourhood of Carthagena, 
who breed large flocks of poultry that dray in the 
woods, train up the chavaria to defend them againft 
the numerous birds of prey, no one of w'hich will dare 
to encounter it. It is never known to defert the flock, 
and it returns every evening to rood. 

The parra Dominica is about the fize of the lap¬ 
wing. The bill is yellow, as are alfo the head and 
upper parts; the under are of a yellowifh white bor¬ 
dering on rofe colour. The legs are alfo yellow. This 
fpecies inhabits fev-eral of the warmer parts of America 
and St Domingo. The parra fenegalla is about the 
fame fize with the former. Its bill is alfo yellow tip¬ 
ped with black: the forehead is covered with a yel¬ 
low fkin; the chin and throat are black ; the head 
and upper parts of the body and leffer wing covers 
are grey-brown. The lower part of the belly, and 
the upper and under tail-covers are dirty white. At 
the bend of the wing is a black fpur. It inhabits 
Senegal, and thence derives its name. The negroes 
call them Uctt Uett, the French the fquallers, be- 
caufe, as we are told, as foon as they fee a man 
they fcream and fly off. They always fly in pairs. 
The parra jacana, or fpur-winged water hen, is about 
the fize of the water-rail. The bill is in length about 
an inch and a quarter, of an orange colour ; and on 
the forehead is a membranous flap half an inch long 
and nearly as broad. On each fide of the head alfo 
is another of the fame, about a quarter of an inch 
broad, and both together furround the bafe of the 
bill. The head, throat, neck, bread, and under¬ 



parts,. 


(a) The author of a book intitled Long Livers, 8vo, 1722, which Oldys in his MS. notes on Fuller afcribes 
to one Robert Samber, againft all evidence lays, p. 89, that Parr diedfixteen years after he had been prefentcd 
to the king, 24th of November 1651. 
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Varra. parts, are black j and fometimes the belly is mixed 

1v - with white, &c. The birds of this fpecies inhabit 

Brafil, Guiana, and Surinam ; but are equally common 
at St Domingo, where they frequent the m.u lhy places, 
tides of ponds, and ftreams, and wade quite up to the 
thighs in the water. They arealfo generally feen in pairs, 
and when feparated call each other continually till they 
join again. They are very fhy, and molt common in 
the rainy feafons in May and November. They are at 
all times very noify ; their cry tharp and Ihrill, and 
may be heard a great way off. This, as well as the 
other fpecies, is called by the French chirurgicn. The 
fleth is accounted pretty good. The parra variabilis, 
or fpur-winged water-hen, is about nine inches long. 
The bill is about 14 inches in length, and in colour is 
orange-yellow. On the forehead is a flap of red fkin; 
the crown of the head is brown, marked with fpots of 
a darker colour; the hind part of the neck is much 
the fame, but of a deeper dye. The fides of the head, 
throat, forepart of the neck, breaft, belly, thighs, 
and under-tail coverts are while, with a few red fpots 
on the fides of the belly and bafe of the thighs. On the 
forepart of the wing is a yellow i'pur, &c. The legs 
are fumilhed with long toes, as in all the others, the 
colour of which is bluilh afh. Mr Latham lays, that 
one which came under his infpedtion from Cayenne 
was rather fmaller. It had the upper parts much paler; 
over the eye was a ftreak of white palling no further, 
and unaccompanied by a black one. The hind part 
of the neck was dufky black. It had only the rudi¬ 
ment of a fpur j and the red caruncle on the forehead 
was lefs, and laid back on the forehead. From thefe 
differences this learned ornithologift conceives it to 
have differed either in fex or age from the other. 
This fpecies inhabits Brafil, and is faid to be pretty 
common about Carthagena and in South America. 
The parra chavaria is, as we have already oblerved 
about the fize of a dunghill cock, and (lands a toot 
and a half from the ground. The bill is of a dirty 
white colour; the upper mandible fimilar to that in a 
dunghill cock; the noftrils are oblong, pervious: on 
both fides, at the bafe of the bill, is a red membrane, 
which extends to the temples. The irides are brown. 
On the hind head are about 1 1 blackifli feathers, three 
inches in length, forming a creft and hanging down¬ 
wards. The reft of the neck is covered with a thick 
black down. The body is brown, and the wings 
and tail inclined to black. On the bend of the wing 
are two or three fpurs half an inch long. The belly is a 
light black. The thighs are half bai e of feathers. The 
legs are very long, and of a yellow red colour. The 
toes are fo long as to entangle one another in walking. 

, “ This fpecies inhabits the lakes, &c. near the river 

Synods* Cinu, about 30 leagues from Carthagena, in South 
iiup is. ^ rner j caj aBc j ; s t0 f eec j on vegetables. Its gait 

is folemn and flow; but it flies eaflly and fwiftly. 
It cannot run, unlefs affifted by the wings at the fame 
time. When any part of the fkin is touched by the 
hand, a crackling is felt, though it is very downy be¬ 
neath the feathers; and indeed this down adheres fo 
clofely as to enable the bird at times to fwim. The 
voice is clear and loud, but far from agreeable. The 
natives, who keep poultry in great numbers, have one 
of thefe tame, which goes along with the flock about 
the neighbourhood to feed during the day, when this 


faithful fliepherd defends them again ft birds of prey ; Barrels 
Being able by means of the lpuis on the wings, to p arr j| a :- IUJ 
drive off birds as hig as the carrion vulture, and even * 
that bird itfelf. It is fo far of the greateft ufe, as it 
never deferts the charge committed to its care, bring¬ 
ing them all home fafe at night. It is fo tame as to 
fuffer itfelf to be handled by a grown perfon ; but will 
not permit children to attempt the fame.—For the 
above account we are indebted to Linnteus, who feems 
to be the only one who has given any account of this 
wonderful bird." See Latham’s Sy opfis. 

PARRELS, in a lliip, are frames made of trucks, 
ribs, and ropes, which having both their ends fattened 
to the yards, are fo contrived as to go round about 
the mails, that the yards by their means may go up 
and down upon the maft. Thefe alfo, with the breafl- 
ropes, fallen the yards to the mails. 

PARRET or Pedreb river,- has its rife in the 
fouthern part of Sommerfetfhire in England. Near 
Langport it is joined by the Ordred, augmented by 
the Ivel; and, about four miles from this jundlion,’ it 
is joined by the Tone or Thone, a pretty large river; 
rifing among the hills in the weftern parts of this 
county. About two miles below the jundion of the 
Tone, the Parret receives another confiderable ftream j 
and, thus augmented, it pafles by the town of Bridge- 
water, and falls into the Briftol channel in Bridgewater- 
bay. 

PARRHASIUS, a famous ancient painter of 
Ephefus, or, as fome fay, of Athens: he fkurifhed 
about the time of Socrates, according to Xenophon, 
who hath introduced him into a dialogue difeourfing 
with that pliilofopher. He was one of the bell 
painters in his time. Pliny fays, that it was he who 
firft gave fymmetry and juft proportions in that art; 
that he likewife was the firft who knew how to exprefs 
the truth and life of charafters, and the different airs 
of the face; that he difeovered a beautiful difpofition 
of the hair, and heightened the grace of the vifage. 

It was allowed even by the mafters in the art, that he 
far outflione them in the glory of fucceeding in the 
outlines, in which confifts the grand fecret of painting. 

But it is alfo remarked by Pliny, that Parrhafius became 
infupportaole with pride; and was fo very vain as to 
give himfelf the moil flattering epithets: luch as, the 
tendered, the fofteft, the grandeft, the mod delicate, 
and the perfefter of his art. He boafted that he was 
fprung frogs Apollo, and that he was born to paint the 
gods ; that he had affually drawn Hercules touch by 
touch ; that hero having often appeared to him 
in dreams; when the plurality of voices was againll 
him at Samos in favour of Timanthes, in the opinion 
of a picture of Ajax provoked againft the Greeks, for 
adjudging to Ulyffes the arms of Achilles, he anfwer- 
ed a perfon who condoled him cn this check, “ For 
my part, I don’t trouble myfelf at the fentence ; but 
I am forry that the fon of Telamon hath received a 
greater outrage than that which was formerly put up¬ 
on him fo unjuftly." AT an relates this dory, and 
tells us that Parrhafius aflfefted to wear a crown of 
gold upon Yds head, and to carry in his hand a batoon, 
ftudded with Hails of the fame metal. Pie worked at 
his art with pleafantry, often indeed (inging. He was 
very licentious and loofe in his pictures: and he is 
faid by way of amufement, to have reprefented the 
5 E 2 mod 
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Parrhafius mod infamous objeds. His Atalantis, with her fpoufe 
'* Meleager, was of this kind. This piece was after¬ 
wards devifed as a legacy to the Emperor Tiberius, 
upon condition that, if he was difpleafed with the l'ub- 
jed, he (hould receive a million fefterces inftead of it. 
The emperor, covetous as he was, not only preferred 
the picture to that fum, but even placed it in his moil 
favourite apartment. It is alfo faid, that, though 
Parrhafius was excelled by Timanthe% yet he excelled 
Zeuxis. Among his pictures is a celebrated one of 
Thefeus; and another reprefenting Meleager, Hercules, 
and Perfeus in a group together ; as alfo vEneas, with 
Caflor and Pollux, in a third. 

Parrhasius (Janus), a famous grammarian in 
Italy, who was born at Cofenza in the kingdom of 
Naples, 1470. He was intended for the law, the 
profeifion of his anceftois ; but he refufed it, and cul¬ 
tivated claffical learning. His real name was Johannes 
Paulus Parifius 5 bub according to the humour of the 
grammarians of the age, he took inftead of it Parrha¬ 
fius. He taught at Milan with much reputation, be¬ 
ing admired for a graceful delivery, in which he chief¬ 
ly excelled other profeffors—It was this charm in his 
voice, which brought a vaft concourfe of people to his 
lectures; and among others he had the pleafnre to fee 
General Trimoles, who was then threefcorc years old. 
He went to Rome when Alexander VI. was pope; 
apd was like to he involved in the misfortunes of 
Bern-ardini Cajetan and Silius Savello, with whom he 
had fome correfpondence ; but he efcaped the danger, 
by the information of Thomas Phcedrus, profeflor of 
rhetoric, and cannon of St John Lateran, whofe ad¬ 
vice he followed in retiring from Rome. Soon after, 
he was appointed public profeflor of rhetoric at Milan; 
but the liberty he took to cenfure the teachers there 
as arrant blockheads, provoked them in return to af- 
perfe his morals. They fay he had a criminal con- 
verfe with histcholars: which being a crime extreme¬ 
ly abhorred by the Milanefe, cur profeflor was ob¬ 
liged to leave Milan. He went to. Vicenza, where he 
obtained a larger falary ; and he held this profeflbr- 
fhip till the ftates of the Venetians were laid wafte by 
the troops of the League , upon which he went to 
his native counrry, having made his efcape through 
the army of the enemies. He was at Cofenza, when 
his old friend Phoedr-us perfuaded Julius to fend for 
him to Rome; and though, that defign proved abor¬ 
tive by the death of the pope, yet, by the recommen¬ 
dation of John Laicaris, he was called thither under 
the fucceffor Leo X. Leo was before favourably 
inclined to him ; and on his arrival at Rome, appoint¬ 
ed him profeflor of polite literature. He had been 
now fome time married to a daughter of Demetrius 
Chalcondylas; and he ‘took with him to Rome Bafil 
Chalcondylas, bis wife’s brother, and brother of De¬ 
metrius Chalet ndylas, profeflor of the Greek tongue 
at Milan. He did not long enjoy this employ con¬ 
ferred upon him by the pope: for, worn out by his 
ftudies and labours, he became fo afilided with the 
gout, that f-r feme years he had no part of his body 
free, except his tongue; having almoft loft the ufe of 
both his legs and both his arms.. He laboured befides 
under fo great a degree of poverty, as to put him out of 
all hopes of being ever in a better fituation, fo that 
he left Rome, and returned into Calabria, his native 


country, where he was tormented a long while with Parrhefia, 
a fever, and at laft died in the greateft mifery. He left II 
his library to his friend Seriparidus, brother to Cardi- 
nal Jerome Seripandus, who built him a tomb in the 
convent of the Auftin friars at Naples. There are fe- 
veral books aferibed to him ; and in the dedication of 
one of them, his character is drawn to great advantage 
by Henry Stephens. 

PARRHESIA. See Oratory, n° 88. 

PARRICIDE, the murder of one’s parents or® 
children. By the Roman law, it was punifhed in a 
much feverer manner than any other kind of homicide. 

After being fcourged, the delinquents were fewed up 
in a leathern fack, with a live dog, a cock, a viper, and 
an ape, and fo call into the fea. Solon, it is true, 
in his laws made none againft parricide; apprehend¬ 
ing it impoflible that one ihould be guilty of fo unna¬ 
tural a barbarity. And the Perfians, according to He¬ 
rodotus, entertained the fame notion, when they ad¬ 
judged all perfons who killed their reputed parents to 
be baftards. And upon fome fuch reafon as this mull 
we account for the omiffion of an exemplary punifh- 
ment for this crime in the Englifh laws; which treat 
it no otherwife than as fimple murder, unlefs the child 
was alfo the fervant of the parent. 

For though the breach of natural relation is unob- 
ferved, yet the breach of civil or ecclefiaftic connec¬ 
tions, when coupled with murder, denominates it a 
new offence, no-lefs than a fpecies of treafon, called 
parva prbditio, or petit treafon: which, however, is 
nothing elfe but an aggravated degree of murder; al¬ 
though, on account of the violation of private al¬ 
legiance, it is ftigmati'zed as an inferior fpecies of trea¬ 
fon. And thus, in the ancient Gothic conftitution, 
we find the breach both of natural and civil relations 
ranked in the fame clafs with crimes againft the ftate 
and fovereign. 

PARROT, in Ornithology. See Psittacus. 

PARSHORE, a town of England in Worcefter- 
fhire, feven miles from Worcefter, and 102 from Lon¬ 
don, is a neat old town on the north fide of the Avon, 
near its junction with the river Bow, being a 0 nfi- 
derable thoroughfare in the lower road from Wor¬ 
cefter, to London. A religious houfe was founded 
here in 604, a fmall part of which now remains, and 
is ufed as the parilh church of Holy Crofs, the whole 
of which contained above 1 o acres. The abbey church 
was 250 feet long, and 120 broad. The parilh of 
Parfhore is of great extent, and hath within its limits 
many manors and chapelries. At prefent it has two 
parishes, Holy Crofs and St Andrew. In Holy Crofs 
church are feveral very antique monuments. Its chief 
frtanufadure is dockings. It- contains about 300 
houfes, and has markets on Tuefday and Saturday ; 
fairs Eafter-Tuefday, June 26th, and Tuefday before 
November .ft. 

PARSLEY, in botany. See Afium 
*• PARSNEP, in botany. See Pastinacia. 

PARSON and Vicar. -A parfon, perform eecle- 
fia, is one that hath full pofleifion of all the rights of 
a parochial church. • Pie is called parfon, perfma, be- 
caufe by his perfon the church, which is an invif.bie j*| ^ 
body, is reprefented ; and he is in himfeif a body cor-,' 
porate, in order to protect and defend the rights or 
■the church .(which he.perfonates) by a perpetual fiuc- 

ceftion. 
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Tar fon. ceffion. He is fometimes called the reftor or governor right to all the eccleiiaftical dues in his parilh ; but a 

v of the church : but the appellation of parfon (how- vicar has generally an appropriator over him, intitled 

ever it may be depreciated by familiar, clownifh, and to the heft part of the profits, to whom he is in effeft 

indifcriminate ufe) is the moft legal, mod beneficial, perpetual curate, with a (landing falary. Though in 

and molt honourable title that a parifh-prieft can en- fome places the vicarage has been confident!)]y aug- 

joy ; becaufe fuch a one (Sir Edward Coke obferves), mented by a large fhare of the great tithes; which aitg- 

and be only, is {aid vicem feu perfonam ecclefia grrere. mentations were greatly affifted by the ftatute 27 Car. 

A parfon has, during his life, the freehold in-hirnfelf II. c. 8. enafted in favour of poor vicars and curates, 

ol the parfonage-houfe, the glebe, the tithes, the other which rendetcd fuch temporary augmentations (when 

dues. But thefe are fometimes appropriated, that is made by-the appropriators)-perpetual, 
to fay, the benefice is perpetually annexed to fome The method of becoming a parfon or vicar is much 
fpirtual corporation, either foie or aggregate, being the the fame. To both there are four requifites necef- 
patron of the living; whom the law efteems equally fary; holy orders, prefer.tation, inftitution, and in¬ 
capable of providing for the fervice of the church as duftion. The method of conferring the holy orders of 
* See Ap- any fingle private clergyman *. deacon and pried, according to the liturgy and canons, 

propri- The appropriating corporations, or religious houfes, is foreign to the prefent purpoi'e ; any farther than ns 

K " 1 - were wont to depute one of their own body to per- they are necelfary requifites, to make a complete par- 
form divine fervice, and adminider the facraments, in fon or vicar. By common law, a deacon, of any age, 
thofe parifhes of which the fociety was thus the par- might be inftituted and indudfed to a parfonage or vi- 
fon. This officiating minider was in reality no more carage : but it was ordained, by datute 13 Elit. c. 12. 
-than a curate, deputy, or vicegerent of the appropri- that no perfon under twenty-three years of age, and 
ator, and therefore called vicarious, or “ vicar.” His in deacon’s orders, fhould be prefented to any benefice 
{Upend was at the difcretion of the appropriator, who with cure; and if he were not ordained pried within 
was, however, bound of common right to find fome- one year after his induftion, he fhould be ipfo facto 
body, qui illi de temporalibus, epifcopo dc fpiritualibus, deprived: and now, by datute 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4. 
debeat refpondere. But this was done in fo fcandalous no perfon is capable to be admitted to any benefice, 
a manner, and the parities differed fo much by the unlefs he hath been fird ordained a pried; and then 
neglect of the appropriators, that the legiflature was he is, in the language of the law, a clerk in orders, 
forced to interpofe : and accordingly it is enafted, by But if he obtains orders, or a licence to preach, by 
ftatute 15 Ric. II. c. 6. that in all appropriations of money or corrupt praftices, (which feems to be the 
churches the diocefan bifhop fhall ordain (in propor- true, though not the common, notion of fimony), the 
tion to the value of the church) a competent fum to perfon giving fuch orders forfeits 401. and the perfon 
be didribtited among the poor parifhioners annually; receiving, iol. and is incapable of any eccleiiaftical 
and that the vicarage fh ill be fufficiently endowed. It preferment for feven years after. 

feems the parifh were frequently fufferers, not only by Any clerk may be prefented to a parfonage or vi- 
tfce want of divine fervice, bm alto by with-holding carage; that is, the patron, to whom the advowftm 
thofe alms for which, among other purpofes, the pay- of the church belongs, may offer his clerk to the bi- 
ment of tithes was originally impoft-d : and therefore ftiop of the diocefe to be inftituted. But when lie h 
in this aft a psnfion is direfted to be diftributed among prefented, the hilltop may refufe him upon many ac- 
the poor paroehians, as well as a fufficient ftipend to counts. As, 1. If the patron is excommunicated, 
the vicar. But he, being liable to be removed at the and remains in contempt 40 days; or, 2. If the clerk 
pleafure of the appropriator, tv is not likely to inlift be unfit: which unfitnefs is of feveral kinds. Firft, 
too rigidly on the legal fufficiency of the ftipend ; and with regard to bis perfon; as if he be a baftard, an 
therefore, by ftatute 4 Hen. IV. c. 12. it is ordain- outlaw, an excommunicate, an alien, under age, or 
ed, that the vicar fhall be a fecular pcrfbn, not a mem- the like. Next, with regard to his faith or morals 5 
ber of any religious hnufe; that he lhall be vicar per- as for any particular herefy, or vice that is malum in 
petual, not removeable at the caprice of the mona- fe; but if the bifhop alleges only in generals, as that 
fiery; and that he fhould be canonically inftituted and he is Jchif?iaticus iuveteratus, or objefts a fault that is 
indufted, and be fufficiently endowed, at the difcre- malum prohibitum merely, as haunting taverns, playing 
tion of the ordinary ; for thefe three exprefs purpofes, at unlawful games, or the like, it is not good caufe 
to do divine fervice, to inform the people, and to keep of refufal. Or, laftly, the clerk may be unfit to dif- 
hofpitality. The endowments, in confequence of thefe charge - the paftoral office for want of learning. In 
ftatutes, have ufually been by a portion of the glebe any of which cafes, the bifhop may refufe the clerk, 
or land belonging to the parfonage, and a particular In cafe the refufal is for herefy, fchifm, inability of 
fhare of the tithes, which the appropriators found it learning, or other matter of eccleiiaftical cognizance, 
moft troublefome to coileft, and which are therefore there the bilhop muft give notice to the patron of fuch 
generally called petty or frudl tithes; the greater, or his caufe of refufal, who being ufually a layman, is 
perdial tithes, being ftill referved to their own ufe. not fuppofed to have knowledge of it; elfe he cannot 
But one and the fame rule was not observed in the en- prefent by lapfe ; but if the caufe be temporal, there 
dowment of all vicarages. Hence fome are more li- he is not bound to give notice. 

berally, and fome more fcantily, endowed : and hence If an action at law be brought by the patron againft 
the tithes of many things, as wood in particular, are the bifhop for refufing his clerk, the bifhop muft aifign 
in fome parifhes reftorial, and in fome vicarial tithes, the caufe. If the caufe be of a temporal nature, and 
The diftinftion therefore of a parfon and vicar is the faft admitted, (as, for inftance, outlawry), the 
this: The parfon has for the moft part, the whole judges of the king’s courts muft determine ics validity. 


Parfon. 


or 
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or whether it be fufficient caufe of refufal :• but if the ed, during their attendance in the houfehold of fuch Parfon 

fact be denied, it mult be determined by a jury. If as retain them 5 and alfo except all heads of houfes, li 

the caufe be of a fpiritual nature, (as herefy, pavticu- magillrates, and profeffors in the univerfities, arid all 1 ’ ar lullB - 
larly alleged), the faft, if denied, (hall alfo be deter- ftudents under forty years of age reiiding there, Iona 

mined by a jury : and if the faft be admitted or found, fide, for ftudy. Legal refidence is not only in the pa- 

the court, upon confultation and advice of learned di- ri£h, but alfo in the parfonage houfe ; for it hath been 
vines, fhall decide its fufficiency. If the caufe be want refolved, that the ftatute intended refidence, not only 
of learning, thebifhop need not fpecify in what points for ferving the cure and for hofpitality, but alfo for 
the clerk is deficient, but only allege that he is defi- maintaining the houfe, that the fuccelfor alfo may keep 
cient; for the ftatute 9 Edw. II. ft. 1. c. 13. is ex- hofpitality there. 

prefs, that the examination of the fitnefs of a perfon We have feen that there is but one way whereby 
prefented'to a benefice belongs to the ecclefiaftical one may become a parfon or vicar: there are many 
judge. But becaufe it would be nugatory in this cafe ways by which one may ceafe to be fo. 1 . By death, 
to demand the reafon of refufal from the ordinary, if 2. By ceflion, in taking another benefice; for by (la¬ 
the patron were bound to abide by his determination, tute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. if any one having a bene- 
who has already pronounced his clerk unfit; therefore fice of 81 . per annum, or upward ', in the king’s books, 
if the bifhop returns the clerk to be minus fajficiens in (according to the piefent valuation), accepts any 
literatura, the court fhall write to the metropolitan to other, the firft fhall be adjudged void, unlefs be ob- 
re-cxamine him, and certify his qualifications; which tains a difpenfation ; which no one is intitled to have 
certificate of the archbilhr p is final. but the chaplains of the king and others therein men- 

If the bifhop hath no objeftions, but admits the pa- tinned, the brethren and Tons of lords and knights, 
tron’s prefentation, the clerk fo admitted is next to be and dodlors and bachelors of divinity and law, admit* 
inftituted.by him ; which is a kind ofinveftiture of the ted by the univerfities of this realm. And a vacancy 
fpiritual part of the benefice ; for by inftitution, the thus made for want of a difpenfation, is called ccffion . 
care of the fouls of the pariflr is committed to the charge 3. By confecration; for, as was mentioned before, 
of tbe.olerk. When a vicar is inftitU'ed, : be (befides when a clerk is promoted to a bilhopric, all his other 
the ttlual forms) takes, if required by the bilhop, an preferments are void the inftantthat he is confecrated. 
oath of.perpetual refidence ; for the maxim of law is. But there is a method, by the favour rf the crown, of 
that vicatius non Lab.t vicarium : and as the non-refi- holding fuch livings in commendam. Cammenda or ec- 
dence of the appropriators was the caufe of the perpe- clef a cammendata, is a living commended by the crown 
tual eftablilhment of vicarages, the law judges it very to the care of a clerk, to hold till a proper paftor is 
improper for them to defeat the end of their conftitu- provided for it. This may be temporary for one, two, 
tion, and by abfence to create the very mifchief which or three years, or perpetvtal, being a kind of difpenfa- 
they were appointed to remedy ; efpecially as, if any tion to avoid the vacancy of the living, and is called a 
profits are to arife from puling in a curate and living commenda retinere . There is alfo a cammenda rectpere, 
at a diftance from the parilh, the appropriator, who which is to take a benefice de novo in the b:(hop’s own 
is the real parfon, has undoubtedly the elder title to gift, or the gift of fome other patron confenting to 
them. When the ordinary is alfo the patron, and the fame; and this is the fame to him as inftitution 
confers, the living, the prefentation ard inftitution are and induftion are to another clerk. 4. By refigna- 
one and the fame aft, and are called a co 1 la tion to a tion. But this is of no avail till accepted by the or- 
Uuefics. By inftitution or collation the church is dinary, into whofe hands the refignation muft be made, 
full, fo that there can be no frefh prefentation till ano- 5. By deprivation, either by canonical cenfures, or in 
ther vacancy, at lead in the cafe of a common patron ; purfuance of divers penal ftatutes, which declare the 
but the church is not full againft the king till indue- benefice void, for fome nonfeafance or negleft, or elfe 
tion: nay, even if a clerk is inftituted upon the king’s fome malfeafance or crime : as for fimony; forrnain- 
preientation, the crown may revoke it before indue- taining any doftrine in derogation of the king’s fu- 
tion, and prefent another clerk. Upon inftitution premacy, or of the thirty-nine articles, or of die book 
alfo the clerk may enter on the parfonage houfe and of common-prayer; for neglefting after inftitution to 
glebe, and take the tithe-; but he cannot grantor let read the liturgy and articles in the church, or make 
them, or bring an aftion fir them, till induction, the declarations againft Popery, or take the abjuration- 
bee Induction. oath ; for ufing any other form of prayer than the li- 

For the rights of a parfon or vicar, in his tithes and turgy of the church of England ; or for abfenting him- 
ecckfiatlical dues, fee Tithes. As to his duties, they felt Go days in one year from a benefice belonging to 
are fo numerous, that it is impraftical to recite them a Popifh patron, to which the clerk was prefented by 
here with any tolerable concifenefs or accuracy; but either of the univerfities: in all which, and fimilar cafes, 
the reader who has occafion may confult Bifhop Gib- the benefice is ipfo fa8o void, without any formal fen- 
fon’s Codex, ffohnfon's Chrgyman’s Vade Mecum, and ter.ee of deprivation. 

Burris EccleJiaJlical Law. We (hall therefore only PARSONAGE, a reftory, or parifn-church, en- 
juft mention the article of refidence, upon the fup- dowed with a glebe, houfe, lands, tithes, &c for the 
pofition of which the law doth ftyle every parochial maintenance of a minifter, with cure of fouls within 
minifter an incumbent. By ftatute 21 Henry VIII. fuch parifh. See Parson. 

c. 13. perfons willingly abfenting tbemfelves from PARSONS, er Persons (Robert), an eminent wri- 
their bent flees, for one month together, or two months ter of the church of Rome, was born at Nether- 
in the year, incur a penalty of 5 1 . to the king, Stowev, near Bridgewater, in Somerfetfhire, in 1546, 
and 5 1 . to any perfon that will fue for the fame ; ex- and educated at Baliol college, Oxford, where he di- 
cept chaplains to the king, or others therein mention- ftinguilhed hbnfelf as a zealous Proteftant and an acute 

dir- 
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Various, difputant; but being charged by the fociety with in- 
Pi'rt: continency and embezzling the college mony, he went 

to Flanders and declared himfelf a Catholic. After 
travelling to feveral other places he effe&ed the efta- 
blifhment of the Englilh leminary at Rome, and pro¬ 
cured father Allen to be chofen redtor of it. He him¬ 
felf was appointed the head of the million to England, 
in order to dethrone Queen Elizabeth, and if puffible 
extirpate the Proteftanc idigion. He accordingly came 
over to Britain in 15 Bo, and took fome bold Heps 
towards accomplifhing his purpofe, in which he con¬ 
cealed himfelf with great art, travelling about the 
country to gentlemens houfes, difguifed in the habit 
fometimes of a foldier, fometimes of a gentleman, and 
at other times like a minifter or an apparitor ; but fa¬ 
ther Campian being feized and committed to prifon, 
our author efcaped out of England for fear ot the 
fame fate, and went to Rome, where he was made 
redtor of the Englifh feminary. He had long enter¬ 
tained the moll l'anguine hopes of converting to the 
Popilh faith the young king of Scots, which he con- 
fidered as the bed and mod effectual means of bringing 
over his fubje^ts to the fame religious principles; but 
finding it impoflible to fucceed in his defign, he pub- 
lifhed in 1594 his celebrated book, under the feigned 
name of Doleman, in order to overthrow, as far as lay 
in his power, the title of that prince to the crown of 
England. He died at Rome in 1610, and was buried 
in the chapel of the Englilh college. Befides the 
book already mentioned, he wrote 1. A Defence of 
the Catholic Hierarchy. 2. The Liturgy of the Sa¬ 
crament of the Mafs. 3. A Memorial for the Refor¬ 
mation and feveral other tracts. 

PART, a portion of fome whole, confidered as di¬ 
vided or divisible. 

Logical Pari, is a divifion for which we are indebt¬ 
ed to the fchoolmen. It refers to fome univerfal as its 
whole ; in which fenfe the fpecies are parts of a ge¬ 
nus, and individuals or fingulars are parts of the Ipe- 
cies. 

PL ft cal Part, is that which, though it enter the 
compof'tion of a whole, may yet be confidered apart, 
and under its own diltindl idea ; in which fenfe, a con¬ 
tinuum is faid to confift of parts. Phyiical parts, again, 
are of two kinds, homogeneous, and heterogeneous; 
the firft are thofe of the fame denomination with fome 
ether; the fecond of a different one: (See Homoge¬ 
neous, &c.) Parts, again, are diftinguilhed into fab- 
ieftive, eflential, and integrant. The fchoolmen were 
alfo the authors of this divifion. 

Aliquot Part, is a quantity which, being repeated 
any number of times, becomes equal to an integer. 
Thus 6 is an aliquot part of 24, and 5 an aliquot part 
of 30, &c. 

Aliquant Part, is a quantity which, being repeated 
any number of times, becomes always either greater or 
lefs than the whole. Thus 5 is an aliquant part of 17, 
and 9 an aliquant part ot 10, &c. 

The aliquant part is refolvable into aliquot parts. 
Thus 15, an aliquant part of 20, is refolvable into 10-j, 
and 5 a fourth part o. the fame. 

Parts of Speech, in grammar, are all the forts of 
words which can enter the compolition of a difcourle. 
See Grammar. 


PARTERRE, in gardening, a level divifion of Parterre 
ground, which for the molt part faces the foutb, or 8 
bell front of a houfe, and is generally furnifhed with 1Jaithe ' 
evergreens, flowers, &c. There are two kinds ofthefe, .... 1 . - 1 — 
the plain ones and the parterres of embroidery. 

Plain parterres are molt valuable in England, be- 
caufe of the firmnefs of the Englilh grafs turf, which 
is fuperior to that of any other part of the world; 
and the parterres of embroidery are cut into fhell and 
fcroll work, with alleys between them. An oblong, 
or long fquare is accounted the molt proper figure for 
a parterre; and a parterre ihould indeed be always 
twice as long as it is broad, becaufe according to the 
known laws of perfoedtive, a long fquare always finks 
to a fquare ; and an exacl fquare always appears lefs 
than it really is. As to the breadth of a paiterre, it 
is to be proportionable to the front of the houfe ; but 
lefs than 100 feet in breadth is too little. 

There fhould be on each fide the parterre a terras- 
walk raifed for a view, and the flat of the parterre be¬ 
tween the terrafes fhould never be more than 300 feet, 
at the utmoft, in breadth, and about 140 feet in width, 
with twice and a hall that in length, is efteemed a very 
good fize and proportion. 

PA 11 THENIUM, in botany: A genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the moncecia clals of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 49th t r- 
der, Compofita. The male calyx is common and penla- 
phyllous; the florets of the difk monopetalous: the 
female has five florets of the radius, each with two 
male florets behind it; the intermediate female fupe¬ 
rior ; the feed is naked. 

It has been much negledted in Europe, having on Grofier’s 
„ account of its fmell been banifhed from their parterres. General de- 
It is therefore indebted for its culture to the di- r^g° n 
ftinguiflied rank it holds among the Chinefe flowers. ma ’ 

The fkill of the florifts, and their continual care, have 
brought this plant to fo great perfedtion, that Euro¬ 
peans fcarcely know it. The elegance and lightnefs 
of its branches, the beautiful indentation of its leaves, 
the fplendor and duration of its fl.«wers, feem indeed 
to jullify the fiorimania of the Chinefe for this plant. 

They have, by their attention to its culture, procured 
more than 300 fpecies ot it: every year produces anew 
one. A lilt of the names of all thefe kinds would be 
equally tedious and diigufting; we lhall only fay in 
general, that in its flowers are united all the poffible 
combinations of fiiapes and col urs. Its leaves are no 
lefs various: fome cf them are thin, others thick; 
fome are very final], and fome large and broad ; fome 
are indented like th fe of the oak, while others re- 
femble thofe of the cherry-tree ; fome may befeen cut 
in the form of fins, and others are found ferrated on 
the margin, and tapering towards the points. 

Parthenium is propagated in China by feed, and by 
fuckers, grafts, and flips. When the florifts have a 
fine plant, they fuffer the feeds to ripen, and about the 
end of autumn fow them in well prepared earth. Some 
keep them in this manner during winter, others low 
them in fpring. Provided they are watered alter the 
winter, they fhoot forth, and grow rapidly. After the 
parthenium has flowered, all its branches are cut three 
inches from the root, the earth is hoed around, and 
a little dung is mixed with it; and when the cold be- 
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comes kvere, the plant is covered with draw, ©ranin¬ 
verted pot. Thofe that are in vafes are tranfported to 
the green-boufe, where they are not watered. In 
fpring they are uncovered and watered, and they fhoot 
forth a number of ftems ; of thele fome florifts leave 
only two or three, others pull up the flalk, together 
with the whole root, and divide it into feveral portions, 
which they tranfplant elfewhere. There are fome who 
join two flips of different colours, in each of which, 
towards the bottom, they make a long notch, almoft 
to the pith, and afterwards tie them toget'er with 
packthread, that they may remain clofely united : by 
thefe means they obtain beautiful flowers, variegated 
with whatever colours they choofe. 

Partheninin requires a good expofure, and frefh 
moift air that circulates freely ; when fhut up clofely 
by four walls, it foon languifhes. The earth in which 
it is planted ought to be rich, moilt, and loamy, and 
prepa.ee! with great care. For tefrefhing it, the Chi- 
nefe ufe only rain or river-water ; and in. fpring-time, 
they mix with this water the excrements of filk-woi ms 
or the dung of their poultry ; in fummer, they leave 
the feathers of ducks or fowls to infufe in it for feve- 
ral days, after having thrown into it a little faltpetre; 
but in autumn they mix with the water a greater or 
frnallcr quantity of dried excrement reduced to pow¬ 
der according as the plant appears more or lefs vigo¬ 
rous. During the great heats of fummer, they water 
it morning and evening : but they moillen the leaves 
only in the morning; they alfo place frnall fragments 
of brick round its root, to prevent the water from 
preffing down the earth too much. All this atten¬ 
tion may appear trifling: but it is certain that it is 
founded upon experience and observation, and it is 
only by the afliftance of fuck minute care, that the pa¬ 
tient and provident Chinefe has been able to procure, 
from a wild and almoft (linking plant, fo beautiful and 
odoriferous flowers. Tne more common fpecies are, 
1. Hylterophorus. 2. Integrifolium. 

PARTHIA, a celebrated empire of antiquity, 
bounded on the weft by Media, on the north by Hyr- 
cania, on the eaft by A ria, on the Ruth by Carmania 
the defert; furrounded on every fide by mountains, 
which (till ferve as a boundary, though its name is 
now changed, having obtained that of Eyrac or Arac; 
and to diftinguiih it from Chaldtea, that of Eyrac 
A» ami. By Ptolemy it is divided into five diltridts, 
viz. Caminlme, or Gamifene, Parthyene, Choroane, 
- Atticene, and Tabiene. The ancient geographers 
enumerate a great many cities in this country. Ptole¬ 
my in particular reckons 25 large cities : and it cer¬ 
tainly muft have been very populous, fince we have ac¬ 
counts cf 2000 villages, befides a number of cities, in 
this diftridl being delfroyed by earthquakes. Its ca¬ 
pital was named Hecatompolis , from the circumftance of 
its having ico gates. It was a noble and magnificent 
place; and according to fome it ftill remains under 
die name of Jfpahan, the capital of the prefent Perfian 
empire. 

Parthia is by fome fuppofed to have been firft peo¬ 
pled by the Phetri or Pathri, often mentioned in fcrip- 
ture, and will have the Parthians to be defeended from 
Paihrufim the fon of Mifraim. But however true this 
may be with regard to the ancient inhabitants, yet it 
is certain, that thofe Parthians who were fo famous in 


hiftory, descended' from the Scythians, thoagh from Part!.is. 
what tribe we are not certainly informed. '-' / -- 

The hiftory of the ancient Parthians is totally loft. 

All that we know about them is, that they were firft 
fubjedt to the Medes, afterwards to the Perfians, and 
laftly to Alexander the Great. After his death the 
province fell to Seleucus Nicator, and was held by him 
and his fucceflois till the reign of Antiochus Theus, 
about the year 250 before Chrift. At this time the 
Parthians, revolted, and chofe one Arfaces for their ; 
king. The immediate caufe of this revolt was the Caufe of 
lewduefs of Aga.thocles, to whom Antiochus had com- the Par- 
mitted the care of all the provinces beyond the Eu- t ^ iansre_ 
phrates. This man made an infamous attempt on Te- 
ridates, a youth of great beauty; which fo enragedxheu S 
his brother Arfaces, that he excited his countrymen to 
revolt; and before Antiochus had leifure to attend to 
the rebellion, it became too powerful to be crufhed. 

Seleucus Calinicus, the iucceffor of Antiochus Theus, 
attempted to reduce Arfaces; but the latter having 
had fo much time to ftrengthen himfelf, defeated and 
drove his antagonift out of the country. Seleucus 
however, in a ihc rt time, undertook another expedi¬ 
tion againft Atfaces ; but was ftill more unfortunate 
than he had been in the former, being not only de¬ 
feated in a great battle, but taken prifoner, and died 
in captivity. The day on which Arfaces gained this, 
vidtory was ever after obferved among the Parthians as 
an extraordinary feftival. Arfaces being thus fully 
eftabliflied in his new kingdom, reduced Hyrcania 
and fome other provinces under his power'; and was at 
laft killed in a battle againft Arearathes IV. king of 
Capadocia. From this prince all the other kings of 
Parthia took the furname of Arfaces , as thofe of E- 
gypt did that of Ptolemy from Ptolemy Soter. 

Arfaces I. was fucceeded-by his fon Arfaces II. 
who, entering Media, made himfelf matter of that 
country, while Antiochus the Great was engaged in 
a war with Ptolemy Euergetes king of Egypt. An¬ 
tiochus, however, was no fooner difengaged from that 
war, than he marched with all his forces againft Ar¬ 
faces, and at firft drove him quite out of Media. But 
he foon returned with an army of 100,000 foot and 
20,000 horfe, with which he put a (top to the further 
progrefs of Antiochus; and a treaty was foon after 
concluded, in which it was agreed, that Arfaces fhould 
remain maker of Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condi¬ 
tion of his affifting him in his wars with other nations. 

Arfaces II. was fucceeded by his fon Priapatius, „ 4 

who reigned 15 years, and left three for.s, Phraates, of °" h q e U p a *_ 
Mithridates, and Artabanus. Phraates, the eldefti thian mo- 
fucceeded to the throne, and reduced under his fub- narchs. 
jedtion the Mardi, who had never been conquered by 
any but Alexander the Great. After him his brother 
Mithridates w as inverted with the regal dignity. He 
reduced the Badhians, Medes, Perfians, Elymeans, and 
over-ran in a manner all the eaft, penetrating beyond 
the boundaries of Alexander’s conquefts, Demetrius 
Nicator, who then reigned in Syria, endeavoured to 
recover thofe provinces; but feis army was entirely 
deftroyed, and himfeif taken prifoner, in which ftate 
he remained till his death; after which vidlory Mith¬ 
ridates made himfelf mailer of Babylonia and Mefopo- 
tamia, fo that he now commanded all the provinces 
from between the Euphrates and the Ganges. 
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Parthla. Mithridates died in the 37th year of his reign, and 
—y ~~ left the throne to his Ion Phraates II. who was fcarce 
fettled in his kingdom when Antiochus Sidetes march¬ 
ed againft him at the head of a numerous army, under 
pretence of delivering his brother Demetrius, who was 
ftill in captivity. Phraates was defeated in three 
pitched battles ; in confequence of which he loft all the 
countries conquered by his father, and was reduced 
within the limits of the ancient Parthian kingdom. 
Antiochus did not, however, long enjoy his good for¬ 
tune ; for his army, on account of their number, a- 
mounting to no fewer than 400,000, being obliged to 
feparate to luch diftances as prevented them, in cafe of 
any fudden attack, from joining together, the inhabi¬ 
tants, whom they had moft cruelly oppreffed, taking 
advantage of this feparation, confpired with the Par- 
thians to deftroy them. This was accordingly exe¬ 
cuted ; and the vaft army of Antiochus, with the mo¬ 
narch liimfelf, were flaughtered in one day, fcarce a 
Angle perfon efcaping to carry the news to Syria. 
Phraates, elated with this fuccefs, propofed to invade 
Syria; but in the mean time, happening to quarrel 
with the Scythians, he was by them cut off with 
his whole army, and was fueceeded by his uncle 
Artabanus. 

The new king enjoyed his dignity but a very Ihort 
time, being, a few days after his acceffion, killed in 
another battle with the Scythians. He was fueceeded 
by Pacorus I. who entered into an alliance with 'he 
Romans; and he by Phraates III. This monarch 
took under his protection Tigranes the fon of Ti- 
granes the Great, king of Armenia, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and invaded the kingdom with 
a defign to place the fon on the throne of Armenia ; 
but on the approach of Pompey he thought proper to 
retire, and foon after folemnly renewed the treaty with 
the Romans. 

Phraates was murdered by his children Mithrida- 
tes and Orodes; and foon after the former was put to 
death by his brother, who thus became lole mafter of 
the parthian empire. In his reign happened the me¬ 
morable war with the Romans under Craffus. This 
was occafioned not by any breach of treaty on the fide 
of the Parthians, but through the lhameful avarice of 
Craffus. The whole Roman empire at that time had 
been divided between Casfar, Pompey, and Craffus; 
and by virtue of that partition, the eaftern provinces 
had fallen to the lot of Craffus. No fooner was he in¬ 
verted with this dignity, than he refolved to carry the 
war into Parthia, in order to enrich himfelf with the 
fpoils of that people, who were then looked upon to 
be very wealthy. Some of the tribunes oppofed him, 
as the Parthians had religioufly obferved the treaty ; 
but Craffus having, by the affiftance of Pompey, car¬ 
ried every thing before him, left Rome in the year 55 
B. C. and purified his march to Brundufium, where he 
immediately embarked his troops, though the wind 
blew very high; and after a difficult paffage, where 
he loft many of his fhips, he reached the ports of Ga¬ 
latia. 

Prom Galatia Craffus haftened to Syria, and pafs* 
6 through Judea, plundered the temple at Jerulalem 
in his way. He then marched with as great expedi- 
as he could to the river Euphrates, which he 
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thian dominions, began hoftilities. As the enemy had ParthI*. 
not expeffed an invaficn, they were quite unprepared “ 
for refiftance 5 and therefore Craffus over-ran all Me- 
fopotnmia; and if he had taken advantage of the con- 
fternation which the Parthians were in, might have 
alfo reduced Babylonia. But inftead of this, early in 
the autumn, he repaffed the Euphrates, leaving only 
7000 foot and 1000 horfe to garrilon the places he 
had reduced ; and putting his army into winter-quar¬ 
ters in Syria, gave himfelf totally up to his favourite 
paffion of amaffing money. 

Early in the fpring, the Roman general drew his 
forces out of their winter-quarters, in order to purfue 
the war with vigour ; but, during the winter, Orodes 
had collected a very numerous army, and was well 
prepared to oppofe him. Before he entered upon ac¬ 
tion, however, the Parthian monarch fent ambaffadois 
to Craffus, in order to expoftulate with him on his iil- 
jultice in attacking an ally of the Roman empire ; but 
Craffus, without attending to what they Paid, only re¬ 
turned for anfwer, that “ they (hould have his anfwer 
at Seleucia.” 

Orodes, finding that a war was not to be avoided, 
divided his army into two bodies. One he command¬ 
ed in perfon, and marched towards Armenia, in order 
to oppofe the king of that country, who had raifed a 
confiderable army to affift the Romans. The other he 
fent into Mefopotamia, under the command of Sure- ^ 
na or Surenas, a moft experienced general, by whofe Hisfoldiers 
conduit all the cities which Craffus had reduced were di&earten- 
quickly retaken. On this fome Roman foldiers who ei ’ u 
made their efcape, and fled to the camp of Craffus, 
filled the minds of his army with terror at the accounts 
of the number, power, and ftrength, of the enemy. 

They told their fellow-foldiers, that the Parthians 
were very numerous, brave, and well-difcrplir.ed ; that 
it was impoffible to overtake them when they fled, or 
efcape them when they purfued : that their defenfive 
weapons were proof againft the Roman darts, and 
their offenfive weapons fo fharp, that no buckler was 
proof againft them, &c. Craffus looked upon all this 
only as the effedts of cowardice : but the common fol¬ 
diers, and even many of the chief officers, were fo dis¬ 
heartened, that Caffius, the fame who afterwards con¬ 
fpired againft Csefar, and moft of the legionary tri¬ 
bunes, advifed Craffus to fufpend his march, and con- 
fider better of the enterprife before he proceeded far¬ 
ther in it. But Craffus obftinately perfifted in his for¬ 
mer refolution, being encouraged by the arrival of Ar- 
tabazus hing of Armenia, who brought with him 6000 
horfe, and promifed to fend 10,000 cuiraffiers and 
30,000 foot, whenever he Ihould Hand in need of 
them. At the fame time, he advifed him by no 
means to march his army through the plains of Mefo¬ 
potamia, but to take his route over the mountains of 
Armenia. He told him, that as Armenia was a 
mountainous country, the enemy’s cavalry, in which 
their main ftrength coniifted, would there be entirely 
ufelefs; and belides, his army would there be plenti¬ 
fully fupplied with all manner of ueceffaries : whereas, 
if he marched by the way of Mefopotamia, he would 
be perpetually haralfed by the Partisan horfe, and fre¬ 
quently be cblged to lead his army through fandy de- 
ferts, where he would be ditlreffed lor want c f water 
and all other provilions. This falutary advice, how- 
5 F ever, 
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Partlila. ever, was reje&ed, and Craffus entered Mefopotamia 
with an army of about 40,000 men. 

The Romans had no fooner croffed the Euphrates, 
than Caffius advifed his general to advance to fome of 
thofe towns in which the garrifons yet remained, in 
order to halt and refrefh his troops: or if he did not 
choofe to follow this advice, he fail that his beft way 
would be to march along the banks of the Euphrates 
to Seleucia ; as by this method he would prevent the 
Parthians from furrounding him, at the Came time that 
he would be plentifully fupplied with provifions from 
Betrayed his {hips. Of this advice Craffus feemed to approve ; 
by \bga- but was diffuaded by Abgarus king of Edeffa, whom 
rus kmg of t ] le Romans took for an ally, but who was in reality a 
i ' traitor fent by Surenas to bring about die deftruction 
cf the Roman army. 

Under the conduit of this faithlefs guide, the Ro¬ 
mans entered a vaft green plain divided by many rivu¬ 
lets. Their march proved very eafy through this fine 
country; but the farther they advanced, the worfe the 
roads became, infomuch that they were at laft obliged 
to climb up rocky mountains, which brought, them 
to a dry and fmdy plain, where they could neither 
find food to fatis'y their hunger, nor water to quench 
their third. Abgarus then began to be fufpedted by 
the tribunes and other officers, who earneftly untreated 
Craffus not to follow him any longer, but to retreat to 
the mountains; at the fame time an exprefs arrived 
from Artabazus, acquainting the Roman general that 
Orodes had invaded his dominions with a great army, 
and that he was obliged to k,eep his troops at home, 
in order to defend Ins own dominions. The fame 
meffenger advifed Craffus in his mafter’s name to avoid 
by all means the barren plains, where his arniy would 
certainly periffi with hunger and fatigue, and by all 
means to approach Armenia, that they might join 
their forces againft the common enemy. But all was 
to no .purpofe; Craffus, inftead of hearkening either 
to the advice of the king or his own. officers, firft 
flew into a violent paffion with the meffengers of Ar¬ 
tabazus, ard then told his troops, that they were not 
to expect the delights of Campania in the mod remote 
parts of the world. 

Thus they continued their march for fome days 
crofs a defart,' the very flght of which was fufficient 
to throw them into the utmoft defpair ; for they could 
not perceive, either near them or at a didance, the 
lead tree, plant, or brook, not fo much as an hill, or 
a Angle blade of grafs; nothing was to be feen all 
around them but huge heaps of. burning fand. The 
Romans had fcarcely ,gs>t through this defart, when 
■word was brought them by their fcouts, that a nume¬ 
rous army of Parthians was advancing full march to at- 
, tack them ; for- Abgarus, under pretence of going out 
on parties, had often conferred with Surenas, and con¬ 
certed meafurCs with him for dedroying the Roman 
army. Upon this advice, which occaficned great con- 
fufion-in the camp, the Romans being quite exhaufted 
and tired out with their long and' troublefome march, 
Craffus drew up his men,in battalia, following at firft 
the a J\ice of Caffius, who was for extending the in¬ 
fantry as wide as poffrble, that they might take up 
the more ground, and by that means prevent the ene¬ 
my from furrounding them ; but Abgarus affuring the 
proconful that the Parthian forces were not fo nu¬ 


merous as was reprefented, he changed this difpofition, Farthia. 

and believing only the man who betrayed him, drew - 

up his troops in a fquare, which faced every way, and 
had on each fide 12 cohorts in front. Near each co¬ 
hort he placed a troop of horfe to fupport them, that 
they might charge with the greater fecurity and bold- 
nefs. Thus the whole army looked more like cne 
phalanx than troops drawn up in manipuli, with fpa- 
ces between them, after the Roman manner. The ge¬ 
neral himfelf commanded in the centre, his fon in 
the left wing, and Caffius in the right. 

In this order they advanced to the banks of a fmall 
liver called the Balijfus, the fight of which was very 
pleafing to the foldiers, who were much haraffed with 
drought and exceffive heat. Moft of the officers 
were for encamping on the banks of this river, or ra¬ 
ther rivulet, to give the troops t'me to refrefh them¬ 
felves after the fatigues of fo long and painful a 
march ; and, in.the mean time, to procure certain in¬ 
telligence of the number and difpofition of the Par¬ 
thian army ; but Craffus, fuffering himfelf to be hur¬ 
ried on by the inconfiderate ardour of his fon, and the 
horfe he commanded, only allowed the legions to take 
a meal {finding ; and before this could be done by 
all, he ordered them to advance, not flowly, and halt¬ 
ing now and then, after the Roman manner, but as 
fall as they could move, till they came in fight of the 
enemy, who, contrary to their expedition, did not 
appear either fo numerous or fo terrible as they had 
been reprefented ; but this was a ftratagem of Surenas, 
who had concealed his men in convenient places, or- lr 
dering them to cover their arms, left their brightnef; The battle 
fhould betray them, and, ftarting up at the firft fignal, of Carrha;. 
tp attack the enemy on all fides. The ftratagem had 
the defired cffedt; for Surenas no fooner gave the fig¬ 
nal, than the Parthians,-rifing-as it were out of the 
ground ■with dreadful cries and a moft frightful noife, 
advanced againft the Romans, who were greatly fur- 
prifed and difmayed at that fight; and much more fo, 
when the Parthians, throwing off the covering of their 
arms, appeared in ftiining cuiraffes, and helmets of 
burniffied iteel, finely mounted on horfes covered ail 
over with armour of the fame metal. At their head 
appeared young Surenas, in a rich drefs, and was the 
firft who charged the enemy, endeavouring, with his 
pikemen to break through the firft ranks of the Ro¬ 
man army ; but finding it too clofe and impenetrable, 
the cohorts iupporting each other, he fell back, and 
retired in a feeming confufion : but the Romans were 
much iurprifed when they faw themfelves fuddenly 
furrounded on all fides, and galled with continual 
{bowers of arrows. Craffus ordered his fight armed 
foot and archers to advance, and charge the enemy ; 
but they were' foon repulfed, and forced to cover 
themfelves behind the heavy-armed foot. Then the 
Parthian horfe, advancing near the Romans, difchar- 
ged fhowers of arrows upon them, every one of which 
did execution, the legionaries being drawn up in fuch 
clofe order, tha,t it was impoffible for the enemty to 
mifs their aim. As their arrows were of an extraordi¬ 
nary weight, and d {charged with incredible force and 
impetuosity, nothing was proof againft them, lire 
two wings advmeed in good order to rcpulfe them, 
but to no gffefl:: for the P.irthians (hot their arrows 
with as g-eat dexteiity when their backs were turned, 
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as when they faced the enemy; fo that the Romans, horfes covered with tried armour: however, they beha- Parthia. 

whether they kept their ground, or purfued the fly- ved with great refolution ; for feme of them taking — - 1 

ing enemy, were equally annoyed with their fatal ar- hold of the enemy’s fpears, and clofing with them, 

rows. threw them olf their horfes on the ground, where they 

The Romans, as long as they had any hopes that lay without being able to ftir, by reaf n of the great 
the Parthians, after having fpent their arrows, would weight of their armour; others diimounting, crept un- 
either betake themfelves to flight, or engage them der the enemy’s horfes, and thrufting their fwords into 
hand to hand, flood their ground with great refolu- their bellies, made them throw their riders. Thus the 
tion and intrepidity; but when they obferved that brave Gauls fought, though greatly harafled with heat 
there were a great many camels in their rear loaded and tbirft, which they were not accuflomed to bear, 
with arrows, and that thofe who emptied their qui- till molt of their horfes were killed, and their com- 
vers wheeled about to fill them anew, they began to mander dangercufly wounded. They then thought it 
lofe courage, and loudly to complain of their general advifable to letire to their infantry, which they no 
fot fufferingthem thus to ftand flill, and ferve only as fooner joined, than the Parthians inverted them anew, 
a butt to the enemy’s arrows, which, they well law, making a molt dreadful havock of them with their ar- 
would not be exbaufted till they were all killed to a rows. In this defperate condition, Craflus, fpying a 
man. Hereupon Craflus ordered his fon to advance, riling ground at a fmall diftance, led the remains of 
at all adventures, and attack the enemy with 1300 his detachment'thither, with a defign to defend him- 
horfe, 500 archers, and 8 cohorts. But the Parthians felf in the belt manner he could, till fuccours fhould 
no fooner faw this choice body (for it was the flower be fent him from his fath r. The Parthians purfued 
of the army) marching up againlt them, than they him; and having furrounded him in his new port, con- 
wheeled about, and betook themfelves, according to tinued Ihowering arrows upon his men, till molt of 
their cuftom, to flight. Hereupon young Craflus, cry- them were either killed or dilabled, without being able 
ing out as loud as he could, "They fly before us, pulhed to make ufe of their arms, or give the enemy proofs 
on fall fpeed after them, not doubting but he fhould of their valour. 

gain a complete vi&ory ; but when he was at a great Young CrafTns had two Greeks with him, who had 

diftance from the main body of the Roman army, he fettled in the city of Carrhre. Thefe, touched with 
perceived his miftake; for thofe who before had fled, compaffion, at feeing fo brave a man reduced to fuch 
facing about, charged him with incredible fury. Young ftraits, preffed him to retire with them to the neigh- 
Craflas ordered his troops to halt, hoping that the ene- bouring city cf Ifchs.es, which had declared for the 
my, upon feeing their fmall number, would not be Romans; but the young Roman rejected their propo- 
afraid to come to a clofe fight: but herein he was fal with indignation, telling them, that he would ra- 
likewife greatly disappointed ; for the Parthians, con- ther die a thoufand times than abandon fo many valiant 
tenting themfelves to oppofe his front with their heavy men, who facrificed their lives for his fake. Having 
armed horfe, furrounded.him on all fides; and, keep- returned this anfwer to his two Greek friends, he em- 
ing at a diftance, difeharged inceliant fhowers of ar- braced and difmilfed them, giving them leave to re¬ 
rows upon the unfortunate Romans, thus furrounded tire and lliift for themfelves in the belt manner they 
and pent up. The'Parthian cavalry, in wheeling could. As for himfelf, having now loft all hopes of 
about, raifed fo thick a dull, that the Romans could being relieved, and feeing moft of his men and friends 
fcarce fee one another, much lefs the enemy: never- killed round him, he gave way to his grief; and, not 
thelefs, they found themfelves wounded with arrows, being able to make ufe of his arm, which was fhot 
though they could not perceive whence they came. In through with a large barbed arrow, he prefented his 
a fhort time, the place where they flood was all ftrewn fide to one of his attendants, and ordered him to put 
with dead bodies. an end to his unhappy life. His example was fol- 

Some of the unhappy Romans finding their entrails lowed by Cenforius a fenator, by Megabacchus an 
torn, and many overcome by the exquilite torments expeiitnced and brave officer, and by moil of the no- 
they fufFered, rolled themfelves in the fand with the bility who ferved under him. Five hundred com¬ 
arrows in their, bodies, and expired in that manner, mon foldiers were taken prifoners, and the reft cut in 
Others endeavouring to tear out by force the bearded pieces. , „ 

points of the arrows, only made the wounds the larger The Parthians, having thus cut ofF cr taken the The death 
and incrcafed their pain. Moll of them died in this whole detachment commanded by young Graffus, of young 
manner; and thofe who outlived their companions were marched without delay again ft his father, who, up- CrciTua. 
no mere in a condition to act;, for when young Craf- on the firft advice that the enemy fled before his fon, 
fus exhorted them to march up to the enemy, fome and were clofely purfued by him, had taken heait, the 
Avowed him their wounded bodies, others their hands more becattle thofe who had remained to make head 
nailed to their bucklers, and fome their feet pierced againft him feemed to abate much of their ardour, the 
through ana piinned to the ground : fo that it was greateft part cf them having marched with the reft 
equafly impoflible for them either to attack the enemy againft his lcn. Wherefore, having encouraged his 
or defend themfelves. The young commander, there- troops, he had retired to a fmall hill in his rear to 
fore, leaving Iris infancy to the mercy c-f the enemy, wait there till his fun returned from, the purfu ; r. 
advanced at the head of the cavalry againft their heavy- Yeung Cralfus had difpatched frequent expieifes to his 
armed horfe. The thoufand Gauls whom he had father, to acquaint him with the danger he was in; 
brought with him from the weft, charged the-euemy but they had fallen into the enemy’s hands and been 
with incredible boldnefs and vigour; but their lances by them put to the fword : only the luft, who had 
did little execution on men armed with cuiralles, and efcaped .with great Jifhcuhy, arrived fafe, and inform-. 
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Parthia. ed him that his fon was loft if he did not fend him an 
immediate and powerful reinforcement. This news 
threw Craffus rnto the utmoft conftemation; a thou- 
fand affedting thoughts rofe in his mind, and difturb- 
ed his reafon to fuch a degree, that he fcarce knew 
what he was doing. However, the deftre he had of 
faving his fon, and fo many brave Romans who were 
under his command, made him immediately decamp, 
and march to their affiftance; but he was not gone 
far before he was met by the Parthians, who, with 
loud ftiouts, and fongs of vi&ory, gave, at a di- 
ftance, the unhappy father notice of his misfortune. 
They had cut off young Craffus’s head, and, having 
fixed it on the point of a lance, were advancing full 
fpeed to fall on the father. As they drew near, Craf¬ 
fus was ftruck with that difmal and affedting fight; 
but, on this occafion, behaved like an hero: for though 
he was under the deepeft concern, he had the prefence 
of mind to ftifle his grief, for fear of difcouraging the 
army, and to cry out to the difmayed troops, “ This 
misfortune is entirely mine ; the lofs of one man can¬ 
not affedt the vidtory : Let us charge, let us fight like 


though very affedting, did not flop the march of the Parthia, 
others, which, indeed, was very flow, to give the 
ftragglers time to come up. There were only 300 
light horfe, under the command of one Ignatius, who 
purfued their march without flopping. Thefe arri¬ 
ving at Carrhae about midnight, Atgnatius, calling to 
the centinels on the walls, defired them to acquaint 
Coponius, governor of the place, that Craffus had 
fought a great battle with the Parthians; and, with¬ 
out faying a word more, or letting them know who he 
was, continued his march with all poffible expedition 
to the bridge of Zeugma; which he paffed, and by 
that means laved his troops, but was much'blamed for 
abandoning his general. 

However, the meffage he fent to Coponius was of 
fome temporary fervice to Craffus. For that com¬ 
mander, wifely conjecturing, from the manner in which 
the unknown perfon had given him that-intelligence, 
that fome misfortune had befallen Craffus, immediately 
erdered his garrifon to ftand to their arms; and, march¬ 
ing out, met Craffus, and conduced him and his army 
into the city: for the Parthians, though informed of 


Romans: if you have any compaflion for a father who his flight, did not offer to purfue him, obferving therein 
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has juft now loft a fon whofe valour you admired, let 
it appear in your rage and refentment againft thefe in- 
fulting barbarians.” Thus Craffus ftrove to reanimate 
his troops; but his efforts were unfuccefsful: their 
courage was quite funk, as appeared from die faint and 
languilhing fhout which they raifed, according to cu- 
ftom, before the action. When the fignal was given, 
the Parthians, keeping to their old way of fighting, 
difcharged clouds of arrows on the legionaries, with¬ 
out drawing near them; which did fuch dreadful exe¬ 
cution, that many of the Romans, to avoid the ar¬ 
rows, which occafioned a long and. painful death, 
threw themfelves, like men in defpair, on the en:my’s 
heavy-armed horfe, feeking from their fpears a more 
quick and eafy kind of death. Thus the Parthians 
continued plying them inceffantly with their arrows 
till night, when they left the field of battle, crying 
out, that they would allow the fadier one night to la¬ 
ment the death of his fon. 

This was a melancholy night for the Romans. Craf¬ 
fus kept himfelf concealed from the foldiery, lying not 
in the general’s tent, but in the open air, and on the 
bare ground, with his head wrapped up in his paluda- 
mentum or military cloak: and was, in that forlorn 
condition, fays Plutarch, a great example to the vul¬ 
gar of the inftability of fortune; to the wife, a ftill 
greater of the pernicious effects of avarice, temerity, 
and ambition. Odtavius, one of his lieutenants, and 
Caffius, approached him, and endeavoured to raife him 
up and confole him : but, feeing him quite funk un¬ 
der the weight of his affliflion, and deaf to all com¬ 
fort, they fummoned a council of war, compofed of 
all the thief officers ; wherein it was unanimoufly re- 
fclved, that they Ihould decamp before break of day, 
and retire, without found of trumpet, to the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Carrbx, which was held by a Roman 
garrifon. Agreeable to this refolution, they began 
their march as foon as the council broke up; which 
produced dreadful outcries among the fick and wound¬ 
ed, who, perceiving that they were to be abandoned 
to the mercy of the enemy, filled-the camp with their 
complaints and lamentations; but their cries and tears, 


15 


the fuperftitious cuftom which obtained among them 
and the Perfians, not to fight in the night; but when it 
■was day, they entered the Roman camp, and having put 
all the wounded, to the number of 4000, to the fword, 
difperfed their cavalry all over the plain, in purfuit of 
the fugitives. One of Craffus’s lieutenants, named Var- 
gunteius, having feparated in the night from the main 
body of the army, with four cohorts, miffed his way, 
and was overtaken by the enemy ; at whofe ap¬ 
proach, he withdrew to a neighbouring hill, where 
he defended himfelf with great valour, till all his 
men were killed, except 20, who made their way 
through the enemy fword in hand, and got fafe to 
Carrhse: but Vargunteius himfelf loft his life on this 
occafion. 

In the mean time Surenas, not knowing whether Surenas 
Craffus and Caffius had retired to Carrhse, or chofen pretends 
a different route; in order to be informed of the truth to confer 
and take his measures accordingly, difpatched a mef- with-Crafc 
fenger, who fpoke the Roman language, to the city us ‘ 
of Carrhse, enjoining him to approach the walls, and 
acquaint Craffus himfelf, or Caffius, that the Parthian 
general was inclined to enter into a treaty with them, 
and demanded a conference. Both the proconful and 
his qusefter Caffius fpoke from the walls with the mef- 
fenger; and, accepting the propofal with great joy, 
delired that the time and place for an interview might 
be immediately agreed upon. The meffenger with¬ 
drew, promifingto return quickly with an anfwer from 
Surenas : but that general no fooner underftood that 
Craffus and Caffius were in Carrhse, than he marched 
thither with his whole army; and, having invefted the 
place, acquainted the Romans, that if they expedted 
any favourable terms, they muft deliver up Craffus and 
Caffius to him in chains. Hereupon a council of the 
chief officers being fummoned, it was thought expe¬ 
dient to retire from Carrhae that very night, and feek 
for another afylum. It was of the utmoft importance 
that none of the inhabitants of Carrhse fhould be ac¬ 
quainted with their defign till the time of its execu¬ 
tion; but Craffus, whofe whole condudt evidently 
fnows that he was blinded, as Dio Caffius obferves, 
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Partin*. by fome divinity, imparted the whole matter in con- 
• w—v ' fidence to one Andromachus, choofing him for his 
guide, and relying injudicioufly on the fidelity of a 
man whom hefcarce knew. Andromachus immediate¬ 
ly acquainted Sarenas with the defign of the Romans; 
promifing at the fame time, as the Parthians did not 
engage in the night, to manage matters fo, that they 
lhould not get out of his reach before day-break. Pur- 
fuant to his promife, he led them through many wind¬ 
ings and turnings, till he brought them into deep 
marlhy grounds, where the infantry were up to the 
knees in mire. Then Caffius, fufpedling that their 
guide had led them into thofe bogs with no good de- 
iign, refufed to follow him any longer ; and, returning 
to Carrhse, took his route towards Syria» which he 
reached with 500 horfe. Odtavius, with 5000 men 
under his command, being conduced by trully guides, 
gained the mountains called by Plutarch and Appian 
Sinnaci , and there entrenched himfelf before break of 
day. 

As for Craflus, he was Hill entangled in the marfhes, 
when Surenas, at the riling of the fun, overtook him, 
and invefted him with his cavalry. The proconful had 
with him four cohorts, and a fmall body of horfe, 
and with thefe he gained, in fpite of all oppofition, 
the fummit of another hill within 12 furlongs of Oc¬ 
tavius ; who, feeing the danger that threatened his ge¬ 
neral, flew to his a Hi (lance, firft with a fmall number 
of his men, but was foon followed by all the reft, who, 
being afhamed of their cowardice, quitted their poft, 
tho’ vqry fafe, and, charging the Parthians with great 
fury, difengaged Craflus, and obliged the enemy to 
abandon the hill. Upon the retreat of the enemy, 
they formed themfelves into an hollow fquare; and 
placing Craflus in the middle, made a kind of rampart 
round him with their bucklers, refolutely protefting, 
that none of the enemy’s arrows lhould touch their ge¬ 
neral’s body, till they were all killed fighting in his 
defence. Surenas, loth to let fo fine a prey efcape, 
furrounded the hill, as if he defigned to make a new 
altack : but, finding his Parthians very backward, and 
not doubting but the Romans, when night came on, 
would purfue their march, and get out of his reach, 
he had recourfe again to artifice; and declared be¬ 
fore fome prifoners, whom he foon after fet at li¬ 
berty, that he was inclined to treat with the pro 
conful of a peace; and that it was better to come to 
a reconciliation with Rome, than to fow the feeds of 
an eternal war, by Ihedding the blood of one of her 
generals. 

Agreeable to this declaration, Surenas, as foon as 
the prifoners were releafed, advanced towards the h 11 
where the Romans were polled, attended Only by fome 
of his officers, and, with his bow unbent, and open 
arms, invited Craflus to an interview. So Sudden a 
change feemed very fufpicious to the proconful; who 
therefore declined the interview, till he was forced, by 
his own foldiers, to intruft his life with an enemy 
whofe treachery they had all experienced ; for the le¬ 
gionaries flocking round him, not only abufed him in 
an outrageous manner, but even menaced him if he 
did not accept of the propofals made him by the Par¬ 
thian general. Seeing, therefore, that his troops were 
ready to mutiny, he began to advance, without arms 
©r guards, towards the enemy, after having called the 


gods and his officers to witnefs the violence his troops Parthia. 
offered him ; and intreated all who were prefent, but - 
efpecially Oftavius and Petronius, two of the chief 
commanders, for the honour of Rome their common 
mother, not to mention, after his death, the lhameful 
behaviour of the Roman legionaries. Oftavius and 
Petronius could not refolve to let him go alone ; but 
attended him down the hill, as did likewife fome le¬ 
gionaries, keeping at a diftance. Craflus was met at 
the foot of the hill by two Greeks ; who, demounting 
from their horfes, faluted him with great refpeft ; 
and deflred him, in the Greek tongue, to fend fome 
of his attendants, who might fatisfy him that Sure¬ 
nas, and thofe who were with him, came without 
arms. Hereupon Craflus fent two brothers, of the 
Rofcian family ; but Surenas, having caufed them to 
be fezed, advanced to the foot of the hill, mounted on 
a fine horfe, and attended by the chief officers of his 
army. Craflus, who waited for the return of his two 
meffengers, was furprifed to fee himfelf prevented by 
Surenas in perfon, when he leaft expe&ed it. The 
Parthian general, perceiving, as he approached Craf- 
fus, that he was on foot, cried out, in a feeming fur- 
prife, “ What do I fee ? a Roman general on foot, 
and we on horfeback! Let an horfe be brought for 
him immediately.” “ You need not be furprifed (re¬ 
plied Craflus): we are come only to an interview, each 
after the cuftom of his country.” ‘ Very well (an- 
fwered Surenas), there lhall be henceforth a lifting 
peace between king Orodes and the people of Rome : 
but we muft fign the articles of it on the banks of the 
Euphrates; for you Romans do not always remem¬ 
ber your conventions.” Craflus would have fent for 
an horfe: but a very (lately one, with a golden bit, 
and richly caparifoned, was brought to him by a Par¬ 
thian ; which Surenas prefenting to him, “ Accept 
this horfe from my hands (faid he), which I give 
you in the name of my mafter king Orodes.” He had 
fcarce uttered thefe words, when fome of the king’s of¬ 
ficers, taking Craflus by the middle, fet him upon the 
horfe, which they began to whip with great violence 
before them in order to make him quicken his pace. 

Oftavius, offended at this infult, took the horfe by 
the bridle ; Petronius, and the few Romans who were 
prefent, feconded him, and flocking all round Craflus, 
flopped his horfe. The Parthians endeavoured to re- 
pulfe them, and clear the way for the proconful: 
whereupon they began to juftle and pufh one another 
with great tumult and diforder. At laft, Odlavius, 
drawing his fword, killed one of the king’s grooms ; 
but, at the fame time, another coming behind Odta- 
vius, with one blow laid him dead at his feet. Both 
parties fought with great refolution, the Parthians 
driving to carry off Craflus, and the Romans to refeue 
him out of their hands. In this feuffle moll of the Ro¬ 
mans who came to the conference were killed; and, 16 
among the Reft, Craflus himfelf, but w hether by a Ro- Craflus 
man or a Parthian, is uncertain. killed. 

Upon his death, the reft of the army either furren- 
dered to the enemy, or difperfing in the n : ght, were 
purfued, and put to the fword. The Romans loft in 
this campaign at leaft 30,000 men ; of which 20,000 
were killed, and 10,000 taken prifoners. 

When the battle of Carrhse was fought, king Orodes 
was in Armenia, where he had made peace with Arta- 

bazus. 
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Parthia. bazns. While the two kings were folemnizing their 
* v ' new alliance with expenfive and public feafts, Styllaces, 
or Syllaces, a Parthian officer, whom Surenas had 
fent with the news of his late victory, and the head of 
Craffus as a proof of it, arrived in the capital of Ar¬ 
menia. The tranfports of joy which Orodes felt at 
this fight, and thefe news, are not to be expreiTed ; 
and the lords of both kingdoms, who attended 1 their 
fovereigns, raifed loud and repeated fhouts iof joy. 
Syllaces was ordered to give a more particular and di- 
ftinCt account of that memorable aCtiort; which when 
he had dene, Orodes commanded melted gold to be 
poured into Craffus’s mouth ; reproaching him thereby, < 
widt avarice, which had been always his predominant} 
j 7 paffion. 

Surenasput Surenas did not long enjoy the; pleafure of his 
to death by v iCh ry ; for Orodes, jealous of his power and au- 
Orodes. thority among the Parthians, foon after caufed him 
tr be put to death. Pacorus, the king’s favourite 
fon, was put at the head of the army ; and, agree¬ 
able to his father’s directions, invaded Syria: but 
he was driven out from thence with great lofs by Ci¬ 
cero and Caffiu'-, the only general who furvived the 
defeat of Craffus. After this we find no mention of 
the Parthians, till the time of the civil war between 
Cocfiir and Pompey, when the latter fent ambaffadors 
to f licit fuccour againft his rival. This Orodes was 
willing to grant, upon condition that Syria was de¬ 
livered up to-him ; but as Pompey would not confent 
to fuch a propofal, the fuccours were not only denied, 
but, after the battle of Pharfalia, he put Lucius Hir- 
tius in irons, whom Pompey had again fent to afk af- 
fiftance, or at leaft to defire leave to ftielter himfelf in 
the Parthian dominions. 

Caefar is laid to have meditated a war againft the 
jg Parthians, which in all probability would have pro- 
War com- ved fatal to them. His death delivered them from 
menced this danger. But, not long after, the eaftern pro- 
againft the vinces, being grievoufly opprelfed by Mark An- 
b^Mark* ron 7 > r0 ^ e U P ' n arrns > and having killed the tax- 
Antony ga'herers, invited the Parthians to join themj and 
drive out the Romans. They very readily accepted 
the invitation, and crofted the Euphrates with a 
powerful army under the command of Pacorns and 
Labienus a Roman general of Pompey’s party. At 
firft they met wfith great fucce's, over ran all Afia 
Minor, and reduced all the countries as far as the 
Hellefpont and the iEgaean Sea, fubduing likewife 
Phoenicia, Syria, and even Judaea. They did not 
however long enjoy their new ccnquefts: for being 
elated with their victories, and dcfpifing the enemy, 
they engaged Ventidius, Antony’s lieutenant, befme 
Labienus bad time to join them, and were utterly de¬ 
feated. This fo 'diflieartened Labienus’s army, that 
they all abandoned him ; and he himfelf, being thus ob¬ 
liged to wander from place to place in difguife, was at 
laft taken and put to death at Cyprus. Ventidius pur- 
fuing his advantage, gained feveral other victories ; 
and at laft entirely defeated the Parthian army under 
19 Pacorus, cutting almoft the whole of them in pieces, 
Pacorus and the prince himfelf among the reft. He did not, 
defeated however, purftie this laft victory as he might have 
and^cilied done ; being afraid of 'giving umbrage to Antony, 
tidiuj 611 " tvb° had alieady become jealous of the great honour 

gained by his lieutenant. He therefore contented him¬ 


felf with reducing thofe places in Syria and Phoenicia Parthia. 
which the Parthians had taken in the beginning of the ' v-w 
war, until Antony arrived to take the command of 
the army upon himfelf. 

Orodes was almoft diftracted with grief on receiving 
the dreadful news of the lofs of his army and the death 
of his favourite fon. However, when time had refto- 
red the nfe of his faculties, he appointed Phraates, 
the .eldeft, but the moll wicked, of all his children, to 
fucceed him in the kingdom, admitting him at the 
fame time to a {hare of the fovereign authority with 
himfelf. The, confequence of this was, that Phraates 
very foon attempted to poifon his father with hem¬ 
lock. But this, contrary to expectation, proving, a 
cure for the d-ropfy, which an excefs of grief had 
brought upon the king, the unnatural fon had him 
ftifled in bed ; and foon after not only murdered all his Orodes 
own brethren, who -were 30 in number, but cut off alb murdered, 
the reft of the royal family, not lparing even his own. 

' eldeft fon, left the difcontented Parthians fhould place 
him, as he was already of age, on the throne. 

Many of the chief lords of Parthia being intimi¬ 
dated by the cruelty of Phraates, retired into foreign 
countries: and among thefe was one Moncefes, a per-' 
fon of great diftinftion, as well as {kill and experience 
in war. This man, having fled to Antony, foon 
gained his confidence, and was by him eafily prevailed - 
upon to engage in a war againft his countrymen. 

But Phraates, juftly dreading the confequences cf 
fuch a perfon’s defection, fent a folemn embaffy to in¬ 
vite him home on fuch terms as he fhould think fit- 
to accept: which greatly provoked Antony; though 
he did not hinder him from returning, left others fhould 
thereby be difcour'aged from coming over to him.' 

He therefore difmiffed him with great civility, fending- 1 
ambaffadors at the fame time to Phraates to treat of 
a peace. Thus he hoped to divert the Parthian mo¬ 
narch’s attention from making the neceffary prepara¬ 
tions for war, and that he (hould be able to fall upon 
him in the fpring when he was in no condition to 
make refiftanre. But herein he was greatly difap- 
pointed ; for on his arrival at the Euphrates, which he 
intended to paf«, and enter the Parthian dominions on 
that fide, he found all the paffes fo well guarded, that 
he thought proper to enter Media, with a defign firft 
to reduce that country, and then to enter Parthia. 21 

This plan had been fuggefted to him by Artabazus Anthony 
king of Armenia, who in the end betrayed him ; for betrayed 
inftead of conducting the army the ftraight way from- b y Ana ; 
Zougma on the Euphrates, to the Araxes which part- 
ed Media from Armenia, and which was about 500 mell ; * t 
miles diftant from the place w hence he firft fet out, 
Artabazus led them over rocks and mountains fo far 
about, that the army had marched above 1000 miles 
before they reached the borders of Media, where they 
intended to begin the war. Thus they were net only 
greatly fatigued, but had not fufficient time, the year 
being far l'pent, to put in execution the defign on 
which they had come. However, as Antony was 
impatient to get back to Cleopatra, he left behind 
him mod of the baggage of the army, and 300 wag¬ 
gons loaded with battering rams and other military 
engines for fieges ; appointing Statianus, one of his 
lieutenants, with a body of io,oco men to guard 
them, and to b;ing them, by flower marches, after the > 

army. 
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army. With the reft of the forces he marched more 
than 300 miles before ,the reft, without allowing his 
men any rcfpite till he arrived at Praafpa or Plirahata, 
the capital of Media, which he immediately inverted. 
But the Parthians, well knowing that he could not 
make any progrefs without his military machines, 
palled by his army, in order to attack Statianus; which 
they did with fuch l'uccefs, that the body commanded 
by him were all to a man cut olf, and all their military 
engines taken, among which was a battering ram 80 
leet long. 

Antony, notwithftanding this difafter, continued 
the liege of Praafpa; but was daily haralfed by fallies 
cf the garrifon from within, and the enemy’s army 
without. At laft he began to think of a retreat when 
his provifions were almoft exhaufted, finding it im- 
pofflble to become mafter of the city. But as he was 
to march 300 miles through the enemy’s country, he 
thought proper firft to fend ambaffadors to the Par¬ 
thian monarch, acquainting him that the Ri man peo¬ 
ple were willing to allow him a peace, provided he 
would reftore the ftandards and prifoners taken at 
Carrhte. Fhraates received the ambaffadors, fitting 
on a golden throne; and, after having bitterly in¬ 
veighed again!! the avarice and unbounded ambition 
of the Romans, told them that he would not part 
with the ftandards and prifoners; but that if Antony 
would immediately raife the liege of Praafpa, he would 
fuffer him to retire unmoleftcd. 

Antony, who was reduced to great ftraits, no 
"leaves Par- fooner received this anfwer than he broke up the liege, 
and marched towards Armenia. However, Phraates 
was not fo good as his word; for the Romans were 
attacked by the enemy no fewer than 1 Slimes on their 
march, and were thrice in the utmoft danger of being 
cut off. A famine alfo raged in the Roman army; 
upon which they began to defert to the enemy; and 
indeed Antony woukl probably have been lefc by 
himfelf, had not the Fa'thians, in a very cruel as 
well as impolitic manner, murdered all thofe who fled 
to them, in fight of the reft- At laft, after having 
loft 32,000 men, and being reduced to fuch defpair 
that he was with difficulty prevented from laying vio¬ 
lent hands on himfelf, he reached the river Araxcs; 
when his men, finding tbemfelves cut of the reach of 
the enemy, fell down on the ground, and killed it with 
tears of joy. 

Antony was no fooner gone, than the kings of Me¬ 
dia and Parthia quarrelled about the booty the, had 
taken; and after various contefts Phraates reduced 
all Media and Armenia. After this, being elated with 
his conquefts, he oppreffed his fubjedts in fuch a cruel 
and tyrannical manner, that a civil war took place; in 
which the competitors were alternately driven out and 
reftored, till the year 50, when one Vologefes, the fon 
of Gortarzes, a former king, became peaceable poffef- 
for of the throne. He carried on feme wars againft 
the Romans, but with very indifferent fuccefs, and at 
la,\ g’adly confented to a renewal of the ancient trea¬ 
ties with that powerful people. 

Fi -cm this time the Parthian hi (lory affords nothing 
fubdned by remarkable till the reign of the emperor Trajan; when 
Trajan. the Parthian king, by name Cofdroes, infringed the 
treaty with Rome, by d iving out the king of Arme¬ 
nia. Upon this Trajan, who was glad of any pre- 
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tence to quarrel with the Parthians, immediately ha- 
ftened into Armenia. His arrival there was fo fudden 
and unexpedted, that he reduced almoft the whole 
counlry without oppofition; and took prifoner Par- 
thamafiris, the king whom the Parthians had let up. 
After this he entered Mefopotamia, took the city of 
Nifibis, and reduced to a Roman province the wdiole 
of that wealthy country. 

Early in the fpring of the following year, Trajan, 
who had kept his wfinter quarters in Syria, took the 
field again; but was w^armly eppofed by Cofdroes. 
He found him encamped on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, with a defign to difpute his paffage: which he 
did with fuch vigour, that the emperor, after having 
feveral times attempted to ford that river, and been 
always repulfed with great {laughter, was obliged to 
caufe boats to be built on the neighbouring mountains, 
which he privately conveyed from thence on carriages 
t) the water fide; and having in the night time form¬ 
ed a bridge with them, he palled his army the next 
day ; but not wi hout great lofs and danger, the Par¬ 
thians harafling his men the wffiole time with inceffimt 
ffiowers of arrows, w hich did great execution. Ha¬ 
ving gained the oppofite bank, he advanced boldly in¬ 
to Affyria, the Parthians flying every w here before 
him, and made himfelf mafter of Arbela. Thence he 
purlued his march; fubJuing, wfith incredible rapidity, 
countries where the Roman ftandard had never been 
difplayed before. Babylonia, or the province of Ba¬ 
bylon, voluntarily fubmitted to him. The city itiV.f 
was, after a vigorous refiftance, taken by (form ; by 
which means he became mafter of all Chaldea and Af¬ 
fyria, the two richeft provinces of the Parthian em¬ 
pire. From Babylon he marched to Cteliphon, the 
metropolis of the Parthian monarchy ; wdiich he be- 
fiegvd, and at laft reduced. But as to the particulars 
of thefe great conquefts, we are quite in the dark; this 
expedition, however glorious to the Roman name, be¬ 
ing rather hinted at than deferibed, by the writers of 
thofe times. Wh ; le Trajan was thus making war in 
the heart of the enemy’s country, Cofdroes, having re¬ 
cruited his army, marched into Mefopotamia, with a 
defign to recover that country and cut off all commu¬ 
nication betwe n the Roman army and Syria. On 
his arrival in that province, the inhabitants flocked to 
him from all parts; and mod of the c’ties, driving out 
the g-irrifons left by Trajan, opened their gates to him. 
Hereup n the emperor detached Lucius and M tr.imus, 
two of his chief commanders, into Mefopotamia, to 
keep fuch cities in awe as had not revoked, and to 
open a communication with Syria. Maximus was met 
by Cofdroes; and having ventured a battle, his army 
was entirely defeated, and himfelf killed. But Lucius 
being joined by Euricius and Clarius, two other com¬ 
manders fent by Trajan with frelh fupplies, gained 
confiderable advantages over the eneipy, ar.d retook the 
cities of Nifibis and Seleucia,, which had revolted. 

And now Trajan, feeing hiir felf poffeffed of all the 
bell and moft fruitful provinces of the Parthian em¬ 
pire, bat at the fame time being well apprifid that he 
could not without a vaft expence, maintain his con- 
q lofts, nor keep in fubjediion fo fierce and warlike a 
people at fuch a diftance from Italy ; re olved to fet 
ever them a king of his own choofing, who fliould bold 
the crown of him an i his fitcceffors, and ackr.owl.dga 
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them as his lords and fovereigns. 
repaired to Ctefiphon; and having there affembled the 
chief men of that nation, he crowned one of the royal 
family, by name Parthanafpates, king of Parthia, ob¬ 
liging all who were prefer,t to pay him their alle¬ 
giance. He chofe Parthanafpates, becaufe that prince 
had joined him on his firft entering the Parthian domi¬ 
nions, conducted him with great fidelity, and fiiown 
on all occafions an extraordinary attachment to the 
Romans. Thus the Parthians were at laft fubdued, 
and their kingdom made tributary to Rome. But they 
did not long continue in this ftate of fubjeftion : for 
they no fooner heard of Trajan’s death, which hap- 
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With this view he obferves, had no great reafon to'boaft of their victories Parthia 

and conquefts. --«- 1 

However, Verus, who had never ftirred during 
the whole time of the war from Antioch and Daph¬ 
ne, took upon him the lofty titles of Parthicus 
and Armenian, as if he had acquired them juftly in 
the midft of his pleafures and debaucheries. After 
the revolt and death of CafiGus, Antoninus the Phi- 
lofopher, repaired into Syria to fettle the affairs of that 
province. On his arrival there, he was met by ambaffa- 
dors from Vologefes; who having recovered moll of the 
provinces fubdued by Caffius, and being unwilling 
either to part with them or engage in a new war, foli- 


pened fhortly after, than, taking up arms, they drove cited the emperor to confirm him in the poffeffion of 
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Parthanafpates from the throne; and recalling Cof- 
droes, who had retired into the country of the Hyr- 
canians, openly revolted from Rome. Adrian, who 
was then commander in chief of all the forces in the 
eaft, and foon after acknowledged emperor by the ar¬ 
my, did not care, though he was at that time in Sy¬ 
ria with a very numerous army, to engage in a new 
war with the Parthians; but contented himfilf with 
preferving the ancient limits of the empire, without 
any ambitious profpedts of further conquefts. There¬ 
fore, in the beginning of his reign, he abandoned thofe 
provinces beyond the Euphrates which Trajan had 
conquered ; withdrew the Roman garrifons from Me- 
fopotamia ; and, for the greater fafety of other places, 
made the Euphrates the boundary of and barrier in 
thofe parts, pofting his legions along the banks of that 
river. 

Cofdroes died after a long reign, and was fucceeded 
by his eldeft fon Vologefes: in whofe reign the Alani 
breaking into Media, then fubjetft to the Parthians, 
committed there great devaftations ; but were prevail¬ 
ed upon, with rich prefents fent them by Vologefes, 
to abandon that kingdom and return home. Upon 
their retreat, Vologefes, having no enemy to contend 
with at home, fell unexpectedly upon Armenia; fur- 
prifed the legions there; and having cut them all in 
pieces to a man, entered Syria; defeated with great 
flaughter Attilius Cornelianus, governor of that pfo- 
vince j and advanced without oppofition to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Antioch; putting everywhere the Ro¬ 
mans, and thofe who favoured them, to the fword. 
Hereupon the emperor Verus, by the advice of his 
colleague Antoninus furnamed the Phtlofopher, leaving 
Rome, haftened into Syria: and having driven the 
Parthians out of that province, ordered Statius Prif- 
cus to invade Armenia; andCaflius, with Martius Ve¬ 
rus, to enter the Parthian territories, and carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. Prifcus made himfelf 
mafter of Artaxata; and in one campaign drove the 
Parthians, though not without great lofs on his fide, 
quite out of Armenia. Caflius, on the other hand, 
having in feveral encounters defeated Vologefes, tho’ 
he had an army of 400,000 men under his command, 


them, promifing to hold them of him and to acknow¬ 
ledge the fovereignty of Rome. To thefe terms Anto¬ 
ninus readily agreed, and a peace was accordingly 
concluded between the two empires ; which Vologefes 
did not long enjoy, being foon after carried off by a 
diftemper, and not murdered by his own fubjeefs, as 
we read in Conftantinus Manaffes, who calls him Bele- 

i e h- 2J 

Upon his death, Vologefes III. the fon of his bro- Ctefiphon 
ther Sanatruces, and grandfon of Cofdroes, was rai- taken by 
fed to the throne. He tided with Niger againft the Severua * 
emperor Severus : who thereupon having fettled mat¬ 
ters at heme, marched with all his forces againft him; 
and advancing to the city of Ctefiphon, whither he 
had retired, laid clofe fiege to that metropolis. Volo¬ 
gefes made a moft gallant defence; but the city, after 
a long fiege, and much blood thed on both fides, was 
at length taken by affault. The king’s treasures, with 
his wives and children, fell into the emperors hands : 
but Vologefus himfelf had the good luck to make his 
efcape; which was a great difappe intment to Severus, 
who immediately difpatched an exprefs to acquaint the 
fenate with the luccel's that had attended him in his 
expedition againft the only nation that was then for¬ 
midable to Rome. But he had no fooner croffed the 
Euphrates, than Vologefes recovered all the provinces, 
except Mefopotamia, which he had reduced. Thefe 
expeditions were chargeable to the Romans, and coft 
them much blood, without reaping any advantages 
from them ; for as they had not 1'ufficient forces to 
keep in awe the provinces they had fubdued, the in¬ 
habitants, greatly attached to the family of Arfaces, 
never failed to return to their ancient obedience as 
foon as the Roman armies were withdrawn. Vologe¬ 
fes was foon after engaged in a war ftill more trouble- 
fome and deftru&ive, with his brother Artabanus, who, 
encouraged by fome of the difeontented nobles, at¬ 
tempted to rob him of the crown, and place it on his 
own head. Vologefes gained feveral vidories over his 
brother and rebellious fubjeds j but died before he 
could reftcre the empire to its former tranquility. 

Artabanus, who had a numerous army at his devo¬ 
tion, did not meet with any oppofition in feizing the 


reduced, in four years time, all thofe provinces which throne, vacant by the death of his brother, though 
had formerly fubmitted to Trajan, took Seleucia, Tiridates had a better title to it, as being his elder 
burnt and plundered the famous cities of Babylon and brother. He had fcarce fettkd the affairs of his king- 
Ctefiphon, with the ftately palaces of the Parthian dom, when the emperor Caracalla, defircus to figna- 
monarchs, and ftruck tenor into the moft remote pro- lize himfelf, as feveral of his predecefi’ors had done, 


vinces of that great empire. On his return, he loft 
above half the number of his forces by ficknefs and 
famine: fo that, after a’l, the Romans, as Spartianus 
1 


by fome memorable exploit againft the Parthians, fent 
a foleron embaffy to him, defiring his daughter i.i 
marriage. Artabanus, overjoyed at this propofol, 

which 
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which he thou 2,1 it would he attend. 4 with a 1 .ulin g 
peace between the two empire - , received the amba I Tu¬ 
dors with all poffible marks of honour, an! readily 
complied with their requeft. 
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fent a feemd embaffy to acquaint the king that lie 
was coming tofolemniae the nuptials; whereupon Ar- 
tabanus went to meet him attended wi.h the thief of 
the nobility and his bell; troops, all unumed, and in 
mod pompous habits: but this peaceable train no 
fooner approached the Roman army, than the fil- 
diers, on a fignal given them, falling upon the king’s 
retinue, made a moft terrible {laughter of the unarm¬ 
ed multitude, Artabanus himfelf cf’aping with great 
difficulty. The treacherous Caracall 1, having gained 
by this exploit great booty, and, as he thought, no lefs 
glory, wrote a long and landing- letter to the ferrate, 
affirming the title of Parthims far this piece of trea¬ 
chery; as he had before that of G.rmankus , for mur¬ 
dering, in like manner fmre of the German nobility. 

Art.ibantr, ref living to make the Romans pay dear 
for their inhuman and barbaricus treachery, railed the 
moft numerous army drat had ever been known in Par- 
ihia, croffed the Euphrates, and entered Syria, put¬ 
ting all to fire and fword. But Cara cal la being mur¬ 
dered before this invafion, Macrinus, who had fac- 
ceeded him, met die Parthians at the he id of a mighty 
army, eompofed of many legions, and all the auxilia¬ 
ries cf the ftates of Afia. The two armies no fooner 
came in fight of each other, but they engaged with 
the utmoft fury. The battle continued two days ; 
both Romans and Parthians fighting io o'oftinately, 
that night only parted them, without any apparent 
advantage on either fide ; though both retired when 
night had put an end to the conteft, crying, Vic¬ 
tory, victory. The field of battle was covered all over 
with dead bodies, there being already above 40,000 
tilled, including both Romans and Parthians: never- 
thelefs Artabanus was heard to fay, that the battle 
•was only begun, and that he would continue it till ei¬ 
ther the Parthians or Romans were all to a man cut 
-in pieces. But Macrinus, being well apprifed that 
the king came highly enraged againlt Caracalla in 
-particular, and dreading the confequences which would 
attend the definition of his army, fent an herald to 
Artabanus, acquainting him with the death of Cara¬ 
calla, and propofing an alliance between the two 
empires. The king, underftanding that his great 
enemy was dead, readily embraced the propofals of 
peace and amity, upon condition that all the prifoners 
who had been taken by die treachery of Caracalla 
ftiould be immediately reftored, and a large fum of 
money paid him to defray the expences of the war. 

Thefe articles being performed without delay or 
hefitation, Artabanus returned into Parthia, and Ma¬ 
crinus to Antioch. 

As Artabanus loft on this occalon the flower of 
his army, Artaxerxes, a Perfian of mean defeent, but 
of great courage and experience in war, revolting from 
the Parthians, prevailed on his countrymen to join him, 
and attempt the recovery of the fovereign power, 
which he £aid;they had been unjuftly deprived of, firft 
by the Macedonians, and afterwards by the Parthians 
their vaflals. Artabanus, upon die news of this revolt, 
marched with the whole ftrength of his kingdom to 
fupprefs it; but being met by Artaxerxes at the head 
of a no lefs powerful army, a bloody battle enfued, 
Vol. XIII. 


which is Cud to here 1 ;ll d three da/s. 
t!ie Parthians, though they behave! with the utmoft 
braver} - , and fought like men i 1 drip a a - , were forced 
to yield to the Pei finis, who w.ie commanded by a 
mute experienced leader. Moft of their troops were 
cut off in the flight; and the Ting himCcl. was taken 
prifoner, and foon after put death at Artaxerr.cs’s 
order. The Parthians, having loft in this fatal en¬ 
gagement both their king and their army, v.ere f.rced 
to fiibmit to the conqueror, and become vaffds to a 
nation which had been fobject to them for the fpa.e 
of 475 years. 

For an account of d'e manner-, enftorns, See. of die 
ancient Parthians, f e the a: dele P. rsia. 

PARTI, Partie, Pa ty, or P.r ted in hera’J y, 
is applied t > a fliield or efcutcheon den - ting, it divijej 
or marked out into partitions. 

Part 1 per pals, is when the fhirid is divided ptrptn- 
dicilarly into two halves, by a cut in th: middle horn 
top to bottom. 

Pr in per fefs, is when the cut is acrofs the midJL 
from fide to fide. 

Par.'/ per leti.l dexter, is when the cut com;', from 
the upper corner ofthe fliield on the right hand, and 
defeends ath wart to the oppofite lower corner. 

Parti per Lend J.wJler , is when the cut, c miru 
from the upper left corner, defeenis acroL to the qim¬ 
polite lower one 

All thefe partitions, according to M. dela Colotn- 
biere, have their origin from the cuts and bruifes that 
have appeared on fhields after engagements ; and, be¬ 
ing proofs of the dangers to which the b:<vers had 
been expofed, they 


gained 


them citeem 
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for which 

reafon they were tranfmitted to poftevity, and be¬ 
came arms and marks of honour to their future fn- 
millies. 

PARTIALITY. See SLr-parUahiy and Preju¬ 
dice. 

PARTICIPLE, in grammar, anadjeftive formed 
of a verb; fo called, becaufe it participates partly of 
the properties of a noun, and partly of thofe of a verb 
See Grammar. 

PARTICLE, in phyfiology, the minute part of a 
body, an affemblage of which conftitutes all natural 
bodies. 

In the new phtlofopby, particle isoften ufed in the 
famefenfe with atom in the ancient Epicurean philo- 
fophy, and corpufcle in the latter. Some writers, 
however, diftinguifh them ; making particle an affem¬ 
blage or compofition of two or more primitive and 
phyfically indivifible corpufcles or atoms: and cor- 
pufule, or little body, an affemblage or mafs cf feveral 
particles of fecondary corpufcles. The diftindtion, 
however, is of little moment, and, as to molt purpofes 
of phyfics, particle may be underftcod as fynonymous 
with corpufcle. Particles are then the elements of 
bodies; it is the various arrangement and texture of 
thefe, with the difference of the cchefion, &c. that 
conftitute - the various kind of bodies, hard, foft, li¬ 
quid, dry, heavy, light, &c. The fmalleft particles of 
corpufcles cohere with the flrongeft attractions, and 
always compofe bigger particles of weaker cohefion ; 
and many of thefe cohering compofe bigger particles, 
whofe vigour is ft >11 weaker; and thus on fur d vers 
fucccffions, till the progreffion end in the biggrit par¬ 
ticles, whereon the operations in chemiftry, and the 
5 G colours 
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colours of natural bodies, depend, and which by co¬ 
hering compofe bodies of fenfible bulks. 

The cohefion of the particles of matter, according 
to the Epicureans, was effesfted by hooked atoms ; the 
Ariftotelians thought it managed by reft, that is, by 
nothing at all. But Sir Ifaac Newton ihows it is done 
by means of a certain power, whereby the particles 
mutually attract or tend towards each other, which is 
{till perhaps giving a faff without the caufe. By this 
, attraction of the particles he Ihows that moft of the 
phenomena of the leifer bodies are affedted, as thofe of 
the heavenly bodies are by the attradtion of gravity. 
See Attraction and Cohesion. 

Particle, a teim in theology, ufed in the Latin 
church for the crumbs or little pieces of ccnfecrated 
bread, called in the Greek church /JupiSu c, The Greeks 
have a particular ceremony, called t«» of the 

particles , wherein certain crumbs of bread, not confe- 
crated, are offered up in honour of the Virgin, St John 
Baptift, and feveral other faints, They alio give them 
the name of irpoo-^npn, oblation. Gabriel archbilhop of 
Philadelphia wrote a little treatife exprefs mpi t®v 
/AipiJ'ay, wherein he endeavours to fhow the antiquity 
of this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in the litur¬ 
gies .of St Chryfoftom and Bafil. There has been 
much controverfy on this head between the reformed 
and catholic divines. Aubertin and Blondel explain 
a paflage in the theory of Germanus patriarch of Con- 
ftantinople, where he mentions the ceremony of the 
particles as in ufe in his time, in favour of the former ; 
Meffieurs de Port Royal conteft the explanation ; but 
M. Simon, in his notes on Gabriel of Philadelphia, 
endeavours to (how that the paflage itfelf is an inter¬ 
polation, not being found in the ancient copies of Ger¬ 
manus, and confequently that the difpute is very il'l 
grounded, 

Organic Particles, are thofe fmall moving bodies 
which are imperceptible without the help of glaffes ; 
for bsfides thofe animals which are perceptible to the 
fight, fome naturalifts reckon this exceedingly fmall 
fpecies as a feparate clafs, if not of animals properly 
fo called, at leaft of moving' bodies, which are 
found in the femen of animals, and which cannot be 
feen without the help of the microfcope. In confe¬ 
rence of thefe observations, different fyftems of ge¬ 
neration have been propofed concerning the fpermatic 
worms of the male and the eggs of the female. In 
the fecond volume of Buffon’s Natural hiftory, feveral 
experiments are related, tending to Ihow that thofe 
moving bodies which we difeover by the help of glaffes 
in the male femen are not real animals, but organic, 
lively, aflive, and indeftrudtible molecules, which pof- 
fefs the propriety of becoming a new organized body 
ftmilar to that from which they were extracted. Buf- 
fon found fuch bodies in the female as well as in the 
male femen ; and he fuppofes that the moving bodies 
which he obferved with the microfcope in infufions of 
the germs of plants are likewife vegetable organic mo¬ 
lecules. Needham, Wrifbcrg,-Spallanzani, and feveral 
other writers on the animal economy, have purfued the 
fame trad with M. de Buffcn. 

Some fuppofe that thefe organic molecules in the 
femen anfwer no purpofe but to exci;e the venereal 
defire ; but fuch an opinion cannot be well founded ; 
for eunuchs, who have no feminalliquor, are neverthe- 


lefs fubjedt to venereal defire. With refpedt to the 
beautiful experiments which have been made with the 
microfcope on organic molecules, M. Bonnet, that 
learned and excellent obferverof nature, remarks that 
they feem to carry us to the fartheft verge of the 
fenfible creation, did not reafon teach us that the 
fmalleft vifible globule of feminal liquor is the com¬ 
mencement of another univerfe, which, from its infinite 
fmallnefs, is beyond the reach of our beft microfcopes. 
— Animalcu’-es, properly fo called, mull not be con¬ 
founded with the wonderful organic particles of BufFon. 
See Animalcule. 

Particle, in grammer, a denomination for all thofe 
fmall words that tie or untie others, or that exprefs the 
modes or manners of words. See Grammar. 

PARTING, in metallurgy. See Metallurgv. 

Parting, in chemiftry an operation by which gold 
and filver are feparated from each other. As thefe 
two metals refift equally well the adtion of fire and of 
lead, they muft therefore be feparated by other me¬ 
thods. This reparation could not be effeded if they 
were not foluble by different menftruums. 

Nitrous acid, marine acid, and fulphur, which cannot 
diffolve gold, attack filver very eafily ; and therefore 
thefe three agents furnifh methods of feparating filver 
from gold, or of the operation called parting. 1 

Parting by nitrous acid is the moft convenient, and 
therefore moft ufed, and even almoft the only one em¬ 
ployed by goldfmiths and coiners. Wherefore it, is 
called fimply parting. That made with the marine 
acid is only made by cementation, and is known by 
the name of concentrated parting. Laftly, parting by 
fulphur is made by fufion, which the chemifts call the 
dry way, and is therefore called dry parting. 

P irting by Aquafortis. Although parting by aqua¬ 
fortis be eafy, as we have faid, it cannot however fuc- 
ceed or be very exad, unlefs we attend to fome effential 
circumftances. 

1. The gold and filver muft be in a proper propor¬ 

tion : for if the gold was in too great quantity, the fil¬ 
ver would be covered and guarded by it from the ac¬ 
tion of the acid. > 

Therefore, when effayers do not know the propor¬ 
tion of thefe two metals in the mafs to be operated up¬ 
on, they difeover it by the following method. 

They have a certain number of needles compofed of 
gold and filver allayed together in graduated propor¬ 
tions, and the allay of each needle is known by a mark 
upon it. Thefe are called proof needles. 

When effayers want to know nearly the proportion 
of gold and filver in a mafs, they rub this mafs upon a 
touchftone, fo as to leave a mark upon it. They then 
make marks upon the touchftorie with fome of the 
needles the colour of which they think comes neareft 
to that of the mafs. By comparing the marks of thefe 
needles with the mark of the mafs, they difeover nearly 
the proportion of the gold and filver in the mafs. 

If this trial ihows, that in any given mafs the filver, 
is not to the gold as three to one, this mafs, is improper 
for the operation of parting by aquafortis. In this 
cafe, the quantity of filver neceffary to make an allay 
of that proportion muft be added. 

This operation is called Quartation, probably.hecaufe. 
it reduces the gold to a fourth part oi the whole mafs. 

2. That the parting may be exadt, the nitrous acid 
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Parting. or aquafortis employed muft be very pure, and efpe- indeed precipitated into a luna cornea, and thus f;pr>- 
v “ cially free from mixture of vitriolic and marine acids, rated; but this reparation is not perfedt, as a fmall 
For if this was not attended to, a quantity of filvcr quantity of luna cornea will always remain diffolved by 
proportionable to thefe two ft reign acids would be fe- the acids, if this folution even could be only effected 
parated during the folution j and this portion of (liver by the fuperabundant water of thefe acids. Accord- 
reduced by thefe acids to vit.iol of filver and to luna ingly the filver is not fo accmately feparated from the 
cornea would remain mingled with the gold, which gold by aqua-tegia, as the gold is from the filver by 
consequently would not be entirely purified by the aquafortis. 

operation. The gold, after the parting by aquafortis, is much 

When the metallic mafs is properly allayed, it is to more eafily collected when it runains in lit:all maffts 
be reduced to plates, rolled up fpirally, called cornets; than when it is reduced to a powder, 
or to grains. Thefe are to be put into a matrafi, and When the mafs has been regularly quarted, that is, 
upon them a quantity of aquafortis is to be poured, when it contains three parts of filver and or.c part of 
the weight of which is to that of the filver as three to gold, we muft employ, particularly f. r the find folu- 
two : and as the nitrous acid employed for this opera- tion, an aquafortis fo weakened that heat is required 
tion is rather weak, the folution is aflifted, efpecially at to affift the folution of the filver; by whu.li means the 
firft, by the heat of a fand bath, in which the matrafs folution is made gently; and the gold wiiich rermirs 
is to be placed. When, notwithfi.Hiding the heat, preferves the form of the fmall madfes before the f.du- 
no further mark of folution appears, the aquafortis tion. If the aquafoitis employed were ftronger, the 
charged with filver is to be decanted. Frelh citrous paits of the gold would be di united and reduced to 
acid is to be poured into the matrafs, ftronger than the form of a powder, from the adlivity with v, hich 
the former, and in lefs quantity, which muft be boiled the folution would be made. 

on the refiduous mafs, and decanted as the former. We may indeed part by aquafortis a mafs containing 
Aquafortis muft even be boiled a third time on the two parts of filver to one part of gold: but then the 
remaining gold, that all the filver maybe certainly aquafortis muft be ftronger ; and it the folution be net 
diifolved. The gold is then to be wafhed with boiling too much haftened, the gold will more eafily remain in 
water. This gold is very pure if the operation has maffes after the operation. In both cafe-, the gold will 
been performed with due attention. It is called gold be found to be tarnifhed and blackened, probably from 
ofparting. what was lately called the phlogijlon of the nitrous acid. 

No addition of filver is required, if the quantity of Its parts have no adhefion together, becaufe the filver 
filver of the mafs is evidently much more confiderable diffolved from it has left many inteiftices; and the cor- 
than that of the gold : perfons who have not proof nets or grains of this gold will be eafily broken, unlefs 
needles and other apparatus to determine the propor- they be handled very carefully. To give them mere 
tion of the allay, may add to the gold an indeterini- folidity. they are generally put into a teft under a 
nate quantity of filver, obferving that this quantity be muffle and made red-hot; during which operation they 
rather too great than too fmall, and fo confiderable as contraft confiderably, and their parts are approxima¬ 
te render the mafs nearly as white as filver; fora large ted. Thefe pieces of gold are then found to be ren- 
quantity of filver is rather favourable than hurtful to dered much more folid, fo that they may be handled 
the operation: It has no other inconvenience than an without being broken. By this operation alfo the 
ufelefs expence, as the larger the quantity is of filver gold refumes its colour and luftre ; and as it generally 
the more aquafortis muft be employed. We ought to has the figure of cornets, it is called gold in cornets , or 
attend to this fadt, that the colour of gold is fcarcely grain gold. Effayers avoid melting it, as they choofe 
perceptible in a mafs two-thirds of which is filver and to preferve this form, which fliows that it has been 
one-third is gold; this colour then muft be much lefs parted. 

perceptible when the gold is only one-fourth part, or The gold and filver thus operated upon ought to 
lefs, of the whole mafs. have been previoufly refined by lead, and freed from 

If the quantity of gold exceeds that of the filver, all allay of other, metallic matters, fo t! at the gold 
the mafs may be expofed to the adtion of aqua-regia, which remains fiiould be as pure as is poflible. How- 
which would be a kind of inverfe parting, becaufe the ever, as this is the only metal which refills the adtiou 
gold is diffolved in that menftruum, and the filver is of aquafortis, it might be purified by parting from all 
not, but rather reduced to a luna cornea, which remains other metallic fubftances; but this is net generally 
in form of a precipitate after the operation. But done, for feveral reafons. Firft, becaufe the refining 
this method is not much pradlifed, for the following by lead is more expeditious and convenient for the 
reafons. reparation of the gold from the imperfect metals ; 

Firft, the gold cannot be eafily feparated from the fecondly, becaufe the filver, when afterwards feparated 
aqua-regia; for if the parting has been made with an from the aquafortis, is pure ; laftly, becaufe mod im- 
aqua-regia prepared with fal-ammoniac, or if the gold perfedt metals do not remain completely and entirely 
be precipitated by a volatile alkali, this gold has a ful- diffolved in nitrous acid, from the portion of phlogiftori 
minating quality, and its redudtion requires particular which this acid deprives them of, the gold would be 
operations. If the aqua-regia has been made with found after the parting mixed with the part of thefe 
fpirit of fait-, and the precipitation effedted by a fixed metals which is precipitated. 

alkali, the gold will not then be fulminating, but the The gold remaining after the parting ought to be 
precipitation will be very flow, and probably incom- well wafhed, to cleanfe it from any of the folution of fib 
plete. ver which might adhere to it; and for this purpofe diftil- 

Secondly, in the parting by aqua regia, thefilveris led water ought to be ufed, or at leaft water the purity 
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Parting, of which has been afoertained by its not forming a pre- 
v .cipitate with a folution of fiver, becaufe fuch a preci- 
pitar, would alter the purity of the gold. 

The filver diflblved in the aquafortis may be fepa- 
rated either by diftillation, in v hich cafe all the aqua¬ 
fortis is recovered very pure, and fit for another part¬ 
ing ; or it may be precipitated by feme fubftance 
which has a greater affinity than this metal with nitrous 
acid. Copper is generally employed for this purpofe 
at the mint. 

The folution of filver is put into copper vefTels. The 
aquafortis diffolves the copper, and the filver precipi¬ 
tates. When the filver is all precipitated, the new fo¬ 
lution is decanted, which is then a folution of copper. 
The precipitate is to be well walked, and may be melted 
into an ingot. It is called parted ft her. When this 
filver has been obtained from a mafs which had been 
refined by lead, and when it has been well wafhed from 
the folution of copper, it is very pure. 

Mr Cramer obferves juftly in his Treatife on Effay- 
ing, that however accurately the operation of parting 
has been performed, a fmall portion of filver always 
remains united with the gold, if the parting has been 
made by aquafortis ; or a fmall portion of the gold re¬ 
mains united with the filver, if the parting has been 
made by aqua regia : and he eftimates this fmall allay 
to be from a two hundredth to a hundred and fiftieth 
part; which quantity may be confidered as nothing 
for ordinary purpofes, bnt may become fenfible in ac¬ 
curate chemical experiments. Chem. Diet. 

The mals of gold and filver to be quarted ought 
" previoufly to be granulated; which may be done by 
. melting it in a crucible, and pouring it into a large 
veffel full of cold water, while at the lame time a rapid 
circular motic n is given to the water by quickly ftir- 
ring it round with a ftick or broom. 

The vefTels generally ufed for this operation, called 
partingglajfes, have the form of truncated cones, the 
bottom being commonly about feven inches wide, the 
aperture about one or two inches wide, and the height 
about 12 inches. Thefe glafs-veffels ought to have 
been well annealed, and chofen free from flaws; as 
one of the chief inconveniences attending the opera¬ 
tion, is, that the glaffes are apt to crack by expofure 
to cold, and even when touched by the hand. Some 
operators fecure their glalfes by a coating. For this 
purpofe they fpread a mixture of quicklime flaked 
with beer and whites of eggs upon linen cloth, which 
they wrap round the lower part of the veffel, leaving 
the upper part uncovered, that they may fee the pro- 
grefs of the operation; and over this cloth they apply 
a compofition of clay and hair. Schlutter advifes to 
put the parting-g'aJTes containing Lome water, and 
fupported by trevets, with fire under them. When 
the heat communicated by the water is too great, it 
may be diminiihed by adding cold water, which muft 
be done very carefully by pouring againft the fides of 
the pan, to prevent too fudden an application cf cold 
to the parting-glafs. The intention of this contri¬ 
vance is, that the contents of the glaffes, if thefe fhould 
break, may be received by the copper veffel. Into a 
glafs 15 inches high, and 10 or 12 inches wide at 
bottom, placed in a copper-pan 12 inches wide at 
bottom, 15 inches wide at top, and ro inches high,; he 
ufually put about So ounces of metal, with twice as 
much aquafortis. 


The aquafortis ought to be fo flrong as to be cl- Parting, 
pable of aiting fenfibly on filver when cold, but not To ~~ v 
ftrong as to a£t violently. If the aquafortis be very 
ftrong, however pure, and if the veffels be well elided, 
a fmall quantity of the gold will be diffolved along 
with the filver, which is to be guarded againft. 

Little heat ought to be applied at the beginning, 
the liquor being apt to fwell and rife over the veffel; 
but when the acid is nearly faturated, the heat may be 
ihfely increafed. 

When the folution ceafes, which may be known by 
the difcontinuance of the effervefcence, or emiffion cf 
air-bubbles, the liquor is to be poured off. If any 
grains appear entire, more aquafortis muft be added, 
that all the filver may be diflblved. If the operation 
has been performed (lowly, the remaining gold will 
have (till the form of diftindl maffes, which are to re¬ 
ceive folidity and colour by fire, in the manner direct¬ 
ed by the author of the dictionary. If the operation 
has been performed haftily, the gold will have the ap¬ 
pearance of a black mud or powder, which after five or 
fix wafhings with pure water muft be melted. 

The filver is ufually recovered by precipitating it 
from the aquafortis by means of copper-veffels into 
which the liquor is poured, or of plates of copper 
which are thrown along with the liquor into glafs- 
veffels. A confiderable heat is required to accelerate 
this precipitation. Dr Lewis fays, he Has obferved 
that when the aquafortis was perfectly faturated with 
filver, no precipitation was occafioned by plates of 
copper, till a drop or two of aquafortis was added to 
the liquor, and then the precipitation began and Con¬ 
tinued as ufual. 

The precipitated filver muft he Weil wafhed in boil¬ 
ing water, and fufed with fome nitre ; the ufe of which 
is to fcorify any cupreous particles which may adhere 
to the filver. 

From the folution of copper in aquafortis, a blue 
pigment, called verditer, is obtained by precipitation 
with whiting. Notes to Chem. Diet. 

Comeviraiecl Parting, alfo called Parting hy Ce¬ 
mentation, becaufe it is actually performed by cementa¬ 
tion, is ufed when the quantity of it is fo great in 
proportion to the filver, that it cannot be feparated 
by aquafortis. This operation Is done m the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

A cement is firft prepared, compofed of four parts 
of bricks powdered and fifted, of one part pf green 
vitriol calcined till it becomes red, and cf one part of 
common fait, ^’he whole is very accurately mixed to¬ 
gether, and a firm pafte is made of it by moiften- 
ing it with a little water or urine. This cement is 
called- cement royal, becaufe it is employed to purify 
gold, which is confidered by chemifts as the king of 
metals. 

The gold to be cemented is to be reduced to plates 
as thin as fmall pieces of money. At the bottom of 
the crucible or cementing-pot, a flratum of cement, of 
the thicknefs of a finger, is to be put, which is to be 
covered with plates of gold ; upon thefe another ftra- 
ttim of cement is to be laid, and then more plates of 
gold, till the crucible Or pot is filled with thefe alter¬ 
nate ftrata of cement and of gold. The whole is then to 
be covered with a lid, which is to be luted with a 
mixture of clay and fand. This pot is to. be placed 
in a furnace, or oven, aud heated by degrees till it is 
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Parting, moderately red, which heat is to be continued during 
" v 24 hours. The heat mull not be fo great as to melt 
the gold. The pot or crucible is then left to cool, 
and the gold is to be carefully feparated from the ce¬ 
ment, and boiled at different times in a large quantity 
of pure water. This gold is to be effayed upon a 
touchftone or otherwife 5 and if it be found not fuffi- 
ciently purified, it is to be cemented a fecond time in 
the fame manner. 

The vitriolic acid of the bricks and of the calcined vi¬ 
triol difengages the acid of the common fait during this 
cementation: and this latter acid diffolves the diver al¬ 
layed with the gold, and feparates it by that means. 

This experiment proves, that although marine acid, 
while it is liquid, cannot attack filver, it is neverthe- 
lefs a powerful folvent of that metal. But for this 
purpofe it mull be applied to the filver in the ftate of 
vapours, extremely concentrated, and aflifted with a 
confiderable heat. All thefe circumftances are united 
in the concentrated parting. 

This experiment proves alfo, that notwithftanding 
all thefe circumftances, which favour the aftion of the 
marine acid, it is incapable of diffolving gold. 

: Laftly, the marine acid in this ftate more effedlual- 
ly diffolves the filver than the nitrous acid does in the 
parting by aquafortis,- fmee this operation fuceeeds 
well when the filver is in fo fmall a proportion as that 
it would be protected from the action of the nitrous 
acid in the ordinary parting. 

In ft end of fea-fah, nitre may be ufed with equal 
fuccefs ; becaufe the nitrous acid is then put in a ftate 
to attack the filver, notwithftanding the quantity of 
gold which covers it. 

Dry-PARTiNG, Dry-parting, or parting by fufion, is 
performed by fulphur, which has the property of unit¬ 
ing eafily with filver, while it does not attack gold. 

This method of feparating thefe two metals would 
be the cheapeft, the moft expeditious and convenient 
of any, if the fulphur could diffolve the filver, and fe- 
parate it from the gold as well and as eafily as nitrous 
acid does; but, on the contrary, we are obliged to 
employ a particular treatment, and a kind of concen¬ 
tration, to begin the union of the fulphur allayed with 
gold. Then repeated and troublefome fufions mull be 
made, in each of which we are obliged to add diffe¬ 
rent intermediate fubftances, and particularly the me¬ 
tals which have the ftrongeft affinity with fulphur, 
to affift the precipitation, which in that cafe does not 
give a regulus of pure gold, but a gold ft.il! allay¬ 
ed with much filver, and even with a part of the pre¬ 
cipitating metals: fo that, to complete the operation, 
cupellation is neceffary, and alfo parting by aqua¬ 
fortis. 

From what we have faid concerning this operation, 
we may perceive, that it ought not to be made but 
when the quantity of filver with which the gold is al¬ 
layed is fo great, that the quantity of gold which might 
be obtained by the ordinary parting is not fufficientto 
pay the expences; and that it is only proper for concen¬ 
trating a large quantity of gold in a fmaller quantity 
of filver. As this dry parting is troublefome, and even 
expenfive, it ought not to be undertaken but on a con¬ 
fiderable quantity of filver allayed with gold. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Cramer, Schlatter, Schlinder, and all good 
chemifts and artifts who have given precedes for the 


dry-parting, recommended its nfe onlyin the abovemen- Par ting. 
tioueJ cates. We wifh that this operation could be ' v “ 
improved : it would be much more advantageous if it 
could be done by two or three fufions ; and it by thefe 
an c-x.tfl feparation could be obtained of a fmall quan¬ 
tity of gold mixed with a large quantity of filver. 

Cl ?n. Hitt. 

/-.$ this operation for extracting a fmall quantity of 
gold from a large quantity of filver is, notwithftanding 
its inconveniences, approved by Schlutter, Scheffer, 
and other authors, and pradlifed in Hartz, we ffiall 
add what Dr Lewis, in his excellent Hiftory of Gold, 
has faid upon the fubjeft. 

The moft advantageous method of feparating a fmall 
portion of gold from a large one of filver, appears to. 
be by means of fulphur, which unites with and fcori- 
fies the filver without affedting the. gold ; but as ful- 
pburated filver does not flow thin enough to fuffer the 
fmall particles of gold diffufed through it to reunite 
and fettle at the bottom, fome addition is neceffary for 
colleflifig and carrying them down. 

In order to the commixture with the fulphur, 50 or 
60 pounds of the mixed metal, or as much as a large 
crucible -will receive, are melted at once, and reduced 
into grains, by taking out the fluid matter, with a 
fmall crucible made red-hot, and pouring it into cold 
water ftirred with a rapid circular motion. From an 
eighth to a fifth of the granulated metal, according as 
it is richer or poorer in gold, is referred, and the reft 
well mingled with an eighth of powdered fulphur. 

The grains enveloped with the fulphur are again put 
into the crucible, and the fire kept gentle for fome 
time, that the filver, before it melts, may be thorough¬ 
ly penetrated by the fulphur: if the fire was haffily 
urged, great part of the fulphur would be diffipated 
without aefting upon the metal. 

If to fulphurated filver in fufion pure filvei be add¬ 
ed, the latter falls to the bottom, and farms there a 
diftiruft fluid not mifcible with the other. T^ e P ar * 
tides of gold, having no affinity with the fulphurated 
filver, join themfelve's to the pure filyer, wherever they 
come in contact with it, and are thus transferred from 
the former into the latter, more or lefs perfectly ac¬ 
cording as the pure filver was more or lefs thoroughly 
diffufed through the mixed. It is for this ufe that a 
part of the granulated metal was referved. The ful¬ 
phurated mafs being brought into perfedt fufion, and 
kept melted for near an hour in a clofe covered cru¬ 
cible, one-third of the referved grains is thrown in; 
and as foon as this is melted, the whole is well ftir¬ 
red, that the frelh filver may be diftributed through 
the mixed, to colledl the gold from it. The ftirring 
is performed with a wooden rod; an iron one would 
be corroded by the fulphur, fo as to deprive the mix¬ 
ed of its due quantity of fulphur, and likewife render 
the fubfequent purification of the filver more trouble¬ 
fome. The fufion being continued an hour longer, 
another third of the unfulphurated grains is added, 
and an hour after this the remainder ; after which the 
fufion is further continued for fome time, the matter 
being ftirred at leaft every half hour from the begin¬ 
ning to the end, and the crucible kept clofely covered 
in the intervals. 

The fulphurated filver appears in fufion of a dark- 
hrown colour; after it has been kept melted for a cer¬ 
tain 
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Parting, tain time, a part of the fulphur having efcaped from 
v the top, the furface becomes white, and fome bright 
drops of filver, about the fize of peafe, are perceived 
on it. When this happens, which is commonly in 
about three hours after the laft addition of the refer¬ 
red grains, fooner or later according as the crucible 
has been more or lefs clofely covered, and the matter 
more or lefs ftirred, the fire mud be immediately dif- 
eontinued ; for otherwife more and more of the filver, 
thus lofing its fulphur, would fubfide and mingle with 
the part at the bottom in which the gold is collected. 
The whole is poured cut into an iron mortar greafed 
and duly heated ; or if the quantity is too large to be 
fafely lifted at once, a part is firft taken out from the 
top wi:h a fmall crucible, and the reft poured into the 
mortar. The gold, diffufed at firft through the whole 
mafs, is now found colledted into a part of it at the 
bottom, amounting only to about as much as was re- 
ferved unfulphurated. This part may be feparated 
from the fulphurated filver above it by a chiffel and 
hammer; or more perfectly, the furface of the lower 
mafs being generally rugged and unequal, by, placing 
the whole mafs with its bottom upwards in a crucible ; 
the fulphurated parts quickly melt, leaving unmelted 
that which contains the gold, which may thus be 
completely feparated from the other. The fulphurated 
filver is effayed by keeping a portion of it in fufion in 
an open crucible till the fulphur is diffipafed, and then 
diffolving it in aquafortis. If it fhould be found to 
contain any gold, it is to be melted again ; as much 
more unfulphurated filver is to be added as was em¬ 
ployed in each of the former injedtions, and the fufion 
continued about an hour and a half. 

The gold thus collected into a part of the filver, may 
be further concentrated into a fmaller part, by granu¬ 
lating the mafs and repeating the whole procefs. The 
operation may be again and again repeated, till fo 
much of the filver is feparated, that the remainder 
may be parted by aquafortis without too much ex¬ 
pence. 

The foregoing- procefs, according to Mr Schlutter, 
is pradtifed at Rammellberg in the Lower Hartz. The 
prevailing metal in the ore of Rammellberg is lead ; 
the quantity of lead is at moft4C pounds on a quintal 
or 100 pounds of the ore. The lead worked off on a 
teft or concave hearth yields about no grains of fil¬ 
ver, and the filver contains only a 384th part of gold; 
yet this little quantity of gold amounting fcarcely to 
a third of a grain in a hundred weight of this ore, is 
thus colledted with profit. The author above-men¬ 
tioned confines this method offeparation to fuch filver 
as is poor in gold, and reckons parting with aquafortis 
more advantageous where the gold amounts to above a 
fiqth of the filver : he advifes alfo not to attempt con¬ 
centrating the gold too far, as a portion of it will al¬ 
ways be taken up again by the filver. Mr Scheffer, 
however, relates (in the Swedifh Memoirs for the year 
1752), that he has by this method brought the gold 
to perfedt finenefs ; and that he has likewife colledted 
a'l the gold which the filver contained; the filver of 
the laft operations, which had taken up a portion of 
the gold, being referved to be worked over again with 
a frefh quantity of gold-holding filver. The fulphu¬ 
rated filver is purified by continuing it in fufion for 
fome time with a large fuiface expofed to the air; the 


fulphur gradually exhales, and leaves the filver en- Parti fan; 
tire. Partner- 

PARTISAN, in the .art of war a perfon dexterous 
in commanding a party ; who, knowing the country 
well, is employed in getting intelligence, or furpri- 
hng the enemy’s convoy, &c. The word aiff means 
an officer fent out upon a party, with the command of 
a body of light troops, generally under the appellation 
of the partilan’s corps. It is alfo neceffary that this 
corps Ihould be compofed of infantry, light-horfe, and 
huffars. 

PARTNERSHIP, is a contradl among two or 
more perlons, to carry on a certain bufinefs, at their 
joint expence, and fliare the gain or lofs which arifes 
from it. Of this there are four kinds. 

I. Occafional joint trade, wheie two or more mer¬ 
chants agree to employ a certain fum in trade, and 
divide the gain or lofs fo foon as the adventure is 
brought to an iffue. This kind of contra# being 
generally private, the parties concerned are not liable 
for each other. If one of them purchafe goods on 
truft, the furnilher, who grants the credit through 
confidence in him alone, has no recourfe, in cafe of- 
his infolvency, againft the other partners. They are 
only anfwerable for the fhare of the adventure that be¬ 
longs to the infolvent partner. 

If it be propofed to carry the adventure farther 
than originally agreed on, any partner may with¬ 
draw his intereft ; and if it cannot be feparated from 
the others, may infill; that the whole fhall be brought 
to an iffue. 

II. Standing companies, which are generally efla- 
blilhed by written contra# between the parties, where 
the ftock, the firm, duration, the divifion of the gain 
or lofs, and other circumftances, are inferted. 

All the partners are generally authorifed to fign by 
the firm of the company, though this privilege may 
be confined to fome of them by particular agreement. 

The firm ought only to be fubferibed at the place, 
where the copartnery is eftablifhed. If a partner has 
occafion, when abfent, to write a letter relating to 
their affairs, he fubfcribes his own name on account of 
the company. When the fame partners carry on bu¬ 
finefs at different places, they generally choofe diffe¬ 
rent firms for each. The fignature of each partner is 
generally fent to new correfpondents ; and when a 
partner is admitted, although there be no alteration in 
the firm, his fignature is tranfmitted, with an intima¬ 
tion of the change in the copartnery to all their corre¬ 
fpondents. Houfes that have been long eftablifhed, 
often retain the old firm, though all the original part¬ 
ners be dead or withdrawn. 

The powers of each partner are, in general, dis¬ 
cretionary ; but they ought not to a#, in matters of 
importance, without cnnfulting together, when there 
is an opportunity. No partner is liable to make good 
the lofs arifing from his judging wrong in a cafe where 
he had authority to a#.. If he exceeds his power,, 
and the event prove unfuccefsful, he mull; bear the lofs; 
but if it prove fuccefsful, the gain belongs to the com¬ 
pany ; yet if he acquaint the company immediately 
of what he has done, they muft either acquiefce there¬ 
in or leave him the chance of gain, as well as the rifle of 
lofs. 

All debts ccntraffed under the firm of the company 

are 
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Partner- are binding on the whole partners, though the money 
was borrowed by one of them for his private ufe, with- 
’ v out the confent of the reft. And if a partner exceeds 
h's power, the others are neverthelefs obliged to im¬ 
plement his engagements: though they may render 
him refponfible for his milbehaviour. 

Although the fums to be advanced by the partners 
be limited by the contrafl, if there be a necelllty for 
railing more money to aniwer emergencies or pay the 
debts' of the company, the partners muft furniih what 
is neceffary in proportion to their {hares. 

A debt to a company is not cancelled by the pri¬ 
vate debts of the partner ; and when a partner becomes 
infolvent, the company is not bound for his debts be¬ 
yond the extent of h’s ihare. 

The debts of a company are preferable, on the 
company’s effects, to the private debts of the part¬ 
ners. 

Partnerfiiip is generally diffolved by the death of a 
partner; yet, when there are more partners than two, 
it may, by agreement, fubfift among the furvivors. 
Sometimes it is ftipulated, that, in cafe of the death 
of a partner, his place fhall be fupplied by his fon, or 
fome other perfon condefcended on. The contrail 
ought to fpecify the time and manner in which the 
furviving partners (hall reckon with the executors of 
the deceafed for his {hare of the flock, and a rea- 
fonable time allowed for that purpofe. 

When partnerfhip is diffolved, there are often out- 
ftanding debts that cannot be recovered for a long 
time, and effefls that cannot eufily be difpofed of. 
The partnerfhip, though diffolved in other refpefls, 
ftill fubfifts for the management of their outftanding 
affairs: and the money anting from them is divided 
among the partners, or their reprefentatives, when it 
is recovered. But as this may protrail the final fettle- 
men t of the company’s affairs to a very inconvenient 
length, other methods are fbmetimes ufed to bring 
them to a conclufion, either in confequence of the ori¬ 
ginal contrafl, or by agreement at the time of diffolu- 
tion. Sometimes the debts and effefls are fold at auc¬ 
tion ; fometimes they are divided among the partners; 
and when there are two partners, one divides them in¬ 
to fhares, as equal as poffible, and the other cboofes 
either {hare he thinks beft. 

If a partner withdraws, he continues refponfible for 
his former partners till it be publicly known that 
he hath done fo. A deed of feparation, regiftered 
at a public office, is fufficient prefumption of fuch no¬ 
toriety. 

111 . Companies, where the bufinefs is condufled by 
officers. There are many companies of this kind in 
Britain, chiefly eftab’.ifhe J for purpofes which require 
a larger capital than private merchants can command. 
The laws with refpeft to thefe companies, when not 
confirmed ..by public authority, are the fame as the 
former, but the articles of their agreement ufually 
very different. The capital is condefcended on; and 
divided into a certain number c.f (hares, whereof each 
partner may hold one or more, but is generally reftrifl- 
ed to a certain number. Any partner may transfer 
his (hare ; and the company muft admit his affignee as 
a partner. The death of the partners has no effefl on 
the company. No partner can ail perfonally in the 
affairs of the company : but the execution of their bu- 
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finefs is intruded to officers, for whom they are refpon- Piro'cr- 
fible ; and, when the partners are numerous, the fu- diip, 
perintendenoy of the officers is committed to direftors artr ‘ ^ e ~. 
cli fen annually, or at other appointed times, by the 
partners. 

IV. Companies incorporated by authority. A (late 
charter is neceffary to enable a company to hold lands, 
to have a common feal, and enjoy the other privileges 
of a corporation. A charter is fometimes procured, 
in order to limit the rifle of the partners : for, in every 
private company, the partners are liable for the debts, 
without limitation ; in corporated fodnies, they are 
only liable foi their (hares in the flock of the fociety. 

The incorporation of focieties is fometimes authorifed 
by aft of the legifiature ; but this high authority is r.ct 
neceffary, unlefs for conferring excluftve privileges. 

Mr Puley fays, “ I know of nothing upon the fub- Moral and 
jeft of partnerfiiip that requires explanation, but how Political 
the profits are to be divided where one partner contri- 
butes money and the other labour, which is a common 
cafe. 

“ Rule. From the flock of the partnerfiiip deduft 
the fum advanced, and divide the remainder between 
the moneyed partner and the labouring partner, in the 
proportion of the intereft of the money to the wages 
of the labour, allowing fuch a rate of intereft as money 
might be borrowed for upon the fame fecurity, and 
fuch wages as a journeyman would require for the fame 
labour and truft. 

“ Example. A advances 1000I. but knows nothing 
cf the bufinefs ; B produces no money, but has been 
brought up to the bufinefs, and undertakes to condudl 
it. At the end of the -;ar the flock and effefls of 
the partnerfhip amount to i 2001. ccnfequently there 
are 200 1 . to be divided. Now nobody would lend 
money upon the event of the bufinefs fucceeding,, 
wh : ch is A’s fecurity, under 6 per cent, therefore A 
muft be allowed 60 1 . for the intereft of his money. B, 
before he engaged in the partnerfhip, earned 30 1. a 
year in the fame employment: his labour, therefore, 
ought to be valued at 301. and the 2001. muft be di¬ 
vided between the partners in the proportion of 60 to 
30 ; that is, A muft receive 133 1 . 6s. 8d. and B 66 1 . 

13 s 4 d. If there be nothing gained, A lofes his in¬ 
tereft, and B his labour, which is right. If the origi¬ 
nal flock be diminifhed, by this rule, B lofes only 
his labour as before; whereas A lofes his intereft 
and part of the principal: for which eventual difad- 
vantage A is compenfated, by having the intereft of 
his money computed at 6 per cent, in the divifion of the 
profits when there is any. It is true, that the divifion of 
the profit is feldom forgotten in the conftitution r.f the 
partnerfhip ; and is therefore commonly fettled by ex- 
prefs agreement; but thefe agreements, to be equitable, 
fhould puifue the pr nciple of the rule here laid down. 

All the partners are bound by what any me of them, 
does in the courfe of the bufinefs; lor, quoad hoc , each, 
partner is confidered as an authorifed agent for the 
reft.” 

PARTRIDGE, in ornithology. See Tetrao. 

The partridge is fo valuable at the table, that a 
great many ways of taking it have been invented by 
fportfmen, all of which fucceed from the natural folly 
and timidity of the affinal. 

The places parti idges delight in m-ft are corn-fields, 

efpecisfl’.y 
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Partridge, efpecially whilft the corn grows, for under that cover 
‘ * they fhelter and breed ; neither are thofe places unfre¬ 

quented by them when the corn is cut dcwn, by rea- 
Ibn of the grain they find there, efpeeially in wheat- 
itubble, the height of which they delight in, being to 
them as a covert or fhelter When the wheat ilubble 
is much trodden by men or beafts., they then betake 
themfelves to the barley bubble, provided it be frefh 
and untrodden ; and they will, in the furrows, amonglt 
the clots, branches, and long grafs, hide.both them¬ 
felves and coveys, which are fometimes 20 in number 
nay 30 in a covey. ", 

When thewinter-feafim is arrived, and the ftubble- 
fields are ploughed up, or otter-foiled with cattle, par¬ 
tridges retort into the upland meadows and lodge in 
the dead-grafs, or fog under hedges, amonglt mole¬ 
hills, or under the roots of trees: fometimes they re¬ 
fort to coppices, and under-woods, efpecially if any 
corn-fields are adjacent, or where there is grown broom, 
brake, ferns. See. 

In the harveft-time, when every field is full of men 
and cattle, in die day time they are found in the fallow- 
fields which are next adjoining to the corn-fields, where 
they lie lorking till evening or morning, and then they 
feed among the fheaves of corn. 

When their haunts are known, according to the fi¬ 
liation of the country and feafon of the year, the 
next care mud be to find them out in their haunts, 
which is done feveral ways. Some do it by the eye 
only ; and this art can never be taught, but learned 
by frequent experience, the colour of the birds being 
fo like that of tUf earth at a diflance, that no eye but 
a very converfaat one could diftinguifh them. When 
they are once feen, the bufinefs is to keep the eye up¬ 
on them, and tlieti to keep in continual motion. They 
are a very lazy bird, and by this means will let a per- 
fon almoft tread upon them ; though if the perfon 
ftands ftill to eye them, they will rife immediately 
though they be at a confiderable diflance. 

Another method of difeoverirtg them is, by going 
'to their haunts very early in the morning, or at the 
dole of the evening, which is called the jacking- time- 
The noife of the cock partridge is to be at ended to 
at this time, and is very loud and earned:. The hen 
will foon come up to the cock after her making the 
noife, which fhe does by way of anfwer; and when 
they are got together, their chattering will difeover 
them. Thus they may always be found at thefe times. 
But there is yet a better method of finding this bird, 
which is by the call. The bufinefs, in order t-o have 
fhccefs in this way, is carefully to learn the notes of 
the partridge, and be able to imitate all the feveral 
founds. When per fed in this, the perfon is to go to 
the haunts morning and evening, and placing himfelf 
in fome place where.be can fee the birds, without being 
feen by them, he is to liften to their calling; and when 
they are heard, he is to anfwer in the fame notes, 
doubling again as they do: by continuing this, they 
may be bi ought fo near, that the perfon lying down 
on his back may count their whole number. Having 
in this manner found where the birds are, the next 
care is to catch them. 

They are fo foolifh, that it is extremely eafy to take 
them in nets. .In order to this, there needs no more 
than the going out, provided with two or three nets, 


with meflies fomewhat fmaller than thofe of the phea- Partridge, 
fant nets, and walking round about the covey, a net 
is to be fixed fo as to draw over them, on pulling a 
line at a diflance. All this may be eafily done ; for 
fo long as the fportfman continues moving about, and 
does not fix his eye too intenfely upon them they will 
let him come near enough to fix the net without mo¬ 
ving. If they lie fo draggling, that one net will net 
cover them, then two or three muff be fixed in the fame 
manner. The fportfman may then draw die nets over 
them, and they will often lie ftill with the nets upon 
them till he comes up to fright them ; then they will 
rife and be entangled in the net. 

A focond method of taking them is with bird-lime ; 
this is done by means of wheat-ftraws. Thefe muft 
be large, and cut off between knot and knot; they 
muft be well lined with the beft and ftrongeft bird¬ 
lime, and the fportfman muft carry a great number out 
With him. Having found a field where there are par¬ 
tridges, he is to call; and if they anfwer, he is then 
to Hick up the limed ftraws in rows acrofs two or 
three lands, and going backward, call again to them, 
leading them on in the road where the ftraws are; 
they will follow one another like a flock of chickens, 
and come out to the call ; and will in their way run 
upon the ftraws, and liming themfelves they will daub 
one another by crowding together, fo that very few of 
them will be able .to efcape. 

But there is yet a pkafanter way of taking them 
than this, that is, by driving of them. In order to 
this, an engine is to be made of canvas, fluffed with 
ftraw, to reprefent a hoffe ; this horfe and nets are to 
be taken to the haunts of the partridges, and the nets 
being placed flanting or flopwife in the lower part of 
the held, the fportfman is to take the wind in his back 
and get above them, driving them downwards ; his 
face is to be covered with fomething green or blue, 
and placing the horfe before him, he is to go towards 
them flowly and gently ; and by this means they will 
be railed on their legs, but not on their wings, and 
will run before the horfe into the nets. Ifin fhe way 
they go into a wrong path, the horfe is to be moved 
to face them ; and they will thus be driven back again, 
and driven every way the fportfman pleafes. 

The partridges of Abyflinia, we are told, are very 
large, being as big as capons. 

In Jeremiah xvii. 11. we have the following curious 
paffage : “ As the patridge fitteth on eggs and hatch- 
eth them not; fo he that getteth riches, and not by 
right, (hall leave them inthemidft of his days, and at 
his end {hall be a foolwhich is explained by Mr Pool 
as follows. It is no wonder if we cannot be certain 
as to the fenfe of thefe words, fo far as they concern 
natural hiftory, when we are not certain what bird it 
is to which this doth relate. We tranflate it partridge ; 
others would have it to be a cuckonv ; but certain it is, 
that it is tlie fame word which we tranflate partridge : 

(1 Sam. xxvi. 20.); and cuckows ufe not to be much 
hunted after. How the partridge is faid to fit on eggs 
■and hatch them not, is yet a greater queflion. It may 
be occafioned fo many ways, viz. either fitting upon 
wind-eggs: or being killed before the eggs are hatch¬ 
ed ; or having its eggs deflroyed by the male partridge, 
or by fome dog or other vermin; or, its neft being 
found, having her eggs taken from her, that it is hard 

to 
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Parturition to determine which 1 the prophet means. Of all others; 

II; I leaft approve of that which Jjerona makes tlis fenfe, 
^ ar ^‘ c ' though the tiling be true: (if we may believe, Caffiodo- 
rus and feveral natural: hiftorians, Aldrovandus, &c.), 
that partridges have fuch a love and de/ire to hatch 
young ones, that having loft their own eggs, they will 
fteal the eggs of other partridges and hatch them; 
which being hatched, the young ones knowing the cry 
of their proper dams, hearing them call, leave, the par¬ 
tridge that hatched them (which is one thing quoted 
by Aldrovandus, to fliow the fagacity of that bird) ; 
hut if this v/cre the fenfe, the words would, be; ‘ as 
the partridge fitteth on eggs, and hatcheth diem, but 
enjoyeth them not ;’ whereas they are, ‘ hatcheth 
them not;’ that is, having loft them, either by fome 
man that hath taken them from her, or by fome ver¬ 
min or wild beaft.” Pools’s Annotin Loc. 

The words in the original are, trip ~h' xbj "un, which 
die Septuagint tranflate apeem -jrapJVjP, &c. “ The par¬ 

tridge cried ; it gathered together what it had not pro¬ 
duced and fome tranflate the Hebrew, “ The par¬ 
tridge lays many eggs; but does, not hatch them all.”' 
Le Clerc, upon the authority of Bochart, underftands 
the Hebrew word kore here to fignify a woodcock. Le 
Clerc’s tranflation is as follows : Rufiicula oosa colltgit, 
f d non par'll; facitjibi divitai, ftd fine jure, mediis Jitts 
ekehus eas relinqult, crtque ad extremum Jlulta ejl . 

PARTURITION, the aft of bringing forth or be¬ 
ing delivered of young. See Midwifery. 

PARTY, in a military fenfe, a fmall number of 
men, h- rfe, or foot, fent upon any kind of duty: as 
into an enemy’s country to pillage, to take prifoners 
• and to oblige the country to come under contribution. 
Parties are often fent out to view the roads and ways, 
getintelligence, feek forage ; to reconnoitre, or amufe 
die enemy upon a march ; they are alfo frequently font 
upon the flanks of an army or regiment, to difeover 
the enemy if near, and prevent furprile or ambufsade. 

PARU, in natural hiftory, the name of a very lin¬ 
gular American fifh. It is broad, flat and rounded ; 
not very thick, and ufually of about five or fix inches 
long and more than four broad. It has fix fins one 
large and long, one on the back, and another on the 
belly behind the anus; each of the e reaches from the 
tail, and' has toward the end a long firing or cord, 
made of a fihgle filament, that on the back fin being’ 
longer than that on the belly; behind the gills it has 
alfo two fins of tw-o fingers breadth long and one 
broad : and two others on the belly, which are very- 
narrow; its head is fmall, and its mouth elevated and 
fmall, and furniftied with fmall teeth ; its feales are of 
a moderate fixe, and are half black and half yellow: f > 
that the filh appears of abiack colour,.variegated with 
yellow half moons ; its gills, and the beginning cf its 
fins, are alfo yellow; and it has, on each fide near the 
bead, a yellow fpot; it is eatable. 

PARVICH, an ifland near Dalmatia, and one of 
the befi peopled and moft confiderable of thofe which 
are under the jurifdiffion of Sibenico. It contains a 
great number of fiftiermen, and a confiderable number 
ofperfons who give themfelves up to agriculture. It 
contains many Roman antiquities,which evidently fliow 
that it -was a Roman ftation. It feems to bo among 
the number of thofe ifiands which P.iny calls Ctladujj'-r, 
which is fuppofed to be an iavetfien of Sostu.a.s t, w hich 
Vot. XIII. 


means ill founding ei noify. Parvich-is not large of ex. 1‘aruliiles 
tent, but it is extremely fertile. Every produft fuc- P arus > 
ceeds in perfection there ; we mean thofe products of “ 
whidii a very fliallow ground is fufceptible ; fuch as 
wine, oil, mulberry trees, and fruit. The afpeft cf 
this ifland is alfo very pleafant at a diftance, whereas 
that of the others adjacent difguft the eye, by their 
tno high, rocky, and bare hills. The name of Parvich 
feems to have been given it becaufe it is the firft one 
meets with on going: out of the harbour of Sibenico ; 
for the I.Uyric word parv’t fignifies firjl. 

PARULIDES, in furgery,.tnmours and inflamma¬ 
tions of »he gums, commonly called gtm^boils. They 
are to be treated with difeutients like other inflamma¬ 
tory tumors. 

PARUS, or Titmouse, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of paiferes. Tlie bill is very 
entire, covered at the bafis with hairs ; the tongue is 
truncated and hairy. There are 14 fpecies, cf which 
the moft remarkable are; 

1. The criftatus, or crefted titmoufe, weighs 13- 
penny weiglit; the bill is black, with a fpot of the 
fame colour above it; all die upper part of the body 
grey; the neck and under parts are white, with a faint 
tinfture of red, which is deepeft juft below the wings. 

The legs are of a lead colour. It erects its crown fea¬ 
thers into a creft. It inhabits thewarm parts of North. 

America ; and frequents foreft trees, feeding upon in- 
feCts. 

2.. The major, or great titmoufe, has the head and 
throat black, die cheeks white, the back of a green 
colour, the belly ycllowifh green, divided in the middle 
by a bed of black which extends to the vent; the 
rump of a bluifh-grey, the legs-of a lead colour, the 
toes divided to the: very origin, and the back toe very 
large and ftror.g. This fpecies fometimes vifits our 
gardens; but for the moftpart inhabits woods, where 
it builds in hollow trees, laying about ten eggs. It 
feeds on infefts, which it finds in the bark of trees. 

In thefpring diey do a great deal of mifehief by pick¬ 
ing off the tender buds of the Fruit-trees. Like wood¬ 
peckers; they ate perpetually running up and down the 
bodies of trees in queft of food. This bird has three 
cheerful notes, whhh it begins to utter in the month 
of February. 

3. The coeruleus, or blue titmoufe, is a very beauti¬ 
ful bird. The bill is fh rt and dufky ; the crown of 
the head of a fine blue ; from the bill to the eye is a 
black line ; the forehead and cheeks white ; the back 
of a yellowilh green; the lower fide of the body yel¬ 
low ; the wings and tail blue, the former marked 
tranfverfely with a white bar ; the legs of a lead colour. 

They frequent gardens ; and do great injury to fruit- 
trees, by bruifing the tender buds in lcarcii of the 
infects which lie under them. It breeds i.i holes of 
walls, and lays 12 or 14 eggs. 

4. The v’rginianus, nr yellow rump, is found- ia 
Virginia ; ami is diftinguifhed by a yellow fpot on 
its rump. All tile reft cf the feathers roc brown 
with a flight tinfture of green. It runs about the 
bodies of trees ; and feeds on infects, which it peeks 
from the crevices of the hark. 

5. The caudatus, or long-tailed titmoufe, is about 
five inches and a quarter in length, and feven inches i:i 
breadth The bill is black, very thick and com e , 

5 H diifor. 
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i'ar-.is, differing from all others of this genus. The top of 

v v the head from the bill to the hind part, is white, mix¬ 

ed with a few dark-grey feathers: this bed of white 
is entirely furrounded with a broad ftroke of black ; 
which rifing on each fide of the upper mandible, paf- 
fes over each eye, unites at the hind part of the head, 
and c utilities along the middle of the back to the 
rump.. The feathers cn each fide of this black ftroke 
are of a purplifh red, as are thofe immediately incum¬ 
bent on the tail. The tail is the longeft, in propor¬ 
tion to the bulk, of any Britifh bird, being in length 
three inches, the form, not unlike that of a magpie, 
confiding of 12 feathers of unequal length'--, the mid-' 
d-lemolt the longeft, thofe on each fide growing gra¬ 
dually fhorter. Thefe birds are often'feen paffing 
through our gardens, going from one tree to another, 
as if in their road to fome other place, never making 
any halt. They make their nefts with great elegance, 
of an oval fiiape, and about eight inches deep, having 
near the upper end a hole for admiflion. The exter¬ 
nal materials are moifesand lichens curioufly interwo¬ 
ven with wool. On the infide it is very warmly lined 
with a thick bed of feathers. The female lays from 
10 to 17 eggs. The young follow their parents the 
whole winter ; and, from the flimnefs of their bo¬ 
dies and great length of tail, appear, while flying, like 
as many darts cutting the air. 

6. The biarmicus, or bearded titmoufe, hasafhort. 
ftrong, and very convex bill, of box colour-; the head 
of a fine grey ; the chin and throat white ; the middle 
of the bread flefti coloured ; the fides and thighs of a 
pale orange ; the hind part cf the neck and back of 
orange bay ; the tail is two inches and three quarters 
long; the legs of a deep fhining black. The female 
wants the flefti-colour on the breaft, and a triangular 
tuft of black feathers on each fide the bill which adorn 
the male. They are found in marfhy places. 

7. The remiz, or fmali fpecies of titmoufe. It is 
■called parus pendul'mus, and is often found in Lithuania. 
Mr Coxe, in his Travels through Poland, gives the 
following account of this little animal. “ The won¬ 
drous ftrufture of its pendent neft induced me to give 

-« s ee plate an engraving * of both that and the birds themfelves. 

tcpci.xxvn. They are of the fmalleft fpecies of titmice. The head 
is of a very pale bluifti afh Colour ; the forepart of the 
neck and the breaft tinged with red ; the belly white ; 
wings black ; back and rump of a yellowifh ruft co¬ 
lour ; quill feathers cinereous, with the exterior fides 
white ; the tail ruft coloured. The male is Angularly 
diftinguifhed from the female by a pair of black-point¬ 
ed whifleers. Its neft is in the fhape of a long purfe, 
which it forms with amazing art, by interweaving 
down, goffamer, and minute fibres, in a clofe and corn- 
pad manner, and then lining the infide with down a- 
lone, fo as to make a fnug and warm lodge for its young 
brood. The entrance is at the fide, fmali, and round, 
with its edge more ftrongly marked than the reft of 
this curious fabric : the bird, attentive to the prefer- 
vation of its eggs or little ones from noxious animals, 
fufpends it at the leffer end to the extremity of the 
{lender twigs of a willow or fome other tree over a ri¬ 
ver. Contrary to the cuftom of titmice, it lays only 
four or five eggs : poflibly Providence hath ordained 
this fcantinefs of eggs to the remiz, becaufe by the 
Angular inllind imparted to it, it is enabled to fecure 


its young much more effedually from deftrudion, Pafcal. 
than the other fpecies, which are very prolific.” ’ 

PASCAL (Blaife), one of the greateft geniufes 
and beft writers France has produced, was born at- 
Clermont in Auvergne, in the year 1623. His fa¬ 
ther, Stephen Pafcal, born in 1588, and of an ancient 
family, was prefident of the court of aids in his pro¬ 
vince : he was a very learned man, an able mathema¬ 
tician, and a friend of Defcartes. Having an ex¬ 
traordinary tendernefs for this child, his only fon, he 
quitted his office in his province, and went and fettled 
at Paris in 1631, that he might be quite at leifure for 
the iuftrudion of him ; and Blaife never had any ma¬ 
iler but his father. From his infancy he gave proofs 
of a very extraordinary capacity: for he delired to know 
the real'onof every thing ; and when good reafons were 
not given him, he' would feek for better : nor would- 
he ever yield his alfent but upon fuch as appeared to 
him well grounded. There was room to fear, that 
with fuch a caft of mind he would fall into free think¬ 
ing, or at leaft into heterodoxy; yet he was always- 
very far from any thing of this nature. 

What is told of his manner of learning the mathe¬ 
matics, as well as the progrefs he quickly made in that 
fcience, feems almoft miraculous. His father, percei¬ 
ving in him an extraordinary inclination to reafoning, 
was afraid left the knowledge of the mathematics,, 
would hinder his learning the languages. He kept 
him therefore as mueh as he could from all notions of 
geometry, locked up all his books of that kind, and 
refrained even from {peaking of it in his prefence. He 
could not, however, make his fon refrain from mufing 
upon proportions ; and one day furprifed him at work- 
with charcoal upon his chamber-floor, and in the midft 
of figures. Healked him what he was doing? I am 
fearching, fays Pafcal, for fuch a thing ; which was 
juft the 32d propofttion of the firft book of Euclid. 

He afked him then how he came to think of this ? 

It was, fays Pafcal, becaufe I have found out fuch 
another thing : and fo going backward, and ufing the 
names of bar and round, he came at length to the de¬ 
finitions and axioms he had formed to himfelf. Does 
it n:)t feem miraculous that a boy ftiould work his way 
into the heart of a mathematical book, without ever 
having feen that or any other book upon the fubject, 
or knowing any thing of the terms? Yet we are af- 
fured of the trutli of this by Madam Pierier, and feve- 
ral other writers, the credit of whofe teftimony can¬ 
not reafonably be queftioned. He had, from hence¬ 
forward, full liberty to indulge his genius in mathe¬ 
matical purfuits, He underftood Euclid’s Elements 
as foon as he caft his eyes upon them : and this was 
not ftrange ; for, as we have feen, he underftood them 
before. At 16 years of age he wrote a treatife of co¬ 
nic fe&ions, which was accounted by the moft learned 
a mighty effort of genius ; and therefore it is no won¬ 
der that Defcartes, who had been in Holland a long 
time, fhould, upon reading it, choofe to believe that 
Mr Pafcal the father was the real author of it. At 
19, he contrived an admirable arithmetical machine, 
which was efteemed a very wonderful thing, and 
would have done credit as an invention to any man 

verfed in fcience, and much more to fuch a youth_ 

About this time his health became impaired, and he 
was in confequence obliged to fufpend his labours ; 
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nor was he in a condition to relume them till tour 
years after. About that period, having fecn -Tor¬ 
ricelli's experiment refpefting a vacuum and the 
weight of the air, he turned his thoughts towards 
thele objefts ; and in a conference with Mr Petit, 
intendant of fortifications, propofed to make far¬ 
ther rtfsarcbes. In confequence of this idea, he un¬ 
dertook feveral new experiments, one of which was 
as follows : Having provided a glafs tube, 46 feet 
in length, open at one end, and fe.tled hermetically at 
the other, he filled it with red wine, that he might di- 
ftinguiih the liquor from the tube. He then elevated 
it in this condition ; and having placed it perpendicu¬ 
larly to the horizon, (topped up the bottom, and plun¬ 
ged it into a veffel full of water, to the depth of a foot; 
after which he opened the extremity of the tube, and 
the wine deleendedto the diftance of about 32 feet from 
the furface of the veffel, leaving a confiderable vacuum 
at the upper extremity. He next inclined the tube, 
and remarked that the wine rofe higher; and having 
inclined it till the top was within 32 feet of the 
ground, making the wine thus run out, he found that 
the water rofe in it, fo that it was partly filled with 
that fluid, and partly with wine. He made alfo a 
great many experiments with fiphons, fyringes, bel¬ 
lows, and all kinds of tubes, making ufe of different 
liquors, fuch as quickfilver, water, wine, oil, &c.; and 
having publifhed them in 1647, difperfed his work 
throughout all France, and tranfmitted it alfo to fo¬ 
reign countries. All thefe experiments, however, afeer- 
tained effefts, without demonftrating the caufes. Pafcal 
knew that Torricelli conjeftured that thofe phenome¬ 
na which he had obferved were occafioned by the 
weight of the air (a) ; and, in order to difeover the 
truth of this theory, he made an experiment at the 
top and bottom of a mountain in Auvergne, called Le 
Puy de Dome, the refult of which gave him reafon to 
conclude that air was weighty.' Of this experiment 
he publilhed an account, and lent copies of it to mod 
of the learned men in Europe. He likewife renewed 
it at the top of feveral high towers, fuch as thofe of 
Notre Dame at Paris, St Jacques de la Boucherei, 
&c. ; and always remarked the fame difference in the 
weight of the air, at different elevations. This fully 
convinced him of the weight of the atmofphere ; and 
from the difeovery he drew many ufeful and important 
inferences. Fie compofed alfo a large treatife, in which 
he thoroughly explained this fubjeft, and replied to all 
the objections that had been ftarted againftit. As he 
thought this work rather too prolix, and as he was 
fend of brevity and precifion, he divided it into two 
fmall treatifes, one of which he entitled, a Differta- 
fton on the Equilibrium of Liquors; and the other, 
An Effay on the Weight of the atmofphere. Thefe 
labours procured Pafcal fo much reputation, that the 
grea'efl mathematicians and philofophers of the age 
p-.upofed various queftlons to him, and confulted him 


refpefting fuch difficulties as they could not folve.— 
Some years after, while tormented with a violent fit 
of the tooth-ach he difeovered the folution of a pro¬ 
blem propofed by Father Merfenne, which had baffled 
the penetration of all thofe who had attempted it. 
This problem was to determine the curve deferibed in 
the air by the nail of a coach wheel, while the machine 
is in motion. Pafcal offered a reward of 40 piftoles to 
any one who (hon'd give a fatisfaftory anfwer to it. 
No one however, having fuceeded, he publifhed his 
own at Paris; but as he began now to be difgufted 
with the fciences, he would not put his real name to it, 
hut fent it abroad under that of A. d’Ettenville.— 
This was the laft work which he publifhed in the ma¬ 
thematics ; his infirmities now encreafmg fo much that 
he was under theneceffity of renouncing fevere ftudy, 
and of living fo reclufe, that he fcarely admitted any 
perfon to fee him. 

After he had thus laboured abundantly in mathema¬ 
tical and philofophical difquifitions, he forfook thofe 
ftudies and all human learning at once : and determi¬ 
ned to know nothing, as it were, for the future, but 
Jefus Cbriftand him crucified. He was not 24 years 
of age, when the reading fome pious books had put 
him upon taking this holy refolution; and he became 
as great a devotee as any age has produced. Mr Paf¬ 
cal now gave himfelf up entirely to a Hate of prayer 
and mortification. He had always in his thought thefe 
great maxims, of renouncing all pleafure and all fuper- 
fiuity; and this he praftifed with rigour even in his 
illneffes, to which he was frequently fubjeft, being of 
a very invalid habit of body: for inflance, when 
his ficknefs obliged him to feed fomewhat delicately, 
he took great care not to relifh or tafte what he eat. 
He had no violent affeftionfor thofe he loved; he 
thought it finful, fince a man poffeffes a heart which 
belongs only to God. He found fault with fome dif- 
courfes of his filler, which (he thought very innocent; 
as if (he had faid upon occafion, that (he had feen a 
beautiful woman, he would be angry, and tell her, 
that (he might raife bad thoughts in footmen and 
young people. He frequently wore an iron girdle full 
of points next to his fkin ; and when any vain thought 
came into his head, or when he took particular plea¬ 
fure in any tiling, he gave himfelf fome blows with his 
elbow, to ledouble the prickings, and to recal him¬ 
felf to his duty. 

Though Mr P. fcal had thus abftrafted himfelf from 
the world, yet he could not forbear paying fome at¬ 
tention to what was doing in it; and he even intereft- 
ed himfelf in the contefl between the Jefuits and the 
Janfenifts. The Jefuits, though they had the popes 
and kings on their fide, were yet decried by the peo¬ 
ple, who brought up afrefh againft them the affaifina- 
tion of Henry the Great, and all the old ftoi ies that 
were likely to make them odious. Pafcal went far¬ 
ther ; and by his Lett res Provinciates (b), publilhed in 
5 H 2 1656, 


(A) Before this period, all thofe effefts which are now known-to be produced by the weight of the atmofphere, 
were attributed to Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum. 

(b) The origin of thefe letters was this: for the fake of unbending his mind, Pafcal ufed often to go to 
Port Royal des Champs, where one of his fiftcishad taken the veil, and where he had an opportunity of fee¬ 
ing the celebrated Mr Amaud, and feveral of his friends. This gentleman’s difpute with the Doftors of the 

Sorbonne* 
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I’afcaJ. 1 65 6, under the name of Louis de Monialie , made them 
v the iubject of ridicule. “ Thefe letters (fays Vol¬ 
taire) may be conftdered as a model of eloquence 
and humour. The bell comedies of Moliere have not 
more wit than the firil part of thefe letters; and the 
fublimity of the latter part of them is equal to any 
thing in Boft'uet. It is true, indeed, that the whole 
book was built upon a falfe foundation ; for the extra¬ 
vagant notions of a fevr Spanilh and Flemrlh Jefuits 
were artfully aferibed to the whole fociety. Many ab- 
furdities might likewile have been difeovered among 
the Dominican and Francifcan caiuifts; but this would 
net have anfwered the purpofe 4 for the whole raillery 
was to be levelled only at the Jefuits. Thefe letters 
were intended to prove, that the Jefuits had formed a 
tieftgn to corrupt mankind ; a dtfign which no fed or 
fociety ever had, or can have,” Voltaire calls Pafcal 
the firft of their fatirills ; for Delpreaux, fays he, 
malt be confidercd as only the fecond. In another 
place, fpeiking of this work of Pafcal, he fays, that 
“examples of all the various fpecies of eloquence are 
to he found in it. Though it has been now written 
almoft: 100 years, yet not a Angle word occurs in it, 
favouring of that viciffitude to which living languages 
are lo i'ubjed. Here then we are to fix the epocha 
when our language maybe faid to have affirmed a fet¬ 
tled form. The hilltop of Lucon, fon of the celebra¬ 
ted Buffy, told me, that afking one day the bifhop of 
Meaux what work he would covet moll to be the au¬ 
thor of, fuppofmg his own performances fet afide, 
Boffuet replied, The Provincial Letters.” Thefe let¬ 
ters have been tranllated into all languages, and print¬ 
ed over and ever again. Some have faid, that there 
were decrees of formal condemnation again-tl them ; 


and alfo that Pafcal himfelf, inhislaft illnefs, detefted Pafcal. 

them, and repented of having been a Janfenilt: but - - 

both thefe particulars are falfe and without foundation. 

Fadrer Daniel was fuppofed to be the anonymous au¬ 
thor of a piece againft them, intitled. The Dialogues 
of Oleander and Evdoxas . 

Pafcal was only about the age of 30 when thefe let¬ 
ters were publifhed, yet he was extremely infirm, and 
his diforders increafing foon after, fo much that he 
conceived his end fall approaching, he gave up all far- . 
ther thoughts of literary compofition. He refolved 
to ipend the remainder of his days in retirement and 
pious meditation ; and with this view he broke off all 
his former connexions, changed his habitation, and 
fpoke to no one, not even to his own domeftics. He 
made his own bed, fetched his dinner from the kit¬ 
chen, carried it to his apartment, and brought back 
the plates and difires in the evening ; fo that he em¬ 
ployed his fervants only to cook for him, to go to 
town, and to do fuch other things as he could not ab- 
folutely do himfelf. In his chamber nothing was to 
be leen but two or three chairs, a table, a bed, and a 
few books. It had no kind of ornament whatever ; 
he had neither a carpet on the floor nor curtains to 
his bed ; but this did not prevent him dram lometimes 
receiving vifits;andwhen his friend, appeared furpnfed 
to fee him thus without furniture, he replied, that he 
had wh.it was neceffary, and that any thing elle would 
be fuperfluity, unworthy of a wife man. He em¬ 
ployed his time in prayer, and in reading the Holy 
Scriptures ; and he wrote down fuch thoughts as this 
exercife infpired. Though his continual infirmities 
obliged him to ufe very delicate food, and though his 
fervants employed the utmoit care to provide only 

what 


Sorbonne-, who were endeavouring to condemn his opinions, was of courfe frequently brought upon the car¬ 
pet. Mr Arnaud, folicited to write a defence, had compofed a treatife, which, however, did not meet with 
approbation, and which he himfelf crnlidered as a very indifferent work. Pafcal being one day in company, 
feme of tbofe prefent, who were fenfibfe of his abilities, having faid to him, “You who are a young man 
ought to do forncthing ;” he took the hint, and compoled a letter, which he (howed to his friends, and which 
was fo much admired, that they infilled on its being printed. The objedt of this letter is an explanation of the 
terms, next /c iver, fujjicient grr.se, and aBvaigrace; and the author here flows, as well as in two others which 
followed it, that a regard for the faith was not the motive which induced the Dodtors of the SoTbonne to en¬ 
ter into difpute with Mr Arnaud, but a defire of opprefling him by ridiculous queftions. Pafcal, therefore, in 
ether letters which he publilhed afterwards, attacks the Jefuits, whom he believed to be the authors of this 
quarrel, and in the moll elegant ltyfe, feaioned wi th wit and fat ire, endeavours to render them not only odious 
but ridiculous. For this purpofe he employs the form oi dialogue, and introduces an ignorant perfon, as men 
ef the world generally are, who requefts information refpedling the queftions in difpute from thefe Dodtors, 
whom he confults by proposing his doubts ; and his anfwers to their replies are fo confpicuons, pertinent, and 
juft, that the fubjedt is illuftrated in the cleared manner poffible. He afterwards expofes the morality of the 
jefuits, in fome converfation between him and one of their cafuifts, in which he Hill reprefents a man of the 
world, whofeeks for inllmdtion, and who, hearing maxims altogether new to him, feems aftoniflied, but Hill 
Mens with moderation. The cafuift believes that he is linccre, and relilhes thefe maxims; and under this per- 
fuafion he difoovers every thing to him with the greateft readinels. The other is ftill furprifed ; and as his in- 
ftrudfor atrributes this furprife only to the novelty of his maxims, he ftill continues to explain himfelf with 
the fame confidence and freedom. This inftrudtor is a Ample kind of man, who is not overburdened with 
acutenefs, and who infenfibiy engages himfelf in details which always become more particular, Thepeifon 
who liftens, wifhing neither to contradidt him nor to fubferibe to his dodtrine, receives it with an ambiguous 
kind of raillery ; which, however fufficiently ihows what opinion lie entertains of it. The jefuits reproached 
the author with having employed only raillery againft them, and with having mifrepreiented feveral palfages 
of their authors ; which induced Pafcal to write eight more in vindication of himfelf. All thefe letters, in 
number 18, written in a ftyle altogether new in France, appeared in 4to, one after another, from the month of 
January 1656, t® the month of March- of the year following. 
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IWcal. what was excellent, he never relifhed what he eat, and 
feemed quite indifferent whether what they brought 
him was good or bad. When any thing new and in 
feafon was prefented to him, and when he was atked, 
after he had Hmf'hed his repaft, how he liked it, he re¬ 
plied, “ You ought to have informed me before hand, 
I rtionld have then taken notice of it.” His indiffe¬ 
rence in this refpeCt was fo great, that though his tafte 
was not vitiated, heforbade any fauce or ragout to he 
made for him which might excite his appetite. He 
took without the lead repugnance all the medicines 
that were preferibed him for the re-eftablifhment of 
liis health ; and when Madame PeTrier, his filter, feem¬ 
ed aftoniflied at it, he replied ironically, that he could 
not comprehend how people could ever fliow a diflike 
to a medicine, after being apprifed that it was adifa- 
greeable one, when they took it voluntarily; for 
violence or furprife ought only to produce that ef¬ 
fect. 

Though Pafcal had now given up intenfe ft-udy, 
and though he lived in the mo ft temperate manner, his 
health continued to decline rapidly ; and his diforders 


the Dictionary of Janfenift Books, he is called a hypo¬ 
chondriac, and a -man of a wrong.bead, and a bad hear!. 
But, as a celebrated writer has obferved, PafcaPsdif- 
order had in it nothing more furprifing or difgraceful 
than a fever, or the vertigo. During the laft years of his 
life, in which lie exhibited a melancholy example of 
the humiliating reverfes which take place in this trail- 
fitory feene, and which, if properly considered, might 
teach mankind not to be t- -o proud of thofe abilitie; 
which a moment may take from them, he attended 
all thefalutations (c), vifited every church in which 
■relicks were expofed, and had always a fpiritual alma¬ 
nac, which gave an account of all thofe places where 
particular aCts of devotion were performed. On this 
occaiion it has been faid, that “ Religion renders great 
minds capable of little things, and little minds capable 
of great.” 

In company, Pafcal was diftinguifhed by the ami- 
ablenefs, of his behaviour; byhiseafy, agreeable, and 
inftruCtive converfation, and by great modefty. He 
poffelfed a natural kind of eloquence, which was in a 
manner irrefiftible. The arguments he employed for 


Pff.al 


had fo enfeebled-his organs, that his reafon became in the moll part produced the efFect which he propofed ; 


fome meafure affected. He always imagined that he 
faw a deep a'byfs on his left file, and he never would 
fit down till a chair was placed there, to fecure him 
from the danger wh'ch he apprehended. His friends 
drd every thing in their power to banifti this melan¬ 
choly idea from his thoughts, and to cure him of his 
error, but wirhoat the defired effect; for though he 
would become calm and compofed for a little, the phan¬ 
tom would in a few moments again make its appear¬ 
ance and torment him. The caufe of his feeing this 
Angular vifion for the firft time, is faid to have been as 
follows : His phyficians, alarmed on account of the 
exhaufted ftate to which he was reduced, had adviftd 
him to fubftitute eafy and agreeable exercife for the 
fatiguing labours of the clofet. One day, in the 
month of October 1654, having gone according to 
cuftom to take an airing on the Pont de Neuilly, in a 
coach and four, the two firft horfes fuddenly took 
fright, oppofite to a place where there was no parapet, 
and threw themfelves violently into the Seine; but the 
traces luckily giving way, the carriage remained on the 
brink of the pr;cipice. The (hock which Pafcal, in 
his languilhing fituation, muft have received from this 
dreadful accident, may eafily be imagined. It threw 
him into a fit. which continued for feme time, and it 
was with great difficulty that he could be reftored to 
l.is fenfes. After th's period his brain became fo de¬ 
ranged, that he wa's continually haunted by the re¬ 
membrance of his danger, efpeciaHy when his difor¬ 
ders prevented him from enjoying fkep. To the fame 
caufe was attributed a kind of vifion or eeftafy that 
he had fome time after ; a memorandum of which he 
preferred during the remainder of his life in a bit of 
paper, put between the cloth and the lining of his coat, 
and which he always carried about him. Some of the 
Jefuits had the bafenefs and inhumanity toreproach this 
great genius with the derangement of his organs. In 


and though his abilities intitled him to aifume an air 
of fuperiority, he never difplayed that haughty and 
imperious tone which may often be obferved in men of 
ihining talents. The philofophy cf this great man con- 
fifted in renouncing all pleafure, and every fnperfluity. 
He not only denied himfelf the moft common grati¬ 
fications; but he took alfo without reluctance, and 
even with pleafure, either as nouriHrment or as re¬ 
medies, whatever was difagreeable to the fenfes; and 
he every day retrenched fome part of his drefs, food, 
or other things, which he confidered as not abfolutely 
neceffa-ry. Towards the clofe of his life, he employed 
himfelf wholly in pious and moral reflections, writing 
down thofe which he judged worthy of being prefer- 
ved. The firft piece cf paper he could find was em¬ 
ployed for this purpofe; and he commody put down 
only a few words of each fcntence, as he wrote them 
merely for his own ufe. The bits of paper upon 
which he had written thefe thoughts, were found after 
his death filed upon different pieces of firing, without 
any order or connection; and being copied exactly as 
they were written, they were afterwards arranged and 
publiihed. 

The celebrated Bayle, fpeaking of this great man, 
fays, An hundred volumes of fenrrons are not of fo much 
avail as a Ample account of the life of Pafcal. His 
humility and his devotion mortified the libertines more 
than if they had been attacked by a dozen of mif- 
fionaries. In a word, Bayle had fo high an idea of 
this philofopher, that he calls him a paradox in the hu¬ 
man Jpecies. “ When we confideT his character (fays 
he), we are almoft inclined to doubt that he was 
born cfa weman, like the man mentioned by Lucre¬ 
tius : 

“ Ut vix h:tmana vid*a!ur Jlirpe creatus." 

Mr Pafcal died at Paris the 191I1 of Auguft t S6z, 

aged 


(c) Certain folemn prayers, which are repeated at certain hours, and on certain days, in the Popiflt 
churches. 
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Pafcal aged 39 years. He had been fome time about a work 
3 againlt atheifts and infidels, but did not live long 

J^fi phac. enojjgh to digeft the materials he had colledled. What 
was found among his papers was publifhed under the 
title of Penfees, See. or Thoughts up in religion and other 
fvhj-tti, and has been much admired. After his death 
appeared alfo two other little tracts ; one of which is 
intitled, 'The equilibrium of fluids } and the other. The 
•weight of the mafs of air. 

The works of Pafcal were colledted in five volumes 
8vo, and publifhed at the Hague by De Tune, and at 
Paris by Nyon fenior, in 1779. This edition of Paf- 
cal’s works may be confidered as the firft publifhed ; 
at leaf! the greater part of them were not before col- 
lefted into one body ; and fome of them had remain¬ 
ed only in manufeript. For this col.ledtion, the pub¬ 
lic were indebted to the Abbe Boffu, and Pafcal de- 
ferved to have fuch an editor. “ This extraordinary 
man (fays he) inherited from nature all the powers of 
genius. He was a geometrician of the firft rank, a 
profound reafrner, and a fublime and elegant writer. 
If we reflect that in a very fhort life, oppreffed by 
tont nual infirmities, he invented a curious arithmeti¬ 
cal machine, the elements of the calculation of chances, 
and a method of refolving various problems refpeftihg 
the cycloid ; that he fixed in an irrevocable manner 
the wavering opinions of the learned refpefting the 
weight of the air ; that he wrote one of the completed: 
works which exift in the French language ; and that 
in his thoughts there are paffages, the depth and beau¬ 
ty of which are incomparable—we fhall be induced to 
believe that a greater genius never exifted in any age 
or ration. All thofe who had occafion to frequent 
his company in the ordinary commerce of the world, 
acknowledged his fuperiority ; but it excited no envy 
againfl him, as he was never fond of fhowing it. " His 
ccnverfation in ftrudied, without making thofe who 
heard him fenfible of their own inferiority: and he 
was remarkably indulgent towards the faults of others. 
It may be eafily feen by his Provincial Letters, and 
by fome of his other works, that he was bom with a 
great fund of humour, which his infirmities could ne¬ 
ver entirely deftroy. In company, he readily indul¬ 
ged in that harmlefs and delicate raillery which never 
gives offence, and which greatly tends to enliven con- 
verfation: but its principal objedf generally was of a 
moral nature. For example, ridiculing thofe authors 
who fay, My Book , my Commentary., my Hfory, they 
would do better (added he) to fay. Our Bock, our Com¬ 
mentary, our- Hiflory; fince there are ia them much 
more of other people’s than their own.” An elegant 
Latin epitaph was inferibed on his tomb. 

PASCHAL, fomething belonging to, the paffoven, 
or Eafter. See Passover and Easter. 

PASEP-A, the chief of the Lamas, particularly 
eminent for having invented ebarafters for the Moguls. 
He was much efteemed by the Chinefe, though the 
literati exclaimed againfl the manner in which the 
people demonftrat'.d their affeffion. There is flill at 
Pekin a myau or temple, built in honour of Paf-ep-a 
' in the time of the Mogul emperors. He died in 
1279. 

PASIPHAE (fab.hill.),daughterofthe Sun byPer- 
feis, who married Minos king of Crete. She difgraced 
herftif by an unnatural palfion for a bull, which we are 


told fhe was enabled to gratify by means of the- artifl Pafqnic 
Dsedalus. This celebrated bull had been given to Minos II 
by Neptune, to be offered on his altars. But as the . 

monarch refufed to facrifice the animal on account of 
his beauty, the god revenged his difobedience by 
infpiring Pafiphae with an unnatural love for him. 

This fable, which is univerfally believed by the poets, 
who obferve, that the minotaur was the fruit of this 
infamous commerce, is refuted by fome writers ; who 
fuppofe that the infidelity cf Pafiphae to her hufband 
was betrayed in her affedtion for an officer of the name 
of Taurus, and that Dxdalus, by permitting bis hou<e 
to be the afylum of the two lovers, was looked upon 
as acceffory to the gratification of Pafiphae’s luft. 

From this amour with Taurus, as it is farther remark¬ 
ed, the queen became mother of twins; and the name 
of Minotaurus arifes from the refemblance of the chil¬ 
dren to the hufband and the lover of Pafiphae'. Minos 
had four fbns by Pafiphae, Caflreus, Deucalion, Glau- 
cus, and Andrcgeus ; and three daughters, Hecate, 

Ariadne, and Phsedra. 

PASQUIN, a mutilated flatue at Rome, in a corner 
of the palace of the Urfini. It takes its name from a 
cobler of that city called Pafquin, famous for his fneers 
and gibes, and who diverted himfelf by paffing his 
jokes on all that went through that ftreet. After his 
death, as they were digging up the pavement before 
his door, they found in the earth the ftatue of an an¬ 
cient gladiator, well cut, but maimed and half fpciled 
this they fet up in the plate where it was found, and 
by common confent na^hed it Pafquin. Since that 
time all fatires are attributed to that figure; and are 
either put into its mouth, or palled upon it, as if they 
were written by Pafquin redivivus; and thefe are ad- 
dreffed by Pafquin to Marforio, another ftatue at 
Rome. When Marforio is attacked, Pafquin comes to 
Iris affiflance ; and, when Pafquin. is attacked, Marfo¬ 
rio affifts him in his turn ; that is, the people make 
the ftatuesfpeak juft what they pleafe. 

PASQUINADE, a fatirical libel fattened to the 
ftatue of Pafquin ; thefe aye commonly fhort, wittty 
and pointed; and from hence the term has been ap¬ 
plied to all lampoons of the fame call. 

PASS, or Passade, in fencing an advance or leap- 
forward upon the enemy. Of thefe there are feverat 
kinds ; as paffes above, within, beneath, to the tight,, 
the left, and paffes under the line, &c. The meafure 
of the pafs-is when the fwords arefo near as that they 
may touch one another. 

Pass, in a military fenfe, a ftrait and difficult paffage 
which fhuts up the entrance into a country. 

PAte Parole, in military affairs, a command given at 
the head of an army, and thence communicated to ther 
rear, by paffing it from mouth to mouth. 

PASSADE, in the manege, is a turn or courfe of 
a horfe backwards or forwards on the fame fpot of 
ground. Hence there are feveral forts of paffades, 
according to the different ways of turning, in order to- 
part or return upon the fame tread, which is called 
cleft ng the pnffade ; as the paffade of one time, the 
paffade of five times, and the raifed or high paffades 
into which the demivolts are made into curvets. See- 
Hors mans hip. 

North-wejl Passage! See North-< wejlpaffage. North* 

North-eajl Passage. J Baft Paffage and Pole. 

Right 
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Right of Passage, in commerce, is an impofition or 
duty exa&ed by fome princes, either by land or fea, 
in certain clofe and narrow places in their territories, 
on all veflels and carriages, and even fometimes on per- 
fons or paflengers, coming in or going out of ports, &c. 
The mod celebrated pallage of this kind in Europe is 
the Sound : the dues for palling which drait helong 
to the king of Denmark, and are paid at Elfinore or 
Cronenburg. 

PASSANT, in heraldry, a term applied to alion or 
other animal in a Afield, appearing to walk leifurely: 
for molt beads, except lions, the trippant is frequently 
ufed indead of pajfant. 

PASSAU, an ancient, handfome, and celebrated 
town of Germany, in Lower Bavaria, with a bifnop’s 
fee and fort. The houfes are well-built, and the ca¬ 
thedral is thought to be the fined in all Germany. 
It is divided into four parts, three of which are forti¬ 
fied ; but the other is only a fuburb, and has nothing 
but an old cadle in which the bilhop generally refides. 
It is feated at the confluence of the rivers Inn and Iltz. 
in E.Long. 13. 34. N. Lat. 48. 26. 


PAS 

Passau, a bifhopric of Germany, lying between 
Lower Bavaria, Audria, and Bohemia. It extends 
not above 20 miles where larged; and has no confi- 
derable place, except the capital, which is of the 
fame name. 

PASSERAT (John), a celebrated profeffor of 
eloquence in the royal college of Paris, and one of the 
polited writers of his time, was born at Troyes, in the 
province of Champagne, in 1534. He fpent three 
years in dudying the law under the famous Cujacius 
at Bourges, where he became profeflor of eloquence 
in 1572. He was an indefatigable dudent, pafling 
frequently whole days without eating a morfel; yet 
to an extraordinary erudition he joined an uncommon 
politenefs of manners and pleafantry, having nothing 
of the mere fcholar except the gown and hood. He 
gained the edeem of the kings Charles IX. Henry III. 
and of all the men of wit and learning in his time. 
He died in 1602, and left feveral admired works be¬ 
hind him. 

PASSERES, the name of a clafs of birds. See 
Zoology. 
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